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ONE FALSE, BOTH FAIR; 


OR, A HARD KNOT. 

By JOHN B. HARWOOD, Author of ‘Lady Flavia/ ‘Lord Penrith,* ‘The Tenth Earl,* &a 

CHAPTER I. — COMINO HOME. 


‘She is pleasing, certainly, But — atrange. Per- 
haps mysterious would he the hc'.tter word. In 
Egypt i]i(*.y called her the S]»hinx, you know ; 
and indeed there is soniething singular, and 
almost startling, in that cpiiet, ghostly way she 
has of gliding into the midst of people who 
l)(‘lievc her to he a hundred miles olf. She 
talks well ; hut 1 always feel afterwards a vague 
sense of perplexity, as though 1 had been con- 
versing -with one whose hahits and experiences, 
and ideas of right and wrong, were enigmas to 
me.* 

‘Yes ; there is something strange about Countess 
Louise, to our English taste, perhuijs ; but I am 
sure she is w^ell-bred, and clever and iigrceable, 
and means to be kind ; and then — she has been 
everywhere, and knows every one. I find her 
a pleasant traveUing ac(]uaiiitance, Clare, love, 
and that is alL Once in England, we shall 
])art company, of course. You are not very 
likely to see much of her at Castel Vawr, or at 
Leominster House cither, when you are in 
London.* 

The speakers were two slender, fair-haired girls, 
dressed in black, who stood side by side on the 
poop-deck of a great steamer, speeding swiftly 
on through the pale gloom of th^ warm night, 
a starry sky above, and the dusky purple ^vaveh’.ts 
of the Mediterranean rippling with soft plush, 
as if caressingly, against the vessel’s side. There 
had been a broad white awning spread, os usual, 
over the after-deck, sacred to chief-cabin pas- 
sengers ; but, as usual also, it had been deftly 
removed, when night fell, by the supple brown 
hands of those lithe, tiger-footed, tiger-eyed 
Lascars who form the majority of the crew on 
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bofird of our fast-steaming Peninsular and Ori- 
ental packets, such as was the Ctjprus, homeward- 
bound. 

There was something majestic, something 
almost oppressive too, in the solemn stillness 
that prevailed, not a sound being heai'd save 
the wash of the dark-blue water, os the powerful 
engines fori:cd the shijj along ; and tlie low hum 
of conversation that arose from a group collected 
near the cabin hatchway, some few paces distant 
from where stood the two girls, in their mourning 
garb, apart from the rest. These two were silent 
now ; one of the sisters — for such they evidently 
were — looking dowm over the vessers side, towards 
where tlie softly muimuring sea was dappled 
hero and there by faint phosphorescent gleams ; 
while the other turned her beautiful face towards 
the East, unconsciously ns it seemed, and gazed 
with sad eyes along the streak of glistening 
foam that marked the stearaer*s wake. 

A light yet hesitating footfiill on the deck, 
the rustle of female dress, and then, in a low 
voice, the commonplace words : * Your Ladyship ! 
Tea is ready.’ It needed not the muslin apron;* 
the trim waist, and punctilious neatness of 
attire, to indicate the caste of her who uttered | 
this little crisply spoken speech. Only a lady’s- 
maid drilled and schooled from her teens into 
the traditions of the still-room, could have con- 
trived to be at once so meekly suggestive and 
so softly audibhi. 

‘ Very well, Pinnett ; you can take the shawls,* 
answered one of the sisters. 

‘ Yes, my Liuly,* was the quiet reply ; and 
the maid retired as gently as she had approached. 

After a brief pause, the two girlish figures 
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moved towards the culn’ri-stairs, near which stood 
the steanicr’s cajdaiii, l»luir and genial, the light 
from the biiinaclc hliiuiiig tm his gold-lnced cap 
and wcJithtr-bfatcii face. ‘It’s a fine evening, 
my Lady, and a pity to lose it,* said tlie tough 
olil Bcaiiian, in his hind fatherly voice. ‘We 
can’t, yon know, exp(.*ct much more of the clear 
weather, past Malta as we are, and at this 
uncertain time of year.* 

‘ We shall come on deck again, Captain Burton, 
thank you,’ was the rejoinchn* ; and then both 
the siaten moved on, (sibinAvards. As they 
passed the group of loungers congregated near 
the hatchway, more than one glance of mingled 
curiosity and interest was turned towards them, 
and then the hum of voices grew somewhat louder 
than before. With the exception of an oily 
and deferential Barsee in glossy broadcloth, 
diamond fihirt*.studR, and varnished boots, all 
the passengers chatting tog(‘(lier were of British 
speijch and nationality. There was yellow, 
grumbling old Major Grudge, on Anglo-Indian, 
long since seiisonod ' to the (!limat(i, as he tells 
you, somewhat ^boastfully, after a five minutes’ 
acquaintanceship ; with sallow Mrs Grudge and 
her schoolgirl daughters returning for cheap 
education at Bruges or Bonn. There ^ were 
languid subalterns on sick-leave ; a magistrate 
or so ; a fieldofiicer or two ; a stray indigo- 
planter ; the editor of a Mofussil news])aper ; 
and the inevitabhi travelling M.I\, who has been 
out to ‘do’ India, and thus ^vin for himself 
parliamentary prestige by asking awkward ques- 
tions and tormenting optimist Secretiiries of State. 
There were ladies and children in larg(' majority, 
of course, and with them the usual Nilocountry 
invalids, and the usual tourists, fresh from Cairo 
or the Catarjicts. 

‘Very pretty, both!* drawled out a pallid 
young cavalry officer, whose remaining ener^es, 
sorely impaired by brandy-and-socla imbibed 
amid the hot winds of parching Dustypore, 
seemed to be devoted to ;in attempt to swmlow 
the massive gold head of his short wlii])stick. 
‘ Hard to say which looks Gie best ; but, for choice, 
I’d het upon the one who went down first — 
Miss Carew.’ 

‘Then you’d lo.se your wager, Seftoii, I cau 
tell you,* responded bilious-eyed Major Grudge, 
with a f^n of contempt i’or the griffin’s discern- 
ment. *That was the Marchioness, as it happens, 
and not Miss Carew.* 

‘Mr Sefton’s was a very natural mistake*,’ said 
good-natured Mrs Colonel* Grtieri of the Ahmed- 
nuggar Artillery. ‘They were twin sisters, you 
see, and so much alike— ppor, pretty young things. 

.»A sad story, was it not, of the Marchioness 
being left a widow after only a ycjxr (jf married 
life out there in EgyT>t. HeT young husband, 
the late Marquis, had not had the title vtu-y 
long, arul the doctors ordered him, as a forlorn- 
hope, to Cairo. He died there.’ 

‘Not tlnjre, dear Mrs Green ! It wjls at Luxor,* 
exclaimed another of the Anglo-Indian ^ ladies 
eagerly. 

‘ At the Second Catamet ; I saw it in Galiif- 
naniy chimed in a third member of the 
grfiun. 

‘Excuse me,’ remarked a tounst; ‘I was at 
Khartoum at the time, and know aU. about it. 
I liad met the pai’ty, too, at Eleplianta. Terribly 


siublen at the lust, it Wiis I Poor iellow — tluit 
young Lord Lefuiiinster, I mean — it was sad to 
see him, with his hectic colour and wistful eyes, 
leaning on his young bride’s arm, amoiijj the 
granite columns and mintBd chambers of the 
temples. Everybody kneW how it mu&t end ; 
but somehow, when the. wor.'.t came, everybody 
Avas shocked and sorry. Lucky that her sister 
was travelling with them, Avas it not ? ’ 

‘I Avondcr Avhethcr she Avill marry again; she 
doesn’t look tAveuty, and a beautiful young 
creature too, sad as she seems now,* said Mrs 
Green of Ahmednuggar, with that tendency to 
]>rophctic matchmaking which is innate in the 
best of women. 

‘ It should be Miss Cora’s turn next,* observed 
the indigo-planter. 

‘Ah, Ave shall see about that,’ put in, more 
authoritatively, anotlu'r passenger, little Ned 
Tattle, I'etuniiii" from Egypt to his beloved 
Jermyn Street lodgings and his club-Avindow, 
and Avho, on the strength of Ids familiarity with 
Pall-Mall gossip, alfected the air of a fashionable 
oracle. ‘Can’t expect two of a family to land 
a big fish, you see, like a Marquis of L(!ominster, 
especially when a gii‘1 has not a sixpence. A 
Avonderfid match that, for the daughter of a 
■j>oor Devonshire baronet like old Sir Fulford 
(.\irew. I remember old Sir Fulford quite welL 
And then there ’s the present man, Sir Pagan, the 
brother of these young ladies, still more out at 
elboAvs, if possible, than his father before him. 
Tt sounds grand, don’t it, OareAv of Carew ; but 
Avhat’s the use of pedigree and that sort of thing, 
witliout the coin to back it % ’ added Tattle, whose 
grandfather had been a fashionable fishmonger 
in the Poultry, E.C., hut whose own name often 
figured at the tag-tmd of printed lists of guests 
at Macbeth House, Mandciville House, and else- 
where. 

‘But sliG Avill be well off — the Marchioness of 
Leominster, T mean?’ asked one of the company, 
ludf timidly rl(»f erring to Tattle’s superior infor- 
mation as to the ways and means of the aristo- 
(U’acy. A man Avho spoke so disrespectfully of 
haroiiets, and A\diose tune in talking of a Marquis 
was one of good-humoured j)atronage, Avas pretty 
certain of commandinp defertiuce; for his opinions 
among colonial self-exiles, homeAvard -bound. 

‘ Why, yes, rather,* answered th(i Pall-Mall 
philosopher, with a secret delight in being listened 
to. ‘You sec, young Leominster — poor felluAv — 
the late Marquis, was very mucli in love, and 
happened to have unusual power over the pro- 
jierty. IBs AvidoAV gi‘ts Castel Vawr, the show- 
X)lace of the family, on the Welsh border, and 
a heap of money besides. Thirty thousanrl u 
year at the hs'ist of it, or more likely thirty-five, 
the Castel Vawr rent-roll must be ; and I ’m not 
sure that Leominster House, Piccadilly, and the 
London liouae-propci’ly, do not belong to her 
too — for life, anyliow. Only the Lincolnshire 
estates, AAdiich are strictly entailed, go to the lu*ir. 
I am speaking of the present Marquis of I^eo- 
minster, Adolphus Montgomery — we called him 
Dolly, and thought him a mu£f — second-cousin 
to poor AVilfred that died.* 

Un this subject, one or two further observations 
were made. It was told how the late Marquis’s 
yacht Fairy Qusen was on her way back to 
England, having on board, too, the remains of 
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]i(*r lioLIe owner ; and it was plausibly corijectnml 
tliat the sisters had cliosen tlie leiij^thier Soiilh- 
uiiipton route, as enabling them to avoid tluj 
stir and bustle of the land- journey from Brindisi 
to Marseilles. And then the conversation flowed 
into other channels, and the group presently 
broke up. 


HINTS TO YOUNG WRITERS. 

The following hints — they pretend to be noUiing 
more — are oH'ered to those who desii’e to culti- 
vate the art of comiiosition. Not that the best 
instruction in the world will of itsedf make an 
author, any more than it can make a painter 
or a sculptor. Something more than mere 
teaching is needed. When Opie the painter 
I was asked by a young student what he wms 
i in the habit of mixing his colours with, he 
replied grimly ; ‘ With brains, sir.* And he was 
‘ right, llei'e we have the iirst rcicjuisiLe for 
i success in tlie higher arts. Composition among 
I the rest. Those who have no ‘brains,’ no intel- 
i lectual power, had better let pen and jiaper 
j alone. But even those who have a fair sliare 
I of power must know how to use it. They want 
I practice, and they w’ant training ; and the irain- 
I iiig which they cannot get li'om others, they 
must he willing to give to themselves. Those, 

I liowever, who are in (uirnost about making the 
most of their powers, are usually glad to avail 
, themselves of the experhmec of others ; and it is 
for this reason that the following pngc's are written. 

I For although it is not possible, in one sense, 

' to teach composition, it is possible to point out 
! certain errors that should be avoided, and certain 
objects that should be kept in view, with the 
; best metliod of attaining those objects. And 
' since all the siiggebtions that we have to ofier 
j upon these points are founded upon cixperience, 

I it is hoped that they will afford help to those 
I wIjo may he trying to help themselv(*s. 

I To begin then : What is it that you wi.sh 
I to do? You "wish to express your thoughts in 
! ivi-iting, for the heiieiit of others. But ‘out of 
nothing, nothing comes ; ’ therelbi*e you must Iirst 
liave thoughts to express. First the thought, 
and then its utterance ; first tlie matter, and then 
the muiiner. The subject falls naturally into 
these two divisions. 

First, the thought. It is strange that we should 
require to learn even to think, hut like many 
another strange thing, it is true ; and anything 
that helps us to think wisely and truly is not 
to; be neglected. We shall find that there is 
no greater slimulus to thought than contact 
■with other minds ; and this comes to us mainly 
thiough conversation and through books. It 
is true that real conversation, the keenest of 
intellectual pleasures, the most stimulating of 
intell(.*ctual exercises, is hut seldom to be had. 
And yet now and Hhmi, in the course of our 
lives, we arc so happy us to meet with a com- 
panion who has this power of conversation, as 
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apart from idle fiagmentary gossijiiiig. And the 
result is startling. We are no longer the same 
persons that vra were. Some change has passed 
upon us. Not only have we found a friend, 
but wc have found ourselves. It has been truly 
said that one of our great wants in life is •some- 
body who sMU walx nis do what we ecm.* And 
until this want is satisfied, we know not what 
we can do. But when we meet with this ‘ some- 
body,’ we find ourselves in a new W'orld, It 
is us if our mind took fire at his mind. Wo 
are ‘taught the whole of life in a now rhythm ;* 
we are ‘lifted into that mood out of which 
thoughts come that remain as stars in our firma- 
ment’ for ever. Whence come they? We can- 
not tell. Up to this moment we have had no 
such thoughts. But for this companionship, 
wc had not hud them now. Yet they did not 
originate with ouj- friend, but with ourselves. 

Probably Socrates was the first to recognise tliis 
result of sympathetic intercourse. It is to tliia 
that he refers when he cuUs himself the midwife 
of men’s thoughts. Be Quincey and Emerson 
Loth insist strongly on this benefit of ro..versa- 
tion ; ;uid it was probably something of the same 
kind that (Jluirles Lamb had in his mind when, 
after speaking of the death of several friends, 
he said : ‘And now, ibr so many parts of myself i 
I have lost the market.’ I 

But such intercourse is I'are. It is probable I 
that it comes but seldom to any of us, while to 
many it never comes at all. Consequently, we ; 
are obliged, for the most part, to go for oiu? mental i 
stimulus to books, wliich ai*c more or less accessible | 
to us all. > 

And what ■will books do for us? Why ai*e we i 
to read lliom '? Not for enjoyment merely ; not ; 
only in order to store the memory with facts, nor 
even to (tiirioh ^the mind ■w’ith the thoughts of 
great men. We read them and ■wo value them j 
for all these reiisfms ; but they have a higher j! 
nsc still; namely, the education of the powers, ■ 
the cultivation oi' the mind, the formation of the I 
character. ‘Books,’ says Emerson, ‘are for no- | 
thing but to inspire.’ The mere transference of | 
the contents ol’ a book to our own mind will do ‘ 
us Rttle goocl unless the mind, besides receiving, , 
acts uy^uii what it receives. The food of the mind, ; 
like tliat of the body, is intended to be digested ' 
and assimilatitd, to nourish, and to result in growth 
and increase nl* power. If I am to bo in no way . 
better when J lay do^^^l my Plato or my Slialc- I 
spoore than T was when I tot*k it up, I will^* 
not rejid at all. Why should I ? But if I havo*','^ 
held iuUwcourso with ‘a soul that made my ‘ 
soul wiser,* then indeed my time has not been 
wiisted. 

The amount of reading th.'it is profitable will 
vary with each individual, since it depends upon 
the mind’s receptivity and power of assimilation, 
it 18 t»f less importance to read much than to 
read wisely and well. AVisely — that is, to read 
exclusively good authors ; and well — \idth the 
reasoning power, the imagination, and the affec- 
tions awake and on the tilcrt. 

We are, then, to read for’oiu* own mental and 
moral culture ; we are not, as a rule, t(j read 
in order to write. It is true that in some cates, 
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fnicli 08 in pr^panition for literary work done 
‘to order/ tliis is iiievitaljle. But Jill will aj^rec 
that tlie host woj k is not done in tliis way. It is 
the siil)j(‘et wliich we have studied for its own 
Bake, whose interest and value have drawn us 
irresistihiy onward, on which we sliall he he^st 
able to write ; and this not merely on account 
of our better acquaintance with it, but from the 
interest whicih we take in it. It is extremely 
difficult to interest otht‘rs in an} thing in whicli 
we are not interested ourselves. 

Obvious as this considtiration appears, it is fre- 
quently Overlooked, if we may judge by tlie un- 
Teadubleness of mucli that is jn'inted both in ]»eri- 
odicals and hooks. The writers of such unread- 
able matter may have said to themselves: ‘This 
subject will make a magazine article, or even a 
book ; ’ they did not say : ‘This is a subject of 
interest, of imj)ort to mankind ; we must needs 
try to make its value as clear to others as it is to 
ourselves.* This is the spirit in wdiicli we ought 
to write. If we cannot show to onr fellows 
Bomething that W'e see, and that th(‘y w'ould he 
the wiser and the ]i.'i])])ier and the better for 
seeing, we need scarcely Avrite at all. 

If the choice of a subject is still a difliculty, 
it may he well to inquire wherein the diniciilty 
liee. It is possible* that the questions which 
interest you have no attraction for your acquaint- 
nneea ; and being uc>customcd to loneliness in 
your pursuit of them, you despair ()i‘ mc*et- 
ing with sympathy from vour readers. But 
it is certain that, however lomdy you may he 
in your own circ-h*, you are not alone in tlie 
world. That wliich yon ciire^ for, others care 
for. What is of value to you is of value to 
them. Therefore— as Mr Bunt, the American 
artist, says to his pupils — ‘Find out wdiat yon 
con do, and do it. Follow your own individual 
taste, and somehody will appreciate it.* 

Or perhaps your favourite subjects ai’e old 
and time-worn. This is natural enough ; for 
everything that is of purely human interest, 
and therefore of speci.al intere.st, is as old as 
the human race itself. And yet it is just these 
subjects tliat are never exhausted. They possess 
the secret of perpetual youth. And for this 
reason ; the things themselves present new aspects 
to each generation, and conseciuently are capable 
of a fresli representation in liteVature. The 
literature of each genei’idion possesses some chtu- 
acteristics peculiar to itself ; but these depend 
loss unon new subjects than upon new views of 
old Buhj('cts. 

You have now, we will Buppose, decided upon 
your subject, and are sitting, pen in hand, 
prepared to begin to write. At this point you 
will find yourself face to face with an important 
question. That question is not, ‘What can be 
said upon this subject ? ’ — for doubtless much may 
be said which is not worth saying ; nor is it, 
‘What do I think about it?’ — lor possibly you 
may never have thought about it at all, or your 
thoughts may he mistaken. But ask in all 
honesty, ‘What is the truth about this matter?* 
And the answer to this cjuc^stion, if you are so 
happy 08 to find it, will be Bomething worth 
having. 

We come now to our second point — the utter- 
ance of the thought. You know now what it 
is that you ‘want to say ; you have next to 
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consider how you will say it. The all-impnrtiint 
thing here — that which you must keep inexorably 
in view — that to ‘which everything else must 
give way, and which must itself give way to 
nothing— is accuracy. Do not he tempted to 
imagine that one word is as good os another. 

On the contrary, it is (‘itliej better or it is 
worse. Change the word, ami you may ])crhai)S ^ 
change the id(*a. If one word expresses your 
meaning, then any other word may express 
something that is not your meaning. Many 
young wi’iters are harassed by a morbid fear of 
tautology, and accordingly they coll(‘-ct a number 
of words that they heli«*.ve to he synonyms, and 
use them altormitidy. Such a sysh'-iii is fatal to 
accuracy. Wliy should a word shirk its duties 
merely hi'cause the word lias been used before? 

It may often he necessary to use the same word 
several tiuit‘s in one j)aragraph, or even in one 
sentence. Under such eiirumstances, console 
yourself with the i*eflec,tion, that tautology proper 
consists less in the recurrence of woi'ds,"tlian in 
the repetition of i(l(*us. 

You iu‘e resolved, then, to he accurate. And 
the next point to consider is clearness. The 
simplest words will serve you hi*st ; ibr you an* 
writing in oi’der to he understood by others, and 
unless you can attain this primary object, your 
labour will he Ihrovvii away. Your readers, esja*,- 
cially if they he hasty ones, will misunderstand } ou 
if it is possible ; it is your part to see that that 
shall he impassihle. Bri'vity and conciseness you 
will find valuable means to this end. If you wrap 
up your moaning in many words, you will conceal 
it; your object, rcni ember, is to lay it hai’c to iJ'e 
juihlic eye. You ■will find it a good plan to read 
over your composition when you liavij finished 
it, and to strike out (^very unnecessary wf)rd. 
Above all, avoid redundant adjindives. They are 
merely the disguise under which weakness seeks 
to conceal itself. 

Others, again, are caught by some trick of 
words. A resounding sentence carries them away, 
an alliteration strikes them as impressive. Some 
are afllicttid with this fatal facility ; Hit*}' pour forth 
a torrent of words with no discoverable object. 

For all these, the remedy is one and the same. 
Bear in mind that your solo object is to tell the 
truth about your subject, or that portion of tlie 
truth which has rev(*aled itself to you, in such 
a way as to he uuderstoofl by others. Otlier 
considerations are secondar}’. 

But it may he said, are accuracy and clearness 
to he our only objects ? What becomes, then, of 
beauty of style? Here \ye confess that we can 
give no rules. Beauty of stylo is the result of 
the special pow'ers of the individual. In this, 
nothing will so much avail you as the study of 
groat authors. Boad them from pure love of 
them. ‘Jkitlio your spirit’ — as Charles Kingsley 
beautifully expresses it — ‘in their noble thnnglits, 
as in May-dew ; and feel youi-sidf thereby, if hut 
for an hour, more fair.* Give yourself up to 
their influence — drink in the spii'it of tlieir writ- 
ings, and feel yourself thereby lifted into a 
purer atmosphere, better able to see and feel 
truth yourself; hetti'r able to make others see 
and feel it too. 

And next, you may pass on to analyse 
their speeial hoautii's. Acquaint yonrsi*lf with 
Shakfipeare ; study his inurvoUous creations, his 
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Piibliiriii tlmnghtB, his grout and variod powers 
of expression. T.iVe down your Do, Qniiiooy, 
and loiu'ii the res(mro,(\s of your inother-tohguo. 
(’omprire llazlitt’s clour, cool, and somewhat 
hard English with the delicate grace and 
hinnonr of Charles Lamh, or with the earnest- 
nosH and enthusiasm, the manly vigour, and 
llie tendernes.s no less manly, of Charles 
Kingsl(*y and Dr John Brown. Study Macaulay. 
Tlie style of these men is not the expres- 
sion of the mind merely, but of the whole 
ehariirter. So is it alw'ays. It rests, there- 
fon*, ill a great measure wdth ourselves whether 
our style shall be good or bad. To this noint 
we shall return presimtly, only adding lien*, 
that tlie permanence of our work is almost 
entirely depemlent upon the quality of the style. 
AVhat we say, may he very valuable ; but unless 
Ave, say it as well as it am be said, a day will 
come when some one (dse will say it better, and 
our Avork aauII be sii])crse<l(jd. 

You Avill probably find that your powers of 
I exjiressiou vaiy from day to day, nr catu from 
J lionr to hour. .At one time your tlioiiglits Avill 
i cijine to you clothed in language so appropriate, 

I that 3'ou liasteii to commit them to Avriting, lest 
I they should escape you. At another, CA'ery 
■ seiitenct*. is a labour. But that labour 3^011 must 
j make up A'our mind to bestow. If a particular 
I sentence is esp(‘ciall3" obstinate, it is sometimes 
' a help to Avitlidraw the ininrl from this or that 
form of expression — for dilliciilty of expression 
is soinetim(‘s the result of vagueness of conception 
— and to ask ycjiirself some such questions its 
these : What is it that I am trying to say ? 
A^hat do 1 mean? If this fails, it may be Avell 
to ])ass on and proceed A>'itb the essay ; but the 
olleiiding scuiteiice .should be carried in the mind, 
i and by no nu'aiis alloAViMl to have its own way. 
Cenerally, you Avill find that in a day or turn 
tin' idi'a taki*.s sliap(‘ of itself. 

The (»peiiiiig and the concliidiiig sentence of 
your comjiositioii Avill genei'ally cost you the 
I most labour. U])Oii this point it is not easy to 
giA^’e advice. One hint we may oiler. The 

particular topic Avitli Avliich 3'ou are occupied 
is certain to be a branch of some other and wider 
subject. A slight sketch of the general subject 
makes a good introduction to that division of it 
Avliicli you have chosen for your composition. 
But above all, spare no pains. No excellence 
can he attained A\dthout Avork. Do not be 
tempted to say of anything, ‘That will do.* It 
will not do, if you can make it better. And this 
is a les.soii siieciully needed by those aaOio lia\^e 
talent. The.se, if they are Avilling to work, may 
doubtle.93 do better than others less gifted ; but 
the chances are that they Avill do avoisc, bccausi* 
they will imagine that for them work is uii- 
iieeessjiry. 

If you cannot begin j^our essay gracefully — ^if, 
that i.s, you can tliink of nothing that is at once 
true and suitable, plunge boldly into your sub- 
ject. Anything is better than spinning fine 
sent(;nces about nothing. And the same remark 
applies to the conclusion. When you have 
Jiuished— stop. Nothing i.s more pitiable than 
to see an author Avho has exhausted his idea.s — 
not to speak of his readers* patience — wandering 
through mazes of meaningless verbiage, in the 
hope of stumbling upon a concluding sentence. 


A graceful conclusion is undoubtedly desimble 
for the completeness of rompo.sition ; but it may 
Ihi dispensed Avitli, if it is beyond your powers. 
If you cannot complete your composition, wait 
and AVork until you can. 

After all that has been said about beauty of 
style, it is perbap.s unnecessary to caution you 
against any approach to slang. Have you any 
love at all for the English language? We will 
hope that 3'()ii have, for cerlaiidy no one ought 
to Avrite Avho has not. Then remember that 
the preservation of that language in its purity 
depends largely upon those Avlio take in hand 
to Avrite it. 

AVhen you have finished 3'our composition, 3mu 
will naturally be anxious to judge of its merits. 
It is commonly assumed that we can form 
no reliable judgment of our own work; as 
much at lea.st i.s implied in the usual advice to 
young Avriters — namely, ‘Head over your com- 
position, and strike out all the sentences that 
you consiiler particularly good.* And although 
this is an extrimie suggestion, it is not to he 
denied tliat a young author is hardly the best 
judge of bis own work — that ‘Fancy*8 fondness 
for the cliihl she bears* is apt to mislead the 
judgment. It is well, if po.ssible, to havA? a 
second opinirm. If, therefore, yon have a friend 
on whose judgmiiit you can rely, you will find 
it an advantage to consult that friend. But 
unless 3'on know y<nir friend’s opinion to be valu- 
able, and unbia.sscd, do not ask it. The suggos- 
tion.s of incorii])etcnt pt^rsons Avill only perj»]ex you. 

Perhap.s thi‘ best method of te.‘'ting your oAvn 
work is the folloAving : AVhen your compo.sition 
is finishetl, when you have <lone all that you 
can to make it piu'fect, put it aAvay for two or 
tliree months, and forget it as far as po.s.sible. 
Meantime, pursue your reading f)f liistor}^ science, 
pliiloaoy)]i3', jioetry, and Avhat not, still confining 
3'^our.self to the be.st authors in your particular 
line of study or ta.‘3te ; and yon may be in- 
clined during the interA'al to write one or two 
papers on fre.sb subjects. Now return to the 
one you have laid Ijy. Its defects will strike 
you as forcibly il* it had been Avritten by 
somebody else ! And the practice which you 
have had in the interval Avill enable you to 
revi.se tlui defects with greater ease. Even experi- 
enced authors are often glad to keep a finished 
nninuscript for a time, before sending it to the 
printer, e.specially if it is on an important subject, 
and has been struck off in a hurry. 

As Ave took occjxsion to point out in this Journal 
for Jan. 20, 1881, you must not be too much 
discouraged if, at the outset of your career, 
you find that no editor will take your produc- 
tions. You honestly think that they are as 
good as many that 3n)U see in print; and you 
may he right. You are lemptial to wish that 
you had fiiends at court ; that, for example, you 
liad the good fortune to number an editor among 
your relations or intimate friends. Well, a day 
niay come when yon will derive lively satis- 
fariion from the re flection that you had no such 
intcrc-st, and that your success is the result of 
3nmr OAvn unaided exertions. In any case, do 
ii(»t he in too great a hurry to print your pro- 
ductions ; you Avill very likely see cause to {liter 
your opinions, in Avhich case you would riigrct 
having published them. 
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If ni'illier editor nor pnblisliPT will liave any- 
thing to say to you, rcdouole your efforts. Resolve 
tluit you will lierrioverc until your olferings prove 
either that you are not adapted for litei'iiry work, 
or till they are so much albovc the average that 
th(iy w’ill command attention. Really first-rate 
work is not apt to he rejected. Rut e.ven if your 
comfiositions are never to see the light, make it a 
j rule to finish them as carefully, and in all respects 
I to work OB well, as if you were w'riting for xnan- 
I kind and for all time. 

. Our treatise on com position would be incom- 
' plete if we were to leave untouched the subject 
of originality. We all wish to be original, and 
j so far this is well ; but originality is not to be 
' had for the asking, nor even for the trying. 
I Our object — as has been ahead y said— is to 
I put before otliers something that w^e see and 
1 feel, and to do this in our own w\ay, in the 
I way, that is, which is natural to us. And just 
i BO far as we succeed in doing this, shall we be 
original. If a number of persons group tbem- 
Bclves round any object, each one of them will 
see it at a different angle, the difference hiiing the 
result of his point of view. So each one of us 
can see truth from his own ])oiut of view, and 
therefore see something that otb(?rs are not in a 
position to see. This innidi of originality is open 
to us aU. A great genius secs from his own point 
of view and irom that of others as well. In his 
j power he differs from other men ; but bis objec.t 
18 the same as our oivn ; namely, first to see and 
then to make others sec. 

Again: if we allow ourselves to acquire a 
habit of exaggeration, it "will tell at once upon 
our composition. Even more latal is the habit 
of catching up fashionalde phrases, ‘expressions’ 
as tliey arc called. Surely ivc can be at tlie 
pains to clothe our thoughts in words that will 
fit them, instead of concealing their proportions 
in a ready-made garment that raridy covers any- 
thing w'orth the, name of a thought. 

Socrates used to tell the Athenians that the 
foundation of all real know'ledge was ‘to under- 
stand the true incaiiing of the ivords that were 
in their mouths all day long.’ The meaiiing of 
the words we use is often very different irom 
our meaning. If we. would only make up our 
minds every day and always, to say what w’c 
really mean, and to say it in word's that will 
convoy that meaning accurately, clearly, and 
forcibly, we should find the practice an invalu- 
able ai«l to composition. Be chary also of the 
j use of italics : if due emphasis cannot be given 
I to yonr words without Jreipieutly uudciiining 
' ^em, be sure you have missed the true art of 
I literary expression. At the same time, there are 
I occasions upon which italics are invaluable. But 
j let caution mark their u.s(^ 

We would add another caution to young WTiters. 
Many of them are disposed, by A\ay of appearing 
clever and deep-sighted, to assume a satirical or 
cynical style in the treatment of their subject. 
Our experience of such attempts is that they arc, 
almost without exception, ignominious failures. 
A writer of satire is one who requires much 
knowledge of life, and of human character and 
habits, and has be.sides a special eye for recogni.s- 
ing the seamy side of tilings. Young writers who 
seek to emulate oi- oven to imitate the style of 
such men ns Swilt or Fielding, Tliackeray or 


Dickens, generally, before many sentences are 
written, manage to betray their own inex- 
perience of liift, or their incapacity to judge 
ademiately of what they would hold up to odium ; 
while their defective literary expression tends lo 
exjiose thems(dvcs to the ridicule which they seek 
to bring dfiwii npiiii otliers. We would repeat to 
young writers, Shun satire and cynicism if you 
would shun almost certain di'feat. 

In concluding these rambling hints, we would 
again pi'es.s upon literarjr aspirants the neces- 
sity ol indnstiy and patience. The power of 
good writing is not acipiircd — except in cases so 
rare Jis to be quite out of account — without the 
expenditure of much thought and labour ; and 
even after articles arii accepted by an editor — 
wliicli is not unfrispicntly done on grounds ajiart 
from their merely literary cliaracter—tlK'y may 
reqiiire to be subjected to much alteration 
and revision. As this revision is generally done 
by men of cxj)erienee, the young writer would 
do well to notii the changes in every case, by 
comparing the draft of his finished manuscript 
(which he should preserve) with the article as it 
appears in print. This would afford liim a better 
means of self-judgment and stdf-correction than 
the reridiiig of a dozen treatises on the art of 
composition. In this way, also, he would be able 
to ascertain somewhat ol* his own weakness find 
strength, and the particular directions in wdiich 
these lie ; and if lie bo, not too sidf-opinioiiated, 
he is sure in the end to profit by the com- 
parison. 
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A TALK OP UEVKRSKI) TDKXTITIES. 

HY T. W. Hl’KK.llT. 

C[TAT‘TKR I. 

The room 'was the second -lloor-back of a certain 
hou.’^e in a certain shabby-genha*! street in the 
])ui-lieiis of Soho, London. It was a good- 
sized room, and had two window's, the outlook 
from w'liich was not a veiy lii'cly one, being 
limited to the back ])remiscs of sumliy other 
houses, which, as a riiK?, formed the jiLnground 
of irmume.itible children during the day, and the 
trysting-place of innumerable cats during the 
small -hours of the night. On fine days, vistus of 
drying linen might be discerned fluttering far 
into the murky distance. 

The furniture of the room W'as worn and shabby 
with age and much hard wear. The faded carpet 
was darned in nuiny places, and patched in others 
wdth pieces differmit from itself; the hearthrug 
w'as worn threadbare with the usage of many 
years ; the glass over the cliimncy-piecc was 
cracked, and its once gilt frame 'was blacktmcd with 
age. There was a liorse-luiir sofa botw’een the 
windows, to sit on which was like silting on a 
plank ; and there were several cane-bottomed 
chairs, most of wdiich W'erc more or less rickety 
and insecure. TIu^ two comfortable easy-chairs, 
one on each side of the fireplace, belonged to the 
present tenants of the room, as did also the 
writing-desk that stood opposite one of the 
windows, and the easel that was fixed near the 
other. There were several hanging shelves laden 
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with bookp, juid maf^azines and uewspaparfi were 
Btrcwii carelessly about. On the walls w^ere 
several sketches in water-colours, and some half- 
dozen caricatures in chalks. Finally, the room 
had three doors, two of tli(un opening into bed- 
rooms, and the lliird giving access to the common 
staircase of the lioust'. 

The time was seven r.M. on a pheasant evening 
in May. On the liorse-hair sofa was stretched at 
full length a young man of some five or six and 
twenty years, on whose features thci traces of recent 
illness werii plainly visible. A magazine had 
dropped idly from bis fingers, and he now lay 
])erfedly still, watehing a glint of dying sunlight 
as it slowly mounted higher and In'ghiT on the 
opposite wall. His face, without being markedly 
handsome, was a pleasant one to look upon. Its 
expression wiis one that seemed to mingle i*efine- 
ment of thought with decision of cliai'acter. His 
eyes were particularly good -dark, grave, reflec- 
iiv^e, yet with a playl'ul gli'jim in them at times 
which seemed to show tliat he had not left his 
youtli so far behind him as not to be able to 
enjoy a little fun or nonsense in due season. His 
complexion wius olive, and liis hair black ; and 
from t<ip to toe he measured six feet and a little 
over. J>y iirofession be was a w'riler for sundry 
newspapers and magazines, a sort of guerrilla 
trooper attached to no staff or corps in particular. 
His name w'as Frank Frobisher. 

Before the gleam of sunlight had <]^uitc faded 
from the wall, the noise of footsteps ascending 
the stairs was heard, accompanied by the sound 
of a mellow voice carolling forth the refrain of 
the last popular song. Then the door of the 
room was opened, and the new-comer halted for a 
moment on the threshold. 

‘IVliat a bear I must be!* be exclaimed. | 
‘For tin' moment, I had forgotten tliat you might j 
be snoozing. Have 1 disturbed you V * i 

‘ A good tiling if you had. I seem to have been 
snoozing my brains away of late.' 

‘How do you feel by this time?’ asked the 
other as he came forward and shut the door. 

‘ Oh, better — better,’ was the answer, given a 
little querulously. ‘ The doctor says I am better, 
BO 1 suppose I must be.’ 

Tlie new-comer, Dick Drummond, was a tall, 
lanky, freckled young man, about the same age, 
as his friend, or it may be a year or two older. 
He liad dark-blue eyes, that seemed made lo 
f'x press fun and mischief rather than any deeper 
shadiis of feciling, but which yet could be tender 
enough on occasion. Ilis long straggling red hair 
looked as if the tonsorial scissors would improve 
its appearance. He wore a slouched hat, and a 
brown velveteen jacket that had evidently seen 
better days. He "was an unrecognised genius in 
the gri“at u orld of Art, a painter who painted 
more pictures than he could sell. He and Fro- 
bisher were bosom-friimds, and shared the second- 
floor-hack between them, 

‘ Wliat liave you there 1 * asked Frobisher, 
noticing that his friend was laden with sundry 
parcels and packages. 

‘ Item— one half-quartern loaf ; and isn’t it 
a beauty ? * answered Drummond solemnly as he 
proceeded to place his packages one by one on the 
table. ‘ Look at that crust ; there ’s perl(u:tion of 
form and colour. Item — half-pound of prinu* 
Dorset, as sweet as a daisy. Item-four ounces 


of the best mixed tea. “ I like a wholesome dish 
of tea” — Vr Jijlmson. Item — two bloaters, genu- 
ine Yarmouth, and no mistake. Item — one ounce 
of Kauaster for your especial hidioof Your pipe 
lias been idle too long, old fellow. Item — one 
bottle of prime old crusted port, to be taken 
medicinally as often as need be.^ 

‘But how on earth did you raise the money 
to buy all lliese luxuries?’' asked Frank, a little 
aiLxiou.sly. 

‘ Ohl ISmoker stood me a liver for my “ Andro- 
meda.” Tra-la-lala.’ He had turned to the 
cupboard by this time, and was emptying the 
packet of tea into the little caddy. 

‘Dick, tliH truth is not iii thee,’ answered 
Frohislier after a pause. ‘There’s a postcard 
from Smoker on the chimney-piece. He declines 
to give “Anrlroiueda ” houseroom at any price.’ 

‘ More idiot he,’ auswiTed the unabashed Dick. 
‘He doesn’t know a work of genius when he secs 
it Those wretched dealers never do. Mark my 
words, that picture will sell for a thousand 
guineas before I’ve been a dozen years under 
the daisies.* 

Dick went on with his preparations for tea, 
bringing out the tray and arranging the cups 
and saucers ; stirring up the fire — for the May 
evening was chilly to the invalid — and puttmg 
the little kettle on to bfdl. For economy^ sake, 
the two young men waited upon themselves as 
much UR possible. 

‘Iticharil, 7??07t am?) you have been visiting 
your relative the pawnbroker,’ said Frobisher 
after a minute’s silence. 

‘ Not for the first time in my life, nor for the 
last, I liope. But what does it matter to you 
whej’e I Ve been ? One must live.’ 

‘But one can live without prime old crusted 
port, espi'.ciaUy in the present state of our 
finances.’ 

‘ And I say wo can’t, at least you can’t. The 
medico has ordered you wine, ami wine you shall 
have.’ 

‘Dick, you have brim pawning your mother’s 
ring.’ 

‘What if 1 have? There was nothing else left 
that I could g(?t a deewit advance on. I had no 
more ])ot- boilers ready; and I’m afraid they 
wouldn’t liavi* advanced mucli on the manuscript 
of your comedy.’ 

‘Ah, Dick, I shall never know how to repay 
you. 13 111 yt)U ouglit not to l^ii^'e pawned the ring.’ 

‘ But 1 say that 1 ought. If my mother were 
alive, she would be tlie iirst to applaud me for 
doing so— under the circumstances.’ 

Flank could only shake his head. He had no 
strength to argue the point. 

‘Besides,’ went on Dick, ‘there’s poor Tom 
Ellis only just out of the liosjutal, aud tliat pretty 
little wife of his without a shilling to bless herself 
with. The poor thing quite broke down when 
I began lo talk to lier, and then she confessed 
that neithiir bhe nor Tom had tasted food since 
yostci’day.’ 

‘ Dick, perhaps you did right after all to pawn 
the ring. But what a useless log am I ! ’ 

‘ Tra-la-la-lala ! ’ sang Dick. ‘ Another week 
or two will set you on your pins as right as a 
trivet, old boy. Confound this kettle ! It doesn’t 
even sing yet. Won’t you try one of these Yar- 
mouth fellows ? ’ 
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‘ No, thank you. Nothing but a cup of tea.* 

‘With a thill slice of toast nicely buttered. 
Many 'b the Hlice of toast I used to make for the 
^(Uer in the old days at home.’ 

Frank lay hack languidly on Iuh cushions while 
Dick went on with his preparations for tea, 
whistling under liis breath as he did bo. 

‘Supposing it’s a bright warm day to-morrow,* 
said j)ick presently, ‘how jolly it would be to 
take a holiday 1 * 

‘I should like it above all thing«,* answered 
Frank. ‘I feel as if I had lived among bricks 
and mortar for years.’ 

‘ We might take the train as far a.s Richmond, 
hire a boat at the bridge;, and paddle up-stream 
for five or six miles, tlien land, and dine at Home 
old-fafiliioned river-side inn.' 

‘ That would be capital,* 

‘After dinner, we would lounge in tlie filiade 
of some big old chestnut — they are all in bloom 
just now. And then, while 1 did a hit of 
sketching, you should tliink out the plot of your 
next story ; and in the cool of evening, we would 
take boat again and drop quietly down the stream, 
and finish up the day with a few natives and some 
botth'd stout.* 

‘Quito an idyllic sketch, Dick, especially the 
oysters and stout. But ’ 

‘But me no buts. I*ve got the ready berc, 
my boy — here,* answered Richard the impulsive 
os he tupped his waistcoat p(jckct with a joyous 
air. 

‘But think of our debts. Four weeks’ rent 
owing.* 

‘Together with one or two other trifles not 
worth mentioning, b’rank, the more deeply T 
am in debt, the more I enjoy a holiday. Seems 
as if my creditors were shinding treat, you know. 
So kind on theii* jjart ! ’ 

‘ Suppose we <lefer our holiday, and pay a fort- 
night’s rent with the nuuiey?’ 

‘Not a bit of it. Old Dabcbick is in no want 
of money. He’s rich, my boy, rich, and can 
afford to wait. I only wish dear old Lcyland 
were here to go with us.’ 

‘And so do I, with all my heart,’ responded 
the invali<l. 

‘But he’s in Tregathlin Bay by this time,’ 
went on Dick, ‘trying to paint those wonderful 
cliffs, that seem to have put on a different shade 
every time you look at them.’ 

Bence Leyland was a brother of the brush who 
tenanted rooms on the floor above those occupied 
by our friends. Although twenty years older 
than cither of them, lie was os young at heart 
as they, and when he was at home they were all 
.chums together. At present he was away on a 
glinting tour in the neighbourhood of the Land’s 

At this moment, a slatternly maid-of-all-work, 
after a preliminary tap at the door, intruded her 
head into the room and announced : ‘A gentleman 
to sec Mr Frob’sher.* 

‘ Show him up, whoever he may be,* answered 
Frank languidly. 

‘And just as this bloater was done to a turn !* 
sighed Dick. 

‘ The banquet must be postponed.* 

The slatternly servant opened the door, and 
ushered in a little dapper elderly gentleman with 
a keen but good-natured face, whose sharp gray 


ey(«j seemed to take in the room and its occupants 
at a glance,. 

‘Beg pardon. Trust I’m not intniding,’ he 
said. ‘ But are these the chambers of Mr Frank 
Frobisher ? ’ 

‘This is my room, sir; and I am Frank 
Frobisher.* 

‘ Not ill, I hope. — Good gracious ! that will 
never do,’ exclaimed the stranger. ‘But I must 
explain that 1 have called to see you on a private 
matter of great importance.’ 

‘ 1 have no secrets from my friend, sir. What- 
ever you have to say, may be said openly before 
him.’ 

‘ In that case, sir, allow me to introduce in)’self. 
My name is Gimp — John Gimp, attorney-at-law, 
and an old acquaintance of your lamented father 
—that is, if you really are Mr Frobisher the 
younger.’ 

‘1 really and truly am Frank Frobisher the 
younger; and I still retain a very clear recollection 
of you, Mr Gimp, although I liave not seen you 
since I was eight years old.’ 

‘ Flattered, I 'm sure. Good memory, great 
acquisition,’ said the lawyei*. 

‘Before you go any further, Mr Gimp, I 
must iiitroilucc you to my friend — the only 
friend 1 have in the world — Mr Richard Drum- 
mond. Dick, Mr Gimp, an old friend of the 
family.* 

‘ Charmed, I ’m sure, to make Driimmoud’s 
acquaintiince,* said the little man. ‘And now, 
Mr Frobislier,’ resumed the lawyer, putting on 
his business air, and looking at the young man 
keenly, ‘ if your memory carries you back so far, 
may 1 ask when and where you recollect having 
seen me before ? ’ 

‘ At ebonies, my father’s old house.* 

‘ True — very true, i was often there. Do you 
recollect any peculiarity in connection with "the 
drawing-room at Cheiiies ? * 

‘Let me think. Do you refer to the hiding- 
place in tin; chiinncy that wjis one day discovered 
accidentally by iny father?* 

‘1 do. One more question. Can you tell me 
the nume of the lady who was governess to 
your sister ? * 

‘ You mean Miss Jukes ? * 

‘Ido.’ 

‘Miss Jukes, whom I one day caught you 
kissing in the shrubbery.* 

‘Fie! Mr Gimp, fie!* called out Dick from 
the fireplace. The kettle had boiled at last, and 
he was making the tea. 

* Eh, eh. Confound it ! I had quite forgotten 
that little incident,* answered the lawyer as he 
blew his nose in some confusion. 

‘You gave me half-a-cro\vn not to tell,* went 
on Frank. ‘And next day you advised my 
father to send me away to school.* 

‘ I did, I did. Dear me ! what half-forgotten 
memories your words bring back. You must be 
your father’s son, Mr Frobisher. May I ask 
whether you have any family documents in your 
possession ? ’ 

‘I have a heap of old letters and papers in 
a box in the next room. But why do you ask 
all these questions ? * 

‘With your leave, I will examine the papers 
in question to-morrow, and not keep the news 
I of your good fortune from you any longer.* 
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‘The news of my p^ood forturui!' cxclrtimod 
Frank, while a Bnddcn flush mounted to his 
IVavliead. Dick, with the gridiron in his lumd, 
turned liis head to listen. 

‘Do you renK'nilmr your uncle, Mr Timothy 
Askew asked Mi* Gimp with most provoking 
coolness. 

‘Mr Askew was iny father’s half-hrotluT. T 
have often heard iiiy mother sp<*ak of him, hut 
I never saw him.* 

‘Mr Askew went to Imlhi when quite a young 
man. He remained there thirty years, and wjis 
on his voyage home when Ik; died, lie li.ad 
made his 'wdll five years previously, and d(*])osited 
it with his hankers. By that will, you are 
declared Mr Askew’s sole heir and legatee. Your 
income will he something like eiglit tliousand 
a year ; and 1 e(uigratulate you very sincerely 
on yoiir good fortniu*.’ 

For a moment or two Frank could not speak. 

‘ I my uncle’s heir — the ludr of a man who never 
even saw me!* lie exclaiiiu;d at last. ‘Eight 
thousand n year ! ’ 

‘Enter the fairy godmother disguised as an 
elderly lawyer,* niurmnre.d Dick to himself. 
‘Frank will hardly care «ahoiit a hloater to his 
tea now. Pork sausage's at cl m’eii ponce a pound 
wmild hardly be goo<l enough.’ 

IVlr Gimp took snulf vigorously, 

‘ It seems like a dream. I can hardly believe ' 
it true,* said Frank aftiT a pause. 

‘But for all that, it is perfectly true,’ res])onded 
the lawyer with a smile. ‘\Vavhinds— a very 
j)ivtty little place in Surrey, which Mr Ask(*w 
n(#\er lived to iiihahit — will now own you for 
its master. But wit can go into all needful details 
to-nioiTow.* 

‘It seems incrcdihle — like a tale out of the 
j4j’abian Nidlits ^. — How long has my uncle been 
dead 1 ’ 

‘ Six months. He died a fortnight after leaving 
Calcutta. — A pretty job l*ve had to hunt you 
up, Mr Frobisher. Who would expect to iiud 
the heir to eight thoustind a year in a gaiTet 
in Soho I * 

Dick took up his hat and crossed the room. 
‘I never believed in rich uncles from India 
till to-day,’ he said. ‘I’ve seen more than one 
of them on the stage ; but 1 ne.ver heard of one 
in real life till this afternoon. Frank, old fellow, 

1 congratulate you with all iny heart.’ 

The hands of the two friends met in a long 
hearty grip. 

‘Wiere on earth are you off to now, Dick?* 
asked Frobisher. 

‘I*m just going out for a little while, old! 
man. You and this gcntlemiiii ha\'e a lot of 
things to talk over, so 1 thought I would step 
round the corner for half an liour and imbibe 
a little of something, and pull myself together a 
hit, for you ’re going to he a regular swell now, 
Frank.* There was a ring of pathos in the 
honest fellow’s voice as he spoke thus, with his 
soft felt hat clutched between his strong fingers. 

‘If you dare to stir a step beyond that door, 
I’ll never speak to you again,’ cried Frobisher 
as he started to his feet. ‘Put down your hat 
this moment, and pour me out a cup of tea.* 

‘And 1 will tiil^c a cup also, if you please, 
Mr Drummond,* said the lawyer. 

Dick flung his hat across the room, and pro- 


ceeihid to do as he was told, whistling softly to 
hiiiis(df as he did so. lit* set one cup of tea before 
Frank, and anuth(*r before Mr Gimp, and then 
])oureAl out some for himself into a small basin, 
the tea service in the Soho lodgings being strictly 
limited to two cups and saucers. 

Meanwhile, the lawyer had resumed his con- 
vcr.sation with Frank. ‘Y(*.s, sir, a pretty chose 
I’ve had before I found yon,’ he said. ‘It’s only 
two hours since I obtained a clue to your where- 
abouts, and I lost not a moment in coming to 
see you. 1 just dropped in upon your uncle, Mr 
I’ebworth, as I came along, and told him the news. 
He was ovei Joyed.* 

‘My uncle overjoyed at your finding me!’ 
exclaimed the young man in an unmistakable tone 
of sarcasm. 

‘He really was. He himself has hce,n most 
indefatigable in his efforts to find you.’ 

‘I can quite believe it, now that I am rich. He 
was e([iially iiirlefatigable in his efforts to shun 
me so long as 1 was jiGor.* 

‘Beg pardon, but yon do Mr Pebworth an 
iiijnstico, I ’m sure ycui do.* 

‘Then 1 beg Mr Pebworth ’s pan! on. But you 
must remember, Mr Gimp, that I speak from 
bitter experience.* 

‘ You nave doubtless been poor, Mr Frobish* r, 
and poverty is like a cheap looking-glass, it 
distorts everything that is reflected in it. 1 ex})ect 
Mr Pcbwortii here, to eongratulate you in person, 
in the course of a few minutes.’ 

Frank flba'ted to his feet, an angry ligdit spoi’k- 
ling in his eyes. ‘Mr Pebworth eoming here! 
^riie last man in the world whom I should care 
to see.* 

‘And yet Mr Pebworth is your nearest living 
relative,* said the lawyer drily. 

‘ Because I havii the mis'lbrtune to be his ni'phew, 
is that any reason why I should like him or c.ure 
to see him ? ’ 

Mr Gimp’s reply to this qiutstion was a pinch 
of snuff. 

Frank took a turn across the room, and then 
resumed liis seat. ‘Look you, Mr Gimp,’ he 
began; ‘twice when Mr Pebworth was a youna 
man and ruin stared him in the face, he was saved 
by my father’s heljiing hand. Time went on. 
liiauks to the fresh start thus given him, Mr 
Pebworth grew 'prosperous and well-to-do. Mis- 
fortune oveitook my father, then came illness, 
then death. His last words to my mother were : 
“Pebworth will take care of Frank;** his last 
act, to write a few lines recommending mo to 
my uncle’s care. After my father’s death, the 
lines thus written were sent by my mother to 
Pebworlli. No answer. Then my mother wrote * 
twice. Still no answer. We Struggled on, sir, 
my mother and I, as well os we could for several 
years. Then iny mother fell ill, and after many 
months of sufi'ering, she died. Night and day 
through all that dreary Avinfer I hiul nursed her. 
All other occupations had to give way to that. 
The morning my mothcT died, a loaf of bread 
and a few shillings wiire my sole earthly posses- 
sions. Everything available had been sold or 
' pawned weeks before. Then I bethought me 
of my uncle Pebworth — as you said just now, 
my nearest living rtdative. I WTote, told him 
every tiling, and asked him to send me the means 
to bury my mother. An answer came by return 
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of post, inr losing — what think you? — two sove- 
roigiis! Yes, sir, forty shillings was all that 
Algernon Pebworth, Esquire, could afford to 
throw away on his dead sister ; and had it not 
been for the generous help of my friend Dnim- 
mond, my mother’s remains at this moment would 
be lying in a pauper’s grave. That very wetik, 
4 ny uncle’s name appeared in the Times as the 
donor of five guineas to a fund for the relief of 
the sufferers from an earthquake in South 
America. The Pharisee — the vile Pharisee ! ’ 

* Hush, sir, hush ! What you have said 
both pams and surprises nu*,’ said Mr flinip. ‘ 1 
have alwa 3 ’'s had Ihe very liighest opinion of Mr 
Pcbwf)rth.* 

‘Keep your opinion, sir, and cheriah it — only 
let me keep mine. 1 tell you that now I am rich, 
this man will fawn on me and flatter me and he 
as servdle to me as any spaniel, and tliat because 
gold is the only didty he has ever learned to 
woraliip.’ I 

‘ You are veiy biLter, Mr Frobisher, for so | 
young a man.’ i 

‘Poverty is a stem Bchoolmistress. She has 
taught me’ lessons which T can never forget.’ 

Mr Gimp sipped his tea in silence. For a little 
while no one spoke. 

Suddenly Frobisher turned to his friend. His 
face had brightened ti little, and there was a 
j grimly-humorous smile on his lips when he next 
spoke. ‘How would it be, avii{jo mio^ if you and 
I were to exchange identities for a couple of 
months ? ’ 

‘Eh?’ answered Dick with a start, not com- 
prehending what Frank had said. He had been 
thinking somewhat sadly that their old friendship 
could never be again quite what it had been. 
Frank would be a great swell now, and every- 
thing would necessarily be changed. 

Frobishei’s next words were spoken with a 
slow clear emphasis that could not be niisunder- 
Btood : ‘ Suppose that for tlui ne-xt two or three 
months you become Frank Frobisher, and 1 
become Dick Drummond ? ’ 

Dick only stared and shook his head. Had 
his fri(*iid taken leave of his souses, he asked 
himself. 

‘Surely, Mr F.robish(jr, you caiuiot mean your 
strange proposition to he taken seriously,* said 
the lawyer with a look of utter consternation. 
He too began to wonder whether this strange 
young man could really be in his right mind. 

‘I was nevt*r more serious in my life,* rcqdied 
Frobisher. ‘What I propose is, that my friend 
and J shall for the time being change identities. 
He shall take my name and position, I his ; and 
' I rely upon your assistance .and connivance, Mr 
Gimp, in carrying out this scheme.’ 

Mr Gimp took a pinch of snuff, and shook his 
head in emphatic disapproval of any such madcap 
idea. 

‘I am going among a set of people/ resumed 
Frank, ‘ int() a circle of relatives, <d’ whom I know 
little or nothing. As a rich man, I shall make 
their acquaintance at a terrible disadvantage ; I 
shall never really know thi'in, never see them 
without the mask cac,h of them will wear before 
me. Let me sUuly tlumi for a ffuv weeks from 
btdiind the scenes, as it were. As Dick Drummond 
the amanuensis, the secretary, the humble friend 
of the rich Mr Frobisher, 1 shall see many a slqj 


of the mask, have many an opportunity of judging 
08 to the real feelings and sentiments of my new-- 
found relatives.* 

‘ A strange scheme this of yours, Mr FrobisluT, 
a very strange scheme ; and I must really declimi 
to have anything to do Vith it,* said Mr Gimp 
solemnly. 

‘It’s like the rich uncle from India,* remark o. I 
Dick, ‘one of those things you hear about in 
jda^rs or novels, but never meet with in nail 

‘ Ikly dear Dick, there art*, stranger things 
liap})i‘ning every day in real life than any 
novelist or playwright dare make use of. As 
for this scheme of mine, mad as it may setjin 
at first sight, I am determined to cany it out. 
Dick, I can rely upon you, 1 know ? * 

‘Of course you can, old fellow. I’m yours to 
command in any Way and every way.’ 

MONDAY AT HER MAJESTY’S TOWER. 

On Mondays, as wt.‘ll as on Saturdays, the 
Tower of London is visited, free of charge, by 
all-the-world and his wife. All-the-world’s baby 
goes too, in arms — the inevitable baby that attends 
all excursions of home-loving Britons, and must 
he brought out when the trouble-tired wife is 
anxious for a holiday. The number of babies 
scut to the Tower is the most remarkable feature 
of a line holiday -making Monday there. We meet 
them on the long i)aved approaches that lead 
from towa»rcd gatew-ay to gateway ; we meet them 
in ihe Horse Ai’inoury, in presence of two rows 
of knights in panoply of w-ar, imjiudeiitly staring 
from the arms of some (iiiiet awe-stricken mother, 
at the fiercest of tliii w-arriors, or stri'.tching imd 
I crowing for a steel-clad soldier as for the moon —a 
I better picture any day than the bird’s nest in the 
cannons mouth ! We meet them up-stoirs in the 
Armoury, overcome by monotony and the smell of 
oil, and tyrannically screaming the order to their 
carriers to move on. We meet them in the dun- 
geons, c.alm and speculative, and complacently 
ogling the rubble walls, even where once im- 
prisoned life died out in long-protracted, unspeak- 
able misery, or where there lias many a time 
been heard by lantern light the voice of human 
agony and the croaking mechanism of torture. 

In the Jewel Room, too, we meet the babies, 
cocking round eyes contemptuously tow-ards the 
crown of the realm and the little mountain of 
gold and jewels. And at the foot of the staircase 
I thither, w here a chair is placed — perhaps for 
the restoration of the suffocated who nave braved 
the foul air of the upper room where those glit- 
tering temptations are kejit in prison — we again 
see the inevitable baby rocked happily on the 
knee of a poorly-dressed young mother. Is it 
a fairer sight to her th.an all the sjilendour of 
the Jewel Room up-st.airs? Is it more precious 
than the w'hole hill of crowns and baubles, and 
the wealth of beaten gold that must have been 
a minute ago unearthly glory to her eyes? Is 
the blazing crown of England worth her baby 
to the heart of her wdio hugs it under the poor 
plaid shawl? We hope the heart will have the 
right answer ready ; but we gre afraid to specu- 
late in tliis sad London ; and needless to say, 
w'e do not ask, lest w-e might he subjected to 
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an exact vaccount of the number of his teeth and 
a description of his ‘ takinj^ notice wonderful for 
his age/--which, no ‘doubt, he did in the. Jewel 
Room, with that contented cocking of the eye, 
or lie must hare bi*cii a hlasi^ baby, ready for 
anything, and past being astonished. 

For interest to the crowd, nothing can vie with 
the jew(ds — except the dungeons. Within an 
immense round glass screen to keep out the dust, 
and a barricade of iron bars to keep out tlui hands, 
is Bjiread tier above tier such a vision of gold as 
exists nowhere else out of the Arahian Nights; 
and at the top of all lies, bright with superb 
jewels, the crown of the noblest La<ly in the 
land. All round this huge* cagi^, the eyes and 
noses are loyally and admiiingly poked betwi'cri 
the bars ; and the glittering glory within is not 
t(^ he spoken of in common language or in.spected 
save with reverent eyes. ‘Ay 1 look at the font, 
all gold ! ’ whispers Alatcidamilia.s in front of the 
article of her choice. ‘My eye ! wdiat a jug !’ whis- 
pers a young urchin with his head ahiiost stuck 
between the railings ; to which his mother replio.s 
reprovingly: ‘Don’t say jug; that’s a flagon!* 

‘ Oh I come along ! ’ roar half-a-dozcn Cockney 
youths, boisterous with the gregarious boisterous- 
nesH of the (Cockney in his teens, with swaggering 
gait, brilliant neck-ties, and low felt hats. ‘ Come 
out o’ this to where the men on horseback is!’ — 
‘And the cannon and the cauiion-balls ! * cries 
another, while, they sweep dowii-stairs like a 
hurricane, of boots. The unmounted cannon in | 
the opcui ground are. the delight of this description ! 
of go-ah(jad young man, and tin*. Horse. Armoury 
i.- his (jompendiuin of luediseval war and chivalry, 
and the iilustraiion of all his tales of knightly 
adv(iTiture. 

Has our young Cockney read Ivanlm ? Has he 
heard of the Crusades? Has he done battle with 
tlie Saracens in imagination ? Has be any gliiri- 
riK'riiig vision of tournaments and courtly pageants 
— of tlio bloodstained Red and Wliite Roses, and 
valiant Margaret of Anjou ? Wt‘. arc afraid he has 
not. Rut he has read of Sir Cou])egorge in tlie 
penny j)!ipcT, and of Jack the apprentice who run.s 
away to the war,s, saves the lile of Sir Bangaway 
do Beaiimont, in full arinour, in the very 
mouth of the enemy’s artillery ; and after a 
t('.rrible careen* of anachronisms, rescues the 
Lady AriiiadilJa, with the raven hair and 
violet eyes ; runs away with her by stagecoach 
from the wicked Baronet’s feudal castle, and 
marrii^s her by torchlight in ‘cloisters,’ just in 
time before tbe terrible Sir Coujjegorge, swearing 
vengeance, arrives upon the scene armed cap-ii-pie 
in steel, and revolver in hand 1 Some such 
historic association as this the young Cockney 
carries with him into the Horse Armoury. Did 
not one of them — for our indirect instruction — 
point out a gauntlet to his companions as ‘a 
what d’ye call it? a gage, yes — that there’s a 
gage?’ And wc knew instantly that he "was 
thinking of that touching passage in The Knifjlit 
of the Dragon Oasque — or some such title, but 
these romances are too ^and for memory — where 
Jack the hero costs his ‘mailed glove’ down 
beibre tbe miscreant who aspired to the hand of 
his lady-love, and cried : ‘ Be tliis my gage, 
&c. ; ’ and the miscreant, doffing his plume, took 
up the gage, and said : ‘ Come on, thou duffer ! ’ 
Hence, with the power of generalisation natural 


to genius, for the reader’s thereof, a glove of 
steel becomes a gage. 

In the Horse Armoury, the ladies are partial 
to the mahogany-faced little Prince Charles in 
full armour. They stand before that staring boy, 
who looks, buried in awkward accoutrements, as 
uncomfortable as a wooden boy could look ; and 
they chorus in whispers about his looking nic^ 
till we don’t wonder that his wooden visage has 
ns.snmed for ever a pale, mahogany or terra-cotta 
blush. Other ladies ejaculate ‘ Noble creatures ! ’ 
but wh(*tliiir in reference to the varnished and 
polished hors(.‘s or the wooden-faced warriors 
astride th(‘reoii, tlu’y leave, undecided. One of 
tlie countless crowd of respectable, comfortably- 
dressed working-men and sailors, has a different 
opinion at least about one of the mounted heroes ; 
for he . criticises the cumbrous armour of bluff 
King Hal as he would a suit of clothes, and 
looking at the metal-laden horseman, votes it 
‘a doosid ugly set-out!’ But remarks made 
aloud ai’e rart». In the long Armoury, under 
the amber and purple light of tlie small windows, 
and advancing up a metallic vista, with ungainly 
helmeted horsemen in endless array, among a 
confusion of the dtibris of mediieval battle, a 
sense of awe hushes the sightseers ; they look 
Avith serious fac(‘.s and talk with bated breath, 
as they do in no other public exhibition — not 
even in cathedral aisles. Those that revercjutly 
admired the Crown Jewels are still more abashed 
before tliio charge of labelled steel cavalry. They 
hinted over yonder that it was a swindle to shoAV 
them a moilel of the Koh-i-noor, and that it 
‘beaut much to look at.* But there are no 
irreverent remarks in the dim Armourv ; no 
shadow of increflulity is provoked even by the 
startling placards that bid us bidieve that those 
weapons of Chai'les 11. ’s time are the ‘spears of 
pikemen eighteen feet long!’ How has our army 
degenerated since the days of those giants ! But 
though the annoiincemciiit is nia«le again and 
again, wo hear no light remark upon so startling 
a subject. 

Ascomling to the Armoury where modem 
AveapoiLs are. stored, the crowd Avauder.s through 
the dismal jiassnges made betw'een pillars and 
Avails of upright gun-barrels. One is struck by 
the ti*uth of Longfellow’s simile in his verses 
on tbe Springfield Arsenal, Avliiire too, 

From floor to ceiling, 

Like .'I liugo organ rise the burnished arms. 

Or rather a hundred huge organs marshalled 
in close avcaiucs, Avaiting for our soldiers’ hands 
to draw fi*om their keys the terrible Avar-mnsic, 
the ‘loinl lament and dismal miserere.’ Other* 
AA'capons are. fashioned into such incongruous but 
ingenious devices us the Prince of AVah's’s wedding- 
cak(‘, or, ‘the risen sun made of liayonets and 
sjirings of ramrods.* It is here, among the dark 
avenues, in the atmosphere of oil, that the dismal 
character of Her Majesty’s Tower begins to oppress 
the thoughtful vi>itor. He goes down, deep 
(loAvii to the dungeons, with a proper sense that 
tlie sky far aAvay is iinuky, that the riA’^er outside 
is mud, that life is miserable for tbe majority of 
mankind, and that he himself is an undetected 
monster. This dismal sensation settles doAVii 
upon him as a product of the atmosphere of 
Her Majesty’s Tower ; after several experiments. 
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we traced it to the Armoury wlieni the hii"e 
organ arrangement of firejuaus is kei)t ; and we 
ut it down seientifirally to the want of the 
nowledge of the j)rinn])les of window-making 
and ventilation in ancient days, and to the action 
upon the nervous system of an overpowering 
collection of gim-barrels, silent sightseers, anti 
polishing oils. 

Dow'n in the dungeons, the Cockney becomes 
hilarious. He laughs aloud, and at last assumes 
liis ordinary sightseeing dtmieanour. Cirls dart 
under the temporary 'Nvoodon staircase, playing 
Ilide-and-seek ; and though cauuon-balls ai‘e 
heaped W’hcro the riick was worked, as if that 
spot of bygone agony w'cre too terrible to tread, 
elsewhere all-the-W’tuld and his wife jog round 
the racking dungeon, and make merry, utterly 
unable to realise the meiining of its name of 
horror ; and in tlie awful dungeon beyond, into 
which prisoners were lowertid irom light of day, 
young men look up the disused slo])ing shaft, 
and tum away -with a grin of self-congratulation. 
Nor is there much thinking done in the more 
lightsome prison rooms, though there is much 
talking and pointing to inscriptions on the walls. 
‘You see,’ saj^H a woman, *th(iy didn’t w’ell know 
what to do wdth theirselves.’ Truly they did 
not. But few understand that these scratchings 
on the >valls are the written witness to prolonged 
and intense human sulTering ; that one at legist 
died here — wasted aw’ay in this very room, the 
sight of his wife and child denied to him ; him 
whom dead they cariied down that stecip stone 
stair outside, where the crush of sightseers 
cj)mcs twisting up now, and where the girls 
are laughing and clutching the ropy that bangs 
down the centre pillar to help giddy {diiuhers. 

Outside, between this prison and the great 
White Tower, red-coated soldiers are inanauivriiig 
to a bugle call ; and on the cannon, lying close- 
packed and unmounted, the Monday visitors 
are gossiijing, and sitting down to luncheon, 
or peeling oranges. They have seen the place 
without any of its horrors, or any of those 
historic visions that (piickcn the pulse and give 
more than a vague interest to old walls. Thank 
heaven for the nineteenth rentury! That beef- 
eater with his red-embroidered coat, and broad 
round hat gay with loops of colour, might liavc 
stepped out of less gentle times ; but see ! ilicre 
is with the beefeater a dark and dingy helmetcd 
policeniaii ; the Sixteenth Century talking \\dth 
the Nineteenth ! And outside the muddy grass- 
grown moat, beyond the outer walls, we shall 
hnd the busy narrow streets of London, the ware- 
houses and caf^ creeping close up to this tre- 
mendous pile of ramparts and towers. And out 
there beyond the southern wall, where those tips 
of masts are travelling, there are the ships, the 
steam-power, the crowded wharves of the nine- 
teenth century ; and the gray river has sunk 
away from Her Majesty’s Tower, leaving it high 
and dry, just ns civilisation has shrunk in 
course of time from such cruelties as those walls 
^vitnesse(l when the Tower w^s palace and 
prison. Thank heaven again for the quiet days 
of Her who owns, by right not only of blood 
but of justice and kindliness, that bright crown 
in the Jewel Room ; the days when all the world 
can wander through the fortress, and see in it 
I nothing but the grandest curiosity, or, more 
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intelligently, the finest historic monument of 
Eiighind ; the days wlitm only fire-buckets an^ 
lowered into the dungeons and kept thcTe ; and 
wluin the awful IVaitors’ Gate is mostly used by 
sparrows, those knowing birds finding it useful 
as a roost for chirping the river news, and con- 
venient for popping into an undisturbed muddy 
nook after their raids upon the wdian^es. 


SOME MATRIMONIAL ECCENTRICITIES. 

Tiieuk is no end to the matrimonial extrava- 
gances that are continually being piaqietratcJ. 
What strangely assorted coujdes you meet every 
day in the street — in private life— everywhere ! 
Tliere would almost appear to be no kind of 
incongruity of which cxamjdes could not be 
found — no kind of disparity, physical, intellectual, 
or moral, which, if an obstacle to union at all, 
lias not been overcomi*. 

Extremes of many kinds are so common tliat 
AV(‘ need not particularise tliem here. Unless on 
the theory of the saying that ‘ extremes ine(‘t,’ 
it is by no means easy to account for some of 
them. Here is a somewhat curious, though far 
fi*oin unpleaKing, illustration, which was com- 
municated to UB some time ago liy a hidy wlio 
had just returned from a voyage to India with h(>r 
husband in the vessel of which be was skiiiper. 
The cook, a negro, was a general favourite with 
all on board ; and in the course of the return 
voyage, not only our lady friend, but all the 
p/issengers, and the crciw as widl, became deeply 
mter(‘sted in Sambo’s matrimonial alTairs, for 
nothing afforded the honest fellow great(*r delight 
than to talk of the pretty little English wife 
who, he said, was •w^‘uting to welcome him on 
his return to England. Some, especially tlie 
ladies, were disposed to be sceptical, suspecting 
that Sambo was either romancing, or indulging 
in one of those elaborate equivoques in wliicli 
the negro mind dedights. The ])recedeut C)f 
B(»sdeiiiona and Othello notwithspindiiig, the 
idea of a nice-looking English girl actually 
falling in love with and marrying Sambo was 
not to be accepted without coiisiclerabhi reserve. 
In the restricted community on hoard a vessel, 
small matters are often invested with an alto- 
gether exceptional importance, and so the ques- 
tion of Sambo’s wife was magnified into one 
of the great problems of the day. It was at 
length resolved, in order to gratiiy the general 
curiosity and put the story to the test, to have 
a party of some sort on board ship as soon as 
London was reached, and invite Sambo to bring 
his wife, who, he declared, resided there. The 
party was arranged accordingly. The long-tulked- 
of guest of the evening duly appeared — ‘And, 
would you believe it?’ the captain’s wife after- 
wards remarked with great animation — ‘she was 
actually pretty !’ Sambo was the liero of the 
hour ; aud everybody declared that a prouder 
husband, or a more happy, contented, juid devoted 
little wife, had never been seen. 

The very act of marrying at all is in some 
instances a most eccentric proceeding. What, 
for example, could be more absurd than the 
rcjccnt marriage, in a small agricultural village 
in England, of a couple whose unitexl ages came 
to a hundred and fifty-eight, the bridegroom being 
seventy-seven, and the bride eighty-one ? Nor 
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was ill is tliP only peculiar feature of this extm- 
ordinary union. The biid (’groom’s (Jhristinn 
name was TJioinas, and the bride’s Mary ; and 
iliia was the thii’d Mary that Thomas had selected 
as his partiKM'^ Avhile it was also the third Thomas 
to whom Mary had been united by the (‘.onjugal 
bond, ’fo crown all, both werci in receipt of 
jiarochial ivlief to the extent of two sliilliiigs and 
a loaf each per week. 

A hardly le.«s extraordinary wedding is r(’])ortod 
from (.’liurlottc, North Carolina, being that of 
a blind girl to a man who was deaf and dumb. 
It was not to be expected that siK’li an event 
would escape the observation of facetious W estern 
journalism ; nor did it. A local paper took 
occasion to ]>oiiit out that by this marriage each 
of the ])arti(*s would aecpiire an opportunity 
to practise little jjantoniimic scenes from whicrii 
ordinary married folks were entirely tlebarred. 
When they qiuiri*elled, for instance — tJie wife 
being unable to see, while the husband could not 
hear or sjjeak — slie could hurl at -111111 broadside 
after broadside of etc(d-i)ointed invc(2tive ; and tlie 
pojir man could but stand there, study tlie motion 
of her lips, and fondly imagine she was telling 
him how sorry she was tlmt anything should come 
between them. He, on the otlier hand, could sit 
down, shake his fists, and make hid(!uus grimaces, 
she all the while thinking he was sitting with 
his fiice buried in hi-s bauds, and hot remorstiful 
tears strciaming from his eytis. 

One of the most remarkable inntiimonial com- 
plications on record occurred a iew mouths ago 
in Long Island, New York. A iiiarriejl woman 
who felt her end approaching, and who was 
solicitous as to the fate of her six children, 
implored her husband to marry lier yoiingt’r sistc’r, 
she. being the only person iitted in her eyes to 
take charge of lu’i* family. Tlie husband ])romised 
to act in aix-ordaiice with her wishes immediately 
after the funeral, and the si.ster also undertook 
to fulfil her behests. The sick woman, however, 
M'as not sttti.sfie<l. She feared they might not 
])rove BO good as their word, and entiv.ated them 
to give her the consolation of knowing that her 
children would certainly be clierishcd after lier 
departure. AVorii out with her importunity, and 
there being evidently no hope of the poor woman’s 
recovery, they finally consented to be married 
at once. Tlie (anvmoiiy accordingly took place ; 
and so much comfort and satisiaetion did the 
invalid derive from contemplating the future of 
her little ones, that she Bi)eedily recovered from 
lier illness, and gave cheering proof of her con- 
valescence by turning her sister, bag and baggage, 
out of the house ! 

Some very eccentric matrimonial arrangements 
are occasioiiallv brought to light in our courts of 
law. A singular illustration occurred in London 
the other day of the extraordinary views that 
oft(»n prevail among people of a certain cla.s 8 
as to the way in which private agreements affect 
marriage. The parties in the case in question 
were a porter and a cook, who had married on 
the express understanding, emhodied in a formal 
agreement, that unless and until the latter should 
‘ arrive at the following accomplishments — namely, 

S iono, singing, reading, writing, speaking, and 
eportment,’ the ‘said marryintj’ was to be no 
more thought of, and considered null and void. 
Tlie pair were regularly married ; and as the lady 


did n(»t master the 2*e(iuir(id accomplishments, 
continued to live ajiart for fourteen years, the 
husband fully believing that ‘the female of us,’ 
as the woman was rleiiominuted in tlie agreement, 
was not his wife. When, however, the case came 
lip for deci.yioii, the judge was of a different 
ojiinion. 

Marriag(;s whicdi are not in themselves in any 
way peculiar ar(i wjiiictimes renderi’d very much 
so by the eccentric manner in wliich they are 
gone about. AVe i‘ec(dlect a wedding at which 
the happy pair ha<l no .sooner been united than, 
to the amazement of every one except the 
ufficiating clergyman, who had been let into the 
secret a f((W minutes before, the eldest brother 
of the bride advanced with one of the blushing 
bridesmaids, and reque.ste(l that the ceremony 
should be repi’iitcd for their behoof. It appearing 
that all the necessary legal and other preliminaries 
hud been duly arranged, the demand was complied 
with, and tlie company had to celebrate two 
weddings instead of one. 

This recalls the case of an enterprising Scotch 
widow, who, failing the appearancii at the eventful 
moment of her intende<l second husband, utilised 
the occasion, the rlergyinari, and the company in 
a way which must call forth the, admiration of 
the most skilled diplomatist. She was a boiincin^, 
young wudow of twenty-live, and had agreed to 
marry ‘No. 2 ,’ as she playfully termed him, in a 
year and a day from the demise of ‘ No. 1 .’ The 
happy day fell on a Wednesday, and the eeremonjy 
was to take place at the bri(le’.s house. A magni- 
ficent wedding- feast was provided, and about sixty 
guests invited. The. bom* fixed for the marriage 
was six r.M. In the. forenoon, tlui bridt’gi'oom 
arrayed himself in Ins best, and went off to invite 
tt f(*AV friends in the conn try who had been over- 
looked. Whether he hapjiened to take with him 
a copy of the JHcJcwic/c J^apers^ and came across 
Mr Weller’.s famous advice to his son Sam on the 
subject of ‘vid<lers,’ wu’ll probably never be known ; 
but by thi.s or some other means, he appears to 
luiA^e been reduced to a p(’culiavly vacillating stale 
of mind with regard t(» the inip(u taut step he was 
about to take ; for by the afternoon post nis bride- 
clect received from him un intimation to the 
effect that lie had conscientious scruples as to 
marrying a woman so recently widowed. He 
would make it a matter of careful consideration, 
and abide by the, re.sult of his subsequent feelings. 
Slio was not to take this as a positive declinature ; 
but if he bad not arrived by six o’clock, she might 
consider the marriage off. The widow did not 
cither faint or go into hysterics, hut decked 
herself in her bridal robes, and smilingly received 
the guests who had been bidden to tlie feast.* 
When all the company liad arrived, the lady 
read to tliem the communication she had received 
from the recreant bridegroom. Loud and long 
were the denunciations it elicifi’d, and the heroic 
bearing of the widow under such trying circum- 
.stances Avas marked and commended hy all. 

‘ This need not urevent the feast,* she said ; and 
the banqueting Vgan. The feasting over, the 
room Avas cleared for dancing, and everything 
went as men’ily ns if the w^edding had passed off 
under the most favoured auspices. Ine result 
of it all was that an elderly Whelor, avIio had 
opened the hall with the irrepressible Avidow, 
became bo enamoured of her, that before the 
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evening was foi' advanced lie had proposed, and, 
what was nion*, had been accepted. The minister 
was I'ccullcd ; and at eleven r.M. the wedding, 
though not the one for wdiicli the guests had 
been assembhul, was solemnised. The ceremony 
had scarcely been piuformed, when the door- bell 
was violently rung, and in stalked the superseded 
bi’idegroom. * Careful consideration * had at 
length overcome his ‘conscientious scruples,* and 
he had come back to claim his bride — only, how- 
ever, to be introduced to her us the wife of 
another. Served him right. 

Mai'riagc by electricity is one of the latest 
novelties which have been introduced on the 
other side of the Atlantic. The tirst wedding 
of this kind look place last year at the canton- 
ment in the lied Lands, Dakota, tlie clergyman 
olficiatiiig from a jdace ealJed Bismarck, many 
miles away, by telegiunh. The hiide and bride- 
groom responded to tlie elccLi ic marriage cere- j 
mony at one end of the wire, in the ])resencc of 
witnesses ; while the correspondent of the Piomer 
Press and several other witnesses saw the clergy- ] 
man perform liLs duty at the other. The qiuistions 
and answers wcie written, telegraphed, and re- 
eponded to, and the blessing was pronounced in 
tlie iipiial form, and ‘wired* with perfect accuracy. 
All present at both ends of tluj wire, it was 
reported, were much nifected towards the c1oh(‘ 
of the ceremony ; and the wiiole allair excited 
general interest. 

Shortly after tins, the telegraph w'as again 
'brought into requisition for purjjoses nia trillion ial ; 
but on this occasion its use was a mertdy acci- 
dental contingency in the execution of a still more 
eccentric matrimonial freak. The notion in this 
instance was to be married on the summit of a 
liigh mountain knowm as Pike’s Peak. At sunrise 
on the eventful morning the bridal i)arty set out, 
mounted upon saddle-horses, on their romantic 
eiTand. Before they had prijcecded far, a some- 
what untow aid accident befell the llevercnd Doctor 
who liad heen engaged to perform the ceremony. 
He had been mounted upon a particularly lively 
auijiml, which, after waltzing along the road for 
some distance on two legs, wound up his perform- 
ance by pitching the unfortunate clergyman over 
a fence and into a stream. Hcj was soon fishiid 
out ; but, though not seriously injured, the mishap 
altogether derauged the plans of the wedding 
party, for the reverend gentleman not unnaturally 
declined to risk his health by continuing the tiip 
in Ilia dripjiiug comlition, in spite <^f all persua- 
sions and the oHcr of a safe and quiet animal. 
After some consultation, a brilliant idea suggested 
itself to the bridegroom, which was, that the 
clergyman sliould proceed to the nearest city 
— Colorado Springs— and from the United States 
Telegraph Olhee, which w^as connected with the 
signal -station on the Peak, perform the ceremony 
by telegraph. Tlie Doctor ultimatidy cousente<l 
to this arrangement, and thus another element 
of romance was added to the undertaking. The 
summit of the Peak wras reached about noon. 
The sergeant in charge of the station was greatly 
delighted with the notion of a w'edding in his 
elevated retreat, and entered into the spirit of 
the thing with enthusiastic good-will. Tlie in- 
strument-room of the signal-station was decorated 
wdth flowers and flags, and the sei^reant sent 
a call down to the Springs oflice, some thousands 


of feet below. The officer in atteiulanci! replied, 
iiiforiiiing the sergeant that tlie ' Rev. Dr Smith 
had anived and was ready to proceed with the 
ceremony. Tlie young people joined hands and 
stood biifore the sergeant, the father and mother 
of the bride stamliug on each side ; and tlie 
sergeant at the instrument read off the nuestions 
of the clergyman as they wen; delivered by the 
subtle w’ires. There w^as a rapid clicking for a 
few moments, and then the sergeant in a solemn 
voice repe/iLeJ the message : ‘ Charles A. Dutton, 
do you take Nellie J. Thoremorton to be your 
lawiiil and wedded W'ife V ‘I do,* responded the 
bridegroom wdth evident emotion. The sergeant | 
tapped the instrument, and in another moment 
the message came: ‘Nellie J. Thoremorton, do 
you take Charles A. Dutton to bi* your law’ful and 
wedded husband ?* ‘1 do,* said the bride, in a 

low voice. The sergeant heard it, however, and 
transmitted the reply. There was a moment’s 
])ause ; and then, up the nioiintaiii came that 
message making two hearts one : ‘ Then I pro- 
nounce you man and wufe.* 

The news of this romantic wedding w'as circu- 
lated flir and wide, and graphic accounts of it duly 
appeiu*ed in nearly every ni;wspaper in the Unitwl 
States, under such headings as ‘Wedded on Pike’s 
l*eak,* or ‘Two hearts made one by telegraph ten 
thousand feet above other people’s heads.* This 
of course set many young people who were about 
to bi; married a-thiuking w'hctlier they could not 
contrive something equally romantic or out of 
tlui way ; and before many days w^cre over, a i 
very fair attempt w^as made to rival the Pike's 
Peak alfuir. A Kentucky couple hit upon the 
(‘xpeilient, not of ascending a mountain to be 
married, but of dcsccuding into tlu; bowels of the 
earth for that puipose. The company, which 
included a Jiouisville clergyman, drove over tin; 
hills to the Mammoth (Javc, and boldly ente.red 
the great i black ^ymvning cavern. An oxtreirndy 
narrow part of the tunnel, known as ‘ Put !Maii’.s 
Misery,* was successfully passed, the bride, as 
well as the rest of the party, being obliged to 
crawl along on hands and knees. ‘ Green River,* 
with its blind fish, was safely ferried over ; and, 
after a long and adventurous underground ti’aiiip, 
the spot selected for the wedding was reached. 
‘There,* says a glowdiig account, ‘uncl(;r nature's 
glittering gems, with darkness tilling the depth 
beyond, and torches weirdljr lighting the imme- 
diate space, the clergyman did his duty.* 

AN INDIAN SNAKE-DANCK. 

The Moquis arc one of the many Indian ti*il)ea 
which dot the vast plains of Western America. 
Lieutenant T. V. Keimi, who for many ycius 
has acted officially under the United States* 
government among the Indians, gives the follow- 
ing account of a curious ceremonial w^hich he 
and others witnessed some time ago at a Moqui 
village in the north-east of Arizona. The history 
of this strange festival was related to Lieutenant 
Kcam in the most picturesque language, by an 
ancient chieftain of that tribe. 

In on age of the distant past, the Moqui Indians 
Rved on the San Juan River. Their Chief, 
greatest in wisdom and daring, resolved to learn 
what become of the vast body of water that 
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cefiselcssly flowed through the country. Con- 
structing a raft, he stored it with prf)visionB to 
last him for nuiny moons, launclied it on the 
San Jutm, to be carried by its swift currents 
whithersoever they went After encountering 
many perils, he entered a Ittfge wiilcjr, on the 
shores of which great rocks ehwated their fronts 
to the stars. Driven ashore, lie ascended to the 
top by j)erilous passes, and found them inhabited 
hy a family of Indians, who received him with 
great rejoicings os the ruling spirit of their race, 
whose coming had been propbesied for ages by 
the wise men and pri(‘sts. He took th(*ir wisest 
and most beautiful maiden for his bride, whose 
charms long rendered him forgetful of his own 
people ; but the spirits of his fathers called liim, 
and obedient to the call, he, with his wife, stfU'tetl 
for home. Imminent dangers beset their path ; 
but the guardian spirit of his bride led them 
through eveiy peril safely to his people, hy 
wliom he was received as the pride ioid wonder 
of his race. 

But unfortunately for the Moquis, jealousy 
rankled in the bosom of their women. A foreign 
wonuin possessed the heart of the stateliest and 
bravest of their tribe. Subjected by them to every 
indignity tliat wic.ked ing(inuity could devise, and 
too proud to make kiKAvn her grievances, the 
bride, deteniiiiu'd on reveng(i, gave birth to a 
brood of serpents, against tlie charmed lives of 
which neither the arrows nor battle-axes of the 
Mocpiis could avail. The Moqui child nui were 
slain hy their deadly fangs. The ijeople, pursued 
by this terrible foe, lied from the laud of their 
fathers, till, ou reaching tlio country in whieli 
they now dwell, a miglity serpent lashed their 
pursuers to atoms, and commanded Ukj Moquis to 
possess his hills and valleys, and to live at jieace 
with all his kind. In gratitude to their deli- 
verer, the wise men of the tribe established 
the Snako-dance as a religious rite ; ami for ages, 
no serpent has been killed hy that tribe, nor 
Moqui bitten who follows the teaching of the 
snake-priests. 

Such was the chieftain’s history oF the fcstiviJ. 
The following is Keam’s narrative of the snake- 
dance. 

Prei)aratioii8 for the dance, which we witnessed, 
had been in progress for eight days. The snake- 
priests, fljrty-two in number, devoted the fii'st 
bmr (lays to secret rites. The four succeeding days 
were employed in capturing the snakes which 
haunt the sandy plains around the piMa (villagti). 
With a wand, painted, and bearing at one end 
^two black eagles* feathers, the priests caress 
the heads of the snakes os they coil in the 
sand. The snake-priests are supposed to have 
boiTowed this idea from the habit of the eagle, 
w'liicli, when capturing snakes, is said to charm 
them to comparative harmlessnoss by hover- 
ing over and fanning them with a rapid and 
peculiar motion of its wings. Having secured 
a BuflSicient number of the reptiles, they are car- 
ried in sacks to the estufa — the council-house 
of the Mo<juis. This chamber is an excavation 
in the solid rock from nine to ten feet deep, by 
eighteen feet wide and twenty feet long, covered 
with poles, mud, and stones. Hung on the walls 
in fantastic groups are Idghly ornamented mocca- 
sins, breech-cloth^ waistbands, rattles, and tortoise- 
shells. On the morning of the dance, we were 


granted admission to the estufa^ and on descending 
by a ladder from the centre of the roof, w'e found 
the snakes, from one hundi-cd and twenty to one 
hundred and fifty in number, contained in large 
oval eartheuwaro urns. Soon after we had 
entered, a ceremony was gone through by those 
of the priesthood who were present, fourin" 
the living miiss out of tlie urns, they, with 
their w/ukIp, drove them ai’oiind the floor of 
the estufa from east to west, and then around 
an altar laid in the rock floor two fijct frcjm the 
west wall of the building. This altar W’os coloured 
variously in squares, and on each of its four sides 
a snake was ])aint(*d in natural colours. Around 
it lay stone implements, knives, axes, fUTOws, 
hammers, a large moi’tar and figures of small 
animals in stomi, as well as a number of the eagle- 
feather wands, one of which is placed beside 
the altar when a snakii-pritisl dies, remaining 
there until the cliief-pi-iest d('clai*es that the 
departed one is happy in the Spii*it-land. 

The priests all wore waistband, breech-cloth, 
and moccasins fringed with red ; besides which, 
their fac(»s w’ere painted, from forehead to mouth, 
black ; from mouth over the chin, white ; their 
bodies, pink ; their arms and legs dyed a dark 
brown. A’ound tbe right leg, below the knee, 
was attached an ornament made of toTioiscsliell, 
together wdth the homy part of a deei^’s hoof, 
which ill the dancing which follow^ed produced 
a sort of huimning rattle resembling the noise 
of a rattlesnake in anger. During their exercises 
in tlie cslufuj the ])riepts drank freely from a 
large urn containing medicine- water. 

The Snak(^-dance itself took place about four 
o’clock in the afternoon. A cotton-W'ood grotto 
liatl been erected on the rock nem* tlie estufa, 
■with a single buffalo robe ti(‘d firmly round it, 
leaving a small entrance on one side. Around 
this w^as traced a mystic circle thirty feet in dia- 
meter. AVithiu the grotto the snakes w'ere now 
deposited en masse. The dancers were tw’euty-four 
in number, the remaining eighteen priests being 
reserved to receive the smikcs Irom their hands and 
to chant during the progress of tlie dance. The 
dancers first aclvauced tow:u‘ds the grotto wands 
in hand. Then wheeling round, they separated 
twelve a side, and formed in line, representing 
the two sides of a triangle, of which the grotto 
was the apex. The eighteen foUow^ed, dividing 
equally, and facing the dancers, while all joined 
in a "wild chant, accorapani('d by a continuous 
sounding of the above-mentioned rattles. The 
cliief-priest then advanced to the cutranre of the 
grotto, bearing an urn of medicine-w*ater from 
the estufa, two large soa-shells, and two stone 
figures of mountain lions. Chanting in a mono- 
tone, he stood for about ten minutes waving the 
um in the air. Another dance and chant fol- 
lowed ; upon the conclusion of which, the neiu'cst 
priest on the right entered the grotto on hands 
and knees among the writhing and hideous mass, 
soon reap])caring ■with a large "snake in his mouth, 
its head and tail twisting about his face. Being 
taken by the left arm by a lellow-prieBt next 
him, he was led around the mystic circle. The 
snake was then dropped on some sacred corn- 
meal w'liich the squaws hod scattered wdtliin its 
bcjunds. Immediately on falling, the creature 
coiled in anger, whereupon one of the eighteen 
cjiressed its head with his wand and took it in 
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liis hands. TIio cnrcinony was then repeated by 
the othiir dancsers, who, entering tlie grotto on 
hands and kriccK, In'ought out tlu; snakes in their 
mouths, Bonietiiiies two at a tinu;, and danced 
round tl)fi circle on the rocks with them, until 
the whole had been taken from the grotto and 
placed in the hands of the attendant priests. 
The snakes w^ere then thrown, a writhing mass, 
into a pile of corn-meal, upon wdiieh the whole 
priesthood rushed pell-mell to the pile, and 
seizing them in their hands, divided into four 
bands, toi*e wildly down the roidcy slopes of the ! 
TTiesa, and liberated their captives in the sands ! 
on the north, south, east, and west sides of tlic 
village. 

WOLE-CUILDBEN. 

As RUpplpiiienlary to our article on Wolf- 
children (No. 077), we are favoured hy an 
Anglo-Indian surgeon with the following touch- 
ing incident : 

‘Euttehpore is a email civil station aevent}’’- 
thi’ee miles north-w(‘st of Allahabad, and was the 
scene of the Nana’s first check by Havelock, l^he 
American Presbyterians had and have a Mission 
there, with Orplianage attached, and this was in 
luy charge as civil surgeon in pre-mutiny days. 
The ^lission and Orphanage were presided o\vX‘ 
by the Rev. Gopinath Nandy, an old man, wdio 
fell subsequently into the rebel Moiilvi’s hands 
at Allahabad, and was only saved from death 
by Bngadier-gem'ral Nc'il’s force. 

* To this Orphanage W'as brought by the police, 
early iu 1857, a child, w'hich they dcMlared had 
been fnmd in a wolf’s den among the ravines 
of the Jamna ; and 1 was suminoucd to see it. 

I obey(*d with alacrity, for heie was a pi’oof in 
point of what at school we had been taiigbt to 
regard as fabulous, the suckling of Romulus 
and Remus by a wolf. This human cub was 
a native child about six or seven, filthy in aspect, 
disgusting in odour and habit, wuth matted hair, 
and timid suspicious face. Mr Kandy told me 
that the child had no speticli, though not dumh, 
would W(.‘ar no clothes, and M'ould eat nothing 
placed before it. Its efforts to escape were 
incessant. 

‘ Confronted with this wretched object, I jdaced 
a hand on his head, and said a word or tw'o of 
kindness in Hindustani ; but got no rcisponse 
beyond a kind of cackle. The poor cliilu was 
evidently a bimhm to the Padre, who knew not 
how to manage it. I recoiimicndcd non-coercive 
confinement, ivith lots of straw and blanket, and 
a gradual introduction to civilised food, cooked 
hones being the prestmt substi^ite. At my next 
visit I found dismay on the v^rtliy Padre’s face ; 
nothing would succeed with the W’’olf-cuh, and 
the wiiolc estahlishmciit was upset in looking 
after him and preventing escape. I found him 
wandering about the garden. On seeing me 
he ran up and seized my kneiw, and then the 
onr. vocable of liis language escaped him as he 
looked upwards at me, and that was “silg.”* The 
memory of home and home-food had dawned upon 

* Sag, which with us is the specific native word for 

r Ach, is among natives the generic term for various 
ts and plant-tops. Tender gram and turnip shoots, 
^d a host of plants unknown to us as food, are classed 
under that term. 


him us he laid at my feet a handful of the wcdl. 
Poor outcast ! I again putted him, and ^poke 
kindly to liiin, but in vain ; the burden of his 
replies, or ratlier cackles, was sag. Taking tlie 
hint, I recommended sdg and rice as his diet ; and 
strange to say, it succeeded, and opened fuidlier 
the lioodgates of memory ; for the W'ords bap 
(father) and animsi (mother) now recuiTcd to him. 
But the diet, simple and nutritious as it was, 
proved fatal to him ; intruchihle diarrheea set in, 
and under its wasting iuiliienc.e, affectionate 
d<»cility returned. I could not get away from 
him except ivith diliiculty ; and rejiulsive though 
I lie still was in sight and odour, my heart yearned 
i for the poor outcast, now fast dying. At the 
I last inomt'nt, he tried to grasp my knees ; and 
! W'us cvitleiitly phnxsi'd wdieii ] idaced my luuid 
on his head, for h(i lay c|iiite still, breathing out 
his life. Suddenly with a sliinldei* the word 
“sag” escajied him, and w’itli that password on 
liis lips, he set onL into the gn^at unknown.’ 


SNOW-FLAKES. 

Tnuot'cm the chilly wiuler inorning, 
Through the gloomy veil of mist, 
Came the siiovv-f)nke.s, tliickly falling, 
Hilling overylhing they kissed - 
Every window-sill und doorstep, 

And the stones beneath the feet, 
Till a pall of perfect whiteness 
Covered all the silent strei't. 


Soon the feet of busy people, 

Tossing to their doily toil, 

Trod the whiteness out, and marred it 
With the grimy stain of soil ; 

Till the trampled mass presented 
But a sad and ))oinful sight — 

Taiiiful in its wretched contrnst 
With tlie snow of yesternight. 

In the chilly winter morning 
Came a little soul one day, 

Sweet as any mountain dsxisy 
Growing iu its bed of cloy. 

Fair the face that shone above it, 

Lithe the limbs that nmde its prison ; 

It was fairer than the snow-flakes 
Ere tho inorning sun bad risen. 

Soon the hasting feet of Passion 
Trod the soul and beat it down ; 

And a sinful hand defiled it 
In tlie nnirkctB of the town ; 

Till tbe fa(*e bad lost its beauty, 

And the limbs grown worn and thin, 

With the wretchedness that follows 
In the deadly track of sin. 

Sullied snow is never whitened, 

Never can be fair again ; 

But there is a purifying 
For the sinful souls of men ; 

And the print of evil footsteps 
In the downwaid path we trod, 

May be blotted out for ever 
By the mercy of our God. 

J. T. Burton Wollaston. 
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CURIOSITIES OF THE TELEriTONE. 
OnEAT inventions arc often conoeived a long time 
Ijcfore tlu'y ap(*. realised in practice. Soinetiincs 
tlie original idea occurs to tlje man who suhse- 
(piently works it out ; and sonietiiiicB it comes 
as a happy thought to one wlu) is either in 
advance ol* his age, or who is prevented by adverse 
circumstan(;e.s from following it up, and who yet 
lives to see the day when some more fortunate 
individual gives it a material shape, and so 
achieves the fame *which was denied to him. 
S^iich is the case of M. Charles Bonraelle, who in 
1854 proposed a form of spcaking-telcidxone, 
ivhich although not practicable in its first crude 
condition, might hjive led its originator to a more 
successful instrument if h('. had pursued the sub- 
ject further. Boursclle is now a superintendent 
of telegraph lines at Audi, in France ; and, in 
recognition of his primitive i<lea, has lahdy been 
enrolled as a Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honour. 

It w'as believed by most iJeojile, and even by 
eminent electricians, that the speaking-telephone 
had never been dreamed of by any one before 
Vrofessor Graham Bell introduced his marvellous 
little apparatus to the scientific world. But that 
was a mistake. More than one person had 
thought of such a thing, Boursclle among the 
number. Philip Reis, a German ehictrician, had 
oven constructed an electric telephone in 1864, 
which transmitted words with some degree of 
perfection; and the assistant of Reis asserts that 
it was designed to carry music as will as words. 
Professor Bell, in devising his telephone, copied 
the human ear with its vibrating drum. The 
first iron plate he used as a vibrator was a little 
piece of clock-spring glued to a parchment dia- 
pliragm, and on saying to the spring on the tele- 
phone at one end of the line : ‘ Do you understand 
what I say?* the answer from his assistant at 
the t)ther end came hack immediately : ‘ Yes ; I 
understand you perfectly.* The sounds were 
feeble, and he had to hold his car close to the 
little piece of iron on the parchment, but they 
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were distinct ; and though Reis liad transmitted 
ciirtain single words some ten years before, Bell 
was the first to make a piece of matter utter 
sentences. Reis gave the electric wire a tongue 
so that it could mumble like an infant ; but 
Bell taught it to speak. 

Bell’s telephone was first exhibited in America 
at the Centennial Exhibition in Philadelphia 
in 1876 ; and in England, at the Glasgow meeting 
of the British Assoidation in September of that 
year. On that occasion, Sir William Thomson 
])roiiouncod it, with eiithnsiu.sm, to be the ‘ greatest 
of all the marvi'ls of the electric tedegraph.’ The 
surprise creatiid by its fii’st appearance was, how- 
ever, nothing to the astonishment and delight 
which it arouseil in this country when Professor 
Bell, the following year, himself exhibited it in 
London to the Society of Telegraph Engineers. 
Since then, its introduction as a valuable aid 
to social life has been very rapid, and the tele- 
phone is now to he fimiid in use from China to 
Peru. 

But while the telephone conveys the vibrations 
of the voice with singular fidelity, it does not do 
so wdtli the same pci fection as the human ear, so 
that a given voice is slightly changed when heard 
through the telephone from what it is when heard 
from mouth to ear. The drum of thci telephone 
is a flat plate, which has a fundamental note of 
its own, and it is more ready to vibratii in 
response to this note than to any other. Thus, 
the basic tones^ in the voice, which harmonise 
with this fundaihental note, come out stronger in 
the telephone than the overtones, which do not ; 
and hence a certain twang is given to the speaker’s 
voice, which depends on the dimensions of the 
plate. Thus, for men’s low voices the plate of a 
telephone should he larger than for the shriller 
voices of women and children. This peculiarity 
of the instrument was amusingly illustrated at 
the Paris Intiirnational Electric Exhibition of 
1881, by Professor D. E. Hughes, the discoverer 
of Uic microphone. As a member of the scientific 
jury who were reporting on the various exhibits 
in telegraphy, he was examining — along with his 
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colleagues, comi)rising Bevonil cirijiioiit forci^ 
electricians — a tcJeplioiiic apparatus devised by Dr 
Werner Siemeus ; but they could not make it 
answer to their voices. Vari(jU3 names of foreign 
savants were shouted into the mouthpiece of the 
telephone ; but it would not respond. At length, 
Professor Hughes, who is an accomplished musi- 
cian, stepped forward, and secretly ascertained 
the fundamental note of the telephone by tapping 
its plate. He then turned to his fellow-jurors 
with a smile, and remarked that there was n 
peculiarity about this telephone : it was an 
Anglophile, and would only respond to the 
honoui'cd name of Faraday, llie jurors naturally 
treated his words with amiahle derision ; hut this, 
however, was soon changed to wonder when, after 
crying over the names of Siemens, Ohm, Volta, 
Ampire, Franklin, tlie telephone remained obsti- 
nately uncertain until ho pronounced the magic 
syllables Faraday, to which it joyously responded. 
The word Faraday had simply been spoken by 
him in the some tone of voice as the fundamental 
note of the telephone jdate. 

The comparative feebleness of the voice as riipro- 
duced by the telephone has often struck observing 
persons. With the I’ell telephone, it is necessary 
to hold the ear ch)sc to the diaphragm to hear any 
sound at all. Nevertheless, Mr Edison has con- 
fitnicted a little vcjice-mill, termed the Eotophonc, 
in which a metal plate not only vibrates out and 
in under the impact of the voice, but at the same 
time sets in motion a small tooth C3d wheel by an 
escapement, and can thus he made to pcirfonu work. 
This is in truth an ingenious method of bridging 
over the distinction between words and deeds. 
Moreover, it suggests possibilities of an ‘Open 
Sesame* lock that will only yield to a par- 
ticular watchword ; and of a sympathetic cradle 
which would commence to rock w^hen the baby 
murmured, and rock the faster as the baby cried 
the louder ; thus aifording a beautiful examide of 
the fitness of things. 

The sensitiveness of the telephone is as remark- 
able as its fidelity to the sound-waves. A red-hot 
copper wire dra^vn across the rasp of a file was 
found, by Pr(jfessor G. Forbes, to yield a series 
of thermo-electric currents which caused the 
telephone to give out a musical note. Since 
the time of Galvani, the nervous fibre of an 
animal has been regarded as the most ext^uisitcly 
sensitive galvanoscope which we have for detect- 
ing electric currents ; but the experiments of M, 
D’Arsonval prove that even an iU-made telephone 
is at least a hundred times more sensitive than 
the nerve, to feeble variations of the electric 
current. 

The power of the telephone to transmit the 
voice to long distances is intimately associated 
with its delicacy. Mr Willoughby Smith has 
found by experiment that a tehiphone will work 
through a ‘resistance* of wire corresponding to 
a hundred and fifty thousand miles of telegraph 
line ; and hence it would seem mere child's-play 
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to fulfil the words of the poet, and ‘ waft a sigh 
from Indus to the Pole.* But this was only a 
laboratory experiment; for on actual telegraph 
lines the leakage of electricity from the wire to 
the ground, damp and othe^ drawbacks, render the 
transmission of speech by wire far less easy in 
practice than was at first supposed. Nevertlieless, 
it is on recfird that Mr Edison transmitted speech 
over a line seven hundred and fifty miles long 
in America ; and conversation has been carried 
on over five hundred miles in India ; three hun- 
dred and ninety miles, from Tabriz in Persia to 
Tiflis ; and tliree hundred miles in Spain, Aus- 
tralia, and other places where the atmosphere is 
dry and pure. In England, we have not been 
able to work through such long circuits, owing 
to the wetness of the atmosphere ; hut Mr Van 
Ryaselbcrghc, the ingenious chief of the Meteoro- 
logical Observatory at Brussels, has telephoned 
from that city to Paris, a distance of two hundred 
and fifteen miles ; and this while the same wire 
was carrying simultaneously on ordinary Morse 
telegraphic message. By a peculiar disposition 
of his apparatus, Mr Van Eysselbcrghc spoke to 
Paris by telephone without any interference from 
the Morse signals that were traversing the iden- 
tical wire at the same time. 

The day after the bombardment of Alexandria, 
it was atinounciid in the London papers that the 
noise of the guns had been heard at Malta by 
tiilephone tlirough a thousand miles of submarine 
cable. Experienced electricians look the state- 
ment with a grain of salt, because they knew 
that a suhmariiio cable differs from a land-tele- 
gra^di wire in the greater retarding effect which 
it has on electric currents travelling along it. A 
cable has tlie effect of running together — jumbling 
up — the delicate and rapidly succeeding vocal 
currents of the tehiphone, and either mufiUng the 
articulation or creating absolute silence. Five 
hundred miles of land-line would make little or 
no diflerence on the distinctness of a tidephonic 
message, supposing the wiro to be well insulated 
from the earth ; but a hundred miles of ordinary 
submarine cable would probably he quite dumb. 
Indeed, some experiments made by the writer, 
with Dr Mulrhead's artihcial cable, show that 
j while the voice could be faintly heard through 
a length equivalent to fifty, or even sixty miles, 
when it came to eighty miles no sound at all 
was audible. The inductive retardation had 
frittered away and blotted out the delicate 
undulations of the vocal currents. Telephonic 
messages have, however, been successfully sent 
by cable across the Channel, and from Holyhead 
to Dublin; but in no case has the length of 
cable reached one hundred miles. The dream 
of whispering across the Atlantic under .the 
‘roaring forties* is likely to remain a dream for 

1 a long while to come. 

Although aerial wires ore common in this 
country for telephonic work, in France, Germany, 
and other continental couutnes, undergrouzid 
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CXJKIOSITIES OF THE TELEPHONE. 


cables ore cMefly employed. These are less sub- 
ject to external injiuy, but jxre more liable to 
inductive retai*dation than the latter, thoiif»li 
not 80 much as on a submarine cable. The 
peculiar crackling noises heard on aerial telephone 
lines which run close beside tlio cjrdiuary tele- 
graph wires, are easily cured on underground lines 
by employing a double wire in the cable, to fonn 
the going and returning pathways of the circuit. 
Then the currents travelling in neighbouring 
w'ires affect each of tbe two wires alike, but 
in opposite directions, fuid so the ‘crackle* due 
to ‘induction* is neutrabsed. 

Besides tbe clamour set up in a telephone line 
by tlie electricity on neighbouring w^irca inducing 
audible currents in the telephone wire, there are 
disturbing noises caused by currents passing 
through the earth and entering the ttdephone 
circuit. These arc sometimes duo to electric- 
lighting conductors, or to ordinary telegraph 
wdiMS running to the ground near by. In Man- 
chester recently, all the telephone circuits were 
stopped because of the humming sound caused in 
the telcj)hones by the escaping electric-light 
currents. Lightning-storms too, and magnetic 
disturbances, are apt to cause ilooda of electricity 
in tbe body of the earth, which overflow into i 
the telepliouo lines and interfere with their 
worldng. The best remedy is to employ the 
double-wire system mentioned above, and not to i 
use the earth at all as a return pathway, as is ordi- ! 
narily done in telegraphy. The lightning-effect 
is readily heard by connecting a teleplione to the 
w'ater-pipea of a house on the one hand, and to 
the gas-pipes on the other. On listening into 
tlio instrument, every flash of lightning will bo 
accompanied by a crackling sound. Tlie ‘ earth *- 
currents which often flow through the ground 
although there is no thunder, can be heard in 
the telephone by connecting it in circuit with 
a Avii'c and two large metal phites buried in the 
ground. The result has been Hkeued to a boiling 
soiincL The discharges of the magnificent aurora 
borealis which was seen in New England on 
August 4th of last year, were also heard in the 
telephone by a gentleman at Mont Clair, New 
Jersey, who likened them to tlie crackle which 
lightning gives, interspersed with feeble ringing 
taps repeated every half-second. Those fishes, the 
torpedo, the gymnotus or electric eel, and the 
electric ray, have also been caused to send their 
electric discharges through a telephone, and the 
sound heard has proved the emanation in each 
cose to bo an intermittent current. That of the 
torpedo is very powerful and proloDg(jd, giving 
a moaning sound ; that of the gymnotus is a 
sudden shock ; and that of the ray resembles the 
discharge of the torpedo, but is very much 
feebler, owing to the smallness of its electric 
organ. In fact, a young toi-pcdo the size of the 
hand will give a far more powerful shock than 
a full-grown ray. 

The violence of lightning-currents has been 




accompanied by accidents to the life and limb 
of persons using telephones during a storm ; but 
Bucli cjises are rare. At Hartford, Connecticut, 
several years ago, a doctor w’as speaking to bis 
assistant by telephone, when the instrument 
blazed up in his liaiids at the moment of a terrific 
thunder-clap. He suflered no injury, but the 
instrument was ruined ; and his assistant was 
struck deaf for several hours in tlui ear with which 
he listened at tbe receiving telephone. Again, j 
during last summer a flash of lightning struck | 
a telephone line at S trash urg Cathetmil and | 
burnt up the instrument, wliicli a member of the 
city Fire Brigade was speaking through, but 
(lid no other damage. Tn America, such accidents 
are now giiai'ded against by the use of lightning- 
protectors ; but they have not boon thought 
necessary yet in England, though, for all they 
cost, it would perhaps be prudent to adopt them 
on our circuits. 

Before leaving the subject of tolcplioue lines, 
we ought to mention their introduction into the 
Manvers and Oak Collieries, to communicate 
between the galleries below and the pit-mouth. 

In times of accident, they may prove tlie only 
mc^ans of communioation between the miners 
below and tbe help above. Experiments have 
been also repeatedly made with the telephone 
attached to the div(ii*s helmet ; and at last yeai‘*s 
North-east Coast Exhibition, every word spoken j 
or whispered in a diving-bell below water was j 
heard above. B(‘sides being taken into the depths | 
of the sea and the bowels of the earth, tlio tele- 

E hoiie has been lifted up into tbti skies, and 
alloons have eommiuiirated with each other and i 
wdih the ground by their means. Marksmen can i 
now coiumuiiicato wdtli the scorer and learn the i 
elfect of their shot ; or ships (\in speak to the 
shore, as in the case of the Helicon line which 
enabk^d Sir Beauchamp Sc‘ymour to talk with the 
British Embassy at Ah^xandria. Even in Arctic 
exploration it has been propf^sed to lay a tele- 
phone wire along the ice, to enable the sledging- 
])(vrty bound for the Pole to communicate with 
the ship which forms its base of operations. 
Certainly the ice would be a good msulator, 
and the lim^ would bo a guide for any party of 
assisLuiice. Tlie scheme appears feasible enough, 
always supposing that the wire failed to excite 
the curiosity of .some Polar hear. 

The minor .applications of the telephone havti i 
hecii V(‘.ry numerous ; but none has been an 
interesting in its results as the Induction Balance; 
of Professor Hughes. By uniting it to the coils 
of the balance, that inventor has made th(; tele- 
phone very sensitive to the presence of metals ; 
and it hi possible to tell a good coin from a base* | 
one, or a worn coin from a new one, by the sminds 
given out by the telephone. Professor lloberts, 
indeed, has U) a certain extent suecceded in assay- 
ing gold and silver coins hy its aid; but tlw; 
degree of hardness of tbe coin actually affects the 
result, although the weight and purity may be 
exact. Two years ago, an arrangement of tbe 
baliuice W’as j)roposed by Air J. Munro, C.E., for 
pro-specting metal veins ; and this arrangement is 
substantially the same as that subsequently upi)lied 
by Professor Graham Bell to locate tbe Dullet 
in the body of the late lamented President Garfield, 
perhajia the noblest duty which the telephone was 
ever called upon to fiillik The extreme delicacy 
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of the nppiiratiiH wus deiiunistmtud at the Paris 
Electrical Exhibition in a very curions way. Mr 
Elisha Gray, tlie well-known inventor of the 
Harmonic 'lVl(*graph, was ii little sceptical of the 
perft)rni}inces of the balance ; anrl desiring to test 
it, he told Professor Hughes that for thirty years 
n small spark of iron had lodged in one of his 
fingers and could still he felt there like a pmh<*ad. 

Could Professor Hughes toll him which finger 
it was ini One after another the fingers of the 
injured hand were i)Ut into the balance ; and 
when the ‘ game * one was inserted, the telephone 
proclaimed the fact in uniuislakahle tones. A 
similar arrangement of the balance has also been 
applied by (yuptaiu M‘Ev(3y to the detection of 
BUDinarine torpedoes, and sunken chains, ancliors, 
or buoys. In tliis there is a movable part of 
the balance which is lowered into the water ; an<l 
when it comes in contact with the submerged 
metal case of the torpedo, or any other metal mass, 
the telephone in the observer’s hand iiiimediatelj’^ 
indicates the fact. Such arii a few of the cui*i- 
osities of the useful and delicate teb'phoJie. , 


ONE EALSE, BOTH FAIK; 
on, A nAllP KMOT. 

CHAPTER II.—COU^’TESS DE LALOUVE. 

‘Batten down the hatclics, quick, men! Helm 
hard down! quartermaster, d’ye hear? Steady, 
stead}', there, forw ard ! Stations, all of you, and 
look alive ! — Mr MacGregor, get that sail iii 
before it ’s blown from the bolt-ropes. — Mr l)od<l, 
a leewheel to the helm, before file sea awam])s us. 
— Bear a hand ! Steady, so ! ’ As the capbiin of 
the Cyprus shouted these orders hoarsely through 
his battered triim])et, his voice was all but 
drowned by the shrill shriek f»f th(3 fiuious wind 
ns it rushed through the strained rigging, and 
the ship reeled and quivered like a thing in 
pain. A gale had come on, and worse than a 
gale, for it w^as a white-squall. Old seamen, 
to whom the rounding of Cape Horn is a fiimi- 
liar tusk, and who are inui'ed to eyeb^ue and 
liurricani*, yet speak with a semi-superstitious 
I'espect of the terrible white-squall of the Mediter- 
ranean. j 

There had been no 'warning. lake a thief in 
the night, the storm had burst upon the Cyprus 
■without threat or signal of its approach ; and 
the first intimation that Nature was in a passion 
■was that the fine steamer was laid abi’uptly on 
her beam-ends in the tumbling tossing water. 
She righted, and fought her w’liy ahead in the 
midst of fierce elemental war ; but it was cruel 
work. Gone were the peaceful stars and the piu*e 
canopy of heaven and tlie drowsy ripple of the 
gentle Avaves. As if by magic, the scene had 
changed. The sky wore its ugliest froAvn. Rain 
and hail — no light sugar-plum hailstones of sum- 
mer, but jagged bits of ice, heaA’y, three-sided 
lumps that cut and bruised — clashed the deck. 
The wind howled in menacing cadence through 
the rigging. The salt spray broke incessantly in 
drenching showers over the dripping bulw^arks. 


Now and then there Avas a gurgling Avash of 
Ai'ater, as a heavy sea was sliipped. The panting 
engines toiled on, fighting, os A\'ith a living foe. 
It Avas no easy matter to distinguish between salt 
sea-scud and driving rain. A fierce fight Avent 
oil. 

The fight was on one side sustained by 
Avolfish waves and harrying Avind ; and on tlie 
other, by skill and patient bravery, and the 
regular steady stroke of the steam-piston, like 
the measured beat of a giant’s mighty heart, 
to force the Cyprus on. For hours, as the vessel 
heeled OA’cr perilously before the thrpatening 
gal(‘, or as the billoAVs reared their monaciug 
heads, like Avatery mountains, to deluge the 
steamer’s deck Avith a rush of foaming brine, 
it seemed doubtful Avliethej* the balance Avoiild 
incline to life or death. Among tlie passengers 
below there was anxi('ty and alarm. Even the 
hardy old captain half despaired of saving the 
ship. Any act*iclc‘nt, sucdi as in quiet times goes 
for nothing, such as tlu! snapping of a rudder- 
chain, the starling of a boiler-jilatt;, must have 
been fatal. 

Foiiiiiiate was it in such A\’caiher that the packt't 
\\a.s a fine ni;w steamer, Avell found, and urged by 
pjiAATrful engines, and thus could bear tlie brunt 
of the squall until its violence Avas somewdiat 
spent and the dangcu* all but over. Before tin* 
first gray, pinkish streaks broke in the eastern 
sky, there A\’as an end of the torrents of rain whicli 
had deluged the deck. The shrieking Avind had 
tuned doAvii its slorm-scri'am to a moan, though 
yet the sea ran high, and the A^essel rolled licaA^ily 
as she battled her Avay through the surges. The 
captain had gone below at hist, h'aviiig the care 
of the ship to the ofiicer of the watch. 

Slowly and, as it AVere, reluctantly the cold 
dawn came. The sea Avas still boisterous, the 
coiiqdainiiig AAund yet shrill, and a train of raggeil 
clouds, like fugitiATs from some beaten army, 
appeared, flying past along tlic pale skyline. Tt 
Avius not a likely monnuit for a passenger to quit 
the AVia*mth and comfort of the cabins below ; 
iicvertheh*.s.s a solitary figure presently glided 
ui> the coiujiaiiion -stair and traversed the heaving 
deck — on Avliich it w\as no easy matter for any 
but a sailor to walk — Avith some difficulty, but Avitli 
a feline firmness and sAviftiiess of tread like the 
soft but Aveighty footfall of a tigress. It Avas not, 
as has been said, a niorning to invite the veriest 
admirer of Ocean to be early on deck, and such 
of the crew as, mufiled in their iuonki‘y-jackets 
of rough Flushing or Guernsey cloth, bustled 
to and fro, looked Avith wonder at the foreign 
lady as she made her Away U) where, at the A^essel’s 
starboard side, a boat, slung amidships, offered 
shelter alike from keen Avind and juyiixg eyes. 
There she stopped, and Avith one gloA'ed hand 
on the tougli conhigc of the neaiv.st shrfxud, stood 
erect, in spite of thci violent pitching of the 
steamer, as if 'awaiting for something or for some 
one. 

There arc persons to be met with — not often 
indeed, some four or five times perhaps in a 
lifetime — who tOAver, morally or intellectually, 
above the heads of the easily-forgotten croAvd, 
and Avhose hold upon the memory is quite dis- 
proj)ortioned to their influence over our oAvn 
private fortunes. Such a one was the lady Avho 
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wjiK known to r.liief-cabin passonf^ers on board 
the Peninsular find Oriental nacket Cijjyrust as 
C(juiitesa Louise and as Madanui do Lalouve. 
See her now as sh(3 stands —with somewhat of 
tlie f^rand com])Osiirii of an Egyptian statue, 
majestic in the solemn calm of untold centuries 
of repose — juid looks out over the wilderness 
(jf waters. You might dislike her. Such as she 
are often the objects of aversion. Very likely 
you might distrust her. But it would be 
ill! possible, to consign her to the cat(‘.gory of the 
commonplace. The mention of a French Countess 
is apt to conjure up visions of a mincing little 
woman, elaborately attired, and as artificial in 
lier bloom as in her manners. But Madame 
(1(3 Lalouve was hill and stately, handsome 
withal, not young, certainly, but with one of 
those clear dark coraph^xioiis that owe nothing 
to cosiiKitics. Tluii'e were a very few threads 
of shining silver to mar the ebon bhickiiess of 
her massive hair. She dresseil richly, but simply 
too. 

What W(‘re the antec.edeiits of Countess Louise? 
Nobody knew. The two or thnie continentjil 
paK.si*ng(‘rs on board ili(‘ iViiinsulur and Oriental 
packet were as much in the dark on that head 
as -were their insular fellow-travel lei’s. Tattle 
had sp(3n her — lui was certain of that — at an 
Imperial cntertainnKUit at tb(‘. Tuil(;ri('s. But 
this proved nothing. The oflicial festivities of 
the bS’encli ca]iitjil used to b(3 s])lendi(l, but not 
(‘xactly select. It was stud also that the Sphinx 
had something to do with the Egyptian govern- 
ment and with Ismail the Mmiiliccnt. She had 
intkienr>e —so tlui touri-sls stmiewhat enviously 
declared— with the ‘Palace lot,’ with Kourbash 
IVslia, and Fellak Elfejidi, and Backsliecsli Ik’v, 
and could get a state steamer, or procure an 
oilicial liriiian before which Madirs grov(ill(3(l, 
and even governors grow submissive, when ordi- 
nary wayfarers weni lielpless. 

Was Madame de Lalouve t3Ven French? JIi*r 
name sounded (lallic eaiongh, and her accent ivas 
faultless ; hut she might well have been a Pole 
()!• a Magyar, even a llussiaii, so varied were her 
renn’niscence.s of former sc«'iins and friends, of 
Archduchesses and arcliplottcrs, of Spanish 
Infantas, Bed Bevolutionisls, Imperial lliglinesB(3s, 
celebrities of the studio and th(» stage, an<l the. 
oracles of the money-market, when she deigned 
to talk. Sometimes sin*, was provokiiigly taedturn, j 
and not seldom sf)oke in riddles, as if to justify 
her Egyptian nieknamc of the Sphinx. To the 
MiU’chioiUiss of ]j(‘.oininster and her sister Cora, 
this cosmopolitan Countess did apparently find 
it worth her while, to talk, winning their att(‘n- 
lion, as it seemed, less by what she said than 
by the strange winning charm of h(;r impressive 
manner. 

For whom, (ir for what, was it possible that 
Countess Louise, at such a time and in such 
wcatluir, shoiilcl be waiting, balf-lndde.n biihind 
tile boat swaying in the slings, and gnisping 
the rugg(!(l shroud nearest to her for support 
upon that heaving deck? It was not very long 
before the (pKistion was answered by the appear- 
ance of another figure, singularly out of place, 
as it seemed, in such a spot — that of u slender, 
golden-haired girl, dressed in black, who cross(nl 
the deck with slow and uncertain skips. She, 
too, glanced aijpreliensively around her, as if in 


dread of detection, as she approached the boat 
that half-concealed the tall iorm of the foreign 
Countess. The n(;w-comer was by much tli(i 
younger, and should have been the more active of 
the two ; but she (ionld scarcely keep her feet^ so 
viohmt was the motion of the vessel. 

‘Why have you summoned me at such an 
hour ? ’ asked the. girl breathlessly, as she caught 
at the ship’s si(l(3 for support. 

‘Because, Mademoiselle, it was precisely at 
such a tiiiu*. that our m(*cting would pass un- 
noticed,' was the cool reply. ‘I like the iinpos- 
&ihU, q'tioi! Yes, 1 knew, when 1 slipped the 
note into your hand, that you would come. I1ie 
time I chose wjls just when the poor cowards 
below were giving themselves up tor dead and 
drowned, too busy with tears and prayers, too 
hysk‘rical and contused, to spy upon otluirs.' 

‘ It was an awful niglit,’ said the girl, 
shuddering. 

‘Y'es; but I have seen wors(3!’ nitiiriied Madame 
de Lalouve, with an impatient shrug of luir 
shapely shonlde.r. — ‘Is your sister — is our dear 
Marchioness — at last asleep ? ’ 

‘Y'es, Clare is asli*e]),’ answcriMl Miss C!arew, 
in a low tone. ‘ Boor ( Mare. — she was frightened ! 
one among so many who were half-dead wi'li 
{ilarm— and I was glad to see her at rest when 
1 — stole away, just now.’ 

‘And yon, Miss Corn, were you afraid?’ askiid 
Madame Vie Lalouve abruptly. 

‘No ; for a wonder, 1 was not,’ r(‘])lied the girl. 
‘Among all those terrified people, the crying 
childnm, the scared wonum, 1 was surprised to 
find myself remain so calm and cool— as calm, 
almost, Madame*, as yourself.’ 

^Bon! I have not misjudged yon,’ imitter(*d 
the foreign Counkss ; ‘you ean dare*, and you 
can do. llave you remembered my advices V 

‘Perfectly,’ re])lied Miss (‘arew, in a very low 
tone, and growing, even by that dim and nn- 
ceikiin light, peivej)tihly i){iler. ‘How should 
I forget ! ’ 

‘Cood, again,’ r(*joiii(!d approvingly Madame^ 
de Lalouve, as her gloomy eye’.s rested for a 
mome'.nt on the fair young face beside lier. ‘There 
is one thing, tliougli, of wliieli you have not 
thought, and here it is.’ And, as she uttered 
the words, she drew forth from beneath the 
folds of her dark shawl a folded paper, thin 
and Sf|uaiv, such as druggists use. ‘ Tak(} it ; 
and be car(*ful to let no eye but your omi 
behold it, until the moment comes. Your 
woman’s wit will teach you what to do with 
it.’ 

‘No, no— I cannot do it!’ murmured tlie. girl, 
with whit(*. lips and lialf-averknl luiud ; ‘never 
-*nev(*r!’ And she recoiled a little from the 
sid(‘ of her foreign friend. 

‘N(*ver — never !’ repeated Madame (hi Lalouve, 
in a voice which, low as it was, rang with an 
elo(|nent scorn that was but half-suppressed. ‘I 
was mistaken, then, after all ! Yon fail mo. You 
are like the rest, merely the ldoy\de Miss — the 
English insipidity, all bread and butter, as your 
own Lord Byron sang, nev(*r to shake off imrse.ry 
prejudici* — the preach, the sermon, qnoi / You 
are afraid — a pnuh-mouilleCf like your shivering 
Imlie.s of last night. Y^ou flinch ! You darci 
not do it ! ’ 

These last bitter words were hissed rather than 
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Bpoken, and ivifli an empljasis that had in it 
something' t(;rrible. Still, Mias Ctirew hesitated, 
palpably hesitated, looking doim at the deck, 
until, ijy a sudden impulse, she lifted her blue 
»oyos and met the darkling gaze of the foreign 
Countess with a resolution equal to her own. 

‘ I om not afraid,* she said, almost in a whisper. 

* Give it me — the packet, quick ! * 

TJie gloved hand of the Frenchwoman and 
the white soft fingers of the English girl mot 
and touched for an instant, os the thin square 
of folded pa})cr was rapidly transferred from the 
keeping of Countess Louise to that of Miss 
CaTe\^^ 

‘ Hide it — some one comes ! * exclaimed Madame 
de Laloiive hastily ; and then she turned aside 
and seemed to be intent in her observation of 
sea and sky. Another ])aas(inger had come on 
deck, and this time the firm heavy tread wns 
that of a man, tall, young, and sufficiently hand- 
some. 

‘ Madame de Lalouvc ! ’ said a deep rich voice 
in evident surprise. ‘ I scarcidy expected to be 
fortunate enough to meet a lady on deck so early 
and after such a uiglit.* 

‘You arc astonished, Monsieur Talbot? Per- 
haps 'we. were, too terrified to rest. Or we longed 
for fresh air. Or ivc wfisbed to see with our 
own eyes— lYomen arc inquisitive, you know, like 
poor Fatima in Blue Beiird’s castle — we wished 
to see that the danger was rcrdly past,* answered 
Countess Louise in the liall-mocking tone that 
often jierplexed those with whom she con- 
v’ersed, 

‘ Lady Leominster ! ’ said the young English- 
man, with a gesture of raising his hat, W’hile his 
whole manner changed as he caught sight of the 
younger lady’s form. * I had no idea that you, 
too, had ventured on deck so early, and with such 
a heavy sea still ninuing. — May I (»ffer you my 
ann, if you are going Ixdow again?’ It was 
cvid('nt that Mr Talbot, if such -were his name, 
believed himself to be addressing the vddowed 
Marchioness. 

^Gonrnfje! It is of good omen, chhc helk P 
muttered ]Madame de Tialouve ; and with some 
half-audible word of tlianks, tbe girl laid her 
white hand on the young man’s strong arm, 
and allowed herself to be led away without an 
attempt to correct the mistake into wdiicli he had 
fallen. 

Arthur Talbot felt the soft lumd tremble, and 
he had enough to do to sustain the steps of his 
fair charge across the rolling deck ; but as he 
driew nearer to the cabin-stiiirs, he turned his 
head. bog your ])arjlon, Countess,’ lie said, 
with the instinctivi', courtesy f)f a gentleman ; ‘ 1 
will come back, if I can be useful to you, as soon 
as liudy Leominster is .safe in bo.r cabin.’ 

‘It is not the trouble to tlerange yourself for 
me, mrrei, Monsieur ; I can bike care of myself,’ 
replied the Frcnclnvoman, with perfect uncon- 
cern ; and then she averted her nice and stood 
in an easy attitude, scanning iiinrky sky and 
tossing sea. When she turned her head,’ the 
deck was clear, save where the hcliu.smnn stood, 
attentive, at the wheel. And then Madame 
de Laloiive traversed the difficult deck, treading 
the wet and tremulous plunks with even a more 
assured step than Arthur Talbot’s own. As she 
descended the bra.s.s-bouud stairs that led to the 
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cabins below, she struck her gloved palm lightly 
upon the painted hatch, and with a brightening 
eye imd a low laugh of triumph, murmured : 
‘ The game is won I ’ 


REMINISCENCES OF THE MINOR STAGE. 

BT AN OLD STAGER. 

TART ni.* 

To leave on record my recollections of the 
‘unpatented’ houses, without mention of the 
‘stage’ sailor and certain of his representatives, 
would be to omit one of the most interesting 
features. The ‘British tar,’ as seen through the 
spectacles of the British playwright of fifty years 
ago, was quite unique. Built up on the familiar 
lines furnished by the songs of Bibdin, he became 
an institution. The patriotic fire fed by our 
victories at sen during the then recent war with 
Napoleon, had indeed somewhat abated ; but the 
memory thereof had served to endow the defenders 
of our wooden walls with all the attributes of a 
race of heroes. This popular sentiment was 
ministered to, and kejit alive by, the astute 
theatrical manager. With the assistance of such 
practised hands as Je.rrold, Buckstone, Haines, 
and Fitzball, sui'cess was a foregone conclusion. 
A run of one or two hundred nights was by no 
means unusual with pieces of this chias. Anotlier 
remarkable i)cculiarity attaching itself to the 
nautical drama iv.'is the fact that its chief 
characters witrc almost invaiiahly taken from 
before the mast. 

‘Jack’ was without doubt the central subject 
of th(‘. picture ; the rest, in sporting phrase, were 
nowhere. Admirals and post-captains, when 
introduced, wei'c for the most part mere lay- 
figures. The best of the acted sea-narratives were 
produced on the transpontine stage', notably at 
the old Surrt'y Theatre, where such pieces as 
Blach~eyed iiiisan and My Poll atvi my rartner 
Joe ruled supreme. 

Admitting the })opular regard for this particular 
phase of public amusement, it might be natural 
to assume that most of om* leading actom on the 
minor stage 'would endeavour to excel in this 
favourite rOle; but it was not so, and the reason 
was not far to seek. When Elliston produced 
Douglas Jerrold’s Black-eyed Busan on Whit- 
Monday 1821), Mr Thomas Potter (k)oke had 
been selected to play the part of William. The 
choice was a happy one. Author, actor, and 
maiiagi'T were alike delighted. From that time 
forward until his death in 1864, his superlative 
talent in this speciality was eagerly recognised, 
and securely maintained. ‘Tippy’ Cooke not 
only extorted admiration, but inspired aftection. 
Native, and to the manner bom, no shade of 
distinct personality escaped him. With a strong 
sense of humour, he united a natural manli- 
ness in voice, bearing, and manner; loose and 
easy in his movements, he carried about him 
a show of freedom begotten by his commerce 
with Father Neptune ; liberally exuberant, 
'without being boisterous — excepting under stress 
of weather— be would spin you a marvellous 
vam in good faith ; pathetic without being 
lachrymose, his tears were closely neighboured 
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by gaiety. *His scrupulous attention to costume 
passed into a proverb. Outside this particular 
line of business, he had no eoual in the 
delineation of such parts as Frankenstein ami 
Vanderdecken ; his pantomimic action was 
6U])erb. A nimble dancer, his hornpipes were 
the delight of the town. 

Without doubt, the approved superioriiy of 
T. P. Cooke deterred many would-be competitors ; 
but there are one or two who deserve mention. 

I call to mind Campbell of Sadler’s Wells, a 
competent actor of a melodramatic cast ; but 
lie was hard and heavy, and lacked vivacity. 
Farrell and George Rignold, both of the Pavilion, 
W(a*e only passable as impersonators of the 'long- 
shore sailor, whose merit consisted in awiUing 
three-quarter grog and expectorating tobacco-juice. 

The rage for the nautical drama had reached 
its zenith when Miss Macarthy made her first 
ap])carance at the east end of London with signal 
success. Havidge, an actor of eccentric parts, 
then manager of the Surrey, determined to secure 
her services for his own house. The transfer ivas 
soon effected ; and the lady quickly esbiblislied 
herself os a favourite. As Mrs II. Ilonner, she 
enjoyed the privilege of inspiring her jiatrons 
not only with all the usual marks of a<lmiratiou 
for her talents as leading actress, but also with 
respect, esteem, and love for her virtu(‘.s. Her 
scenic displays were simply a redlex of her jicr- 
Boiial character. Gil'ted with much emotional 
Ijower when occasion neiMle»l, slie never made any 
nil necessary use of this power. Kolicrt Homier, 
the husband of this lady, was a useful member 
the company ; but his special tideiit was 
discovered in the difficult art of management. 
When he became lessee of Sadh*r’s Wells, he 
found a Held worthy of his abilities. No pains 
were spared to rais(i the character of the enter- 
tainments ; and lie became vcjy ]iopular. Even- 
tually the City oi' Loudon Theatre passed under 
Lis sway. 

During those enforced absences, his wife’s ser- 
vices w'ere willnb-awn from the old theatre in the 
Lhickfriars Road, and we were fain to fall back 
u])on the attractions of another local star in the 
])i*rson of Mrs Henry Vining. To this meri- 
torious actress we offered our auffrages freely, 
and she justified the gift by her faithfulness. 
Rather under the middle size, and wdtli the 
complexion of a brunette, she had one of the 
sweetest voices that ever charmiid an audience. 
Thoroughly at home as the heroine of domestic 
drama, she enlisted our sympathies by the potency 
of her appeals. Without undue vehemence, she 
had vigorous declamation at commaml, as wdtness 
her Jane of the Ilalcliet, and her Mrs Sh'ppard. 

In the person of E. F. Savile we had a pro- 
digious favourite. Coming of a theatrical family, 
the traditions of the stage were familiar to him, 
and, be it said, he made good use of ibem. 
Although but a young man, he had mannerisms 
of the most pronounced character; but withal 
there was an enticing charm about his acting 
which served in some sort to condone them. Iii ' 


ITith force enough in reserve, 


clear ringing tones his enunciation was always 
distinct. With force enough in reserve, he 
never tore passion to tatters, but used his power 
discreetly. He wooed admirably. Without the 
qualifications necessary for a leading man, he 
made a good juvenile tragedian. 1 to mind 


an excellent performance of Icilius to the Vir- 
ginius of Mr Osbaldiston. If fame should wait 
upon merit, the last-named gentleman’s career 
at the Victoria, both os actor and manager, 
deserves a record. Previous to his advent, dirt 
and incompetence prevaihid on both sides of the 
curtain. He cleansed and renovated the entire 
establishment ; introtluced an excellent working 
company, and wisely employed their various 
talents in illustrating the bcist literature he could 
command. WomuTHs Lovcy and Sman Bopley — a 
dramatised version of Mrs Crowe’s novel— were 
huge successes. As an artist, Osbaldiston revealed 
his l)est ])oints in serious ccjinedy, Don Felix, 
Mr Oakley, and Mercutio, were admirable speci- 
mens of sterling merit. His Rob Roy, too, was 
exceptionally good. Boastiim such efficient co- 
adjutors as Savile — transferred from the Surrey — 
Julin Dale, Seaman, and Henry Howard — a con- 
Bcientioiis actor, with a fine presence and a noble 
voice — Osbaldiston could mount a five-act play 
with rare effect. Paul, and John Gardner, sup- 
plied the comic element. Gai’dner was a genuine 
comedian, with brain-power enough to grasp the 
idiosyncrjisies of Sluikspeare’s clo^vns, and ade- 
quately represent them. Touchstone, Launcelot 
(jrobbo, and Grumio, w ere iinx^reguated will subtle 
liunioiir. 

IMiss Vincent w'as without doubt our great 
attraction. Reautiful, impidsive, natural, she 
portrayed to perfiiction the ideal domesticities 
of humble life as picturiid in the dramas of the 
‘The hoj’oine of domestic drama’ was not 
permitted to carry the remnants of a broken heart 
iimliT a mantle of re.serve ; neither were her joys 
to be liiilden by a fictitious appearance of repose. 
The imj)uJscs of our common humanity w^ere hiid 
bare as wn*lli a scalijel. Tliis mode of treatment 
n()t unlrequeiiily imparted a degree of coarseness 
to the coiicn])tion ol character, which would not 
be tole luted now, even under the plea of realism ; 
but fifty years ago we were not so squeamish ; 
rudeness was often condoned by fidelity. 

With the reader’s kind permission, I will now 
add a few particulars not g(uieraUy known in 
connection with a transition period. Half a 
century since, the emvirons of London were plen- 
tifully studded wdtli pleasant places of public 
resort calhid tea-gardens. Some of these were 
of coiisideral >le size, sufiiciently large indeed to 
admit of a bowling-grtajii or a railed space 
for tennis. ’J’iiiie, however, assisted by the 
speculative builders, made short W'(3rk of most of 
these. Still a few spots remained, albeit tiirribly 
shorn of their original proportions. In some sort 
to make uj) for lost attractiveness, a few of thq 
W'calthier proprietors erected stages in some part 
of the ground still remaining to them ; singing 
and dancing, with the performance of operetta 
and drmuii, w^ert*. speedily intodiiced with success. 
Oonsequiiiit on the introductiem of these new 
elemtints, the primitive recreation-ground, with 
its rustic arbours and trim flower-beds, gradually 
assumed another phase. The simple characteristics 
of the old tea-gai*den ha\diig been superseded, 
a change of name was suggested by the various 
lessees, as indicative of a more comprehensive 
entertainment ; henceforth, they were styled 
‘ sidoons,’ as witness, amongst others, the Grecian, 
the Albert, and the Low'cr. 

In coniiectioii w'ith the last-named establish- 
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nient, I am in a position to oltVr Home intoresting 
•partiailars. Fnvty yearn ago, the proprietor of 
the tavern, wilooii, and gardens was a Mr G. A. 
llodson. ill person, this talented gentleman bore 
a most remarkai>le resemblance to Charles Kemble. 
His claims as a composer were recognised in the 

n ular songs of Tell me, Mary, how to vm thee, 
My Bonny Black Bess. Though an indifferent 
actor, he was a good baiitone singer and a thorough 
musician. With his numerous family — each of 
whom possessed some ability — and a small selected 
company, he contrived to furnish a creditable 
diversion. G. A. Hodson, Junior, found his 

way to the boards of Covent (Jarden Theatre, 
when under the management of Madame Vestris, 
where he made a successful debut as Sir Lucius 
OETriggcr. One of the best comic singers of 

the day, W. Sharpe, was a great favourite 
here. Our leading man for a considerable 
period was Henry Dudley, a praisii worthy actor, 
who afterwards became noted at the east end of 
London and tlie Victoria. But perhaps my most 
precious association with the Bower remains 
in the fact that I assisted at the first public 
appearance of ‘ Little * Robson. I wiis an amateur 
then, and a near neighbour, and we fidl into 
easy companionship. He had already donned 
the sock and buskin at the privatci theatre in 
Catheiine Street, to the great delight of his 
friends. But he wished to elicit the unbiassed 
opinion of an audience to whom he was a stranger. 
With this end in view, ho made an applicati(»n to 
Mr Hodson for permission to play the Artful 
Dodger in the drainatisexl verhioii of Ollocr Twist 
The manager cheerfully assented, and jiut the 
piece into immediate rehearsal. During the. 
initial p(*rformunces, Robson evinced so much 
talent tliat the lessee progiiohticated a complete 
success. The result verilied the pr(‘(liction. 
Slightly nervous on stepping to the front, he soon 
wai’men to his Avork, and gave such a taste of his 
quality as led to the. offer of a regular engagement. 
This Avas flattering index'd. But lie Avisely refustxl 
to entertain it. Keenly aliA'e to his deficienci(!s in 
all that pertained to the ‘business* of the stage, 
he determined to go into the country forthwith, 
in order that he might gain by experience the 
necessary technicalities of his ndo])ted profession. 
This task accomplished, he returned to T^ondon, 
and eventually became the famous actor we are 
proud to nuiiembcr. 

FOR HIMSELF ALONE. 

A TALE OP REVERSED IDE^’TITIES. 

CnAPTER IT. 

For a little while no one spoke. The minds of 
the three men were occupied Avith the same 
subject, but each of them aa’uh looking at it from 
bis own })C)int of view. 

‘You AA’ere my father’s friend, and you must 
be mine in this matter, Mr Gim]»,’ said Frank at 
last ‘ It shall be nothing out of your pocket to 
humour me in this whim.* 

‘But it Avill be so unprofessional — so utterly 
unprofessional,* urged the little laAAyer, with a 
loojc of comical distress. 

‘I do not ask you for any actiA^c assistance in 
the matter ; all I want is your passiAT. connivance,* 
urged Frank. 


‘ I hate impostures (jf any kind, Mr Fro- 
bisher.* 

I ‘Not more than I do, os a rule. But this ono 
cannot harm anybody.* 

‘One never can see how things will end. 
Besides, Mr Drummond’s looks and general 
a}>pearance are so diflerent from yours.* 

‘That does not matter in the lexist. Neither 
my uncle nor aunt has B(icn mo since I was 
tAvelve months old. My cousin Clunie, and my 
other cousin Elma Deene, have never seen me at 
all. I am not a bit like my mother, I have been 
told : features, eyc.s, bair, are all my father’s.’ 

‘I do wish most sincendy, Mr Frobisher, that 
if you must carry out this scheme, you could do 
so without in any way implicating me in it.’ 

‘I must realiy claim your passive assistance, 
my dear sir. Without that, my little plot would 
at once break down.’ 

Mr Gimp lay back in his chair with a sigh of 
resignation and began to polish his double eye- 
glass. Mr Frobisher Avas evidently a most deter* 
mined young man ; and some concession was due 
to the Avdiims of a client with eight thousand a 
year. 

‘ And now lV)r my instructions,* cried Dick. 
‘They are of th(i simplest possible kind. The 
moment my uncle is announced, you become 
Frank Frobisher, and I become Dick Drum- 
iiiond.* 

‘ In other words, 1 become you, and you become 
me- -for the time V 

‘ Yes, till 1 give you leave to resume your own 
identity.’ 

‘ To hear, my lord, is to olu'y.’ • 

Frank turned to the lawyer. ‘Have you a 
confidential clerk, Mr Limp, whom you can i>lace 
at my (liH]>osal for a Aveek or tAVo '( ’ 

‘(iertainly, Mr Frobisher. Our Mr Whiffles, 
filthoiigh yt)nng, is disru'etion itself, and by no 
means devoid of intelligence. I shall be happy 
to place him at your disposal.’ 

‘Be good enough to send Mr Wlnflles to me 
at ten o’clock to-morrow, and advance him fifty 
pounds before be comes.* 

‘ Beg pardon ; but any instructions that I can 

give Whiffles froni you ’ 

‘ Thanks ; but I prefer to instruct him myself. 
The business on Aviiich I am about to employ 
him is strictly confidi'iitial — at present.* 

‘Just so. No doubt. Whiffles is your man, 
sir.* 

For the second time a knock ; and next moment 
the maid-of-all-wt)rk’s somewhat clouded face wa.s 
visible. ‘Another gentleman to sec Mr Frob’sher,* 
Avas all she said. 

‘ My uncle ! ’ exclaimed Frank. 

‘ Oh, my projdietic soul ! * cried Dick, 

Mr Gimp fumbled nervously with his eyeglass, 
but did not ^speak. The three men glanced at 
(?acli other with a sort of guilty conscious- 
ness, 

I ‘ShoAv the gentleman up,’ said Frank to the 
I servant. — ‘Now, Dick, attention. — Now, Mr Gimp, 

I if you please.* His face had darkened again as 
it liad darkened Avlieii his uncle’s name was first 
; mentioned. In liis eyes there was an expression 
I such as Dick had rarely seen in them before. 
He Avent back to the sola between the two 
Avindows and resumed his scat. 

1 Footsteps Avere heard on the stairs. Mr Gimp 
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crossed to the door and opened it. ‘ Mr Pebworth j 
and Miss Deene/ he annonnred in his blandest 
tones, hnt despite himself there was a tremor 
in his voice, 

Mr Pehworth was the first to enter. He was 
a stoiit-built, bic-honed man of fiftv, with iron- 
gray hair and <3osely-cropped whiskers ; he had 
a broad expanse of face, with cheeks that were 
already becoming pendulous from over-feeding. 
The normal expression of his small, keen, steel- 
gray eyes was one of suspicious inquiry — they 
were eyes that seemed to be for ever interrogating 
you — but ho could, when it so pleased him, charge 
them with a sort of cold twinkle, which the world 
in general accepted as an outward and visible 
sign of an inborn geniality of disposition, such 
as those who knew him best — say his wife or 
daughter — would have been the last to give Iiim 
credit for. He had a mellow and unctuous voice, 
and a slow rotund way of rolling out his periods 
that lent themselves readily to the same dcc(*p- 
tion. In point of dress he was studiously plain 
and precise. He wore a black tail-coat and vest, 
pepper-and-salt trousers, and shoes that were tied 
with broad black ribbon. lie might liave worn 
the same carefully- tied checked neckcloth and 
the same high stand-up collar from January till 
December, seeing that they never varied in the 
slightest particular. His silky broad -brimmed 
hat was worn well back on his head, as if he 
courted the world to look in the face of an honest 
man. Finally, ho was seddom seen without a 
hundlo of papers tied witli red tape, eithtT under 
his arm or uulging from one of his pockets. 

This personage came forward slowly and with 
a degree of hesitation veiy niiusual with him. 
His small gray eyes quickly took in the room 
and its occupants, resting tinally and for the 
second time on Frank, wlio from his •^eat on the 
sofa was regard ing his uncle with no very 
favourable eyes. 

‘Where is my dearest Frank?* demanded Mr 
Pebworth. ‘Where is my scapegrace boy, whom 
I have never ceased to clicrisli in my heart as 
though he were a son of my own?* Without 
waiting for an answer, he crosst'd tlie room 'with 
a sort of elepliantine lightness, and made his 
way direct to Frank’s sol'ju ‘ Ah, here the rascal 
is. — Hut not ill, I hope. God bless my hearty 
not ill ! * 

Dick had started to lus feet by this time. 
‘Why, uncle, don*t you know me?* he cried. 
‘Don*t you recognise your long-lost nephew? 
1 *11 never believe in family likenesses again I * 

Mr Pebworth turned with a c|iiickiies8 that 
one would hardly have given him credit for. 
If disconcerted at all, it was hut for a moment. 

‘ What ! Oh, all, to be sure ! * he exclaimed. 
‘Very stupid of me. Rather short-sighted at my 
time of life. That must be my excuse.* His 
back was turned to Frank by ibis time, and 
next moment he was shaking Dick warmly by 
the hand. ‘My dearest Frank, I am delighted 
to find you ! Now that I see you closer, I should 
recognise you anywhere ! Your likeness to my 
late lamented sister, your poor dear mother, is 
truly wonderful ! * 

‘Glad to see you, uncle. A long time since 
we last met,* responded Dick in a hearty off- 
hand way. 

‘A long time indeed. But I have never ceased 


to think about you, nor to wish for the day to 
come when I should see you again. That happy 
day is hero at last. — But here is my niece 
Elma waiting to greet you. — Elmo, my pt, your 
cousin Frank, tlie cousin whom we have so often 
talked about and longed to see.* 

The young lady thus addressed was a slender 
dark-eyed girl of some twenty summers, with 
clear-cut aquiline features, an olive complexion, 
a profusion of soft silky black hair, and a lovely 
dimple within an inch of her lips when she 
smiled. She was plainly dressed in a costume 
of some dark soft material, which she woi'o with 
a grace and distinction peculiarly her own. She 
had shaken hands with Mr Gimp on entering 
the room, and they were now "talking in an 
undertone together. Being thus appealed to by 
Mr Pebworth, she came forward with the quiet 
self-possessed air that seemed a part of herself. 
‘How do you flo, Cousin Frank?* she asked, 
proflering her hand as she spoke. 

‘Pretty well, thank you. Cousin Elma,* an- 
swered Dick ; and he thought that he had never 
seen a prettier hand. 

‘ We have had a fine day, haven’t we. Cousin 
Frank ? * 

‘A very fine day indeed, Cousin Elina.* 

‘Now that -vi’e have discussed the weather, we 
may be considered as knowing each other 
intimately. And now say something amusing 
to me. A laugh would do me good.* There 
was a sort of (leniure twinkle in her eyes, and 
she glanced at MrPebwoi’th as she spoke. That 
gentieinaii and Mr Gimp were talking together. 

Dick shook his head aud coloured a little. 
‘You will find me but a dull dog, Cousin Elma. 

I don’t believe thenj is one particle of amusement 
to be. extracted from me. — But I must introduce 
both you and my uncle* — liere Mr Pebworth 
turned luid became all attention — ‘to my friend 
Mr Dick Drummond, at present on the sick- 
list, but at all limes the nest of good fellows 
and the dearest of chums. — Dick, my uncle, Mr 
Pebworth - niy cousin. Miss Deeiie.* 

Frank had risen, and was shinding with one 
hand resting on an elbow of the sofa. His face 
was very pah*., and there was a dark resentful 
light in his eyes as he turned to Mr Pebworth 
and howe<l coldly to him. But the angry gleam 
died out, and his lips parU^d with a faint smile, 
as he h(!nt liis liead to Miss Deene. 

Mr Pebworth turned his back on him udthout 
ceremony. ‘A friend who must be got rid of^ 
he muttered to himself. Then addressing himself 
to Dick, he said : ‘ I wish iny darling Clunie 
were here to enjojr this happy meeting; but. 
unfortunately she is away at Cheltenham fop 
a few days. A clinging timorous pet, my dear 
Frank, hut brimful of poetry, and blessed ivith 
a most affectionate disposition. — Eh, Gimp ? * 

‘Oh, most aflectionate !* The little lawyer was 
evidently on thorns, and "was "wishing himself 
anywliere rather than where he was. 

‘Looks upon Gimp as a second father. She 
has, in fact, such a superabundance of affection, 
that one father doesn’t seem enough for her. — Ytuir 
aunt, however, will be here in the course of a few 
uiiiiutes. She met a friend in the next street 
ns we were coming along, and of course must stop 
to talk to her. A most estimable creature, iny 
tleor Frank ; but homely, very homely.* 
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philanthropy with hard cash which are, alas! 
too seldom met with in this sublunary sphere. 
Wo do good to our fellow-creatures, and fill our 
own pocKets at the same time.’ 

‘A truly pleasant coinibi nation. But what may 
be the specific objects of the Company ? * 

‘They are readily explained. By metina of 
recent discoveries in chemical science, wo are 
enabled to eliminate pip^ ozone from tlie other 
component ports of the atmosphere, an<l to bottle 
it up for transmission to any part of the world. 
To mvalids, to children, to people of moderate 
means who cannot afford a visit to the seaside, 
our bottled ozone will jirove an inestimable boon. 
By its means, you may enjoy all the advantages 
derivable from a visit to Brighton or Scarborough 
without crossing your own threshold. Hem!* 

‘The prospectus again,’ whispered the Lawyer 
to himself. 

Before Dick had time to say a word, the door 
was opened, and the maid-of-aill- work’s voice was 
heard, saying ; ‘ This is Mr Frob’sher’s room, 
mum.’ 

‘ My aunt ! * exclaimed Dick as he started to 
his feet. 

‘As I said belbrc, an excellent creature, but 
deficient in cultim^,’ whiflj)ci'ed Pelnvorth in a 
stage ‘ iiside.* 

Scarcely bad tlie words left bis lips, when 
Mrs PeAiwortli tjntored. She was homely-looking 
certainly, and plainly dressed ; but she had a 
pleasant good-tempered face, and pretension or 
affectation of any kind was evidently iiltogether 
foreign to her. 

• Mr Feb worth advanced a step. * Leonorfi, my 
love,* ho exclaimed in his most unctuous tones, 
‘behold your long-lost nephew’!* Ilis arm took 
a sw'cej) through the air and his linger pointed 
directly at Dick. 

Mrs Pebw'orth Btoj)]>ed short in utter surprise. 
‘ What ! that young man with the red hair my 
nephew Frank ! W onders w’ill never cease.’ 


A SCIENTIFIC SOUr-KlTCHEN. 

rum-TO attention lias again been directed to the 
researclies of Professor Pasteur in animal inocu- 
lation with the germs, of varimis diseases. It 
wall he remembered that this distinguished con- 
tinental scientist deliv(*red a remarkably inte- 
resting address in the August of 1881 before 
the International Medical Congress, giving in 
[ outline the inetliods and results of bis extensive 
I and laborious experiments in this particular field. 

I Tlie details then given are ■well worthy of 
attention, even from a popular point of view, 
as showing the exactness and precision which 
nowathiys characterise scientific investigation ; 
they are also in a wider sense highly important, 
on account of the light which they shed upon 
sonic of the obscurer diseases affecting our 
domestic animals. The ultimate result of these 
inquiries may yet be of the highest value in 
relation to the nature of all transmissible 
diseases. 

The investigations into the nature of ferments, 
&c., carried on in the laboratory of Professor 
Pasteur have extended over more than a quarter 
of a century ; and the two more recent develop- 
ments of what is technically called microhie^ go 
for to confirm what is knowm up to the present | 
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time in regaixl to the nature of disease-germs. 
These two developments are described with 
confdderable fullness in the above-mentioned 
address. Their chief distinguishing characteristic 
consists in the application of the principle of 
vaccination, in connection with recentlv dis- 
covci'ed microscopic germs, to the tw^o diseases 
of chicken-cholera and splenic fever : the first 
being a malady incidental to domestic poultry ; 
and the second, under various names, attacking 
horses, cattle, and sheep. 

The experiments in regard to chicken-cholera 1 
form a very interesting series. When the doscrip- i 
tion of them is divested of a few technical expres- 
sions, the jirinciples upon which they are con- 
ducted — as is frequently the case in the deepest 
research — are singularly phiin. In the blood 
of animals which have succumbed to chicken- 
cholera, there resides, according to Professor 
Pasteur, a collection of germs capable, under 
certain conditions, of almost infinite transmis- 
sion. The power of reproduction possessed by 
these singularly minute bodies is so great, that 
it has been found in practice exceedingly difii- 
cull — under certain conditions, impossible — to 
procure the poison of the disease in a form 
sufficiently modified to be safely used "or the 
purpose of inoculation. In other words, and 
always keeping in mind the principle ol vac- 
cination for smallpox, the smallest procurable 
quantity of chicken-cholera ‘ matter,* however 
much diluted, or otherwise apparently reduced 
in strength, acts on a healthy animal-subject, 
when ajiplied, so strongly as to develop the 
original malady in all its ■\driilencc. It is evi- 
<lcnt that w\i\i this cifect, inoculation would be 
worsi' than useliiss, as bringing on the unmodi- 
fied cliscase which the process wils intended to 
avert. 

The method by which this scientific riddle was 
encountered and solved is as billows : Pi*eparatory 
to what Professor Pasteur terms ‘virus-culture,* 
a fowl which has recently died of chicken-cholera 
is made use of. The grtjatest precautions are 
employed throughout the experiments to prevent 
the entrance of atmospheric germs, which might 
affect the results. From the body of the dead 
fowl a single drop of blood, as small os we please, 
is taken on the point of a slender glass rod, ami 
dipped into a vessel containing a previously 
prepared decoction of fowl {bouillon de poule) or 
clear chickeii-soiip. This decoction has also been 
beforehand rendered barren of all life by sub- 
jection to a temperature of two hundred and 
thirty-nine degrees Fahrenheit. This culture- 
vessel, with its contents thus impregnated with the 
single drop of contaminated blood, is then placed 
in a lemjierature of seventy-five to about ninety 
degrees, when, after a short interval, it becomes 
cloudy and dull in appearance. In reality it is 
swarming with tiny microbes, the merest points 
under the ordinary microscope, but under tiic 
most powerful instmmciits, resolvable into a 
collection of eight-shaped figures. From this 
first culture-vessel a single drop of the contents 
is again abstracted on the glass-rod point, and 
transferred to a second vessel of fowl-decoction 
similar to the former one. From the second 
vessel, a single drop is in the same way carried 
to a third vessel, from a third to a fourth, and 
so on. This process repeated any number of 
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times, produces tlie same result in every culture- 
vessel employed — ujiinely, a clouded appearance 
in the previously clear iluid, and the same signs 
under the inicroscope. After the vessels have 
been exposed for two or three days to a tem- 
perature of about eighty-five degrees, a sediment 
foriuM at the bottom of each and the liquid becomes 
clear. As, however, all impure atmospheric germs 
are excluded, the liquid and the deposit will 
remain unchanged even for months. 

I Let us now compare the relative strengths of 
our several tinctures, as we may call them ; and, 
strange to say, although w’e would have thought 
that one of the more advanced stiiges — say tRe 
hundredth culture in direct order — would have 
been incomparably less fertile in germ-formation 
tlian the earlier ones, the fact is quite dilferent. 
As proved by experiments in inoculation, the 
hundredth, even the thousandth culture is as 
deadly in its (iffects tos the first one, impregnated 
directly from the poisoned blood. And even 
the blood itself used to inoculate a healthy fowl 
is not stronger or more certain in elFect than 
any one of the succeeding cultures ; all are 
equally virulent. 

Would it not appear, to an ordinary cxp(ui- 
mcntalist, as if the virus of this disease were thus 
capable of indefinite extension without being 
attenuated ? Perhaps so ; but not to Professor 
Pasteur. This most careful of manipulators 
discovcired at last a means of modifying it. An 
interval of time was found to be efficacious for 
this purpose. The process wo have described 
was continuously ciirried out ; no interval of any 
appreciable extent— only that necessary for the 
required transferences — elapsing between the suc- 
cessive cultures. This provecl to be the secret 
of the uniform strength of the preparations. But 
on the other hand, supposing one hundred 
cultures earned out successively, and the hundml- 
and-first dcilaye'd till the ex])iry of a we(*k, a 
fortnight, a month, or longer, then the difference 
was at once observable in the results obtained. 
The first hundred cultures continuously carried 
out were uniform ; the huiidred-and-first was 
much less potent. Further than tliis, it became 
correspondingly weaker or stronger as the in- 
terval which separated it from the preceding 
culture was longer or shorter. It thus became 
practicable, l)y varying the intervals, to prepare 
cultures of difiercuit degrees of strength, until a 
limit was reached w'hen the virulence became 
null. In this way, by u.sing cultures for inocula- 
tion of varying degrees of strength, a certain 
graduated percentage of mortality amongst fowls 
was produced. One culture sufficed to kill eight 
fowls out of ten ; another, five out of ten ; 
another, one out of ten ; another, none at all. 
It was remarkable, also, that these varying 
degrees of culture-strength served as starting- 
points from which successive series could be 
produced — without allowing an interval — all of 
the same degree of potency as the initial one. 

It was found, before the actual principle of 
vaccination was reached in these experiments, 
first, that one of tho modified cultures produced, 
on inoculation, a purely local disorder in the 
fowl operated upon — a temporary morbid modi- 
fication, which after a time passed awav ; second, 
that the solution the virulence of which was null 
produced no evil effects, its own inherent repro- 


ductive power, though present, being presumed 
to be overcome by the natural life-resistance of 
the subject operated upon. But— and here we 
come to tho principle of vaccination — when a 
fowl had been made sufficiently ill by a pre- 
paration of a strength which it yet had power 
to absorb, the most virulent culture litul then;- 
after no evil efl'ect upon it wliatever, or only 
effects of a passing character. It was proof for 
a year or more against the strongest contagion 
of an infected poultry-yard. In this way in- 
oculation for (diicken-cliolera could be success- 
fully performed. 

^he ‘rea'^on why* of this scientific attenuation 
of the cliickeii-cliolera disease-germs is finely 
explained by Professor Pasteur. ‘Mt'iy we not,’ 
he remarks, ‘be here in presence of a general 
law applicalde to all kinds of virus? What 
benefits may not be the result?* The factor 
which intervenes to attenuate the microbe is, he 
concludes, the oxygen of the air. It is this which 
diminislies in timii the virulence of the culture, 
and renders it fit at last for the purpose of safe 
inoculation. | 

If its cultun^, then, he carrii‘d on in a glass tube 
instead of in the ordinary vessid, and the end of 
this tube he closely sealed, the microbe will in the 
course of its development sjiecdily absorb all the 
oxygen in the tube and in the fluid. After that, 
it will he destitute f>f oxygen. From that point, 
as tested by exjieriinent, it does not seem as if 
any lapse of time has any effect in diminishing 
its virulence. ‘The oxygen of the air, then,* 
l^ofessor Pashuir remarks, ‘would seiun to bo 
a possible modifying agent of the virulence of tlfe 
microbe in chicki'ii-cholcra ; that is to say, it 
may modify more or less the facility of its | 
development in the body of animals.* 

So far we believe Professor Pasteur’s researches 
and experiments to have resulted in an unques- 
tioned success. Then* ran be little doubt that 
as regards chi«*ken-ch()lera, the most valuable 
and important facts are now known. When we 
turn, however, to his researches into the corre- 
sponding ‘vacciii* of splenic fever (Frencli 
charbon),* although we find the same industrious ! 
and unwearying experiments, the results — iu 
other liands, at all events — are, or have hum 
lately, somewhat severely questioned. Into the 
details of the discoveiy we do not enter fully. 
The experiments were attended with great 
difficulty. Suffice it to say that the genus of 
splenic fever, called ‘antliracoid microbes,* were 
found to be of a different character from those of 
chicken-cholera, more especially in the mode of 
their reproduction. Of the two, tho splenic- 
fever microbe proved the much more enduring, 
having been discovered in pits wliere animals 
had been interred for twelve years. Contact with 
oxygen for any length of time failed, in the 
culture experiments, to attenuate it in the 
slightest degree. The requisite weakening of 
the anthracoid microbe was, however, effected 
by selecting it at an early reproductive stage, 
and subjecting it, in decoction of fowl, to a 
temperature of between one hundred and seven 

♦ This disease is known in Russia by tho name of 
the Siberian pest; in Germany, os the Milzbrand; 
perha})S in this country it is better known as * A.nthrax.’ 
Tlie germ is scieutifically the JUacUtus anthracis. 
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ftiid one liuTulrecI and nine degrees Fahrenheit. 
At one hundred and tliirtecn degrees the microbe 
is no longer cultivable. Between one hundred 
and seven and one hundred and nine degrtxes 
it appears eiitiiely frcjo of germs, ultimately dying, 
lio\yevcr, in a month or six weeks. Previous 
to its death, it presents a series of attenuated 
virulences. If this opportunity be taken, the 
same graduated cultures can be obtained as in 
the case of chicken-cholera, and these gradua- 
tions can be reproduced. Finally, they act as a 
‘vaccin* for the ‘superior’ or microbe of full 
virulcmce. 

One of the most striking statements of Professor 
Pasteur is that in which he asserts, though he 
does not supply the details of his experiment, 
that he can restore to these reduced or attenuated 
germs their original full strength — an experiment, 
as he justly remarks, calculated to shed much 
light on the varying intensity, the rise and fall, 
of great epidemics, as well as upon their (sup- 
poscil) spontaneous a])pi‘araiice. 

The splenic.-fever ‘vaccin’ was no sooner dis- 
covered iliaii Proft^ssor I'asteur was asked to make 
public cxperimeJits with it. It is ostim.ated that 
in lYaiice alone animals to the value of twenty 
million francs are annually lost from this disease. 
Fifi,y sheep place.d at 1‘rol‘essor Pasttmr’s dispo.sal 
were experimented upon at I’ouilly-le-Fort, near 
M<dun. Half were vaccinated, the ivmainder 
undergoing no treatment. A fortnight ther(*after, 
the whole of the slieep were inoculated with the 
most virulent anthracoid microbe. The, twenty- 
fivc! vaccinated sheep resisted its elfects, while 
tliV^ unvacciiiated died witliiii fifty hours. This, 
we are assured by Pi’olessor Pasteur, was only 
f)no successful exiicuimeiit out of many, as be 
had up to the date of bis address vaccinatexl 
more than twenty thousand sheep in the depart- 
ments surrounding Paris, and a large number 
of cattle and horses. A Commission of doctoi-s, 
siii'geous, and veterinary surgeons of Chartres 
obtaint’d, lie assures us, like results upon vac- 
finated and imvaccinatcd sliee]), when tne blood 
<)f an animal which ha«l died of splenic fever 
was employed direct. In spite, however, of 
this testimony, several French medical journals 
insist that numbers of animals constantly die 
under Professor Pastcui'’s hands from the cflects 
of the ‘vaccin’ virus. 

The most direct contradiction of Professor 
Pastiiur’s tluiory, liowever, is contained in a com- 
iiiunicatiori recently made by Dr Klein, in this 
country, to the Veterinary Department of the 
Ih’ivy Council. Dr Klein seems to have used 
every care in procuring ndiable ‘ vaccin ’ through 
I’rofcssor Pasteur’s agent in Paris; and so fur 
ns liis experiments go, they liertaiuly do not 
tell in favour of the theory. The prepaiations 
Premier vaccin charbonnmuc and JJetixihne vaccin 
clmrhminevx were to be exhibited successively, 
with a certain interval. The results demonstrated 
that neither of these preparations afforded im- 
munity against fatal anthrax ; and also that either 
of them might of themselves produce the disease 
in a fatal form ! Dr Klein accordingly considers 
that as this country is as yet comparatively free 
from anthrax, the introduction of this ‘vaccin’ j 
is calculated to do much mischief. 

It seems under these circumstances much to 
be desii'ed that a fuller opportunity of testing 


the value of Professor Pasteur’s treatment for 
anthrax should be afforded. Only in this way 
can the question be settled. It is impossible, of 
course, to judge when the evidence is so strangely 
conflicting. In the interests of science and in 
those of our raisers of stock, we hope the ques- 
tion may be authoritatively settled, os it is one 
in every way of the gravest importance. 
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While it must be conceded that animals pos- 
sess most of man’s good qualities, it cannot 
be denied that they share many c)l' bis faults. 
Animals cherish i<leas of riivenge witli abiiost 
human tenacity, and apixtar to believe thoroughly 
in the proverb that declares it to be sweet. 
Some iiistiinces of the chastisement inflicted 
by brute on fellow-brute may, however, be con- 
sidered somewliat more typical of justice than 
of revenge. Dogs, ever to the. front in all 
things referring to animal intellect, allbrd many 
curioas instances of injuries remembered and 
pimislimeiit infiici(‘d. Medwiu, in that singular 
mdangc of his, The Amjler in Wales^ g.ves a 
rcmaikalde anecdote illustrative of our theme. 
Two terruu's, inseparable friends, named Vixen 
and Vijjor, were employed by ilieir owner to 
hunt an otter. Owing to the nature of the 
ground, sclecbid carefully by the otter, only 
one of the dogs, Vixim, was enabhid to attack the 
enemy, and she got so fearfully mauled in the 
encounter that death speedily followed. Viper 
mipeared inconstflable at the loss of his friend. 
The next morning he was missing, and after some 
hours’ search, was given up as lost. On retracing 
their slejis to the scene of the fatal hunt, Captain 
Medwin and his companion were- surprised to 
find traci’s of fresh blood, and on following them 
up, discovered rolled up together, stiff and cold, 
in the embrace of death, the otter and Viper. 
From the appearance of the ground and the gore- 
riHldciicd turf, it was seen that the buttle had 
been a desperate one. Well does Captain Medwin 
remark : ‘ It was a memorable incident ; a proof 
of sjigacity ; an instance of miunory, thought, and 
reason combined,’ which led this little terrier to 
brave that danger which had been fatal to its 
consort, ill order to avenge her death. 

The length of time a dog will treasure up the 
remembrance of an injury is truly marvellous. 

‘ lie forgets neither friend nor foe,’ says Sir Walter 
Scott ; ‘ I'emembers, and with accuracy, both bene- 
fit and injury.’ In his delightful Anecdotes of 
Dogsj Jesse fiirnislies some noteworthy instances'* 
of this strength of canine memory. On one 
occasion, acconling to his story, a traveller, in 
passing on horseback through a small Cumberland 
lillagc, out of pure thoiiglitlessness, struck with 
his whip at a large Newfoundland dog that 
rciioscd oy the wayside. The enraged animal 
rushed at him and pursued him for a consider- 
able ilislaiicc. Twelve months later, his business 
took him to the same village, and as he w'os 
leading his horse, the dog, recollecting him, seized 
his leg, the teeth penetrating through the boot ; 
and the animal might otherwise liave done him 
serious injury, had not assistance been procured. 
In another case, recorded, some few years ago, in 
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the IMilin University Magazine^ in which the per- 
sons are mentioned by name, a powerful dog, called 
Tiger, long cherished a grudge against a friend 
of his owner for having set a stout bulldog at 
him. Tiger had fought well, but had to succumb 
to the superior strength of his opponent. He 
determined to revenge nimself upon the instigator 
of the fight ; for a long time he coidd not find 
an opportunity, although he daily took up his 
post outside the offender’s abode, and let him 
know pretty plainly what his intentions were. 
One morning his master heard a scuflle on the 
stairs, followed by a scream. He ran to the 
door and opened it, wh(Mi in bounded Tiger, and 
took refuge under the sofa, whence he usually 
retreated when he had committed any offence. 
He was followed by his master’s friend, pallid 
and bleeding, and with his clothing torn. The 
dog had seized him suddenly, and avenged his 
wrong. Tiger was divigged out of his place of 
refuge, and received from his owner a severe 
chastisement, which he bore, however, with stoical 
patience. But henceforth he appcai'cd to deem 
his honour satisfied, and in future mode every 
effort to conciliate the man against whom, he hcul 
so long entertained spite. 

Tliere have been occasions when this long- 
cherished desire for revenge has been gratified 
in a far more serious manner. The Rev. John 
Selby Watson, in liia highly suggestive work 
on the Reasoning Power in Animals, alludes 
to the following tragic occurrcncci, tliat hap- 

? cned at St-Cloud, in the neighbourhood of 
'oris. A large Kcwfoundland dog was kept tied 
up during the hot weather, and every morning 
a servant-maid, as she passed, tliinking to do it 
a Idndness, tlirew a quantity of water over the 
animaL The dog appeared to consider this daily 
deluge as an insult, but being tied up, it was 
unable to manifest its resentment. One day 
however, the brute was released ; and no sooner 
did the unfortunate servant present herself, than 
it sprang at her with intense ferocity, and before 
she could be rescued, Idlled her. 

It has already be(;n seen that dogs will try to 
avenge themselves upon human beings as well as 
upon animals ; whilst the instances on record 
where thqy have inflicted punishment upoTi other 
dogs are very numerous. In his J^ncyclopcedia 
of Rural Sports, Blaine furnishes the following 
anecdote. *I had in my kitchen,’ says a certain 
Duke, ‘two turnspits, one of which went regu- 
larly every other day into the wheel One of 
them, however, not liking his employment, hid 
himself on the day on wliich ho should have 
worked, so that his companion was ordered to 
enter the wheel in his stead. But the dog hung 
back, crying and wagging his tail, and making 
signs to those present to follow him. Being 
curious to see what he would do, they put them- 
selvoB under his guidance, when he led them 
straight to a garret where the idle dog was hid, 
and immediately fell upon him and killed him 
on the spot.’ It this case, it can scarcely bo con- 
sidered that the dog was prudent in the revenge 
he took — although, for the matter of that, human 
buingfl rarely are — os he probably had, for a time 
at least, to take the place at me wheel of his 
slain companion. In a somewhat similar anec- 
dote given by Jesse, the injured brute acted with 
more forethought. On one occasion — so goes the 


story— when the cook at the Jesuits* College at 
La Ifli'che required the spit turned, the dog that 
should have ueen on duty was nowhere to be 
found, and when the man would have employed 
another, it bit at him and ran away. In a little 
while, however, this latter animal reappeared, 
driving before him the one that womd have 
evaded its dutj’’, which he forced to enter the 
wheel and go on with the work. Anecdotes of 
the dignified and even magnanimous way in 
which large dogs avenge themselves for insults 
upon smaller members of their species, are exceed- 
ingly numerous, and generally too well known 
for citation here. Dr Hancock, in his Essay on 
Instinct, alluding to one of these instances, in 
which a Newfoundland dog dropped a trouble- 
some cur into tlie quay at Cork, and then, when it 
was struggling for life, plunged in and saved it, 
remarks, that ‘it woultl be difficult to conceive 
any punishment more aptly contrived or more 
completely in character ; ’ adding, that ‘ if it were 
fully analysed, an ample commentary might be 
written in order to show what a varicity of com- 
parisons and motives and generous feelings entered 
into the composition of this act.* A very inte- 
resting instance of the sagacity with which these 
Newfoundland dogs act, and the way in which 
they retain their resentment, is afforded by Mr 
Watson. He tells how a gentleman on arriving 
at his country-house, in the neighbourhood of 
London, discovered that he had brought with 
him a key that would bo nciided durin" his 
absence. He had with him a Newfoundland dog 
that was accustomed to cmTy things, and to it he 
intrusted the key. On its way to town with the 
key the poor creature was attacked by a butcher’s 
dog, but attempted no resistance, and, only used 
its powers to get off with its charge. It delivered 
the key safely ; and then on its way home stopped 
deliberately before the buteher*s shop until the 
dog again came forth, wlnm he attaeJeed it furi- 
ously, and did not leave off until he had killed 
it. 

Elephants are proverl)ial for the retaliatory 
means they ado])t in repayment of injui’ies or 
insults inflicted ui)on them ; in many instances, 
their deeds of vengeance have quite an air of 
poetic justice about them. Wo recently recorded 
one of the most singular cases on record ^No. 977), 
in which an elephant avenged herself on two 
individuals who hod separately abused her. 
And who has not heard of tliat characteristic 
story related by^ Monsieur Navarette, of the 
Macassar elephant upon whose skull the driver 
had cruelly cracked a cocoa-nut; in return for 
which, the insulted animal availed itself of the 
first opportunity of revenging the offence by 
breaking a cocoa-nut on the man’s head, and 
by so doing killed him ! Many similar instances 
are related of terrible vengeance inflicted by 
these creatures upon those who injure them ; 
but in some cases their revex^e takes a ludicrous 
turn. The tale of the Delhi elephant and the 
tailor is too well known to call for recapitula- 
tion. Another anecdote is related of an elephant 
that was known as the ‘fool,* but which proved 
the injustice of that cognomen by the revenge 
it practised upon a quartermaster, who, irritated 
at its persistent refusal to cany more than a 
certain weight of baggage, flung a tent-peg at 
its head. A few days later, as the anim^ was 
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going toroiigli the camp, it overtook the quarter- 
master, and seizing the man with its trunk, 
lifted and deposited him in a large tamarind 
tree, leaving him to get down as lie best 
could. 

Elephants, indeed, are very sensitive to insult, 
and would appear frequently to be more annoyed 
at anything derogatory to their dignity than at 
actual pain. In a well-known wont on natural 
history styled Tlie Me^iageric, it is stated that 
as an elephant was passing through the streets 
of London, a man seized it by the tail ; an 
indignity that so offended it, that it grasped 
him with its trunk, and placing him against 
some iron railings, kept him prisoner, until 
persuaded by the keeper to let him go. 
Captain Shipp has recordtid in his Memoirs that 
an elephant drenched him with dirty water for 
having put cayenne pepper on its bread-and- 
butter. 

The Eev. Mr Watson gives a very curious 
story in illustration of this unimars wonderful 
long memory of a wrong suffered. One of those 
pests of society, ‘ a practical joker,* visited a cara- 
van in a West of England fair and tried hia 
stupid tricks upon an elephant tliere. He first 
doled out to it, one by one, some gingerbread 
nuts; and when the grateful animal was thrown 
off its guard, he suddenly proffered it a large 
parcel wrapped in paper. The unsuspicious 
creature accepted and swallowed the lump, but 
immediately oegan to exhibit signs of intense 
suffering, and snatching up a bucket, handed 
H to the keeper for water. This being given to 
it, it eagerly swallowed (luantities of the fluid. 
‘Ha*!* cried the delighted lokor, ‘I guess those 
nuts were a trifle hot, old fellow.* ‘You had 
better bo off,’ exclaimed tluj keeper, ‘unless you 
wish the bucket at your head.* The fool took 
the hint only just in time, for the enraged animal 
having finished the sixth bucketful, hurled the 
bucket after its tormentor with such force that 
had he lingered a moment longer liis life might 
have been forfeited. The affair had nut, however, 
yet concluded. The following year the show 
revisited the same town, and the fijolish joker, 
like men of his genus, unable to profit by experi- 
ence, thought to repeat his stupid trick on the 
elephant. Ho took two lots of nuts into the 
show witli him — sweet nuts in the one pocket 
and hot in the other. The elephant had not 
forgotten the jest played upon him, and therefore 
accepted the cakes very cautiously. At last the 
joker proffered a hot one ; but no sooner had the 
injured creature discovered its pungency tiiim 
it seized hold of its persecutor by the coat-tails, 
hoisted him up by them, and h(dd him until they 
gave way, when he fell to the ground. Ilic 
elephant now inspected the severed coat-tails, 
which, after he had discovered and eaten tdl the 
sweet nuts, ho tore to rags and flung after their 
discomfited owner. 

Wo will now refer to the methods of revenge 
adopted by animals of another race. Apes, it 
will readily be comprehended, are very dangerous 
creatures to arouse the enmity of, as they 
will dare anything in order to avenge their 
wrongs, and are most ingenious in adopting 
schemes of retaliatii)n. Many of their deeds of 
revenge are well known ; but the following' 
anecdote, related by Vasari, the Italian biographer, 


will be new to many of our readers. II Rosso, 
a disciple of Michael Angelo, resided in Florence, 
in a house overlooking a garden belonging to 
some friars, II Rosso possessed an ape \^ch 
was on very friendly terms with one of his 
apprentices called Battistoni, who employed the 
animal to steal the friars* grapes, letting it down 
into the adjacent garden and drawing it up again 
by a rope. The grapes being missed, a watch 
was set, and one day a friar caught the ape in 
the very act. Ho tried to inflict a thrashing ; 
but the ape got the best of it, and escaped. 11 
Rosso, however, was sued, and his pet sentenced 
to wear a weight on its tail. But few days 
elapsed ere the culprit had an opportunity of 
avenging this insult. Whilst the inar who had 
detected luid punished the creature was perform- 
ing mass at a neighbouring church, the ape 
climbed to 4ihc roof of the man’s cell, and, to 
quote Vasari’s words, ‘performed so lively a 
dance with the weight on his tail, that tiioro 
w^ not a tile or vase left unbroken ; and on the 
friar’s return a torrent of lamentations was heard 
that lasted for three days.* 

A REMINISCENCE OF SIR WALTER 
SCOTT. 

In my youthful days in hldinburgh, a trifling 
incident — but to me a rare piece of good fortune 
— occurred in relation to ‘ The Author of 
Waverley^^ which it gives me pleasure to record. 

In those early days I was an enthusiastic 
reader of his novels, and was in the habit of 
frequently looking in at the Court of Session, in 
the old Parliament House of Edinburgh, where 
Scott, in his official capacity as one of the clerks 
of Court, used to sit while it was in session. 

I always endeavoured to get as near him as I 
could, to gaze upon that noticeable face and head, 
which, once seen, could never be forgotten ; and 
I used to wonder by what process that magical 
genius of his had evoked from the past such a 
gallery of real men and women — ^in number and 
variety almost approaching Shakspeare — ^with all 
their loves and nates, their joys and sorrows, 
their strength, their weaknesses, their stainless 
purity, their devotion, and homely simplicity — 
Ids manly, Ixeulthy genius redeeming irom «dl 
taint of exaggeration or sentimentalism the 
characters that nvo in his pages. It was a face 
in which were combined shi'ewdncss, humour, 
kindliness, keen perception, and sagacity ; while 
to these was superadded a certain ‘pawkiness* 
(to use a Scotch word which has no equivalent 
in English). He would now and then exchange 
words with the brother-officials who sat beside 
him, or opposite to him, on the other side of the 
table. Often some joke would pass, and then his 
face would lighten up, and a smRo break out 
and steal all over it, his merry eye and [suppressed 
chuckle revealing tlie sense of humour that 
stirred him. Here I may say that Chaiitrey*8 
world-known bust of him reproduces his usual ' 
expression with consummate lidddty. No bust 
of any one I have ever seen has so truthfully 
conveyed to me the living features as this one 
does. 

It was in the summer of 1829, I think, now 
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fifty-tliree years ago, that a commercial traveller, 
a friend of mine, hound for Galashiels, proposed 
lo drive me thither from Edinburgh in his gig, 
and back again. As I had never seen Abbotsford, 
I eagerly seized this opportunity of being taken 
HO near the jdace. liaving seen Scott in the 
Parliami'ul House the day before, 1 concluded 
tliat lie was for the time re.sident in town, and 
tliat there would be no difficulty in gaining 
adiniasion to the house and grounds of Abbotsford. 
It was arranged that, while uiy fiiend was trans- 
acting his business in Galashiels, I should walk 
on to the Tweed, on whose south hank stands 
Abbotsford, iieai’ the river, hacked by ‘Eildon’s 
triple height,^ be ituTied across, ainl return in a 
few hours to my companion. It was a lovely 
day, and the fields and ■woods were in all their 
summer beauty. As the scjrig says, 

I saw Tweed’s silver stream 

Glittering in the sunny beam. 

I was fiTiied across its ii])pling waters, then 
mounted tlu*- grassy bank on the other siile, and 
prcs(mti‘d myself at tlu* entrance to the house, 
full of delightful anticipations of the? ti'ciit I 
should have in wieing the interior of the den 
itself of ‘TJic Wizard of the North.’ Tlie old 
man-servant who opened the door to me r(*grett(*,d 
that I could not be admitted; ‘ because,’ said bo, 
‘the Shirra* is at Lame and in the. house, and 
strangc'vs ore not admitted •udion lie ’s here.’ Tims 
my fine castle in the clouds all at once vanished, 
and 1 stood wistful and disapjxiiuted, telling the 
old man that 1 had come all the way from 
Edinhtugh that day specially to see the place, 
and that I had never dreamed his master was 
at home, having myself seen him in the Court 
on the previous day. ‘Ye Siu*, sir,’ he replied, 
‘he comes out hertj whenever he can get a dny, 
even when the Court’s sittin’. Hii cam out List 
night. It canna he lielped. I’m sorry ye’ve, 
had the trouble o’ coinin’ sae far for naetiiing.’ 
At that moment, Scott himself, coming out of a 
room entering from the corridor, had reached the 
hall-entrance where I stood, on his way to the 
grounds. Hts was clad in a homely suit of black- 
and-white cloth, and had a belt round liis waist, 
in ■which >vcre stuck a hatchet, a liaiiiiiK'r, and a 
small saw’, while two large dogs gamboled about 
him, leaping up against him in their eagijr fond- 
ness, and presenting their heads to be patted. 
‘What’s the young man’s business'!’ said he, 
addres.sing the servant, who repeated to him 
wdiat I had bciiii saying, while 1 stood wdth 
my heart beating furiously the while. Before 
] could gather courage to say a word for 
myself, Scotty turning to me, saitl : ‘ As yon have 
come so far, young man, to see the place, you 
must not be disappointeil ; so you can just gang 
through the house, and sei*. wdiate’er you like. — 
Good-day, sir.* Before I craild thank him, he 
jiassed out into the grounds, the dogs still leaping 
up upon him, he pushing them off and playfully 
Hcolding them. 

This w'as my last glimpse of Scott. At that time 
lie was working hard, witli deadly persistence, to 
retrieve his misfortunes and pay his creditors. 
He looked paler than usual, and w'as careworn and 
anxious. This was about three yeans before his 

* Scott was Sheriff of Selkirksliire. 


final bri*ak-dowii ami death. How graud and 
impressive are Carlyle’s w’ords about him in his 
latter clays I ‘ And so the curtain falls ; and the 
strong Walter Scott is with us no more ; a 
possession from him does remain ; widely scat- 
tered ; yet attainable ; not iiicoiiBiderable. It can 
he said of him, when he di'.pjirted, he took a 
Man’s life along with him. No soiuider piece of 
British Manhood w’as put together in this eigh- 
teenth century of Time. Alas ! his fine Scotch 
face, with its shaggy honesty, sagacity, and good- 
ne.ss, when w’e saw it latterly on the Edinburgh 
strtiets, was all worn with care. ; tlie joy all lied 
from it, ploughed di^cp with labour and sorrow. 
We bhall never forget it ; we shall never see it 
again. Adieu, Sir Walter, pride of Scotchmen, 
take our proud and sad farewell.’ 

Alexander Ireland. 

BOWDON, ClIESIIIIlE. 


BESIDE THE SEA. 

They lingered ’neatli the RprcaiUng thorn ; 

The snow-white hloonis fell on her hair ; 
Athwart his face the sunlMMuns lay ; 

And love was young, and life was fair. 


‘ Only one little year,’ they said, 
Then part'Hl at her cottago-door — 
He sailing wt‘st\\ard with the tide, 
She, hap])y, waiting by the shore. 


Two long, long years ! Time slowly drags 
When Ilope is gone for evermore ; 

Tlie days si'orn we.eks, the months seem years-— • 
And still she watches by tlic shore. 

The seaweeds cluster, red iitid gold, 

And shells amid their tangles gleam ; 

And bygone days arc but to her 
As fading memories of a dream. 

*Tis evening, and the glowing sun 
Stoops down to kiss the purple sea ; 

The foamy weaves, like wind-blown clouds, 

Break on the rocks unceasingly. 

Slowly the gray mist creeps ad own 
The darkening hillsides by the bay ; 

Song-birds are hushed, uighi-stars appear, 

And daylight dimly steals away. 

In bitterest agony she moans — 

For words will come though hearts may break : 

‘ 0 dreamy wind, 0 sad, sad sea, 

Lull me to sleep, nor let me wake !* 


Ah, was it Fate that brought the storm 
That night, and wrecked the * homeward-bound ’ ? 
While in the gray dawn, met at lust, 

The lovers side by side were found. 

Ay, met at last, hut cold in death, 

The salt sea dripping from his hair ; 

And slic— That upturned face can tell 
How heaven had heard her weary prayer, 

A. M. Maounaobie. 
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SHIPS AND SAILORS. 

Iv the iiiiioteoiitli ctjntiiry lias cauhsed an uricoas- 
111" modillcatioTi in tlie conditions of laUour 
ashore, it has affeiied still more profoundly the 
lot of those who toil on the sea. The ancient 
mariners who manned our war-ships and mer- 
cantile marine a generation ago, were quite a 
different race from those of the present day. 
In dress, in discipline, in ideas, in aspiration, 
the modern seaman differs from liis pi*edecessors, 
and each year induces further changes ; such 
clianges heiiig inevitable, from the hour that 
shqis began to hci influenced by the accelerations 
of the century. 

Steam-navigation demands men of a different 
type from tliose who lloated leisurely in the 
‘ u oodeii tubs,’ as wind and 'weather permitted. 
Ill defiance of the hnrricane, in the teetli of 
adverse gales, in mockery of tin*. ‘ doldrums ’ and 
ealius of every sort, the steam-driven vessel goes 
on to her destination. Voyages that once occu- 
pied months have been reduced to ■weeks. The 
sailor’s mind is kept in a state of eontiiiiial 
alacrit}'. Ilis personal share in the eonflii t with 
nature is greatly reduced ; and each (level ojJinent 
of modern navigation tends to merge the mariner 
into a part of the tloating machine. 

In the sailing-ship, individual bravery and 
smartness had immense scope for display, when 
storm and man fought for miLstery in the giddy 
heights where topmasts bent under the strain 
like coachmen’s whips. No coward was equal 
to the conflict that raged in that upper region ; 
no bungler could furl the struggling sail, that 
wr(*nched and strained like a living thing. Monkey- 
like agility, lie.roic courage, dare-devil emulation, 
were needed in the fearful crises to which every 
sailing-ship was exposed. The wild tameless lads 
who ‘would go to sea’ found in the storm those 
terrific antagonisms that brought out the man 
in them ; and the 'v^^ild energy of nature and 
humanity were thus happily neutralised. 

On board steamsbips, there is no need of 
such men. Thoughtful, cautious, reflective navi- 


gators are wanted, who know how to elude 
the whims and caprices of Neptune ; and who 
can contrive to get at the secret of the old 
god’s humours, instead of merely battling witli 
them. Meteorology is studied, ocean-ci Tents 
are tracked, the genesis and behaviour of storms 
scientifically examined. The grand object is to 
get from port to port with the utmost celerity 
and certainty — to make ocean voyages as calcu- 
lable as land journeys. 

Seamanship has entered upon an absolutely new 
phase, and tlemands men of another kind than 
the gallant but slow-witted sea-dogs that had 
suited ruder times. For, mingled with the bravery 
of lliese ancient tars, tlujre wore superstitions and 
prejudices that made them hostile to thii march of 
the age. LiJiig after ghosts, goblins, and portents 
r{‘ase{l to liave any influence upon the conduct of 
landsmen, they continued to inhabit the fore- 
cjisth} and to keep company with the night- 
■watch. ‘ Davy Jones’ was hoiiourcid and revered, 
wlicii his fellows ashoni were scoffed into eternal 
oblivion. The ohl-fasliioned sailor, when making 
his mon(\y fly with his boon-conqianions at home 
or abroad, was a man of rough morals. Ilis 
oaths were appalling to ’long-shore men ; his 
conceptions of religion strangely pagan. But on 
board ship, amid the quietude of its monastic 
routine, away from rum and riot, swinging 
between high heaven and the unknown deptlvs | 
of ocean, a toy in the immensities of sky and 
water, the now sobered tar became deeply c(m- 
scious that he lived among preternatural marvels,*’ 
and that the phenomena surrounding him were 
stupendously mysterious. The fearful change.s 
that passed over the firmament and tlie sea ; 
awful darkness painted with lightning fnes ; 
black night-seas glowing with phosphorescent 
gleams ; sunsets like a world in flames ; unmov- 
ing ocean like an infinite pool of blue oil ; raging, 
pitiless, invading ocean, white with deadly pjis- 
sion, leaping like a live thing over the bulwoiks, 
and seizing the seaman with a mighty clutch — 
all these variations of nature’s moods had dec]) 
significance for sailors. Baleful sprites liad much 
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to do with the inonstrons {ij^iUitions that super- 
vened in the watery world. Jt was needful to bo 
on Rood teriiiH witli them. Scieiif-e attempting 
to explain the ori;^in of tennpesta, the phosphor- 
escence of the sen, the Giilf-sti’eam, trade-winds, 
and other wonders, was considered as a dangerous, 
almost blasphemous meddling with the concerns 
of the malign powers presiding over these deptart- 
ments of the world. 

JBut superstition faded under the tlominion of 
steam at sea, as it did on shoi*e. Davy Jones has 
become as dubious as Ne])lune, ond 'is no more 
propitiated than Aiolus. The ancient order of 
mariners is on the wane. 

If sailors have become men of another order, 
ships have bc*.eTi more modified by the endless 
inventions of the past half-century. Erom the 
origin of navigation until our own times, wood 
was the only suhstance employed for lloating man 
and freight over tlie water-ways of the world. Wc 
have changed all that ; and now metallic ships 
are fast supplanting woodim ones ; so that in 
course of time, a vessel of the old type will be 
as great a curiosity as the canoe of a viking. 

Before Itoii began to supersedii wood, metallic 
rigging had commenced to supplant luaiip, to the 
derision of sailors and rone-makers, who pro- 
phesied that such new-fangled notions would be 
ruinous to our maritime supreiiiary. Improved 
steering apparatus met with the same objections ; 
machines lor furling sails were looked upon with 
contempt by the in('ii who were to be benefited 
by them. But to go to sea in an iron ship sticmed 
the very extremity of absui’dity. Steam had bcctn 
a frightful invasion of laiidsmcrfs notions upon 
the sea ; but this building shins of metal, which 
as every one knows sinks lito a stone in the 
wjiter, was little better than a crime. The wreck 
of the Great Britain upon tlie coast of Ireland gave 
an immense poignancy to the criticism of objecting 
sailors. There was a signal instance of what these 
iron iiionsttu’s would come to ! The Great Britain 
was the pioneer of tlie metallic lleet that was 
to drive the wooden ships out of existence. Lying 
upon the Dundrum shore, she was a beacon ^varii- 
ing to keep clefir of such mud innovations. Alas 
for old ideas and untimely croakers ! the Great 
Britain w'aa lifted from her supposed final resting- 
place, and became the most lumous, successful, 
and profitable ship of her time. Tlioiisauds of 
passengers were transpoi-Uid by hei’ to Australia, 
and vast quantities of the new gold were brought 
by her to England. 

The Great Eastern was another example of 
failure that old sailors rejoiced to instance. Truly, 
Bruners leviathan has bc!en uiiprofibible to her 
owners ; from the time of her launching until 
the present ht)ur, she has been a maritime white- 
elephant. But it is a pity that individuals should 
have to bear the charges ot* the grand audacity 
that Brunei perpetrated ; for the Great Eastern 
has perhaps done more to extend civilisation than 
any other ship that has sailed the sea. By her 
indisp(*usable aid, the Athmtic telegraph cable 
was laid, an instrument which has blessed man- 
kind, and will for all future time. If the inhabi- 
tants of Europe and America ever feel grateful 
for the improvements of the past twenty years, 
they should not forget how much the Great 
Eastern has contributed to them. 

Besides her aid in telegraph development, the 


big ship furnished the experience that is now 
causing so great a change in the tonnage of our 
mercantile neets. Eor years after her construction, 
it was univ(‘isally believed that she was the first 
and the last of the leviathans. Her voyages had 
been marked with disasters, which were attributed 
to her unmanageable prop(3rtioiis. Then, instead 
of clipping through tlui ocean billows as steadily os 
a tram running over land, she rolk‘d like a vast 
log in the water ; and so far frtim eliminating sea- 
sickness, inflicted special agonies u])on her pas- 
sengers. And a yet more serious objection wad 
urged, that in case of sliipwnjck, the loss Of life 
might be appalling ; for the Great Eastern could 
carry four or five thousand emigrants. The same 
objection applied to her as a military transport. 
In an emergency, ten thousand troops could be 
carried by her, and it Avas urged ^yith. much 
plausibility, if she Averit down Avitli such a large 
proportion of our small army, that a national 
panic would result. So the Great Eastern has 
passed the greater p{irt of her existence like a 
worn-out hulk. 

She funiishes another instance of the great law 
of progress — namely, tliat invention must wait on 
experience. Brunei and his financial supporters 
were ahead of their time. Now, mankind have 
begun to catch them up. Further invention, the 
miuv m’gent demands of our broader civilisation, 
improved navigation, the spread of pojmlation in 
the United States and Australasia — all these 
compel ship-owners to increase the dimensions of 
their A^essels. Each year the comparisons between 
the first leviailian and her sisters grow Icjss ; and 
it is not rash to Ixdieve tliat even the phenomenal 
proportituis of the Great Eastern may yet be sur- 
passed. The Strvidy the (Hty of Vome^ and the 
rec(‘iit Awrania of se,ven thousand five hundred 
tons, prove that a great (di tinge has eome over the 
opinions of those concerned with ocean transport. 

The whole tendency of our time is towards 
the aggregation of effort — the massing of capital 
and labour. A ship of live thoustind tons can 
be built cbetiper than live sliips of one thousand 
tons. In tlie Avorking, there is a still more 
striking economy. One captain, instead of five, 
and so on through the whole crew, eiigineers, 
stewtmls, and the rest. In the ])urA^eyance for 
passengers, five thousand cost less Ilian one 
thousand proportioiiabdy. Nor is that all. Large 
ships can be propelled quicker than small on(*s, 
if the Avliole coiiciitions of construction, engines, 
and propellers be observinl. Large ships have 
more space for coal-stowage, a most important 
matter in ocean traffic, for the economy of time 
and money. Tliosij considerations ai’e further 
assisted by several great advances made in marine 
engines and in the inateHal of the hulls. Com- 
pound engines introduced a vast economy into 
steam-navigation ; but with improved boilers and 
methods of generating steam, a still greater 
economy will be effected ; and it may soon come 
to pass that our ocean leviathans will be driven 
Avith a much less coal expenditure than at present, 
and by propellers more powerful and more easily 
managed than the screw. 

Sj)i;ed, hoAvever, lias become the first deside- 
ratum afloat, as on shore. But speed must be 
accompanied by safety. What the traveller wants 
is to get miickly to the end of his journey, not 
to the ena of liis life. In this uU-important 
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question of safety, some of the slireA\(h!st mind'a 
have hcM’n and are still ciif'nyjc'd. Ships are 
built in llontahle sexdions ; so that in case of 
wreck or collision, if one part be injured, the 
othci’s will not sink. Indeed, it followed its a 
matter of necessity that iron ships should he 
made buoyant by novel devices, seeing that in 
case of disaster, wood had the advanbige. Thus, 
the effort has all along been to join strength with 
elasticity. Recent inqjrovenients in making slejd, 
now place in the shiji-builder’s hand a material 
that seems equal to any mishap that even ocean- 
navigation may be liai)le to. Mild steel appears 
to be a sort of metallic iiidia-rubbc'i* that will 
stfind any amount of strain, or impact, without 
fracture. For some time steel has b<ien taking 
the place of iron, from its gi’cater strength anti 
lightness comhiiied ; now that this new kind is 
introduced, having still greater advantag(‘s, and 
as the cost of it will he doubtless reducetl by its 
I growing employment, we. may see an acceleration 
of the maritime revolution wliich has been going 
I on for half a ceiitiuy. The ships which arci swift 
j and sure will certainly drive out those which are 
I slow and unsafe. Coiiii)etition is f(‘verishly active 
i in every avenue of business, and in iioiu; more 
1 than in the mercantile marine. The Alania, of 
I the Guion Line, has sIkjwti that the Atlantic can 
i be crossed witliin seven days ; not by good luck, 

I hut by good engines, right tsjurse, ami resolute 
I navigation. Messrs Inman liave discarded the 
I Oily of KomrAm'Ama she hcis not speed, and they 
I doubtless will replace her by a shiji that will at 
j least e(|ual the A Men, perhaps surpass her. At 
I ailyrate we may he sure, tluit Messrs Inman Avill 
avail theiiiscilvtjs of the last achievements in naval 
ai'chitecture and engineering. 

Nor is it only among British ship owners that 
competition obtains ; tlu'i'e are signs on tlu* other 
side of the Atlantic that the ocean is to he crossetl 
in a yet shorter tiim* than our own steam grey- 
hounds recjuire. Tlie dome-sliip Mdror, now 
building on the Hudson, is expected to go from 
New York to Queenstown in little over live days ; 

I she is to run at the rate of twi-nty-live miles an 
* Ijour. In many respects, the Mdivr is a marine 
novelty, being decked over, so as to glide throngli 
the Atlantic surges, instead of over them. She 
]i/is no masts. Experience alone cfiii demonstrate 
if she is to accomplish what her ilesigiuT i-\pects ; 
hut whether she fails or not, it is certain that 
the next lew years will witness many further 
experiments in sliip-construction, in methods of 
liropulsion, and in economies connected with both. 

M. Raoul Piett't, the eminent engineer of 
CJeneva, is said to he eiigag('(l Tipoii a new 
system of ship-building ; and from iiis I'oniark- 
able achievements in other depjirtments of physics, 
it may well be that he will win further suc- 
cesses in ibis Hew field. It is said that he 
expects to cross the sea at the rate of thirty- 
seven miles an hour. Such speed would produce, 
an extraordinary change in the commernal rela- 
tionships of mankind, and would hasten that 
redistribution of nations that is now going on 
Bo fast in America and Australasia. 

And lately there has entered upon the scene 
a new agent, that may have incalculable results 
upon navigation and navigators. It is electricity. 
A year or two ago the public of Paris were shown 
I an electric boat, designed by M. Trouvi*, and 


experimented by him upon the Seine. Although 
but a large toy, it proved that electricity was 
capable of being applied as a maritime motor. 
The experiment was quite as successful os the 
early attempts to propel vessels by steam ; and 
those who knew how great the progress of elec- 
ti’icnl art has been of lute years, had no doubt 
i that it would eventually be applied on a larger 
scale. Such bus come to pass. On the 2l}th 
SeptembiT IftSl, an electric launch, twenty-six 
feet long and five feet broad, drawing two feet 
of water, having on board four passengers, went 
from Milhvall to London Bridget — a distance of 
nearly four miles — at a speed of eight knots an 
hour against the tide. The reLurn-journey was 
made in twenty-four minutes. It was calculated 
that the electric energy expendcul was equal to 
three and oiie-el(‘venth horso-powcr. 

This strikiTig proof of the capability of electric 
propulsion will soon be followed by demonstra- 
tions on a still larger scale, and by which the 
commercial value of such a motor can be further 
tested. After all, the question of navigation 
is dec.ided by economy. Steamships are super- 
seding sailing-ships simply on their commercial 
merits. A steamer costs iiiucli more than a sailer, 
and is much more expensive, to navigate. But 
it will maktt three or lour voyages to the sailer’s 
one ; and calculated by cost per mile sailed, and 
per tun of cargo ami per passenger tranhp«»rted, 
the steamer is found to he far cheaper than its 
rival. So it will la* with electric ships — they 
can succeed only on their commercial merits. 
Klectricity, however, is in the same tentative con- 
(lition that steam was a century ago. Who can 
say to what extent the subtle ])ower may be 
aj)j>licd (*re a hundred years elapse*'^ 

But be thi'v great or insigmilicant, one thing 
is certain— sailoi's will be still further changed 
from the ty])e of the ancient marineis wm knew 
in onr hoyliood, than tliey are to-day. Sailing- 
ships will disap] )eai* as the istlimnses ol the world 
are pi(‘rc(*d and the old routes ai-e discarded. 
Tlie Suez Canal lias caused a revolution in itself ; 
ami if I’aiiama be ever cleft, the trotle of the 
world will again be metamorphosed. Each im- 
provement in the craft demands a corresptmding 
iniprovenient in the sailor ; no longer is he 
expected to l»e a mere animal of toil, hut an 
inUdligeiit liidv in a chain of causes working out 
the welfaj-e of the world. The Btcani-tiller enables 
him t» steer the huge monsters he controls as t'asily 
as a skilf ; the steam-wdnch has relieved him of 
the labours of liauliiig ; the rapidity of his tiaiisits 
from port to ])orb has relieved him of the dreary 
monotony of long voyages ; and better food and 
treatment have raised him in. the scale of 
humanity. 

In a word, the lot of the sailor partakes of the 
ameliorations goinjj on among the liumbler toilers 
of the world. AlLnougli iiniirovement has certain 
disadvantages atleiiding its first steps, tliese dis- 
appear. No doubt the age of steam has intro- 
duced into our mercantile marine a vast number 
of foreigners, to the injury of our own tars in 
the matter of pay, and to the detriment of the 
nation’s maritime strength in case of a great and 
pi\)longed naval Avar. But such was inevitable, 
aa Great Britain has suj)plantcd the shipping of 
so many foreign nations. The decline of appren- 
tices, the employment of ‘ordinary* seamen, tlic 
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poor wa^es of abJe Kciimen, and the profitableneMS 
of the fitihing iniinstries, have all cuiitributed to 
limit the nninberB of Britisli sailors, and thereby 
to increase the ninnber of foreigners sailing under 
our flag. Still, the royal navy is uianned by 
splendid fellows, as the Egyptian war proved ; 
and in case of a BU})reme struggle with the 
naval powers of other peoples, England would 
find no lack of heroes to keep up her tradi- 
tions. 

And when the maritime business of the world 
has further developed, when Africa and Asia are 
further included in the domain of inteinational 
commei'cc, the condition of the British sailor will 
be higlier than at any previous time. Taking 
him altogether, he is tht! best mariner that sails 
the sea ; and he is better capahhj of adapting 
himself to changes than his competitors. What- 
ever be the advantages of other nations in soil, 
climate, or industry, the British, as the eaiTiers 
and navigators of the (»ceaii, have no sujicriors ; 
and the progressive civilisation of the world 
means tlie increase of our maritime graniieur. 


ONE FALSE, BOTH F A 1 11 ; 

OR, A HARD KNOT. 

CHAPTER III.—LANDING AT SOUTH AM l*TON. 

Six days after the eventful night when the white- 
squall had tested the endurance of ship and crew, 
tins line Peninsular and Oriental packet Cyprus was 
gliding through the placid tide that filled South- 
auipton AVater, dear to yachtsmen ; and hearts 
beat liigh, and eyes brightened or grew dimmed 
with tears, as the expectant passengers prepared 
to disembark on British ground. Then came 
the bustle of the actual landing, the noise, stir, 
and confusion, the hurried farewells to those who 
had of late been constant companions, but whose 
mutual memory would soon fade into the casual 
recollection of a pleasant travelling acquaintance ; 
and next the rush and inm clang of the swift 
train speeding Londoiiwards, bearing with it all 
the passengers wu’th the exception of the two 
sisters, their servants, aiul Arthur Talbot. 

Half an hour later, a train was ready to start 
for the West, and by this the Marchioness and 
Miss Carew were to take their sad journey to 
the splendid home which the widowed bride and 
her young husband had quitted but a year 
ago. 

" ‘ This is very kind of you, Mr Talbot,’ said 
•the Marchioness, us their late fellow-traveller, 
having placed Lady Lijorninster and lier sister 
in the railway carriage, still lingered at the door, 
while the servants hustled to and fro in their pro- 
fessional anxiety for the safety of the luggage. 

‘ I am an idle man,' answered Talbot, smiling ; 
*and iny home, as 1 think 1 have mentioned, 
is but a short nine miles from here.’ 

‘It is called Oakdene Hall, or Park— -is it 
not ? ’ asked Miss Carew thoughtfully. 

‘ Yes,* replied the young man ; ‘ Oakdene is 
the name. The old house should be flattered 
by your remembrance of it — Though it would 
seem but a poor little nutshell of a place, Lady 
Leominster, beside Castcl Vawr.* 

Then come the parting, that conventional 


‘good-bye,’ that may mean so much or so little, 
now lightly or mechanically uttered, now fraught 
with a tender sadness or agony of regret. Arthur 
Talbot’s voice was not quite steady as he returned 
the Marchioness’s farewell, and released the little 
liand that she held out to him from the open 
window of the railway carriage. As the train 
slid away from the platform, he remained motion- 
less, following it W'ith his eyes until it was lost 
to sight ; and then turning away, walked slowly 
and musingly, almost sa<lly, to the hotel where 
he knew that he should And his carriage. He 
had orilered it to be in readiness to convey him 
home. Home ! Oakdene was the* abode of his 
boyhood certainly, and he had a lingering attach- 
ment to the jilace; but the red brick Hall of 
Queen Anne’s reign bad been veiy little of a 
boine to him since he had come, perhaps too 
early, into possession of his small estate. There 
was no one at Oakdene who loved him, and would 
await his coming with the eagerness of ulfection ; 
only sevvants more or less faithful, who regjuded 
the visits of their young master, rare and brief, 
from tlicir own point of view. 

London, Paris, Italy, hiid s(‘i‘n niiicb iiioi'c of the 
young Squire ()f OakiUme since he attained his 
majority, than had his own quiet acres of pastun* 
and arable and woodland. It was in London 
tliut he bad reckoned among his dearest friemls 
the late Lf)rd Leominster, but that was in tlie 
latter’s bachelor clays. When the Marejuis nnir- 
rictl, Talbot was abroad ; and their next and lust 
im*eting took place fur up the Nile, when tliis 
world and its ]>oinps and vanities had cc»me very 
nearly to an end for the Most Honourable WilfiVd 
of Lciominster, Tliiui their })aths of travel again 
diverged ; and it was by the merest chance that 
Arthur Talbot found hiinscdf a passenger on board 
the steamer in which the widowed Marchioness 
and her sisiiu- wevii returning to Kngluiul. Some- 
how, on his homeward drive that day along 
the familiar road, and as he sat afterwards at his 
solitary dinner, with the old portraits of long- 
dead Talbots, his ancestors, like silent friends, 
eyeing him from the walls, the imago of Lady 
Leominster, gt*ntle, sad, and beautiful, was seldom 
absent from his thoughts. 

Meantime the train, throwing behind it miles 
and leagues of moor and meadow and forest, 
seas of sprouting corn and ranges of humpbacked 
downs, scarred here and there by white cuttings 
that laid bare the chalk, rearhed the rougher 
and wilder landscape that lay far to the north- 
west. Those blue Welsh hills that towered, 
almost threateningly, through the haze of the 
horizon, 1 k)w ofhui had they frowned defiance 
on the invader, from the day when the Roman 
legionaries under Ostorius, warily plodding on 
with sloped spears, in weary marcli espied them, 
until that which saw King Henry’s last expedi- 
tion against rebellious Gleiidower. These were 
the fastnesses to which the beaten Britons had 
been driven back under stress of Saxon swords, 
and wlionce the wild clans of the Cymri made 
raids on the rich hinds for ever tom away. 
Those times were gone, like the Bards and the 
Druids, and no lord-marcher was needed now 
to hold his fiefs by snallie and spear, as when 
the Most Noble the Marquis of Leominster was 
a Marquis indeed, with a maik to guard, and 
fierce hereditary foes to keep back from harrying 
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tlic peaceful tillers on the English side of the 
Border. Yet yonder rises on its eminence, with 
dark w'oods around it, Castol Vawr,* Hashing back 
the sunbeams as of old, more beautiful, if less 
strong, than before the mantling ivy and the 
drooping foxglove and tenacious bindweed had 
clung to its venerable towers, and before the 
once-new white Norman masonry had assumed 
the picturesque grayness of hoary age. 

At a tiny station, where, nevertheless, other 
than parliamentary trains wtire wont to stop, 
since railway Companies iire accommodating where 
a great landoumcr and a peer of the realm is 
roncemed, within easy reach of Castel Vawr, 
the two sisters alighte<l. I’^liere were carriages 
from the Castle in waiting then', and a fourgon 
for the luggage, and black liveries, and a respect- 
ful little rustic crowd of frontier- ffdks, who 
hardly knew to which nationality, Celtic or 
Teutonic, they belonged ; who talked English in 
the alehouse and sang AVi'lsh hymns in chapel, 
but who took off their broad-brimmed West- 
country hats with a low murmur of inarticulate 
reverence, as the widowed mistress of the great 
Giujtlcs passed tlirongh the midst of them on her 
way from the platform to her carriage. That 
carriage, with its sable hanimerclotli and coroiieted 
])an(ils, Idended (iiiiblems of pride and woe, rolled 
off, swiftly and smootlily, along the well-kept 
road. It wa.s bright spring weather, tlie lark 
earolling aloft, the saucy chattiiKdi chiryiiug from 
the appb'-bougbs that overtopped the wo(Klbiiie- 
elusteTed hedge of some cottage garden. 

But the occupants of the cariiage, as it ti*a- 
versed this siiiiliug landscape, had remained 
silent, until at length one of them said almost 
liiriidly, in a low sweet voice that was broken 
by emotion : *1 hope, iny dai’ling sister, that we 
at least shall never lie parted. I have but yon 
in the, world now, rciiieiiiber, and we two kIioiiM 
ii(‘V(*r sei)arate.* 

Witli some slight expre.'^sion a.s of perplexed 
surprise, but with ready tears welling up to her 
gentle eyes, she who was addres.so(l bent forward 
to kiss the sneaker’s pale ebcek. ‘AVe never will, 
dearest, if tlie choice rests with me!’ she said 
softly, and then the two sat for some moments 
hand in hand, but mute.. 

The caiTiage had by this time reached the 
lodge gates of the ample Bark, and was rolling 
along amidst gr(>en lawns and bosky dells, 
belov(*d of the fallow-deer, under the arching 
oaks of the grand avenm*. 

Again was heard that sweet tremulous voiee : 

‘ I do hope, love, that wc shall both feel e([Ually 
at home at Castel Vawr, as W’C ditl oiiee, at poor 
shabby old (!arew. 1 do hope that it will be 
your home, dem* sister, while I live, as wtU as 
mine.* | 

Again the, look of pain and surpri.se cro.‘^se<l < 
the listener’s fair fac(; ; but the only reply was 
a smothered sob, for just then the carriage (hushed 
up to the stat(*ly front of the, Castle and came 
to a stop before the great doors, wide open now, 
while a muster of liveri(‘d servants stood on 
the l)roa<l stone steps waiting to welcome their 
mistress. 

In the great drawing-room of Castel Vawr, the 
many windows of which commanded a matchle.ss ! 
prospect of vale and river and the bold chain ' 


of the Welsh mountains beyond, sat Lady Barbara 
Montgomery, a spinster aunt of the late Marquis, 
hill, upright, and dignified, with aquiline features 
and iron-gray hair smoothly braided. Unfriendly 
social critics not unfreciuently remarked of Lady 
Barbara that she w^os as cold os an icicle and 
ns hard as a flint ; but the remark was not quite 
ju.st. She was a proud woman, nothing more ; 
but then nobody love.s the proud if pride implies 
undue reticence. The silent are always at a 
discount in society, and very few of us have eyes 
keen enough to penetrate the defensive armour 
of such as Lady Barbara. She was not proud 
because she was a Lady Barbara— not in the 
least. With her the pride was quite innaU^, and 
would have made itself obtrusively mainfest had 


rusively mainfest had 


she been the daughter of the pettiest village shop- 
keeper. As it was, it centred in the slrongly 
felt remombrnnee of her ancient lineage, and in. 
the appreciating of a semi-feudal splendour and 
dignity of deportment doubly dear to her because 
nothing else had ever awakened her frigid fancy. 

Two-thirds of Lady Barbara’s life had been 
spent at Castel Vawr, and yet she was by no 
means dependent either on her brother the 
former, or luu* n(*ph(*w the late, Marcpiif^ An 
(‘urly bequest bad made, her rich. Siie had a 
good Lniidou house, had she chosen to live in 
it, and a handsome income, had she cared to 
spend it ; but she clung to the Border Castle with 
an attachment that was absoluti'ly catlike ; and 
h(*r great fear had been that she might have to 
leave the hr)use that was her birthplace, jis the 
eliiefsliip of the family might now uevolve upon 
a cousin. That fear, liowevtir, was happily 
avert'd. The late Iklarciuis had posse.ssed an 


avert'd. The late Iklarcpiis had posse.ssed an 
unusual ])ower of making splendid settlements 
for lii.s young wife’.s benefit, anti Clare was to 
have the castle and lands for her life. Lady 
Barbara had not much api>reli(*nsion that the 
widowed Lady Leominster would either object 
to her continued residence beneath that stately 
roof, or interfere to any serious exte,nt with 
her customary household arrangements. The 
Marchioness would reign, of course, as titular 
sovereign ; but hers wtuild be a sway like that 
of some ^Merovingian king of France, witli My 
Latly Barbara for a petticoated Mayor of the 
Bailee. 

Lady Barbara was not on this occasion alone. 
AVith her 'ivas the liimily solicitor Mr Pontifex, 
of the w'eU-known firm of Bounce and Pontifex, 
who hud journeyed down from Lincoln’s Inn 
expressly to ri'ceive the widow of his late noble 
client on her first arrival as absolute mistress 
at princely Castel Vawr. These hereditary 
lawyers often come to consider themselves as 
jiart and parcel of the great families whose mar- 
riage and mortgage deeds they have continued 
to ilraw, and whose feiid.s nud weaknesses and 
whims liavo been laid bare before them for STic- 
(•e,ssive generations. Pounce and Pontifex, who 
w’ere, so to speak, legal confessors to half the 
]»eeragi*, had a s])eeial regard for the House of 
Montgomery-Tjeominster. Mr Pontifex himself, 
a round little man, W'ith gray whiskers, gold- 
rimmeil glasses, and wholcisome pinkish face, 
looked very like a country banker or land-agent, 
and not in the least like the ideal of a London 
attorney. Ilis manner was at once bland and 
abrupt, perhaps jerky ; and he took a good deal 
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of stroll j;-sci*iiUm 1 siiufT from a costly box, the 
valued legacy of a ducal client long d(iceased. 

‘IIow fortunate, as I said before, that poor 
Wilfred was so tliouglitfnl,’ said Lady Barbarii, 
after a pause, dui iiig wliich lawyer and lady had 
alike b(‘eii listening for the expected sound of 
wheels ; ‘ and that he was able, too, to dis])ose 
of his own. For otherwise, Adolphus Mont- 
gomery would have been master liere, and Castel 
Vawr could have been no home for me any 
more.^ 

Adolphus was the name of the new Marquis 
of some weeks’ date, and T^ady Barbara could not 
endure as yc-t to si>eak of him oth<*rwise than by 
his plain Christian and sunianic, while even 
these she proinninced with a little paidonable 
irritation. It jirovoked her that the Leominster 
coronet shoulil have passed away from the main 
stem — her own — to a younger hraiich, descended 
from a half-forgotten cadet of long ago. Such 
feelings may be foolihli, but tlii'y aiv. not un- 
natural. Be sure that Marguerite of Valois, 
discarded wife* and divorced quecni of the Qj*eat 
Henri, had her own private notions as to the 
mushroom pi'otensions of the thtui upstart royal 
House of Bourbon of Navarre ! Tlie remark Aviis 
transparciiitly seliisli, but it di<l not surjirise Mr 
Pontifex, who merely showed his wbile frruit 
teeth as ho reidied ; ‘Very fortunate! TJie 

present peer, liowevei’, will Ah ! there 'l.< 

the carriage.’ 


IS THE SXTN WASTING? 

the hist twenty jvai'-., tin* subject of 
the constitution of the sun liiis allra<b‘d ver\ 
gn^•lt aitiuitioii, not only ainougst scientiJlc imm, 
but amongst intelligent readers of hooks and 
neW8j)aj)ers. We tliink it tln'roforc of iiile]*c.'-l 
to giv(i our readers a popular account of th** 
dilTereiit tbcnrii‘.s nj)Oii tlie sun’s lieat, and esjn*- 
cially a new one bearing the name of Dr Siemens, 
wdioso reputation is so well known from his dis- 
coveries in metallurgy and electi-icity, and who 
filled th(i chair of the British .Association for 
the Advcaiieeuieiit of Seiimco at its meeting at 
Soulliamptiui. 

Must of our readers doubtless know the cliief 
figures which denote the dimensions of the sun, 
especially since the transit of Venus eight years 
ago led to a corree.tion of the distance of the 
siin from the earth, according to the figure that 
had lor many years been accepted. But perhajis 
not so many persons linvc realised the enormous 
figures that reiiresent the heat of the solar orb, 
as contrasted with the figures that we are familiar 
with on the subject of terrestnal heat. 

The volume of the sun is about one million 
three hundred thousand times that of the earth, 
and its distance from us, in round numbers, 
about ninety-three millions of miles. And 
since we‘ all of us every day see the wonderful 
effects of the heat and light which even this 
little world of ours receives, we can form some 
faint idea c»f the enormous amount of heat con- 
tinually given out by the sun and the pro- 
digious waste that must be going on. And if 


we would form any real estimate of this heat ! 
aud waste, we iiiust remember that all the light | 
and heat which is received by the earth and 
other jilancts is a very small proportion of the | 
amount that is being continually poured forth. 
It might lie sliovim, M'ith a morleraie knowledge 
of geometry, that the amount so shed into space, 
where theie are no ])lanet8 to receive it, is two 
tliousand two Imndred and fifty million times 
as great as that which is riiceived by all the , 
plaiK'.ts which form our solar system. 

We naturally ask : What is the condition of 
a hoily which is capable of throwing out for 
thousaiuls, and iierliaps millions of years, so 
vast an amount of light and heat? Fur it has 
been computed that the tem]>eralui‘e of the 
surface of the suii would be ex])ressed by 
eighteen iliousaiul degrees of Fahrenheit’s thcr- 
niometcr, or between eighty and ninety times 
the temiieratnre of boiling-water. This is about 
five tinie,s the highest icinpcratnre that man 
is able to produce by artificial means. Also 
the light given off Iroiu tlie same surface is j 
computed as being five tliousand three hundred 
times more iiitimse than that of the molten 
metal in a Bessejner eoiiverte]-, though that 
is of ail almost liliuding brilliancy. Or if we 
compare it with tin? oxy-hydrogeii flume, the 
sun sheds a light equal to a imndred and forty- 
six times the inti'iisity of the lime-light. 

So inteii.se is tin* heat of the sun, that no Icnowm 
suh dance could rem.ain in a solid foi'iii when 
suhjecttMl to Micdi a temperature. Hence it has 
lieeii concluded lliat the ciilire orb, vast as it is, 

1 i*; an aggr4>galion of gase.s altngctlier void of 
any trace of liipiid or .solid substance ; moreover, 
that the out.sidi*. vi.-ihle surface, of the sun flows 
like the snrfai-e of the, sea, or rather like vaporous 
ina.s.'^es of cloud and mi ty air. But we miist 
•not snp])o.'«e that this vaporous material is of 
little weight tbrouglnait the whole !*.ul>.4ance of 
the sun ; for in consequence of tlui lSuu’s vast 
.'".ize, the pressure in the inw’ard portions must 
be so great tlirougli the iiillucnee of attraction, 
that the internal mas.s is believed to bo denser 
than -wati'-r. And as the late I’rofessor (llerk 
IVlaxwell find others have shown that the viscosity 
or tenacity oJ“ a gas increases fa.st with the ri.Je 
of its tenqicrature, it is possible that the vaporous 
matter of the sun’s interior would resist motion 
like a mass of pitcli or -initty. 

When thinking about this I'normous amount of 
heat, philosophers have naliirally inquired wdiether 
it is being di.ssipated gradually, or whether it is 
by some means eusUiiiied undimini.shed ; and if 
so sustained, by what means. There have until 
recently been jmt forth two theories on the 
matter ; but recently a third has been broached 
by Dr Siemens, and it has appeared in the 
Ninetcrmth Genturtf under the title of ‘A New 
Theory of the Sun * — that is, as regards the 
fc’ustentation of its light and heat. We will 
miintion the old theories in their natural order. 
First, all our everyday experience teaches us that 
when combustion is taking place, the substances 
which are giving out light and licat are parting 
with their mailer, and causing it to assume 
diflerent forms, as gas and a residuum of ashes. 
We see this in the burning of a piece of wood 
or coal, or even a piece of paper. We do not 
say the substance is lost. If we could gather up 
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all the products of the combustion, we Khould 
find that they had not lost a particle of their 
weight, but that the form of them wjw materi- 
ally changed. This, then, we conclude is the 
case with the sim. As we have stated above, 
the enormous light and heat which is being 
continually thrown into space, proves that the 
sun is coiivei'ting much of its substance into 
other forms ; and unhvsa the waste be supjdied 
from some external source, the material of wliieli 
tlie orb is composed cannot fail to be gradually 
diminishing ; though in the case of a body of such 
large dimensions, it mu.st be a long time Iwforc' 
there is any perceptible diminution cither of 
volume or heat. But the loss (»f heat is by some 
believi‘(l to be comj)eiisated by the diminution of 
voliiiiie. Professor Kewcombe, of Vale College, 
llnit(*d Slates, has come to the conclusion, that 
with the diminution of the* mass, the heat aiig- 
nujiits; and that, by this coin] >ensat ion, a sliiinking 
of the mass might go on for live millions of years, 
and that it would then be eight times as <leii.«e as it 
is now. And he concludes that the. pi'e.sent eon^ | 
ditions of radiation of heat and light cannot have 
gone on for more than tem millions of years, and 
probably cannot .support life on the c jirtb as now 
for another ten millions. This tlieoiy, then, does 
not prof(‘s.s to provide for an indefinite continu- 
ance of the sun’s i)re.sent po\vers. And we may 
add, by the way, that even if we are led to 
contemplate the ultimate extinction (»f light and 
lieat in the sun, it is no more than aj>pears t(» 
have happened in the moon, which api)ears to 
bo a daiic and inert mass, the rotation of wliicb 
li. 4 ? l)e(m perhaps slopped by some such tidal 
action as we know is at work upon our ]»lanel, 
and viiiy slowly, but st(*.adily, retarding our 
diumal rotation. That the moon does not rotate 
is manifest from tlie fact that, it always proM*ijls 
the same face to the earth. Tlu* first tliemy, 
then, iloes not profess to show that tlic bun\s 
waste is repaired from wilhoul. 

The second theory i.s, that the wa.ste is rej»aired, 
both in volume and lieat, by the coiitiniiul iin]\‘ict 
or striking of mcU*orites ujxui its snrfaet*. This 
theory is due to Dr Mayer of ITeilbroiiii, ami 
was published in 184fi. It was cntliiiJ^ia.stieally 
received by Sir William TluJiiison of (Ihusgow, 
one of ih(* greatest ])hysieists of the. day, and w1m> 
is especially known for lii.s succe.ssful re.searclies in 
electricity. It is well known that if a body wlien 
moving rapidly be suddenly stopiiod in its course, 
heat i.s the immediate result. \Ve may see thi.> 
exemplified when a bullet is fired against a shun- 
wall ; the lead hecome.s heated. This theon 
supposes that the sun is being ])erpetually 
liammered like a ponderous anvil by falling 
meteors, and that its heat-energy is maintained 
as a lump of iron is kemt hot by the vigorous 
blows of a blacksmith, various ealculation.s have 
also been iiiadii as to the ainouut of lieat gene- 
rated by the impact of a small planet, or otlier 
mass, the wi;iglit of whicli can be computed. 
But surely if there were falling continually on 
the sun siudi a mass of meteors as would repair 
the i-egular wasti‘, the earth would meet with 
a gou<i deal more of such matter tliau it does 
in tlie periodical meteoric display in Novcmbi*r 
and other occasions ; and the orbit of the planet 
Mercuiy, which is the lU'ai’est known of the 
Biin's satellites, would exhibit some traces of this 


poAverftil infliumcc*. We, can therefore hardly 
attach much weight to this theory. 

We now coinc to the new theory started under 
tlie powerful name of Dr Siemens. It seems 
very probabl(‘ that the theory has been suggested 
by observation of the regenerative gas furnace 
of wliicb lie and his brother, Herr E Siemens, 
are the originators, wherein the surplus heat^ 
which has not been at first utilised for work, 
is returned ilirougli a central regcm;rative cliaiuber 
to the gas and air about to be burned, before 
the waste products, witli which it was previously 
associated, are sent up the chimney. 

Dr Siemens stiirl.s with the following assump- 
tion, that all the. space betwt^en the planets, and 
oven between the fixed stars, is filled with some- 
lliing of a much m fire substantial character than 
imponderable ellier. Many of our readers wnll 
know that the pbenomeua of light have been for 
many years explained by wliat is termed tlie 
iindulatory llu>oiy of light, wliicli presupposes 
the pre.sence of a very .subtle iluid termed etlier, 
jKirvadiiig all siiace ; and that the vibrations of 
this etlier produce all the pbeiionieiia of light, 
including the vaiiety of cobuiTs in the rainbow, 
or as seen in a pi’ism. But Di* Sieiiieii.s’s new 
thcoi’} of the sun demands the presence of a much 
more sub.stantial medinin. We cannot here go 
tlu’ough all the considerations which have hid liim 
to his e(>nelii.''ions, but may briefiy state, that he 
considers that the lualerials thrown off from the 
sun by its eiieigelie action are tbrougli the ]>resence 
of tbi.s gaseous medium ‘ dissociateir or resolved 
into elenuintaiy substances ; and wli(*n so resolved, 
Inu'.-t into ilame under the influence of the heat; 
jjud are, turned back into the compounded state, 
as b}drogcii is converted into water u])on earth 
I with tlie volution of flame. Then be assumes 
that the matter bo converted is acted upon by 
the sun^s attractifin, and redrawn into the mass 
of the Bun by its enormous gravitating power. 
Our author is careful to guard his theory from 
being looked ujioii as one involving the idea of 
‘ perjictual motion ; * hut it certainly presents 
an appearance of such a principle at first 
.sight. 

" We can but briefly discuss the great diflicultios 
that be.set the recejitioii of thi.s theory. In the 
fir.'^t idace, it is needful to prove that this gas, 
upon the existence of wbicli the wdiolc tlieory 
resfc^, has any existence at all. And there ai*e 
tlic.se two main obje.rtions to its pre-scnce. If this 
vapour l)c dense enough to ariv.st the heat-rays 
of the Klin, and to cfmviTt them by ‘dissociation* 
into materials uuon wdiicli the sun^s attractive 
power can have the ordinary influence of gravita^ 
tion, then the flame, having the nature of a 
resisting mediuiu, must have the effect of produc- 
ing a retardation of tha planebiry movements ; 
a result which, if it exist'd, would long since liavo 
been detected. And if it be not dense enough to 
])ro(luce thi.s re-sistaiiec, it is diflicult to conceive 
that it call have suflicient coherence to enable 
it to arrest ami deal witli the heat emanations 
of the sun. Again, vve observe in our own atmo- 
.spbere, that tli(i smallest trace of vvatery vapour 
is Butlicieiit to intercept the beat of the sun, and 
by formation of cloud, to shut the sun’s rays from 
the earth, biuely, therefore, if the whole of sjiace 
is pei'vailed by a ga.s containing the least aimjiint 
of vapour, the sun’s rays while passing through 
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that vapour for nearly ninety-three inillions of 
niilcR would be bo intercepted that none ot the 
effect of the buii’b heat wliicli we now enjoy could 
be felt upon the surface of the etirth. 

On the wliole, then, we find it more easy to 
accept the doctrine of the gradual dissipation of 
the solar heat through the immenBity of space, 
anrl the progressive (exhaustion of the sun as 
a central power of light and heat, than to adopt 
this new theory, even though promulgated by 
so eminent a scientist as Dr Siemens. 

FOR HIMSELF ALONE. 

A TALE OP REVEftSED IDENTITIES. 

CHAPTEll TIT. 

Eioht weeks had come and gone since Frank 
Frobisher lieard the news of his good fortune 
from tlie lips of Mr Gimp. Eight weeks had 
come and g(mc since Dick DrummondEs assump- 
tion of his fnend’s name and position, and the 
secret had not yet oozed out. To the world at 
large, incliuling Mr Febworth, Dick was the 
lucky Mr Frobisher who had dropped in for a 
fortune of eight thousand a year ; while Frank 
was Mr Frobisher’s secretary and humble friend. 
By this time they were settlexl at Waylands; a 
charming country-house among th(i Surrey hills, 
which Mr Askew had bought ready furnished a 
f(iw months before his death, but which ho had 
not lived to inhabit. Thither too the Pebworths 
had been invited. 

It w'as a lovely midsummer morning, and 
breakfast at Waylands was just over, when 
Mr Pehworth sauntered acioss the lawn, his 
arms laden with letters, newspapers, and pro- 
spectustts. The postbag had just ari’ivecl, ami he 
was anxious to secure a first glance at ilie Times. 
He selected a rustic seat and table that were 
sheltered from the sun by the branches of n large 
elm, and there ho sat down and proceeded to 
unfold his newspaper. Scarcely had he skimmed 
the first lines of the money article, when a young 
lady in white and rose colour, with a straw-hat, 
anJ a book under her arm, came stepping out 
through the open French-wiiidows of tne break- 
fast-room, and after pausing for a moment or 
two, put up her sunshade and walked slowly in 
the direction of Mr Pehworth. 

The lady in question was that gentlemanEs only 
daughter, Miss Glunie Pehworth. She was a tall, 
thin young woman, the angularities of whose 
figure not all the art of her dressmaker could 
effectually conceal. She had fluffy liglit flaxen 
.hair, large prominent blue eyes, a w’ell-shaped 
nose, and an excellent sot of ttieth, which she 
took every opportiuiity of displaying. The 
normal expression of her features when she was 
alone, or in the company of no one for whose 
opinion she cored, was one of querulous discontent 
and incipient ill-temper. You see, she was five- 
nnd-twenty, and bad not yet found a suitable 
partner for life. Some one had once told her that 
she looked ‘ arcli * when she smiled ; the conse- 
quence was that she smiled a great deal, but her 
smiles rarely extended as far as her cold blue eyes. 
Miss Pehworth was not one of those foolish virgins 
who believe in simplicity of attire. It may be 
that she knew her own deficiencies, and was aware 
that it w'ould not suit her to play the part of the 


Shepherdess of the Plain. In any case, even on 
this hot June morning her white dress, with its 
rose-(ioloured under-skirt, was befrilled and bc- 
fnrbelowed beyond anything to be found in the 
Book of Fashions, of which she was an assiduous 
student. Whatever was exaggerated in that, 
became still more exaggerated when adopted by 
Miss Pebwoith. For the life of her, Olunie could 
not come down to breakfast without four or five 
dress-rings on her fingers ; but then, as she herself 
would have said, where Es the use of having a lot 
of jewellery if you donEt take every opportunity 
of showing it olf 1 

Mr Pehworth, wlicn at home, lived in the 
pleasant suburb of BaysAvatcj*. His house was a 
highly -rented one in a semi -fashionable squiire ; 
but it was essential to Mr I’ebworth’s schemes 
that he should make a good appearance before the 
world ; while it was not needful to tell every one 
that a rich old general and liis unmarried sister 
occAipied the best rooms in the house, and thereby 
helped materially to lessen the c-xpeiises of the 
establishment. 

Mr Pebwortli’s offices were up jm old-fiishioned 
court in one of the busiest pjirts of the City, the 
said offices consi sting of one large room divided 
by a glass-and-mabogany partition into two small 
ones. Tliere were several other offices in the 
same building, a massive edifice which dated bac^k 
to the period of William and Mary, and had 
evidently at one time been the home of some 
notable City magnate. Among other legends 
inscribed on tlie broad oaken door-jambs might 
be read this one: ‘Mtt Algernon PEnwoitTH, 
General Agent, &e.* • 

Now, the |)hra8(^ ‘General Agent, &c.,’ is (me 
capable of a s(miewbat wide uppli<’,ation, as Mr 
TVbw^orth when he adopted it was probably quite 
aware. What Mr PebwoitliEs particular line of 
business might b(‘, and from what sources the bulk 
of his income was derived, were things probably 
known to himself alone. It is quite certain that 
neither his wife nor daughter hml any fixed idoAS 
on the subject. It was generally umierstood that 
he was more or less mixcul up with the promotion 
and lauiiehing of sundry joint-stock companies 
and speculative tvssociations of greater or lesser 
njpute — not unfrequently the latter ; while those 
who were supposed to be best informed in such 
matters averred that he was merely a catspaw 
and go-between for certain big financiers, who 
did not always care to let theif names go forth 
to the world until the golden eggs with which 
they strove to tempt the public should be success- 
fully hatched, there being sometimes a risk that 
the eggs in qiiestion might turn out to be addled. 
Be this as it may, Mr Pehworth had hitherto 
contrived, by hook or by crook, to keep his head 
above water, and the Bayswater establishment 
showed a.s good a face to the woi'ld as most of its 
neighboui’s. 

Elmu De(iiie liad been an inmate of her uncle’s 
house about six months when wc first made lier 
acquaintance. Previously to that time, she had 
been living with some of her fathers relatives in 
Devonshire. 

It was essential to the due caiTying out of 
Frank Frobisher’s scheme that he and bis new- 
found relatives should be brought into frequent, 
if not daily contact. There "was only one mode 
by which this could be eftected, and that was by 
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HTMSE 

having thmi Jia guests at AViiylands. Fortunately, 
the rich old general and liis sister were away in 
Scotland at this time, so that the pressing iii\^- 
tation, of which Dnininiond in his assumed 
character was the inoiithinece, had met with a 
ready reH])onse. Mr Pehwortli found a convenient 
service of trains for running backwards ami 
forwards bi*tweeii Waylands and the City as often 
! us he might feel so inclined ; Miss Pebworth 
I cherished certain matrimonial designs against hcir 
rich cousin ; while Mrs Pebworth, though often 
troubled inw'ardly when she calhwl to mind that 
her own house w’as left in sole charge of a cook 
and parlour-maid, both of whom doubtless had 
followers—how'ever strenuously they might deny 
the soft impeachment — did not fail to derive a 
genuine housewifely pleasure in arranging and 
putting in order her bachelor nephcw'^s new 
establislimeiit. 

Mr Dempsey and Captain Downes Dyson, 
whose acquaintauc(i we shell make later on, were 
business friends of Mr Pebworth ; and after a 
dinner at Simpson’s, at wdiicli Dick had been 
pi’osent one day wdien in town, had been invited 
dr)wn to Waylands, on a hint tlirow'n out by that 
astute individual. 

H.'iving stated these necossaiw preliminaries, w’e 
W’il] return to Miss IVbwoi*th, who by this time had 
seated herself on a rustic chair opposite her father. 

* Do you Avaiit to speak to me, pa]ifi ? ’ she asked. 

‘I do want to speak to you,* answered Mr 
Pebworth, as he laid <lowu his i)aper and removed 
his (‘veglasses. ‘I Avaiit to know what progress 
you are making with your cousin.* 

•^1 am making no progress at all. I never 
shall make any progress with him. 1 told you 
so a fortnight ago.* 

‘Then all your attractions are thmw’n aAvay 
upon him — all your pretty coaxing ways {U*e of 
! no avail 1 * 

‘Of no avail Avliatever. Wr Frank Frobisher 
might he made of mahogany, for any impression 
I can make on him. I’ve tried him with lialf- 
a-dozen things — Avith painting first of all. 1 got 
Vasari’s LiA'^es and a voliiine, of Husk in, and Avns 
for ever talking to him about cbiaro-oscuro, back- 
grounds, foregrounds, middle distances, and melloAV 
tones. At hist Frank burst out laughing in my 
face, called me a little goose, and said I didn’t 
know a bit Avliat T Avas talking about.’ 

‘ Very rude of him, to say tlie least.* 

‘I’ve tried him Avith other things — racing, 
hunting, shooting, poetry, landscape-gardening ; 
but all to no purpose, lie listeus to all I siiy, 
ngives with me in everything ; but all the time 
I feel that he is laughing at me in his sIccah*.* 

‘Any signs of a prior attaeliment ? * asked Mr 
PekwoHli after a paiist;. 

‘Not that I have been able to discoA^er. He 
seems utterly indifferent to female society, and 
to have no enthusiasm about anything.* 

I ‘Has probably been jilted, and still feels the 
I smart.* 

I ‘ I have given np the case as liojwdess.* 

! ‘Why not make one more effort ? * 

I * It would be quite useless, papa.* 

I ‘One more effort, Cluiiie. Tliiiik liow magni- 
flccut will be the prize if you siiceecd ! Eight 
thousand a year!* Then laying one hand 
earnestly on her arm, he added : ‘ It would Ik* 
my salvation, girl, as well as yours.* 


For a fcAV moments they gazed into each other's 
eyes. 

‘T(» please you, 2 )apa, 1 will tij once more,’ 
said Cliinie at last; ‘but I feel how useless it 
will be.* 

‘It is a forlorii-li(»pe, T grant; but a forloni-hope 
sometimes succeerls tiirougb sbe(*r audacity.* 

‘You have told me nothing yet about the 
fresh arrivals, Mr Deuijjsey and Ca^jtain 
Dyson.’ 

‘I can catalogue them for you in very few 
AA'onIs. They ore both ricli, both unmarried ; 
coiLsequently, both eligible. Dempsey is border- 
ing on sixty years of age ; Dyson is about thirty. 
If Dempsey Avere not a ricli man, he would 
be a travelling showman. His house in Essex 
is quitii a menagerie. Talk natural liisbuy to 
him. Tell him that whenever you go to town, 
you neA’^er fail to spend a long day in the Zoo, 
and that tf) you even the liippopotiimus is a thing 
of beauty ami a joy for ever.* 

‘ 1 won’t forget.* 

‘Dyson’s numia is for telling lorm-winded stories 
about his advimtures as a traveller. You must 
l)rofess to be deejjly interested in his namltiA^!f^ 
and accept them all as simple statements of 
fact. Do this, ancl you can hardly fail to win 
the heart of Chaplain DoAvnes Dyson.* 

‘ 1 undeistand, papa.* 

‘Make one more effort with your cousin. If it 
fail, give him up for a time, and try your baud 
on Dyson. He is younger, simpler, and will be 
more easily manipulatt'd than Dempsey. It will 
be time eliough to try the latti*!* when you fail 
witli Dyson. My blessing will accompany your 
efforts. — ITem ! We are no longer alone.’ 

Mr P(*.bwortli Avas right. Quite a little group 
of people, after standing for a fe.AV moments in 
the cool shade of the veranda, Avere noAV adven- 
turing across the sunlit lawn. First of all 
camti oiir long-legged friend Dick Drummond, 
who Avius believed by all there to be their host 
Mr Frank Frobisher. >«ext to him cume Mr 
Dempsey and Captain Dyson, tleej) in conversation. 
Last of all came Fima Dceiie Avitli lier sunny face 
ami lithe graceful tigure. 

Our friend Ilichai’d no loTig(*r looked like the 
same man whose acfjuaintaiice Ave made in Sidio. 
His leonine locks had been slicjm uAvay till no 
more Avus lelt of theiu than would have com- 
manded the critical ai)pr»»A’al of any military 
barber. For several flays after tlie operation, 
Dick averml that lie telt fjuitc*. light-headed. 
The mathematically straight line df)wn the 
middle was a source of much trouble tf> 
every morniug. His once ragged sandy inouB; 
tiiidie had not been negleeted, but had been 
trimmed and Avaxed and coaxofl till it AVtadd not i 
have done discredit to a eajitain of flragoons. Ilia 
thivadbiue velveteen jacket, his baggy trousers, and 
his dnwn-at-liP(d boots were as things that had 
ncA^er been. The dark tAveed suit Avliich he noAV 
wore had been c^mstriicted by a West End artist ; 
while*, his ])atent shoes and snowy gaiters instinc- 
tively ciirried the mind back to the paveju(*jita 
of Piccadilly and Bond Street. In the matter of 
collam, ciiifs, and scarfs, Dick was elaborately got 
up, Avliile it was a strange experience to him 
to know that there was no laundress’s account 
in arrcfU’, and that he might indulge in clean 
linen every day, were lie so minded. If lie toik 
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out of liis prxtkot oTiro a clfiy tlie gold clirono- 
meter wliiidi Frank liad made him a preKcnt of, 
he took it out forty tim(!S. Only two months 
ago he had rather despised a man who carried 
a watch. As for the splendid brilliant which 
he wore on the third iinger of his left hand, 
all that can be said is, that when one has a 
moustatlie, one generally twists it, or tugs at it, 
or fitj‘ok(}.s it, as the case may be, with the left 
hand. 

IVlr Dempsey, who had been a great dandy once 
on a time, would fain have pei-suaded the world 
that he had not yet forfeited all claim to the appel- 
lation. He was thin and tall, and remarkably 
upright for his years. It was whispered that he 
wore stays, hut that was ]n'obably a calumny. 
His complexion was of that tint which is usually 
associated with loo free an indulgcuice in old port. 
He wore a brown curly wig, ami his inoustachc 
and imperial were dyed to inalAih. He W'oi’e his 
hat jauntily on one side, after the fashion of 
I <iays gone by. This June moniiiig he had on a 
long blue frock-coat, a wdiittj vest, iancy trouscTs, 
and patent boots with straps, not forgetting a 
moss rosebud and a sprig of maidenhair fern in 
his button-hole. When he sat dowm, he sat 
down with deliberation ; and wdien he got up, 
he got up with didiberatioii. Hither his clothes 
I fittiMl him too well, or he was slightly stiff in the 
joints. 

Captain Downes Dyson was a little innocent- 
looking, fair-comi)lexion(id man, wdth a small 
flufly moustache, w^eak eyes, a thin piping voice, 
and an eyeglass wdiich was a ])erpetual source' 

I of trouble to him. He was dressed (juietly and 
like a gontlcmau. 

Dick came to a stand in the middle of the luw^n 
and drew forth his clironomelcr. * Kcmeinber, 
ladies and gentlemen,* he called out wdth an air 
i of authority, * that the drag will he round in two 
' hours from now. Vi vat Itegina ! * 

‘ What place are w^e going to visit to-day V asked 
Dyson. 

‘U'lie ruins of Belfont Abhey,’ answ'ercd Dick. 

‘Iluins again — ahvays ruins,* muttered Mr 
Dem]).<oy discontentedly. ‘I can’t see wdiat there 
is to ini crest anybody in a lj(‘ap of old stones.’ 

Miss Deene. overlicard tlie remark. ‘A 
state of things when one ruin has no respect for 
another,’ she whispered jiiischievously to Dick. 

D(iiii])'5ey and Dyson Ijad brought their n(jw\s- 
pn])ers and letters wu'tli tliom, and they now sat 
dowui at the same table wdtli Pebworth, who was 
deep again in the Times. Clunie had moved away 
to a seat on the opj)o&ite side of the lawn, and 
there El ma joined her. Dick had found a garden- 
chair for liimseK Boin(‘what in the background. 
Here he sat dowm, and leaning hack, tilted his hat 
over his eyes, stuck his thumbs into tlie armholes 
of hiR waistcoat, and — cigar in mouth — went oil’ 
into a brown-study. 

‘Time BCems of no value in the country,’ 
rcmnrked Mr Pebworth in a casual sort of way. 
‘Past ten o’clock, and brc'akfast only just over. 
A clear loss of two hours per diem.’ 

‘Vou can easily make up for it by sitting up 
two liours later at night,’ responded the little 
Captain, who was addicted to post-praudiol 
billiards. 

‘For my part, I tliiiik breakfiist a mistake 
altogether,’ said Dempsey. ‘ WJjy not follow’ the 


example of the great carnivora, and feed once in 
twenty -four hours ? * 

‘ First catching your food, and then killing it,’ 
interpolated Pebworth. 

‘Arid afterwards eating it uncooked,’ piped 
Dyson. ‘It W’ould save something in coals and 
servants.* 

‘ Another mining catastrophe — another hundred 
or so of wudows and orphans thrown on the world,’ 
Tcmai'ked Ptd)W’orth a minute later. Dempsey 
w^as waiting with ill-concealed impatience till hie 
should have done with the Times. Certainly 
Pebworth w^as ki‘-e])iiig it an unconscionable 
time. 

‘^Vlly don’t those mining fellows insure their 
lives?* asked Dyson. 

‘ As a director of one of the largest insurance 
companies, I echo the question : Why don’t they 
insure tht'ii* lives ? ’ This from Dempsey. 

‘To subscribe to auy fund for the benefit of 
their widows and orplians is an encouragement 
of w ilful imjirovidcncc',’ resumed Pebwortli. ‘They 
Avon’t get a penny of my money.’ 

‘ Nor of mine,’ asseverated 1 ieiiipscy. 

‘ Nor of mine,’ echoed the Captain. 

GUARDING THE QUEEN. 

Tmi: many ])oliLical assassinations that have token 
place of late y('.ars have tliroAvn upon the police 
of all countries an immense amount of dilficult 
and delicate w’ork in guarding monarchs, princes, 
and ministers. In England w^e have become 
familiarised Avith the. idea that our leading states- 
men must be escorted by detectives Avln'nivcr they 
go; and popular a.s the Quec'ii is, Ave know that 
elaborate ju’ecaut.ions are taken to jn’otect her 
cA’erv time she np])ejirs in publie. 

Fcav, hoAvever, can be awai'e of liow much 
anxiety, aelivity, trouble, und consequent ex- 
pense, are invohed in that word ‘protecting.’ 
Looking only at the pecuniary side of the ques- 
titm, the line Avliicli {J. undmaii or hmatic inflicts 
ujion a country wlu'ii he jiLLenqjts, even Avitliout 
Buce(5as, to take the lii’e of a ruler, is considerable. 
The scu'vices of d(;tecti\’es liaA'^e. to be paitl for ; 
and to do tlieir Avork ])roj)ei’ly, iliese. officials must 
not b(* .stiule<l of money for telegrams, railway 
and cab fares, and casual expenses. Soinetinu's 
they have to assume disguises, and to pay heavily 
for secret information ns to alleged criminal 
designs ; and though this information is often 
Avorthless, the p()lice cannot afl’ord to disn'gard 
any item of iiilelligtmce bearing upon the safety 
of the great personages w'hom they have to guard. 
Thus, the contents of CA’ory letter sent, Avhetlier 
anonymously or not, to Scotland Yard are care- 
fully consifhired. The mischicA^ous simpletons 
AA’ho concoct untruthful letters for fun, and the 
foolisli busyhodies who WTite to disclose ‘ suspicious 
circuiiislances ’ that liaA’^c come under their notice, 
may all rest satisfied that they cause worry and 
Avaste of valuable lime, if nothing worse. As the 
])oliee liave sometimes received Avarnings of great 
importance through unsigned missives bearing no 
guarantee of good faith, they make it a rule to 
inA^cstigato all facts not palpably absurd Avhich 
are revc*aled to them ; ana doubtless by so doing 
llifv have often been enabled to prevent crimes. 
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Many an intendin{» criminal must liavo been 
balk('(l ill his schemes by the timely discovery 
that his movements wei’c beiiiL; watched. 

To Ruard a royal residence — that is, to keep an 
eye on snspicions characters who may prowl about 
it, or seek admittance — ^ivqiiires vij'ilanfe, but is 
easy work compared with the task of protecting 
the sovereign when she appears in public. Every 
time the Queen leaves one of her rt'sidinices, even 
for an afternoon drive, the ev(‘iit is notified some 
hours beforehand to tli(i police by the equerry 
on duty, who aniioimccs what itinerary Her 
Maj(‘sty will probably follow. At certain points 
all along the route, policemen have to be stationed, 
and detectives are placed fit all the spots where 
the royal carriages are likely to stop. Hound 
IhiJmoral and Osborne,, the roads can bo w’attduMl 
without diihculty ; huL not so round Windsor 
Castle and Luckingham Palace. Wherever crowds 
can congregate, the dillic ill ties of the police are 
imiltijilied. A special siqieriiitcndent is deputed 
j on ordinaiy occasions to patrol the line of the 
I royal progress ; but wIkui there is a state pageant, 
j this duty is performed hy the (Miief Commissioner 
in person. He has lo see tliat not only the 
I policemen in uniform, hut the detectives— inisus- 
1 pected hy the crowds among whom they stand — 

I are all at their posts. A regular code of private 
signals lixists by wbi('li a diiiective can make his 
j presence known to his chiefs, and receive short 
I instriutions from them, without exciting the 
I attention of bystanders, 
j The whole' deIccLive force of Scotland 
' however, would be insuflicii'iit to keep juoper 
; suryeillanco over miles of streets, as, for iii,slanc(‘, 

! when the Queen wmit to opi'ii ICppiiig Forest ; so, 
j on sucb occasions as these, bmidreds of policenun 
I ‘off duty’ arc ]ir(’SKe(l into siiedal sei‘\ice, and 
' turn out in jdain clotbes. Tlieii, ag; hi, tlu‘re 
are men wbo, in consideration of having good 
' places from which to vieiv the ]»rocesRion, act as 
I amateur detectives. Every deteitive and police- 
I man has a few personal friends >> ho will gla<lly 
[ undertake a duty of tliis kind, fiinl very often 
: women ar(‘. among the number, Tlieir instructions 
I are invariably to keej) tlieir eyi's and ears ojien ; 

I and not to cheer Avhen iJie procession jiasses. In 
this, English detectives diil'er from those of foreign 
countries, who are frequently euj'oined to start 
the cheei'ing among the crowds ; Imt the autho- 
rities of Scotlaml Vard have discovered that a 
detective who is bawling \vitb all bis might 
becomes useless for purjajM's of espionage. It is 
precisely when the clieeriiig is loudest that danger 
is most to be apprehended, for the noise and the 
swaying of a multitude excite the nervc's of the 
lunatic or criminal who is bent on mischief; 
therefore the police who are watching the crowd 
in its moment of gi-eatest enthusiasm should 
remain perfectly cool. 

They have also to protect the sovereign against 
others besides the evilly disposed, for there are 
always ])eoj)le who want to thrust petitions or 
bouquets into the Queen’s carriage, or idse to 
shake hands with Her Majesty. Happily, these 
eccentric individuals generally betray their pur- 
pose by their restlessiuiss. 'I’Ik', man wuth a 
petition keeps feeling his pocket, to assure him- 
self that the precious thing is safe ; and as the 
royal carriages a])proach, he half draws out the 
; paper ; hut by this time a detective has observed 


his movements, and a strong hand laid suddenly 
upon his arm paralyscis him at the opportune 
moment. 

It is often lucky for would-be petitioners that 
they should be pulled back bidbre they can accom- 
plish their puipose ; for if that piu'pose were 
mis unde j'stood hy a loyal mob, they miglit expose 
tliemselves to some very rough handling. The 
Queen is iiuUhmI very well guardtMl hy the affec- 
tion of her subjects, and, generally speaking, she 
has rather to fear aimoyaneos from silly ]>eople 
than criminal atlem])ts from vicious ones. 'Inis i 
shows what terribly diilieult work tbe ])olice of | 
some foreign e,ountries must have to perform in j 
guarding sovereigns wbo arc uiipfqmbir. Occa- 
sionally, the bhiglisli police have a taste of this 
w^n-k, will'll some of tliese uiqiopular jioU'ii tales 
visit this country and have to be guarded against 
subjects of their nwui living bore in exile. When 
Napoleon 111. visited Eiiglaiiil in 1855, the goveni- 
meiit of the day sull'ered agonies of anxiety lest 
harm should belall him ; and these alarms W(*re 
renewed in 1874, when the late Ozar Alexander 
11. came to London. On both of these occa- 
bioiib, money w'as ])oiii‘etl out. like water to insure 
a ])roper protection of the illustrious guests ; and 
the police di<l tln*ir work so well, that although 
there w'ore serious ri'asons for belie vinjg that 
nialevoleiit refugees wijre brewing inisebief, both 
Einpcr(»rs left the, country without having heard 
so much a.s a rude word. The police, how'ever, 
may bi*. pardoned for having felt the most pleasur- 
al)le relief W'hen the \j Its of these much tlireat- 
eiK'd monarclis came to an end. AN'lii'ii the 
Chief Coininis.sioner, Sir Hi chard Mayiic, received 
the telegram announcing that Napoleon 111. had 
safely landeil in Eraiioe, he remarked with ipiiet 
satisfaction : ‘Now' 1 shall be abli> to giit a good 
night’s ruMt.’ 

Many of the difiicultics of the ])olice in guard- 
ing royal personages come from tliese illustrious 
pi'ivous theinselves. rrinces w'ho are brave do 
not like to havi* tlieir footsteps dogged in ])iivaie 
lile ; and will sometimes gidw impatient and 
angry when they find out that they have been 
watched for tlii'ir lovu good. They have to be 
W'atched, iic'Verthele.ss, wlietbcr ilii'y like it or 
not. It would neviu’ do for a royal Pi’ince to be 
kidnayjped and detaineil as a hostage by political 
or other des])(‘radoes ; and so cai-e is taken that 
wliere\er a royal J*rinee may go, he shall alw'ays 
have his invisible escort of police. The rrince 
of Wales is guarded nearly as vigilantly as the 
Qin-en. If he travels hy rail, surveillance is kept 
liy the police all dowui the line ; if his Hoytd 
Highness hunts, rides, drives, or takes a stroll 
on foot through any part of the AA^est End, a* 
detective is sui’e to be close at hand. So it is 
w'ilh other nieiiibers of the royal family in tliese 
agitated times ; and irksome os the supervision 
must he, it has to he submiLted to with ^od 
grace because of its absolute neecssity. The 
police, however, are sadly worried at times by 
those foreign Priiiciis who come to visit our 
owui royal family, and who delight in slipping 
out of palaces for rambles through the streets 
without giving any notice of their intentiima. 
Sniiie detective or other is always held respon- 
sible by bis cliiefs, and severely reprimanded 
w’hcn such a thing liapjicns ; for the police 
j force on guard at the palaces is supposed to be 
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in a condition to provide for all contingencies 
of the sort. 

It will be seen from all this that the ofllce of 
court detective is by no meaiia a sinecure ; and 
one may add that it is of all posts that in which 
faitliful, zealous, efKcient service obtains the least 
lionour and reward. Not that royal pers(m8 are 
ungrateful to thosti who guard them properly ; 
Init because the men who guard best are naturally 
tliose who make the least fuss. It is the duty 
of a court detective not only to shield Princes 
from danger, but to conceal from them, so far 
as possible, that they have been in danger. Tlius 
a man whose sagacity and diligence may over and 
over again have saved Princes from annoyance 
or hurt, will often be less appreciated than the 
more demonstrative servant who, perhaps once in 
his life, has liad the gcjod luck to arrest the arm 
of an assassin after — not before — the pistol was 
fired. 


HOW WE FORMED OUR VILLAGE 
LIBRARY. 

The small Scottish fishing-village which we shall 
meanwhile call Dalbin, is fourteen miles from the 
nearest railway station. The population within 
a radius of two miles from the village is only 
seven hundred souls. To try to establish a public 
circulating library in such a place miglit seem 
Quixotic ; but a library has been established, 
and more than that, is successful. For tlic benefit 
of those 8ituate,d in country districts, and too far 
from any public library to benefit by it, we pro- 
pose to tell how the Dalbin public library was 
established and is conducted. 

In the autumn of 1878, a few young men of the 
phico met and talked of what they were to do 
(luring the coming winter. Both the Temperanc<* 
Society and the Debating Club had Iwcoiiic defunct, 
and there was no hope* of reviving them. Even 
if they were revived, they would form an attrac- 
tion f(jr but a few neople, and for only one night 
in the week. These young men ‘had heard 
mucli of the good derived from libraries in 
other places, and they accordingly agreed that tin*, 
best tiling they could do was to establish one in 
Dalbin. But where were the necessary funds 
to come from ? It was hopeless to think ihat the 
Free Lihrarics’ Act would be adopted in tb(». 
parish. In the first place, therefore., th(?y posted 
bills, intimating that a public mei:ting of all 
interested would be held in the schoolroom, to 
consider how a public library could beat be estab- 
'lished. On the night aiDpointexl, twelve young 
men met, agree.d that a library W’as necessary, 
appointed a lAhvary Committee and Secretary, 
and gave their own subscriptions, amounting to 
three pounds. Four of the Committee were aji- 
pointed to collect subacriptions from the inhabi- 
tants of the district; and in a month they returned 
with eight pounds as the r(\ault of their efforta. 
The Secretary wrote to scwenil Dalbin young men 
who wiire prospering in larger towns elsewhei-e, 

I and by return of post received throe pounds. 

' It was now the beginning of December ; and 
! in order to raiae an additional sum of money, 

! they resolved to bold a concert on New-year’s Eve. 

I Tlie night of the concert, however, chanced to be | 


a stormy one, and the net gain amounted to only 
two pounds. 

The tniosurcr had now in his hands a little 
over sixteen pounds— a small sum to begin a 
public library with ; but it was resolved to make 
tlici trial. And here a new and unexpected diffi- 
culty arose. It was all along thought that as 
there were two small unus(*.d dassrooms in con- 
niiction with the Dalbin Public School, there 
would be no difficulty in obtaining the use of om^ 
of these for a library. But when this was asked 
for, the School-board said that they had no power 
to grant any of the schoolrooms for such a pur- 
pose ; and as no oth(*r conveniently situated room 
could be found in Dalbin, the Committi‘c were 
for a time in a fix. In order to get out of th(^ 
difficulty, it was resolved that the nuimhers of the 
Library Committee should call on the School- 
board members as well as on the more* influential 
ratepaytu's, and explain that the library would 
not intrude on sciliool work or space. The conse- 
mienco was that the former resolution of the 
School-board was rescinded, and the school ofTeriid 
to the Committee on the following conditions ; 

(1) That the teacher had no objections, and would 
take charge of the libniry ; (2) that the library 
trustees should be responsible for any damage 
done to the school buildings ; and (3) that the 
library trustees should insure the building against 
fin^. 

The teacher having no ohjections, not only 
acauiesced in what th(i Boar<l liad dqne, hut also 
willingly took charge of the library, and has since 
continued to be librarian and tri‘.asurer. The 
other conditions wei*e also complied with by the 
Comm it tec. 

Suc.li were the delays ai isiiig from these and 
other cuuses, that it was nearly midsummer before 
all the conditions were ratifiet^. 

The next step was to buy books. Each of the 
members suggested such books as he thought 
would be popular ; and the, list was then sent to 
Edinburgh, a friend there, being asked to try and 
purchase them second-hand ; and so well was 
tlie money invested, that for fourteen pounds the.y 
received a pareid containing no fewer than one 
hundred ami seven w(*ll-boiind sbindaril volumes, 
which Avi;re duly stamped and niiiiibered. 

At the beginning of the winter of 1879 *80, it 
was resolved that the library should be opened 
to the public forthwith. Tne regulations were 
few and simple, and copies of them, with a list of 
the subsciibers, were ordered to he hung on the 
wall. Tli(‘,si‘ rules are — (1) The library is open 
on Tuesday evenings from eight to nine o’clock ; 

(2) the subscription fee is sixpence per quarter, 
payable in advance ; (3) no book can be kept 
more than a month by any one reader ; and (4) 
any one dainagiug or failing to return a book 
is responsible for the same. 

It was expected that about ten volumeii would 
be tekim out nightly ; but all -were pleasantly sur- 
prised to find that on the first night no fewer 
than twenty-six came for books ; and on the fol- 
lowing Tuesday no fewer than thirty-four came. 
It was evident that if such a drain continued, there 
would soon be few books, if any, for the subscri- 
b(!rB to choose from. Tlie Committee therefore set 
themselves again to work to supply the demand 
thus unexpectedly made on them. To begin with, 
tliey redoubled their own subscriptions, and 
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i‘arly in March, lichl a concert, which roalieed 
five pounds. The member of parliament for the 
county gave five pounds ; the gcntleTnaii who had 
the shooting of Dal bin, five pounds ; and the 
proprietor of Dalbin, four guinc'as. In this way, 
in Jess than three months, one hundred and 
ninety new volumes were added. ‘Nothing 
succeeds like success,* and those who at first looked 
askance at the movement, now subscribed, and 
became readers. 

In due time the animal Ib'iiort was issued, 
wbicb showed that for the year 1S79-80 the 
income ainouiited to twenty-seven pounds ; that 
two hundred and seventy new viiluines bad been 
added ; tliat tbi*re wen; as many as sixty-four 
subscribers ; ami that eight biindred and fifteen 
volumes, or sixteen per week, bad becui taken out. 
This in Dalbin meant a great deal of ri'uding, as 
tliere is seldom more than one who subscribes out 
of a famil}', and doubtless each memlxu* who 
wishes has the reading of the book before it is 
r(iturn(‘d. 

Anotlnu’ annual Report has since been issued, 
wliich shows tliat the income for the second year 
had been ninebaMi jioniids ; that two hundred and 
four new volumes were addiid ; that the number 
of readers was fifty, and the iminber of volumes 
taken out eight hundred and ehiviui. TJie falling | 
off in ‘ bofiks taken (jiit ’ is attributable to the 
fa<‘t, that there wits a well -attended singing class 
carried on for four nights per veek during the 
winb'r. The deficiency of income also was antiej- 
j'lited, as those interested who gave a donation 
onc,e were scarcely expected to do so again. 

Two new experiments liave been tried during 
the year, namely, the lending of books to the 
school-children at one yieuiiy per (piarter, and 
the addition of a few of the monthly magazines. 
The sclioul-childreu get books out on the Friday 
afternoons, and diii’iiig one year they have thus 
taken out three hundred and thirteen volumes, 
of w’hieli they Mere able to tell 6onn‘thing Mdieii 
they returned them. 

1S\)W that the libi'ary has Inul a fair start, it is 
cnlcnlated that there -will he a sur^ilus of tM't> 
])ouiids per aniinin, independently of any dona- 
tions M'hich may lie received from friends. This 
sum is spent in purchasing hook.s, so that the 
library is coiiLinuiilly though shuvly growing. 
Moreover, so strong has the desini of reading 
become in a fi‘\v of those who Mere the most 
regular readers, that, seeing they couhl not gratify 
themselves at Dalbin they had clubbi'd tcigether, 
and noM’ get monthly purcids of books from 
lending libraries in the larger toM^iis. 


STRANGE, BUT TRUE. 

In a very entertaining Mork entitled Jhindom 
Shots by a Uifle.man^ written by the late Captain 
Kincaid of the old 95th Regiment — then the 
Rifle Brigade— tliere is a story told which at 
iny first perusal appeared to possess many of 
the qualities contained in those amusing fictions 
narrated by Baron Miinchhausen. Later, how- 
ever, on becoming better acquainted with the 
author, I felt convinced he had been detailing 
facts ; and of this I received unexpected proof 
in after-life. I regret I have not Captain 


Kincaid’s M’ork at hand ; but, to the best of my 
recoUection, the author’s story ran someM'hat as 
follow.s. 

lu one of the many actions in wliich our troops 
I were engaged under Wellington duiing the Pen- 
I insular War, an oificor hud one of the large 
luuBcles of his neck which suyjport the head j 
severed by a Freiiebman’s bullet. The wound 
healed, and the injured ollicer suffered from 
it little inconvenience beyond that of having to 
eurry bis bead rather drooping to the om*. side. 
At the battl^tfof Waterloo this officer was also 
present, and was again M'ounded in the neck by 
a bullet, wliicli, strange to say, cut through the 
oppositt*. muscle of his neck supporting his head ; 
and thus the second rectified the mischief done 
by the first bullet ; and, as a matter of fact, the 
nf1ic(*r’s head was .set straight upon his shoulders. 
When MTiting the above story. Captain Kincaid 
M'as apparently fully avare of ils improbable 
nature ; and in justice to Jiimself, adds ; ‘I M'Oiild 
not have dared to repc‘at this story, were not 
the 'wounded ofiic(*r alive at the time of my 
! writing, and ready to cornihorate the same.’ , 
(/^•iptaiii Kincaid then iiroceeds to give the 
officer’s name, together M'ith that of his residence ; 
both of M'hich I at present foi*gi‘t, but which are 
to be found in liamloni Shots, 

1 Jiiay here say that 1 M'as not in the habit of 
rejHiuting tb(‘ above story ; for although I felt 
l»erfert faith in Cajitain Kincaid’s veracit}^ 1 
could not but fear thw'c might bo those who 
M'ouhl doubt my own. It hiijipeued, however, 
ill the, year 1847 that I, M'ln‘ii quai'tered at 
Sheffield, attendiul a yeomanry dinner, during 
the course of M'hicli the coiiversatioii turned upon 
the subject of remarkable M’^ounds ; and on this 
occasion I M'ns tempted to add Captain Kincaid’s 
story to others aliuo.'^t eipially startling. As I 
had expected, 1 noticed that the story was received 
M’ith incredulous smiles, the further development 
of M'liich politeness alone prevented. I could not 
follow Captain Kinc,aid’s exanijde, and give the 
name of tlu^ M’oiindiMl officer, nor the place of his 
residence ; 1 Inul forgotten both ; and I felt 
myself rapidly sinking in the esteem of the com- 
l>any, M'hen, to my surprise and delight, one of 
the yeomanry officers pri:sent — a gentleman almost 
a perfect stranger to me, but mcU knoM'n to the 
rest of the company — nunarked in a di-^tinct voice* 
across the table: ‘You have told that story very 
well, sir. There is, lioM'ever, one fact of inqiortaiice 
you have omitted to mention, namely, that in 
consequence of both the muscles of the neck 
having been injured, the head of the gentleman, 
although straight, lias very much sunk on to his 
shoulders. lie is a friend of mint;, and M'ell 
known to others in this neighbourhood, and at 
present resides within ten miles of this town.’ 
The yeomanry officer then repeated the name 
and residence of the wounded ofiiccr, thus cor- 
roborating Captain Kincaid. 

The second story I wish to relate is as folloM's. 
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On first joiiiin.Lj my roginicnt in the Boiiihay A few ycai-s later, I happened to he strolling 
Presideiiey, T ^s as, like most young men, very on the ]>£irade-grounrl at Laiiore, and in company 
desirous of an oi)[)ortunity of hunting large game ; wjth the surgeon of the 9Gth Kegiincnt, I was con- 
and in older that I might not behave myself liki- versing on the subject of the wonderful recovery 
ji thorough ‘griff’ on my fii’st interview with the made from gunshot and other wounds. Remem- 
deiiizcns of the Indian jungles, I proceeded to bering that my companion had served for a con- 
study all works treating on llie subject of sldhiar sidcrable time in Ceylon, I inquired whether he 
which ciijue in my way. Amongst others, I be- had ever heard of the extraordinary ease mentioned 
came imicli interesUMl in a hook written by Major by Major Eorhes, of an officer living for ten years 
-h'orbes, tlicn of the 78th Highlanders, and which with the hreecli of a gun lodged in liia head, 
i was styled Ten Fears’ Residence in (Ivtjlon, At tin* To my astonishment, he. replied : ‘Not only have 
i time to which I refer, my regiment Avas brigaded I heard of the case, but 1 was, moreover, at tlje 
I i with tlie Ross-sliire liulfs, and T avms not unfre- time vt'ry much concerned Avitli it. I happened 
quently brought into contact with ^lajor Forbes to be,’ he continued, ‘in the immediate neighbom*- 
both at the nu'ss-table and on duty. « I soon learned hood when the occuiTence took place ; and the 
to ( stcem this officer bolli as an ex(‘-ellent soldier wounded man was brought to me first for mcdic.al 
and as a fine specimen of the Scvjttish gentleniim, advice and treatment. T at once recommiuidcd that 
one who under no circumstances would wilfully the block of iron should h(i cut out ; hut as at 
utter or propagatii an untruth. In the book that time I Avas a young assistant-surgeon, the 
above referred to, Miijor Forbes gives a plea- officer hesitated to accept my advii*(*, and requested 
saiitly Avritten description of many parts of the he might be taken in to the nearest station, 
island of Ceylon, inb'rlarded occiisionally Aviih in- there to see and consult with tlie surgeon of his 
teresting anecdotes connected Avitli the ])ursuit of oaa'ii regiment. This surgeon Avas rather behind 
large game. Amongst otlu'r stories, the authoj- . t.lie age in the science of opiu’ations, and pro- 
details one AA’hich, had I not been personally I nouneed it as his opinion that there was less 
acquainted Avith Mnjor Forljcs, T should in all I <langer to he {i])]>rehended in permitting the iron 
I probability have soon forgotten, or remembered 1 to remain in the Avmuidcd man’s head than in 
I only os one of those fictions so frequently narrated j the mulcing any attiuript to extract it.’ My friend 
; in order to impart a raeimjss to an otlnu’wise dull the surgi'ou of the i)()th went on to say : ‘ I 
book. remained in Ceylon for many years after this 

The story as given by Major Forbes ran, to accident, and T may say watched the result. The 
the best of my recollection, much as folloAA^s. TVn Avounded ollicor contininul to liiijoy very fair 
officer belonging to one of the reginnmts tlnui health, and to perform duty Avith his ri'gimcnt 
stationed in Cc'ylon, had Avith him, Avheii on an for npAvanls of ten yi‘ars. 

excursion hunting wild elephants, an old-fashioned ‘His death occuircil in the folloA\dng manner, 
single-barrelled gun of the patteiai in vogin: An officei* belonging to Ibe same regiment AViti 
before the introduction of the jiatent breech. To abi»iit to proceed to England on sick-leave, in 
this old-fashioned fowling-piece, tlier<i avjis no fact suffering from a disease* of the lungs. On 

breech block, but the near part of the barrel the eA^‘. of the day of his departure, this officer 

AA'as secured by a tongue of iron, which overlapped, Jbund himself at a lat(^ lioiir at the mess-table 
and Avliicli AA^aa screwed in to the upper face in company with th(j imin Avho had survived 
of the stock. On the present occiU'ion, this old- for so many yi'ars the accident occasioned by 

fashioned Aveapon, on being fired, burst, and a the bui'sting of liis gun. These two were the 

large portion of the iron which formed the Ijicech, only occupants of the mess-table, and had, there 
together Avith the tongue and scroAV which con- is little doubt, imbibed more Avine than was 
nected the barrel to tlie stock, was forcibly good for them. SoimdioAv, in drinking parting 
driven into liia head. Major Forbes adds that bumpers, they lapsed from the maudlin into the 
this officer, badly wounded as he A\’as, survived cpiari'edsonie state, and began the one to tAvit 
ten years, and lived with this lump of iron in the other with his infirmities. At last he of 
his head Avithout suffering any serious incon- the Aveak lungs being stung by sonic remark 
venience ; and that lie afterwards died from the fj-om his eompauioii re.garcling the delicacy of liis 
effects of feA’er. Thus far from Major Forbes’s chest, backed himself to shout the louder and 
book. the longer of the Iavo. This challenge Avas 

In the year 18d9, it hapjiened that in company accepted. The contest had, hoAA’^ever, not long 
"with a brother-officer, and under the guidance of continued, when, Avilh u hand pressed to his 
one of the senior medical officers at Fort Pitt, temples, the man Avitli the Avound in his h('.a(l 
J was inspecting the. Museum connected with that rose up from the lahlc and staggered off to his 
Hospital. Smldenly, my eyes lighted on an quarters. That night he beciime very ill ; and 
object of which I had not been thinking for many in three days the man Avho had for the last ten 

a but which I at once recognised as the years of his life carried a lump of iron in his 
1 of the old gun so accurately described by head almost Avith impunity, succumbed to an 
tlie author of Ten Ycar^ Residence in Ceylon, In attack of brain-lever. Alter death, his bead was 
order that there might be no mistake, I inquired opened ; and it was then dis«-overed that this 
of the doctor whether he could tell me AA^hat the lump of iron had been slowly hut surely work- 
object AAw, and further AAdiethcr he knew anything ing its Avay toAvards the brain, from which it 
of the history connected Avith it. ‘ That,* said he, had latterly only been separated by a thin skin 
‘is the model of the hreeeh of a gun, the original or membrane. In his insane exertiims to com- 
of which Avas cut out from the head of a deceased pete in noise A\dth his Aveak-chested com}>anion 
officer in (V;ylon, after it had been imbedded in on the night mentioned, he had ruptured this , 
it during ten years of his life.’ Here was cor- membrane. Tlie iron coming into contact and . 
, roboration number one of Major Forbes’s story. pressing upon the brain, hiul produced brain- j 
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THE HUMOURS OF EXAMIHATIONS. 


fever, from which the unfortuiiiito man died I A^e?”* Answer: ‘When the new pennies became 


within three days.* 


urreiit coin of the I’eulni.* — ‘Wliat are the 


Here my friend concluded hia narrative, and “Letters of Junius Answer: ‘Letters w’ritten 
completed a full corroboration of Major Forbes’s in the month of June.* — ‘What is the Ago of 
story. Reason?* Answer: ‘The time that has elapsed 

since the porscjii of that name was bom I * 

THE HUM0UH8 Or mUHNATIOHi S“;Lf 


As a rul(!, examinations are not regarded by the say extraordinary kind, and {ip))ear freqntmtly to 
outside world as occasions on which a display of result from a want of appreciation of the exact 
humour may be expected. But if exceptions lUMiuiiig of the toacliinf;. Wo know, for example, 
prove the mlo, then may examinationa claim to “ ^.'-I'leut in a popular cla.^ oF pl.ysiolo|.y, who 
r 1 i? 1 T *.4. on heui" asked to describe the boiu s ot the arm, 

£ord a very rich fund of ludicrous incidents, the coui-se of his reply that the houo of 

lli^ are naturally^ ^varied cwuinstauccs in ex- iipm-r urm (named /imaccas in anatomy) ‘ was 
1 1. .1. A. 4 ..^ *d tlie hu 


animations which call forth the wit of the caiidi- 


lumoroufi, and that it received its name 


date. The humour vai'ies, in fact, witli the par- lj(iC4iuse it was known Jia the “ funny bone.*’ ’ The 
tieular person who is being examined, and what Latin name of the bone had i‘videiitly become 
is the topic of conversation between examiner confused in the stiidtint*H miiul with the populiu- 
and candidate. There is to be distinguished name given to the elbow, the ncrvfj of whicli 
a medical as well as a l.Kal humour; and con- oa heins violently stiuck, siiy, against a piece of 


sidcuous amongst the occasions which afford nm.turo gives rise t.. the well-known ^ 
oj.portumty for the display of the ludicrous, are ^ 

ing. The teacher had described the tarstm or 


those examinations wJiich, dignified by the name 


of ‘ge.neral knowledge’ trials, afford a very wide aiikle-boiies- tlie scientiiic name of course bemg 


and rich fudd for the ingenuity of candidates. 


A thought may an 


iigenuity of candidates. simply the Latin e((ui valent for the ankle. No 

^gest itself to readers who such iihilological idea had tronblt*d at least the 


reflect upon the subject of examination-luiiiiour, student who replied to a (piestioii concerning the 
that of all circumstances, the position of a ankle, ‘That it was called the fa/vas because 
candidate at an examination table is the least St Paul had walkt'd upon it, to the city of that 
likely situation to evoke a sense of the name!’ Still more ludicrous was the confusion of 

humorous. The racking of the brain to find ideas which beset a student who was (j^ucstioned 

an answer to an oral quosti<m, the know- regarding tluj nature of tlie organ kno^vll as the 
ledge that the examiner is waiting with a fixity 'jmicnaA or ‘ swec'tbread,’ Avliicb, as most readers 
of gaze for one’s reply, and tlu*. desperation with know, is an organ situated near the stomach, and 
which at last the candidate may rise to the occa- supplying a iluid of great use to tlie. digestion of 

sioii, form a series of circumstances, out of which food. Tlie reply of this latiiT stiuh'iit was os 

a joke might be regarded as least likely to arise, folhnvs : ‘The .sweetbread is calh-d the Panci’eas, 
But it is this very desperation whicli is frequently being so named after the Midland Railway Station 

aT-- A I A .A' 4i,«. ...»A4 ^riwv x,. T.^.w/lrwi P iiini'v iir 


the natural parent of the witticism. 


London!* Anything more extraordinary ur 


date makes up his miud to say or write soiur- liulicroiis than the coiiliision of ideas^ as to the 
thing, and that something, as often as not, is, in relation between St Punci-as Railway Station and 
an innocent moment of inspiration, a joke. an organ ol the human boily, can hiU'dly be con- 


One of the frequent cause.s of humour at ex- ceived. 


aminations is of cour.se the ignorance of candidates. .. ... 

A person was once asked to aii.swer the que.'^Liuii, iii medicine that on one occasion having failed 
Who wa-s Esau V lJi.s reply was highly dim*- to elicit sati.sfactory replies from a student regard- 
Lcteristic. ‘Esau,’ said he, ‘wjis a nia'n who ing the muscular arrangements of the arm and 


It is related of a roiigh-and-re.'i'ly examiner 


he somewhat brusquely said : ‘Ah! perhaps, 


ample of humour of by no lueaiLs an unusual jiut in inutiun tlie flexors and extensors of my 
class. Another .student was asked to give some arms, fiir i should use tliein to knock you down!* 
account of Wolsey. His reply was unique. History is silent, and perhaps wi.scly so, coucern- 
‘Wolsey was a famous General who fought ing the fate of this particular stutJeiit. The story 
in the Crimean War, and who, after being is told of a witty Irish student, wdio, once upon 
iJecapitated several times, said to Cromwell: “Ah, a time, apiieariHl before an ICxamiiiing Bojird to 
if 1 had only served you us you have served me, undergo an examination in medical jurisprudence. 
I would not have been deserted in my old The subject oi examination was poisons, and the 
age ! ’* * examiner had selected that deadly poison prussic 

In an examination destined to test the general acid as the subject of his f|uestioii.y. ‘ Pray, sir,* 
knowledge of young lads about to enter the ranlvs said he to the candidate, ‘ whnt is a poisonous 
of professional student-life, a series of questions dose of ])rus.sic acid?* After cogitating for a 


of professional student-life, a series of questions dose of ])rus.sic acid?* After cogitatmg for a 
was put as tests of the reading of the candidates, moment, the student re])li(id with promptitude: 
The following were some of the replies obtiiined ‘Half an ounce, sir!* Horrified at the extreme 
from the aspiring youths, ‘What was the Star ignorance of the candidate, the examiner (‘x- 
Chamber?’ Answer: ‘An astronomei-’s rijoml* — claimed: ‘Half an ounce! Why, sir, you must 
‘What was meant by the “Year of Jubilee?*** be dreaming! That is an amount which A\'ould 
Answer: ‘Leap-year.* — ‘What was the “Bronze poison a community, sir, not to speak of an 
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individual!^ — ‘Well, sir,’ replied the Hibernian, 
‘1 only thought I’d be on tlie safe side when 
you asked a poisonous dose ! ’ — ‘ But pray, sir,* 
continued the examiner, intent on ascertaining 
the candidate’s real knowledge, ‘suppose a man 
did swallow half an ounce of prussic acid, what 
treatment would you prescribe V — ‘ I ’d ride home 
for a stomach-pump,’ replied the unabashed 
student. •—* Are you aware, sir,* retorted the ex- 
aminer, ‘ that prussic acid is a poison which acts 
with great rapidity?* — ‘Well, yes,’ replied the 
student. — ^Tlien, sii*, suppose you did such a foolish 
thing as you have just stated,’ said the examiner ; 
‘ you ride home for your stomach-pump ; and 
on returning you find your patient dead. What 
would yon, or wdiat could you do then?* asked 
the examiner in triumph, thinking he had driven 
his victim into a corner whence there was no 
escape. — ‘What would T do?* reiterated the 
student. ‘ Do ? — why, T ’d liould a post-mortem ! * 
For once in his life, that examiner must have 
felt that dense ignorance united to a power of 
repartee was more than a match ior him. 

Incidents of a highly ludicrous nature fre- 
quently occ,ur ill the examination of patients 
both by doctors and by students. A Professor 
on one occasion was lecturing to his class on 
the means of diagnosing disease by the external 
aaipearance, face, and other details of the patient. 
Expressing his belief that a patient before the 
class afforded an example of the practice in 
question, tlie Professor said to the individual : 
‘All! you are troubled with gout 1’ — ‘No, sir,’ 
said the man ; ‘ I ’ve ne\ or had any such com- 
plaint!’ — ‘But,’ said the Professor, ‘your father 
must have, had gout!’ — ‘No, sir,’ was the reply; 
‘nor my mother cither !’ —‘Ah, very strange,’ 
said tlni Professor to his class. ‘I’m still con- 
vinced that this man is a gouty subject I see 
that his front teeth show all the cliaractei*s W'hidi 
we are, accustomed to note in gout’ — ‘ Front 
teeth ! ’ ejaculated the patient. — ‘ Yes,’ retorted 
the Professor ; ‘ I *in convinced my (liagiiosis is 
correct You have gout, sir!’ — ‘Well, that b(‘ats 
everything,’ replied the man ; ‘it’s the first time, 
sir, i ’ve e.ver heard of false teeth having the gont ! 
1 ’ve liad this set for the last ten years ! ’ Tin* 
effect of this sally on the part of the patient, 
upon tlie inquisitorial rrofess<»r and liis students, 
luiw be better imagined than described. 

Occasionally within the ])recincts of colleges 
and universities, a rich vein of humour may be 
struck in a viuy unexpected fashion. On one 
occasion a Professor, noticing that certain mem- 
bers of his class wt're inattentive during tlie 
lecture, suddenly arrested his flow of oratory, 
and addressing one of the students, .said : ‘ Pray, 
Mr Johnston, what is your opinion of the posi- 
tion of the animals just dcBcribc<l, in the created 
scale?’ — ‘Mr Johnston’ was forced to say that 
‘really he had no view's whatever on the subject.’ 
— Whereupon, the Profes.sor turning to a second 
inatti'iitive student — W'ho had evidently not caught 
‘Mr Johnston’s’ reply or its purport— said ; ‘Mr 
Smith, what is your opinion of the position of 
these animals in the clasKified series?* — ‘O sir,’ 
replied the innocent Smith, ‘ my opinions exactly 
coincide* wdth tliose just expressed so lucidly and 
clearly by Mr Johnston ! ’ 

There are examiners, and <*.xamincrs, of coui*.se ; 
soiue stern, other's mild and encouraging ; some 


who try to discover what a student knows, and 
others w'hose aim appears to be rather that 
of elucidating the ignorance of the candidates 
who appear before tliem. But to the end of 
time, there will be humour mixed with the grave 
concerns of testing knowledge, which is, for bf>th 
sides, a hard enough task. The student who, 
when asked by a stern examiner what he would 
recommend in order to produce copious perspira- 
tion in a patient, replied, ‘I’d make him try 
to jiass an examination before you, sir ! ’ liad a 
keen sense of humour, which it is to he hoped 
the examiner appreciated. His answer was in 
keeping wrilh the (piestion which has been argued 
by us and by others, whether the whole subject of 
examinations, as at prestiiit conducted, should not 
be tborouglily overhauled and revised. 


WASHED ASHORE. 

LINES SirOGESTRI) BV SOME FOUKlflN LKTTHJIS VICKKJ) VI* 
ON THE EAST COAST OK BCOTLANB, AKTIOl A STOBM. 

To-nioitt Ihoro is a storm at sru ; 

I hear llio breakers roar ; 

Tliero comes across the grassy lea 
Tlie thunder of the sliore, 

And ])iLy burns within my soul 
For those upon the deep. 

Kind Saviour CJlirist, do Thou oonlrol 
The waves, and bid them sleep ! 

A week ago, one walked alone 
Across yon sandy beach, 

And close beside a rocky stone, 

Out of the billows* reach. 

He found, washed up *mid weeds and slieltsf 
Tlieso leltiT.s, stained and worn— 

Sad lerords of some heart tliat dwells 
All lonely and forlorn. 

Some sad-oyed woman dwells remote 
From the tempestuous sen, 

And months ago those lettei-s wrote — 

An aching heart h;id she ; 

Her sailor-hiislKind far uw.-iy 
Bore in his faithful broa.st 
Those lines of hers whieii speak lo>day 
Of lioine, aiul love, and rest. 

She tells liim of her lonely life, 

.^nd how she jjr.iys that he 
]\Inv not forget his loving wife 
Wliile on the stormy sea ; 

And how slie asks that Ood would keep 
His vessel from all ill. 

And, as of old, make winds to sleep, 

Aud furious waves be still. 

Alas ! a schooner on our shoio. 

By stormy billows tossed, 

Went down amid the tempest's roar, 

Aud every soul Ava.s lost ! 

So still, a wom.an, heavy-eyed, 

May wait in hope at home 
For him whom neither wind nor tide 
Shall help across the foam. 

Ah, me ! the wdiid blow's loud to-night. 

(Mirist save poor souls at sea ! 

Burn brightly every l>eacon-light 
Wherever ships may be. 
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A ROLAND FOR AN OLIVER. 
This term is so genenilly iinclerstood, that any 
comment upon it is almost superfluous. It is, 
however, no slang phrase, hut one of the oldest 
of proverhial expressions, dating apparently as 
far bfick as the latter end of the eighth century. 
We are told that the Emperor Charlemagne, in 
his expedition against the Saracens in 778, was 
accompanied by two ptiges, named Roland and 
Oliver, who were so excellent and so equally 
matcdied, that the equality became proverbial — 
‘Tii give you a Roland for your Oliver,’ being 
the same as the vulgar saying, ‘ Tit for tat ; * that 
is : ‘I ’U give you the same [generally in a 
retaliatory H(mse] us you give me ; ’ or the more 
classical one of Quid pro quo, to be even with one. 
Its proper adaptation, however, as understood at 
the present day, will be much better explained 
by a few humorous illustrations. 

A very clever reply to a somewhat satirical 
remark m’us that given to Louis XV. by Cardinal 
Richelieu, who was a nobleman as well as a 
j)riest. A celebrated Archbisho]) of Paris, liar- 
douin de Beaumont de Peiviixe, wiis appointed 
preceptor to His Majesty. One day he preached 
a notable sermon before the Court of Fran(’.e, 
which touche<l principally upon the duties of the 
nobility. ‘Ah!’ said the king to Richelieu, ‘the 
preacher has thrown a vast quantity of stones into 
your garden to-day.’ — ‘Yes, sire,’ answered the 
Cardinal ; ‘ and a few liave falle.ii into tlic royal 
piirk.* A courtly amount of etiquette of expres- 
sion is observable in this answer, with wdiicli 
w'c may presume that even royalty itself could 
in nowise be offended. 

Equally as good is the following, in wdiich 
we slnill carefully note by the way that praise 
has different effects on different minds. The 
Emperor Alexander of Russia, during the occu- 
pation of Paris, was present at the anniversary 
of one of the hospitals. Plates for contributions 
were passed round, and they were borne by 
some of the patrons’ wives and daughters. The 
plate presented to the Emperor w'as held by an 


extremely pretty girl. As he liberally gave his 
louis-d’oi*8, he wliispered : ‘ Mademoiselle, tliis 
is for your beautiful bright eyes.* The charming 
little damsel politely courtesied, and immediaf'ily 
present'd the plate again. ‘ What ! ’ said the 
Emperor in amazement, ‘ more 1 ’ — ‘ Yes, sire,’ said 
she. ‘ I now want something for the poor.* 

It is related of Mr Hamilton of Dykcbar, a 
w'ell-known farmer, that, visiting the palace of 
Hamilton on a certain day, and brought into 
conversation with the late Duke, His Grace — 
always so pliant and courteous in his demeanour, 
and pleased with the humour of the old farmer 
—said in a jocular way : ‘ Pray, Mr Hamilton, 
where in our ancestral tree am I to look for 
your family V — ‘ Oh ! * replied the old man, 
drawing a long bre^ath, as if astonished — ‘w'ha 
>vud ever think of looking for the root among 
the branches ? ’ The Duke laughed heartily 
at this, and added : ‘ Quite true, quite true ; it 
would indeed be folly to do so.’ 

Speaking of farmers, the following anecdote, 
as related by a Sussex gentleman, may claim 
especial notice, being so pointedly connected with 
our present subject. It exhibits also the peculiar 
disadvantages an agriculturist has to contend 
against in farming near a populous town. 

‘ One day,’ said this gentleman, ‘ before harvest, 

I met a fashionably dressed person with a large 
liandful of ears of wdieat, taken from my iiclds. 

I saluted him respectfully, and expressed my 
admiration of the btiauty of the wheat. “ Yes,” • 
said he ; “ it is truly a fine sample, and docs the 
fiirmer great credit who grew’ it.” T acknowledged 
the compliment, and asked him from which of my 
fitdds he took it. After he had pointed it out, 
he assured me he always liked to take a good 
sample home., as it interested the ladies. Upon 
this, noticing with admiration the style of his coat, 

I asked him to allow me to look at the skirt. He 
readily did so; and 1 quietly took out my pen- 
knife and cut a large piece from the tail The 
gentleman bounced and swore ; but 1 told him 
I always took samples of cloth, as I found they 
greatly interested my wife. I added, that he had 
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no more to Uikc my wheat than I to take 
his coat, HTid that 1 wished tin; public to bear 
this truth in miiid.^ 

This was experience boiij'ht with a vengejmee. 
It is more often than not a very dear Behool ; but 
some people will lejirn in no other, and scarcely 
even in that. 

On one occasion, an Eiiglisli gentleman, who 
possessed a keen wit, was at a brilliant assembly 
of the Mtr. of Vienna, where a distinguished l^ly 
of that city frequently amused herself and im- 
mediate circle ol friends by saying siiiart and 
rather imcourteous things, evidently for the pur- 
pose of armoyanc(?. ‘By the way,’ inquired his 
inhirrogator, ‘how is it your countrymen 
speak Erench so vtuy imperfectly ? We Austrians 
use it with the same freedom as if it were oiir 
native longue.’ — ‘Madame,’ n'torted the English- 
man in the blandest iJi.'iuiier, ‘ J really cannot say, 
imless it be; that the Erench army have not been 
twice in our capiUil to teach it^ (is they have been 
in yours.’ 

One of the most distinguished incidents of 
Ziumiermanu’s life was the summons which he 
received to attend Erederick the Great in his last 
illness in 178G. One day the king said to this 
eminent physician: ‘You liave, I presume, sir, 
helped many a man into another world 1 * Any 
ordinary person would doubtless have been seared 
by so iiionioiitous an inciuiry, and it was, in fact, 
a somewhat hitter pill for the Doctor ; but the 
dose he gave the king in return was a judicious 
mixture of truth and'llatttiry : ‘Not so many as 
your Majesty, nor with so much honour to 
myself.* 

As all claascs of individuals, from the highest 
to the lowest, are liable at times to meet with 
a Roland for an Oliver, we must not even 
exempt those shrewd men of the world termed 
lawyers. A seafaring man was called upon the 
stand as a witness. ‘Well, sir,* said the lawyer, 
‘do you know the plaintiff and defendant?’ 
After a inoirient’s hesitation, Jack declared his 
inability to comprehend tlie meaning of these 
words. ‘WJiiit! not know the meaning of 
plaintiff and defendant?’ continued the energetic 
mquirer. ‘ An intelligent fellow you must be to 
come here as a witness ! Can you tell me; where on 
board the vessel it was that that man struck the 
other one?’ — ‘Certainly I can,’ replied the sailor ; 
‘it was abaft the binnacle.’ — ‘And pray,’ asked 
the lawyer, ‘what do you mean by that?’ — ‘Well, 
that’s good,’ responded the witness; ‘you must 
be a pretty hdlow to come here as a lawyer and 
don’t know what abaft the binnacle means.’ 

At another lime, a lawyer, in cross-examining 
a witness, asked liini, among other questions, 
where he was on a particular day ; to which 
he replied that he had been in the company 
of two friends. ‘ Friends ! ’ exclaimed his tor- 
mentor ; * two thieves, I suppose, you mean.* — 
‘They may be so,* replied the witness drily, ‘for 
they are both lawyers.’ 

A good story is told of a certain Bishop, who, 
from information received, felt it his paramount ! 
duty to remonstrate with one of his clergy for 
hunting ; imd so the reverend Nimrod was 
expostulated with by his chief. — ‘Well, your 
lordship,* was the reply, ‘ I think you will 
agree with mo that not a little generalship is 
required in the management and marshalling of 


our pleasunjs, and I really don’t sec that it is 
any worse than going to a ball.’ — ‘ I conclude,’ 
rejoined his lordship, ‘that you allude to having 
seen my name among the list at the Duchess of 

M s’ ball ; but I assure you I was n(5t in 

tli(i same room with the dmicers during any ])art 
of the evtsuing ! ’ — ‘ That, my lord, is exactly my 
case,’ was the culm rejoinder ; ‘ I am never in 
tlie same field with tlni hounds ! ’ After such 
mutual explanations on both sides, we must not 
be surprised to liear that the conversation sud- 
d(uily dropped. 

By ‘turning the table,’ as it were, upon the 
enemy, a common soldier of the Russian army 
proved himself eipial to the occasion, and spei'dy 
promotion was the fortunate result. It np}3ear8 
that Suvorof, tin*, well-known eixeiitric general, 
used frequently to ask his young officers and 
soldiers the most absurd qiicstirms, considering 
it a proof of smartiu'ss on their part if they gave 
a prom])t reply, and hating above all things ‘ I 
don’t know’ as an answer. He one day wtuit 
up to a sentry, and as the man j)re8cnted arms, 
Suvorof said : ‘ Tell me how many buttons there 
are on the uniforms of fifty thousand men?’ — 
‘I can’t say,’ replied the soldier, vciy natui’ally ; 
upon which the marshal, according to his custom, 
began to abuse him for an ignoramus and ratv. 
him for his stupidity. The sentry, however, 
knowiim Suvorofs character, took courage, and 
said: ‘Well, sir, perha])s it’s not every question 
your Excellency could answer yourself ; for 
instance, there are my two old maiden aunts — 
would you please to tell me their names?’ — The 
imui’s quii'kness atoned for his apparent im- 
pudence ill the eyes of the general ; and the 
soldier was elevated from the ranks the following 
morning, his promotion Ixiing the turniiig-iioint 
to an ultimately distinguished career. 

It need scarcely be said, however, that th(‘ same 
good fortuue does not always attend every answer 
to a <|uestion raised by a siipc^rior person, absurd or 
eccmitric as the inatter may be. It is well known, 
for instance, that Erederick, king of Prussia, con- 
queror as he was, sustaineil n si vere defeat at 
K<’)slin in the war of ITrif). Some, time after, at 
a review, lie jocosely aske<l a soldier who had 
got a deep cut across liis face— ‘!My good friiuid, 
at what particular alehouse did you get that 
iigly-looking scratch?’ — ‘I got it,’ answered the 
man, ‘at Kbslin, where your Majesty x»aid the 
reckoning.* It is cxtreimdy doubtful if any 
reward or promotion followed on this occasion ; 
but if so, liistory has unfortunately failed to 
make any note of the eirciimstance. 

Again, there are people who mistake imnor- 
tincnce for wit, and often get rather more than 
one Roland for their Oliver. One of these 
persons, a foppish nobleman, seeing Descartes 
j enjoying the pleasures of the table, said : ‘ So, 
.sir, I see philosopliers can indulge in tliii greatest 
delicacies and good cheer.’ — ‘Why not?’ replied 
the oth(*r. ‘Do you ri‘.ally entertain such an 
idea as to imagine Providence intended all good 
things for the foolish and ignorant ? * 

In thorough conformity with our subiect, 
numherleBa instances might he (pioted in which 
the humour is somewhat of a ‘ broader ’ kind. A 
young man in America during an electioneering 
content, suddenly shouted out : ‘ Hurrah for 
Jackson I * at which a Van Buren man exclaimed. 
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angrily: ‘Hurrali for a Jackaas!’ — ‘All right, 
old man,* paid the youth ; ‘ we won’t qufirrcl 
over such trifles ; you (uin hurrah for your 
favourite candidate, and 1*11 do the same for 
mine.* 

Examples culled fi'oiii historirjal records arc 
occasionally opcui to serious doubts, and it would 
he extremely hazardous at times to give a 
guarante(j for their perfect truth. Apart, how- 
ever, from these grave misgivings, they sei-ve 
their purpose in an admirable inannei* in illus- 
trating such subjects as those we have in hand, 
as the following concluding anecdote will amply 
testify. 

Henry Carey, a cousin to Queen Elizabeth, 
after having enjoyed Her Majesty’s favour for 
several years, lost it in this manner. As he was 
walking in the garden of the; palace under the 
queen’s window, she asked him, in a jocular 
manner : ‘ What does a man think when he is 
thinking of nothing The answer v'aa a very 
brief one. * Upon a woman’s promisi*,’ he replied. 
— ‘Well done, cousin,* sjiid Elizabeth; ‘excel- 
lent ! * Some Lime after, h(*. solicited the honour 
of a peerage, and nuninded the queen that she 
had promised it to him. ‘ True,’ said Her 
Majesty ; ‘hut that was a woman’s promise.* 
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OR, A HARD KNOT. 

Chapter iv. — 7 a:^i i’ttic Marchioness. 

Tite lawyer was right. The. unmistakable dash 
ami clash of hoofs and wheels heralded the anti- 
cipated arrival. Them, alter a brief delay, the 
door was oj)ericd, and the groom of tlu* ehambers 
announced: ‘The Marchhmess, my Lady! and 
M isB Cartiw 1 * 

Lady Barbara st(’p])(*d forward with a stately 
tenderness of maimer that became her well, to 
greet her widowed niece, as the two sistciiw in 
their mourning garb aj)j)eared in the doorway. 
Mr I’ontifex stood, bowing and smiling, in the 
background as the two girlish figures appr(»arhed. 
»She wlio came first, threw her arms I’ound Lady 
Barbara’s neck, exclaiming in a voice lialf-stifled 
by emotion : ‘ 1 little thouglit when 1 left borne — 
it seems but yesterday- ’ that 1 should return here 

alone, and — and Yes, dear aunt, it is the 

coming hack to old Castel Vawr that brings iny 
bereavemcmt vrith fresli sorrow — the jiain of it — 
back to me. I feel just now as I did when — 
wlieii * And she broke down, sobbing. 

An outburst of passionate grief, e*.veu in onr 
placid epoch, is conhigious. Mr Pontifex took 
snuff more demonslratively tlum was usual with 
him. It was in a very softened tone, and in a 
quusi-matcmal manner, that Lady Baibara said : 
‘Be comforted, my child — my pool* Clare; you 
art', at home again now, dear, and with friends. — 
Here, is Mr Pontifex, whom you may remember, 
perhaps,’ added the chatelaine of Castel Va'wr, 
as she recollected the presence of the family 
lawyer. — ‘Yes, yes; you are hack with us again, 
in England, and at home ; and Uien, too, you 
have your sister. Miss Cora.* And Lady Barbara 
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held out^her hand, with a smile that was meant 
to be cordial, to the pale, fair girl who stood, as 
if hesitating, a pace beliind, and who now came 
forward, and with the colour fluttering in her 
cheek, said, in a faltering voice: ‘You mistake 
me, aunt — Lady Barbara I Bo you not know 
me, then? I am the Marchioness !* 

The other sister, still sobbing, started, and 
turning towards the last speaker, said, in a tone 
of bewilderment: ‘Why, (*ora? 0 sister — my 
poor Cora — what can all this moan ? ’ 

Lady Barbara her.soir drew back, astoiiisbmoni 
in litii* ey(‘s, displeasure in her voice. ‘Miss 
Carew !* she said grimly. 

The girl thus addressed grasped the chair beside 
licr for support, and in a voice that was even 
less st(!ady than before, made answer : ‘ I am 
Lady Leominster. I was Wilfred’s wdfe. Shocked 
though I am, and surprised as I am, 1 must 
repeat that thi.s is the truth.* 

Mr Pontifex, who had been fidgeting uneasily 
to and fro on the hearth rug, now began to arch 
his gmy eyebrows seriously enough, as if he saw 
that matters were taking a graver turn than had 
been usual in bis large experience of common- 
place persons and events. He took off his gold- 
rimmetl speclacles, rubbed the glasses and re- 
adjusted them on his nose, and then stepped 
forwaid, clearing bis voice before be said, some- 
what awkwardly, for even a solicitor can be 
bashful : ‘ This is a painful scene, very painful 
to rni!, I enn assure you, Lady Barbara. There 
must be some grievous mistake, or some over- 
excitement, to account for— for so extraoj‘dmary 
an aflair.* 

• Lady Barbara, with a faei* that was very grave 
indeed, drew herself up to the full height, and 
siiid earnestly: ‘Miss Cora — Mias Carew! I 
appeal to you to give up tliis most unseemly 
contest, and be your better self again. 1 entreat 
you, for all our sakes, not to continue this ill- 
jiulged claim, whicli can but trouble the peace 
of the family with which yon are connected, and 
wliieli must he useless to yourself.’ 

She to whom this speech was addressed made 
answer : ‘ Lady P>arbara Montgomery, 1 can prove 
what 1 say.’ 

Her sister here broke in almost in a shriek. 

‘I sec it all !* she cried ; ‘I sexi it now clearly, 
only too clearly. It is the doing of that wicked. 
Frenchwoman, that so-called CoimU*ss de Lalouvo, 
with whom yon, my poor misled Corn, became, 
unhappily, so intimate on board the CijprtiSf on 
our voyage home from Egypt. She it is who 
has prompted^ you this, and she alone, I feel 
Rui-e of it, for my own pure-hearted sister would 

never of liersi'lf have Ah, it is terrible — ( 

base !— Cora, darling, my poor, loved Cora, listen I 
t(» the pleading of your better angel — fling aside 
! thcj sinful fancy — give iq) this cruel wrong to 
her who loves you, and take my lull and free 
foigiveness, dearest, and your twin-sister’s life- 
long love I * 
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■ ‘ Never ! * was the passionate rejoinder, amidst 
stormy sobs — ‘never! Yon madden me. I — I — 
am indeed — Clare — Lady Leominster!* And 
the girl, sinking on the sofa near her, buried her 
beautiful head among the silken cushions and 
wept with a passion of grief that could not be 
checked. Lady Barbara’s expostulations went for 
nothing. So did the caresses and the soft words 
of the sister who knelt beside her. Mr Pontifex, 
elevating his bushy brows into the form of the 
Saracenic arch, took prodigious quantities of his 
highly-scented snulf as he surveyed the scene. 

For a long time — it seemed long ; but a period 
of excitement cannot be accurately gauged by 
the matter-of-fact standard f)f mci’e seconds and 
minutes — the weeping girl remained as it wer(»> 
alone with her own thoughts, and paid no heed 
to the remonstrances of Ijady Barbai-a or to the 
entreaties of her sister. At last she rose, pushing 
back as she did so, with an impatient gesture, 
the golden hair that hung disordered over her 
temples, and with a set stern face, that iudic^iti'd 
a courage strangely at vai'iance with her youth- 
ful appearance and slender form. ‘ Ijady Barbara,’ 
she said resolutely, ‘1 have mad(*. up my mind, 
and will stay no longer where my word is doiibtecl 
and my position denied. I shall leave this house*. 
I shall go to London. With iny brother 1 can find 
a refuge, until it is proved — as I am resolved it 
shall be — that 1 am Marchioiuiss of Leominster, 
and should be mistress here.’ There were no 
tears in her eyes now, though she was pale, and 
her features harl hardened to the cf)ld beauty 
of sculptured marble. She never faltered iii 
her resolve ; and Lady Barbara, who was 
used to spejii with authority, felt the words 
of well-meant expostulation die away upon her 
lips. I 

Mr Pontifex, who had been r(;stlessly rubbing 
his plump hands together, and blinking like an | 
elderly owl in the dayliglit, now came to tli(* 
front. ‘Mayl ask,* he said in a quick business- 
like tone, which indicated a certain inwaixl sense 
of satisfaction at his own presence of mind, 
‘which lady wears the wedding ring?* His eye 
fastened as he spoke on the inarble-whitc face of 
the beautiful girl who had hist spoken. Instantly 
she snatched off her glove, showing the goldeii 
circlet on her slender finger. Tin* other, too, 
slowly ungloved her hand, whereon also glistened 
a wedding ring ! 

The lawyei’, like Lady Barbara, Wiis for u 
moment struck dumb with astonishment. He 
stood for a little, as if considering what to dt) 
next Then he spoke. ‘Allow me to ask,’ lu* 
said, ‘if none of the servants who have travelled 
with you can help us out of this difficulty ? ’ 

‘Yes,* said the sister who had (leclured her 
intention of quitting the house for Lond(m ; ‘call 
Piunett, my maid ; she travelled with us from 
Egypt.* 

Piunett was called. 

‘There is a slight difficulty here,* said the 
lawyer in his best judicial tone to the maid. 
‘Will you be so good as point out to us which 
of these two ladies’ — indicating the sisters 
with a wave of the baud — ‘is my Lady tlie 
Marchioness ? ’ 

There Avas no hesitation in PinnetPs manner. 
She promptly turned towards them, and pointing 
to the sister who had first entered the* room 


and addressed herself as the widow to Lady 
Barbara, said : ‘ That is the Marchioness.’ 

‘ Oh, Piunett,’ cried the sister about to be exiled, 
‘ bow had you the heart to do it ! * 

The lawyer, with mobile eyebrows and pursed 
lips, retreated a pace or two and again sought 
counsel from his snuff-box. But Lady Barbara, 
fairly shocked at the deliberate duplicity wliicli 
had been exhibited before her eyes, drew herself 
up to her full height, and said slowly and 
frostily to the sister who had last spoken : 
‘Miss Carew has chosen her path in* life. She 
had better act up to her expressed determination, 
and — go ! * 

Then worthy Mr Pontifex again came forward. 
He must, lie b(*ggcd to remind Lady Barbara, 
be in London that night. He should he most 
happy, as an old friend and legal advdser of 
— ^ahem ! bf)th families, to escort the young lady, 
whose position at Casttd VawT could not be 
otherwise than distressing and difficult, to lier 
brother’s house in Bruton Street. 

‘I knew Sir Fiilfoi*d Car(*w well, very well,* 
he added ; ‘ likewdse old Sir Prkleaux ; and have 
seen Sir Pagan, and shall be glad to bi; of service 
ill this emergency.* 

‘You are very kind, sir— T thank you. I am 
ready,’ said the girl, speaking in the bard, 
mechanical tone of a alee ji- walker, as she turned 
I towanls the door. 

‘Cora ! * pleaded her sister, but quite in vain. 

‘Rest and refreshment at least’ Lady 

Barbara began. 

‘ 1 w'aiit neither,’ was the cold reply ; ‘ wdieii 
Mr Pontifex is ready to go, 1 am also.’ 

Lady Barbara rang the hidl. A sej’vaiit who 
answered tlic sniumons rectdv'ed orders to send 
round the (carriage that w\as to convey Mr 
Pontifex to the station. 

‘The young lady’s luggage?’ asked tlie lawyer 
in Jin audible wdiisper. 

‘It sliall be sent to-morrow%’ replied Lady 
Barbara magisterially; ‘We will havti what is 
necessary for immediate recpiireinents unpacked 
and j)lac(*d in tlie. carriagci.’ 

‘My maid luus all the keys,’ said the sister 
of her wdio was about to' depart, self-exiled, 
from tlie stately ISnglish home so recently 
reached. 

Very soon the final arraiigeiiuiiits were hurried 
through, and the carriage w^us announced. 

Thei*e was a hasty leave-taking on the part of 
Mr Pontifex, wdio w'as anxious to abridge a 
painful scene. But without a w^ord or gesture 
uf farewell, the pallid bcjaiitiful girl, upon whom 
all eyt's were bent, tunied to go. Tw'icc she 
spoke, first as she left the great drawing-room, 
and again after she had traversed the huge liall, 
and was crossing the outer threshold. ‘1 shall 
come back,’ she said each tinuj — ‘I shall come 
back, and Jis mistress here ; * hut she uttered the 
phrase in the same cold monotonous cadence, as of 
one who talks in sleep. Never once did slie look 
at her sister ; never once did she reply to the 
W’ords whic.h that sister continued to address to 
her to the last. Her demeanour was unchanged 
as she sat in the caniage. on its way to the station, 
and in the train on its journey to London. When, 
in the lawyei’’8 company, she w^as in the cab tliat 
rattled through the gaslit metropolitan thorough- 
hires towards her brothei'’8 bachelor abodci iu 
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Bruton Street, she murmured half unconsciously, 
but in a tone too low to catch the ear of Mr 
Pontifex : ‘ The die is cast ; I must assert my 
own. I cannot spare her now ! * 

(To he continiied,) 

BOOK GOSSIP. 

A MOST interestinj^ book comes to hand on the 
much-debated and vexed question of the treat- 
ment of our poorest classes. It is entitled, Social 
Wreclcage: A lirview of tltc Lam of Ji!n{/latid as 
thnj affect the Poor (London : Isbister), and is 
from the pen of Mr Francis Peek, a gentleman 
whose experience as a imunber f)f the London 
Scliool Board, and as an earnest and sympathetic j 
investigator into the condition of the poor, renders 
him ciualified to speak on a subject w'liich must 
always owe more to practical inquiry than to 
mere abstract thinking. A few yeai’s ago Mr 
Peek issued a little book dealing with * Our Tjaws 
and our Poor,’ which book ivceived at the time 
much and favourable consideration from the press. 
This book being now out of print, the aiitlior 
rightly judged that, instead of reprinting it, he 
would better serve tlu*. public, and the cause he 
had at heart, by publishing the present volume, 
which, while it contains all that is still valuable 
of the former, includ(\s othi'-r matt(*r which further 
study and experience have led him to believe 
worthy of consideration by those inter(‘sted in 
tile subject. 

Mr Peek is strongly of o];)inioii that the laws 
of Kngland, so far as tlicy aflect the poorer classes 
i>f ttie community, stand greatly in need of reform. 
As regards the })oor-laws, for instance, lie sjiys 
there is a universal concurrenc.e of ojiiniun among 
those who have studied the subject, that tli(‘ 
influence of these laws in the jiast, and t<» a great 
extent in the present, ev(*n as now Jidministered, 
is to discourage provi<leiioe and to foster the 
very evil in society which they were intended to 
cure. He thinks ’tother that the influeiu'e of the 
law at present is to encourage the dissolute and 
idle to throw themselves and their families on the 
parish ; and that this influence should he changed, 
and a healthier sentiment introduced amongst the 
poorer classes, by the necessity of providence and 
thrift being somehow bij law insisted on, and 
the criminality of improvidence and wilful waste 
made clear. This is very much in the line 
of social reform which has frequently been taken 
in the pages of this Journal, and to our mind 
presents the only feasible and hopeful way out of 
the existing chaos of diseontent and misery among 
the classes referred to. The workhouse system as 
respects children, our author believes to be irre- 
t^ie^'ably hud, and adduces many startling facts 
in evidence of this view. He would replace it 
by introducing a system already tried in Scot- 
land with success, namely, to hoard the childmi 
out in families, with respectable people of their 
own rank in society, and thus accustom them to 
the tender and softening influences of home-life, 
instead of having them herding together in large 
workhouses, where the influence of each upon the 
other is the reverse of good. Both in point of 
economy and of moral results, the boarding-out 
system is shown to be greatly superior to that 
of the workhouse. 

The chapters on the licensing laws and intem- 


perance, on the miscarriage of justice, and on 
crime and its punishment, are equally suegestive 
and practical. In the concluding chapter, he deids 
with a spcially difficult and delicate aspect of 
the question by discoursing on ‘ the uncharitable- 
ness of inadequate relief.* He urges the necessity 
of (iareful discrimination in the bestowal of all 
relief of the poor, whether such relief be given 
by tlic poor-law authorities, by benevolent 
societies, or by private persons. ‘If any relief 
is to be beneficial, not only must it be bestowed 
after thorougli • examination, but when given, it 
must be adequate ; in fact, the bestowal of inade- 
quate relief is no charity.* To bestow a dole, 
for instanci;, for the relief of a man who lias been 
thrown into povtTty by want of work, is, in his 
opinion, to leave Iiiiii very much where he was 
before, with the additional evil, that he may 
thereby learn the luxury of eating bread in idle- 
ness — a taste which he may not speedily unlearn. 
In such a casi*, Mr Peek advises that careful 
inquiry should be made into the man’s circum- 
stances, suitable work found for him until per- 
manent employment is obtained, sufticient uip- 
port being nieantime provided to sustain his 
health. ‘ This action,* he, adds, ‘ is not only a true 
fulfilling of the law of love, hut is tme economy.* 
We do not think this can he doubted ; but tne 
difficulty about it is that it would give ‘ benevo- 
lent* and ‘charitable’ people so much extra 
trouble — it is so much easier to fling the idle man 
a sixpence or a loaf, and he done with him. 

We cannot enter into all the details of the 
system^ which Mr Peek sketches ; hut we have 
no hesitation in saying that none who have the 
means and the disposition to assist their less 
fortunate fellow-creatures, and are anxious to 
do so effectively, but will find it their profit 
and wisdom to read Mr Peek’s book. 

# it- 
* 

When Pi'osnero, on the morning after the 
tempest, tells iiis daughter Miranda how he had 
been thrust by the devices of an unworthy 
brother out of his dukedom of Milan, sent to 
sea in a crazy vessel, and stranded on that soHtuiy 
island wh(*.re Ariel found him and became his 
guardian spirit, he accounts for his misfortunes 
by indicating that he had loved liis hooks better 
than liis title and all that belonged to it. 

Me, poor man !- my library 
Was dukedom large enough. 

The love of books is indeed a happy, though 
not, alas ! always fortunate, malady ; a malauy 
which, when one gets thoroughly infected there- 
with, is not to be exorcised from tin*, blood by any* 
surgical or medical enchantiuents whatsoever. 
James the First of England expressed the hope 
that, if it should ever be his fate to he imprisoned, 
it might he in a library. ‘What a place,* says 
Chiu*l(*s Lamb, speaking of Oxford, ‘to be in is 
an old library ! It seems ns though all the souls 
of all the writers that have bequeathed their 
labours to these Bodleians, were i-eposing liere, 
as ill soruii dormitory, or middle state.*^ 

^loreover, those who love books like to hear 
Avhat others say of them — they are about the 
f)iily friends of whom we can speak our luimls 
jilamly without in any way estranging them. 
And especially pleasant it is to hear what those 
who 01*6 themselves great authors have got to 
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say to 118 about books. As one means of crati- 
fyin" this literary appetite, we do not Know 
anythin}^ more pertinent than a beautiful little 
book wliicli has just been published, called 
Tlw Booh-Lover's Enchiridiou (London : Simpkin, 
Marshall, & Co.). This book-lovei*’s handbook 
contains ‘ Thoughts on the Solace and Companion- 
ship of Books, ^ selected and arranged chrono- 
logically by ‘Thilobiblos,* who must himself, 
to judge by his pseudonym and this specimen 
of his work, be very blessedly and fatally in- 
fected with the disease above referred to. In 
tliis book you have, a8 its motto from Marlowe 
rightly indicates, ‘ Infinite riches in a little 
room;’ the selected writers ranging from Solomon 
and (hccro down to Carlyle and Ruskin. All 
the extracts are good — every tit-bit within these 
covers is s'weet and toothsome ; and many of 
the anonymous author’s fellow-sufferei^^ within 
the charmed circle of book -fever incurables, will 
thank him heartily and gratefully for this 
delightful supply of ‘medicine for the mind.* 

V 

Wliitah'.j^s Almanac for 1883 is before us. It is 
one of the best books of its kind, and one which 
wc think might be better known in Scotland 
than it seems to be. It gives an immense amount 
of useful and even attractive information on all 
the different branches of government administra- 
tion at home, with an account of each of our 
colonial possessions abroad. Besides peerage, par- 
liamentary, church, and army lists, there arc 
notices of the chief scientific events and discoverit‘s 
during the past year ; and all this is given, so 
far as we have been able to discover, with singular 
accuracy. 

FOR HIMSELF ALONE. 

A TALB OP REVERSED IDENTITIES. 

CHAPTER IV, 

Cldnie and Elma sat for a little while in 
silence. The former hqd brought a book with 
her, the latter her embroidery. At length Clunie 
could contain herself no longer. ‘Elma, you 
reully ought to be ashamed of yourseK ! ’ she burst 
out. 

‘T daresay I ought, dear, but 1 ’m not,* responded 
Elma with provoking placidity of tone. 

‘ Tlie way you carry on with that odious Mr 
Drummond is outrageous.* 

‘ Whose feelings have I outrag(id 1 * 

‘ You were actually seen walking out with that 
man before breakfast ! * 

‘ I like somebody to walk out with, and “ that 
man’* is very amusing. Some people are not 
amusing.* 

‘ He *B a pauper — an absolute pauper.* 

‘ Yes, poor fellow. It*s a terrible crime.* 

‘ Some people are poor, but still agreeable ; but 
Mr Drummond is thoroughly odious. He seems 
to be always taking people off behind their 
backs.* 

‘He is rather clever ns a mimic. You should 
litive heard his imitation of the conversation 
between you and Charley Sargeant the other 
evening on the terrace.* 


‘ What impertinence ! * 

‘You spoke rather loudly, you know, and Mr 
Drummond and I were close behind you. Point- 
ing to the stars, you said to Cliarlcy : “ Mark 
how those starry glol)cs of liquid light are swim- 
ming earthward one by one.** This ivas rather 
too fai‘-fetchc(l for Charley. All he could say 
in his usual haw-haw stvle w'as : “Ah — yes — vewy 
good— just as if tlicre was some fellow up there 
I lighting *em U]) one after another, you know.”* 

* You are as bad as Mr Drummond,’ said Clunie 
disdainfully, and with that she flounced away to 
I the other c*nd of the seat. 

j NeitluT of them spoke for full five minutes. 

I Then Elma said : ‘ Clunie ! ’ Hit cousin took no 
notice ; so, after waiting a minute, she said coax- 
ingly : ‘ Clunie, (li*ar ! ’ 

‘ What do you Wiinl ? ’ asked Clunie ungra- 
ciously. 

‘ I want to ask your advice, dear.* 

advice, Elma?’ answered her cousin, turn- 
ing half round. ‘You know you are always 
welcome to that. I only wish you would follow 
it more frequently.* 

‘A friend of mine,’ began Elma, keeping her 
eyes studiously fixed on her embroidery — ‘ a girl 
wliom I know at school, has lately got mai'ried 
to some one; very much below her in position ; but 
they love each other very devotedly. Ilcr husband 
is a clerk in the City, with a salary of a hundred 
and fifty pounds a year, and tli(*y live in apart- 
ments. My friend has written to me to go and 
see her. What would you do, if you w'cre 
me ? * 

‘Do? Why, drop her acquaintance, of course. 
Take no more notice of her letter than if you 
had ne.ver received it. If people will so far forget 
what they owe to themselves and others as to 
marry clerks on a hundred and fifty pounds a 
year, they must tiike the consequences.’ 

‘There would be no luuin in niy going to see 
her just for once ? * 

‘i’ve no patience with you, Elma. If I had 
a sister, and she were to tbrgcit herself as your 
friend has, I woubl neviii* speak to her again as 
long as I lived.’ With these words, Clunie calmly 
resumed her reading, 

‘ So that is what I may expt^ct from my friends 
when I marry Dick,* mused Elma with a bright 
defiant look in her eyes. ‘ “ 1 )rop hcT, of course.’* 
Well, if they can do without iin', I can do ivithout 
tlieiiu* 

At this moment, Mrs Pchworth appeared in the 
veranda, her kind, homely face looking somewhat 
red and flustiTcd. Dick perceivin" her from 
wdicre he sat, started to his feet. ‘Aunt, where 
are you going to sit?’ lie cried. ‘Come and 
keep me company.’ He drew up anotiier chair, 
and she sot clown beside him. ‘What is the 
matter ? ’ he oskecL ‘ You look worrmd.* 

‘ It ’s them pickles. What a trouble they arc ! 
They won’t turn out as grcim us they ought.* 

‘Why don’t you leave all those things to the 
servants ? * 

‘ Servants indeed ! I *m surprised at you, 
nephew. A pretty mess they would make of 
them. I think there must be an eclipse some- 
where about. My grandmother used to say that 
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whenever there's an eclipse of the moon, it’s sure 
to turn your pickles yellow.' 

‘Kcmarkable woman, your grandmother,' re- 
sponded Dick sententiously. 

‘That she was. It was she who taught me to 
milk, and I was cliristcned after her — Betsy. Yc*s, 
my (lear hoy ' — lowering her voice — ‘ my husband 
calls me Leonora because it sounds aristocrati<’. ; 
but my maiden name was Betsy Ch'gg ; my father 
was a dairyman at Peckham Rye, and T used to 
have six cows to milk every morning of my 
life.’ 

‘ I ’ve a great respect for cows. Fine institution, 
very.' 

At this mom (in t the heat of the argument that 
was b(iing sustained in Mr Pebworth’s party 
caused Mr Dempsey to elevate his voice some- 
what. Mrs Pebworth and Dick turned to listen. 
He w'as addressing Dyson. ‘1 t(*ll you, sir,' 
he said with omphasis, ‘that my friend so far 
succeeded in eliminating the natural hirocity (if 
this particular tiger, that tlui animal's greatest 

E lcasure was to eat macai’0(ins from the extended 
and of his master.' 

‘ Ha, ha, ha ! ' laughed Dyson sai’castically. 
‘A remarkable story, truly! Now, wduiii 1 was 
in the Punjab* 

Mr Deiiijisey was seized witli a sudden fit of 
sneezing, while Mr Ikibworth swept his letters 
imd ])apers together and rose from his scat. 

‘ Dear nui, dear niii, I had no idea it was so 
Lite,’ remarked Pebworth, aft(u^ consulting his 
watch. ‘And I have s(jveral letters to send off 
by the forenoon post.' He moved slowly away. 
‘ Lepnora, my love, I want you,' he said to his 
wife in his most dulcet tones, as he ])sissed her 
and Dick on his way to the house. 

‘Now, what can Algernon want mo for?' 
remarked Mi-s Pebworth to Dick. ‘Tlierc’s 
something wrong ; I know there, is, by the way 
he spoke to me.’ She said no more, but followed 
her husband into the house. 

‘It strikes me,’ muttered Dick to himself as 
he looked after them, ‘that Mr Algernon Peb- 
worth is one of those by no means uncommon 
characters — a philanthropist abroad, but a bully 
at home.* 

Mr Dempsey had risen, and W’us getting his 
letters and papers together. ‘I can’t stand that 
Punjab story again,' he said below his breath. 

I^iiss Deene had crossexl to a rosebush and was 
selecting a llower. ‘Mr Dempsey, 1 chalhmgc 
you to a game of croquet,* she called out w'ith a 
mischievous glance at the old beau. 

‘Only too charmed, ^liss Deene,* he answ’(!rcd 
with a grimac(* ; ‘hut there's a sort of clever 
stupidity about cro(met that I have never been 
quite able to master.^ 

‘It is never well to abuse what you don’t 
understand, Mr Dempsey.' 

‘If Miss Deene will a 
rising with alacrity. 

‘ Only too delighted, Captain Dyson.* 

‘ Dyson has quite a genius for croqn 
Dempsey. 

‘Some people have no genius for anytliing,' 
remarked Miss Deene with the most innocent air 
imaginable. 

She and Dyson strolled off together towards 
the croquet lawn, the last words conveyed to 
those who were left behind being : ‘ When I 


allow me,' said Dyson, 


croquet,’ sneered 


was in the Punjab, Miss Deene* The rc^st 

was lost in the distance. 

‘ Horrid flirt ! ’ exclaimed Clunie spitefully as 
her eyes followed lier cousin. ‘I must rescue 
the little Captain from her clutches at any 
cost.' 

Mr Dempsey crossed th(». lawn, and went 
indoors with a very sour look on his face. 

Clunie and Dick were left alone. 

No sooner did Clunie* Ptd>worth find herself 
alone with Mr Drummond, than she proc(*eded to 
peep at him round a clump of evergreens. He 
was leaning hack in his chair in his favourite 
attitude}, with his hat tilted over his eyes. ‘lie 
can’t really be asleep,’ said Clunie to herself, 
‘Not three minut(;H ago he w^as talking to mamma.* 
She strolled slowly tow’ards him, hiiiiiming a litthi 
air under her bre'ath, and swinging her straw-hat 
in onci hand with an air of engaging innocence. 
She was passing close to him, when suddenly she 
shrieked, stai’hid, and nearly fell into his arms. 
‘ The wasp ! ’ she cried — ‘ the horrid wasp ! ' 

Dick opened his eyes, sprang to his feet, 
swung Clunie into the chair in which he had 
been silting, and kissed her as he did so. ‘Eh I 
What? Wasp! Where? Beg pardon. Tempta- 
lion too much for me. But cousins may kiss. 
Provided fur in the T^rayc^r-hook, yon know.’ 

‘You arc a horrid man,' retorted Clunie with 
a pout. 

‘I know T am a horrid man ; only you needn't 
remind me of the fact. But where ’s that 
j marauding wasp ? ’ 

I ‘(xonc. It went sailing away over tliii slirub- 
I bery.' 

I ‘ f don’t think it wanted to sting you, Clunie ; 
I only to sip the honey of your lips. I don’t blame 
I that waasp.' He sat down on a chair beside her. 
j ‘.What have you here ? ’ he asked, taking a book 
! from her unresisting ttngei's. 

‘A beautiful V(3ume. Piljamh’s Affinities of 
thr Soul, But you don't care for poetry.’ 

‘How do you know that? In any case, I'm 
o])cii to conversion. — Good gracious I what's this?' 
lie had opened the hook at random, and he now 
read out tlie two following lines : 

Bach soul is wedded ere it comes to earth ; 

Sumewhere in space its other half is waiting. 

‘I'v(} often heal’d that marriages arc made in 
heaven,’ remarked Dick ; ‘ but I never knew till 
now that we arc married before we are born. 
AVhat a frightful idea ! ' 

‘ You iui.sappi*ehend the poet’s meaning. Cousin 
Frank. But p(*rhaps you have never studied 
the doctrine of Elective Affinities — of spiritual 
unions anterior to our mortal birth ? ’ 

‘Can’t say that I liave. But how easily one 
might perpetrate bigamy without knowing it.* 

‘Mark how splendidly the poem opens!' 
exclaimed Clunie with w'cll-feigned enthusiasm. 
Then she began to declaim : 

Soft lapsing languors of tho lonely shore, 

White Aphrodite rising through the waves, 

Sweet solemn strains heard onoe, and then no more, 
A iiiadd'ning crowd that creep through Mom’z^rs 
moaning caves. 

‘Vastljr pretty,’ said Dick, with a humorous 
twinkle in his eyes. ‘Memory’s moaning caves 
is especially fine.— But what docs it all mean ? ’ 
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‘ All, Cousin Frank, I ’in afraid you liave no I 
soul for poetry*’ 

‘ That must he the reason why I ’m so prosy,* 

*It is quite evident that you have never been 
in love.’ 

*I believe I am very much in love — with 
myself ; and I once had a thoroujjhbred bull- 
terrier that I all but adored.* 

‘And yet there must be a sympathetic chord 
in your bosom.* 

* I ’m glad it *b not round my neck.* 

‘A chord that needs only to be touche^l by 
Love’s rosy fingers to discourse earth’s sweetest 
music.’ 

‘ Good gracious ! * 

‘But music that will some day be addressed 
to another — music that will never be heard 
by me.* 

‘ So much the better for you, Clunie ; and if 
I werci you I would try to find some sweeter strain 
elsewhere,* said Dick not unkindly. ‘There’s 
Captain Dyson, for instance, who 'was making 
eyes at you over the breakfast-table. He is 
young, rich, spooney — why not try to find a 
sympathetic chord in his bosom? Who knows 
but that he may have a soul which is pining 
vainly I’or its other half, and that you, nui hclk 
cmL&iiUy may have that other half which alone 
can make the fierce (.Captain happy ? * He changed 
his tone abruptly. ‘ Ah, here comes Drummond,* 
he said drily. 

‘That odious Mr Drummond! He*s always 
to be found where he ’s not wank;d,* cried (fiunie 
petulantly. Then putting on a dignified air, she 
added : * I thank you for your candour, Cousin 
Frank, Some day, perhaps, you will undersfcmd 
me better,’ She turned abruptly into a side- 
walk as she said these words. — ‘ 1 may as well 
go in search of the Captain at once,’ she murmured 
under her breath. 

Frobisher came slowly forward. He looked 
V(jry much better in health than when \ve last 
saw him. He was soberly dressed in a black 
frock-coat and gray ti'ousers. 

‘ 1 hope I have not interrupted your tete-d-tetfif 
he said to Dick as soon as Olunic had disap- 
peared. 

‘Not at all, I’m glad you came when you 
did. Mademoiselle Clunie has been doing another 
little “ try-on.** She either can’t or won’t see how 
useless such attempts arc.* 

‘ And yet she ’s shai’p enough in most things.* 
‘She *8 acting on the old man’s orders, 1 

SUS]^Ct.* 

‘ jProbably so. What a hypocrite he is ! ’ 

‘What about the Patent Ozone Company?’ 
queried Dick. 

‘As “bogus” as several of the other concerns 
he is mixed up with.* 

‘Dempsey and Dyson have both promised to 
invest.* 

‘Do them good to bum their fingers for once. 
Make them more wide-awake for the future.* 

‘ Do you wish me to invest ? * asked Dick. 

‘You may do so,* replied Frank, ‘to the extent 
of a couple of thousands.’ 

‘ But you will lose your money.* 

‘We must delay giving the cheque for a few 

days. Meanwhile^ 

‘ Yes — meanwhile ? ’ 

‘The ciisis may come. I’m going to put 


Pebworth to the proof before many days are 
over.* 

‘To the proof?* 

‘If he’s the rogue I suspect him to be,* said 
Frank, ‘ he will succumb to the temptation I shall 
put before him ; and then, woe be to him ! * 

‘ But if not ? * 

‘ In that cose, he will denounce me os a rogue, 
and advise you to have me kicked out of the 
house.* 

‘ And then will come the crisis ? * 

‘ Exactly.* 

‘ I shan’t he sorry,* said Dick whimsically, and 
drawing a long breath. 

‘Why?* 

‘I’m getting tired of the berth. There’s too 
much expected of a fellow. The man who earns 
two pounds a week can afford to be liis own 
master ; but tbe man w^ith (ught thousand pounds 
a year is everybody’s slave.’ 

‘ You must pay the penalty of the position,* said 
Frobisher with a smile. 

‘ Bother the position ! say I. Give me impecu- 
niosity and independence. Waylands is by far 
and aw’ay ton grand a place for iruj. Before I 
have been here six months, I shall be pining for 
my two pair-back in Soho ; for my old black 
meerschaum, my bniRlies and palette ; and for 
Polly Larcom to fetch me my stout-and-bitter 
every morning at eleven.* 

Dick roH(‘, yawned, and stretched his lanky 
person. ‘ By-the-bv,’ he W’eiit on, ‘ that letter 
you handed to me this morning was from Bence 
Leyland. It had been sent on from our old 
lodgings.’ 

* And what does the dear old boy say ?* 

‘ Nothing of imj)ortance. Best wishes to you, 
of course, out apparently has not heard of your 
good fortune. Expects to be in town in the 
course of a few weeks. Was glad to see that 
notice in llie Parthenon of my picture in the 
Dudley Gallery, and liopes it may be the means 
of bringing me a customer.’ 

At this moment, ii servant in livery came 
up to Dick. ‘A deputation to see you, sir, 
about the almshouses at ru<ldlecombe Regis,’ lie 
said. 

Mr Drummond groaned. ‘This will be the 
third d(‘putHtion within the last ten days.’ — Then 
turning to the servant, he added: ‘Tell the 
gentlemen that I will be with tlieiu in a few 
minutes.* 

‘What have you to he afraid of, man alive?* 
asked Frank with a laugh. ‘Promise them to 
give the matter your best consideration, and get 
rid of them in that way.* 

Dick merely shook his head, and without 
another word, marched off tow’ards the house with 
a gloomy and preoccupied air. 

Frobisher sat down on a garden-chair, and 
drawing a letter from his pocket, he read it citre- 
fully through for the second or third time. His 
face darkened as he read. ‘It was a happy 
thought to put Mr Gimp’s confidential clerk 
Whiffles on tne track of my respected uncle,* he 
muttered to himself os he put away the letter. 
‘But the reality proves to oe even worse than 
I suspected ; the shadows of the picture aw 
blacker than I thought they were. And he 
would inveigle his sister’s son — the nephew to 
whom he professes to be so devoted— into the 
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net in which he hiw already enmeshed so many 
victims ! 0 hypocrite ! rogue and hynocrite ! 

Not much longer shall the blow be delayed.* 

(To he conelvded next month.) 


THE MONTH. 

SCIENCE AND ARTS. 

A VISIT to the International Electric and Goa 
Exhibition now taking place at the Crystal 
Palace, Sydenham, is not only very instructive, 
but is most interesting at a time when the rival 
claimants to artificial illumination are so indus- 
triously asserting their advantages. The first 
thin^; that strikes the visitor is that the Gas 
Section is far more complete and elaborate than 
that devoted to Electricity. This may be partly 
accounted for by the circumstance that the elec- 
tricians have recently had an exhibition all to 
themselves in the same building. Still the fact 
remains, that the present Exhibition of gas appli- 
ances for both lighting and heating far excels 
those which owe their power to electricity. 

Improved ga8-burner.s are now common enough 
ill our streets and houses, and therefore thcu’c is 
little to record respecting them ; but two totally 
new methods of burning gas which are here brought 
before the public for the first time, cannot be 
so lightly passed over. We allude to the incan- 
descent gas-burners bearing the namc.s respec- 
tively of Lewis and Clamond. In Lewis’s burner, 
a mixture of gas and air i.s made to play through 
a small cylinder of platinum gauze. This is 
immediately brought to an incandescent state, 
anS gives out a oeautiful mellow light, which, 
though unprotected by any kind of phade, is 
unaffected by wind or rjviii. In the Clamond 
light, the same results are achieved by the em- 
ployment of a litthi cylinder which looks like 
a miniature eel-pot made of plaster ; but in reality 
it is composed of magne.sia (not magnesium, let 
it be understood, but its carbonate, familiar 
enough to childhood in conjunction with rhu- 
barb). This little cage of magnesia is brought 
to an intensely white-heat by tlie action of the 
gas ; and the light given out is a very near 
approach to the well-known lime-light. 

These inwmdescent gfis-burners, from their very 
beauty and purity — for the combustion is so 
perfect that no unconsmned products arc given 
off — would at once come into general use, if it 
■were not for the circumstance that they ivquire 
to be fed not only with gas but with air under 
pressure. This, of course, necessitates a double 
supply, which cannot be had without special 
apparatus. The light they give is as good, or 
even better than that obbiined from the much- 
vaunted incandescent electric globes ; and as it 
must obviously be cheaper to obtain a supply of 
air under pressure than to evoke a current of 
electricity, there is no doubt that they will be 
•nddely adopted. They are the first burners of 
the kind, and may perhaps prove to be the 
pioneers of a new era of gas-lighting. 

MM. Muntz and Aubin have recently made 
some interesting observations with reference to 
the presence of ammonia and nitrates in air and 
water at great altitudes. Their observations have 
been obtained by a mouth’s sojemm on the sum- 
mit of the Pic dll Midi, neiu'ly ten thousand feet 


above the sea-level. The air showed the same 
proportion of ammonia as that on low ground ; 
out rain-water, fog, and snow showed a much 
less proportion ; while os to nitrates, they were 
all but absent. This seems due to the fact that 
nitrates are formed in the air by electrical action 
during thunderstorms, and such storms are rarely 
produced in the Pyrenean region at a ^ater 
height than seven thousand seven hundred feet. 
The authors consider that the absence of the fine 
powders of nitrates contributes towards the re- 
markable transparence of the air at these alti- 
tudes, and conceive that both plants and the 
soil which they help to form on nigh mountains 
must obtain their nitrogenous constituents from 
the ammonia in the air. 

The recent formation of a National Fish Culture 
Association of Great Britain and Ireland, under 
the auspices of a body of gentlemen who have 
had much practical experience in pisciculture, is 
an event of vjist importance to the public at large. 
Not only river-fish are to be cared for by tnis 
Association, but they intend to devote much atten- 
tion to the circumstances surrounding the lives 
of those which inhabit the seas. The cnltivafon 
of soles and turbots, and the establishment of 
a close-time for those fish — such as the salmon 
and other fresh-water fish already enjoy — is to 
be seriously entertained. And fisheniicn — whose 
knowledge respecting the creatures upon which 
thev depend for support is astonishin^y small — 
will be encouraged to learn something about the 
food of different classes of fish, their habits, and 
the enemies which destroy them. 

To show how much is possible by means of 
can‘ful culture, we may refer to what has been 
done during recent yeara in Germany. The fish- 
breeding Societies there number three hundred, 
wdiich have among them succeeded in doubling 
the yields of salmon and trout in many of the 
rivei*s. In several continental rivers, salmon are 
now found ; but they were only conspicuous by 
their absemee before these useful Societies began 
their labours. Canada can show success on a far 
more limited scale, for it at present owns but 
nine iisli-hatchiiig stations. But in the United 
•States, where the system receives state support^ 
the results have been almost fabulous, many rivers 
having been restocked and extinct sea-fisheries 
revived. In olden times, apprentices used to 
stipulate in their indentures that they should not 
be expected to feed on ‘such common food’ as 
salmon more than so many days a week. Perhaps, 
with the help of the new Association, history 
will repeat itself. 

The Times recently contained a most interesting 
descrij)tion of what must be regarded as the most 
perfect form of big gun — namely, the new one- 
liundrcd-ton breechioading Armstrong. The most 
novel point respecting it is the manner in which 
it is mounted. It has no trunnions, but is fixed 
firmly by steel straps and rin^s to a massive 
sledge- like carriage of steel weighing fourteen tons. 
This sledge rests and slides upon two steel beams, 
which arc hinged at their front ends, so that 
cjwriagc, gun, and beams can be elevated or 
dejiressed as a whole. This movement is executed 
by hydraulic presses. Another hydraulic arrange- 
ment is employed for the loading, each system 
having its own levers. The movements are so 
I simple and easy that the huge gun can actually 
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be worked by the hand of a lady. Twenty years 
a^o, the lai'f?est giiii afloat was the five-ton naval 
gun. In order to bring it into action, Beveral 
men were required. With wooden levers, tliey 
managed with great exertion to move its clumsy 
carriage to right or left, much in the same way 
that labourers urge heavy blocks of stone along a 
road. Now, the touch of a handle brings into 
accurate* position a mass of metal twenty times 
the weiglit. 

A foreign technical journal gives a simple recipe 
for preserving silver and plated articles from 
turning black, as they invariably will if not kept 
constantly in use. The same plan could with 
advantage be applied, we sbouhf think, to any 
metal subject to change or rust from the action 
of the atmosph(‘re. Plain collodion — that is, not 
pliotogruphic collodion — is diluted with twice its 
bulk of spirits of wiiu*, and aimlied to the surface 
of the metal with a soft briisii. Tlie spirit soon 
evaporates, hiaving an imperceptible and trans- 
partmt skin, which can when required be removed 
with hot water. 

Dr C. W. Siemens, tlu*, indefatigable inventor 
of things both gast*oiis and (deetrical, has recently 
patented a new explosive, which, although exhibit- 
ing double the energy of gunpowder, is far less 
dangerous to prepjire and to handle. It consists 
of a mixture of nitre, chlorate of potash, and some 
solid hydrocarbon, such as pitch, asphaltuin, 
gutta-percha, &c. These are intimately mixed 
together after having been separately pulverised. 
After this treatment, a liquid — such as henzine, 
ether, &c. — which will dissolve the solid hydro- 
carbon is added, and the whole is formed into 
a plastic mass. After being rolled into sheets 
or cakes, the volatile liquid evuporah's, leaving 
a hard mass, which c-an be brok(*n up into gi’ains 
like ordinary gunpowder. The intensity of 
explosion can be regulated by the size of these 
grains and by the proportion of the various 
constituents. The chief merit of the new com- 
pound seems to lie in the siifety with which it 
e^n be manipulated during manufacture. If it by 
any means catch fire, the liquid first bums away, 
after which the solid residue is slowly consumed. 

The excitement caused by the recent transit, of 
Venus has hardly subsided l)t:fore astronomers are 
called ujion to pre])are for another event of almost 
equal interest. On May 6, there will be a tofcil 
eclipse of the sun of unusual duration, for the orb 
will be obscured for nearly six minutes. This will 
give time for observations, photographic and other- 
wise, which will be fully appreciated, and which 
will probably add much to our knowledge of that 
liuninary upon which our light and life are de- 
pendent. Unfortunatel 3 % there arc only two little 
spots — tiny islands in the South Pacific — which 
tile line of totality touches, the rest of that line 
crossing the boundless ocean. The French a.stro- 
iimners have already taken steps for making 
ob8crvatiori.s, and it is said with a view to testing 
the truth of Leverrier^s hypothesis as to the 
existence of planets nearer to the sun than 
Mercury. 

Nearly thirty years ago there was exhibited 
at the Palais de Plndustrie, Paris, a bar of white 
metal beimng a label describing it as ‘Silver 
from clay.* The metal thus extravagantly named 
was really obtained from clay ; but was not silver, 
but aluminium. This metal has several excellent 


properties which would cause it to be much valued 
in the various arts. It is so light that an ounce 
of it is three times as bulky as an ounce of silver ; 
it is sonorous, malleabl^ not liable to tarnish, 
and is very beautiful in appearance. Unfor- 
tunately, the process of extracting it from its 
original clay is so costly that its price prohibits 
its use except for certain purposes of luxury or 
adornment. Many attempts have been made 
to cheapen its production without success. But at 
thi; present time there is a rumour abroad that 
the problem has at last been solved. It is stated 
that a ton of the metal can now be produced in 
a week at a cost of a hundred pounds. If this be 
true, it will come into common use for a great 
variety of purpose's. Its price has hitherto been 
from live to seven shillings per ounce. 

According to the experience of most poultry- 
owners, winter is a bad season for eggs. The fowls 
cost more than in sninmer ; for they can get no 
natural food out of the hard ground, and they 
must make up their loss by increased consump- 
tion of artificial food, for which they make no 
rtiturii whatever. According to an article which 
appears in the GartUmers* Chronicle, this should 
not he the case, the iault being with the owners, 
and not with the stock, when eggs an^ siiarce. 
Birds hatched in May or June should be looked 
forward to as winter layers, the grand secret 
being in the nature of tbii food with which they 
arc supplied. This is the dietary recommended : 
the first thing in the morning, give, barley-meal 
mixed to a dough with hot water or ale ; at mid- 
day, wheat ; mid for the last feed in the afternoon, 
Indian com. This bill of fare is said neveiw to 
fail in giving abundance of cgg.s during the coldest 
season of the year. 

During the last few months, several shocks of 
earthquake luive been experienced at Panama 
and various jilace-s near it. This has occasioned 
some surprise, because, although adjacent cities 
in Central America are notoriou.s for such visita- 
tions, that part of tlie isthmus upon which Colon 
and Panama stand — tlui terminal points c»l' the 
projected interoceanic canal — has liitherto been 
Irce. Indeed, this immunity from volcanic dis- 
turbance has been one of the chief advantages 
urged in favour of the Colon and Panama scheme 
against the various other alternative routes pro- 
posed. In a map is.sued by M. de Lesseps, this 
particular portion of the isthmus is coloured, to 
indicate its happy freedom from such disasters. 
Wc fear that the tint must now be altered. 

At a recent meeting of the Pai’is Academy, 
the subject of the dreaded Phylloxera again came 
to the front. M. Dumas stated that the Commis- 
sion formed to combat the ravages of the pest 
had recommended as a primary measure the 
destiaiction by fire of all vines showing traces 
of infection. This action was resisted, owing to 
the state of French legislation regarding rural 
property, and the Commission had to give in. 
An official Report from Switzerland has since 
proved the soundness of the plan advocated by 
the French Commission. In the cantons of 
Geneva, Vaud, and Lucerne, where the burning 
process was adopted, and the owners compensatea 
by a small tax on more fortunate vineyards, 
vines representing a value of forty millions 
sterling had been saved at the expense of a 
few thousand pounds. The penny-wise and 
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pound-foolish policy can ulTcct nations as it does 
individuals. 

Professor Gulley recently read a paper heforci 
the Society for the Promotion of Agricultural 
Science at Montreal, containing some very interest- 
ing notes regarding the food -value of cotton seed 
and the oil obtained from it. When properly 
refined, this oil is largely used for cooking pur- 
poses, tiilcing the place of lard. The cotton-seed 
cake, or meal, is found of great value for fattening 
cattle ; but the sci;d itself, when boiled and 
mixed with any kind of hay or straw, is so 
nutritious tliat animals increase in weight most 
rapidly wlum fed upon it. Under such treat- 
immt, cows givci rich milk, the oil from the seed 
appearing to form l.luj cn‘am. Experiments are 
being continued witli regard to manure, ferti- 
lisers, &c. 

A most important engiiu‘ering work, which 
will represent a great addition to the security of 
our Indian poss(‘ssioiis, is approa<‘liing completion. 
lre<l miles 


A railway sixteen hundred miles in length now 
stretches from Calcutta to Piwliawer, that front i<‘r 
town of Afghanistan about which we heard so 
much a few years back. The only break in ibis 
long road is at Attock, a large fort on the Indus, 
about tw(mty miles south of Pesliawer. The 
river at this point has usually been covered by 
a bridge of boats, (except in the rainy season, 
wh(;n the current is far too turbulent for sncli 
a contrivance. Now, howc'vc'i*, a noble bridge 
will soon be comphde, having five arches, bearing 
a railway one bundriid and thirty feet above the 
wat(*T-]« v(‘l, and a lower road for ordinary truHic. 
Thii? great work will represent oik' of the most 
important railway systems in India, which country 
we have already greatly benefited by the laying 
of about ten thousand miles of rails. 

Twenty years ago, in boring for water at 
Middlesborougli, in the North Hiding of Voik- 
shire, the ini]iortaiit discovery was made, that 
extensive deposits of salt, analogous to those 
of C-li(!shire, were situated near the banks of 
the river Tees. Eor various reasons, into which 
we need not enter, the discovery has not been 
utilised until quite lately. The manlier of 
winning the brine is somewhat novel. A bore- 
hole sixteen inches in diameter and many liiiudred 
feet deep was cut to the deposit. In tliis hole 
a tube is fitted, while the tube itself contains the 
necessary pumping arrangements. This tube is 
always full of water, the fresh water remaining 
at the top, and the fully saturated brine, by 
renson of its greater specific gravity, at the bottom. 
The pump is employed to remove this lower 
stratum, which is constantly renewed. The salt 
is then crystallised out in evaporating pans after 
the usual manner. Messrs Bell Brothers — who 
own the first salt-works which have been estab- 
lished on the Tees — arc already in a position to 
produce nearly four hundred tons jier week. The 
importance of the establishment of this industry 
in a new neighbourhood can liardly be over- 
estimated, and is likely to lead to important 
additions to our northern chemical works. Those 
who only see salt on the dinner- table will hardly 
understand to what far more important uses it 
is put It constitutes an indispensable item in 
paMr-making, dyeing, bleaching, glass-making, 
and a host of other important trades. It has 
been said that the wealth of a country can be 


very well gauged by the amount of sulphuric 
acid which it annually consumes. The same 
remark would be tnie if applied to salt 

The oificiul crop Rej)ort for 1882 of a portion 
of Manitoba and the adjoining territories of the 
Canadian North-west has been issued. It is 
compiled from information collectc'd principally 
by the postmasters of the various localities, 
eighty-four districts being represented, comprising 
about one-fourtli the whole area of settlement at 
the ])resi‘nt time. The average yield is shown 
tf) be : Wheal, thirty bushels to the acre ; oats, 
fifty-one. and a half ; barley, thirty-eight and a 
half ; potatoes, two hundn;d and seventy-seven 
and a naif ; tiiriii])s, one thousand ; flax, fifteen ; 
rye, twenty ; pe-jise, thirty-seven. The acreage 
under cultivation in the eighty-four districts 
repr(;se.nt(‘d is four hundred and seventy-two 
thousand s(‘vi:n hundred and seventy acres. The 
average number of catth* tt» eacli settler in 
8e.veral districts is estimated at over thirty 
head. Altogether the Heport is a most satis- 
factory one, and bes])('aks a geni'ral state of 
contentment and prosperity amongst the settlers. 
The. Canadian and l*acific Railway Company 
have now comide.ted their main line, some six 
hundred and six mile's beyond Winnipeg, and 
one bnndrcd and fourteen miles on tludr south- 
western branch, and next 6(*ason they will have, 
U])ward3 of one thousand miles of re>ad through 
this fine country, thus giving the settlers reatly 
conimuuicatie^n with the easti'rn markets. Alto- 
gether the (.Janaelian Tacilic Railway will have 
about two thousand miles of railway in ojjera- 
tion along their whole line by next autumn. 

Tlie re])ort of tin*. Clyde*, ship-building trade*, for 
last year Hh(»ws that this industry in Scotland has 
been very busily i)uslied. The total production 
of the various yards on the Clyde has b«*.e.n one 
Imndred and niiiety-one vessels, of three hundred 
ainl eighty-nine thousand tons ; an increase of 
fully fifty -seven thousuml Ions over that of 1881, 
and of one hundred and two thousand over the 
output of 1874, which was an exceptionally busy 
year. The most noteworthy feature, of the yearns 
business has been the great amount of steel 
tonnage and of sailing-ships lurne«l out. In all, 
sixty-three steamships, of one liuiidi*ed and twenty 
thousand tons, were constructed of sfi*el ; while 
the tonnage of sailing-vessels amounted to thirty- 
two thousand tons, about double the amount of 
the preceding year. Only one little commerciiil 
vessel, of one hundred and ninety-eight tons, was 
built of wood ! The value of the vessels launched 
last year is roughly c'stimated at nine million 
pounds, against eight millions in the. pri'.vious year, ^ 
It is by far the largest total ever })roduced on the 
Clyde. 

The returns from nineteen ship-building ports 
in Scotland and England show that cluring last 
year, scvc'.u hundred and eiglity-two vessels, of one 
million one. hundred and ninety-seven thousand 
w'.ven hundred and twenty-nine tons, and valued 
at nearly eighteen million pounds, were built in 
them. Roughly calculatecl, something like one 
hundred and ninety-seven thousand men must 
have. been, employed in the construction of the 
vcs.sels which make up the tonnage named, and 
about twenty thousand men will iS employed in 
their navigation. Of these nineteen ports, Glasgow, 
as above stated, with its one hundred and ninety- 
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one vesHels, of three liiiiidred and eighty-nine thmi- 
fiand tons, stands first — as indeed it stands first 
among the ship-building rivers of the world. Next 
to tlie Clyde comes the Wear, on which one hun- 
dred and twenty-three vessels, of two liundi'ed and 
twelve thousand four hundred and sixty-four tons, 
have been built. After the Wear comes the Tyne, 
with one hundred and thirty-two vessels and two 
hundred and eight thousand four hundred and 
six tuns ; the llai‘tlepools take; the fourth place, 
with thirty-nine vessels and sixty-eight thonsaml 
and sixty-seven tons ; and the. Tees comes in fifth, 
with forty vessels and sixty-five thousand imd 
forty-eight tons. Five-and-twenty years ago, the 
Wear was at the head of the list, with New York 
running it a close race. When iron became the 
chosen material, New York retired, the Wear 
lagged behind, while the Clyde took the first 
pl.'ice, and the Tyne the secoml. Of late years, 
tiowever, the AVear has been running the Tyne 
very close, and has this year, us we have seen, 
outstripped it in tonnage. 

Regarding the project for building an obser- 
vatory on the summit of lien Nevis, and for which 
a sum of five- thousand pounds is required, it is 
satisfactory to learn that a good beginning has 
been made towards raising this siiiu, numbers 
of noblemen and gentlemen giving haTidsome 
subscriptions to the fund. The objects of this 
project were alluded to by Mr Wmgge in an 
artic-le in our pages — ‘Ascending lien Nevis in 
Winter’ — in Ajiril last year. 

In a paper read before the Royal Society, T)r 
William ITiiggins has explained a method devised 
by him for pliotogranhing the corona of the sun at 
any time when that luiniiuiry is visible. Hitherto 
this was only possible on th(5 occasion of a total 
eclipse of the sun ; and if the above method 
should prove itself trustwoi’thy and praiiticable, 
it will enable observers to study the corona syste- 
matical ly, instead of, as now, only for a few 
minutes in the course of a scu’ies of years. 

The Committee appointed by the Treasury to 
report on the employment of convict labour in the 
construction of harbours of refuge have now issued 
their Report.. The places suggested by the Com- 
mittee are Dover, Filey, and Peterhead. Dover 
and Filey obtain tlu; preference on account of 
their suitability as harbours of defence, and in 
the case of Filey, on the coast of Yorkshire, as 
being a most important centre for the fishing 
interests, and for tin* protection of boats and 
trading-vessels. Peterhead, in Aberdeenshire, is 
recommended for a similar reason, there being 
at present no harbour of refuge for merchant or 
other vessels along a coa.st-line of two hundred 
and fifty miles, extending from the Firth of Forth 
to Cremarty Firth. 

QUITS. 

A COMMERCIAL TRAVELLER’S TALE. 

Old commcn ial travellers Avill tell you that in 
many respects the profession is nothing to what 
it was ; though for our ow'ii part we are inclined 
to think that in many respects the profession has 
improved. The penny postage, tlu» Uilegraph, the 
enormous expansion of the railway system, have 
wrought such changes in the mode of doing 
business between town and country, that in the 


Commercial Rooms of country-town inns where, in 
the ‘good old days,* a score of gentlemen would 
have assembled of an evening, one nowadays 
meets hut two or three. Much of its old character, 
also, has departed. Before the era of railways, 
when men and horses might he detained at an inn 
for days by stress of weather or badness of 
roads, jollity and free-and-easiness were a very 
prevailing characteristic of the commercial travel- 
ler ; and the reckless jollity of the fraternity — 
for a fraternity it was, almost masonic in the 
rigidity of its rites and the exactness of its 
etiquette — passed into a proverb. 

But to our story. There happened to be a 
snug party of commercial gentlemen assembled in 
the Commercial Room of an inn in one of our 
quaint South-country towns, one winter evening 
a few years ago. The cloth had been removed 
from the table, the customary toasts had been 
duly honoured, and the company, some half- 
dozen in number, had drawn theii* chairs reund 
the fir(‘, lit their pipes, and each with his glass of 
grog at his elbow had evidently made up his miiul 
to be us com ibr table and as cosy us possible. 

The conversation was being monopolised by Mr 
Hicks, a vulgar, pulTy-faced, bahl -beaded man, with 
a large c*xpanse of shirt-front and much ostenta- 
tious jewellery, who was standing with his hack 
to the fire, his hamls tuc.kcd under his coat-tails 
in the orthodox British fashion. The other men, 
who were all younger, were listening with the 
respect due to a representative of the old school 
of commercials, hazarding occasionally an approv- 
ing remark, dntirully laughing at every joke, but 
in no way interfering with the great man’s 
periods. 

‘Ah!’ he said, wrinkling his fat hrow’ into 
a series of parallel creases, and gazing almost 
niournfully up at the ceiling, ‘travelling ain’t 
wdiat it was. There ain’t no fun nowadays. You 
young gents don’t know what it means, for rail- 
ways have knocked it all on the ’ed. It was 
something, I can tell you, to turn out of a warm 
bed at four o’clock of a winter’s morning, and 
jump into the trap for a twenty-mile round before 
breakfast, so tliat the hopposition shouldn’t get 
the start of you. Nowadays, you jump into your 
train with your h ulsters and your wraps and 
your moniin* jiaper, ami you take your time 
over matters as eomfortable us can be. You don’t 
seem to have the spirit we had, though we workeil 
and we had our fun too, T can tell you. You 
work ; but you don’t seem to have no time, for 
fun.’ 

‘Tn what way do you mean, sir?’ asked the 
boldest of the audience. 

‘ What way 1 * repeatiul the great man. ‘ Why, 
I mean the dodges and larks we was up to.’ 

‘Wliut sort of dodges and larks r asked the 
other. 

‘ Oh, all sorts ! * replied the old gentleman. 
‘There’s so much liumbuggin* etiquette about 
nowadays. It’s what you call bad form for a 
gent to play a trick upon another. I’ve known 
all sorts o’ things done. They used to hocus one 
another’s drink, so as to make the hopposition 
sleep ’eavy the next morning ; lock their doors 
on the outside ; change their boots ; tell the 
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boots not to wake ’em until it was too late to 
do anythinj; ; and as we used to 'ave rather wet 
nights in those days, I can tell you some of us 
required a power o’ sleep to shake olf the effects. 
It was considered fair and above-board to steal a 
march in any way upon a gent who was wwking 
in the same line ; and there was much more 


in the same line ; and there was much more 
hopposition then, although there may be more 
competition now ; because, you see, such a lot *s 
done by post and wire in these days. Why, look 
at me ; I ’aren’t been here for two years or more ; 
but 1 know that when I go round to-morrow to 
see how the other traveller’s been gettin’ on, I 
shall get just as many orders as if I’d been 
reg’lar all that time. Not that all of my ctis- 
toniers will know me ; but they know the name 
of the firm — Hooker and Snooker of Howgate ’ill 
— and that’s quite enough for ’em.* 

‘And were you ever tricked in any of the 
w'avs you describe?* asked another young coin- 
inercial. 

‘Me? me tricked? Not me. Joseph ’icks was 
always too wide awake. No ; I was never caught,’ 
replied the great man. ‘I once caught a fellow 
in the hact of taking the liiich-pins out of my 
gig ; but I soon stopped his game, I can ttdl 
you. That was at Charing— not Charing in 
London, but Charing between Canterbury and 
Maidstoiu*.’ 

‘And did you ever play any tricks yourself?* 
a.sked the first young man who had spoken. 

Mr Hicks slowly turned himself towards the 
speaker, and winking his eye several times, 
I’eplied * ‘ 1 should just about think 1 did — many 
and ^many a one. And now you remind me, 1 ’il 
justitell you about one I played.’ 

Mr Hicks having toasted liimself to his entire 
satisfaction, now condescended to let some of his 
companions see what the fire was like, settled 
himself slowly and ponderously down into the 
chair which by prescriptive right belonged to 
the senior traveller in the room, took a long sij) 
at his grog, and, with a preliminary clearing of 
the throat, began. 

‘It was in “forty -two and it’s a strange thing, 
but it Avas in this very identical place. There 
was a cocky, stuck-up young fidlow of the name 
of lirownsmith travellin’ for Stokes and Nokes, 
(Ireat Tower Street, in the same line as mine. 
He ’adn’t been ’ere afore, and didn’t kjiow w)ic> 
I was ; so I says to myself, I ’ll just take, a rise 
out o’ you, my young popinjay ; see if I don’t.’ 

At that moment, the great man’s narrative was 
interrupted by tlui entrance of a little old man 
dressed in black, who, observing that the. seats 
round the fire were occupied and that nobody 
offered to make room for him, sat down at a side- 
table and commenced to write letters. 

‘Ahem!’ said Mr Hicks. ‘I beg your pardon, 
sir ; but I was just agoing to begin a tale ; but 
as I see you are busy. I’ll wait until you’re 
finished.’ 

‘Not at all, not at all,’ said the stranger. 
‘ Pray, don’t let me interrupt you ; you won’t 
disturb me, 1 assure you. In fact, 1 ’m not sure 
that, not being a traveller, I ought not to apologise 
to you for coming into the Commercial Room ; 
but the fact is that the fire in the cofl’ee-room 
has gone out, and the waiter said he thought 
you would not mind me coming in here.’ 

‘Quite welcome, sir, quite welcome,’ said Mr 


Hicks with almost monarchical grandeur. ‘It’s 
against custom, I know, for strangers to enter 
the Commercial Room ; but under the circum- 
stances, I don’t think we’ll mind. — Will we, 
gentlemen V 

The. gentlemen chorused that they didn’t mind ; 
BO the little man proceeded with his writing, and 
Mr Hicks with his tale. 

‘Well, as I was saying, gents, I made up my 
mind to take this young Jh’()wuismith down a peg 
or two. So what do you think I does? I goes 
to the stables, and I says tt> the hostler : “ Rill, 
if you’ll get Mr Brownsmith’s cob and gig out 
of the way the first thing to-morrow moniing, 
and when he ordera them, say you ’re very sorry, 
but you’ve let thc*.m out to another gent by 
mistake, here’s a sovereign for you.” Of course 
it was worth a good deal more than a sovereign 
to me to get the young chap out of the way, for 
1 saw he was pretty ’cute, and I knew he’d be 
after my customers. But that ain’t all ; for I 
knew it was the easiest thing in the world for 
him to hire another cob and gig until his own 
w'as returned. So I goes down into the ’all very 
late that night, where all the bags was — bags in 
those days w^ere very much more alike than they 
are now, find used to be chalked with the numbers 
of their owners* rooms, to distinguish them — and 
I quietly rubs out bis number and puts on 
another, and puts his on to another lot of bags, 
so that if he did start, he’d find himself in a 
hole and no mistaken Next morning, I was 
uncommonly hatfable with him at breakfast, 
pretending, of course, not to know he was in the 
same line as me ; and I stai’ts off and does all 
my business. When I came back, I found the 
poor young chap running about like a madman. 
He was satisfied that tlic gig business was a 
mistake ; but when he cnine to find that another 
man had gone off with his bags, and had left him 
with a lot stuffed full of French fj'illing, I thought 
he ’d have brought the ’ouse dowm. He got the 
landlord and the ’all-porttsr, and th('. chanibcr- 
iiiaids and the waiters, and he threatened to have 
’em all uj) before the magistrate ; and all the 
time 1 was grinniii’ in my sleeve and pretendin’ 
to be as concerned about it as any one.’ 

‘Well, and wliat happened?’ asked one of the 
audience as the speaker paused. 

‘ What ’nppened ? 'Well, I ’ll t(*ll you,’ replied 
■ Mr Hicks. ‘The. gent who liad taken Brown- 
smith’s bags by mistake for his own, ’ad gone off 
to ’listings ; ami there was nothing to do hut 
to wait till he came hack. And wtieii the gent 
did come back, you can imagine that there was 
a pretty row in the place, in which of course I 
joined, saying that it was a disgraceful thing, 
and threatening the landlord that I’d take my 
custom ov(*r to the. other ’otel if better watch 
wasn’t kept for tlie future. The poor young 
fellow took it very ’ard, he did ; and wlien he got 
his gig and bags and went round the next morning 
and found that all the business had been done, 
be came back, and he sat down in that comer 
there, and told me it would ruin him, ’cause it 
was liis first job for Stokes and Nokes, and he 
was on trial.* 

‘Weren’t you very sorry you’d done it?’ asked 
one of the party. 

‘Me sorry?’ said Mr Hicks with contempt. 
‘ N(it me. All ’s fair in love, war, and commerce ; 
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and if I hadn’t done it, he VI have done me by 
cutting me out of a lot o* business. As it was, 
I never s<!t rye on l)im Jiguin, and IVe ’card be 
got the wick from Stokes imd Nokiis. — Sorry? 
Not me ! ' 

TJic)’(j was an exprc'ssion on the faces of some 
of tlie young men as if th(\v thought it was rather 
a low trick ; but they made no nuiiarks, and after 
I «om(! further conversation, a general yawning and 
knocking out of pipes aud draining of glasses 

E roclainied the hour of bed. So the great Mr 
licks took up his candle and departed ; his 
example was quickly followed hy the rest, and 
the little old gentleman who had been writing 
his letters, was left alone. 

When the door had closed upon the last hod- 
goer, he shut up his writing-case and took up 
the position in front (if tin? fire lately occupied 
by Mr Hicks. Sometbirig in the story he had 
heard seiMiied to tickle his fancy immensely ; for 
he stood there chuckling to himself and rubbing 
his hands as in great glee. ‘ Glevtu* cliap that ! 
Un-commonly clever chap ! * he muttered to him- 
self. ‘He’s quite right. Young Brownsmith 
did give up travelling ; and if he hadn’t, he 
wouldn’t bci one of the richest men in the county, 
as he is now.* 

He rang the bell for the waiter. When the man 
appeared, the little old fellow said: ‘What time 
does Mr Hicks start upon business in the morn- 
ing?’ 

‘Well, I ’ardly know, sir,’ replic'd the waiteu*. 
‘You see, he don’t come here reg’lar — in fact I 
CAn’t call to mind hover *avin’ seen him before. 
But the gents mostly goes out about ten 
o’clock.* 

‘ Tell the boots to call jne at seven, will you ? ’ 
said the old gentleinau ; and taking his candle, 
he went to bed. 

The next forenoon, Mr Hicks sauntered majes- 
tically forth from tlu* inn upon a round of visits ; 
and as he walked along he seeme*! absorbed in 
the contemplation of his own ligiire in the 
shoii-windows, as if anticipating with no small 
degree of pleasure the sensation such a ri*pre- 
sentative of Hooker and Snooker wouUl make 
in the shops of the humble tradesmen. He 
enterciil the establishment of Mr Willow, who 
said upon his door that lie was patronised by 
the lio>al Family, hut assuredly not te a fifth 
13art of the manner in which lie was patronised 
by Mr Hicks. 

‘Anything in our way, Mr AYillow?* said the 
great man condescendingly. ‘ Hooker and Snooker, 
you know ? * 

‘ Nothing for Hooker lanil Snooker,* replied Mr 
Willow solemnly. 

‘Nothing, Mr Willow, nothing? Are you 
quite sure?* asked Mr Hicks, somewhat asto- 
nished. 

‘I*ve said nothing, I think,* said Mr Willow. 
‘I’m busy. Please, go away, there’s a good 
man.* 

Mr Hicks left tlu* shop slowly and wonderingly. 
‘Surely,’ he thought, as he Wiuldled on to his 
next customer — ‘ surely no one ’s been interfering 
with HiM»ker and Snooker. No orders from 
Willow ! lt*B unaccountable.* 

He entered the shop of Mr Burslem, who, not 
being patronised by Royalty, preferred not to be 


patronised by any one, and who had the reputation 
of being a curt, sharp, short man of business. 
Mr Hicks entered, and on the principle that 
time is money, did not detail his business, merely 
indicated the name of Hooker and Snooker, and 
stood with his order-book ready open. 

‘ Nothing at all, my good man,’ said Mr Burslem 
— ‘ nothing at all. — Good-morning ! * 

‘Nothing at’ began Mr Hicks, fairly 

bewildered. 

‘ No ; nothing at all. Gaod-rnoming,* put in 
Mr Burslem, so that there was nothing to be 
done but to riiturn the wish riuifuUy and go 
out. 

‘Now, there is something wrong,’ said Mr 
Hicks to himself as he stooil on the' pavement 
outside Mr Burslem’s door. ‘My two host 
customers, and no orders ! I never knew it before, 
never! Who can it be? Young Jones was here 
two months hack anil got forty pound odd in 
orders. And I, Joseph Hicks, tlu* chief traveller 
to Hooker and Snooker, am told that there’s 
nothing for me 1 “ My good man ’* too, forsooth ! 

1 must try Mr Cole.’ 

He entered Mr (kde’s shop. Mr Cole was not 
there, hut appeared in a few minutes. Mr Hicks 
went tlirough liis formuliu Mr Cole replied 
immediately: ‘Not to-day, Hooker and Snooker. 
I’m supplied.’ 

‘Supplied !’ almost shrieked Mr Hicks. 

‘Yes, supplied!* said Mr Cole, but not a 
syllable more. 

Mr Hicks was now fairly roused. Suddenly, 
the recollection of his tale in the Commercial 
Room on the preceding evening Hashed hefoi*© 
him. Could some of the young fellows have been 
playing him a trick similar in nature to that 
which he had played so many yeai's before on 
young Brownsmith ? Stilling his anger and nior- 
tiheation as best he could, lie, strode on to the 
shop of his last customer, Mr Ironstone. 

‘Nothing to-day, Hooker and Snooker,’ said 
Mr Ironstone before ^Ir Hicks could put the 
question. 

I ‘Mr Tronstone,’ said the a.stonished Hicks, in 
an almost pathetic tone of appeal, ‘ will you tell 
me if any one has been before me, and has done 
the business which hitherto Hooker and Snooker 
have performed for you ? ’ 

‘Hooker and Snooker still do our hiisincas,* 
said Mr Ironstoni*. 

‘ Well, hut i represent ’em,’ said Mr Hicks. 

‘Come, come,* said the dealer soothingly, as 
if he was speaking to a child; ‘don't take up 
my time, there’s a good fellow. I’ve told you 
that I have no orders, so go away quietly, or I 
shall be obliged to call your keejier.’ 

‘ My what ? My kec])er ! * roared Mr Hicks. 

‘ What do you mean, sir ? Surely you don’t think 
I ’lu a lunatic ? * 

‘ 1 don’t think it ; I’m sure of it — I Icnow it,’ 
replied Mr Ironstone, and coming round the 
counter, he gently took Mr Hicks by the anii, 
led him fi'om the shop, and shut the" door after 
him. 

Mr Hicks stood as one dazed for some seconds. 
Tlie buildings seemed to reel around him, aud 
he felt that with a little more be would actually 
be out of his mind. Then he strode hack to 
the inn, resolved to make a terrible example of 
the plotters that evening. 
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He was very moody and silent at dinner, 
and the young fellows saw that something haci 
gone wrong with him, as he scowled terribly 
over his food, and only answered with fierce 
grunts the fjuestions put to him. Afterwards, 
when, according to custom, the chairs were drawn 
rouiKl the fire and the best part of the day begun, 
Mr Hicks rose majestically and assuming his 
usual position in front of the lire, prefiiced his 
thunders with a loud ‘ Ahem ! * 

‘Gentlemen, it is with regret, strongly mixed 
with disgust, that I am forced to addi’ess you 
upon a certain subject — upon a subject which is 
as disagreeable to me as it must be humiliating 
to such r)f you as are concerned. In short, some 
of you, taking a mean advantage of my attempt 
to amuse you last night, ’avc been playing me 
a under’and trick.* 

The genthumiTi thus addressed took their 
pipes from their mouths and gazed at Mr Hicks 
with amazimieiit. 

He coui inued : ‘ Th(». d.'iy for that sort of thing 
has gone by, and it ill becomes members of an 
honoured profession to indulge in tricks cd‘ which 
a schoolboy would be asliamed. Ti> be plain 
with you, gentlemen, 1 have been passed off in 
the town as a lunatic, .and consequently have 
found the doors of my most important customers 
shut against me.* 

In spite oi‘ the stjrious manner in which Mr 
Hicks spoke, tluu'e was a v(‘ry perceptible snigger 
on llij faces of the young men around him, which 
h(* was not slow to observe. 

‘ I see Tiotliiug to laugh at in it, gentlemen,* 
he continued, suppressing with difficulty his 
rising wrath; ‘in fact, tliere are some of you 
who will ])robably have V(*i*y good reasons for 
regrettin’ it, when 1 tell you that unless 1 find 
out which of you is the offender, T shall write 
to your res])ectiv(‘ governors, with a view of having 
the matter thorouglily gone, into.* 

One and all declared tluit they were utterly 
ignorant of the matter, and with such energetic 
protestations against the iiiimiity of the trick, 
that ]\rr Hicks was forced to Iwlicwe them. 

‘Perhaps the little old geuth'nian who -was 
writing at the side-table last night knows some- 
thing about it,’ suggested one of the accused. 

Mr Hicks rang the bell fur tin* waiter. ‘Waiter,* 
be said, ‘is the gentleman who came in here from 
the cofiec-room last night in the *ouse ? * 

‘ Mr Browusmitli, sir — O no, sir ; lie went 
awajr this momin’ ; and he give me this note 
to give to you, not before this evenin*,* replied 
the waiter. 

‘ Mr Brovmsmith ! Is that his name?* cried 
Hicks, in a faint voice. 

‘Yes, sir,* answered the, waiter. ‘He owns half 
Uie toNvn, sir, and wjis here looking arter his 
property.’ 

Mr liicks opened the note and read as fillows : 

My dear Sir — You were good enough, some 
forty years ago, to play me a tiick which might 
have ruined any other man for life, or at least 
have retarded his progress very seriously. I am 
not very vindictive ; but I never forgave you 
for it, more especially as I have had no oppor- 
tunity of repaying you. We are at last quits. 
You are beyond the reach of actual harm now, as 
I presume you have feathered your nest pretty 


comfortably in forty years ; but as a man is never 
too old to learn a lesson, I hope by the return trick 
I have playc'd you this morning, that you have 
learned one. — I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
Samuel Brownsmith. 

OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

SC3OT0H MARRIED WOMEN*8 PROPERTY ACT. 

In the number of this Journal for 23d December 
lust, we gave an analysis of the Act passed lust 
year affecting married women’s property in 
England. It may be useful if we point out here 
that the Married Women’s Property Act for Scot- 
land, passed in 1881, differs in some respects from 
the English Act. In cases where the parties are 
married after the passing of the Act (Juljr 18, 
1881), if tlui hushand have at the time of the 
marriage his domicile in Scotland, the whole 
movable and personal estate of the wife, whether 
acquired hofort'. or during the murriage, is vested 
in lier as her separate estate ; but she shall not bo 
entitled to assign » the prospective income, or, 
unh*,sH with her husband’s consent, to dispose of 
suc'b estate. The investmcints, us in England, 
iiinst be kept separate and distinct, in order to 
protect tbeiii against claims by the husband’s 
creditors. The rents of heritable property in such 
wises also belong to the wife f<.)r her separate nsc. 
The Act has only a partial a]>plication to the 
property of wives married previous to the above 
(late, and does not aifect any settlement ; but the 
parties may by the execution of a deed acquire 
the same position under the Act us if they had 
been married subsecjiuuitly. The husband of any 
woman who may di(‘. domiciled in Scotland after 
the xjassing of the Act is to have the saiiKi share 
and interest in her movable estate as she would 
have in his estate after his death, that is, one- 
third, in case of there being children surviving ; 
otherwise, one-half. 

VACCINATION FOB 8PLENIC FEVER— IMPORT ANT 
RESULTS. 

This month we give an article on the subject 
of experiments with disense-germs, entitled ‘A 
Scientific. Soup-kitchen’ (p. 27), in the course 
of which reference is made to Pasteur’s discoveries 
ill connection with splenic fever in animals. 
Since that article was written, a paper has been 
read by M. Pnsiciir before the AcacMinie des 
Sciences, giving further results achieved by him, 
and which are of extreme importance. 

The department of the Eiire-et-Loir, in France, 
is one in which sphmie fever has always been 
very ]ire valent ; and after the conclusive results 
of the experiments wldch were made eighteen 
months ago near Paris, the farmers of the Bcauce 
determined to try M. Pasteur’s remedy. In the 
course of the past year, nearly eighty thousand 
sheu'p, between four and five tliousand head of 
cattle, and five hundred ]iors(‘s, liave been vac- 
cinated, with what good effects may be gathered 
from tlie following statcjment : The number of 
sheep vaccinated within the year has been s(?venty- 
nine thousand three hundred and ninety-two. 
For the last ten years the average annual loss 
from liver-rot has been seven thousand three 
hundred and twenty-seven, or nine p(*r cent. 
Since the introduction of vaccination this loss has 
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been reduced to five hundred and eighteen, or to 
lesH than one per cent. 

Among the flochs ^hich have been only 
partially vaccinated, there were two thousand 
three linndred and eight sheep vaccinated, and 
one thousand six hundred and fifty-nine not ; and 
the loss among these was only eight for the two 
thousand three hundred and eight vaccinated 
sheen, while it was sixty among the one thousand 
six Hundred and fifty-nine un vaccinated sheep. 
It is worthy of note that these sheep were brought 
from different parts of the department, and that 
the vaccinated and unvaccinated ones were all 
fed and treated in the same way. The veterina- 
rians of the Enre-ct-Loir have vaccinated during 
the year four thousand five hundred and sixty- 
two head of catth^, and there have been only 
eleven deaths, the rate of mortality being thus 
reduced from over seven per cent, at which it 
stood a yeoi’ ago, to less than a quarter per cent 
Horses were not vaccinated to so general an 
extent as cattle and sheep ; but out of the five 
hundi’ed and twenty-four subjected to it, only 
three died. 

THB BROKEN TOY. 

A BBOKKH toy ! what memories cling 
Around this half-forgotten thing ; 

What hahy-laughter seems to rise. 

Like old, delightful melodies ; 

What shouts of wordless, tuneful joy, 

At sight of this poor broken toy ! 

Oh, tiny feet that would not rest ! 

Oh, dear head pillowed on our breast, 


What would we give to liold again 
The form we lost, *mid tears and pain ! 

Ah, child ! the empty cot is ours, 

But thine the sunshine and the flowers ! 

What could we give thee, shouldstjthou come 
To smile again upon thy homo ? 

Such little pleasures as we know 
In this, our twilight life below ; 

Some fragments of earth’s paltry joys, 

A handful of its broken toys ! 

How calm thy lot — for ever blest ; 

How exquisite thy liappy rest ! 

How changeless, joyful, and serene, 

Compared with what thy lot had been 
With us — whoso fleeting, ebuded joys 
Are at their best but broken toys ! 


Tlie Conductors of Chambbu»*s Journal beg to direct 
the attention of Contributors to the following notice : 
1st. All communications should bo addressed to the 
* Editor, 339 High Street, EdinburglL’ 

2d. To insuro return in case of ineligibility, postage* 
stamps should accompany every manuscript. 

3d. Manurcripts should bear the author’s full Chris^ 
tian name, Kurnainc, and Address, legibly written ; and 
should bo written on white (not blue) paper, and on 
I one side of the leaf only. 

4tA. Ollcrings of Verse should invariably be accompanied 
by a stamped and directed envelope. 

Unless Contribvtora comfdy with the above rules, the 
Editor cannot undertake to return inelUjible papers. 

l*rinted and J’ublislied by W. k R. Chambrrs, 47 Pater- 
noster Row, J^ONDON, and 339 High Street, EmNauBGH. 


A FEW WORDS TO OUR READERS. 

With tlic present Monthly Part, the fifty-second volume of this 
Journal })ep;’ins, and the fifty-first year of its existence is completed, 
while, to jud^e hy its circulation, the magazine seems to be in ever- 
incrcasing favour. For this and numerous other marks of approval at 
the hands of our readers throughout the world, our lieaiiiiest thanks 
arc due. 

Observing as far as possible the lines laid down half a century 
ago for tlie conducting of Cluimherss Journal, it shall still be our 
constant endeavour to provide a w^eekly and monthly budget of lilera- 
ture at once wholesome;, instructive, and entertaining ; nor shall our 
vigilance be relaxed in withholding matter that might offend even the 
most sensitive. 

With a watchful eye to Science and Art, and all that is cuiTcntly 
interesting regarding them, we shall likewise increase our efforts to 
entertain our readers with anecdotes, tales, and serial fiction ; and hy 
commingling with these, occasional essays on subjects of social and 
economic importance, we hope still to elc;vate as well as to amuse. 

In short, it shall be our earnest care jealously to preserve 
and guard that Standard from which we have never swerved, 
and which has carried Chambers's Journal unscathed through endless 
competition. 


Ail Eights ReserveeL 
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LOST (M T 1 E S. 

ScATTHiiKi) tliroiif^liout til is and fori!i<.;u countries, 
\vk\ find oxtonHive tradilinns respc'cliiig citius 
Dnricd Deneath the land or water, wliicli, allLongli 
ouca'^ioiially groiiiide<l on fact, liave in most cases 
a i)urcly legendary origin. 1 1 is true that in years 
gone Ijy, thcj ravages of Katun*, caused either 
hy earthquakes or encroachments of tlu* sea, luiA'C 
ruthlessly swept away many a smiling village ; 
yet this explanation d(»(.s not satisfactorily account 
for the ])opular notion of hxst cities, which, like 
so many other subjects of a kiinlred nature, is 
iiivMved in uncertainty. It h.'us been suggested 
that it may have sprung fi’om the well-known 
myth of the ‘ Ilai^py Isles,’ a tradition which is 
found amongst nearly ev(a*y nation of the globe, 
and which formed an objeid of belief amongst tlie 
(Irocks and Tlomans of old, and still enters into 
the folk-lore of tlie Irishman, the AVelshman, tlu? 
Hindu, and the lied Indian of to-day. Indeed, 
one may still occasionally hear, in AVales, sailors 
s])eak of the green meadows of enchantment lying 
in the Irish Chuniiel to the we.st of Pembrokeshire, 
which, they say, are at certain times di.sccrnible, 
although very quickly lo.^t to sight. There are 
even traditions of sailoi’s who, in the early pJU’t 
of the present century, went ashore on tlie.'.e fairy 
islands, unawiire that they wore such until they 
li'turncd to their boats, when they were ainaxed 
at Slicing the islands disappear from sight. 
The fairies who inhabited these islands are 
reported, says Mr West Sikes, in his llriilsh : 
fhblins, ‘to have regularly attended the markets 
at Milford-Haven, making their luirchases wdtlumt 
speaking, and occasionally rendering themselves 
iiivisibh*. The peasantry of Milford -Haven, too, 
firmly believed that these islands were densely 
])eopled by fairies, who went to and fro between | 
the islands and the shore through a subter- 
ranean way under the bottom of the sea.* Some 
antiquaries have conjectured that the tradition 
relating to these Hapj^y Isles is a relic of a 
primeval legend associated with Eden ; but the | 
question is one involved in much obscurity, and I 


upon wliich there is a wide diversity of ojunion. 
Without further discussing the origin of this class 
ol‘ legendary lore, we would give a brief outline 
of some of the principal instanccis ri'.corded i.* 
widbknown localities. 

Thus, near Ealeigh, in Koltiiighamshire, there 
is a valley which j^opuhii* tradition in the neigh- 
bourhood allirms was caused by an earthquake 
many hundred years ago, wh(‘n the wholi*. village, 
together with the (ihurch, was comphdely swal- 
lowed up. So deep-rooted was this belief, that 
in years gone by, it was eiistoinary for the in- 
liabilaiil.s wIjo resided near this valley to assemble 
tog(‘.ther every Clhristmas jm)rning for tin* purpose 
of hearing the ringing of the church bells under- 
ground, which it was a.sserted might be distinctly 
heard by stooping down and listening to their 
])eal.s beneath. Tlusre. an*, numerous HUi)ei*stitions 
of this kind, it being a po])ular notion, that in 
those localities where cliurclies have been buried 
by an eartbquiike, the bells still ring deep in 
the eai'tli on ()hiistma.s iiiuriiiiig. At Eisherty 
ilrow, near Kirk by-Lonsdale, there is a curious 
kiiul of natural hollow scooped out, where, runs 
the legem I, age.s ag(j, a church, i)arson, and people 
wt*re swallowed uj). Ever since this terrible 
occ.urrt*nc-e, it is asserted that the church bells 
have been, regidarly heard to ring every Sunday 
inorning. 

In the bami*. way, also, cities which have been 
ingulfed by the sea are supi)().sed to appear above 
the waves at dawn on Easter-day, or to he visible, 
by luoimligbt in the still depths of the water ; 
their bells being at times beard sounding dis- 
mally below. Thus, near Black ])ool, about two 
miles out at sea, it is rcihited that there once 
stood the church and cemetery of Kilquinal, 
long ago submerged. Even now, however, the 
melancholy chimes of the bells sounding over 
the restless waters may oftentimes, the sailons say, 
he heard, especially in rough and tempestuous 
weather. At Crosmere, near Ellesmere, Shi’op- 
shirc, ‘wlierc,* to quote a correspondent of Notes 
and QueneSj ‘there is one of a number of pretty 
lakes scattered throughout the district, there is 
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a tradition of a rlainel havin'^ loriiierly stood 
on the banks of tlie hihi ; ainl it is said tliat tlie 
belief once was, that wheiicxer the waters were 
ruined by wind, tlie c]iai)el l)ells mij^iit be heard 
as ringiii^^ beneath the siirfaec/ Referrinj^ to 
these sinikeu bells, it may bf3 noted that their 
supposctl sound is oiiuerally considered by sailors 
as ominous, and to proernosticate misfortune of 
some kiinl or otluir. Ih'iice, we may (iuote a 
bell-lc;4end conncicted with Jersey. Many years 
ago, the twelve parish churches in that island 
possesseAl each a valuable peal of bells; but during 
a long civil war, the bells were s(jld, to defray 
the expt'iises of tlie troops ; they werci accA)rdingly 
Btiiit to Krance hir that purpose ; but on the 
passage, the ship foundered and everything was 
tost. Since that day, during a storm llu^se bells 
always ring finm the dee[>. And the lisliennen 
of St Oiien’s Bay Bometiiin*s go to the edge of 
the water before (‘iiibarkiiig, to listen if they can 
hear the bedls upon the wind ; for if st), nothing 
will induce them to leave the shore ; but if all 
is (luict, they fearlessly set sail. 

There ai*e niimertuis legends of sunken cities 
scattered through Irehiinl, some of which are of 
a most romantic origin. Thus the space now 
covered by the Lake of Inchhjuiu is reported 
in foruier days to have been a populous and 
lloimsbing city ; but, for some dreadful and 
unabsolved crime, tradition says, it was buried 
beneath the de(^[) W'aters. The ‘dark spirit’ of 
its king still resides in one of the caverns 
which border the lake, and once ev<‘ry seven 
years at midnight he issues fortli, inountcid on 
liis white charger, and niaktts the complete circuit 
of the lake ; a ijerrormaiK e which he is to con- 
tinue tiU the silver hoofs of his steed are worn 
out, when the curse will be removed, and tlu' (utv 
reappear oiiee more in all its bygone eonditiou. 
The peasantry atlirm that (‘ven now, on a calm 
night, one may clearly see tlui towers and spii’es 
gleaming through the clear water. 

Witli this h'gend we may compare om* told 
by Burton in bis History of Irdand. ‘In Ulster 
is a lake tliirty thousand paces long, and fifleeii 
thousand broad, out of which ariseth the m»ble 
northern river railed Bani'. Tt is believed by 
• tlie inbabilants that lliey Wi'.re formerly -wieked 
vicious ppo]»le who lived in this place ; and there 
was an old prophecy in every one’s mouth, that 
whenever a well which was tluTcin, and was 
coutinually covered and locked U]> earefully, 
should he left o])eu, so grt’at a (luantity of water 
should issue thereout OS would forthu ith over- 
flow the whole adjacent country. It happened 
that an old beldam coining to fetch water, heard 
her child cry ; U])on which running away in hasb*, 
slie forgot to cf)ver the spring ; and coming buck 
b) do it, the laud was so overrun that it was 
past her lielp ; and at leiigtli she, her child, and 
all the tiUTitory were drowned, which caused this 
pool that remains to this d.iy.’ Cliraldus (^am- 
t»iensiR, too, notices the tradition of Lough Neagh 
having once been a fount, aiii which overtiowed 
tin' whole country, to which Moorti thus alludes : 

On Loupfli Neagh’s hanks, as the fi^lienuan strays, 
When the clear cold eve di clinincr. 

He Ki*t*s the round towers of other days 
In the wave beneath liiiii 

It may be remembered also, that Crofton 
Croker, in his Fairy Legends of the HoxUh of 
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Ireland, relates bow Ixiyond the Gallows Green 
of Cork, just oiilshle the town, there is a lake 
of wattu*, at the bottom of which arc buildings 
and gardens far more beautiful than any now 
to be seen. The legend runs, that long before 
Saxon foot touched Irish ground, therti was a 
great king called Core, whose palace stood wIkua^ 
the lak(i now is, in a gnuui valley. In the middle 
t)f the courtyard was a spring of fair water, so 
pure and clear that it was the wonder of the 
neigh lx>urh Of )d far and near. On one occasion^ 
however, when the king was {jiving a grand 
entertainment, it hap])eiied that in the midst of 
the banquet one of the, guests said to the king : 
‘May it please your Mujosty, here is everything 
in abundanf‘,e that heart can wish for excej)t 
water.* ‘Water,* re-idied the king, ‘you shall 
speedily have;’ and despatf:hing his daughter, 
tnc3 fair Gsga, she soon unlocked tlui door of the 
well ; but stooping down, she un for tuna Lely lost 
her balance and fell in. The water at oncfi rose, 
and speedily filled the green valley in which the 
king’s palace stood — a jiulgnunit, it is supposed, 
upon liiiii for having closed the well against the 
j)o(»r. 

Once more. On the Wf'st const of Ireland, near 
the cliffs of Moher, a long distance out at sea, 
the waves appear eontiuually breaking in white 
foam even on the calmest <lay. Tradition says 
that many years ago a flourishing city was 
swallowed up for some terrible crime, and that 
it becomes visible oiM*e every s(‘ven y(»,ars. it is 
further adfled, that if tluj person who hap])ens to 
see it could but kee,]) his eyes fixed upon it till 
lie reachcfl it, the city would be I'estorcd. Tt is 
unnecessary to add fui'ther instances to show how 
extensively credit is given in Iivland to this 
superstition, whieli, it lias lu'en siigge.'^ted, may 
have partly arisen from ojitical illusion, where 
the shadow of the inountaius and various faiitastie 
featiu'es (»f the land.scn])e are reflected from the 
ralm and unrulllefl bosom of a lake. Thus, 
said a peasant to an ollicer wbf) wa.s ((uartered 
ill the we.st of Ireland — ‘If, on a fine summer 
evening, when the sun is just sinking behind 
the iiK mil tain,'', you go to the lough, and get 
on a little bank tliat bangs over it on tlie 
west sidf*, and slof)p tlown, and look into the 
water, \ on ’ll sei; the finest sight in the whole 
world— for yfjii’ll see uiidiir you in the water, 
as jdaiii as you see me, a great city, with palaces 
ami churches and long stree,ts and sejuares in it.’ 

P.QS'^ing from Ireland to Wales, tradition says 
that the well-known town of Aberystwitli was 
formerly a long distance inland from the sea 
ail extensive tract of country, stretching for miles 
where water now rolls, ha\iiig heeii once a 
flouri.Khing and thriving district, cultivated and 
inhabited by a numerous iiopuhitiun, dwelling 
ill villages and towns, cities and seaports. One 
day, however, the sea arose far beyond its usual 
height, and lloodiiig the country around, formed 
Gardigan Bay. This iimlitiiui has been preserved 
in prose and verse ; and geologists' are of opinion 
that it is not entirely without foundation. 
According to another version of this legend, 
related by Mr Askew Roberts in his Gossipinff 
Guides to iV'ales, it seems that ‘the sternly advance 
of the wati'rs had causeil the inhabitants to erect 
sea-walls, and whore the rivers discharged them- 
selves into the ocean, floodgates were constructed, 
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which wore always closed at hi^h-water. The 
]\(‘eper of the floodgates, one iiij^ht, when the 
pe()])lG were asleep and the thle unusually hit^h, 
got drunk, and either neglected to see tlie gates 
pi*o])erly closed, or in his cu])s oj)eued tlieni 
hinis(*ir. Anyhow, the plain was deluged, the 
people were drowned, towns and ritii‘s alike 
being destroyer 1.’ 

Putting tradition aside, there can be no doubt 
! that in past centuries the sudden and destructive 
eiicroachnients of the sea occasionally swept away 
wide ilistricts of land, and gave an impetus t«» 
this kind of legendary ](»re. Tins has bei*n 
specially triu' of the Norfolk coast ; and it is a 
well established fact that the village of (Jromer — 
W'hich of late years has become a fashionabh*- 
litde watering-place — wils in years gone by an 
inland hamlet, another village having origi- 
nally stood where the sea now tosses to and iro. 
Ihmwicli, ■ again, now a mere villag(i mi tlie 
' Suffolk coast, three miles and a half from Sontli- 
w'old, was once an iiiiporfanf, opulent, and enm- 
me.reial city. Here, we me told, ‘ W(‘re cmiainly 
six if not eight parish ehiiivhes, besides three 
chantries; the Temple (Ihui’ch, which probably 
; lusloriged to the Templars, and al'tt'rwards to 
the, liospitallers ; the houses of Franciscan and 
Dtuninican friars, each with churches.^ The city, 
liowever, being situated on a coast destitute of 
rock, gradually yielded to Ihe violence of the sea. 
Tn the reign of Henry IT!., it is recorded how 
the king wrote to tht‘ barons of Suffolk to assist 
the i nil a hi hints in slojming the destruction. In 
> 1(577 tic sea reac-hed tlie market-place; and in 
! 170*2, St Peters (Huircli was divested of its lend, 
tindVr, htdls, &c. ; and in the 3 ear IHIG Dunwich, 
it is said, ‘consisted of only forty-twi> houses 
i and half a church.’ 

I The ancient Lowestoft is generally eonside,red 
to have been washed away at an early ]»erind 
I by the ocean, for, till the iJoth year of Henry 
VllL, the remains of a blockhouse u]»oii an 
, insulate! I spot were to he seen at low watei* 
about four furlongs cast of the jiresent l)<*a<h. 
Slow, (leserihiiig the great tide of 1001), says : 

' ‘'idle sea brake in over the banks of the Thuiiies 
! and other rivers, drowning many towns an<l 
mncli people, uilb iiiiiuiiierabh* nuniberh of oxen 
. and slice]) ; iit which time the lands in Kent 
j that sometimes belonged to Duke (.loelwvn, 

' of Kent, were coveivd with sand and tlrowju'd, 
Avliich are to this day called (jiKulwin Sand^.’ 
Lastly, we find in Cornwall numerous legends 
' relating to lost cities, soim* of which, it would 
seem, arc founded partly U]H)n fact. Thus, the, 
Scilly Teles, it is said, were onc,e nuitetl to the 
niMiidan«l by a tract of countiy known as tin*, 

■ ‘ T.vdnesse,’ which, according to the Saxon Cliro- 
1 iiich*, was destroyed on the 11th April lUPt). Mr 
I Wai’iicr, in his Tovr ihroiujh Cornwall, says that 
i although ‘the records of history do not rise so 
1 higl) as the era when this disjunction happened, 
yet w’e have docmnenls still reniiiining which 
prove that this etrait must have been cousidtu-ably 
wid*‘ned, and the number of the Hcilly Isles 
greatly increased within the last sixteen or seven- 
teen centuries by the waters of the Atlantic, 
receding ]>robab]y from tlie coast of Aiiierieji, 
pressing towards the coast of Britain, and over- 
whelming parts of the wcistern shores of Cornwall.’ 

Again, that beautiful and romantic spot, St 


Michael’s Mount, ()j)]} 08 ite the h’ttle market-town 
of Marazioii, and about three miles and a half 
from Penzance, which is now sej^arated from the 
mainland at high ti<le by the sea, is supposed to 
have biicn originally Kurroiinded by a dense forest. 
This iden is sti’i'iigthened by tlie fact that the 
remains of trei's have been discovered in its 
neighbourhood, ami also from its Comish name, 
which means the ‘Cray Buck in the Wood.’ 
Beneath the sands on the coast near Hayle, 
tradition says, the castle of Theodoric, king of 
(\)i‘nwall, lies buried, and that on cerlain occa- 
sions some of the castle turrets can be iliscerued. 
Lostwithiel is also aflirinetl b^*^ the Corjiish 
])eitsiuitry to have bo' ii in former ages a city of 
considerable dimensions, liaviiig been sAVullowed 
up by an eartlupiake. 

To (piote one further instance, recorded by Mr 
Hunt, in his J^opnlar liomanas of the ^Ved of 
Ktifiland. It a]»pears that once there sb)od on 
iJie northern slu)rcs of Cornwall u cit}' calleil 
Langanow, which in its best days possessed 
seven cbn relies, each of -wliicli was famous for 
its size and beauty. The inhabitants were 
M't*althy, dtuiving their riches from the f(Ttility 
of the huid and from the sea, which yielded 
them abundance of tin and lead. To this 
cit^r criminals were sent from various ])art.s 
ot the country, and made to work in the, 
mines. Hnhu])])ilv, however, tlieii* jiroxiniity had 
a bad inlhiemui upon the pi'ople, who gav«* way 
to sinfiil ])ursuit‘^ ami pleasures. Ace«»rdingly, 
the wrath of Cod eventually descended ujiou 
them ; and one night a violent tempest arose, 
raging with una])ated fury for thret; ilavs ami 
nighte. At the end of this time, the city liad 
entirely disappeare<l, being buried bem'iuli the 
sandhills which the wind had licaped together on 
that ill-fated spot. 


ONE FALSE, BO T II F A I It ; 

OR, A HARD KNOT. 

BV JOHN B. TIAUWOOD. 

CHAPTER V. — silt PAOAN. 

‘Cheer up, though, Sii* Pagan! It comes and 
goes that way. And if Prince Arthur didn’t 
win the Cup, it was no fault of tlie dog’s, after 
all.’ 

‘Never thought it was, Weston,’ was the curt 
reply. 

‘Nor yet it wasn’t the trainer’s fault. Sir Pagan,’ 
promptly rejoined the first speaker. ‘A bj’avi'i' 
greyhound or a staunclier never started out of 
slip; and he came in prime condition, fresh as* 
paint, to the ])osl — he di<l, and with oiil,y five, 
to three laid against him at the la^t. And if 
there liadn’L been that aggivivating dnub](', and 
the Tool of a judge hadn’t ruled it against Priiiee, 
Arthur, the tiling was’ — — ■ 

‘There, there, Weston !’ broke in the baronet 
roughly but not unkindly; ‘don’t hash ut) that 
(dd story again. I’ve heard enough of it, 
ami it’s always much to the same tune, and 
ends somehow* in leaving my pocket cniptiiT 
than before. Y(»n <li<In’t come up to-day merely 
to tell me w’hy my dog didn’t win the York (’up. 
— None of them sick, are they!’ he added haf:tily 
and with genuine anxiety. 
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‘No, Sir ra^aii ; thn/iv all rif?lit, the beauties, 
and fit as ’—the ppeaker hesitated for a iiiomout, 
in search of an atiequate siinilo, and not finding 
one at once apposite and iinliac.kneyed, ended his 
phrase jueekly with — ‘fiddles. — But that isn’t 
quite all. I made; bold to run up to-day to ask | 
you for u chttqiie, Sir I’ngau.’ 

‘ And you couldn’t have come at a worse time, 

T can tell you that,* returned his employer irri- 
tably, as he tapped hard with the sun-browned 
fondiuger of his ungloved right hand on the 
battered mahogany table by which he stood. 

‘Now, Sir P.,* began the trainer persuasively, 
‘we imiat be reasonable, Sir P.— mustn’t W'c? — 
and look at both sides of the thing. I have 
exjienses, heavy (‘xpenses, to kcuq) up my pl.ace 
on the Berksliiie Howns. Haven’t I got watchers 
to ])ay — ay, and to keep iij) to their work — b(5sides 
w'anting chaps to wat(di the watchers. There’s 
rtmt and taxes, there ’s the lads, and the vet., and 
the travelling, which requires no lads, but experi- 
enced men. I do justice to the df»gs — every 
gentleman owns that ; but 1 ’ve a duty, too, to 
my own family, and I can’t be always paying out 
and never putting in ; can 1, Sir Pagan ? A hun- 
dred is notiiing to you ’ 

‘Isn’t it, though !* rapped out the baronet 

i »otulaiitly. ‘1 tell you, Weston, as 1 told you 
adore, that it’s dead -low water with me, and 
that theni isn’t a fellow in London harder pressed 
than myself. J^'ortune keeps dancing ahead of 
me like a \Vill-o’-the-\Vis]), I think, to lure me 
on through bog ami (luaginii’c, and always keeps 
lM‘yond my reach. 1 could almost wish, now, 
that T ’d never hud a horse of my ow'ii, or a dog. 

I ’ve a mind to cut the whole thing, drop my 
baronetcy like a hot ]a)tulo, call luyseir plain 
Pagan C’ai'cw', and as such, be oil’ to Australia. 
At any rate, 1 could dig.’ 

It was evening alivady, and the gas that had 
been lighted in the dusky, aiiguJar < lining-room 
of the grim old house in Bruton Sti'cet, threw 
its yellow gleam njion the two parties to this 
c.oiivers{itioii, each a type ai’ter his kind. Mr 
Weston, the trainer, was a stout man of middle 
age, whose buff waistcoat, neatly tied cravat of 
palest blue, and wholesome, chian-shaven face, 
indicated nothing that we usually associate with 
a mercenary connection with dogs, liorses, and the 
Turf, llis app(’arance W’as ubiiost ostentatiously 
res])ectal)le ; and his shrovd blue eyes, a trifle 
restless, j»erliap8, retained almost a bo}dsh candour 
when they met those of a customer or ]Kitron. 
Vet Joseph Weston had been a trainer of ruce- 
liomes before he was a trainer of greyhounds ; and 
if his character remained as honest as his looks, 
he "Was an astonishing examphi of how it is pos- 
sible in any calling to avoitf the pervading con- 
tagion of roguery. 

Very different was the aspect of Sir Pagan. 
A young man still — he was in ivulity eight-and- 
tweiity, but looked obler by half-a-d(»zeu years — 
1 m* sli()we<l not the faintest reseinbhuice to his two 
beautiful sistei's. Nay, more ; a hasty observer 
might Jiave failed to che?s him as a gentleman ; 
but a more patient scrutiny would have rectified 
that eiTor. Sir Pagan was emphatically a gentle- 
man ; aud the remembi'aiice of the fact, and that 
lie was a Caivw of Curew, steadied liim, aud 
supported him somcdiow in the midst of wild 
comrades and evil counsellors. The baronet — 


it w'us Charles 1. who gave the honours of the 
Ulster Red Hand to his ancestors - had not begun 
his career under very favourable auspices, llis 
grandfather had been a magnificent local spend- 
thrift; his father a needy but ostentatious im- 
pairer of the deeply-dipped family property. Sir 
Pagan, half educated, found himself the" repre- 
sentative of the grand old nmiie, and the master 
of the ruinous mansion, with an estate that bore 
mortgagiis rather than crops, and a traditional 
obligation to keej) greyhounds, to hunt the 
county, and to contest elections, as his forefathers 
had done. 

There the head f»f the ancient house stood, in 
his dingy dining-room iu Brutou Street, his mus- 
cular hand resting on the graceful head of a noble 
greyhound of the old-fashioned Yorkshire breed, 
too aged, now, to wdii money for the luastiu* wliose 
almost inseparable friend he w'as. Personally, 
Sii* J’agau was a dark-liaired man of average 
height, with a well-knit figure, a swarthy com- 
plexion, and hard features. Strangers never liked 
him. But there was sinnethiiig in Sir Pagan’s 
U"ly face, when you came to know him, wliich 
]>leaded in his behalf a curious wistfiilnc'ss, as 
if he would be better if be could, which wc may 
read lu the (‘yes of more than one specimen of 
the genus to which he belonged. His educatiem, 
as has been said, had hec'u soi’ely neglect(Ml. 
Beyond a certain narrow practical groove, his 
ignorance was stupen<lous ; out then Tie hud the 
grace to be aware of it, aud to be sorry that it 
was so. As a hawking, hunting g(mtlemau, like 
tJiose early Sir Pagans whose oddly-sounding 
ba])tismal uppi‘llatiou cropped uj) so often iu 
his Devonshire ])e(ligiv(*, the baronet >^oul(l 
have done V(‘ry well. Ho could have charged 
with RujK'i't gallantly (‘uough. He would have 
won (credit had lie sailed with Effingham against 
tlM‘ Invincible Armada. Tu the nineteenth cen- 
tury he was an anachronisiii, much as a Sa<*.hem 
of the Pequods, iu ]>luiiu‘s and war-paint, would 
be ill the bustling IVbissacliUsetts of to-day. All 
bis life long he had been painfully short of cash, 
and he knew no way to redress the waning bal- 
ance at bis ])aukers’ but by wiuuiug bet or stake, 
l)}*^ a lucky deal in borse,H, or by cards. lie 
was in evening costume now, being engaged to 
dine in congi'iiial company at a well-known Club, 
the ChesUufield, where ])lay ran high, aud was 
therefore iu a hurry to he rid of his trainer, the 
more so as a demand for ready coin was to him 
a source of misery. 

The rapiil driving up of a cab, aud the 
clang and ])eal of kuoeker and door-bell, in- 
terrupted tlu* collorpiy betwiicn Mr Weston and 
his iimployer ; an<l tlu‘n followed the tread of 
feet and the murmur of voices, and stranger 
still, a sound as of stiffed sobs in the narrow 
entrance-hall. Before the baronet could recover 
fniiii his sujq)ris(*, the door of the dingy dining- 
room was hurriedly lluiig open by a nonde- 
script man-servant, lialf-groom, half-footman, wdio 
blurted out the words : ‘ Lady Leominster, Sir 
Pagan — that is to say, Miss Curew — and Mr 
Pontifex.’ 

Sir Pagan could hardly believe his ears. He 
came forward, lialf mccJianically, to receive the 
girl, in mourning garb, wlio tottered rather 
than walked into the room, putting out both 
her trembling little liauds to meet that which 
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the baronet soinewliat awkwardly extended to 
her ; find next, breaking down altogether, sank 
upon the chair nearest to her and sobbed ns if 
her heart would break. 

‘No one hilt yon, now, brother— no one but 
you ! ‘ she said, in a low wailing voice that it 
was very sad to hear. 

Sir Pagan winced perceptibly, ns though the 
words, or the tone of heart-broken wretchedness 
in which they were uttered, came home to him 
as a reproach. Fraternal affection is not a quality 
very strongly developed or very effusively tlis- 
played in modern English life ; but Sir Pagan, 
at the sight of his sister’s distress, could not 
but feel that as a brother he had been rough and 
careless. ‘ There, there, CMare — don’t cry,’ he said 
with clumsy kimlness, .as he bent over her. ‘ I ’m 
glad to see you ; but it does take a fellow aback, 

somehow, when he hadn’t a notion Mr — 

yes, Mr Pontifex — beg your pardon. I’m sure.* 
And he clutched the little lawyer’s fleshy hand 
between his own strong fingers with a force that 
made the visitor wince. ‘ Pray, sit down — so 
very kind of you — tliauks ! ’ and Sir Pagan looked 
round the room in bewilderment, until In^ espicjl 
the trainer, who wais now slowly sidling towai'ds 
the door. — ‘Another tinu*, Weston. I’ll write — 
or come.’ 

‘Good-evening, Sir P.,’ replied the discreet 
Weston, as he slipped out and softly reclosed 
the doi r. 

The tall greyhound, with a low whine akin 
to that recognition, solemnly advanced and 
laid his huiidsome head fc»r a moment on the 
arm *-f the slender girl, who remained in a 
crouching attitude in tlm chair into wliich die 
had fallen, and then gravely returned to his 
station at his masters fee.t. That master, sorely 
puzzled, looked first at his sister, and then at 
Mr Pontifex. The latter, having cleared his 
throat, and first wiped and then deliberately 
re.adjusted his gold-rimmed glasses, began ner- 
vously .an ex])lanation, the only immedi.ate effect 
of which was to increase fifty-fold the very natural 
perplexity of his host. 

‘13y Jupiter, sir!’ exclaimed Sir Pagan at last, 
shapping down Ids heavy hand upon the diilleil 
ana scratclual mahogany of the heavy old table, 
whereon many a fiuist had smoked under the 
Georgian reigns ; ‘ I don’t wish to he rude, but 
this will drive me mad, 1 think. 1 nndiT- 
stood you to say that it w’as my sister (flare 
— the Marchioness — that you have brought here 
with you to-day, and now you hint that it is 
Cor.a — I thought it w.as from the first — ami 
what’s .all that about Lady JJarbara somebody, 
and Castid Vawr, and the ])ainful business, and 
so forth? What has happened? All I can 
gather is that there has been a row of some sort.* 

‘Excuse me. Sir Pagan,’ replied the polite 
little Lawyer; ‘I did not venture to commit 
myself to any decided statement as to the identity 
of the lady wlio ’ 

‘Do you not know me— brother?’ exclaimed 
the sobbing girl, pushing ba(;k her veil, and 
letting the gaslight stream full upon her agitated 
face. 

‘ No ; upon my honour, I don’t, for in truth 

it’s so many years since’ blundered out 

the young baronet in his hluff way. ‘But don’t 
cry, dear. You’re my sister, anyhow, and you 


are welcome. I’ll do my best.* And again Sir 
Pagan lookeil distractedly at the solicitor. 

‘ I am Clare — poor Clare,* she answered ; and 
then, after a pause, 'ivent on: ‘I have coino to 
seek shelter, come to take refuge with you, Pagan, 
until I can prove what I say. You are not angry 
with me, are you, brother d(*ar, because T — because 
1 come t<.> you ? ’ 

The last words wore so touchingly uttered, 
that rough Sir J’ag.an’s own voice was a little 
husky as he rcplieil, patting her g(mtly on the 
shoulder, as if she had been a cliiltl : ‘No, no; 
j never think that. You mustn’t mind me, yon 
know. T w'as always a Ixjar, wasn’t I ? T ’ll do 

my best, though— and— .and Mr Pontifex, 

one word with you. — Back in no time, dear 1 * 
And with scant ceremony. Sir Pagan whisked 
the plump, elderly attorney out of the room, nml 
into a den wdiicli the master of the house called 
his study, and which, so far us Mr Pontifex could 
see by the dim light of a candle that his host 
had snatched up in traversing the marrow hall, 
was littered with a wild confusion of fishing- 
tackle, whips, hoots, spurs, and other parapher- 
nalia of the chase, a p.air of gi.ant antlers iHUtig 
nailed above the mean clihnney -piece, but which 
contained never a book. The owner of this 
delecLahle library turned sharply upon the lawyer, 
glad, as it seemed, to speak his mind to a man, 
undisturbed by tlif‘ presence of the hysterical sex. 
j ‘Look ye, Mr Pontifex,’ he said; ‘one thing 
! out of all this muddle is clear, and that is, that 
yini mean well and mean kindly ; but nil the 
rest is a riddle to me. 1 don’t take sides myself, 

I in rows bi'tween women. And by Jove ! sir, I’m 
I no more fit to decide in sucli a matter than my 
dog Dart is. Clare and tkii‘a were always alike 
! — wonderfully alike— somebody might be sure to 
I spot the right one ; but I, .anyhow, wtmldn’t 
risk anything on my own judgment. In any casi*, 
she is my sister, poor thing.’ 

‘And therefore can (‘ount on a refuge and 
frien<lly sympathy here, Sir I’ngan, if 1 apjire- 
heiul you rightly ?’ said the lawyer. 

‘Just so,* answt5re.d Sir Pagan, kicking at the 
rusty fender. ‘Of course I B(‘e that something’s 
dre.adfnlly wrong — somebody’s not playing on the 
squ.are ; luit in any c.ase, Cora — or Clare— must 
stop lierc till it’s put to rights.’ 

‘Then 1 have only to take my leave. Sir 
Pagan,’ s.aid Mr Pontifex, and with a tolerably 
good grace submitted his plumj) and flaccid hand 
to a second experience of the baronet’s vice-likci 
grip. Thiiii Sir Pagan re-conducted his visitor 
U) the street-door, where the cab was still in 
waiting ; and when that hired vehicle had gone i 
I clattering olf, Sir Pagan slowly retui'ncd to the j 
I room where he had left his sister. I 


P L A Y. 

A BITORT time ago, one of our greatest living 
English musicians received a visit from an 
! intimate friend, who had arrived unexpectedly 
I from tlie country at a somewhat early hour of 
the forenoon. When admitted into the house, 
I the visitor at once made his way to the com- 
' poser’s study, and, presuming on the close and 
! cordial nature of their long-standing acquaintance, 

I entered sijftly unaniKJUiiced. Sheets of music- 
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jwiper bJaclvIy pcorofl, covered the desk and the hoy, might have been more profitably employed; 
table and even overflowed on to the carpet — but they have served their turn nevertheless, 
telling of a rich brain-harvest of harmony reaped At seliool, I was an adept in amateur jugglery ; 
by tin* midnight pen. Bulky manuscript-books and I believe that it was to the perfect inde- 
lay open hen*, and there, and displayed their pendence yet harmony of the two hands, which 
cabalistic liieroglypliics, prisoned within ‘ bars,' such a tour de force, as the one that you surprised 
I like so many inky imps, grotosepudy struggling me in the execution of engendered, that I owe 
' over the pag(*s. The pian(» was open ; and a the case with which 1 mastered, almost at the 
violin and bow, lying in juxtaposition across their outset of my musical education, certain com- 
I em])ty case, seemed to indicate that the maestro’s positions which are marked hy diflicult ineapiali- 
i ideas had taken audible form and expression but tics of time, and whicli usually constitute a great 
1 a short lime b(;fore. stumbling-block, not only to beginners, but often 

But w'hat was the maestro d<Mng, since his pen to more matimj performers — such, for instance, 
lay for the moment idle, with its chon blood as the concluding “A^ivace” movement of Beoth- 
oozing on the l)lf)tting- paper, and violin and oven’s Sonatina in G, Op. 79. More than that, 
piano mute.? I’acing the room with knitted it stands me in good stead even now. After 
brow and far-off eyes ? Tearing his hair in a a long night’s work, ns this has been, when I have 
fine froiizy of agonised inspiration ? Gazing at been wTiting musii*. for many hours by an artificial 
the nciwly-risen sun in search of the divine light, all earth, sea, and air seem ruled with five 
afflatus? Not just then, at anynite. Standing parallel lines, and I behold men, not as trees, 
with his face turned a lilLle away from the door, but as croLchcit^ and (paavers walking. Then I 
and conserjueiitly unaware for several momenta take up my three oranges for a few minutes ; 
of the presence of an intrinler, he was tossing and the rapid and incessant shifting of the eyes 
three oranges, keei)ing tlnun all in the air at from one to the other brings relief and renovation 
once, with a dexterity of manipulation that to the vision strained hy monotony. Play pro- 
a professional juggler might have envied, and perly chosen should in its kind be an assistance 
; which heliokeued no inconsiderable amount of to, not mertdy a relaxation from, work.’ 

! practice. Now high, now low ; now fastej*. And indeed we find ibis principle exemplified 
I now slower ; now np])arently rev(dving from one not only in the private recreations of many great 
■ hand to the other in regular rotation ; now men which have been made known to us, but 
' darting in and out, backwards and forwards, in the teaching of some of the most stKiight- 
with a rapi<lity that seemed to trace yellow forward and outspoken of them. On the first 
; circles and triangles before the bewiblered eye, of (>ctoi)er siwcral years ago, two eminent surgeons 
whirlc‘d the oranges ; and there, as gravedy were delivering the introilnctory address to the 
; eager and intent upon maintaining their motion students at tlm opening of the me«lical schools 
j as though it were the weightiest ecuicei’u of life, attaclie<l to lludr ivspective hospitals in London 
1 stooil tluj genius who had given op(!ra and for the winter session. One advised his hearers 
I omtorio to ilie worl^l, and who had touched the to eultivatt*. some, mechanical art, such as wood- 
I hearts of thousands by his wondrous invocation e.arving ()r turning, or to habituate themselves 
j of wood and wire witli a power such iis has been to the ns(i of carpentero’ tools as much as possible, 
vouchsafed to but few men. . in order that tliey might aecpiire a digital dexterity 

An exclamation from the astonished spectator and pliant rcadim‘ss of hand -a tactual instinct, 
at length broke the spell ; the oranges descended as ho termed it — which should befit them to 
to the floor in an un])remcditatod grouping ; become skilful operators. The other bade them 
and the musician turned in some confusion to devote their hdsure luomeiits to the assiduous 
stammer out a greeting to tlu^ witness of his ])iactice of some musical instrument with the 
feat of legerdemain. Feeling that an exphvnation same objt'ct. AVhile, hy a curious coincidence, 
of the scene was expectiid and to some exigent a celebrated physician in Scotland was at the 
necessaiy, he presently volnuLeered it in these same moment counselling his youthful auditors 
j terms : to pursue the study of music, not only as a health- 

[ ‘There is nothing which, once thoroughly ful change from their graver labours, but in 
learned, is ever entirely forgotten ; and nothing order that the ear might be educated to tlie 
is ever learned uselessly, provided that it be not delicacy of pc-rception which would be of great 
in itself immoral or prejudicial to the individual service to them in auscultation wdth the stetho- 
or the community. Put anything carefully away, scope. 

they say of material objects, and yon will be sure A renowned philosopher not long dead is said 
to find a pse for it btdbre seven years are over, to have delighted in conjuring tricks, and to have 
It is just tile same with every mental acquisition, declared that he could gauge a stranger’s character 
True, our time may be put out at better interest better by the manner in which he took or refused 
in some pursuits than in others ; and it is very a ‘ forced ’ card, than by an hour’s conversation 
likely that the hours which 1 devoted to these with him ; and as a sort of corollary, and at the 
" monkey tricks,” os my parents and other guar- same time a converse to this, it may he noted 
diuus not unjustly termed Uiem, w*hen I was a that prestidigitators — w'ho are of necessity close 
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observers of human nature — certainly seem invari- 
ably to select ^ without hesitation those who ore 
best fitted to serve their ends without suspicion, 
from Hiiioiigst an auflience whom they have never 
seen before. 

Tliere can be no dOubt that many of the minor 
details (;f ivork can be acquired or developed in 
sjjort ; that play may be the forej’unner of bettered 
work. Nor is this to be considered a mere psychic 
coiKH’it, when we remember that in perfection of 
minor detail is summed up iiine 4 ontha of excel- 
l(*nce in art. Genius, or rather what is frecjiienlly 
called jrenius, is only the result of indefatigable 
perseverance and attention to the low'est mechanical 
com]deteness. What iiainter could hope to reach 
the ])iiinacle Of success who did not understand 
the ])rocess of properly mixing his colours? — a 
process no more artistic in itself than that of a 
iKiker who coin})ounds a l(jaf. What musician 
lias attained to ciiiinonci' Avho has not uiulcr‘'om‘ 
the <lrudj^ery of the scales, or plodded thi*oiiy;h 
th(; Djyasdust ni3’steries of tlioroUf'h-b.'usK and 
counterpoint? Above all, wdiere is the pt)et who 
kuow's not Lindley Murray? AVliately says that 
words arc pre-requisites of thoiij^ht ; Dr Angus 
goes further, and atlinna that ‘the thoughts W'e 
cannot express are properly not yet our.^.* 

Seeing, then, that in play niaj' he laid the actual 
foundation of what is inoic to be relied upon than 
genius, and without which genius itself is impoUmt, 
it behoves us to direct the pastiuui of those over 
whom we have any control into such grooves 
os will be conduc.ivt'. to the greatest benefit in 
after-years. Some natural Ixuit or aptitude may 
occasionally b(3 judicated, and taken as a guide ; 
but as a I’ule, a healthy mind may he trained 
to success in anything, if follow’ed up in the 
one dii'ectii)!! ; just a.s a healtliy body will I'xced 
in jiedeNtriiniism, ])Ugilism, swiinuiing, WTestling, 
or acrobatics, acco2\ling to its education. 


FOR H T ]\I S E L F AT. O N E. 

A TALE OF REVEKSKl) JDKNTITIES. 

131' T. W. Hl'KIOnT. 

ClTAl'TEll V. 

The sound of footsteps put an end to Frobislu-i'.^ 
musings. He looked up, and next moment a glad 
light leaped into hi* 03 es. Elma Deeno w.as 
coming towards him ; but she held her sunshade 
so low that he could not tell wdiethei* she had 
seen him. He rose and went to meet her. 
‘ Truant ! w'here have you been all this time ? ’ 
he said. ‘I have not seen you since’ 

‘Since half-])ast seven this inorniiig, and it 
is now exactly eleven,’ answered Miss Deene 
demurely. ‘ Tliree hours and a half — a long 
time, truly.* 

‘ It seems like three day’s and a half to m^.’ 

‘ You might have seen me at breakfast, bad you 
cared to do so.* 

‘ 1 was very busy, so took breakfast in my own 
room. But you look warm, 771a belle. Have you 
been chasing a butterfl}", or merely robbing the 
roses of some of their tints ? * 


‘ Captain D3^son and I have been flirting on the 
croquet lawui. Arc you not jealous V 
‘ Not in the least.* 

‘That must he because 3"ou are afraid of him. 
He is a most terrible fellow' — by his own account. 
Shot no fewer than thirteen tigers wdien in 
India.’ 

‘And all of them with tlie long-bow', I moke 
no doubt. — But what have you in this basket of 
yours ? Something in connection wdth some 
charity, T su])pose?’ 

I ‘bio. T’m only hemming a couple of dusters 
for the housekeeper. Getting my hand in, you 
know.’ 

‘ Gelling 3'«>ur hand in 'I ’ 

‘Yes ; against the time you and I are married. 

I shall have all this sort of thing to do then, and 
I may ns w'ell begin to practise in time. 1 went 
into the kitchen tlie other day, and the cook 
taught me how to make an apple dumpling. Are 
you fond of a])i)le dumplings?* 

‘ Vei y. At least 1 should he, if they were made 
h3' you.* 

‘ Tlie sole 3'ou had at dinner yesterday was fried 
by me.’ 

‘ It was the sweetest sole 1 ever tasted.* 

‘1 ga\e tlui cook live shillings, and she let me 
fry it all by myself.’ 

‘Very kind of the cook.* 

‘ T st udy Hoycr for an hour every morning.* | 
* Y(»u w'ill lie quite a little treasure of a house- | 
keeper.* 

‘I’ve a great deal to h»arn. We shall not be 
able, to aftbid a servant, shall we?* 

‘ Hum — well, only a small oiu* at first,, perhaps. 
Now 1 come to think of it, Jilin a, there seems 
something mean and cow'a]*dl3’^ in dragging a girl 
like you down to tlui level of my poverty-stricken 
life.*' 

‘Dick, 1 won’t listen to y^ou, if you talk such 
nonsens(‘.’ 

‘Your life has been one of ease, of luxury 
alnio.st. You Lave never known the wiuit of 
inonc3". Have 3'oii fully w’l'ighed the conse- 
([Ueiices of t3’ing yoiirscdf for lile to u man who 
hadn’t a Un-iiounil note in the W'orld to coll his 
own V ’ 

‘ Why, of course 1 have, 3^011 great goose.* 

‘And the, jisk does not fiighten 3'ou?* 

‘Isol the least bit in the world.* 

‘By niarryiiig without your uncle’s consent, 
you will lose the eight thousand pouiids which 
W'ould otherwise, l oine to you under y'our grand- 
mother’s will. Mr I’ehworth will never consent 
to your iMunying me.’ 

‘AVIuit then ? 1 love you better — far better thai^ 
the eight tluuisaud pounds.’ 

‘ 1 can (jll’er n ou no hetticr home than three or 
foui* dingy I'oonis in a back-street in Ijondon.’ 

‘So long as it is our home, I shall be con- 
tent.’ 

‘ Ko more carriage-drives, but the twopenny 
’bus instead ; no more servants to wait upon 
you ; no flower-shows, no operas, no picnics.* 

‘Other people live without such things, and 
an* content. Why not T ? ’ 

‘ My brave-hearLed girl ! * 

‘Think how cosy we shall be, Dick, on winter 
evening.s in our little home] And when we 
choose to go out, no cares, no responsibilities, but 
just the latchkey in your pocket, and there you 
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are. And on Satunlttv ni^dits we nhall have to 
go marketing, you nn<i T, with a big basket and 
a bulky uiubrella, and bring home the butter and 
the eggs, and the asparagus and the truffles ; and 
I shall have to bo very careful that the shop- 
keepers do not overclmi’ge me.' 

‘ Asparagus and truffles on tliree guineas a week, 
wliich will be about the extent of my income ! 
We should be ruined in n month.* 

‘ I should have said cabbages and turnips. 
And then in summer, our window-sill shall i)e 
as full of flowers as it will hold, and that shall 
be our garden. And of an evening, when you 
have done writing, you shall sit by the open 
window with your slippers and your ])ipe — 1 
shall allow you to smoke, you know — and rc'ad 
bits of Tennyson to me, or a chapter out of the 
last novel ; while I darn your gloves or sew on 
your buttons. And when it gets too dark to see 
to read or sew, but not dark enough to light the 
lamp — for we must be very economical — I will 
sing to you one or two of those songs that you 
say you love so well ; and we shall he as happy, 
Dick, dear, as two robins in a nest.* 

Her eyes were glowing ; the delicate colour in 
her cheeks had deepened while she was speaking. 
Can it he wondered at if Master Frank stooped 
and kissed the face that was gazing up so con- 
fidingly into his? In any case, os veracity 
compels us to state, that is what be /lid. 

‘ Fie ! Dick, naughty boy ! what right have 
you to take such liberties?* she saitl with a 
pretty pout. 

‘ The temptation was too much for me.* 

‘1 hear voices,* exclaimed Miss l)<‘eiie ; ‘(fluuie ! 
and Captain Dyson are coming this way. Let 
us turn down here.* 

They took a winding path thi'ough the shruh- 
hery that led to another ])art of tlu'. grounds, and 
were presently lost to view. 

From the foregoing conversation, it will at once 
be understfiod that our friend Mr Frobisher had 
not neglected to make his hay while the sun 
shone. When he had made up his mind that he 
was in love with Miss Dee.nc — and it did not take 
him long to arrive at that conclusion — he at once 
set to work with his customary ardour to achieve 
success in n pursuit that was utterly new and 

strange to him. But his victory had not been 

a dilncult one, for, truth to tell, Eliiia was quite 
08 deeply in love with him as he was with her. 
When ne had taken her hand one day and 

whispered certiiin words in her eiir, she hung 

her head for a few moments, then looking up, 
her eyes dimmed with tears, and a little half- 
pathetic smile playing round her lips, she had 
said simply : ‘If you value my love os much 
as you say, it is all yours.* 

And thus the affair was settled between them, j 
only for the present the sweet secret was all their 
own ; for a little while no one must know it 
hut themselves. 

Scarcely were Frobisher and Miss Deene lost 
to view, when* Captain Dyson and Miss Pebworth 
appeared on the scene. Clunie was hanging on 
the little warrior’s arm, and appeared to be 
intensely interested in what he was saying. His 
shrill piping voice could be heard while he was 
still some distance away. 

‘There I was, Miss Pebworth,* he was saying, 


‘perched in a mangrove tree, on one side of me 
the tiger, on the other the tigress — waiting.* 

‘0 Captain Dyson, wliat a frightful predica- 
ment ! * 

‘ Their instinct told them that in time I must 

succumb to hunger and fatigue, and then * 

‘You quite make me tremble. Let us sit 
down here in the shade, please.* 

‘ By all means. I am flattered by your 
interi‘st.* 

‘But why did you not shoot the wretches?* 
asked Clunie, as Dyson sat down in close prox- 
imity to her. 

‘Miss Pebworth, I had only one bullet left,* 
replied the Captain, with his most tragic air. 

‘I should have died of fright— 1 know I 
should.* 

‘What was to be done? Death — a horrible 
death — stared me in the face. Suddenly, a happy 
thought struck me. I was groping absently in 
my pockets, when all at once my fingers encoun- 
tered a hard substance. Wliat do you Uiink it 
was ? * 

‘ Gracious me ! Another bullet, perhaps ? ’ 

‘No, Miss Pebworth; it was not a bullet. It 
was a nutmeg ! ’ 

‘ A nutmeg. Captain Dyson ! How very re- 
markable ! * 

‘It was more than remaikable — it was provi- 
dential. The moment I felt the nutmeg, I kn(*w 
I was saved. I loaded my rifle with it, in place 
of an ordinary bullet, and fired. I am a dead- 
shot, and my usual skill did not fail me. The 
nutmeg entered the animal’s left eye and crashed 
through his brain. One of my enemies was dis- 
posed of.* 

‘How very brave ! How exceedingly clever !* 
*1 loaded again with the r(‘{il bullet, and ten 
seconds later the tigiHiss lay lifitless iii tlie dust. 
The skins of the two animals are on uiy library 
floor at the present moment.* 

‘What a wonderful escape! I could listen to 
you all day long,* said Clunie as she rose and put 
up her sunshade. 

‘You do indeed flatter me, Miss Pebworth.* 

‘You will tell me some more of your remark- 
able adventures, Captain Dyson, will you not?* 

‘ I shall only be too gratified to do so.* 

‘For the present, I must leave you. Mamma 
will be looking for me.* She let him squeeze the 
tips of lier fingers for a couple of seconds, and 
next moment was tripping lightly across the lawn 
towai'ds the house. 

The Captain followed her with admiring glances. 
‘ A most superior girl,’ he muttered to himself ; 
* and so very appreciative.* Then he lit a 
cigarette, and strolled back in the direction of 
the croquet-ground, 

CHAPTER VI. 

In a cool morning-room wliich Mr Pebwortli 
had appropriated to liis own uses, that gentleman 
and Mr Dick Drummond, whom he still looked 
upon as his nephew, were closeted together. Mr 
Pebworth liad a little business in hand which 
he was anxious to bring to an auspicious conclu- 
sion. ‘Dempsey has agreed to invest a couple 
of thousands,* he was saying, ‘ and Dyson fourteen 
or fifteen liundred. I suppose, my dear Frank, 
I may put you down for the same amount as oup 
friend the Oaptuiu ? * 
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‘Tn matters of this kiiul, as I have told you 
before, I am the veriest infant. If you tell me 
tliat the speculation is a sound one, 1 have no 
objection to invest.* 

‘ As sound as a roach.’ 

‘No fear of its crack in" ut) in a month or 
twor 

‘My dear Frank! As if 1 sliould ask you to 
associate yourself with any speculation that Wiis 
not absolutely hond-jUie, Tlie Patent B(ittled 
Ozone Company ofl’ers a magnificent field for 
enterprising capitalists. FifU'en per cent, per 
annum guaranteed, ami a bonus every six months. 
Think of that ! Fifteen per cent, and a bonus ! ’ 

‘ Why, I shall be a millionaire before I know 
where 1 am. Vem shall have a che<|ue in the 
course of a few days.’ 

‘ Bless you —bless you ! I suppose I can lock 
np the coupons in my fireproof safe along with 
the other documents I hold belonging to you?’ 

‘ Do so. They will be safer in your keeping 
than in mine.’ 

‘My own idea, exactly. — By-the-by, my dear 
Frank, I hope you won’t think it inipertinent 
ori my part, out may 1 ask whether Mr Drum- 
mond’s stay at Waylands is likely to be a very 
lengthy one ? ’ 

‘That de])ends upon himself. T want him to 
stay here altogether — to make Waylands his home, 
iv fact. But he ’s so very inde})endeiit. He talks 
about going back to his brush and palette in our 
old rooms in Soho.* 

‘A very sensible young man. He would feel 
’’'imself too much like a clei)endant here. In any 
cascf my dear Frank, it seems hai’dly advisable 
that the intimacy betweem yourself and him 
should be kept up on the same familiar footing as 
of old.* 

‘I don’t know so much about that, in Dick’s 
case. Vou see, we W'ere chums together all 
through those old poverty-stricken days that 
now seem so hard to beliiive in. When a man 
has shai-ed his last sixpence with you — when you 
have dined together off sixpeiinyworth of cold 
meat and a pint of p(jrter ; Avlieii you have walked 
the streets together for hours after daik, because 
your togs were so shabby you couldn’t be seen out 
by daylight ; why, if Fortune ever does turn up 
the ace of trumps, that man is the first whom 
one ought lo reuKiiiibcr. Don’t you agree with 
me. Uncle Pijhworth?’ 

‘Certiiiiil)', my dear Frank, certainly. Grati- 
tude is always beautiful. I am grateful for many 
things.* 

‘ So that you see,’ continued Drummond, ‘ Dick 
and I arc almost like brothers ; and if he leaves 
Waylands, 1 shall miss him more, than I could say. 
He attends to my letters and accounts and all 
sorts of bothering things. I never could answer 
letters, you know.’ 

‘My dcjir Frank, why not take mo for your 
guide, philosopher, and friend, unworthy 'me? 
Mr Drummond cannot claim to have that experi- 
ence of the world that I have ; he cannot claim 
to have that interest in your welfare that I, your 
uncle on your poor dear mother’s side, have. No, 
no. Ask anybody, everybody, they will all say : 
“Pchworth’s heart is in the right place.” That 
heart, my dear nephew, I need hardly say, is 
entirely devoted to your s(;rvice.* 

‘Very kind of you, I must say. Somehow, 


nowadays, I seem to have no end of friends. 
Everybody seems to like me. Once on a time, 
poor old Dick was the only friend I had in the 
world.’ 

Mr Puhworth shook his h(‘ad in grave dissent. 
‘Your noble heart, Frank, would secure you 
friends in whatt'.ver position of life you might 
be place<l.’ 

At this moment a servant entei'ed with a card 
on a salver. Dick b)ok it and read : ‘“IMie Hon. 
Mrs Glackmannaii.” Don’t know her. Never 
heard the name before,’ he added. 

‘One of the most notorious beggars in these 
parts,’ obs(*rve(l Mr Pebworth sententiously. 

‘ A beggar, uncle ! ’ 

‘I mean for so-called charitable objects. Be- 
ware of her, Frank, or she will wheedle your 
purse out of your pocket before you know what 
yon ore about.’ 

‘ In any case, I suppose I must go and sec the 
woman,’ answereil Dick; and with that he rose 
and left the room. 

Mr Pehwovth looked after him with a sTi'*or. 
‘A gilded puppet ! ’ he muttered to hiniscK. ‘But 
I must have the pulling of the strings, not Mr 
Drummond. A dangerous fellow that. He must 
be got away from ^^^•lylands at any cost’ He 
rose, ran his fingers tlirough his hair, buried his 
hands dee]) in his pockets, and began to pace the 
room slowly. ‘I breathe again,* he said. ‘This 
cheque which Frank will give me will just 
pull me thrtuigh my dilliculty with Staikie 
and Co. lie will never ask to see the coupons. 
If I can only contrive to tide over the next 
three memths, I shall be safe — saft*.’ He, sighed 
heavily, wiped his li(>t palms with his hamlker- 
chief, and stood for a few moments gazing 
absently out of the o]H*n Fnnich-window. While 
he was thus eiigagefl, Frobisher came slowly along 
the terrace. At siglit of liini, Mr I*el> worth 
started. ‘Ah! Mr Kichard,’ he called out, ‘you 
were the very i)erson who was in my thoughts.’ 

‘ Kin<l of yon, I ’m sure,’ responded Frank. 

‘ I like people to think about me.’ 

‘If you nave a few miiiutes to smre, T should 
like to have a little conversation witii you.’ 

‘ T am entirely at your service, Mr Pebworth.* 

Tlie (ddiu* man led the way into the room, 
and Frobi.sher followed. ‘Pray, take a chair, Mr 
Drummond.’ 

Frank took one ; and Mr Pebworth sat down 
on the o])posite side of the table. 

‘ I have, just had a long talk with my nephew,’ 
said the latter. ‘Among other things, he re- 
marked that it was your intention to leave Way- 
lands in the course of a few days, and resume your • 
old mode of life in London. I quite agreed * 

‘And did ilear Bimple-mindecl Frank say that?* 
interrupted the other. ‘And did you really 
believe it?’ 

‘Eh?’ 

‘My dear sir, I gave you credit for having 
a higlier opinion of me, than that.’ 

‘Upon my word, Mr Drummond, I hardly 
follow you.* 

‘I apjieal tf) you, Mr Pebworth, os a man of 
the world. Should I not be a consummate ass to 
desert my friend at the very moment* he has 
stepped into eight thousand a year? It would 
be too much to expect of poor human nature, 
would it not ? ’ 
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‘Poor Immaii nature is weak, very,* uuswcretl 
Pekwortli witli a melancholy shake of the head, 
but with his cunning eyes lixed anxiously on 
FrohislHir’s face. 

‘iVnd as regards dear old Frank,* went on 
the otlier, ‘never wore the sweet offices of friend- 
sliij) more needed by him than at the present 
in onion t.’ 

‘1 eoiiless that 1 fail t<j apprehend your 
meaning.* 

‘Whim Frank was poor, Frank could take 
care of himself; now that Frank is rich, Frank 
must be taken care of. Ho must be proloctod 
from the horde of harpies and bloodsuckers who 
scent out a lich man as unerringly as though he 
were a pigeon and they so many kites bent on 
])icking his bones.* 

Mr Pebworth moved uneasily on bis chair. 
‘And you have constituted yon i self my ne])bew’s 
protector ? * he asked with a half-hidden sneer. 

‘I have constituted myself his protector, his 
adviser, and in all business matters his other 
self, or as we say in Latin, his alter ccfo. For 
the present, AVay lands is my home, and here I 
mean to stay — as long as it suits me, and no 
longer.* 

‘ Upon my word, sir, you assume a very 
independent tone in this matter.* 

‘And not without reason. — Listen to me, Mr 
Pebworth. My friend informed me not many 
minutes ago that you had persuaded him to invest 
heavily in Patent Ozones.* 

Mr Pebwoi th half started from his chair, and 
then sat down again. 

‘ Three weeks ago,* continued Frobisher imjier- 
turbahly, ‘at your suggestion he invested one 
I tlioueand pounds in Pau-Oaucasiaii mining shares : 
and you Iiave been ijuietly fi'iding your way 
with him as regards the African Sand Utilisation 
(Company.* 

‘And pray, sir, in what way may Jill this 
concern you ? ' 

‘Whatever concerns my friend — or his pocket, 
concerns me. How, I have only to go to Frobisher 
and lay before him a few plain facts — I have only 
to tell him that the Pan-Caucasian shares have 
been going down slowly but surely for the last 
seven days * 

‘A temporary panic, nothing more.* 

‘So be it. 1 Lave only to tell liim lli«nt 
there are some very ugly rumours afloat witli 
regard to tlie stability of the Patent Ozone 
Company ’ 

‘ Calumnies, base calumnies, every one ! * 

‘So be it. I have only to tell him that the 
list of the Directors of the Afiican Sand Company 
does not contain a name of any standing in the 
City — I have only to do this, Mr Pebworth, 
and my friend would come to you five minutes 
later wdth instructions to sell out without an 
hour’s delay eveiy shillirig’s-w'orth of stock you 
have bought in his name.* 

The pallor on Mr Pebwairth’s face had deepened 
as Frobisher’s cold unimjiassioned tones touched 
on one noint after another ; surprise and anger had 
padiuilly giviui place to abject fear ; for the time 
being the man looked ten years older than he i 
had looked ten minutes previously. He took i 
out his pockct-handkcrchiei furtively and rubbed 
his damp lingers with it under the table. Once, ( 
twice, he essayed to speak ; but no sound came i 


from liis lips. — Frobisber wras quietly rolling 
a cigarette. 

‘But you are not goiim to say anything of 
the kind to my diiur Frank, are you, " Mr 
Drummond?* The question bad something of 
the sound of a beggar’s whining entreaty. 

Frobisher looked up wntli a c.outeinptuous smile. 
‘Why should I not, Mr Pehw'orth? — why should 
I not?* he asked. ‘And then, again, wdiy should 
I?* he added a moment later. ‘I only speak of 
these trifles to prove to you how desirable it is 
that you and 1 should be friends.* He leaned 
bis elbows on the table and looked steadily 
into the oilier man’s face. ‘Don’t you think, 
Mr Pel) worth, that you and 1 had better be 
friends than enemies ? ’ he asked. 

Mr rehw'orth's eyes quailed and felL He 
drummed nervously for a moment or two with 
his fingers on thi; table ; then be said : ‘ 1 know 
of no reason, Mr Dniminond, why you and 1 
should not be friends— the best of friends.’ 

‘ Good,’ replied Frobisher. Then he finished 
the preparation of liLs cigarette before uttering 
another word. ‘Do you know, Mr Pebworth,’ | 
he resuiiied, ‘that it has often occurred to me how 
badly you were treated by the hitc Mr Askew, 
when he bequeathed every penny he died pos- 
sessed of to his scapegrace nephew, and left you, 
his first-cousin, emtindy out in the cold ? ’ 

Mr PehwTjrth stared, as well ho might ; but | 
the impassive face opposite told him nolliing. 
After a little pause of liesitation, be said : ‘ 1 iras* 
badly treated, Mr Drummond — very badly treated. 
The forgetfulness, the uukindness, of my aged 
relative, for whom i always cherislied a very 
Avarm afhu Liou, has, I need hardly say, touched 
me to the quirk.* 

‘If old Askew had only left you a slice of the 
puihliug I If, for instance, he had left you tlie 
Marshfield pro])erty, in Yorkshire, which brings i 
in Roniething like tw'o thousand a year — how very 
nice that w^ouhl have been ! * 

‘Don’t, my dear friend — please, don’t! ICvcii 
to hear such a thing hinted at is almost too much 
for my poor feidings.* 

‘IIow iiifiny romances one hears and reads 
about — how' many strange freaks of fortune there 
are in connection with will-cases 1 It w'ould he 
a curious circumstaniie, now*, wouldn’t it, if some 
fine day a fjvsh will Avere to turn up showing 
that T\lr Askew had not forgotten you at the 
last moment ? ’ 

‘Don’t talk in that Avay, my dear sir, please, 
don’t!’ 

‘ Frobisher has given me something like a cart- 
load of old Mr Askew’s papers to Avade through. 
What, if among those papers 1 should come across 
a Avill the existence of which has hitherto been 
unknown, and in Avhich your name is not for- 
gotten — it A\ould be a remarkable coincidence, 
Avould it not ? * 

J^ebworth turned first red and then yellow, 
and stared at Frohishiir, as if in doubt whether 
to take his woids seriously or the contrary. ‘ It 
w'^ould indeed be a remarkable coincidence, Mr 
Drummond,* he said at last. His voice trembled 
a little, and his eyes were Lent Avith a furtive and 
suspicious look on Frank’s face. 

‘Fifteim hundred or two thousand a year 
deriA^•^ble from landed pro[)erty would not be so 
dusty —eh, Mr Pebworth ? ’ 
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‘All.’ It was a sir'll ratlier than an exclama- 
tion, but it was eloquent with a meaning all its 
own. 

]’'or a little while, luiltln'r of the men spoke. 
The fish was playing round the bait. The angler 
was waiting patiently. 

‘Do you tliink, Mr Drninmoiid, that th(‘re is 
the slightest probability of any siicli -will as 3 M)u 
hint at being in existence U Mr Peliworth’s 
voice was hardly raised above a whisper, and he 
hafl glanced warily round before speaking, to 
make sure that they were alone. 

‘At present, 1 liave only waded tlirough about 
one-third of the old ge.ntleniau’s papers,’ answere<l 
Fraidc. ‘ What may be hidtleu among the 
remainder, I cannot of course say. But — nothing 
is impossible.’ 

‘The law wonld not .see anything ont of the 
ordinary in such a documi-nt i ’ 

‘How could it'^ You Avore ]\[r AskeAv’s first- 
eousin. What more natural than that he should 
liave changed his mind in your favour after 
making his first Avill ? Frobisher Avould still 
have six thousand a year. A man may live 
very comfortably on six thousand a year.’ 

‘ What if my dear Frank wer(^ to contest the 
will?’ 

‘You don’t know poor, dear, sim]>le-lieai'ted 
Frank as well as i do, or you Avould not oA'eu Lint 
at such a thing.’ 

‘The witnesses to sucli a document would 
1 ). ’ 

‘Softly, my dear sir — softly. Mo document of 
any kind has yet beiui found, ami the ehaiices 
are ten tliousand to one that it neAv.r will be 
found. Still — nil ire curious things than that do 
happen every day of our live.s.’ 

Fj'obisher rose and pushed back bis eliair. 
PebAVortb was anxious ami pertuibed, and >et 
not without an iuAvard feeling of elation. 'i’Jie 
golden bait dangling before Ids eyes Imd proved 
too much for Ids puAvers of rc'sistaiice. He had 
.snatched at it, and Avas hooked Avitlujiit as yet 
being awanj of the painful fact. 

Frobisher bat in band turniyl to say a fcAV last 
words. ‘In this mercenary age, Mr Pel)\vo]*lli,’ 
he said, ‘men do not usually care to labour for 
nothing, ami when they do, tlu*ir Avork as a rule 
is Avorth but little. As a man of business, it must 
naturally occur to you to ask yourself Avluit object 
I have in view', Avhat end 1 Avisli lo gain, in 
speaking to you as I have s])ok(*n tbm morn- 
ing.’ 

Mr PebAA’ortli nodded. The qiie.stion was one 
that he had not failed to ask himself. 

‘1 cull tell you in a fcAV Avords the <ibje(‘t 1 

have in A’^iew, the end I Avisli to gain,’ an.'^Avered j 

Frank. ‘I am in Ioa'C aatIIi your niece, l^li^s j 
Deene, and I Avaiit your consent to our mar- | 
riage.’ 

‘ You AA'ant to marry my niece ! You ! ’ 

‘ Even 1. Why not, Mr PebAVorth ? It is true 
that at present I am only Dick Drummond, a ' 

poor painter ; hut I don’t want to remain a poor j 

painter all my life. I could marry Miss Deene j 
without your consent, Avere 1 so minded ; but in ‘ 
that case, she would forfeit the light thousaml ! 
pounds which comes to her under her grand- 1 
mother’s Avill. Noav, although T am a Bohemian, 

I am a very niatter-ol‘-lact individual as Avell, ami ' 
I should bo a fool to miss the cliancc of netting ! 


eight thousand pounds. Then again, by marrying 
your niece, I should become your nephew, in 
Avliicb case, don’t you see, your interests and mine 
AA'ould be iilentical.’ 

‘Yon must give me iimt; to iliink — to think, 
Mr Drummond,’ said P(d)Avortli, avIio AA'as utterly 
taken aback by the audacity of Frank’s avowal. 

‘ As for that, avc. are only tliiioi’i^ing, you know, 
ami the chances are. that our talk this morning 
Avill end in nothing hut moonshine. But so long i 
as you and I understand each other, that is 
enough. And I think I may say, Mr Pebw^orth, 
that w^e do understand each other?’ 

‘We do indeed, Mr Drummond.’ 

‘ We Avill talk fiuiln'r of this anon, as they say 
on the stage. And noAv fur a cigarette on the 
tiUTace. —Listen to that blackbird, Mr PebAvortb. 
How sweet its note, boAV jmre its song ! I think 
that I should like to be a black bir<l on a bright 
iiiorniiig in summer.’ And Avitb a smile, Avhose 
nu‘aning Pc* b worth could not fathom, and a care- 
le.s.s nod, Frobisher lounged slowly tbrongli the 
ojKMi Avindovv and strolled along the terrace, 

‘What a remarkable young man — Avbat a very 
rmnarkable young man!’ muttered Pebworth to 
bim.self as be gazed after Frank’s retreating form. 

‘ He may be a i)aintt‘r of pictures Avbi(di ho cannot 
sell, but if so, b(‘. has certainly mi.stakeu bis line 
in life. Ho ought to be managing Director of the 
African Sand Utilisation Company. He is the 
very man for the post.’ 

‘A MEDICAL GUIDE FOR ANGLO- 
INDIANS.’ 

We have just met with a little book bearing this 
title, writ-ten by Dr Mail*, and published by 
Kegaii Paul and Co., London. What AA'^oidd W’e 
not have given years ago, when in the wrilds of 
tliii Iiidijin districts, to have had some such Guide 
to hcl]) us ! One of our party had been stricken 
doAvn Avitli malarious fever. We AA'ere miles from 
any English doctor, Aivdiu, even by luird travelling, 
could not have reached us under twenty-fom* 
hours. We were compelled to fall back upon 
the neartist natiA'e apothecary, whose prescrip- 
tions only ma<le matters woi’se. Wo were com- 
jM'lled finally to break up cam}) and carry our 
inA'alid into the station. 

Turning to the chapter on ‘Fevers’ in Dr 
Mail’s book, we are at once put in possession 
of the A’^arying sym})tums and how to meet and 
master them. Had Ave had such a Guide ut the 
tiiiu* of which Ave speak, it is not too mAich to 
say that it Avould have saved us J'rom grave conse- 
(lueiices. The ])re.-’criptions given can be under- 
stooil by a child, and the quantities are all written 
out in ])lain AA'ords, such a^?, for example : Take 
of Quinine, tAvo scrnj>los; Diluted Sulphuric Acid, 
one dram (or the juice of one lime). Any one, 
theivfoj'o, furnished, .as most Indian travellers arc, 
Avith a small medicine-chest, can niake up their 
own mixtures with the assistance of this excellent 
help. We fui’ther road : ‘If attacks of ague j 
contiiuie to recur in spite of aU treatment, the ! 
only course left is for the patient to quit the | 
malarious district — if Ills health has been much ' 
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claniap;erl — for sonio more salubrious locality, or 
to take a sea-vr^yage.’ But tliou, Dr Muir knows 
that many circumstances combine to prevent the 
Indian civilian or ofticer from moviii" about at 
will, so he ad<l8 : ‘When this is impracticable, 
persons exposed to a malarious atmosphere, or 
who liave had an attack of fever, would fin<l it 
worth their while to attend to the following 
cautions. First, beware of sudden exposure to 
cold, and of damp or wet f(;et. Second, avoid 
over-fatigue and exhaustion, however produced. 
Third, never sleep in the open air during the 
night, and never close to the surface of the ground. 
Fourth, go early to bed, but do not get out of 
doors too early in the morning. Fifth, never 
leave the house in the morning with an empty 
stomach. Sixtli, be tempcjrate in liabits.* 

As much of the Anglo-Indian’s life is spent 
under canvas, how necessary is it to have 
some knowledge of how to treat, and better 
still of how to avoid the inroads of the climate 
upon English constitutions. It is quite ])os- 
sible, with care, to enjoy as good health in 
India as in England, as many who have rcjturncd 
after thirty or even forty years* residence there 
can testify. As Dr Mair remarks: ‘Medical 
men of any experience in India know full well 
that even at the present day, in a very large, 
if not in the greater number of cases, men whose 
constitutions have been so impaired as to neci‘s- 
sitate a return to their native <’ountry, should 
assign the cause to their own imprudence and 
want of self-restraint, ratlicr than to any direct 
influence of ilie climate.* 

By this Dr Mair docs not deny iliat the climate 
has no influence on the constitution ; for it is a 
very important faefor in undermining health, 
if people do not lake the precaution of having 
periodical change. Given the case of a man who 
could not leave the country at all. Dr Muir says, 
‘his children as a rule would be feeble in iniml 
anjl body, and the prospects of another generation 
would be remote.’ 

The object and use of this Guide, therefore, is 
to help those who are residents, or about to 
become so, with valuable bints as to how to pre- 
serve their health. He recommends that the 
health should be well established in young people 
before they are sent out to Indio, because 
‘Very young men, youths under twenty years 
of age, are less able to encounter the climate of 
the plains than those above twenty and under 
thirty. They are generally less able to resist 
the influence of the continued high temperature ; 
become during their first hot sensoii predisposed 
to attacks of fever, dysentery, diarrha-u, cholera, 
or heat-apoplexy ; ore more likely to fall victims 
to epidemic disease, and ore not nnfi'equently so 
enervated and debilitated os to be obliged to 
leave the country before they have completed 
two or three yeai*s’ residence.* 

This is practically tested every year among the 
j boy-soldiers of regiments newly arrived in India, 


or the raw recruits wlio arc sent out to fill up 
vacancies*. Men should not be sent out to India 
until they have passed their twentieth year, and 
girls their eighteenth. It is equally a risk to go 
out for the first time after one has passed the age 
of forty. 

Another caution Dr Mair gives is one that 
cannot be too much insisted upon. Has it not 
passed into a proverb, ‘the one year more* that 
men remain, which often proves their last ! 
Tempted by adding a little more to their fortune 
or their pension, they remain beyond the time 
their health can bear, and so lose all. To man}', 
India is a sanatorium rather than otluiiwise. 
Those who are consumptive or scrofulous, often 
enjoy better healtli out there than in Eng- 
land. 

We were speaking just now of imprudence 
and want of self-restraint bedug at the root of 
much ill-healtli in India. This may be accounted 
for by the style of living, which tempts the appi*- 
tite with all sorts of rich food. As a rule, 
people in India eat more than they can digest, 
and this is the secret of half their liver com- 
plaints. ‘ First of all,* to cpiote Dr Mair, ‘ there 
IS the little breakfast, chota hamri, at six in the 
morning, which consists of tea or colftic and 
bread — with or without eggs — and fruit. Second, 
bretikfast at nine or ten o’clock, composed of 
curry and rice, chops, cold meat, fresh eggs, with 
bread, tea, colFee, or clarcit. Third, tiffin at two 
P.M., consisting of a joint or fowl, curry and 
rice-pudding, and fruits. Fourth, dinner at 
seven or eight r.M.,* consisting of any number •►f 
courses, according to your ])osition and your 
pocket. Few will tpiestioii the fact wci have 
stated, after reading this, tl)at as a rule people in 
India cut more than tli(‘y should. Dr Mair enters 
very judiciously into tliis (juestion of consump- 
tion of food, which those who are intciivsted m 
the matter would do well to consult. He declares 
emphatiwilly that ‘ tlie newly arrived European 
in Inilia recpiires no alcoholic beverage whatever, 
if he comes to India as he ought to do — full of 
life, vigour, and energy. If lie does require 
stimulants, he lias assuredly made a mistake 
ill going out to India at all. The idea that beer, 
wine, brandy, or other alcoholic stimulant, is 
necessary to counteract, os is fancied, the depress- 
ing effects of the climate, is a delusion, and too 
often a . snare. 1 1 is the i*ock on which more 
lives have been sacrificed than from any other 
cause.* In this opinion Dr Mair is supported by 
all the best medical authorities on India. 

The questions of food, drink, sleep, exercise, 
bathing, smoking, and the like, ai’e all fully treated, 
witli sound judgment, and well advised upon. 
There are most valuable chapters on the manage- 
ment of children in India, which we strongly 
recommend to mothers. Indeed, we feel sure that 
any one having children or friends in India, 
and those wliose lives are spent there, will thank 
ns for drawing their attention to this most useful 
little book, written by oni*. who has from long 
residence in India proved the irutli of all that 
he has advised. It will help the anxious wife 
or husband how to act when far from medical 
assistance. The young mother, ignorant what 
to do in an emergency, will find its directions 
ample. Indian complaints of every description, 
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|ioisoninjr, flrowninf', accidents of all kinds, inclnd- 
inj; snake -bites, are trtiaied and ]3iescribc(l for, 
>vith plain directions what to give and how to 
cure. 

I T H P: C A M 0 R R A. 

• An a.sao(!iation of inalofactora, organised with 
grades of promotion for proved valour, like an 
or<ler of knighthood, and exercising Ruch influence 
over tlie minds of its disciples as to raise them 
to a perverted heroism of crime ; a gigantic 
monopoly of violence and extortion, forming a 
state within the state, sometimes treated with 
on erpial terms by its legitimate though feebler 
rival in authority, ponietimes persecuted, ntiver 
extirpated ; an organisation of criminals holding 
formal conncils, employing a regular ptatf of ofli- 
cials, collecting and distributing a viust revenue, 
exacting a certain amount of relative I’ospectability 
as a condition of membership, convoking tribunals 
whose Bcntcnces are (‘xecuted with iiiexorabh* 
2 ‘igoiir — such a jnysterioiiR and pow<'rful conspiracy 
against I he establislied ordt^r of society is described 
in M. Marc IMonuicr’s valuable brochure on the 
Oamorra of Maples. 

The author, writing in 18G2, from inv(‘stigations 
candidly made into the records of tin*. ])olice, 
speaks in the past tense of the eoustitntion of 
the (kimorra us it flourished during the rule, of 
the Rourbons, and naturally assunn's that it must 
disappear, with the other abuses of that unhappy 
regime, under the reformed government of UnitiMl 
j Jtal^. Twenty years have since then passed 
away, and thii C\unori*a, energetically attaekeil by 
. VLVy successive governor and pnd’eet of Maples, 
i^ Rtill all-powcj’ful in its subb*ri‘aneaii machinu- 
; tioiis, as a lew recent insUuices of its action sultice 
j to show. 

! The most striking of these was the murder of 
I <hirlo Rorrelli, less tlian five years ago, by formal 
I 4h*eri‘e of the Camorra, whose agent, Ralfaelh* 

I J0s])osito, was selected by lot to do the deed. 

. N’he most alarming part of the oeciuTeriee was 
, the- display of ])oj)nhir feeling culled forth by the 
conviction of Plspusito the murderer, who reeeiveil 
, Rue-li an ovation on his jiassage through tlie 
I Ttdedo as had not been seen in Naples since the 
j entrauc(* of Garibaldi. P'Jowcrs were strewn on 
bis path from baleimies and windows; the long 
street surged from end to end with an acclaiming 
populace, disgorged into the daylight from all tin* 
swarming dens between the l*orta Oapnana and 
the Mercatello, and the criminal’s progress was 
accompanied by sobs of sympathy and admiration 
from those clumsy dark-baii’eil womiiii, whfxse 
superficial aspect of lazy good-humour masks 
I a capacity for tragic fury. Rut even more sig- 
' iiificant as an indication of public sentiment was 
I the posthumous ■N'engeanee wreaked by the mob 
I on the body of thi* murdered man, deposited, 

! according to Neapolitan usage, for twenty-four 
; liours previous to interment, in the mortuaiy 
' cliapel of the new cemetery, on the beautiful slope 
1 of Roggio Realc, overlooking the bay. Even in 
j that sacred spot, consticrated by the mournful 
I memories of the entire city, the exi’-cratcd remains 
I were, during the night, mutilated, defiled, and 
; assailed with every outrage and indignity that 
' tlni licndish malignity of a savage rabble could 
. suggest. In tliat caniivnl of ribald passion, the , 


Giiuorra showed its unshaken hold on the affec- 
tions of the peoph*, while it gave a signal (‘xample 
of that insatiable vengeance on the toitor which 
even his deatli could not appease. 

Much about the same period was committed 
a crime which caused great excitement among the 
English resiilents at Maples, as the victim belonged 
to tlieir community, lie was an inoffensive man, 
leading a retired life, and liis only crime was 
that, by his eultivation and sale of flowers, he 
interfered with the monopoly of the market 
enjoyed by the clients of the Caiiiorra. For this, 
he was murdered one- livcuing in his own garden, 
as a signal warning to all poachers on the pre- 
serves of the society. 

'J'Jie next outrage we shall r(*i(‘r to occurred 
in the winter of 187:J-73, and in this case also the 
sullerer was an Englishman. He was a doctor 
in good ])j‘actice, ami livi‘,d, with liis wife and 
a very large family of chihlren, in a handsome 
])alace near the Chiaia. One day, to his dismay, 
he received a letter threatening him with assas- 
sination unless lie (‘onseiiteil to pay the sum 
of a thousand francs, inclosed in an envelope, and 
addressed in a particular way, to be (yilled fni at 
Ihe post-oflice. He laid this missive at once 
before the authorities, who advised him to send 
the money as directed, while guanls should lie 
stationed in the post-olUcc to arrest the person 
who clainu'd it. Tliis course, however, which hits 
often been adoptiid with success in similar cases, 
he cl(‘eliiied, from timidity, to follow, n‘(iuesting 
instead that a personal guard should be assigned 
to himself. The guard was giv(‘-u, and four men 
tlu'iiceforward watched bis house while he was 
within, and attended him tlirough the strt‘ets when 
he walked abi’oad. Rut the perseverance of his 
tuiemies was not to be so easily balked ; and one 
afternoon, as be was ])assiiig through a crowded 
thoroughfari* with two miinicijial guai'ils before, 
and two behind him, a man, in briisliirig by him, 
hissed into his ear: ‘^'oiir precautions are uselc.^s ; 
if we do not take your life, we >\ill kill one of 
your eliildreii.’ 

The terrible suggestion was (‘iioiigh for the 
poor dt)ctor, who, liasteniiig home, made all pre- 
parations for flight, and giving liis wife twelve 
lioiirs to pack, probably saved bis life, by cniitting 
Naples tliat night with all his hons(*hold and 
belongings. 

The, syst(*m:itie anil daring character of these 
outrag»\s provt‘s tliem to be the acts of the 
Caiiiorra ; and tliougli they are only a few 
instances gleaned at haphazard among a host of 
siniilur cases, tln*y suttiee to show that the all- 
])owerrul society is .still rampant in Naples, despite 
th»* ettbi’ts of government to eradicate it. It is* 
also a fact that stolen projierty can frerpiently be 
recovered by (Milistiiig the uge.iicy of the chiefs of 
tlie (-aiiKirra (the Times correspondent, writing 
on September G, 18.S0, mentions this state of 
things wdth otlier proofs of the insecurity of 
])roperty in Naples), and that ruflians can be 
hired by an established lari if to inflict any degree 
of pi'ivsoiial injury on an enemy, fi*om a stiletto 
between the ribs to a sound thrashing. The 
extre.iiiely low charge — only five francs — for the 
latter form of chastisement makes it a favourite 
mode of resenting minor incivilities, for v'hich 
assassination or permanent disfigurement might 
even in Naples be deemed too severe a penalty. 
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What, then, ip the Jialuiv and liist(iry of this 
niyntorioiiH hiuly, so loi’nii<(ahle, and yet so dear 
to t)i(^ popular imaj^iinition ot' Naples V M. Marc 
Monnieih pa^^es Rupi)ly a full and suHicient 
answer, for while tlie Cani(>rra has lb some tixtont 
inoditicfl the details of its orj^unisation, to suit 
altertsi circumstances, its mode of operation, 
though somewhat more disguised, is practically 
tije. same as in its ijaliny days before the 
lie volution. 

Now, as then, the Camorrist Tiunains the 
( per.^onilication of power and lieroism to the 
I Neapolitan of the lower classes, and the attain- 
j meiit of similar honour and distinction is the 
I utmost goal of the jimbit ion of the rising genera- 
• tion. Indiirerence to sufferings and danger has 
ever been the first recpiisite lor success in the 
career ; and to judge by the testa of courage our 
author dciscrihes him as subjiicted to, tin* young 
aspirant must often have foiuid the path to gloiy 
a thorny one. A duel wu'th the knife was the 
iejist of these ordeals, and he was liable to be put 
through others still more formidable. A five-sou 
])iecc, for instaneci, w'as placed on the ground in 
the centre of a ring of dissociates, who all tried 
bj transfix it with their knives ; and the novice 
on trial, in the attempt to snatch the money from 
amidst the gleaming blades, often purchas(‘d his 
promotion at the cost of a pierced and bleeding 
liand. 

Having passed some such trial of valour, he 
became a picciut di sgar, which may be freely 
tmnslated ‘ bully-boy »garmr. in Italian meaning 
‘to bravi*,* and sgariglio, ‘a braggart.* The 
neojdiyte liad then an ai’duous probation before 
him, being made over as a sort ol fag or ap])ren- 
tice to a full Oamorrist, for whom he was exp<*(*-ted 
to perform all the most difficult and dunge.rous 
tasks. This novitiattj might last for many years, 
unless the disciple had the much-desired oppor- 
tunity of shortening it, by the peribrniance of 
some signal act of devotion to the society, sucli 
as committing a murder on its behalf ; and thesi* 
occasions of distinction were so emulously sought 
for by the juniors, that tliey had to be disposed 
(»f by lot. Or he migJit ('arn his step by accepting 
the responsibility and penalty of a ciirae com- 
mitted by a senior member, a form of sclf-saeri- 
fiee called accollarsi un delitto, ami, strange, to say, 
by no means uncommon in the TX’cords of the 
society. Thus, one of the sect, Eilippo Ciiillo, 
wlieu in prison, conceived a grudge against the 
inspector for some trifling contradiction, and 
desired his death, whi(;h an enthusiastic pro- 
bationer, one Zellosiello, undertook to effect. 
The (lamorrist, who was about to be removed 
to another prison, bade him wait for twenty-four 
hours after liis departure before carrying out his 
design. His ordei-s were punctually attended to, 
and at the time fixed by him, his enemy was 
slain. ZeUosiello, arrested, tried, and found 
guilty of the crime, expiated it on the gallow^s 
without ever breutliiiig tlic name of its real 
author, thus dying a mmtyr to his ferocious code 
of honour. 

'J'he jdcciotto, who either by long and faitliful 
seriice, or by the perforiimmie of some stiiking 
act ol heroism, thought himself entitled to pro- 
motion, made a formal application for admission 
into the inner ranks of the society, whei*e his 
claims were debated in solemn council. If they 


were found sufficient^ he was initiated with a 
theatrical ceremony, in which a dagger, a pistol, 
and a glass of poisoned beverage played a part ; 
and with Ids hand dij)ped in his own blood, the 
neophyte went through a sort of pantomime*, 
expressing his devotion to the society, even to 
the extent of committing suicide at its bidding. 
l*resentcd then by ilie chief to the assembled 
brethren with tin*, formula, * liiconosccte Vutmo^ 
the new Oamoi-rist was invested with the full 
privileges of his order, entitled to take part in 
all its deliberations, and to share in the division 
of its spoils. 

Till* twelve districts ol* Naples had each its 
I separahi branch of the society, acting independ- 
ently of the others, undei* its local chief. The 
latter functionary was assisted in his administra- 
tive labours by a secretary and accountant, or 
cashier, -whose (luiy was the (iquitablc distribution 
of the baratfolo, or weekly revenue of the branch, 
divided every Sunday morning among the assem- 
bled members. This fund, which must have been 
very considerable, was principally the product 
of a tithe regularly assessed on the profits of all 
forms of traffic, lawful and contraband, honest 
or infamous. Tlus garac5ster*s winnings, the 
priest’s fees, the miserable wages of the semp- 
stress, the huckster’s paltry gains, wei*e equally 
mulcted of thi'ir tenth by the ubiquitous agents 
of the Cainorra. But it must be admitted that 
if the society thus usurped the privileges of 
regularly constituted authority, it also exercised 
some of its functions, and the people ])aid its 
exactions willingly, because it provided efficient 
protection against those of others. The Camornst 
intervened in all transactions, gcuierally in *1110 
interests of justici*, insisted on fair-phiy between 
the parties to every bargaiu, enforced a rougb- 
and-ready order, whei’e- oirhir besides there was 
none ; and in (piarrels ol'tcii acted as an amateur 
judge, whose arbitration was preferred by the 
])Oople, as c:heaper, readier, more efficacious, and 
probably not less impartial than that of the 
regular tribunals. In the low- haunts of obscure 
gambling, the silent man who looked on a passive 
spectato]’, ami h{dd out his hand to each winner 
for his tenth, saved the police the trouble of 
superinteuiding those rc'sorts of ignoble vice. The 
great monopoly of crime thus often acted as a 
check on its commission by porichers on its privi- 
leges, and the wolves constituted themselves the 
guardians of the flock against the depi’edations 
of other beasts of prey. 

It was in tlie Neapolitan prisons, where 
criniin.als wore Jierdcid indiscriminately togethei*, 
tliat the Eamorra had its origin and focus, no 
trace of its (‘xistence without their walls being 
found farther back than 1830, though an asso- 
ciation exactly similar existed in the Vicaria 
prison os far back as 1573. Honorary gratbi- 
tions of rank were recognised among the respec- 
tive associations of these dungeons, the ])rison of 
Cast(d Oapufino being pre-eminent over the others 
ill Najdi's, but in its turn subordinate to the 
Bagno di Procida. The respective Camorras of 
jmtzm and prigioiic were, however, invested wdth 
co-ordinate authority, and exercised no jurisdiction j 
the one ovei* the other. The convict once -vyuthin 
th(i prison -walls, was the absolute slave of the j 
Camorra, whose exactions met him the moment j 
he crossed the threshold with a demand for a I 
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contribution for the ‘oil of the I^I/ulonna,’ a pious 
tux intended to keep a liglit burning befon». her 
shrine, ^'’hen followed a regular syskuu of ])illage. 
All tlie luxuries of prison-life, wine, tubac'.co, 
and gaming, were in the hands of the Oumorrii, 
which licensed their use ; and in order to enjoy 
these solaces, the wretched prisoner parted with 
his food, his clothes, his bed, as he would have 
parted with his own soul, had it been an equally 
negotiable commodity. Every game of mnrray 
every liand at scopa or briscola^ p.‘ud its titlic ; 
and while each pLuyer lost in succession, the 
Camorra steadily won. Thus, in the Vicarla 
prison, its gains from these sources amounted 
in one week alone to twedve liundred francs. 

The maintenance of order within tlie jjrisons 
was almost entirely confided to the society ; ns 
deprived of its co-operatiou, the authorities would 
liave been powerless. A prisoiuir in Castid 
Capuano, a noted assassin, committed a serious 
breach of tlic jirison discipline, refusing on the 
orders of the turnkey to leave the parhmr, where 
he Avas receiving a forbidden visit. Tbii turnkey 
not during liimseif to lay bands on liis formidable 
(‘.barge, culhal to liis aid the CaiiKUTist chief 
Diego Zezza, a still more terrible man, armed 
witli a razor set in a Avooden handle, and known 
to make good use of this tnimeiidous Aveapoii. 
Ho had indeed cut a man’s liead clean off AA’itb 
it in the prison of A versa, whence he Avas Just 
arj'ived. He rushed at his iiisubordiuah} coiu- 
pauioti, seized him by the hair, dashed bis ]i(‘ad 
repeatedly against tlie grating, and lluug him 
on a ]iullet, Avliere lie lav c<»w'ed and lielpless. 
This terrific eliaiupiou of order liimseif fell 
a J«tim to a rebellion against bis abuse of 
authority, as he Avas assassinated by his com- 
panions in the prison of .M(»ntefusco. 

Many terrible (frnritfis are recordeMi among the 
Camorrists of the prisons, like that in Avliich 
a dangerous criminal, one. Oaiirariello, Avas slain 
in Sail Stelano by bis lelloAV-prisouers, avIio con- 
s])ii’(‘d to make a siimiltuin^ous attack on him. 
He. dedeuded liimseif like a lion at bay, Avouiidiiig 
iiiim of bis coAvai*dly assailaiits, and retreating 
finally to an iqiper galhiiy oA'iU’looking tlie, court, 
whence, seeing himself overmatched by desperate 
odds, he Hung himself down on tlie puA^ement 
below. 

The CamoiT/i, like all other illegal cjrganisatious, 
rested, and still rests, on assassination as the 
ultimate ]>asis of its auiliority ; and it avus Avithiu 
the ju’isoiis tbeiiiselves, tliat its capital sentences, 
pronounced after a formal trial, in Avliich tlio 
ease Avas argued by a jiublic prosecutor, and 
defended by the prisoner’s adA^ocate, Averc most 
frequently carrie.d out. The penalty of death 
was incurred not only by treason or fraud to 
tlie prejudice of the association, but also by an}" 
act of (lisloyalty towards one of its iiiembcj’s, by 
violence committed for the. beiielit of or at tlie 
instigation of an outsider, and by failure to carry 
out the decrees and inllict the pe.iialties of the. 
Camorra, Avheii intnishid A\'ith doing so. 

Tlie private resentments of tli(‘.sc men of Adolence 
were, as might be expected, bitter and savage. 
One of them, after for fifteen years liarbouriug a 
grudge against a comrade, whom, from his superi- 
ority ill the use of the knife, he dared not attack, 
at last, when he Avas on his trial for his life, 
thought he saw a chance of gratifying his hatred, 


by volunteering to be his executioner. The course 
oi’ justice, however, defrauded him of this last 
hope, for his enimiy Avas acquitted. A dying 
Camorrist, in the closing stage of lung disease, 
luviril that in a neighbouring tavern of the 
Vicarhi, a jest bad been madi* at his expiuise. 
He seiz(‘tl his knife, rushed to the spot, aim slew 
the author of the insult ; then returned home, 
and died in a iew moments, in conscqntjnce of 
the exertion. 

The (Jamorra in its Avar upon society respects 
nothing so much as Avarlike spirit in others, and 
has been knoAvii to reward Avitli honorary niember- 
sliip those Avho successfully resisted ilc. exactions. | 
A (Calabrian priest, wlimi introduciid into the 
prison of Castid Capuano, refused, being liiiiir-elf 
penniless, to ]>ay the usual tax foi‘ the Madonna’s 
lamp ; and on being llirealeued Avith a stick by 
the Camorrist collector, br>ldly told liim he would 
not he so daring if lie too had a Aveapon, ‘That 
maid be no difliculty,’ cried the 1’anioi J‘ist, pitpied 
at the taunt ; and ruiiiiing to the diip«)hiL of acins, 
Avhich the prisoii(Ts.do not Avear, for fear of being 
Searched, but commit to the care of their chiefs 
for concealiiu'ut, bo retuj'iied with tA\"o knives 
one of Avbicli lie presented to his antagonist. A 
duel ensued, in Avbicli the Calabrian killed bis 
man — a result a\ liie.b lilled him Avith teiToi', us 
lie feared to be at once a mark for the vengeance 
of tlie. society and the Justice of the Iuav. Eeitbcr, 
lioAvevcr, iv.senteil bis olfonce ; on the eontrai’y, the 
applause of tlie. Camorra was exnressed in the 
form of a bag of roppiu’s left uuuer his pillow 
lliat night, liis share of the haratfolo or rc*\"enue 
of the society, tbenc.eforAvard paid to him Avi‘ekly 
during bis imprisonment, in recognition of his 

])row’ess, 

A similar adveniure occurred to another 
(Calabrian, av1i<>, on leaving a tavern Avlieve. he 
had been Aviiiiiing at billiards, AViXS acco.-ted by 
a man with a knotty stick, and summmied to 
deliver np a sbaiv of his gains in the name of the 
C\iinorra. He declined, and brandishing a dagger, 
put the kuigbt of the cudgel to flight. Next day, 
at tlie same ])la(‘e iind hour, he Avas iiu'.t by a 
mysterious in<liA"idual, again Avitli a slick, Avliich, 
however, be. ^u’esented not in menace, but in amity. 
‘Take this slick, Eccl leu/a,’ said he, ‘Avhich I 
huA^e tlui honour to olfer ycui, for your gallant 
bearing }e.>t(*rday evening.’ Tlie Calabrian found 
it ill A"aiu to i-el’nse ; he accepted this singular gift, 
and AVU.S then<*clb]‘Avard frequently salutial in the j 
streets a.s a Cumorrist by people of w hom he had 
ii(» kiioAV ledge. 

The. mont extraordinary phase in the history of 
the Camorra was its oi'ganisation as a citizen j 
guard ill IHGO, by the Prefect of T’olice, Don * 
Liborio Romano, then at liis Avits’ end to preserve 
order in the city. The, ]n‘oclamation of a con- 
stitution by Erancis IT. on ilie 25tli of June, 
Avas followed by the ope.ning of the prisons and 
the enlargement of shoals of inulelactors, Avhoso 
first act Avas to attack the offices of tlie commis- 
sariat of police, burn the archives, and put to 
flight all llie. ordinary guardians of ])ublic safety. 
A 1 rightful state of anarchy ensued, during which 
the sack of Najiles by the mob of sanfeduii 
hiiemed imminent, and AA'arehouses were actually 
hired by the leaders for the storage of the ex- 
pected booty. In these desperate circumstances, 
the extraordinary expedient was resorted to of 
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confiding the j.(iinr(ljanship ol* rmler to the Oiiiiiorra 
Hociety, formed into a municipal jiolice, in which 
the picciotli formed the rank and file, and the 
adepts of the sect the oilicers. The strange 
experiment succeeded for a time ; the sack of 
tin*, city was averted, and order inaiiitained for 
some mouths. 

Amonj' the iuoi<lents of this inti'rregnum is 
one recounted hy M. Marc Monnier. A commis- 
sary of police, recognised hy the mob, was pro- 
tected from their fury by one of the new officers 
of public Bfifety, and escorted to his home by a 
noted Oamorriht, Luigi Cozzolino, nicknamed il 
Persianaroy who indignantly refused the piastre 
offenHl him for the service, with the si’ornful 
query : ‘ Do you bike me for one of the old 
police V 

After the entrance of Claribahli on the 8th of 
September, the evils of this anomalous state of 
things developed with startling rapidity, and the 
Camorrist chiefs took to smuggling by land and 
sea on so vast a scale as almost to annihilate the 
municipal revenues, twenty-live sous covering the 
entire customs receipts for one day ! Energetic 
measures of riipression hecame necessary ; and the 
arriist of ninety Cainorrista in one night of 
December 1800, was so ellectual a remedy, that 
the duties tlie following day produced three 
tliousand four hundred francs. lint siudi was 
the po])iilarity of the sect in Kajdes, that wlum 
Signor Silvio Spaveuta, Italian Minister of Police, 
waged a d(*adly war against it, dissolving the 
citizen guard, and dejiorting a hundred of its 
heroes, the pojmlaec rose and expressed their 
displeasure in serious riots. 

Since then, the Oamorra has been reduced to 
operate in a more obse.ure fashion, interfering 
occasionally in elections, extorting money from 
llourbojiists, under tin*. ])lea of sheltering them 
IVom persecution, and resorting, in fact, to the 
sliabby expedients of ordinary swindling. Still 
its hold on the minds of the ])eople is little 
sUaken, and the jilaces of the leaders, oecasioiudly 
ari'ested in batches (jf bundreds and fifties, are 
<piick]y supplied by fresh aspirants ; while the 
wives of those in prison exercise all their 
liusbands’ privileges ; and their veiy children, 
trained from iiifaney in the use of the knife in 
secret sidiools for this accomplishiueiit, are early 
invested with some of the terror of their fathers* 
iiauies. But though the Neapolitan CJamorra, like 
all tra<litioiial institutions in Italy, dies hard, it 
must eventually clisji]»[iear before the advance of 
civilisation. 


KOTTINOUAM WOKMS. 

Ill all angling localities, the ments of Not- 
tingliani worms for angling purposes ai*e fully 
recognised ; hut only a comparatively few people 
are aware of the trouble tliat is expended upon 
them. This industry affords employment to a 
lai-ge number of j)ei*soiis tliroughout a consider- 
able jiart of the year, wdio, every favoui-ahle 
night, collect the worms from their happy 
hnnting-groiimls in the ineadows. Naturally, 
the supply in wet weather is more abundant 
than w'lien the atmosphere is dry, although some 
sort of a liarvest can <‘ven then be obtained hy 
W'atering tin* ground. The wormers are provided 
with huitcriis, and have to exercise some consider- 


able agility in catching their prey, us, if disturbed 
by any noise, they pop back into their holes. 
As soon as the worms are brought in from the 
country, they arc taken to the ‘farmer,* who 
])laces them in common field-moss, and there 
they remain until they are as tough as a 

t iiece of india-rubber, which is a proof of their 
leiiig in good order to use as bait, as a freshly- 
caught worm is extremely tender, and breaks 
up readily wdnm put on a hook. Tlie W'orins 
are generally kept in moss from three or four 
days to a w^*(*-k, which is the longest period they 
can be preserved in good ord(*r. The worms are 
frequently picked over, in »)rder to exclude all 
those th.'it are broken and inasli}^ ; and wdien lit 
for U8(‘, they are usually sold for tlirce-and- 
sixpcnce or four shillings per thousand, packed 
up in canvas bags filled with moss. J^'or this 
jiurposp, only the plump and healthy worms arc 
selected. 


WOMAN’S LOVE. 

‘Oil, tills is woni.'iirs lovf, its joy, Its iKiiii,’ 

To ^:i/.eoD him, the loved one, and to trace 
3 1 is iiiHif^e (wliifh no lime can e’er efface) 

Ou thy heart’s tablets ; tlieii, when he is gone, 
Mem’ry of him may cheer thee when alone ; 

To see him smile, to watch his speaking e^e 
(lazing on tliinc, as if it asked reply; 

To know his voice amid a hundred round, 

And foul tliy healing h«‘arl respond the sound. 

To lean confiding on his arm, and know, 

If danger tliivatcns, ’twill avert the blow ; 

To listen for his footsteps, and to hear 

Thy own heart heat with love, and doubt, and /car ; 

To hear at last his stop, and rise to greet 

The one thy heart yearns fondly tlius to meet ; 

To think of him when absent, and to pray 
For grace to guide him on liis per’loiis way. 

To hear him jiraiscd for deeds of goodness done ; 

To see him cnvi(*d, and to know thou ’st won 
Ills juire fond love, and that wliate’er betide, 

In weal or woe, thy place is hy his side ; 

To love him better in misfortune’s hour 
Than in his youthful prime, his day of power ; 

To feel, though Fortune frown, though friends 
forsake. 

Though sorrows overwhelm, thou for lua Bake 
(’ansi smile at Fate, and cheer and bless liis lot — 

‘ Thu world forgetting, hy the world forgot.’ 

Though sickness hows the form, and dims the eye 
Whose glance controlled thy youthful destiny ; 
Tliougli pain may chafe that spirit e’en to vent 
On thee a murmur of its discontent, 

Yet o’er his couch wilt thou unwearied bend. 

And soothe and bless, though jiangs thy bosom rend ; 
To see him suffer, and to feel and know 
That e’en tky love can not avert the blow. 

To watch the livelong niglit, umLweep and pray 
him, the loved one, till the uawn of day ; 

To see the wasted form, the sunken eye 
Still gazing on thee, though imploringly ; 

To press thy lips upon the pallid brow, 

Aiul try to smile, lest grief thy fears avow ; 

To catch from lips so loved the last faint breath, 
Then, shrinking, own the bitterness of death ! 

M. A. L. 
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A TICKLISH SUBJECT. 

THOUGHT-READING AND OTHER PHENOMENA. 

Most, if not all of uh have from time to time 
been epell-bound at the recital of a ghost-story. 
Sometimes the shadowy thing has confronted 
the belated traveller at midnight on some unfre- 
quented road ; sometimes the ghost has been 
encountered in his legitimate outdoor haunt, 
the rhurchyard ; but more frequently the so- 
called apparition has been made acquaintance 
V Ith in the oah-panelled chamber of some old 
Baronial mansion. 

On various occasions we have related ‘ghost- 
stories* in these pages which, unexplained, might 
Lave impressed our readers with the idea that 
we or the narrators were believers in what, in 
this connection, is termed the supernatural. But 
this is not so. We prefer, indeed, rather to 
relegate even the most extraordinary occurrences 
to the laws, more or less occult, which govern 
everything that transpires in tlie world. 

In the olden time, we confess to have been 
staggered at many of the tales told to us by 
nurse or maiden aunt ; and we confess to a 
weird sensation still, whenever we hear of some 
unusual occurrence the reason of which is 
shrouded in mystery. The sensation, however, 
if permitted to grow with one’s life, cannot he 
called a healtliy one, and ought to bo reasoned 
with and calmed down into pleasurable reassur- 
ance by every means at our disposal. Con- 
front the mystery, and ask the why and the 
wherefore. Why let the ‘ghost’ come and pass, 
without an effort to ‘lay* it? 

In connection with derangement of the brain, 
we have in former articles shown how the sufferer 
may see all sorts of things, and imagine all sorts 
of things ; and we have striven to indicate the 
immediate and necessary connection that exists 
between the brain and all our actions. 

The whole subject is invested with a weird kind 
of interest because it is not as yet altogether 
understood. We are as yet only approaching 


certain branches of the occult science, if we may 
so term it, which relates to the ‘night-side of 
nature ;* and though some of the skeins have 
been unravelled, there yet remain others whica 
it is for further advances of philosophy to deal 
with. 

Without going minutely into the records of 
so-callcd spiritualism, clairvoyance, and such -like 
subjects of inquiry and experiment, it is easy to 
see that a vast amount of trickery and fraud has 
been connected with them, together with an easy 
credulity and folly on the part of a certain sec- 
tion of the public. The result of these disclo- 
sures has been that those departments of inquiry 
have been well-nigh forsaken by many earnest and 
devoted searchers aftcjr truth. A not unnatural 
reaction has set in, and many scientific men of 
the highest standing have not been slow to con- 
demn wholesale, results derived frojn systems and 
practices which could give rise to such scandals. 
The general public also— though, as a rule, it is 
too readily duped — does not care individually to 
submit to that process on an average more than 
once ; and those who have been discovered in 
deception arc fain to shift their quarters fre- 
quently, ill order to secure a fresh audience and 
the accompanying harvest of gain. 

It will he apparent, however, on consideration, 
both Uy scientists and to less highly-trained but 
intelligent readers, that this custom of rejecting 
as incredible all unexplained and apparently 
inexplicable occurrences may be carried too . 
far, and may result in a possible loss in the 
amount of our acquired knowledge. To condemn 
en bloc all results, however authenticated by 
observation and experiment, unless they square 
exactly with our present scientific knowledge 
of the laws that govern phenomena, is evidently 
to regard the results of scientific research in the 
present day os conclusive and final — a finality 
which is daily negatived by fresh discoveries. At 
the same time, such phenomena as are set forth, 
professedly with the view of modifying or correct- 
ing old or current opinions regarding the spiritual 
or psychical side of our nature, must be presented, 
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80 to Speak, in broad dayliglit, without trickery 
or sii8pici<m.s niaiia‘uvriug of any kind — must 
indeed rest on a basis of well-authenticated and 
unimpeachabie evidence. The nature of the 
evidence hitherto advanced has, as a rule, repelled 
inquiry on the part of honest seekers, for these 
have felt that at any moment they might dis- 
cover themselves to have bcujn the dupes and 
playthings of artful and designing impostors. 

In this state of matters, it is of interest to learn 
that a movement is now afoot for the investigation 
of phenomena, psychical, mesmeric, and spiritu- 
alistic, by men of scientific ability and standing. 
The inquirers arc not formally pledged to any 
theories regarding the phenomena to be investi- 
gated. It is intended that those who are scep- 
tical should unite witli those who are firm 
believers in the phenomena in question ; and 
that their researches should be conducted with 
an unbiassed view to their explanation, by evi- 
dence and personal observation; and to gather 
from these collated facts, thus established and 
confirmed, conclusions— if any — which may be 
warranted in regard to them, and to ascertain 
whether any practical results can be deduced 
therefrom. 

‘The Society for Psychical Research,’ as this 
new organisation is called, has its work before it ; 
and alrecady — constituted in February 1882 — the 
outline of its operations is before the public in 
the shape of the rroceedim/.^ of the Society ^ pub- 
lished in London by Messrs Trubner. The 
pamphlet contains an opening address by the 
President, Henry Sidgwick, Esq., and i)apors 
by Professors Balfour iSLcwart and Barrett. 
The following is a list of the subjects intrusted 
to special Committees: ‘(1) An exaiiiination of 
the nature and extent of any influence which 
may be exerted by one mind upon another, 
apai*t from any generally recognised mode of 
perception. (2) The study of hypnotism and 
the forms of so-called mesmeric trance, with 
its alleged insensibility to pain ; clairvoyance 
and other allied phenoracuia. (3) A critical 
revision of Reiclienbach’s researches with certain 
organisations called “sensitive,” and an inquiry 
whether such organisations jiossess any power 
of perception beyond a highly exalted sensi- 
bility of the recognised sensory organs. (4) A 
careful investigation of any reports, resting on 
strong testimony, regarding apparitions at the 
moment of death, or otherwise ; or regarding 
disturbances in houses reputed to be haunted. 
(5) An inquiry into tlie various physical pheno- 
mena commonly called spiritualistic, with an 
attempt to discover their causes and general laws, 
(fl) The collection and collation of existing 
materials bearing on the hlstoiy of these sub- 
jects.’ 

This is comprehensive enough ; and — with the 
instinctive reservation, that, perbonally, we would 
rather not seia^e on the ‘Committee on Appa- 
ritions and Haunted Houses’ — we think the 


programme embraces many interesting lines of 
inquiry. Mr Sidgwick’s Presidential Address is 
candid and thoughtful in tone ; and in the course 
of it, referring to what the members have most 
to guard against — namely,^ fraud — he said: ‘I 
think that even educated and scientific spiritual- 
ists were not quite prepared for the amount of 
fraud which h.-u? recently come to light, nor for 
the obstinacy wdth which the mediums against 
whom fraud has been proved have been after- 
wards defended, and have in fact been able to 
go on with what I may, w'ithoiit offence, call their 
trade, after exposure no less than before.* With 
such experience in the past, the members will 
require to exercise especiiil caution, as the very 
promiiionco of the Society os a body will be a 
temptation to a certain class of impostors to 
exercise their perverted ingenuity upon it. 

The Proeeedimjs enihrace among other things a 
conjoint Report on ‘Thought-reading,’ submitted 
by W. F. Barrett, Professor of Physics in the 
Royal College of Science for Ireland ; Edmund 
Curiiey, M.A., LaUs Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge; and F. W. 11. Myers, M.A., Late 
Fellow of Trinity Colhige, Cambridge. The 
Report is one on which we would not wish to 
express a hasty opinion ; we can only remark 
that it will afford some interesting reading to 
those desirous of investigating the subject. 
Professor Balfour Stewart, of Owens College, 
kfanchester, in commenting on the Report, jsays 
that the facts thei’idn narrated have been put 
ill such a manner, tluit ‘the only possible way 
of disputing the evidence is by hinting at the 
uutrustworthinesB of those gentlemen who have 
given it, and consequently their efforts must he 
regarded as successful.’ This is an honest 
statement of the Professor’s opinion, but is a 
conclusion which we hope is not to be taken os 
significant of the quality of reasoning-power that 
Ibis young Society is to develop. Because we 
believe that the reporters are trustworthy, we are 
not necessarily to accept their hicts as indis- 
putable. We may not disbelieve their word ; but 
we may doubt the accuracy of their impressions. 
They may be far from wishing to deceive us ; but 
they may he themselves deceived. 

Tli ought-reading — known also by the name of 
‘Will-impression’ — is not wholly a new thing. 
The evidence iirinted in this Report is, briefly 
speaking, an instalment of evidence towards an 
answer to the question with which it commences : 
‘ Is there, or is there not, any existing or attainable 
evidimce that can stand fair physiological criticism, 
to support a belief that a vivid impression or 
a distinct idea in one mind can he communicated 
to another mind without the intervening help 
of the recognised organs of sensation? And 
if such evidence be found, is the impression 
derived from a rare or partially developed, and 
hitherto unrecognised sensory organ, or has the 
mental percept been evoked without any ante- 
cedent sense-percept V 
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The reporters class their experiments, carried 
over several years, as follows — also in their own 
words : (1) Where some action is performed, the 
hands of the operator being in gentle contact with 
the subject of the experiment. (2) Where a similar 
result is obtained with the hands not in contact. 
(3) Where a number, name, word, or card has 
been guessed and expressed in speech or writing, 
without contact, and apparently without the 
possibility of the transmission of the idea by the 
ordinary channels of sensation. (4) Where 
similar thoughts have simultaneously occurred, 
or impressions have been made, in minds far 
apart. 

The first division corresponds to ‘the willing- 
game’ described by Dr Carpenter, who appar- 
ently does not believe in any further extension 
of thought-reading. * Several persons,* says 
Carpenter, ‘being assembled, one of them leaves 
the room, and during his absence some object 
is hidden. On the absentee’s re-entrance, two 
persons who know the hiding-place stand, one 
on each side of him, and establish some personal 
contact with him, one method being to place 
one finger on the shoulder, while another is to 
place a hand on his body. Tie walks about the 
room- between the two “willers,” and generally 
surreeds before, long in finding the hidden object, 
being led towards it, as careful obaervatiou and 
expern 'lent have fully proved, by the involuntary 
muscular action of his unconscious guides, one 
or the other of them pressing more heavily 
wduhi the object is on his side, and the iinder as 
involuntarily tuniing towards that side.’ 

The experiments which follow in the Eeport 
•were made under the inspection of Professor 
Barrett, Mr Cnrney, and Mr ^^yers. 'J'lic 
majority of the trials published in this Peport 
were conducted in the family of a clergyman, 
whose live girls, ages ranging from ten to 
sixteen, were in the habit of carrying out 
along with him such experiments in the ramily 
circle. 

It would be beyond our space to tliorouglily 
follow the course of investigation pursued by the 
Committee. Suffice it to sny tliat the results in 
the way of accurate guessing (No. 3), as observed 
and carefully noted at the tinui, are curious. 
In most trials, cards were employed ; in others, 
letters of the alphabet, numbers, and also ficti- 
tious names — all agreed upon silenily by the 
company, and determined by the guesser on 
his or her return from an adjoining room. 
These trials throughout were without contact, 
and no remarks jiassed b('-tween the company 
and the guesser. 

The results of these trials were various. In the 
hiding of articles, the guesser, when readmitted 
to the room,^ was right in one case out of 
four. In giving the names of familiar objects 
thought upon, the trial was successful in six 
cases out of fourteen ; in the choosing of a card 
out of a pack, six cases out of thirteen ; in 
holding small objects in the hand, five cases out 
of six ; and the names of persons thought of or 
written down were given correctly in five cases 
out of ten. We cannot help noticing in this 
connection that in the cases of names not correctly 


guessed, the ‘thought-reader* had the initials very 
often accurate, but the rest of the name wrong. 
‘Jacob Williams,’ for instance, was given as ‘Jacob 
Wild;* ‘Emily Walker’ as ‘’Eiiry Walker;’ 
‘Martha Billings* as ‘Martha Biggis ;’ ‘Catherine 
Smith’ as ‘Catherine Shand ;’ ‘Amy Frogmore’ 
as ‘ Amy Freemore ; * ‘ Albert Siielgrove ’ os 
‘Albert Singrore ;’ and so on. Without of course 
wishing to impute anything improper, we may 
say that this strikes us as, to say the least of it, 
a curious coincidence, and suggests the possibility 
of some mute lip-movcnient taking place uncon- 
sciously among those witnessing, or even on the 
part of those making, the experiments. AVhy not 
blindfold the giu'ssor'# And why should the ol>j(!ct 
or name be known to the company generally % 

Thought-reading experiments, however, form 
only one section of the Society’s operations. 
Among others, we may mention the investigation 
of those numerous instances in which premoiiitionfl 
of accidents and fatalities, simultaneous impres- 
sions on minds at a distance from each other, 
&c., have been apparently fulfille<l in a very stirt- 
liiig manner. Jt should be mentioned that tl 3 
Society freely invites accounts of such occur- 
rences, properly vouched for, and observes privacy 
in regard to them when so requested. It further 
intiuiates that letters relating to particular classes 
of phenomena should be addressed to the Hon. 
Sccretirics of the respective Committees, as 
follows: (1) Committee on Thought-vending: 
Hon. Sec. Professor AV”. F. Barr(‘tt, 18 Pclgrave 
Sipiare, Monksto^vn, Dublin, (2) Committee on 
Mesmerism : Hon. Sec. Dr Wyld, 12 Great 
Cumberland Place, London, W. (3) Committee 
on lleiclienbaeli’s Experiments : lion. Sec. Walter 
H. Collin, Esq., Junior Athenamm Club, London, 
W. (4) Committee on Apparitions, Haunted 
Houses, &c. : Hon. Sec. Hensleigli Wedgwood, Esq., 
31 Qnecn Anne Street, London, AV. (5) Committee 
on Physical I’lioiiomena : Hon. Sec. Dr G Lockhart 
Robertson, Hamam Chambers, 70 Jerniyn Street, 
S.W. (0) Literary Committee : Hon. Secs. Edmund 
Gurney, Esq., 20 Montpelier Square, S.AV'. ; Fre- 
deric W. H. Myers, Esq., Leckliampton, Cam- 
bridge. 

Looking at tlie objects of the Society for 
Psycliical Research us a whole, we think it 
deserves encouragement from candid thinkers. 
Should impost II rt;, or attempts at imposture, be 
detected, a good purpose will have been served 
in the interests of society. Should no verifiable 
results attend its labours — and. we suppose the 
Society is prepared for this possibility — tne ques- 
tions under consideration will remain os tliey 
were. Should facts, however, of undisputed and 
iiidispukiblc reality remain, it is pos.iible that ’ 
out of them the groundwork of an advance in 
our scientific knowledge may be constructed. In 
every way the end is good. 

The chief defect of the Society as an organisa- 
tion for research is, in onr opinion, that it savours 
too much of one that has been primarily self- 
elected, though any one apparently may now join 
the Society who is willing to pav the annual sub- 
scription. Had .^ncli a body as the Royal Society, 
for instance, selected a score or so of scientists 
and philosophers — and evim professed conjurers^ 
experienced in the detection of fraud, anil them- 
R(»lves able to do even more than ‘ spiritualists ’ — 
to make these investigations, we do not say it 
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would have produced a Oommittec more eamest- 
xuinded and upright than the present, but we 
might have had one more heterogeneous in 
opinion and less likely to work in a groove. 

ONE FALSE, BOTH FAIR; 

OR, A HARD KNOT. 

CHAPTER VI. —BACHELOR QUARTERS. 

Sir Pagan, as with hesitating steps he rccrossed 
his cramped entrancc-hall, and even as he laid 
a reluctant grasp upon the handle of his dining- 
room door, pondered — for him at least, to whom 
continuous thinking was an irksome labour, to be 
shirked if practicable — deeply enough. His was 
by no means an enviable frame of mind. His 
ov'n cares, his own thinly gilded mediocrity of 
means, occupied him quite sufficiently, without 
his having to burden himself with the additional 
load of another’s troubles. As he muttered 
beneath his breath, it was ‘handicapping a man 
a stone above his proper weight.* And he really 
did feel os if Fortune had dealt with him unfairly 
in this matter. Between himself and his sisters 
there had been naturally little sympathy. Ilis 
habits were not as theirs. He had been so 
seldom in their company, as to be counted 
almost a stranger ; and when with them, the 
conversation had been curt and scant and the 
reverse of confidential. It is wonderful, in 
country-house life, how very little brothers and 
sisters are thrown together when there is a 
difference in age and a divergence as to tastes. 
Seldom did the strong, swarthy lad, whose idle 
half-hours were sjient in the stable-yaid or in 
sweet converse with the tough, rat-eyed old game- 
keeper Dick Springe, address a word beyond 
some careless grec*ting to the timid girls who 
were his nearest kindred. He was still more 
inattentive as they grew up to womanhood, and 
had begun to visit at great English country 
mansions, the wealthy owners of some of which 
were proud to claim cousinship with the impe- 
cunious, immemorial family of far-off Devon.shire. 

It was on the occasion of one of these visits 
that Clare had been wooed and won by the 
Marquis of Leominster ; and it had been thought 
fit that the long-descended bride should be 
married from the old house of Carew, where her 
forefathers had dwelt in splendour. What that 
sumptuous wedding ceremony had cost old Sir 
Fulford Carew, Sir Pagan still, in recollection, 
groaned over. For the old baronet had died 
shortly after the marriage ; and when his son, 
now Sir Pagan, who had been on the continent 
for some years — ^perhaps self-exiled for retrench- 
ment’s sake — ^was suddenly recalled home, it was 
nr)t only to succeed to the estates and honours of 
his father, but to his debts as well. No small 
portion of these debts had been accumulated on 
the head of that sumptuous wedding; and even 
at the moment when we introduce Sir Pagan 
to the reader, part of these bridal festivities 


remained unpaid. There were London milliners, 
pastrycooks, decorative upholsterers, in fact 
tradesmen of every caste, who still plied the 
broken-down baronet wMth periodical dunning 
letters on the subject of unpaid accounts and 
balances uncleared. But, as to the festival itself, 
the late Sir Fulford had done his best ; and 
for a week or two the tumble-down old mansion 
of Carew had been radiant in the brief sunshine 
of a mock prosperity. There had been the 
traditional merry-making — the oxen roasted 
whole, the dancing on the green — a clumsy, sheep- 
faced performance on the part of washed and self- 
conscious rustics, gamboling, in their Sunday 
church -going clothes, before the eyes of the 
quality — the fireworks, the triumphal arches, the 
alecasks set abroach, the flower-strewed paths 
for bridal feet to tread, the triple bob majors 
clanging from the bells of spire and turret, that 
had furnished two columns and a half of florid, 
jocund, enthusiastic eloquence to Devonshire Herald^ 
Exeter Express^ and Western Times. 

Sir Pagan Carew really did feel himself an ill- 
used fellow. There was his sister Clare, reared 
like himself in shifty and pretentious poverty, 
but who by rare good luck had made a magni- 
ficent marriage. She was a widow now, poor 
thing, but very rich, very young, more than 
pretty. She was in a position to afford her sister 
Corn advantages which few good-looking girls, 
born to no heritage beyond a pedigree dating 
from the Druids, are likely to possess. And Ithat 
was about all. ‘The girls’ — such had been Sir 
Pagan’s muttered soliloquy many a time — ‘have 
all the luck.’ He himself had had very little 
luck. And now there was some mystery, some 
dispute, some life-and-death struggle, between 
these sisters, of whom lie always retained, in 
that muddled memory of his, a vague 'but 
kindly remembrance. Such a quarrel implied 
tears, wordy talk, scenes, partisanship ; and Sir 
Pagan was English and undramatic to the back- 
bone. It was not with the best of grace that 
he opened the door ; but still he could not shut 
out a pleading sister. At the sound of his heavy 
tread, she started from her crouching attitude, 
and turned her face, on which the teor-stains 
glistened, towards him as he entered. 

‘If you will not quite believe me, will you 
at least take care of me, Pagan ? ’ she said, wearily 
but beseechingly. 

‘Of course I will,’ answered the baronet, much 
relieved. ‘Never doubt me! I’ll send Mrs 
Tucker. She’ll make you comfoi*tablo, and get 
your rooms ready; and you must try to put 
up with bachelor quarters, and a seedy, shabby, 
old towm -house. This is not exactly what I 
might call a liome. I never go into a room 
except this and where I sleep, and the study 
where the whips and sticks ore. And I’m not 
much in the house — scarcely dined in it twice 
this twelvemonth. That reminds me that 
I’m expected now to dine with a party of 
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mun at our Club, the Chesterfifld ; and, by 
Jove ! I am late already, and must go. — There, 

there ; don’t cry — poor Cora — Clare Well, 

well! We’ll have another chat when you have 
rested ; not to-night, though, for you are tired, 
and I shall bo late. — Good-night 1 I ’ll send 
Tucker.* And the baronet made his escape. 

lie was as good as his word ; and Mrs Tucker 
the housekeeper, having hastily arrayed herself 
in her robe of state — composed of stiff black 
silk, with metallic creases in its folds, and with a 
glu)stly rustling about its sweeping draperies — 
came to tap softly at the door. She had a 
crumpled countenance, had this Dame Tucker, 
as though the many lines in her old face needed 
to have been ironed out by some experienced clear- 
starcher ; and her age was as indefinite as that 
of the shiny gown which, having been worn on 
high-days and holidays for wlio knows how long, 
had just been snatcluid from its retirement in 
the rec(iss(is of a lavender-scented elu'st. 

Tlie old housekeeper made lier way to where 
the new arrival, in her mourning garb, sat, 
with drooping head and disordered hair. She 
was as kindly and as deferential as her old 
and warped nature would jiermit. ‘Beg your 
portion, miss — my lady — but your ladyship must 
be tired alter such a jourmy, and I have Sir 

Pagans orders to O iny darling, my dear 

young lady, don’t be so wretched, at your first 
coiiiUig back — home 1 ’ For the new-comer — some 
of those hidden springs that lurk deep do'wn in 
the nature of us all, being touched, somehow, 
by the old servant’s babble — began to sob wdldly, 
pjissionately, as thoimh her luuirt would indeed 
break. *0 deary, deary, won’t you trust old 
Tucker?* exclaimed the housekeeper, tears un- 
wonted at her time of life moistening her wrinkled 
eyes, as she looked down upon her young charge 
in that abasement of sore distress. 

Now, with all Mrs Tucker’s kimlliness, one 
tiling was lucking, and tliat one thing was the 
very pith and essence of our dealings witli one 
another — confidence. Sir Pagan had told the 
housekeeper very little ; hut lier quick imagina- 
tion, stimulated by the love of wondem and of 
mystery, wdiicb she shared with all Iku* tribe, bad 
suggested moie. Either Clare Carew, shamefully 
wronged, or Cura Carew, bafiled in an audacious 
effort at imposture, was a visitor beneath her 
master’s roof. In either case, there had been a 
fraud, and tluTO was a breach of the bonds of 
sisterliood. What a grand match it hud been 1 
And how proud, with an unselfish pride, had 
been the long-suffering servitors of tlie bank- 
rupt Devon baronet. Mrs Tucker herself, how 
had she bragged to London butchers, angry 
and unpaid ; how had sho conciliated rebellious 
grocers ; and overcrowed upper servants of solvent 
but untitled families, on the strength of that 
gre/it marriage of Miss Clare’s. It may he that 
Sir Pagan’s modest household had obtained a 
meagre amount of extra credit through tlie 
reflected lustre of this alliance. It is certainly 
the duty of no bridecroom — not even of a rich 
Marquis — to settle his brother-in-law’s bills ; 
but yet there had grown up a liazy notion 


tliat the impoverished baronet would somehow 
be set on his feet again by the distinguished 
husband of bis beautiful young sister. 

But Tucker only knew that something was 
wrong, and had not the slightest idea to which 
side the balance of Justice should incline. There 
was, somewhere, heartless greed and unblushing 
effrontery of self-assertion. But it was difficult 
for ]joor Mrs Tucker, even after her long experi- 
ence of the \vays of gentlefolks, to distinguish 
between brazen guilt and stricken innocence. 
Her own class would have Ijehaved so differenfly ! 
She coulil neither have dealt nor sustained 
tlie wrong without hysterics, eager reiteration, 
voluble wrath, and veliement appeals to earth 
and heaven. This calm, shrinking sorrow was 
to her an enigma. 

*If I might show you — your ladyship — your 
ro(uns — and it so late, and nothing ready !* 
exclaimed Mrs Tucker, thankful to leave the 
hattlelield of disputed identity and take refuge 
in safe gimcralitics. *It hasn't been kept up, 
this bouse, as ought to be,’ added the worthy 
woman axjologctically ; ‘ none but them careless 
London carc-hikers to look to it ; and shutters 
up, and the moth gi.tting into cushions and 
cui’tains till they might walk alive. Sir Pagan, 
to be sure — but he’s an out-of-door gentleman — 
well, miss, there is the morning-room, that was, 
1 am told, My Lady your mother’s ; and then 
I was thinking of the pretty blue room close 
by for a sleeping apartment. The drawing- 
rooms, front and back, they’re all to ruin with 
neglect and damp and moth and mildew. But 
the morning-room — I told Jenny the maid to 
get a lirci alight, and another in your room, miss 
—unless your ladyship has other commands to 
give.’ 

‘Thank you!’ That was all the girl said, 
as she rose, wearily and almost mechanically, 
from her <!hair. Her sad blue eyes half uncon- 
sciously avoided meeting the gaze of those rest- 
less hazel ones which belonged to Mrs Tucker. 
She went up-stairs ‘ like a himb,* as the house- 
keeper aftcrwjirds said, but perhaps as weoi’ily 
as a tired lamb goes, uncomplaining, through 
the last sad stages of its j(»uruey to the shambles. 
Whichever she might be, wbetuer scheming Cora 
or ill-used Clare, the plotter or the victim, 
assuredly she did not do the best for her young 
self that might have been done. With very little 
trouble, she might have gained the hearty loyalty 
of all her brother’s household — might have made 
sincere partisans of every one of them, from the 
dignified housekeeper to the humble helper in 
the stables round the corner of the adjacent 
mews. But she did no such thing ; and when 
the hour of repose arrived, the verdict of the 
domestic Vehmijericht that sits in judgment on us 
all was still, like that of a Scottish jury in doubt- 
ful but suspicious cases, ‘Not proven !* 

Very meekly did Sir Pagan’s lonely sister accept 
tlie services of her brother’s liousekeeper ; the hot 
tea, that sh(^ w'as glad of ; the supper, that she 
scarcely tasted ; the crackling fire, grateful in 
the chill of a foggy London evening ; the closed 
ciu’Uiins, the neatly arranged rooms. When at 
hiiigth her head was on the pillow, she could 
not sleep fur long, long hours ; not until Sir Pagan 
himself, with Hushed cheeks and tread unusuiuly 
careful as he mounted the stairs, had come back 
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from his dinner and his card-play. And when 
at last she sank into slumber, more than once 
her bJeej>in.£j lips murmured softly: ‘Ill-fated 
voyai^^e— 'Unlucky — oh, how 1 wish * 

ABED. 

Lady Betty Germain scolded Swift for finding 
fault with her friend the Duchess of Dorset for 
the bad example she set the sex in Dublin, 
saying : ‘ If she sees company in a morning, you 
need not grumble at the hour ; it must be purely 
out of great complaisance, for that never was her 
taste here, though she is as early a riser us the 
generality of laclies are ; and I believe there are 
not many dressing-rooms in London but mine 
where the early idle come.* Lively Lady BcUy 
evidently saw no impropriety in receiving visitors 
at her toilet ; and j)robably laughed heartily at 
Addison's condemnation of the lady of fashion 
who received gentlemen calbirs while still between 
the sheets, and, ‘though willing to appear un- 
dressed, had put on her Lest looks, and painted 
herself for their reception. Her hair appeared 
in very nice disorder, as the nightgown which 
was thrown upon lici* shoulders was nillled with 
great care.* 

Tills carefully got-up dame thought herself 
well worth looking at, iN'liich was more than 
Madame do Maintenon did when she gave 
audience to Peter the Great in lujr little room at 
St-Cyr, for she wi-ites : ‘ The Czar came after 
seven in the evening. He sat down by the head 
of the bed, and asked me if I was ill. I answered : 
“Yes.** lie inquired what my malady was. I 
replied : “Extreme old age.’* lie seemed to be at 
a loss to answer. His visit was brief. He drew 
the curtains at the foot of my bed to see me ; you 
may be sure he was soon satisfied.* 

Assuredly, the ladies of Queen Anne’s time 
could cite plenty of precedents for iiuning tiring- 
rooms and bedrooms into reception chambem. 
‘ Tell your sweet babe Charles,* wrote Buckingham 
to King Janies, ‘I will wait at your bed before 
many hours piuss, and by the grace f)f God, be at 
the death of a stag with you.* Had Sioeiiie 
delayed waiting on his dear dad and gossip nntil 
much lati'r in the day, he might have had to 
seek him in the same place, it being his Majesty’s 
custom to go to bed in the afternoon. The king’s 
mother, Queen Mary, at one period of her 
life, stayed in bed ior days together, chatting 
with her ladies, discussing huainess matters with 
her councillors, or receiving ambassadors, as 
inclination prompted, or circumstances required. 
Anne of Austria always received company of a 
morning, and often of an evening too, in Ded. Tlie 
custom, however, had its inconveniences. When 
the Marchioness de Senecey returned from exile, 
80 many persons visited her, that her elbows were 
galled by long leaning upon them, as she sat in 
bed, giving and receiving salutations. Pepys very 
enipbatically expresses his disgust with the late 


bed, giving and receiving salutations. Pepys very 
enipbatically expresses his disgust with the late 
rismg of the court ; but that indefatigable gentJe- 
man himself kept unconscionably eai*ly hours, 
thinking nothing of being out and ^out by 
moonshine, making calls upon lazier folk, who, 


like Sir Philip Howard, received their disturber 
‘ very civilly in bed ; * or, like Sir William 
Coventry, and that pretty subtle man Lord 
Bellasis, discoursed of offiebd matters ; while my 
Lord Sandwich would talk with him on stale 
affairs for a couple of hours together in his 
nightgown and shirt. That gallant commander, 
whether on land or at sea, was used to sign 
official papers without rising from his bed. 

A Spanish minister signalised his accession to 
power by going straightway to bed and staying 
there, lest he should be c.xpectcd to do some tiling. 
No English minister ever adopted that ignoble 
expedient to escape performing his duties ; but 
Walpole relates that William Pitt and the IJuke 
of Newcastle once held counsel together in bed. 
Pitt had the gout, and, as was his custom when 
so fifllicted, Iny under a pile of bed-clothes in a 
firclcss room. The Duke, who was terribly afraid 
of catcliing cold, first sat down upon another 
bed, as the warmest place .available, drew bis 
legs into it ns he grew colder, and at length 
fairly lodged himself under the bcd-clotlies. 
Somebody coming in suddenly, beheld ‘the two 
ministers in bod at the two ends of the room, 
while Pitt’s long nose and black beard, iinshaveil 
for some time, ad<led to the grotesque nature of 
the scene.* The Great Commoner was abed and 
asleep when Wyndham and others of his col- 
leagues burst into his room and shook their 
chief out of his slumbers to tell him there was 
mutiny in the fleet, that the Admiral Wiis a 
prisoni'i* on board his own ship, and in danger 
of death. Sitting up in bed, Pitt asked for pen, 
ink, and papin*, and wrotfi : ‘If iho Admiral is not 
released, lire upon the ship from the batteries;* 
turned ovin* on his pillow, and was asleep again 
before his disturbers were well out of the 
room. 

The shadow of death was upon Eox when 
George Jackson came for instructions hiiforo 
setting out for Germany, and followed so quickly 
on the heels of the servant announcing him, 
that Mrs Box had only time to slip from her 
liushamrs side and take refuge in a closet. The 
interview pi'oveJ longer than' she expected or 
desired ; and finding her signals of distress, in 
the shape of sundry little coughs, all unheeded, 
the prisoned lady hod no resource but to tap 
on the closet panels and ask if the young gentle- 
man was going, as she was perishing with cold. 
Looking at him with a smile, Fox bade Jackson 
farewell for ever, and released his shivering wife 
from her unpleasant situation. 

When, in 1814, the military affairs of the 
allies looked somewhat unpromising, it was 
around the bed of General Knesbech, at Bar- 
sur-Aube, that the Emperors of Kussia and 
Austria, the king of Prussia, Hardenborg. Vol- 
kousky, Schwartzenberg, Metteniich, Eadetsky, 
Diehitsch, Nesselrode, and Costlereagh held their 
council of war ; and tlie issue of the cam- 
paign culminating in the occupation of Paris 
was virtually decided by Castfereagh insisting 
upon the immediate transference of wavering 
Bernadotte’fl battalions to Bliicher’s command, 
and taking the responsibility upon his own 
shoulders. It w-as in bed, at the Httlo inn at 
Waterloo, that Wellington received the terrible 
casualty-list of the memorable 18th of June ; 
and os name after name fell from Dr Hume’s lips, 
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tlirew himself back on the pillow and groaned 
out : ‘ What victory is not too dearly purchased 
at such a cost?’ Wellington, who possessed the 
faculty of Blee])ing at Avill, held that when it 
was time to turn, it was time to turn out. 
NapoletJii, a man of another temperament, pro- 
vided for wakefulness by keeping the returns 
of his army under his pillow, to be conned and 
considered when tired nature’s sweet restorer 
refused to shjire his ‘ bed majestical.’ With some 
men, the mind will be busy out of proper working- 
hours. It is not only yoim 

Watchers and wce]ior« 

Wlio turn and turn, and turn again, 

}^ut turn and turn, and turn in vain, 

With an anxinus brain, 

And thoughts in a train, 

That docs not run upon sleepers. 

There is no telling for liow much of its literary 
wealth the wor]«l stands indiibtcd to the quietudi* 
of tlie bedchamber. Sliakspearc avers his ima- 
gination would not let him slumber when he 
should. 

Weary with toil, I hasto me to my bed, 

The dear repose for limbs with travel tired ; 

But tben begins a jounicy in luy bead, 

'To work my mind, when body’s work expired. 

And wc may he sure the poet did not waste the 
sessions of sweet sDent thought upon the remem- 
brance of things past. Deridiim tlui vTctched 
poeta8t( ", who, high in Drury Lane, lulled hy 
soft zephyrs through the broken pane, idiymcd 
ere he woke. Pope boasts that he could sleep 
wi til out a poem in his head ; yet, elsewhere 
confesses, 

I wake at night, 

Fools como into my head, and so 1 write. 

When ancient heroes, instead of modern fools, 
were his theme, he was in the habit of composing 
forty or fifty verses of a morning, before rising 
from his bed. Gray’s Ode to Music was burn 
beneath the sheets. He had volunteered to write 
it for the Installation of the Duke of Grafton as 
Chancellor of the University of Cambridge*, on 
the ground that Gratitude should not sit silent, 
and leave Expectation to sing ; but was in no 
hurry to set about the self-imposed task. One 
morning, after breakfast, Mr Nieholls, calling 
upon Gray, roused him hy knocking so loudly 
at his room door, that the startled poet, jumping 
out of bed, threw op(iu the door, aud hailed the 
visitor with : * Hence, avaunt ; ’tis holy ground ! ’ 
Nicholls was inclined to think Gray had taken 
leave of his senses, until the latter set his mind 
at ease hy repeating several versos quite new 
to him ; and the recitation ended, saying : ‘Well, 
1 have begun the Ode, and now I shall finish 
it.’ 

One of the host known lines in English poetry 
came into its author’s head when he was actually 
asleep. While visiting at Minto, Campbell one 
evening went to bed early, his thoughts full of 
a ncAV poem. About two in the morning he 
suddenly wakened, repeating, ‘Events to come 
cast their shadows before.’ Binging the bell 
sharply, a servant obeyed the summons, to find 
the summoner with one foot in bed and one 
on the floor. ‘Are you ill, sir?’ inquired he.— 
* III ! ’ cried Campbeih ‘ Never better in my life. 


Leave me the candle, and oblige me with a cup 
of tea* Seizing his pen, he set down the happy 
thought, changing ‘ events to come ’ into ‘ coming 
events ; ’ and over th(i noii-inebriating cup com- 
pleted the first draft of LochieVs Warning, 
Longfellow’s Wrcch of the Hesperus came into 
Ilia mind as he was smoking liis })ipe, the night 
after a violent storm. He went to bed, but could 
not sleep ; the Hesperus would not be denied ; 
and as he laj^, the verses flowed on without let 
or hindrance until the jioem was completed. 
Wordsworth used to go to bed on returning from 
bis morning walk, and while breakfasting there, 
dictate the lines he had imt together on the 
march. 

One of Johnson’s earliest ventures in book- 
making was the ti’anslatiiig of Lobo’s Voyage to 
Abyssinia^ which put five guineas into his pocket. 
Lying in bed, he dictated sheet after sheet to his 
friend Hector, who carried them off to the printer 
without staying for Johnson to peruse them. 
Wlien the lit was on him, Rousseau remained 
in bed, carefully drawing hia curtains to keej' 
out the daylight, and gave himself up to the 
tlelights of composition. Scores of pieces great 
imd small, hundreds of letters grave and gay, 
came from Voltaire’s bed at Ecrney. In bed, 
racsicllo composed his“ Barbicrc di Seviglia and 
La Molinara. One at least of Rossini’s operas 
was composed under the same conditions. It was 
in the days when he was young, poor, and 
unknown, aud lived in wri‘tched quarters. After 
writing a duet, the manuscript slipped off the 
sheets and found a resting-place umler the bed. 
Rossini was too warm and comfortable to get 
out of bed to recover it, and moreover believed 
it would be unlucky to pick it up, so went to 
work to rewrite it. To his disgust, he could 
not remember it sufficiently, so he set about 
writing a new one, and had just finished when 
a friend came into the room. ‘Try that over,* 
said he, ‘ and tell me what you think of it.’ TJie 
piece was pronounced to be very good, ‘Now,’ 
said Rossini, ‘put your hand under tlie bed ; 
you ’ll find another duet there ; try that.’ His 
instructions were obeyed, and the original com- 
position declared much the better of the two. 
Then they sang both over, Rossini in bed, his 
friend sitting on its edge, and arrived at the 
same conclusion. ‘AVhat will you do with the 
worst one ? ’ asked the visitor. ‘ Oh, I shall 
turn that into a terzetto,’ answiij*ed Rossini ; and 
he did. 

Swift, fuud as he was of lying in bed of a 
mornmg thinking of wit for Iho day, wrote to 
liis friend Sheridan : ‘ Pray, do not employ your 
time in lolling abed till noon to read Homer.’ 
Letter, perhaps, do that than imitate George IV., 
and lie in bed devouring newspapers the best 
part of the day. Many ^ ery clever people, how- 
ever, have scouted the idea of health, wealth, and 
wisdom coming of early rising. Macaulay read 
much in bed, and anxious to keep np his German. 


■-wranglership by studying 
hard, long after ordinary folk were up and about, 
cosily ciLsconced under the blankets, John Foster 
thought his sermons out in bed ; methodical 
Anthony Trollope regularly read for an hour 
before rising ; and Mary Somerville made it a 
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rule not to ^»et up before twelvt; or one, although 
she began work at eight ; i-eadiiig, writing, and 
calculating hard — witli lier pet sparrow resting 
upon her arm — four or live hoiu’s every day, but 
tliose four or live liours were spent abed. 


FOR H I 3VE S E L F ALONE. 

A TALE OF REVEttSED IDENTITIES. 

CHAPTER Vll. 

A WEEK had passexl since the memorable inter- 
view between Frobish(ir and Mr Pebworth, without 
being productive of any evimt worth recording 
here. No other will of the late Mr Askew had 
yet come to light ; and Pelnvorth, whose imagina- 
tion had been so niiduly inflamed at first, was not 
merely becoming nn>j(i anxious at each day’s 
delay, but was evidently not without suspicion 
that he was being made the victim of some decep- 
tion, llie drift of which he could not fathom. 

Frobisher, 1<jo, was heginning to tire of Ihe 
art he was playing, and was considering within 
imself how most effectively to bring his little 
comedy to a climax, never dreaming that that 
very afternoon it would be brought to a climax 
for him in a mode totally unexpected by himself 
and every one coneerned. 

That day a little party from Waylands had 
dccideil upon a picnic in Pilberry Wood ; and 
to Pilberry Wood they luwl accordingly come. 
Luncheon was now over ; and Miss Deenc, who 
had volunteered for the post -all the others 
having strolled away out of sight — had been 
hift to look after the forks, china, and other 
et-ceteivis, till the s(*rvants should arrive, some 
lialf-hour later, and relieve her. 

It was somewhat singular that Mr J<h‘aiik 
Frobisher, who had plea(le<l letters to write as 
an excuse for not coming with the others, should 
have found his way on foot l-o the glade, within 
a few minutes of the time Mi.s.s Deem; was left 
aloue ; and it was still more singular that that 
young lady should have betrayt'd no surprise 
at his sudden appearance. He at once began 
to assist her in the self-imposed duties of pack- 
ing forks and knives, and folding tablecloths. 

‘That won’t do at all,’ siiid Mis.s Deene. 
‘ Your cornel’s are not even. Try again. — That’s 
better. A little scolding does you good, you see.* 

‘ That altogether depends upon who the person 
is that scolds me,’ replied her companion. 

‘ IIow do you like a picnic without the nuisance 
of servants ? ’ 

‘That also d»mi;nd.s. In the present case it is 
very jolly ; and I wouldn’t mind being head-waiter 
ami bottle-washer-in-chief at all the picnics of the 
season, provided I could always have a certain 
young person for my assistant.’ 

‘Ana I could go on folding tablecloths for ever, 
if I could always have you to help me. — Dick, 
dear, what was it tluiL fii*st attracted you to poor 
insignificant me ? ’ 

‘ Don’t know. Couldn’t help myself, I suppose. 
With me it was a case of spoons at lirat sight.’ 

‘ And with me also.' 

‘ 1 had not been five minutes in your company 
before I felt that my time was come.* 

‘ My own feeling exactly.* 

‘All which goes to prove that we are mode for 
each othei’.’ 


‘Any one who dared to say we are not, would 
be a wicked story-teller.* 

‘ This may be youi* last picnic, Elrna. Arc you 
not sorry ? ’ 

‘Why should I be sorry when I am going to 
have a home of my own 1 ’ 

‘A liome of your ov^n — yes — hut what a 
home ! ’ 

‘It won’t be too small, Dick, for Happine.s8 
to dwell there.’ 

Miss Deene’s delightful tHr-d-tete with her 
swcietheart was destined not to be of long dura- 
tion. She and Fivink wei’o stooping over an open 
hamper with their heads in close proximity, 
when they were startled by the appearance of Mrs 
Pebworth, escoi’ted by Dick Drummond with a 
shawl over his arm. 

‘Come along, aunt,’ said Dick. ‘T5(‘ttcr l.ite 
than never. But why didn’t you come in the 
dra^?’ 

‘It was the jellies thj.s time that kept me. 
That new cook of yours doesn’t seem to know 
how to manage them. But when I heard there 
was a return fly going back to the village, I 
thought I would follow you.* 

‘ I ’m very glad you have come,’ said Frank 
heartily. 

‘Ami so am I,’ rcs]H)nded Elma. — ‘Here’s a 
nice mossy old bank for you to sit on, aunt. 
It ’s ihe lu'st seat we can offer you.’ 

‘It’s quite good enough for me, my dear.* 
Dick spread down a shawl, and Mrs Pebworth 
seated herscilf and loosened her bonnet-strings. 

‘Bless me, what a colour the girl has got !’ she 
added a moment or two afterwards, witli^ her 
eyes bent on Elnuu ‘When I was young, if 
a girl liad a colour like that, x>eople used to 
suy that her Bweethcart had been kissing 
her.’ 

Miss Deeue’s cheeks took a still deej)er tint. 
She turiietl away, alid pri;tended to be looking 
for something in the hamper. ‘The ])ractice 
you speak of, aunt,’ she said, ‘is obsolete; uow- 
a-days — at least in society. It went out with 
coal-scuttle bonnets, short skirts, and sandals.’ 

‘ Go along with you ! Kissing is one of them 
things that never go f)ut of fashion. It comes 
as natural to young folks as the measles or 
tlic whooping-cough, and it’s just as catch- 
ing.’ 

Frobisher came to the rescue. ‘ Mrs Pebworth,* 
he said, ‘as head -waiter of this establishment, 
what shall I have the pleasure of offering you? 
W'hat do you say to a slice of Strasbourg pie 
and a ghuss of dry sherry ? * 

‘Thank you, Mr Drummond, but I had my 
dinner long ago. You would call it luncheon, 
but I call it dinner. When Algernon and me 
were first married, we used to have dinner 
regular at one o’clock to the minute ; and I like 
my dinner at that hour now.’ 

‘But you will take a little refreshment of 
some kinil ? * 

‘Well, if I must, I should like about half a 
gla.ss of bottled stout. It’s both meat and drink, 
as one may say.’ Then turning to Dick, she 
added ; ‘ I always like a drop of stout of a 
morning about eleven, or else 1 feci sinking and 
no-how all day.’ 

‘Fine institution, stout at eleven. Always go 
in for it myself,’ responded Dick. 
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FOR HIMSELF ALONE. 


‘But where’s the rest of the party — Algernon 
and Chill ie and the others V 

‘Gone in search of the picturesque. Be hack 
before long.* 

‘As if any of them cared twopence about the 
picturesciue ! * Then turning to Frank and Elma, 
she asked : ‘ But wliy haven’t you two gone to look 
for the picturesque V 

‘ If you please, aunt, this person is the waiter, 
and I am his assistant,* answered Elma demurely. 

Mrs Pebworth shook her head. ‘Take care 
he doesn’t press you to become his partner,* 
she said. 

‘ 1 have already,* said Frobisher gravely, ‘ asked 

Miss Deenc to accept of that position * 

‘The liabilities being exceedingly limited, and 
th(' assets uncommonly small,* interposed Dick. 

IMrs Pebworth was startled. ‘ Is that true, 
Elina, dear?* she asked, with a little quaver in 
her voice. 

‘Ye-e-es. Mr Drummond has asked me .to set 
up in business with him.* 

‘ And you have said ? * 

‘ I haven’t said No.* 

‘ (^ome and kiss me, child. You have made me 
very happy.* 

Elma kissed her — more than once ; and Mrs 
Pebworth cried a little, as was but natural under 
the (urcumstances. 

‘May I ask you, Mrs Pebworth, to kindly 
keep this little attiiir secret for a few days?* 
said Frobisher. 

* 1 *11 keep it secret as long as you like ; but 
whatiiver Algernon will say when he comes to 
hen I of it, 1 for one don’t know.* 

^ We are priqiared for the worst — ^we have made 
up our mintls to rough it.* 

‘Yes, aunt — to bid a long farijwell to the 
pomps and vanities of this wicked world,’ put 
in Elma. 

‘1 like to hcjxr you say that. I like to s(‘e 
two young people who love each other so well 
that a little poverty doesn’t frighten them,* said 
Ml’S Ikibwortli heartily. 

‘And now Nephew Frank,* she added, turning 
to Drummond, ‘suppose you and 1 go in se.'uvli 
of the picturesque ?’ 

‘ With all my heart, aunt ; I am quite at your 
service,* answered Dick. 

‘ They will like to be left to themselves a hit,’ 
said Mrs l*el>worth in a stage-whisper. ‘^iTost 
young peo]ile do at such times.’ 

‘Soon tire of that after marriage,* responded 
>vorldly-wise Richard. With that he oflered Mrs 
Peh worth his arm, and they strolled olf down 
one of the pathways between the trees. 

Miss Deeiie produced her embroidery an<l sat 
down on the same mossy bank formerly occupied 
by her aunt. Frank flung himself on the turf at 
her feet. 

‘I wish all the rest of the world would lo^e 
themselves in a wood and not be found for ever 
so long,* remarked Elma. 

‘ So do I with all my heart* 

‘ Mr Dempsey is going to propose to me to-day 
— I know he is.* 

‘ The deuce he is ! But how do you know ? * 
‘I*ve a presentiment whiidi tells me that he 
is. You won*t be jealous, will you ? * 

‘ I ? Not a bit jcalous—of Mr Dempsey.* 

‘ He is very rich,’ 


‘ He is very old and very ugly.* 

‘So much the better. Young and handsome 
husbands are as plentiful os blackberries — but 
a dear, cross-grained, snuffy old darling ! And 
one need never be jealous of him.* 

‘ Mr Dempsey goes a long way towards fulfilling 
your requirements.’ 

‘Yes ; but I shall be obliged to refuse him.* 
‘Why?* 

‘Because I have promised myself to you. — 
Heigh-ho.* 

‘ AVhy do you sigh. Miss Deene ? ’ 

‘Can’t one sigh without being called upon fop 
an explanation ? ’ 

‘1 thought that perhaps you were sighing 
because you had lost the chance of manying Mr 
Dempsey.* 

‘ You are a great goose, and you thought 
nothing of the kind. 13esidcs, Mr Clever, if I 
wanted to marry Mr Dempsey, what is there to 
hinder me from jilting you ? * 

‘Nothing.’ 

‘Then behave yourself properly. — I sec Mr 
Dempsey coming this way. O dear ! what shall 
I say to him ? * 

Frank s])rang to his feet. ‘So long as I am 
heri‘, the old gentleman will hardly venture on 
his (•onfession.* 

‘ P>ut I don’t want you here ; I want you to go 
away.* 

‘Vou do, do you?’ saiil Frank, opening wide 
his eyes. 

‘Of course I do. I shall probably never have 
anotli(!r ofler of marriage tus long as 1 live.* 

‘ And you clo not want to miss this one ? * 

‘ Of course I don’t. Wliat girl would ? ’ 

‘ In that case I will say an reimr,* 

‘You will not be long away ?* 

‘Nut more than half an hour.* 

‘Not so long as tliat ! 1 shall put Mr Dempsey 

out of his misery very (piickly.* 

J'Vank laughed and iioihled, and disappeared 
bt'liind a clump of ti’ces. Elma resumed her seat 
and her emhroideiy. 

Mr Dempsty, ])ickiiig his way carefully, and 
wearing his hat a little more on one side than 
usual, came slowly forward. Ilia eyesight was 
defective, and hi* had imt seen Frobisher. He 
took off his hat witli an elaborate flourish. Elma 
look(!d up with a lieighleiied colour, hut 'with 
a mischievous smile jdaying round her lips. 

‘I am fortunate in finding you alone, Miss 
Deeiie,* said tlie elderly beau with a smirk. 

‘Why fortunate, Mr Dempsey?* 

‘Because I liave something to say to you that 
concerns ourselves alone.* 

‘ A s(.’crel ! That will be delightful. Go onj 
please.* 

‘Miss Deene, I am a plain man.* 

‘Hum— well — you ought to know best, perhaps.* 
‘A jilaiu-spoken imin, Miss Deene. 1 cannot 
indulge in auy of those sentimental rhapsodies, 
proper enougli at twenty, 1 daresay, but which 
ju’c slightly ridiculous at — hum — at fifty. I must 
come to the pcurit at once. I respect you — I 
admirci you — 1 love you, if you will allow me to 
sav so ; an<l I am here to ask you to become mv 
wife.’ 

‘ C Mr Dempsey ! * 

‘1 am not a poor man. A liberal allowance 
would be yours. You w'ould have a handsome 
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Bettlement, diamonds, your own carria^je, every 
comfort, in fact. Such an oiler is not to he had 
every day. Wiat say you, Miss Deene, wliat 
say you ? ’ 

‘I say with you, Mr Dempsey, that such an 
offer is not to "bo had every day. Were I a 
leopaid, or an owl, or a bear, I would say Yes 
to it ; but being only a woman, I must say No.* 

‘ 1 should do my best to make j’^ou happy.* 

‘1 do not doubt that, os you do your best to 
make your birds and animals happy ; you keep 
them warm, and you feed them well, but — you 
shut them up in cages. Now, I don’t want to 
be shut up in a cage, even though it were a gilded 
one.* 

‘You are frankness itself. Miss Deene; but 
1 hope I am not to take this decision as a final 
one?' 

‘ I certainly wish you to look upon it as such.* 

‘ Well, weiL I ought to have been in the field 
a couple of years ago. Young ladies of twenty 
nowadays can gcnei'ally plead the excuse of a 
prior attachment.* 

‘ A prior attachment, Mr Dempsey ! Wliy, I 
had been the victim of half-a-dozen prior attach- 
ments before I was sixteen.* 

‘Eh?* I 

‘ When I was six years old, there was a little 
boy vdth curly hair whom I absolutely adored. 
He wore red shoes, and 1 think that was the 
reason why I loved him. He must be grown up 
by this time. 1 wonder whether he wears red 
shoes now. Then, when 1 was at school, I 
thought my dancing-master the most delightful 
of men. lie was a Frenchman, and very bald, 
and oh ! so fat ; but 1 loved him. He spoke 
the most charming broken English, and 1 
fancy that was the reason why I was so fond of 
him. These ai'e touching reminiscences, Mr 
Dempsey.* 

‘To you, doubtless, Miss Deene,* answered the 
old beau stiffly. ‘ I leave you a sadder, if not a 
wiser man.* 

‘And I have been doing my best to amuse 
you ! 0 dear ! * 

‘ Is there absolutely no hope ? * 

‘Absolutely none.* 

Mr Dempsey lifted his hat and bowed cen*.- 
moniously. Miss Deene rose and dropped an 
elaborate courtesy. 

Mr Dempsey turned to go, but had not pro- 
ceeded half-a-aozen yards before he came to a 
stand. 

‘ JMiss Deene ! * 

‘ Yes, Mr Dempsey.* 

‘I have some good news for you. I hod a 
txilegi'am this morning, and the pelican is better — 
much better.* 

‘ I *m so very glad to hear it.* 

‘ He can now take his usual allowance of fish 
for breakfast.* 

‘How nice! I should like his photograph. 
I am pai’ticularly fond of pedicans.* 

‘No, really? You shall have a photograph 
next week without fail. Au revoir, au revoirJ 
‘An offer of marriage, even from a Dempsey, 
is calculated to flutter one*s nerves a little,* said 
Elma to herself. ‘ Crewel- work seems very tame 
after it I wonder what Clunic would say if 
she knew. She would say I was a fool for 
refusing him, and she w ould believe it too,* 


I Frobisl)er, when he left Miss Deque, took the 
first footpath through the trees that presented 
itself, witliout caring whither it might lead him, 
liis thoughts being far away. He had gone no 
great distance, when a sudden turn brought him 
face to face with Mr Pebworth, who had discreetly 
lingered behind Mr Dempsey, being probably 
quite aware what object that gentleman had iii 
view in seeking a tHe-d-Ute with Miss Deene. 

‘Ah, my dear Mr Richard, a word with you, 
if you please,* ho said with a sickly smile, the 
moment liis eyes fell on Frobisher. 

‘A hundred, if you wish it, Mr Pebworth.* 

Mr Pebworth laid a hand on Frobisher’s arm, 
and tlien ghinccd suspiciously round. ‘ Any n(iws 
of the second will yet?* he whispered. 

‘Not yet, Mr Pebworth. But 1 am busy, very 
busy, going through Mr Askew’s papers ; and I 
should not be surprised in the least — not in the 
least, Mr Pebworth, I assure you — if 1 were to 
come across some sUcli document before the present 
week is over.’ 

The two men looked meaningly at each other 
for a moment, and then Mr Pehworth’s eyes fell. 
Ho was wondering what he should say next, when 
Frank spoke. 

‘I am right in assuming that Miss Dccne’s 
fortune is eiglit thousand pounds ? * 

‘ That is 4he amount to a penny — dependent 
entirely on my consent to her marriage.* 

‘ Precisely so. That is clearly understood.* 
Another p.ausc, then Pebworth said : ‘ 1 am 
going in st iirch of a sherry and seltzer. AVill 
you not go hack and join me?* 

‘ Thanks — no. They tell me there is a char/n- 
ing view from the high ground over yonder. I 
am going in seai’ch of it.* 

‘Then you will probably meet my daughter 
j and Captain Dyson. They went that way lialf 
an hour ago.* 

‘Richard Drummond, I hate you as I never 
hated a man before,* was IMr Pebwortli’s unspoken 
thought ns tin; two men turned tlicir backs on 
each other and went each his own way. But 
presently his inuBings assumed a more roseate 
hue. ‘ \Vith two thousand a year derivable from 
landed property, what may T not aspire to?* he 
muttered to himself. ‘And the method of obtain- 
ing tlie j)rize so safe and simple ! Beiore 1 ’m 
ten years older, the two thousand a year will 
havo more than doubled itself, unless I’m a 
greater ass than I believe myself to he. And 
then, why not a seat in the House? I must 
begin to define my political principles more 
cle^lrl 5 ^ At present, I hardly know whether I 
am a Liberal-Conservative, or a Conservative- 
Liberal, or both.’ 

TO THE STAGE-STRUCK. 

I LIKE sometimes to take a retrospective view 
of the past, to think of bygone scenes and places, 
to glance over the ncjtcs in my commonplace-book, 
to dwell on the memory of old friends, and read 
theii' thoughts. The otlier day I come across 
an old fianily correspondence which I had care- 
fully preserved. It carried me back to twenty- 
five years ago, and I could not help contmsting 
my present feelings with those which actuated 
me nt that time. 
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TO THE STAGE-STRUCK 


The following extracts may be applicable to 
some young friends just entering lii’e, and may 
induce them to tliink twice before they run 
counter to the wishes of their relatives, or hazard 
their future prospects in order that they may 
gratify present desires. Tlie following is a 
letter wiiicli my mother wrote to my late 
uncle regarding me : 

‘ I am somewhat perplexed as to Harry’s future. 
He Was anxious to follow his father’s profession, 
and wished to prej)are himself for Woolwich, 
especially as his companion Muriuy, who joined 
the Militaiy Academy there last year, assured 
him that he would have no difficulty in ])assing 
the requisite examination, lie felt bitterly dis- 
apijointed when I ('xpluined to him that I had 
not sufficient means to enable me to meet the 
necessary expense ; but haj)pily an old friend 
came to my rescue, and procured I'or him a 
nomination in a higlilj^ respectable public office. 
My friend tells me that Harry passed an excellent 
examination, and was immediately appointed to 
a clerkship at a salary of a hundre<rjpounds a 
year, lie has been in this situation for the last 
eighteen months, but, 1 am sorry to say, is getting 
very piisettled, and dissatisfied wdth liis oceu- 
Xiution'and prospects. I have tohl him to consult 
you, and I feel sure that you will gi\;e him wise 
counsel.’ 

This communication prepared my uncle for a 
letter i’rom the youth himself, which he received 
a few days afterwards. The y<uiTig fellow wTote 
in a somewhat jaunty and llippant style, inform- 
ing, him that he intended joining an Amateur 
llrmnatic Club and taking lessons in elocution 
from some actor, hoping by such means to 
ascertain whether he was likely to succeed if 
lie adopted the stage as a profession. Should 
he meet with encouragement from liis tutor, he 
thought of relinciuishing his present position and 
prospects and of becoming an actoi*. ‘Will y'^ou,’ 
lie wrote, ‘look at the matter impartially, and 
let me know what view you take of the ])laii 
1 purpose adoiiling '{ * 

Now, probably one of the mc)st responsible 
duties of a parent or guardian is to offer advice 
to a youth, the adoption or rejection of which 
must necessarily affect not only his ])resent posi- 
tion, but his future career. 

Feeling, wrote my uncle, that an inexpei'ienced 
country-bred lad on his first visit to London, 
or any other great city, would naturally be 
dazzled by the various temptations ho encouniertjd 
— amongst which dramatic cnt(;rtainments would 
probably bo the most attractive— i could not 
help making charitable allowance for the cntliu- 
siosm of a youth gazing with rapturous envy at 
the artist whose finished representation — perhaps 
of some sublime creation of the poet — struck a 
chord which vibrated in every breast of that 
crowded audience of wliich he formed one. I 
could picture him listening with breathless atten- 
tion to the impassioned language wliich so pei*- , 
suasivcly appeals to all the feelings and emotions 
of the human heart, and joining in according 
the demonstrative meed of well-m(‘rit(td a})plause, 
and becoming fired with the ambition to win 
for himself similar renown. 

He little dreams of the long and severe course 
of study which has been undergone for even 


genius to attain such a position ; nor does he 
realise the difficulties which have been overcome. 
He only sees and admires the finished picture, 
that great art which conceals art, deceiving him- 
self into the belief that his capabilities are equal 
to his admiration. But he wants to know my 
views, and I must give them. It is fiir better 
to write fiunkly to him myself, than allow him 
to Icam my opinions from a third person.— 
Having arrived at this resolution, my unde, 
wrote to the youth as follows : 

‘ In answer to your request . for advice, I must 
say that under ordiiiaiy circumstances 1 should 
simply decline offering any opinion, because 
experience has taught me that it is only grati- 
fying the curiosity of an individual to give an 
opinion on a subject upon wliich he has ali'eady 
made up liis mind ; and 1 hold it to be the 
i-everse of complimentary to ask any man to take 
the trouble of so thoroughly considering a sub- 
ject that he may give advice upon it* if such 
advice is not to be followed. In making an 
exception in your favour, I do so because yi .i 
have no father living to guide you at this ciitical 
period of your life, and 1 feel it a duty to the 
Jove 1 have for your father’s memory, to endeavour, 
for his sake, to now advise with you ; do not 
therefore, tliink me discourteous or unkind if I 
write plainly. 

‘The course you have “mapped out for your- 
self,” to use your own term, will, in my opinion, 
lead to misery and failure. Although some mem- 
bers of your family and some of your old friends 
may always acknowledge you, you will, by your 
own act, so entirely remove yourself from their 
cii’cles, form such new tics, and move amidst 
people with many of whom they c-an have no 
symxiathy, that you will practically wean yourself 
from their influence. They and you wHl have 
little ill common. Your friends will probably be 
distasteful to tliem ; theirs, not attractive to you. 
You will he committing a kind of moral suicide, 
which your friends will moiunfiilly deplore. 

‘T am well aware of the sanguine nature of 
youth, and can comprehend that you believe 
yoiu’self to be actuated by an enthusiastic love 
of art, and, deluded by Hope, fancy that you 
may command success and develop mto a dra- 
matic artist of celebrity. Of the thousands who 
indulge in such aspirations, how many realise 
them 'i 

‘ Hoes your ambition satisfy itself with the idea 
of becoming an ordinary comedian? I can scarcely 
think so. Ho you, then, aspire to become an 
artist of world- wide reputation? If so, have 
you realised the immense amount of hard work' 
;md very severe study you mitst undergo to attain 
your object ? or how, iii the earlier stages of your 
career, you will have, 

With ’bated breath and wliispcrins litunhlcncss, 

to seek the patronage of some theatrical manager, 
in order to get an engagement on some provincial 
stage, and be contented with some few shillings 
a wtick to enable you to support existence, and 
continue those studies so absolutely essential if 
you desire to succeed in the calling ? Have you 
thought of the jealousies existing amongst those 
whom you would have to contend with for engage- 
ments? and — metaphorically speaking— the dirt 
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that you would have to eat, this critic to be 
propitiated, that manager to be conciliated, those 
actors to become popular with ? 

‘You may say that genius rises superior to these 
obstacles, and regards them os incentives rather 
than impediments to success. Very true ; and I 
believe that a man who happens to be endowed 
witli great genius, superior ability, and mental 
culture, and possessea of an income suflBcient 
to enable him to live decently while he is passing 
through the three or more years of his novitiate, 
might— assuming that he Lad a strong predilec- 
tion for the stage — develop into an actor of great 
reputation, especially if ho had a strong phy 8 i(j[ue, 
high spirits, undaunted courage, and great self- 
confidence. Such a one might indeed become 
great in his oi't, or indeed in any calling he 
selected. But liave you these qualifications ? 
I think not. You luive fair average abilities, 
but are certainly not well read in gencnd know- 
ledge. Except the salary you earn, you have 
no income. You have not a strong physique, 
natural ilow of animal spirits, or self-reliance. On 
the contrary, your constitution is not strong ; you 
are naturally of a retiring disposition ; and so 
far from being self-reliant and confident, you 
are particularly sensitive and thin-skinned. These 
constitutional chimicteristics, in luy ()pinion, indi- 
cate that you do not possess the qualifications 
requisite to insure success in such a calling. 

‘That you might overcome what is known as 
“ stage shyness,” and be able' to eke out a liveli- 
hood somehow, I doubt not ; but would this 
satisfy youl If it would, I cannot sympathise 
with your tashis. Having once taken to the stage, 
should you become dissatisfied with your progress 
and prospects, what opening could you look 
forward to? You would have lost so much time, 
and thrown overboard whatever intiirest you 
have, in such a manner that you could not hope 
to turn your attention to any other occupation, 
and must perforce remain in the position of a 
second-rate actor. 

* Now, let us analyse this desire to go upon the 
stage. What does it betoken ? A love of appro- 
bation, a vain-glorious desire for notoriety — 
in a word, vanity — a vanity which requires 
applause for sustenance, and which withers under 
the iaintest smile of ridicule. Could you stand 
the latter? Would you be able to laugh it off? 
Would it not rather render you morose, chagrined, 
and disheartpned, and make you consider yourself 
a martyr to the love of art, and a victim of pre- 
judice ? 

‘You seem to have fostered but one idea, its 
object being to gratify a morbid vanity in the 
"shape of an intense love of approbation. Take 
care that such weakness does not so increase 
ill growth 08 to become a species of mono- 
mania. 

‘ I "would warn you against being influenced 
by m(>re self-gratification. You must remember 
that “life is real, life is earnest,” and that 
each man should be influenced by a sen^- of 
Duty. Having been placed in a good position, 
with opportunities of advancing yourself by 
your own industry, is it not your duty, as 
it should be your pride and pleasure, to 
endeavour to repay in some measure the deep 
debt of gratitude you owe to that loving and 
widowed mother who has devoted herself with 


so much affection and self-denial to promote 
your welfare and happiness? to strive to render 
her future happy, and as the eldest sou, to set 
an example to your yoimger brothers? Will 
you be fulfilling these duties by giving up your 
pi-eseut occupation and prospects, regardkss of 
any consideration for the feelings of those who 
have BO great a claim upon you ? 

‘You have now a fair start in life, and can 
by ordinary diligtmcc materially improve your 
position, and qualify yourself for other and more 
remunerative appointments. You have also an 
opportunity of cultivating your literary Mid 
artistic tastes, and of turning such accomplish- 
ments to good account. By adopting such a 
course, you would insure the love and affection 
of your home circle, and retfiin the respect and 
confidence of all your friends and itdations — ^tliua 
gaining a fiir more solid reward than the voci- 
ferous plaudits of the most sympathising audience ; 
fop in all the troubles and disappointments you 
might meet with in life, you would he comforted 
by an approving conscience, and sustained by a 
feeling of self-respect.* 

Such an answer to the youth’s query was as 
unwelcome as it was disappointing to liiin, and 
for some months longer he remained unsettled in 
his mind, wavering between inclination and duty. 
His better nature at length prevailed, and he at 
last manfully determined to follow the advice of 
his friends. He soon became as clieerful and 
contented with his position, as he had before 
been dissatisfied. He rapidly mastered all the 
technicalities of his business, and devoting sojne 
hours each day to study, he found himself gradu- 
ally but surely ascending the steep path which 
led to success. 

He is now a middle-aged gentleman, possessing 
a fair competence, and but for an occasional 
twinge of gout, enjoys excellent health. It forms 
a pleasing picture to see liim Rurrouiided by his 
wife and family, who all vie with one another in 
their care of and attention to his dear old mother, 
wIjo lives "with him ; and when bis younger 
brothers come to pay him a visit, as they often 
do, he sometimes alludes to his youthful aspira- 
tions, and speaks with gratitude of those who 
dissuaded him from risking what might have 
turned out to be a disastrous failure. 

But he has not altogetlier lost his love of the 
drama Occasional! a strolling company of 
actors announce their arrival in the neighbour- 
ing town, and so regularly does he patronise 
such perfornianceis, that the bookstdlcr always 
reserves certain seats for him and his party. He 
not unfrequently pays a visit to a brother, who 
resides in liondon, who very considerately pro- 
poses dining at six o*clock, and going to the 
theatre afterwards, a suggestion he is only too 
delighted to fall in with. 

I have known him on more than one occasion 
smile at the efforts of some poor actor, whom he 
confesses he once thought a genius to be envied 
tuid admired. Now he whispers to his brother ; 
‘ Charlie, I no longer envy him, or think him a 
hero ; but I feel for the disappointmente he and 
many others must have suffered, and rejoice that 
I can afford to give on annual subscription to 
the Actors* Benevolent Fund.* 

How very many lads there are who have tastes 
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rimilar to^ those this young man once fondly 
indulged in ! If any such should happen to 
read tliuse lines, it may interest them to know 
that the writer is not too old to sympathise with 
the aspirations of youth, or to make every chari- 
table allowance for its weaknesses. They will the 
more readily believe this, when he assures them 
that he has been giving them a rough sketch 
of his own life, and that iie has lived long enough 
to appreciate the wise counsels of wisdom and 
experience. 


MELITA, THE BOHEMIAN GIRL. 


Towards the close of a sultry summer day, a 
young Scotchman alighted from a travelling- 
carriage at a small inn in the village of Monterosa, 
in Italy. In reply to the obsequious landlord, 
with whom guests of the milord class were ‘like 
angels* visits, few and far between,* he announced 
his intention of remaining for a couple of days, 
desired to be shown to his room, and ordered 
coffee to be served in the parlour. In a few 
minutes he descended to the public-room of the 
inn, and with much relish sipped the cup of 
refreshing coffee which the landlord had brought 
in ; and declining the cigars proffered by the 
latter, proceeded to fill and light a favourite 
mcei'schaum, and blowing clouds of fragrant 
smoke towards the low ceiling, was soon immersed 
in brown-study. 

The traveller, whose name was Frank Melville, 
was about twenty-eigbt years of age, and a good 
specimen of manly beauty. Exactly six feet ‘in 
his stockings,* his figure was so well proportioned 
that you did not give liim credit for more than 
the average height. Ilis short, curly, light-brown 
hair fitly framed a countenance ruddy with health 
and sparkling with good-humour ; while the deep 
blue eyes shone with intelligence. He was an 
artist, and had seized the first opjiortunity to 
put into execution a long-cherished intention of 
making a tour in Italy ; and the desire of behold- 
ing fresh scenes had induced him to turn aside 
considerably from the well-beaten route pursued 
by the ordinary tourist. 

He had hitherto experienced great pleasure in 
his tour. But nevertheless, when the shades of 
evening began to fall, he generally felt somewhat 
solitary, and longed fur some companion with 
whom to compare notes and exchange ideas. 
On the particular evening on which our story 
opens, he felt more than usually restless and 
low-spirited. A craving for some excitement took 
possession of him. But in the quiet, secluded 
village of Monterosa, what excitement, mental or 
physic^, could be found ? 

There being no other way open to him of 
passing the time, he decided to try a stroll The 
narrow, irregular street of the village was almost 
deserted ; nothing was to be seen except some 
children playing in the sand, and geese walk- 
ing in long procession, cackling as they went. 


Striding rapidly onward, Melville soon came to 
i the outskirts of the village, and plunged into the 
adjoining forest. The luxuriant leafage of the 
stately trees, which were in the full vigour of 
their growth, naturally obtained his chief 
admiration. The air was scented with the odour 
of fresh resin and mosses ; while a perfect stillness, 
os of a sanctuary, prevailed, more fitted, however, 
to increase his depression, than to afford him the 
mental stimulus for which he craved. He had 
walked at a smart pace for some thirty minutes, 
when the sudden sinking of the sun and the 
deepening twilight warned liim that it was time 
to retrace his steps. Turning back, he was soon 
conscious that he had lost his W’ay, and began to 
lament his imprudence in venturing so far 
into an unknown and apparently trackless forest 
without having taken some bearings by which to 
shape his course. 

Just as he was beginning to resign himself 
to a night under the tiH^es, he discerned the 
smoke of a fire at no great distance, and 
heard in the still evening air the notes of a 
violin. A walk of a few minutes brought him 
. to the scene. In the shelter of the walls of 
an old ruined castle were seated some twenty 
or thirty gipsies grouped in every variety 
of picturesque attitude round the customary 
: triangle, from which liung a large pot over 
a wood-fire. The imm wore red waistcoats, 
ornamented with large silver buttons, which 
glittered in the firelight ; the women — at least 
the younger ones — scarlet bodices an<l chemisettes 
trimmed with gold embroidery, and round their 
necks rows of glass beads, A few withci’ed old 
crones, yellow and toothless, wdio served as foils 
to tbeir younger companions, completed the band. 
As the fire gleamed and flashed on the picturesque 
group, so bright with colour, Melville longed for 
j the pencil of a Salvator Kosa, that he might 
! preserve the scene for ev'er on cunv’^as. 

The gipsy who had been performing on the 
violin ceased playing at the approach of Melville, 
and speaking in excellent Tuscan, invited him 
to be seated and join their primitive repast. 
Melville accepted the invitation as frankly as it 
was given. From boyhood, the Zingari, their 
origin, strange customs, and wanderings, had been 
a favourite subject of study with him. He had 
read many of the books describing these wonder- • 
fill people, Borrow’s Zincali among the rest ; 
and was familiar with a considerable portion of 
the vocabulary of the Italian gipsies ; indeed, the 
manners and habits of this roving mcc had always 
possessed for him a peculiar and fascinating 
intei'cst. 

In a few minutes Frank was discussing a 
portion of a hedgehog, which, rubbed with garlic 
and stuffed with w'alnuts, had been roasted on 
a spit over a quick fire. 

‘ Where is Melihi ? ’ exclaimed the violin-player, 
whose name was Orlando. ‘ What has become of 
her?* 
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Our tourist was in the act of raising a cup of 
some very good Sicilian wine to his lips, when 
his look fell upon a vision of feminine beauty 
such as he had never before seen in all his travels. 
Through the opening of a tent came a young 
girl, apparently not more than eighteen years 
of age. Slightly above the middle height, her 
8len(lcr supple figure moved across the grassy 
carpet with bewitching grace. Largo oriental 
eyes, full of liquid lustre, softly gleamed from 
beneath eyebrows black as night. The features 
were perfect in their contf)ur. The finely chis- 
elled nose, the lips * like Cupid’s bow,’ the softly 
rounded chin, might liave served ns models to 
a modem Phidias. The abundant hair was of 
a lighter tint Ilian the eyebrows, and of a rich 
warm brown. The complexion was also some- 
what lighter in colour tlian the ordinary gipsy 
I type, but still sufficiently dark to show that 
I she came of Boliemian stock. 

Gallantly springing to his feet, and extending 
his hand, Melville offered to conduct her to a 
place af.the evening meal, with an air as resnect- 
f 111 as if he had been accosting an English duchess. 
But the gipsy girl refused the proffered hand, 
and seating herself hy the side of her brother, 
gazed with some little curiosity at the stranger 
gpest, and declini'd to partake of the repast. 

Suppiir over, the artist shared the contents of 
his large pouch with his hosts — there is no surer 
passport to the heart of a gipsy than to make 
nim a present of tobacco— and then listened with 
unalloyed pleasure to the musical efforts of 
Orlando on the violin ; at the same time that 
he observed the effect of the weird instrumenta- 
tion on the eloquent features of the Bohemian 
girl, which seemed to reflect all the varying 
emotions of the player. 

Suddenly, it occurred to him that the lovely 
Melita in her national costume would form an 
admirable subject for a water-colour sketch. 
Turning to Orlando, he inquired if he might 
come on the following morning to the camp 
and take a sketch of his sister. Melita overheard 
the whispered request, and her dusky cheek for 
a moment deepened with gratified vanity as she 
smilingly assented to the inquiring glance of 
her brother. When about to depart, Prank 
heard with some surprise that lie was only a 
couple of miles from Monterosa, so confused liad 
been his attempts to find liis "way through the 
labyrinth of trees. Orlando volunteered to con- 
^ duct him to the outskirts of the wood ; and, 
’accepting the offer, he bade adieu to the lovely 
Melita. During Orlando’s brief escort, Melvilh'. 

^ spoke little, for before his mind’s eye was the 
eloquent glance of the gipsy girl. Even during 
the fitful watches of the night and in his dis- 
turbed dreams, kfelita’s face appeared again and 
again ; and it was with unrefreshed sensations 
tliat the artist beheld the morning sun shining 
through the windows of the inn, j 


‘Tins is your last sitting, Melita.* It was on the 
morning of the seventh day after Frank Melville 
had first met the Zingari that these words were 
spoken. The young Bcutchman was putting the 
nnishing touches to a largo water-colour drawing 


representing Melita as a gipsy queen. The pro- 
gress of the work had been watched by the tribe 
with mingled feelings of wonder and delight; 
and the girl’s dark eyes had shone with pleasure 
and pride as she looked upon the life-luce por- 
trayal of her wondrous beauty. 

The knowledge which the young artist pos- 
sessed of gipsy manners and customs had placed 
him on a special footing with Melita and the 
other members of tbe band, so that they almost 
regard(‘d him as one of themselves, and referred 
to matters in his presence which they would 
have carefully shunned in the case of any other 
‘house-dweller.’ Melita would sometimes speak 
of the pleasures of lier nomadic life ; its liberty 
and freedom from care, its health-giving character, 
its opportunity for the study of the changing 
seasons, the animals and birds abounding in the 
fields and woods ; on which occasion Frank would 
feel his pulse beat faster, until he almost yearned 
to resign the feverish and tumultuous life of 
citip.s, and, casting in his lot with those who 
dwell in tents, never more return to the walks of 
ordinary life. 

In reply to his observation that tliis was 
her last sitting, the Zingari cast down her eyes, 
and murmured : ‘lam very sorry.* 

‘ Sorry, Melita ! I can assure you that, os a 
general rule, the last sitting is always a day of 
rejoicing — at least to the sitter.’ 

‘But you will go away, now that the picture 
is finished ? ’ 

He was not certain, but he rather fancied 
that he saw a nearly tear as she spoke these 
words. ‘Well,’ no answered, ‘my stay hero is 
coming to an end, 1 must admit ; but 1 can alford 
a few more days. Come, let us have a stroll.’ 
Slowly the pair walked in the direction of a 
running stream near the gipsy encampment. 
‘Melita, 1 must make you some return for yonr 
good-nature in sitting to me. What shall I give 
you 1 * 

The girl’s dark eycis flashed indignantly as she 
raised them to those of the speideer, and Melville 
beheld an expression on those lovely features 
which he had never seen before — an expression 
\vhioh -warned him to beware of the passionate 
Italian blood which coursed in tlie gipsy’s veins. 
He therefore hastened to explain. 

‘Not money, klelita; I do not mean that — 
of course not. But what is there that you would 
lilie to have for your pic ture 1 ’ 

Melita grasped botJi his hands within her soft 
■warm palms, and looking fixedly at him, whis- 
pered : * Give me your picture, in return for mine. 
Then, when you ore far away beyond the sea 
in your own country, that will remind me of 
these happy days and of the stranger who was 
so kind to me.* 

‘I am glad that I can comply with your 
request nt once,’ Melville answered ; ‘ but I 
wish that you had chosen something else. I 
am afraid my photograph is a poor recompense 
for all your patience and kindness in sitting 
to me. See, I have some with mo in my 
pocket-book.* With these words, Frank took 
a carte from the book and handed it to her. 

Melita gazed earnestly several moments at the 
young Scotchman’s handsome lineaments — it was 
a capital likeness — and as she did so, her cheek 
become pale, and the hand which held the picture 
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trembled visibly. Then placing the picture in 
her bosom, the Bohemian murmured : ‘ It shall 
never leave my heart ! * Adding*, after a pause : 

‘ Come; ; let us return to the camp.* 

lietracing their steps, they walked on for some 
moments in silence. Melville was by no means 
a vain man, but of course he was not ignorant 
of the fact that he was handsome. An unpleasant 
suspicion crossed his mind. * Can it be,* he asked 
himself, ‘ that this young gii*l has fallen in love 
with me?* Then, as he remembered her warm 
sensuous nature and the violence of her passions, 
he shuddered. But on the other hand, he had 
only known her seven days. However, he decided 
that it would be best for him to depaii at once, 
before any tender impression he had unwittingly 
mado should sink too deeply for her peace of 
mind. 

Melita was the first to break the silence. * Bo 
you know why I asked you to return to the 
camp?* Then, without waiting for a reply, she 
continued : * 1 felt that I could not remain in 
safety near the water.* 

‘ In safety near the water ! What in the world 
do you mean?* was her companion’s astonished 
exclamation. j 

Smiling sadly, Melita answtTod : ‘ Have you 
never felt an almost uiiconti'ollablo impulse — an 
impulse you could not account for — to do some 
rash act — to throw yourself from some dizzy 
heigh 0 , or plunge into some raj)id stream, ami 
thus end at once and for ever all the cares and 
sorrows of life?* 

‘My youthful Melita,* he saitl, ‘can scarcely 
huVL^ had troubles sufficituit to cause her to 
seek relief from them in a sudden and violent 
death.* 

Again, the Zingari shook her head sadly. ‘I 
know not,* she said. ‘But had I been alone 
just now, I should have sought death in that 
running strt’-aiii.* Then, observing lior com- 
panion's anxious look, a bright smile irradiated 
her expressive features as slie said : ‘ But do not 
be concerned ; that moment is past* 

‘ Eor ever, I trust ? ' Melville gravely asked. 

‘ Yes, for ever ! * 

They had now arrived at the camp. The 
startling confession to which he had listened 
during the last few minutes hud strengthened 
Melville’s resolve to leave the place without delay, 
before further unpleasant incidents occurred, lie 
would return to the inn in the village, and 
despatch a hasty note to Melitji, saying that he 
was unexpectedly compelled to leave immediately 
for Bologna. In this way ho hoped to avoitl 
the awkwardness of a personal farewell. I 

Although he felt that such conduct might be 
termed shabby after the hospitality, he had 
received from the gipsies, and Melita’s kindness 
and good-nature in sitting by the hour as the 
model for his picture, he felt also that anything 
was better than a scene. It was both an act of 
kindness and n duty to nip in tlie bud an attach- 
ment lie could not return. The first thing to 
be done, however, was to get possession of the 
picture. Turning to his companion, he said : 
‘Melita, I am going to remove the picture to 
the village to-day.* 

A suspicious glance shot from her lustrous eyes. 
‘You are going away — I feel it ! I shdl never 
see you again !* 


The artist laid his hand on hers, and as he did 
so he felt the hand he held tremble. An irre- 
sistible temptation seized him, and he kissed her. 
He felt tliat he was taking a long — an everlast- 
ing farewell ; and thus they parted, without 
another word being spoken between them. 

After he had proceeded some little distance, 
he turned and waved his hand to the girl, who 
still remained where he had left her, as motionless 
os a statue. 


Frank Melville was a man of prompt action. 
Within an hour of his return to the inn, he 
had left the village of Monterosa, first despatch- 
ing a brief note to Melita, telling her that 
urgent business called him away, and regretting 
the necessity for his sudden departure. He then 
took up his quaiters at a small village about 
twenty miles fom his former halting-place, and 
cletennincd to remain there for a day or two, 
until he had decided on his future plans. He 
felt more depressed than he had thought possible, 
in consequence of parting from the cnarming 
Zingari. In vain did he endeavour by writing, 
reading, and sketching to banish her image from 
his thoughts. 'Wherever he went or whatever 
he did, the gipsy girl’s face was always before 
him. 

On the evening of the third day after he 
had left Monterosa, he was seated in the little 
parlour of the village inn. He had hired two 
rooms, his bedroom being immediately behind 
the sitting-room, and both on the ground- floor. 
The landlord entered, and said a visitor wished 
to see him. While Frank was wondering who 
it could be, a step was heard in the passage, and 
a young gipsy brushed past the landlord and 
confronted his guest. It was Orlando ! His 
swarthy countenance wore an expression of bitter 
vindictiveness. 

Melville held out his hand, and uttered a 
welcome in gi]>Ry -language. But Orlando took 
no notice of tlie outsti’ctclied hand or the young 
Scotchman’s salutation. His left hand played 
nervously with a long bi*iglit knife which was 
stuck loosely in his belt ‘Where is Melita?* 

The words were uttered in an intense whisper, 
the while Ids coal-black eyes, lurid with some 
hidden emotion, were fixed on ^lelvillo as if he 
would read his inmost thoughts. 

‘ Melita ! Is she not with you ? I have not 
seen her since I left the camp.* 

The gipsy paused. Then he asked ; ‘ Is that 
the truth ? ’ 

ISlelville sprang to his feet, his face aflame 
-with anger. ‘ If you were not Melita’s brother, , 
T would thrcAv you out of the window I * was 
his passionate exclamation. 

Again the gipsy paused, perfectly unmoved by 
the angry l eply. lie had never lifted his piercing 
eyes from Midville’s face during the interview. 
Apparently satisfied, he now extended his hand, 
anil said : ‘ I bidicvc you.* 

‘Blit stay, Orlando,* Melville replied. ‘Tell 
me, wdiut has happened ? "Where is Melita ? * 

‘I only know that she left the camp directly 
j she received your letter.* 


‘And whei’e are you goin^ now ? * 
‘ To find her, if 1 can,* Bullenly re 


as he strode rapidly from tl 


y replied Orlando, 
the room, leaving 
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Frank a prey to the most torturing suspense 
and anxiety. But this was not of long duration. 
As he sat l>y the window musing on tlie strange- 
ness of the girl’s sudden disappearance, the 
shadow of a human figure was projected upon 
the newspaper which lay unheeded at his feet. 
Looking up, he beheld Melita ! Hastening to 
the door, he opened it, and led lier into the 
room. 


‘Have you seen your brother Orlando?* he 
asked. 

‘Orlando here?* came in accents tremulous 
with fear from the girl’s white lips, os she 
slowly sank into Melville’s arms in a half- 
fainting condition. Speedily recovering herself, 
however, she darted an apprehensive glance 
towards the door, and said : ‘If he finds me 
here, he will kill you ! * 

* Calm yourself — don’t be alarmed, Melita ; no 
harm shall happen.* 

‘ Ah, you know not Orlando’s nature ! Forgive 
me for coming to you, but I longed so much 
to see you ! I felt that I must see you, or 
die ! You know you promised to come again 
to the camp.* 

‘I know I did, Melita; but I acted as I 
thought for the best. I wished to spare us 
both the pain of a parting.* 

A faint, gratified smile broke over the wan 
features of the gipsy as Melville uttered the 
word ‘both.* 

‘ But you appear fatigued,* he continued. ‘ I 
fear you are ill. You can tell me another time 
— to-morrow — how you found me. Meantime, 
I will ring the hell for the servant ; she will 
conduct you to a room where you can get some 
rest, of which you must he much in need. I 
have no fear of your brother. He is hardly 
likely to come again to the same place. He is 
doubtless miles away by this time, searching 
for you.* 

The Zingari turned a pleading and timorous 
look on Melville. ‘ You are not angry w-ith 
me? I did so wish to see you!* The next 
instant an almost angry flush spread over her 
beautiful face. ‘Oh, why did you come to the 
camp ? I Tvas happy till you camo ! * A pa.s- 
sionate flood of tears, the violence of which 
shook her slender figure like a wind-tossed 
willow, served somewhat to relieve her excited 
feelings. Then, as a deep blush suffused her 
face and neck, she exclaimed eagerly : * Could 
I not go with you as your servant — your slave 
— anything rather than remain here? I dare 
not return to the tribe ! * 

Suddenly, as she spoke, her w’atchful ear 
detected the sound of cautious footsteps on the 
gravel-path beneath the window, and in another 
moment a man has entered the room. 

It is Orlando I With a look of fiendish 
hate upon his grim and pallid visage, he dashes 
hitnselt upon Melville, an<l the dagger w’hich 

F litters in his right hand has come down with 
eadly effect — and in another moment the 
assassin is gone. 

A piercing shriek rang through the house, 
and an the frightened inmates enter the chamber, 
they behold the lifeless body of the hapless 
gipsy girl in the arms of Melville. She had 
cast herself \)ctween her brother and his victim, 
and had received the fatal blow. Her lost dying 


gaze was fixed on the countenance of the man 
she had loved, and whom she died to save ! 

Frank Melville is now a prominent artist 
He has never married, and is likely to remain 
a bachelor until the end. His adventure with 
the gipsies is engraven on his lieait and mind 
in characters which death only can obliterate. 
The place of honour in his studio is occupied 
by a large picture, painted by himself, of a beauti- 
ful brunette of eighteen summers in the costume 
of a gipsy. When any one inquires as to the 
name and origin of the subject, he replies in 
a tone which discourages further questions : 
‘ She was an Italian gipsy.* 


A RAINY EVENINO. 

The twilight nhadows darkling fall : 

0 memories dear ! against thy thrall 
My heart strives all in vain. 

Yet wherefore strive against my mood ? 

1 cannot silence, if I would, 

The softly falling rain. 


At such an Lour, on such an eve, 
Bright hopes, that yet I inly grieve^ 
8j)rang up, to fade and wane. 

Ah, never more, hand clasped in hand, 
Shall we within the doorway stand, 
And watch the falling rain. 


Yet still the sweetness of that hour 
Returns, with all its wonted power 
Of mingled joy and pain, 

When, dropping down from window-cavcEf, 
Or gently falling on the leavei^ 

I hear the summer rain. 


0 cruel Memory ? thus to bring 
That glad brief hour, with bitter sting, 
Back to my heart again ; 

Those parting words of fond regret ; 
With glad pretext, love lingering yet, 
Unmindful of the rain. 


Ah ! brief, indeed, poor aching heart, 
The joy those fickle hopes impart ; 

(Irief follows in their train. 

Nay, nay, my heart ; take upward wing. 
0 cruel Memory ! thy sting 
Shall vanish with the rain. 


Though sadder seem the songs I trill ; 
Yet sorrow, with its plaintive thrill. 
Adds sweetness to the strain ; 

As fragrant perfumes softly flow 
From hawthorn blossoms bonding low, 
Boat down by wind and rain. 
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A rUBTilO BENEFIT. 

In ii fonnop pajK-r (A Safo Tnv(\stiiii'nt, July 8, 
18S2) on tlu5 sulijccL <»f Life Assnrnnco, we drew 
attention to the inestiiiial>le blessing of heinj; able 
to make aderpiatc provision for future j)ossi- 
bilities, and t«) the increased comfort and happi- 
ness of the man who has tlius secured those dear 
to liiin from want an<l inis(»ry when deprived 
of his pu])port. So far, w«‘ liave dealt with 
this question of Assurance fr«)iu a purely per- 
soiiJ^l point of view. now propose to enlarge 

our range of vision, and sec what elfect a mure 
general appreciation of the benefits of Life Assur- 
ance would have upon a Community. 

Much of the wealth of any nation will 
depcml upon the amount of productive industry 
it ])Ossesses, nn<l tliis jirodiictive industry 
needs stimulus f(»r the developimuit of its 
capabilities. As long as a peo])le contents itself, 
as in uncivilised countries, with meivly provid- 
ing the necessaries of life, so long will that 
people remain poor and helpless ; hut in propor- 
tion as men see and feel the advantages attaeheil 
to industry, will be their ellbrts to secure those 
advantages for themselves. 

The advantage we are now dealing with is one 
which can only he attained, by a large majority, as 
the result of thought an<l industry. The man who 
wishes to secure himself or his family from want 
in the future, will need to put foi’th his host 
energies in the present. Were this happy state 
of things in any sense a rule in our midst, there 
need be no fear of falling behiml our neigh- 
bours, even where their natural advantages would 
seem to be greater than our own. But however 
patriotic we may be, there is little chance of 
our doing our best for the good of the nation 
alone ; and one of the highest inducements to the 
thinking man to make the most of himself should 
be the rell('ction, that if he fail to put Ms shoulder 
to the wheel in good earnest, it may mean incal- 
culable sidfering to those he loves best, when 
he is taken from them. Unhappily, the tendency 


of most men is not to do the largest possible 
amount of work without some very decided ^nd 
powerful motive ; and such a motive, to the man 
worthy of the name, will he found in the hope 
of securing a comfortable future, a.s wcdl as a 
liappy present, for those whose welfare de- 
pends so greatly on his exertions. Thus stimu- 
lated, he will he more than willing, even anxious 
to make the most of his time ; and in proportion, 
trade will flourish. 

Am»ther national hem‘fit derivable from Assur- 
ance, as aff(‘cting onr habits of prudence, fore- 
tlionglit, and industry, will be the lessening of 
taxation whilst giving increased power to pay. 
Is there any man wlio nt some time or other 
docs not f(*el ns a h(?avy burden the weight of 
those terrible ‘rates and taxes’ which add so 
seriously to the year’s out-goings? And yet, 
were the jiractice of Life Assurance, for which 
we contend, mon’; generally diffused, there would 
)»e a vast reil notion in two v(Ty important iti'ina 
to he found on our jireseiit rate-papers, namely, 
]M)or-rrttes and the cost of rej>rcs>i()n of crime. 
As tu poor-rates, no one who has conic into 
personal contact with the poverty-stricken, or 
vho has taken the trouble to investigate the 
causes which bring so many applicants for parish 
relief, can doubt the fact that the vast majority 
of suffering of this order arises from prevent- 
able causes — causes, moreover, to which, in the 
main, forethought would have dealt a death-blow. 
Over-crowd iiig of dwellings is one of the fruit- . 
fill sources of illness, with its consequent train 
of poverty and wretchedness. But if evil habits 
grow and increase, manly determination has a 
leaven of its own, and has a distinct tendency 
not to be contiuit ^nth doing its work in one 
direction only, Init progresses from improvement 
to improvement. So, in the present instance, a 
man who has secured an Assurance policy on his 
life, and finds he is able to keep up his annual 
payments by the exercise of economy and thrift, 
will soon he discontented at fliiding himself 
cramped and inconvenienced for want of better 
houseroom, and the chances are that he will set to 
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work to improve liis Burroundiiigs by a further 
exercise of forethought and industry. 

The question of intoxicating drink was touched 
upon in our former article on this subject ; but 
it is really impossible to get anything like an 
approximate estimate of the amount of poverty, 
os well as of crime, induced by its over-indul- 
gence. Many a man, and, alas that it should be so ! 
many an educated man, has been, \mdcr its influ- 
ence, reduced from comfort and respectability 
to utter degradation and misery ; and mjiny a 
broken-hearted wife has wept tears of agony, as 
one after another of the things she brought with 
such pride to furnish her home, has gone to feed 
the degraded appetite of him who promised to 
* love and cherish * her. Then, perhaps she makes 
desperate cITorts to keep up the home anrl to find 
bread for hungry little ones ; but more than this 
she cannot do, for anything the pawnbroker will 
take is sure to go as fuel to fetid the fire of the 
dmnkard’s thirst. So, in course of time, when 
bodily health fails, she and hers may be found 
seeking for admission into that workhouse, .at 
the idea of which she used to shiver, and womler 
how people ever came down to needing sneh help. 
She understands now only too well liow the love 
of drink has power to drag its victims dowm to 
almost indefinite dejitlis of sorrow and shame. 

Now, all this cruel sullering and final coming 
upon the parish might have been nreveiited, had 
the head of the household grasped the idea of liis 
responsibilities, and by duo exercise of his powers, 
made provision for the lives of himself and 
of his wife and children. Hud he given the 
matter anything approaching jiroper consideration, 
he could not have failed to see that to waste in 
self-indulgence the money that, wisely used, would 
secure a comfortable future for his dependents, 
could scarcely be cuIIcmI by a lighter imiiie than 
that of deliberate villainy. 

That the tibove sketch of the life of a drunkard’s 
wife is no fancy picture, thousands could testify ; 
and even where the family does not go into ‘die 
bouse,’ til ere are many ways in which the parish 
is muile to give relief, where, -with only ordinary 
prudence and industry, no such help would be 
needed. As an instance of the under-hand way 
in which parish relief is extracted, take the 
following rase, well known to the writer. A 
strong, able-bodied man, the father of three or 
four children, would work only two or three days 
a week, and sjieiit the rest of his time between 
drinking and sleeping, his delicate wife being 
left to feed and clothe herself and the children. 
One of the little ones sickened and died, and 
when the (piestion of burial came, the father 
absented himself for a time, in order that the 
wife might go hefore the Board and declare 
herself deserted. Of course, the child had to be 
buried ; and the funeral added one more item to 
the long list of that sort of parish relief which 
would ncitlier be asked nor given but for the 
indulgence of evil habits. 

It is not un frequently urged that sobriety is 
desirable were it for nothing else than the relief 
to poor-rate and the diminished cost of repress- 
ing crime that would ensue. And yet, another 
side to this argument has recently been bi*ouglit 
into prominent notice. At present there are 


thirty-one millions sterling of our national income 
derived from cxciscable liquors, being more than 
one-third of the whole national revenue. Of 
course, any reduction in the revenue from excise- 
able liquors, would, even under the most advan- 
tageous conditions, require to be made up by 
increased taxation in other directions. The great 
argument for sobriety, therefore, does not bear so 
much upon any slight saving to the ratepayers 
that might ensue, as upon the increased purity 
and happiness of tlie j^eople that would follow 
from it. It is the moral results that should be 
kept most prominently in view. 

rutting aside the question of drink, there is 
frequently amongst the poor a lamentable want of 
miything like proper provision for the future. It 
is not unusual to find that the future Inis not 
been looked nt in any way ; or even when it has, 
that the provision made will little more than 
cover the expenses of burial ; and in consequence 
of this, the niimher of widows and orphans 
who aiiunally claim parish help is very great. 
Vet there is no real reason why matters 
should stand thus ; the poor man in regular 
work should be as well able to provide for 
wife and children as the richer man for his. 
Of course, their wants will he in proportion to 
th(*ir previous mauuer of life, and in this propor- 
tion it wouhl be well if each labouring man could 
be compelled to make the all -important jirovision. 
Were this so, how perceptible would be the differ- 
ence in our i)oor-rates ! 

But ill so writing of the poor man’s impro- 
vidence, we do not by any means intend to lay 
the burden of blame on his shoulders alone. ITi’s 
time, as a rule, is too much taken up with bodily 
labour to give him the leisure for thought un'd 
reflectiou whicli falls naturally to the share of 
his wealthier neighbour. It'slioiild, tberelbrt*, 
be the care of the man who has time and brain 
at liis command to seek to instruct bis less 
privileged brotlier as to how to make tlu‘. most 
of what he has, and to do this in kucIi a way as 
to be able to provide for the future. But in 
order to teach, it is absolutely necessary that 
practice sball acc'ompaiiy precejit ; for it will be 
little use to tell the poor man to care for his 
wife and children, if the instructor’s own family 
has not first been secured from po.ssibilities of 
jircveutablc evil in the future. 

And sad as is the li(*avy burden caused by avoid- 
able expenses in regard to the poor, still sadder 
is that other heavy item of ‘prisons, reformatories, 
and police-force.’ A very little reflection will 
show that all cansi's which affect the one affect 
the other ; and, in fact, the root of the matter in 
both cases lies in the greater prevalence, within 
certain lines, of had over good habits. The most 
patriotic of Englishmen can hardly claim for his 
countrymen the merit of being a provident 
people ; and unhappily we are in the main 
content witli our improvidence, and do not 
trouble ourselves to consider to what very serious 
<ivils it may and docs l(‘ad. We venture to 
say that not a tithe of those who shake thtdr 
heads over our gigantic pauperism and our huge 
prison-system have any idea of how closely these 
acknowledged evils are associated with that want 
of frugality and forethought, which, though per- 
haps ecpiaily acknowledged, is, as a rule, passed 
over with the slightest possible iiotioc. Yet, take 
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ilie case of a man of right principle working his 
very best at whatever labour falls to his share, 
making the most of his earnings, and at the same 
time securing comfortable provision for the 
future. It is impossible to picture such a one 
applying for help from the parish. And it is 
(|uite certain that as far as he is concerned, tliere 
will be no need of taxation on the score of repres- 
sion of crime. 

Now, what is true of the individual is equally 
true of the community at loige, and nothing wdl 
permanently diminish the annals of crime but 
the wider spread of good habits and right 
principles. It need hardly be said that a man 
is not living up to this ideal whose thoughts go 
no farther into the future than the providing 
Jbr daily wants, and who fails to rellect on the 
fact that he, the bread-winner, may at any 
moment he removed, to tlie grievous siiirering 
of a family left destitute. 

Looking at the many advantages we have thus 
considered as accruing, both, to the individual 
and to the community, from the pj-actice of Infe 
Assurance, there is no room for womlcr at the 
way in which it spreads when its value is once 
felt ; hut, on tliti contrary, the mind is filled 
with astonishment that this boon is refused 
or neglected by so many ; and we venture to 
hope that the more the subject is discussed and 
brought before the notice of the ])ublic, the more 
will men he found willing and anxifuis to avail 
iheniselvcs of what may well b(i described as a 
Public Benefit. 


' •ONE FALSE, BOTH FAIR; 

on, A HARD K^'OT. 

CnArXER VIT. — THOSE WHO WERE EEf'T REHISD. 

The carriage having rolled away on swift 
wheels fiom before the jioititio of Oastel Vawr, 
the two ladies who 'were loft behind looked 
somewhat wistfully into one another’s faces, the 
younger timidly, the elder with a pitying teiider- 
' ness that perliaps had nevijr till that day and 
hour softened llie proud eyes of Lady Barbara 
Montgomeiy. UMicre lies, deep down, and un- 
dreamed of by strangers, in the hearts of most 
women, even the coldest and the haughtiest, a 
well-spring of motherly kindness that waits for 
the touch of the magic wand to let loose its 
waters. 

‘ I am very sorry, my dear — very sorry, Clare, 
for jy’ou,* said Lady Barbara in a very hnv voice. 

‘ Thank you, dear aunt ; your kindness — is 

alF And then the voice of tlie youthful 

speaker was choked in her emotion. 

The majestic aunt of the late Marquis looked 
almost apprehensively oiouiid her, jw she sonie- 
what stillly extended her strong, bony hand, to 
give support to the slight delic^ite form of the 
half-fainting^ girl that nestled by her side. Tlie 
i servants ! There were several, only too many, of 
them present ; and it is a golden rule and canon 
of conduct with members of that higher aristo- 
cracy to which Lady Barbara belonged, that all 
unseemly manifestations of emotion must be con- 
cealed from those w'ho eat our bread and wear 
our livery. Lady Barbara’s own idea of the 
proper demeanour of a grand gentleman, and 
still more of a great lady, such os a Mai’diioness 

^ ^ 


of Leominster, was probably very much akin 
to the stern stoicism of those Red Indian 
warriors who bear the bitterest torments which 
their captors rmi inflict with a scornful com- 
posure that laughs at pain. But all of us 
are not of the siune heroic mould ; and Lady 
Tkirbara felt sincere compas.sion for her forlorn 
conqianion. 

‘Clare — iiiy poor, dear Clare — come with me — 
come to your own rooms. Tlicy have been ready 
for you, ready and waiting for days past,* said 
Lady Barbara, with a wondeiful gentleness, for 
her ; and slie who was addri‘ssed tliiis, permitted 
herself to he led away. Of course the servants 
did not stare, nor did they whisper to one another, i 
as the well- trained phalanx in the great marbled | 
bull of Castel Vawr broke iij), like so many I 
soldiers when the bugle has sounded the uel- ' 
conic call ‘dismiss,’ and footnu'n, butlers, grooms 
of the cbaiiiber, di.spersed. But servants have 
tolerably sharp eyes where their employers 
are concerned, and Lady Barbara had not the 
slightest doubt that the young Marchioness, the 
strange circumstances of her arrival, the sudden 
dispute between the sisters, tlie abrupt departure 
of one of tliem, tlie agitation' of the one 
who remained, would he di.-Ht us^ed, and redis- 
cus.sed, conned, weiglied, ainl criticised, in ser- 
vants’ hall and still-room, until the subject was | 
Worn threadbare. It vexed her, she who was | 
a stickler for prei'Ogati\'c, and who sorrowed 
always over idle go.s.'sip or newspaper tattle 
concerning peccant members of hi-r own order, 
because it gave occasion for her worldly in- 
feriors to speak evil of digniti(*s. At anyratc — 
there was oiio comfort in that — even Rumour, 
painted full of tongues, as in the days of the 
ohl Elizabethan drama, could not, for very dearth 
of accurate or minute information, find anything 
positive to say that \voul(l detract irom the credit 
of the great House of Montgnmery-Leoininster, 
of ■which the headquarters were at Castel 
Vawr. 

The rooms that had been got ready for the 
widowed Marchioness were sumptuous and spa- 
cious, and did credit to the famous llrni of decora- 
tive upholsterers who had sent in the rich 
furniture, and done all that could be done, in a 
tasteful way, to make a bower wortliy of Wilfred’s 
beautiful young wife. The.se were the very apart- 
ments that had been prt'pareil, but a few short 
months ago, bo it seemed, for the reception of 
the bride ; and now 

‘ I feel more wretched than before ! ’ exclaimed 
Lady Barbara’s youthful companion. ‘Poor Wil- 
fred — ^it sciun.'^ but yesterday ; an<l Corji, too, is , 

gone ; and — and But you will think me 

foolisli ! * she exclaimed ; while tlie deferential 
housekeeper who stood there looked excessively 
embarrassed ; and Lady Barbara’s abigail, and 
I’innett the travelling maid, threw sidelong 
glances at each other. 

‘ Not foolish, dear Clare,’ replied the chatelaine 
of Castel Vawr, very gently, and then turned 
her eagle beak and bushy eyebrows towards the 
servants. — ‘Lady Leominster is tired after her 
journey. I will stay with her, Mrs Blew. When 
I ring, her maid, the Marchioness’s maid, cun 

come.’ 

Mrs Blew the housekeeper made her reverential 
cuiii tcsy as she and Pinnett retired. 


q 
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* I am SO sorry — cut to the heart— for you, my 
poor, poor child ! * said Lady Barbara, when those 
two were left alone together, as she folded the 
you 11 " girl in her arms, I 

Very prettily, very gracefully, did the slender 
girl submit to that caress. ‘ I shall do very 
well, dear, good, kind Aunt Barbara,’ she said, 
in a voice that was almost stetuly. ‘ Your great 
kindness, your noble strength of principle and 
purpose, seem to give me strength — to me, 
who need it so much,* she added plaintively. 
‘At first, just at first, the memories that these 
dear rooms willed up — tlie recollection of my 
darling Wilfred — were almost too much for my 
poor powers of endurance. But it is Cora — my 
own, loved, misguided sister, that* 

Lady Barbara drummed indignantly with her 
large well-shaped foot iip(»n the soft caimet. ‘It 
was a wicked, wicked attempt!* she sai(t, almost 
as a soliloquist might speak. 

But her voice was audible to the quick ears 
of her fair companion, who exclaimed eagerly : 

‘ No, no, dearest, good Lady Barbara ! Do 
not call Cora wicked, for my sake. I know' 
her — my twin sister — and in<leed, indeed she in 
good ; and I love her, and grieve over her sin, 

ami Ami wrong and harsh in calling what 

has happened a sin, when I speak of my own 
sistiu*?’ she asked piteously, and with an appealing 
hand half u])liftcd. 

Lady Bwbava, who was a h(!ad the taller of 
the two, bent stillly and kissed her. ‘You are 
a noble girl— too good for this w'orld, w'ith its 
hollow shams and base deceits,’ said Lady Barbara, 
W’hose eyes w’erc dimmed by actual t(*ars. ‘Yes; 
it w'as a sin ; yes ; it was mean, vile, mercenary — 
wliat I never tbouglit possible on the part of 
any one who, like ^hss Carew, altbongli a 
commoner, was* 

‘Of late,’ interrupted the girl, ‘betw'eeii my 
poor Cora and myseJf there has been more 
reticence, less frankness in our intercourse. My 
sister has seemed to me t<j be alw'ays pre- 
occupied, always on her guard. I have fancied 

De.'ir Lady Barbara, may I spiiak my 

mind to yon ? * 

Lady Barbara signified licr cordial assent. 
Even a normal share of feminine curiosity would 
have insuwd her as a willing listener on such 
a theme. But the root-principle of her life was 
loyalty to the great House from which she sprang, 
and nothing which affected the honour or the 
prosperity of the ancient Montgomery race could 
fail to interest her. JShe may have thought- 
nay, had thouglit — that her late nephew, tlie 
Marquis, had been carried too far by Ins admira- 
tion for a pretty face. Falc(jns, so held Lady 
Barbara, sboiild mate with falcons ; and a mere 
baronet’s daughter, aud — for nobody is quite con- 
sistent where cash is concerned — the daughter of 
a qiuwi-bankrupt baronet, w'as scarcely a fitting 
Lauy Paramount of Castel Vawr and the great 
estate tliat the old lords-marehers, her own fore- 
fathers, had held from the Crown by tenure of 
lanee-tlirust and sword-stroke, as became their 
wardenship of the wild Welsh border. If Clare 
Carew had but been a Lady Clare, sprung from 
one of those pushing families that our English 
Elizabeth loved to ^n'omote from the fiat civic 
cap to the Earl’s coronet, then indeed would 
Lady Barbara have been satisfied ; but ns it was, 


she had to make the best of the situation. And 
yet, the widowed bride w'as beautiful, gentle, and 
winning, while there was something propitiatory 
even in her helpless need for protection. 

‘My poor sister,* resumed the girl, in a 
faltering voice, ‘seemed changed, strangely so, 
from what she had been when we embarked 
on board the Cyprus for our sad voyage homo. 
Among our feliow-passengers was a person — a 
lady — a foreign lady of title, whom we had 
known, when far up the Nile, before my dear 
husband’s death. I do not like to say that 
Madame de Lalonvc— Countess Louise de Lalouve, 
she called herself— forced her acquaintance upon 
us. But she rendered us some little service. 
She had special privileges from the Egyptian 
authorities ; knew the country and the languages 
well ; and was a bold, experienced travelh‘r, quite 
unlike us two timid English girls ; and hence 
arose almost an intimacy. There was something 
fascinating, I confess, about her manner ; ami lier 
conversation was very amusing, for she seemed to 
have been everywhere and to know ei'cry- 
body.* 

‘1 daresay she did,* respond (ul Lady Barbara, 
with an expressive tightt'iiing of her firm lips 
and an expressive arching of her black eyebrows. 
Lady Barbara had never been far- travelled. Slie 
had be(*n shown Paris and the llhinn and the 
baths of Kissingen, in her gouty father’s life- 
time ; and she had not approved of Paris ; had 
considered the llhine a l)ig, overrated river ; 
and regarded the baths of Kissiugen as a penal 
settlement. She had a very coiibanptuoiis esti- 
mate of foreign countesses in general, ami ivas 
by no means prepossessed in favour of Louise 
de Tjaloiive. 

‘ I shrank myself, perha])s instinctively, from 
our foreign friend’s society,* -went on the other ; 
‘but Cora, my poor sister, seemed to find 
some fiital attraction in the W'oman’s pernicious 
eomjiany. She — Ckjiintess Louise, I mean -bad 
a perplexing way of talking, half in jest, so as 
to make wrong jqippar right, and to confuse 
good and evil ; and tiiis, witli her sudden a])pear- 
aiictNS and disappiiaraue-ijs, and the fact that her 
very ii.ationality was a puzzle, combined to earn 
for licr, in Egypt, the nickname of the Sphinx. 
Someliow, Cora was always talking to her, and 
used to (piote her opinions and sayings as though 
she luul been an oiacle indeed. During the 
passage to Southampton the eonvei’sations between 
Cora ami the stranger were very frequent ; and — 
I hope I am not uncharitable in saying, that 
to the connsids of this dangerous ailviser inav be 
perhaps attributed the dreadful resolve whicli at 

last urged Cora — dear eiTing (Jora — to — to’ 

Here she hid her face. 

And Lady Barbara, with honest indignation, 
struck in: ‘Of course it wiis ! The iiiiserahle 
girl has let her weak head he turned by the vile 
[ promptings of this wicked adventuress — French - 
woman, llussian — which did you say 1 — Yes; I 
j see it now. It was no madness, no caprice ; but 
[ a plot, a bas(‘, cowardly plot, to rob a sister of 
her rank and her inheritance, of all she ow'ed to 
her dear dead husband ! * 

‘ Nut all. Lady Barbara,* sobbed the girl. 
‘The memory of his love, the recollection of 
his lender kindness — of those, no subterfuge 
could — ever — have deprived me.* 
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Then Lady Barbara took tlie young girl in 
her arms, and kissed her, quite in a motherly 
way, and henceforth reconciled herself to the 
choice that her noble nephew had made. ‘You 
art! one out of a million, iny dear ; and my 
poor Wilfred was quite right to love you as 
tie did — quite right!* she said, in her energetic 
way. ‘ You have been shaniefully dealt Avith — 
shamefully! Luckily, when your sister made 
her audacious statement, Mr Poutifex himself, 
who has so long managed the law business of the 
family, Avas here ; and I too, wlio haA’^e seen too 
much of the world to be very easily deeeiA’ed. 
But you Avill be ill, dear child, with this exciUi- 
ment ; and indexed you have liad neither rest nor 
refreshment since you came among us — a sorry 
welcome to C!astel Vawr. Let us aA'oid exciting 
topics, such as AV'e have been discussing, for the 
remainder of the day, and * 

‘I must AviiL her back. I Avill Avrite — I Avill 
plea<l Avith her not to reject my love — 1 mud 
write. Aunt Barbara ! * 

Lady Barbara looked grim. She AA\as one of 
those*. Avho A'eiy much prefer that a sinner should 
suffer for his sin — that the taste of ashes, so to 
speak, should be hot and bitter to the mouths 
of those Avho Avilfiilly prefer Dead Sea a]»pleH to 
wholesfune fruits. But she made a concession. 

‘ Well, Clare,* she made arisAver ; ‘ jxui shall 
AVvite, of course, if you please ; and I Avill AA'vite 
too, to the lu’other and nulural protector of this 
yoiiU": lady. Ko douht, if she repents, foi-giveiicss 
can bo promised her; and no doul)t, too, in such 
a case you Avill maktj ]m)visi('ui for her comfort, 
w) tiint she. should not be a mere pensioner on 
tli(*. too scanty inennuj of your brother Sir 
Pagan. But you Avill sec? youi’self afterwards, 
when you have time to r(‘llect calmly on Avhat 
has occuri'cd, that Miss (’ar<*AV can scarcely be 
a safe or an appropriate, companion for the 
Maivliioness of Leominster.* 

*I Avaiit to Aviii her back,* Avas the plaintivci 
rejoinder. And for the time being, tlie subject 
dropy)ed. 

Tlieii tlie bell Avas rung and the s(*rA’aiits 
summoned. There Avas much to be done. A : 
Marcliiune.ss of Leominster, a mistress of s(» i 
magnificent a house as Castel Vawr, is among ' 
the givat ones of tin* earth ; and as such, does I 
not quite bcdoiig to herself, hut is a necessmy 
and imposing portion of the. socifil machinery 
Avliich befits lier rank and station, ^rruiiks hall 
t<A be unpacked, and Avardrobes arranged by deft • 
lingers ; but that Avas a mere matter of detail, 
<iasily, if slowly, got tliroiigli. Tlieii tea Avas 
prepared in tlie French Ilooin, so called — a 
marvel of Parisian art and taste, ami soft subdued 
mixture of creniii and pink and gold. Of 
i*are art, too, were the embossed trays on AA’liicli 
Avere the pretty-, costly toys of the tea-service, 
every cup of Avliich had ‘been a loving study 
for a painter Avorthy of more celebrity tliaii 
tlie daintiest tp^acup can afford. Presently tliere 
was the ceremony of dressing for dinner, Avhereiii 
Pinnett had the assistance of a iicav”, younger, and 
perhaps over-zealous maid, whose liighest sphere* 
of service had been the mansion of a beknighted 
alderman, and who had come to learn the differ- 
ence between Sir Peter Pringle’s daughters and a 
real Marchioness, and was therefore anxious to 
justify her promotion. 


Lastly, there was dinner— a meal which, under 
the circumstances, Avas about os cbcerfiil as a 
funeral feast in ancient Egypt. There, was 
something almost portentous in the appearaiKje 
of that vast solemn dining-room, with the grim 
array of liistorical portraits on the Avails, 
long-dead aiu*est,ors and ancestresses, in armour 
or in cloth of gold or robes of state, in 
riitf and farthingale, in liooj) and satin sacque, 
froAvniiig or smirking from the cimA%'is on the 
present occupants of the great gloomy banqueting 
hall. There Avas but little talk. I’iie most per- 
sistent of racuntcurs Avoiild have felt bis spirits 
damped by tin; surroundings ; and Jjjuly Barbara 
elicited little beyond monosyllables from her com- 
panion, Avlio indeed seemed soiiieAvliat awed by 
the sombre splendour that siirrouinled her. 

‘ I am so tired,* said the fair inmate of 
C^astel Vawr, rather timidly, after dinner ; and 
it Avas not v'eiy long before she Avished Lady 
Barbara griod-iiiglit, and retired to h(‘r own 
apartments, dismissing as early ns she could 
the atteiKlance of lier maid. Oik* by one, 
the lighteil Aviiidows in the great Border castle 
givAV dark, and only the clear pun* moonlight 
shone upon the gray masonry and the many 
casements, and all Avas liushed. Perhaps the 
last Avatclier in Cartel VaAvr Avas the iieAvly 
returned travelh‘r herself, who, while others slept, 
stood haig, unwearying, at a windoAV of her 
room Avdiich comniande*! a glorious ))rospect of 
mountain, slreaiii, nn<l wood. ‘ A great prize,’ she 
inurmured uiicfinsciously, as her eyes bade; adieu 
lor the night to the moonlit landscape — ‘a jirize 
AA’orth keeping.* 


THE SOLAR CORONA. 

When a moderately inagnilied image of the 
sun, suitably darkened, is throAvn upon a sheet 
of Avliite pn]»er, the centre of the disc, is seen to 
be brighter than the edges. This fact, strange to 
relate, Awas not early rec.ognis(;(l. Galileo dis- 
tinctly says that tin* image; appears ‘equally 
bright in all its parts.* Jjamla-rl also held the 
same view, adding, that ‘then; is no person 
who does not admit this fact.’ Bouguer, the 
inventor of the lieliomctcr, Wius the first to dispute 
it. lie fancied that the ey*; might be incapable 
of detecting the real difference in the luminosity 
of the sun’s surface, owing to its insensible 
gradation from the centre to the edges ; and in 
order to put his idi*a to the test of direct ex- 
periment, he isolated the centre of the solar 
imagt;, and alsu a portion of equal extent near 
the border, and comjiarcd them. The inter- 
modiah; degrees of brightn(;Hs being thus got 
rid of, the relative dimne.s.s of the border 
i*egion became at once njiparent. The conclusion 
lUTived at by Bouguer Avas, that ‘the brightness 
of the centml portion of the sun is to the bright- 
n(*ss of a portion situate at three-fourtlis of the 
radius, measuring from the centre, os forty-eight 
to thirty-five.* Witli slight modification, this 
conclusion has been adopted by Laplace, Sir 
John Herschel, Airy, and other modern astro- 
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But if ocular evidence other than that ob- 
tainable by photometric methods be wanted, it 
is to be found in the results of photography. 
Photogrnjdiic pictures of the sun unmistakably 
show a shading off towards the border of the 
solar disc. 

]\'ow, this circumstance is not without its 
important significance. Of course, the centre 
of the sun’s disc is slightly nearer to us than 
the edges ; but any difference of brightness 
due to this cause must be totally inappreciable. 
The fact of the luminous intensity diminishing 
,*w it does can only bo due to the absorption of 
some of the rays by an imperfectly transparent 
envelope. The reason of this is obvious enough. 
The rays of the moon, when overhead, have to 
pass througli a smaller extent of our atmosphere 
to reach the eye of an observer, than when she 
is near the horizon ; and conversely, the eye of 
the observer has to penetrate a thinner layer of 
air in the forni(;r case than in the latter. So 
with the sun. A solar beam emanating from the 
centre of his apparent disc corresponds to the case 
of a moon that is right overhead ; and a beam from 
his extreme edge, to a moon on the horizon ; and 
if we suppose the envelope which suiTounds him 
to bo absorptive, the beam in the latter instance 
runs a far greater chance of being alisorbed than 
in the former, having so much farther to travel 
through the absorbing medium. As observation 
shows that more rays arc absorbed near tlie 
borders of the disc than in the centre, pro- 
ducing a coiTcsponding diminution of light, it 
is reasonably ini erred that an invisible, solar 
envelope, or atmosplierc, docs exist, and that 
its nature, whatever it be, is such as to make 
it an absorbent of light 

As everybody knows, a solar (id ipse is pro- 
duced by the dark body of the moon coming 
between us and the sun, and so iiiterc(inting his 
beams. AVlion a total eclipse takes place, the 
moon entire; ly covers the sun’s disc ; hence, on such 
occasions, we should expect the orb to be blotted 
out of the sky for the time being. But as a matter 
of fact lie is not so. The black moon is seen super- 
imposed upon what W(i ordinarily regard as the 
sun ; but all around the sombre disc, a bright 
glory of light is visible, extending far out from 
the edges, and throwing into clear relief the 
body of our eclipsing satellite. What is ibis 
light? It may be one of two things. It may 
be a lunar alinospliere brilliantly illuminated by 
the sun behind ; or it may he a solar atmo- 
sphere, of inferior brightness to the sun himself, 
which only becomes visible when the superior 
light is withdrawn or conceahd. 

That it is not the first, we liave abundant proof. 
Leaving out of consideration the many evidences 
that the moon has not an atmosphere of appreci- 
able height or density, we have the circumstance 
that the glory in question, when the lunar and 
solar discs do not exactly coincide, forms a pretty 
uniform fringe around the latter disc, quite 
irrespective of the position of the former. The 
inferences is unquestionable. The fringe of light 
belongs to the sun, not to the moon. It is, in 
fact, the corona, or coronal atmosphere, whose 
existence we have already been led to infer 
from the appearance of the sun’s surface. 


Riispecting the nature of this solar appendage, 
we know but little. Erom its shading elFect- 
upon the solar disc, we gather that it has the 
power of absorbing light; but anything more 
than that wo arc not warranted in assuming from 
the phenomenon. Then its luminosity is so faint 
— compared with that of the sun — that it is only 
visible during the totality of an eclipse ; and 
eclipses are so rare, and of such exceedingly short 
duration when they do occur, that knowledge 
obtainable only while they last must necessaiily 
he of slow growth. On this ground, the approach- 
ing eclipse of May C, 1883, is being looked for- 
ward to w'ith unusual interest. Whilst on ordi- 
nary occasions the duration of totality is not 
more than one or two minutes, it happens that 
the conditions in IVlay next are such as to favour 
a totality of no less than six minutes. The 
opportunity wdll be eagerly seized to put rival 
vitiws to the test. 

But even while astronomers are imj)atiently 
waiting for this hajipy cliance, the startling 
announcement is made, that a method has been 
discovered by which the corona may be studied 
independently of eclij)ses-“from day to day instead 
of for a minute or two on rare occasions. The 
author of this important discovery is l)r William- 
Huggins, the eminent observer, who has been so 
successful in his application of the spectroscope 
to the problems of ceJc'stial physics. 

During the total eclipse of May last, which was 
observed by an English expedition in Egypt,. 
Professor Schuster succeeded in obljiining a photo- 
gra])h of the corona’s spectrum. The spectrum, 
it will be remembered, is the coloured baml 
obtained by passing the rays of light through a 
glass prism. An examination of this photograph 
showed that the different colours into w'hich the 
light of the corona resolved by the s])eciro- 
scope were not ecjually strong — the violet end 
of the spe'ctrum being considerably stronger than 
the rest. Now, vioh'.t light has a more powerful 
chemical action than cither red or yellow. It is 
indeed chielly to the violet rays in sunlight that 
the process of photography is due. It occurred, 
therefore, to Dr Huggins that this abiionnal 
strength of what w(5 may call the ‘photographic 
rays’ in the case of the corona — this point of 
difference between the light of the sun and the 
light of the corona — might be utilised to render 
the latter visible. 

Wc have already said that the corona, exci'pt 
during an eclipse, is quite invisible to the e\e 
because its feeble light is overpowered by the- 
glare of the sun. Yellow rays are the ones 
which liave the greatest luminous effect, and' 
the ytdlow rays emanating fitim the sun are 
of the same relative degree of intensity as 
those emanating from the corona. Hence it fol- 
lows that, so far as direct vision is concerned, 
it is impossible for the one to be distinguished 
from the other. Throw the image upon a photo- 
graphic plate, and we have no better result. The 
light of the two is so nearly identical that the 
difference is not ap])arcnt. But keep hack all 
hut the violet raysy and then we lind the corona 
come out in our picture ; for, as we have seen, 
the violet rays arc relatively stronger in the 
light of the corona, and these rajra ai-e the most 
effective in photography. That is Dr Huggins’s 
discovery. He sifts the light of the sun and a 
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portion of the sky near it of the less photographic 
rays, receives the image on a sensitised plate, and 
BO gets a picture of the solar corona. 

Great improvements in tlie process will doubt- 
less lie made ere long ; and with them, our 
knowledge of the wonderful luminary will 
increase, not by occasional fits and starts, as 
heretofore, but steadily and progressively. 

P I C T CJ R E-S T E A L I N a. 

Wrti'tng of Fra Angelico’s beautiful altar-piece 
in the Louvre, Mrs Jameson says: ‘It was 
painted for the church of St Dominic at Fiesole, 
where it remained till the beginning of the 
present century. How obtained, it does not 
appciir, but it was purchased by the French 
government in 1812.' If the seller was a French- 
man, in all probability the picture had been 
stolen from the original owners. Napoleon the 
Great bidicved in the old maxim tliat all is 
fair in love and war, and had no compunctions 
about despoiling his foes and enriching Paris 
at their expen.so ; and althoiigli the capture of 
that city by the allies righteously entailed no 
little thinning of the treasures of the Louvi*e, 
its gidlerica yet hold rnnsterpieoes of ai*t that 
would not decorate their walls if everybody had 
his own. 

What the Emperor did for France’s profit, his 
generals ,did for their own. l)e.ssolle carritui 
off o\ie of IMurillo’s many paintings of ‘Our 
Lady of the Immaculate Conception* from the 
I'.ilace of Madrid ; which was afterwards sold 
by Ins daughter, and eventually found a home 
at the Hague. Sebastian! prevailed upon the 
Duke of Alc.udia to present him with a St 
Thomas ; but the Duke had himself stolen 
‘The Martyrdom of St Peter the Dominican' — 
now at St I'etersburg — from the Church of 
the Tnqui.sition at Seville, leaving in its place 
a copy by Joaquin Cortes. These were but 
petty transactions compared with those eflected 
hy Marshal Soult in the carrying oil' of pictures. 
Lucky was the Spanish cliiireh or convent that 
escaped having its walls stripped at the instance 
of this military coiinoisseiu’, who transformed the 
French AVar Office into a picture-gallery ; a 
gallery that would have been lillcd to repletion, 
had not the Duke of Dalmatia’s hurried depar- 
ture from Spain, under pressure from AVelliiigtuii, 
compelled him to leave Leliiiid liiiii some huii- 
dreus of pictures ready for conveyance to France. 
As it was, Soult’s collection realistMl no less 
tliaii sixty thousand pounds when brought to 
the hammer in 18r>2 ; a sufficient proof of his 
industry and judgment. 

On one of his fifteen Murillos, the Marshal bdd 
Colonel Gurwood he set especial value, because 
it had saved the lives of two very estimable 
persons. ‘He threatened to shoot them if they 
refused to give uj) the picture ! ' was an aide- 
de-camp’s private explanation of his chiefs remark. 
This may have been the ‘ Our Lady of the | 
Immaculate Conception,' purchased at the sale 
hy the French government. While following 
Sir John Moore's retreating army, Soult captured 
two Capuchin monks, and instead of executing 
them as spies, ordered them to show the way 
to their convent. There he saw the Murillo ; 
and asking what sum would buy it, was informed 


by the Prior that a hundred thousand francs 
had been offered for the painting. — ‘1 will give 
you as much again,’ said Soult ; and seeing there 
was no help for it, the Prior agreed to sell at 
that price. — ‘You will give me up my two 
brethren?' said he. — ‘Certainly,' replied the 
Marsht^ ‘If you desire to ransom them, it 
will give me great pleasuie to gratify your 
wish ; the price of their lives is two hundred 
thousand francs.' Thus it was that the lives 
of two estimable persons were saved by the 
Murillo ; and a ma.stcrpieee bought without the 
buyer’s purse being a penny the poorer by the 
transaction. 

Another of the Marshal’s notable acquisitions 
was a Murillo belonging to a Spanish church, 
from which some person unknown had cut away 
the figures of the Madonna and Child. The 
missing portions were reidaced by the work of a 
modern hand ; and in this state the mutilated 
picture hung in the Soult Gallery until the 
dispersion of the collection, and then found a 
purchaser, wdio, by an extraordinary piece of 
good fortune, came, some years later, into posses- 
sion of the long-alwent Vii'gin and Cffiild, and 
was able to make the picture perfect again. 
Where he obtained them, we are not told. In 
Mr Stirling’s AimaU of the Artists of Spain, 
published in 1848, a Murillo belonging to an 
English gentleman is thus described : ‘Our Lady 
standing, with the Infant Saviour in her Arms. 
This picture is supposed to be the u])per half of 
a composition representing the Virgin standing 
on clouds, and supported by cherubs, of wdiich 
Marshal Soult is said to pos.sess the remainder, 
and to call it La Vierge Coup(5e.* If tliis was 
not the welcome ‘find' of the Vierge CuupiSe’s 
owner, tliere must be another Murillo somewhere 
wanting the better half. 

To steal a picture is hud, to steal part of one 
is a thousamf times worse. Seville owns many 
great paintings, hut none on which its citizens 
set such store as their cathedral’s colossal repre- 
sentation of ‘The Appearance of the Infant Jesus 
to St Anthony,' a chf-d’oeuvre bringing the artist 
ten thousand reals, and for which Spaniards aver 
the Duke of Wellington vainly offered as many 
ounces of gold as .would cover it; equal, it has 
been wdcuhited, to the sum of forty-two thousand 
five hundred and twenty pounds. On the fifth 
of November 1874, the custodians of the cathedral 
hud the mortification of discovering that some 
sacrilegious ruffian had cut away nearly a quarter 
of the famous masterpiece, the figure of the 
saint having vanished from its accustomed place. 
A large reward was offered for its recovery ; but 
the thief hud not dared to attempt disposing of 
his acquisition in Europe. He went foi’ther 
afield. One day, a Spanianl, calling himself 
Fernando Gai’cia, waited upon Mr Schaus, a 
well-known picture-dealer in New York, and 
announced his anxiety to sell a treasure of ai*t 
that liad been in the possession of his family 
for many years. The precious heirloom proved 
to be an oval painting about seven fi‘et high, 
tacked to a stretcher of indubitable American 
mmiufacture. ^Ir Schaus asked hia visitor to 
put a price upon it ; and obtained the missing 
St Anthony for two hundred and fifty dollars ; 
for which sum he transferred it to the Spanish 
consul Upon being arrested for the theft, Gai'cia 
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protested his innocence, and declared he was ready 
to return to Spain, to clear himself ; a hold offer, 
considering the story he had told Mr Schaus. 
He would seem to have known what he was 
about ; for, being sent to Spain by the same ship 
as the recovered saint, he was set at liberty by 
the authorities, and never was heard of more. 

England Inis never siiifered the humiliation 
of seeing her museums and galleries rifled by 
a foreign soldiery ; her own people are answerable 
for any art“h)sse8 she has sustained. When 
(fliarles II. came home to enjoy his own, he found 
much that was his own by right of succession 
had depai’ted. Some of tlie WJiitehall pictures 
had found new quarters in the Palace of 
Madrid ; others had been purchased by noble 
collectors at home ; and, if Christopher Clapham 
did not lie to Secretary Nicholas, Lfidy Temple 
helped herself to one of the <|ueen’s pictures. 
Years aftiTwards, this kleptomaniac feat was 
bettered by Catharine of Braganza, who, return- 
ing to her native land, carried off with her several 
pictures that had taken her fancy, stopping the 
Lord Chaiiibcrluiii’s mouth hy giving him one he 
especially desired to possess. 

We do not find another case of iiieture-stealing 
in England until the middle of the present century, 
Avlieii a number of paintings mysteriously dis- 
ajipearcd from tb(5 Earl of Suflblk’s residepce at 
(fliarlton Park. This wjis in 1856. Writing 
of the event, the present Earl says : ‘ The stolen 
canvases were hidden away in London —one, 
the gem of the colle-ction, behind a press in the 
War Office, where the thief, wlio had formerly 
been valet to my father, held a situation os clerk. 
The pictures wtu’c eventually recovered hy adver- 
tisement, which chanced to meet the eye of a 
dealer who had purchased one of them, and was 
in treaty for antdlier. When the thief arrived 
with the second consignment, he was promptly 
given into custody, and was ultimately aw^ju’ded 
seven years’ penal servitude. He said at the 
trial, that whilst in service at Charlton he hud 
heard much talk of the immense value of these 
pictures ; and he expressed nstonisliinont and regret 
at the want of appreeaation displayed by the trade, 
when such works of art were submitted to them. 
The one he had sold — a email Lcoiiuttlo — had 
realised only eight pounds.* 

One of the trade showed he could appreciates 
a notable picture by paying ten thousana guineas 
for a Gainsborough, as to the genuineness of 
which artists and connoisseurs were alike divided 
in opinion. The painting so well sold in 1876 
was a nearly whole-length portrait of the famous 
Huchess of Devonshire ; said to have been pur- 
chased hy a picture-dealer for fifty pounds, and 
sold again by him to Mr Wynn-Eilis at a profit 
of ten pounds. Mr Agnew hud good reason to 
repent his bargain. It had been in his possession 
less than a month, when it was cut out of its 
frame while on exhibition in Messrs Agnew’s 
Gallery in Old Bond Street. The pictmc wjis 
safe when the Gallery was closed for the night ; 
but next morning the frame was hanging empty 
in its place, with the stretcher, denuded of canvas, 
lying in front of it; and the fate of ‘The Duchess’ 
is a mystery to this day. 

Incited possibly by this successful though profit- 
less theft, a workman employed at Ijuncostcr 
Gate served Cooper’s ‘ Monai’ch of the Meadows,* 


in Mr Allcroft’s collection there, in the same 
unceremonious fashion. Cooper’s picture, how- 
ever, was ultimately restored to its owner, and 
the purloiiier punished as he deserved. A 
cleverer rogue robbed the collection of a 
Viennese connoisseur of a sixteenth-century 
portrait of a Dutch Admiral, much valued by 
its possessor. He offered a reward for its 
recovery ; and was Wiiitcd upon hy a straimer, 
who, after some bargaining, agreed to see tliat 
the picture w’as restored, upon the reward 
being paid and no questions asked. Once more 
the Bordone graced the haj)j)y man’s wall ; but, 
alas ! a friend, on making a close* examination of 
the restored picture, discovered it to be but a 
clever copy — for which the owner of the original 
had paitl a hundred and twenty pounds. 

Again and again have picture-thieves proved 
too cunning for the guardians of the Dresden 
Museum. In 1747, three pictures disai)peared 
simultaneously from its walls, one of which, by 
Mieris, the painter wdio valued his labour at a 
ducat an hour, ivas Rubsequeiilly restored. Eorty- 
onc years later, the authorities were under tlie 
necessity of offei ing a thf)iisaiul ducats to wliom- 
aoever slioubl bring back a portrait by Seybold, 
Correggio’s ‘ Heading ^lagflalen,’ and Van dcr 
Werlfs ‘Judgment of Paris’ — a painting less 
than two feet stpiure, valued in Smith’s (jatalo{i\(£ 
Itaisonne at five hundred guineas. Four days 
afterwards, a box was foniiil, near the Zivinger, 
containing the missing pictures by Sey))old ami 
Van del* Werff; a discovery followed by the 
apprcliension of the thief, a man of had reputa- 
tion, named Wogaz ; and the finding imder 
the flooring of a hayloft, of th(‘. frnnieless 
Correggio, wdiicdi had been removed for the 
sake of the gold and precious ston(‘s with 
wliich it w\as tlecorated. In 1810, the Gallery 
was robbed once more— ibis time, of a small 
portrait in the style of Holbein, which 1ms not 
been seen since. In the hope of baftling such 
depredators for flu*- future, uii alteration ivas 
made in tlie method of hanging the siimller 
pictures ; an alteration apparently aiiswei-ing its 
purpose, for no more thefts occurred until 1849, 
when Sopliia von Langcuizala carried off a little 
gem of Metsu’s in broad daylight. She luul the 
temerity to offer lier prize for sale at Leipsic ; 
but the work being recognised, she was sent 
to durance vile ; the Metsu of course going back 
to its old quarters. 

The feminine picture-stealer did her evil work 
unaided from within. This could scarcely have 
been the case wdth the bold thief or thieves 
who wdthiii the last two years entered the 
Tloyal Palace at Brussels, and not only carried 
off a quantity of jcwelle-ry from the queen’s 
apartiiu'iits, but had suflicieiit time at their 
disposal to visit three salons in turn, and 
cut out of their frames Madou’s ‘Quarrel in a 
Pothouse,* Van Regemorlet’s sketch of an old 
man ancl a young girl holding a parrot, and 
Robie’s ‘ (>afe in Egypt,’ and ‘ View of Assouan ; * 
getting ofl* with their s^ioil, spite of lackeys wdtliiii 
and soldiers without. Tlie pictures bo cleverly 
absti’acted are familiar to thousands, and could 
not he bought hy any one with safety. Whnt 
will the thieves do with them ? Are they destined 
to be lost for ever ? or will they some day come 
again to light, like Raxihael’s ‘Holy Family!* 

' 
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found, ill 1876, hy a peaRant of Lavagnola in a 
loft, and lined by liiiii to ki*ep the wind from 
blowing throiigli a broken window ; to be rescued 
by an observant connoisseur, W’lio, on examining 
liis acquisition, found tliat the frame bore the 
arms of the Rovere family, and rightly inferred 
therefrom that the picture had at one time or 
iinotluT been stolen from its proper owners. 


FOR HIMSELF ALONE. 

A TALE OF REVEUSED IDENTITIES. 

CHAPTER VIIL 

Ci.UNiE and Captain Hyson were quite content 
to find tliemselves out of sight and hearing of 
the rest of the j)arty. Nt;ver before had tlit; 
(Captain had a liste.ner at onoc so attentive and 
so appreciative. Really, Miss rebw«)rth was a 
most superior young ivomaii, with intelligence 
and tastes far beyond the ordiiiaiy run of her 
sex. 

They liad been scrambling up-liill, and con- 
I'cjrsation had been an impossibility for the la.st 
few minutes ; hut now, liaviug reachetl the summit, 
they sat down to re.-^t on soiin* large l)onldi‘r.s, 
ami the Gapbiiii resumed the thread of his broken 
narrative. 

‘When I again came to niy sen.'^es,* he said, 
‘T found that the natives had bouiul me fu.st to 
the trunk of a large tree about a dozen yards 
from tbeir encanq)inent. I knew but too ivell 
I he fate in store for me. On the morrow, I 
should be tortunjd ; at sunset, I should be killed 
outright ; and after that, 1 shouhl he roa.ste<l and 
served up hot for supper,’ 

‘0 Captain Dyson, how dreadful — how very 
dreadful ! * 

‘Shall I defer the re.st of my narrative till 
another day 'i ’ 

‘Rleosc, no. I am dying to know lunv you 
escaped ; for you diil escape, of course, or else you 
could not be here to tell me.’ 

‘ I did escape, Miss Robwortli ; but you would 
never guess by what meaii.s.’ 

‘Do not keep me in siisp(*iisc, Captain Dyson.* 
‘The sun set, the cairip-lires were lighted, and 
still I remained fast bouinl to the tree. I thought 
of many things — men do think of many things 
at such times. I thought with a pang that I 
should never again see my native land, my dear 
old England. Ami as 1 thought thus, iiiy 
]mtriotic feelings awoke within mo, and would 
not bo control hid, and I began U) sing JMe. 
Britannia at the top of my voice. In tho.se days 
I was conaidei’ed to have rather a fine bnior 
voice. I lost it suhsequently, ivlieii laid up with 
ague among the African swamps.* 

‘ I shouhl dearly love t-o have heard you .sing- 
ing on that memorable night.* 

‘Before I had reached the end of the first 
vei'se, there was a general movement among the 
savages. They sprung to their feet, and with 
loud guttural cries tliey cuinc trooping towjtrds 
me —men, women, and children. They sur- 
rounded me ; and as 1 went on singing, there 
was the deepest silence among them. Even the 
babes in arms hushed their prattle. They had 
never heard anything like my singing bcfoiu* 

‘ Ah, no ; 1 con quite believe that.’ 


‘By the time 1 had reached the end of the 
seroud verse, they wei’e all in tt^ars.* 

‘Your sweet ti*nor voice. Happy cannibals ! ’ 

‘ 1 was in the middle of the tnird verse, vrhen 
the old chief came u]i to me. He was sobbing. 
He seized me by the shoulders, and rubl^ed his 
nose violeiilly against mine, which is their W'ay 
of making friemls. Then his two head-men 
came and rublxid noses witli me. 1 was redeused, 
and cjuried in trium])h to the chiefs liut. 1 
sang to him all that night and all next day ; 
then he sai«l that he hail laid enough for a 
little while, and offered me his daughter in 
man-iage.* 

‘ O Capt'iiii Dvson ! But vou did not marry 
her?* . . ^ 

‘(^ould yon believe in the possibility of an 
Englisb gentleman marrying the daughter of an 
Afriijun king ? * 

Suddenly Clunie started to her feet. ‘ I declare 
if there isift that odious Mr Drummond I’oming 
this way ! * she exclaimed in a tone of vexa- 
tion. ‘ it looks as if he had followed us on 
])urp(»se.* 

To retuni to Miss Dceiie. !Mr Dempsey had not 
been gone more than a couple of minutes, when 
she was startled by seeing a stranger coming 
towards her tlirougb the trees. As he divw 
nearer, she saw that he was a burly, middle-ageil 
man with homely features, that were set in a 
tangled maze of grizzled heard and moustache. 
He was dressi'd in a suit of gray tweed that 
had evidently seen better days ; be wore a soft 
slouched hat ; his thic-k-sokMl shoes were wliile 
with the dust of country roads ; and lie carried 
a stout walking-stick in his hand. He came up 
to Elma, lifted his hat for a moment, and said : 
‘Pardon me, but am I right in assuming that 
there is a picnic liere to-day, and that my friends 
Mr Druininond and Mr Frobisher form part of 
the. company ? * 

Ilis voice was a very pleasant one, and so was 
his smile, as Elma had an opportunity of proving 
a little later on. Despite tlic Htrangex'*a liomely 
looks and somewhat shabby attire, something 
wliispered to Miss Deene that she W'as in the 
])rc.sence of no ordinary man. 

‘ There has certainly been a picnic here to-day,* 
she replied, ‘at which Loth Mr Frobisher aiid 
Mr Drummond were pi-esent. They will neither 
of them be very long before they are buck. 
Perhaps if you wish to see ‘ them, you will not 
mind waiting.* She spoke with a somewhat 
heightened colour, and the stranger’s dark eyes 
rested on her face with a look of undisguised^ 
admiration. 

‘ Tliank you very much,’ he said. ‘ If you will 
allow nu*, 1 will await their nituriL I am staying 
to-night at an inn in the village ; and it was my 
intention to walk over to Waylands — as I think 
Mr FrobishePs house is called — in the course of 
lo-inorrow. Hearing, however, that my friends 
were so near me to-day, I could not resist the 
ojiportunity of coming in search of them.* 

‘ 1 have no doubt that they will be pleased to 
see you,* answered Elma, not knowing wdiat else 
to St'iy. 

‘By-thc-by, I ought to apologise for not in- 
troducing myself before. Jdy name is Bonce 
Lcyland.* 
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‘ ^fr Lcyland ! * Elma with a start 

of surprise. ‘I have heard both Mr Erobishcr 
and Mr Drummond speak of you many times.* 

‘Ah ! Then they have not forgotten me. I 
am glad of that.* 

‘Did you think, Mr Ley land, that either of 
th(;m was likely to forget you 1 * 

‘ Well, no — they are hardly the sort of men to 
do that,’ he answered with a little laugh. ‘But 
may I aak to whom I have the pleasure of 
speaking ? * 

‘My name is Elma Deene. Mr Frobisher and 
I are cousins.* 

Mr Leyland bowed. 

At this moment a light cart with two servants 
from Way lands drove up. They laid come to 
fetch away the hampers and other et-ceteras 
pertaining to the picnic. 

‘Would you not like some refreshment, Mr 
Leyland 1 * asked Elma. 

‘ Thank you. 1 should like a bottle of lemonade, 
if it is not too much trouble,* answered the 
painter. 

He sat down on a fallen tree, and fanned him- 
self with Ilia hat whih^ one of the servants opened 
the lemonade. 

‘With what lovely bits of genuine English 
scenery this neighbourhood abounds,* said Leyland 
a few moments later. ‘They are at once a joy 
and a despair to a man like myself. We painters 
go on daubing canvas after canvas from youth 
till age ; and the older we grow, the more we feel 
how futile are our efforts, and how few of her 
secrets Nature has deigned to reveal to us.* 

‘ There was one landscape in the Academy this 
year,* answered Elma, fixing her eyes gravely 
on him, ‘ that to my mind seemed instinct with 
Bomo of Nature’s sweetest secrets. The breeze 
that stirred the tops of the larches on the hill 
seemed to fan my cheek as I looked. Those cloud- 
shadows that chased each other across the corn- 
fields in the valley were the very sliadows that 
I have watched a hundred times as a child. 
Those scarlet poppies in the foniground were the 
same that 1 gathered long years ago. And yet, 
Mr Leyland, vou know none of NutuiVs secrets ! * 
Bence Leyland rose abruptly. ‘ Let us walk a 
little way, Miss Deeiie,* he said, ‘and find some- 
thing else to talk about.’ 

Elma picked up her sunshade, and the two 
strolled slowly away side by side down one of 
the pleasant woodland ways. 

‘Can you guess, Miss Deene,* asked Leyland 
presently, ‘why I am more glad to-day than I 
nave been for a long time 1 ’ 

Elma shook her head. ‘ It is impo.sHible for 
me to guess, Mr Lt^yland.’ 

‘ I am glad because 1 am the. bearer of good 
news for my dear friend, Dick Drummond.* 

‘Oh I* 

Not a word more could she say. Her heart 
fluttered ; her colour rose ; the painter regarded 
her with curious eyes. 

‘ Dear old Dick !* he went on presently, almost i 
as if speaking to himself. ‘ How pleased I shall 
be to see him again ! — And Frobisher too. Noble- 
hearted fellows both. What smokes we have 
had together ; what talks we have hafl together ; 
how we have argued and disputed, and in the i 
I end agreed to differ t “ Oh ! golden hours that | 
I never can return.*’ No, Jamais, jamais J He ! 


spoke the last words almost in a whisper. The 
two walked on in silenee. 

Like a certain noble poet, Bence Leyland awoke 
one morning and found himself famous. Ho luul 
been a struggling man for twenty years, trying 
his hardest to win fame and fortune, but not 
succeeding in his pursuit of either. Now and 
then he sold a picture ; but in order to make 
ends meet, he was compelled to pawn more than 
he could sell. Now and then, a note of praisi^ 
would be sounded by some critic more discerning 
than the rest of his tribo ; but such notes were 
too few and far between to materially affect the 
fortunes of the artist. One day, however, a 
trumpet-noti; rang through Englaiul. A certain 
landscape- painietl by Leyland, into which he had 
thrown his whole heart and soul, came, by a 
happy concatenation of circumstances, under the 
eye of Mr Buskin the world-renowned critic. 
Then rang fortli the clarion note. ‘ Those tower- 
ing heights of gray lightning-riven rock, bones 
of a world of eld,’ wiote the great critic ; ‘ that 
curving sweep of black, nielanclioly, wind-siuitton 
heath, the home of Solitude for ten thousand 
years ; that far-away fringe of low-lying horizon, 
where the moorland swcicps down to the sea, 
lurid with strange lights, pregnant with the 
menace of coming storm ; those battlemented, 
rain-washed masses of cloud, hiiiTyirig up the 
sky as il‘ bound for some great meeting-place of 
the winds : all these, I say, could only have been 
depic-led for us with so much I'everence and 
fidelity, with such power and vividntjss of con- 
ception, by the hand of undoubted genius. 'I'he 
man wlio wrought out this picture will one day 
stand in the foremost rank of England’s great 
landscape painters.’ 

When Bence J^eyland read these words, he 
cried, and he had not cried since he was a boy 
at his mother’s knee. From that day, fame and 
fortune were at hiwS feet. More commissions 

E oured in upon him ili.’in he could execute ; for 
0 was a slow, painstaking, almost plodding 
worker, and would not be hun*icd by any man. 
Although his pictures now commanded more 
pounds than they had been deemed worth sliil- 
lings a little time previously, this change in his 
circumstances in nowise altered Leylaiid’s mode 
of life. He, was a bachelor, and he still went on 
living in the same rooms in which he had now 
lived for so many years that they had come to 
be the only borne he knew. He still frequented 
the same Bohemian club ; he was still as indif- 
ferent to the ministrations of his tailor as of yore. 
Some of bis old cronies asked each other why 
he did not migrate to St John’s Wood, or to the 
still more fashionable ai-t district of Kensington, 
os they would have done, had his good fortune 
been theirs ; and there were even one or two who 
whispered that Leyland was growing miserly in 
his old age, and that he thought more of a shilling 
now than he used to do when lie was not always 
sure where his next day’s dinner was to come 
from. 

Many a struggling dauber, to whom a saving 
hand had been held out just os the waters of 
oblivion seemed about to sweep over his head, 
could have told a tale that would have con- 
founded such croakers, although the chief reason 
which induced Bence Leyland to look so care- 
fully alter the ‘bawbees’ was known to a few 
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only of his most intiniato friends. His only 
sister had died, leaving behind her four orphan 
cliildren to whom he was the nearest living 
relative. Those children had soon become as dear 
to him as if they were his own, and it was for 
the sake of them and their future career in life 
that Levland hoardiid his money in a way that 
he Avoiild never have thought of doing for himstdf 
alone. 

After Frobisher had left him, ^Ir Pebwoi-th 
wandered on, busy with his own thoughts ; and 
of a very complex nature they were. Looking 
up at the point where two footpaths intersected 
(iach other, lie saw coming towards him his 
daughter, Mrs Pehwortli, Drummond, and Captain 
Dyson. As soon as Clunie perceived her fatlier, 
she hurried forward to meet him. Taking him 
by the arm, and keeping him well out of efirshot 
of the others, she said : ‘ I ’ve a surprise in store 
for you, papa.’ 

‘Youth, my dear, abounds with surprises; hut 
at niy time of life * 

‘Now, don’t begin to nioralisi*, papa. Captain 
Dyson has proposed to me.* 

‘ My darling Cluiiit; ! my sweet daughter ! 
Come to iny heart.* 

‘ Bother ! * 

‘ Tliis is indeed a rapturous moment — a moment 
tint compensates for’ 

‘ Pupa, you ai'e getting old and tiresome.’ 

‘ Fi( , fie, my Clunie I ’ 

‘ Listen. Captain Dyson has proposed ; bnt he 
w ’slu's to have a runaway marriage, without your 
knowledge or sanction.’ 

‘A runaway marriage. 1 Hum. Why run- 
away 1 ’ 

‘Oh, some silly notion he has got into his 
head about its being so ronianlie, and all that. 
And then he is afraid, or pretent la to be afraid, 
that you will not give your consent.’ 

Mr Pebworth laughed softly, anti patted the 
hand that rested on hia arm. ‘Let him cherish 
the delusitm, my tlear Clunie. The more tlifli- 
cult he linds it to win you, the greater the value 
lie will set upon you afterwards.’ 

‘ We must give him no time to eliaiigc his 
mind.* 

‘Not a day- not an hour. Let the match he 
a runaway match, by all means. He wanl-s liis 
little romance ; let liiiu have it — and yny for 
it.* 

‘I would much rather have had half-a-do/.eii 
hridesnuiiils, and have becui married by a 
Dean.* 

‘Tut, tut! Doii*t be foolish. Who can have 
all they wish for in this world? In any ease, 
you may depend upon iny secrecy in the matter. 
You will leave a little note for me on iny dre.ssiiig- 
tahle — a slightly incoherent note — praying for my 
forgiveness, et-cetera. I shall be thiinder.stmck, 

f iiived, indignant — a distracted father, in fact. 

shall tear my hair — metaphorically — and call 
Captain Dyson the destroyer of my child. But 
by the time the honeymoon is over, I shall be 
prepared to forgive you both and to receive you 
with open arms.^ 

‘ Yes, papa.’ 

‘Before you go, you may as well look up for 
me that passage in King Lear about an ungrateful 
daughter and a serpent’s tooth. The quotation 


will sound effective in the first strong burst of 
my grief and indignation.' 

‘Yes, papa. But will it be safe to marry 
without settlements ? * 

‘First catch your hushand. After that, my 
Clunie, it will be very slrangii if you and I cannot 
manipulate a simpleton like Captiiiii Dyson in 
a way that will he eminently advantageous to 
both of us. Only, put a curb on your temper for 
a little while. You must on no account allow 
him to think you anything lower than a sublunary 
angel till all pecuniary matters are satisfactorily 
arranged. Humour liis every wbim ; allow liim 
still to believe Ijimself tbe most fascinating of 
tiger-slayers ; keep on listening to his storioa 
with the same breathless inttu-esL that you listen 
to them now.’ 

‘0 papa, to what a fate you arc; dooming 
me ! Those horrid stories, how I hate them !* 

‘After a time, you can have your revenge by 
refusing to listen to anotber as long as you live. 
You will take Boucher with yon, of course. She 
is propriety itself, and will look after yo t 
comforts.* 

‘ Yes, papa.’ 

‘Have as many witnesses to tbe ceremony as 
possible — pew-openers, sextons, anybtjdy, not for- 
getting Boucher the invaluable.’ 

‘Yes, papa.* 

‘My bh'ssing will go with you, Clunie. It i» 
indeed a comfort to a parimt’s heart to see', the 
excellent lessons he so carefully inculcated in 
the days of youth — the moral principles he 
so sedulously instilled- blossom forth into such 
golden fruit. Would that all parents were equally 
blesscnl ! * 

‘Of course', all the nrrangoim'nts have still to 
be made ; but 1 shall be in a ])usitioii to tell you 
more to-morrow.’ 


MU BKEBOHM IN SIBERIA. 

Until within the last few years, the immense 
territory belonging to the Russian Empire lying 
cast of the Ural ^louii tains, and known as Siberia, 
and of wliieb we gave some account last year in 
this Journal (No. lloS), has been for the greater 
]xirt unexplored, and a source of considerable 
speculation ammig geographers. Various travel- 
lers during the last tlire.e centuries have partially 
penetrated the country ; but those journeys in 
most cases have been singularly barren of results. 
Ill the work now before us {Siberia in Asia. 
London : .John Murray), the author, Mr Seebohm, . 
after giving a brief description of tbe ill-fated 
expedition into Siberia made by Sir Hugh Wil- 
loughby Ihn'c hiiiidi’ed years ago during the reign 
of ivan the Ti rrible, and also touching upon the 
recent discoveries and efforts of Professor Norden- 
skiold to re-establish a trade with Siberia vid the 
Kara Sea, exjdains how, after meeting Captain 
Wiggins of Sunderland, who had previously had 
mucli exiierience in anaic travelling, he resolved 
to iindte a flcientilie expedition to the north of 
Siberia on his own account. It may he well here 
to state that the author had previously, in 1875, 
vi.sited the delta of the Petchora, in north-cast 
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Russia, acconiptinied by ]Mr HsU’vie Brown ; the 
results of which expedition were afterwtirds pub- 
lislietl in an interesting companion volume to the 
present, entitled Liberia in Europe, 

Mr Seebolim left London on the Ist of March 
1877, and passing through St Petersburg, reached 
Nishni-Novgorod on the 10th iust. Here, after 
liiying in stores, the travellers commenced tlie 
long sledge-journey that was to convey them 
more than half-way to their ultimate destination. 
Having visited various large Siberian towns on 
the rout(i, they reached Yenj'sjiisk, on the Yenosai, 
on the 5th of April, at which place ^fr Seebohm 
engaged a servant for the purpo.«»e of skinning and 
preserving his ornithological collections, and also 
purchased a schooner, which he arrfinged should 
follow him up the river. Travelling noi*th through 
the valley of the Yenesai, and visiting the decayed 
town of Toor-o-kansk, the autlior and his com- 
panituis reached the Koo-ray-i-ka, an offshoot of 
tlie huger river, and the wiiikT-quarters of 
Captain Wiggins’ steamship the Thamm, on the 
23(1 of April, delighted again to hear English 
voices, ana having sledged three thousand tAvo 
hundred and forty English miles from Nishni- 
Novgorod. 

While waiting for the breaking-np of the iee 
and the approach of summer, Mr Seebohm took 
the opportunity of studying the natives of these 
little-KUown regions. The priiicijuil tribe he 
found to be tliii Ostyaks f>f the Yeiiestii, who 
are evidently very pcior. Tliey appear to liaA'e 
migrated soutlnvards into the forest region, and 
noAV obtain their living on the banks of the 
mighty river, fishing in sunim(‘r tand hunting 
in Avinter. The author considiu's them to be a 
race of Samoyedes, but found it diUicnli to 
obtain accurate information, as Ibe vari(»us 
tribes inhabiting tin* Yenesai districts nro iioav 
much mixed with the Russians. The Ostyak 
dress consists of a short jacket of ornanieiitiMl 
reindeer skin, long deerskin boots coming uii 
to the thighs, and a * gore’-shaju'd liead-dres.^, 
tied under the chin, and edged Avith foxes’ tails, 
one. going over the broAV and the (jtlier round the 
neck. 

On the first of June, the ice on tin* Yenesai 
began to break up, and in a fortnight laid entirely 
disappeared. The author descvilios this sudden 
change from midwinter to midsummer as ‘ a revo- 
lution of nature, on a scab* so imimsing, that the 
most prosaic of observers cannot witness it without 
feeling its sublimity.’ Tlie improvement in the 
weather enabled Mr Seebohm to prosecuU* to n 
much greater extent his favourite oniithological 
researches, which had hitherto been without any 
important results. A general arrival of migratory 
birds set in, including many .species Avell known 
in this country and throughout Europe, The 
first great rush of migration seems to take place 
as soon as the ice and snow melt. Indexed, many 
birds are in too great a liurry to reach their 
breeding-grounds, overshoot the maik, and finding 
no food, are obliged to turn back. Among the 
specimens procured at this time Avere two rare 
species of thrush, namely, the Dusky Ousel 
(merula fuscata) and the Dark Ousel {Merala 
obscura\ both of which breed in Siberia, but 
p Avhose eggs have hitherto been iiuknoAvn ; also 
- - 


the Ruby- throated Warbler (KriHiacus calliope), 
Avhich likewise breeds in the far north, and the 
song of Avhich is described as little inferior to that 
of the nightingale. 

Shortly after the break in the weather, the 
schooner previously purchased at Yenesaisk arriA’ed, 
and Captain Wiggins* vessel taking her in to\v’, 
the Avhole party proceeded down the river. By 
a most unfortunate accident, hoAveAH!r, tlie steamer 
ran hopele.ssly aground, and tlie remainder of the 
voyage had to he made in the smaller vessel. This 
accident completely frustrated Captain Wiggins* 
plans, and prevented Mr Seebohm reaching 
the Timdiu in time for Avhat he hoped AA^ould 
be the best jiart of liis Avork. And this ditlay 
is also no doubt the reason of his not discoA’eriiig 
the eggs of such birds os the curlew-sandjiiper, 
knot, and sanderling, the nesting haunts of 
AAdiich birds are as yet unknown to naturalists. 

On the 9th of July, having abandoned the ill- 
fated IVLanira, Captain Wiggins, with his oAVii crew 
and the author on hoard, sailecl north in the Ibu, 
and after passing se\^eral native villages, arrived 
at Doodinka on the 11th. From tin's point, AA*e 
are Udd, coinniences ‘the true Siberian Tundra, 
brilliant Avilli lIoAA’ers, sAvarmiiig with mosquitoes, 
and full of bivjls. In BhelteriMl places, dwarf Avil- 
lows and Aveejiing birch were growing, and — aa^c 
wei*e only some fifty ver.'^ts from the forc'sts — here 
and there a feAA* stunted laichi‘8. Winding tliroiigh 
the Tundra Avas the track of Avliat had once been 
the bed of a river, nothing noAv but a small deep 
valley forming a chain of isolated lakt'S and pools.* 
In this region Mr Seebohm added to his collection 
many species of birds Avhich hitherto have liceii 
but little knoAvn to naturalists ; and having 
thoroughly exhausted the ornitlirdogy of the dis- 
trict, lie sailed north fior Golclieeka, wliicdi is 
situated on an island ; and from Avhich point he 
again Adsited the. Tundra. 

‘The lii.story of animal and vegetable lift; on the 
Tundi-a,* says ou;* author, ‘ is a very curious one. 
For eiglit months out of the twelvi*, every trace 
of A^egetable life is completely hidden under a 
blanket six fei’t thick of siioaa", Avhich effectually 
coA’^tirs PA’crv plant and bush — tri*eR tliere an* none 
to hide. During six montlis of this time nt least, 
animal life is only traceabh* by the footprints 
of a reindeer or a fox on the biioaa", or by tlie 
occasional appearance of a raven or snoAvy owl, 
wandering above the limits of forest groAvth, where 
it has retired for the winter. F(n* two months 
ill midAviiiier the sun ne\^er rise,s above the 
horizon, and tlu^ A\diite snoAv reflects only the 
fitful light of the moon, the stars, or the aiirom 
borealis. Early in February the sun just peeps 
upon the scene fijr a fcAV nuniit(iR at noon, and 
then retires. Day by day he prolongs his visit 
more and more, until February, March, April, 
and May have passed, and continuous night has 
become continuous day. Early in June, tlie sun 
only just touches the. horizon at midnight, but 
does not set any more for some time. At mid- 
day the sun*s rays are hot enough to blister the 
skin ; hut they glance harmlessly from tlie snow, 
and for a few days you have the anomaly of 
unhi-oken day in midwinter. 

‘Then comes the south Aviud, and often rain, 
and the great event of the year takes place — the 
ice on the great rivers breaks up, and the blanket 
of snow melts away. The black earth absorbs 
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tlie heat of the never-acttin" sun ; quietly but 
Bwiftly, vej^ctable life awakes from its Ion*; sleep, 
and for three months a hot »ui inner produces 
a bi'illiant Alpine ilora, like an lOiij'lish flower- 
garden rim wild, and a profusion of Alpine fruit, 
diversified only by storms from the north, wdiir.h 
sometimes for a day or two bring cold and rain 
down from the arctic ice. 

‘ But wonderful as is the transformation in the 
aspect of tlie vt‘getahle worhl in these regions, 
the change in animal life is far more Piiddeii and 
moic striking. The breaking-up of the ice on 
tlu^ great rivers is, of course, the sensational event 
of the season. It is probably the grandest exhi- 
bition of stupendous power to be seen in the world. 
Sttirnis at si‘a and hurricanes on land are grand 
enough in their way ; but the power displayed 
seems to be an angry jiower, which has to work 
itself into a pa.‘<sioii to display its greatness. The 
silent upheaval of a gigantic river four miles wide, 
and tlu^ smash up of the six-fee.t-thick ice upon 
it at the rate of twenty square mile.s an hour, 
is to my mind a more majestic dis])lay of power ; 
hut for all that, the arrival of inigi*atory birds, 
so siKhlenly ainl in such countless numbers, 
ai^peals more, forcibly to tin*, imagination, perhaps 
be<*ause. it is luori' Tuysterious.’ 

Shortly after his arrival at (lohdieeka, Mr See- 
bohm found it nca*essary to abamlon bis previous 
intention of crossing the Kara Sea, and engageil a 
pas.sage on boaril a steamer that was about to 
sail d' Wn the river a.s far as Vene.^aisk, intending 
to finish the journey home overland. After steam- 
ii.g for twenty-two tlays down the Yenesui, 
Yeiv'saisk was rcai'bed on the 14tli of August, 
whence the author shortly afterwards jiroceeded to 
Krasnoyarsk, and thence to Tomsk. Finding a 
steamer at Toin.-^k about to leave for Tyumain, 
he urrivctl at the latter town after a nine days* 
voyage, and there striking his previcnis route, and 
again visiting Moscow’ and St Petersburg, he 
arrived in hondon on the UOth of 0<‘tol>er, having 
covered altogether a disUince of lifU'en thousand 
one hundred and fifty-four inile.’^. His chief 
regret iva-s his inability to An.>it Irkutsk, which, 
although .situated in the. heart of Siberia, is 
considered to be the most Eiirojieaii town of all 
tlie llussias, and where is fouml freer thought 
and high(‘r civilisation geiiei’ally than in any oilier 
poi tioii of that vast country. 

The reatler obtains a very clear idea of the dis- 
honesties practised by certain Bussian iiu*rchants 
■who have, obtained a monopoly of almo.st tlie 
entire trade in Siberia. Such a thing as commer- 
cial integrity seoiiis (piite nnknow’ii on the. Yeiicsai 
and other outlying di.striets ; and inUTCourse W’ith 
the llussiaiis is rapidly reducing the people to the 
lowest stages of poverty and degradation. The 
corruption existing among officials is also described 
as being past belief. 

Although Mr Se.ebohm did not succeed in one 
.of the principal objects of liis expedition, namely, 
the discovery of the breeding haunts of the curlew- 
sandpiper, knot, and other hinls, he was ueverthe- 
IcBs enabled to study the nesting habits, and also 
found the eggs of many other little-knowm spec.ies. 
Among these may he mentioned the little bunting, 
Asiatic golden plover, and dusky ousel, the eggs 
of all of which bad previously been unknow'ii 
to naturalists. The author also solved a hitherto 
uncertain question, namely, that the carrion and 
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hooded crow’s interbreed freely, and also that the 
hybrids arc fertile. He collected a large number 
of specimens in all stages of ijlumage, showing 
the relationship in dilfereiit proportions to both 
parents. 

The general results of this journey may be 
eonside.nid highly satisfactory ; and Mr Seebohm 
is to be coiigiiitiiiatiHl on having given his readers 
such an imtertaining account of his experiences 
in a comparatively unknow'u country. 


WHIMSICAL NOTICES AND 
1 X S C R I P T 1 O N S. 

Every one has heard the story of the Paisley 
til read -spinner who, having received a scratch 
upon Ills nose, made n.se of one of liis bobbin 
lahid.'i in lieu of skin-plaster, and w’ent about 
bis bnsine.‘<s rjuite unconscious of the fact that 
he w'jus claiming the po.sHp.ssioii of a much longer 
proboscis than ever Jiimho can hope to own. 
The improvised skin-plaster made the startli..g 
announci'inent — ‘Warranted three hundred I’^arils.' 
Although this tale may be a fiction, genuine 
public notices of a like humorous or ridiculous 
lint lire are by no means rare. Adam (Marke 
relates that he saw exhibited outside an inn 
in Sw’ctlen this tantalising notice to the weary 
traveller: ‘You w’ill find excellent bread, meat, 
and w’inc within, provided you bring them 
yourself.’ 

Turning over a file of the Calthmian Mnrury 
for 1789, W’e came upon the follow'ing curious 
inscription, which it w’as stated was to be seen 
over a cobbler’s stall at Barnet : ‘John Nust, 
Operator in Ordinary and Extraordinary, Minidei* 
of Soles, Uniter of the Disunited, Restorer of 
Union and Harmony though of ever so long 
and w’ide a separation. X.B. — Cives adviee 
gratis in the. ino.st desperate c{i.se.s, and never 
pockets his fee till he has pi’rfornicd a Cure.’ 
Tills figurative cohhh'r w’us jicrhaps educated at 
the York.sliire village school wnicli in 1774 
e.xliihited oil a sign the following specimen of 
the learning to he had within: ‘Wrighten and 
Keadden and Trow Spellen ainl allso Marchantts 
Ackoimts wdtli double Entery. Post Skript Girlls 
aiul Boiiy.s Boanled and good Yozitch for 
Chilldereu,* If the ‘Vozitch’ the children re- 
ceived at this Dotheboys Hall was on a level 
with the spoiling,* we pity them. 

Dean Alford relates that the follow’iiig per- 
sph'uoiis notice to engine-drivers was exhibited 
- for a short time only, lot us hope— at one of 
our railway stations: ‘Hereafter,, when trains 
moving in an opposite direction are approaching 
each other on separate lines, coiidiietors aiul 
(*ngine.ci*s w ill he required to bring their respective 
trains to a dea<l halt before the point of meeting, 
and he very careful not to proceed till each train 
has ])as.si‘d the other.’ Equally lucid w’as the 
placard announcing a pleasure.-trip to Warkworth 
one day during the summer of 1881, in which 
was the following passage, which implies that the 
cn‘.w adopted the light and airy costume of our 
primitive, ancestors: ‘The Gleaner is one of the. 
finest and fastest boats on the Tyne ; her aec.onimo- 
datioii is in every respect good and comfortable, 
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Ler crew skilful, steady, and obliging, being newly 
fainted ami decorated lor pleasiire-tri ps.* 

AVe can easily imagine that a notice like tbe 
next one we give was quite as likely to have the 
cffi'ct desired, as one couched in the usual stern 
tone, and concluding with the inevitable tlirejit 
of prosecution. It is said to have been posteil 
up at North Shields: ‘Whereas several idle and 
disorderly persons have laUdy made a practice 

of riding on an ass belonging to Mr , the head 

of the llopery staii-s ; now, lest any accident 
should happen, he takes this method of informing 
the public that he has detcrniiiied to shoot the 
said iiss, and cautions any ]»crson tliat may be 
ri<ling on it at the same time, to take care of him- 
self, Teat by some unfortunate miatike he should 
shoot the wrong one.’ 

Every one knows how quickly n ‘ rest-and-he- 
thankful’ seat becomes disfigured by initials. 
Rather a good attcuiiiit to j)ut a stop to the 
objectionable practice was made by the late Mr 
Stirling, so well known as the Chairman of the 
North British Railway Company, llis grounds, 
extending from Dunblane to Bridge of Allan, 
were open to the public on several days of the 
week ; and on sonu*. of the seats jdaced for the 
benefit of the visibjrs there wa.s fastene<l a ca^t- 
iron plate with this legend thereon : Kcirr cut 
a friend. Could any one disobi‘V such a touching 
appeal — at once a pun and an aphorism ? 

Writing names on window-panes is still more 
objectionable ; hut we are inclined to excuse the* 
writer when he scrihble.s such lines as the follow- 
ing, which an eightc(‘nth-century magazine assures 
us were scratched on the window of an inn at 
Abingdon : 

Whence comes it that in Clara’s face 
The lily only has a place? 

Is it because the absent rest! 

Has gone to uilorn her hushamrs nose? 

Of the various forms of scribbling mania A\hich 
attack the hinhling and sometimes also the full- 
blown poet, resulting in these engi’aviiigs on wood 
and glass we have referred to, perhaps the mej^t 
curious type of the disease is <lev<‘loped when tin* 
poet adorns the back of a hank-mUe with verse. 
Wordsworth, Swift, Bums, and many otluTs, have 
scribbled verses on stones, window-panes, and 
other o<ld places ; but the last-mentioned poet 
is, we believe, the only one of tlie three who ever 
indulged in the luxury of sending forth a poem 
■on the hack of a bank-note. But the following 
effusion, we fear, was not the work of anjr poet 
known to fame. I’ln! lines appeared, if we 
remember right, on tlio hack of a Union Bank 
of Scotland note, which pas.sed throngh onr 
hands many years ago ; and note and poem 
have no doubt long since been included in the 
banker’s Index Kxpurgatorius, and committed to 
the flames. Tlie lines were entitled ‘ Ode on an 
Owed Note,’ and were as follow : 

I marked tho ’cutest teller in the laud ; 

A note he flourished in his hand — 

A note whose ran? cfTnlgenco slusd 
A halo round about his head. 

H(* tlirew ’t — 1 caught it in my hand. 

And was tho happiest mortal in the land. 

]5u,t now, alas ! a claim has cuiue. 

And I tliroughout tho world must run 
AVithout my long-loved One Pound Hotc. 

A tailor chiimaiit Inw ai)pr'arcd, 

AV ith face unwashed and beard unshcared, 


AVho says : ‘ That note mii.st pay your coat.’ 
AVitli many sighs, with many tears. 

It goes now to the man of shears. 

* Farewell, farcwcdl, thou gom of notes ! 

Give pleasure to tho man of coats ; 

And may lie learn before too late to mend ; 

“ The quality of mercy is uot strained. 

But blowcth like tbe roaring gale,” 

As Shaks]ieare says.’ I now conclude. 

To all, my iioace, good -will, and gratitude. 

And to ail notes 1 cry, ‘ All hail ! * 

From the many (juaiut rhyme.s that have been 
written beneath portraits, we select one which 
WHS to he seiui unrliir that of an old hostler at 
the Jiosc and Crown in St John’s Street, Clerkcn- 
well, a hundred aii<l fifty years ago ; 

This is that honest hosilor of great note, 

A^'^ho never robbed a corii-hiii of a groat. 

Could horses Rp(>ak, they ’d .spread his fame ; 

But since tliey can’t— John luiight ’s his name. 

Thomas Hood, Charles Dickens, and otluTS 
have exercised their wits in framing liiimoroiis 
titles for false or dummy book-hacks, to be placed 
so as to hide a door or blank space in a library. 
Such the reader will rennmiber was the cliar.actu* 
of the Xenophon, in sixteen volume.s, which 
excited the curif)sity of the ‘Bashful Man,’ whose 
in isa<l ventures at n friend’s hou-se Henry Mac- 
kenzie has so graphically dc^scribed. Laying bis 
baud on the first volume^, and pulling it forcibly, 
relates tlie Bashful Man, he was horrified to find 
that instead of hooks, ‘a hoard which liy leatlicr 
and gilding had been made to look like sixteen 
volumes, came tumbling down, and unluckily 
pitcluid upon a AA^edgwood inkstand on the pible 
under it.* He certainly did not make? the cala- 
mity less ludicrous when he atte.mjiied to stop 
the current of ink that trickhul to the floor by 
means of his cambric handkerchief. 

IJood’.s list of dummy hooks includ(‘d the 
following : On the Affinity of the Deatli AVatcli 
and the She(*p Tick, Malthiis’s Attack of InraiitiT, 
John Knox on D(*ath’.s Door, Dcbrctt on Chain 
l*ier.s, Cursory B.enia7'k.s on Swe.iriiig, Hoyhj on 
the Came Laws, and Percy A’^erc, in forty vol- 
umes. 

Among others, Dickens had the following 
dnimiiy books in bis study at Tavistock IJoii.se : 
.1 (mail’s Account of the AVliale, The GunnowdiT 
ATagazine (four volumes), On the Use of Mercury 
by the Ancient Poids, The Books of Mos(^.s and 
Sons (two voliime.s), Burke (of Edinburgh) on 
the. Sublime and Beiintilul, and Lady Godiva on 
the llors(*. 

A public library is not tbe place wbere one 
wouhl expect to m(‘nt witli sbam book titles ; 
but a book met the gaze of the late Profe.ssor de 
Morgan of Gaiiibridge, on liis first visit to the 
reading-room of the Museum, which niiglit have 
been mistaken for a ‘dnmiiiy.’ He began his 
inspection, he says, at the*, ladies’ cud, where the 
Bibles and theological works are placed ; and the 
very first book he looked at the hack of had in 
flaming gold hitters the stai’tling and profane 
tith*., ‘Blast The Antiiiomians.’ Thus did the 
hinder apostrophise the sect whose history had 
been written by Dr Blast, by omitting the 
separating line between tho first two words. 

We are assured of the genuineness of the follow- 
ing curious notice, addressed, quite recently, to 
the members of a Friendly Society, which need 
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not fear a ‘run* upon it, if tlie procediirii 
tlim*iri described be rigidly adhered to: ‘In 
the event of your death, you are requested to bring 
your book policy and certificate at once to the 

agent, Mr , when your claims will have 

immediate attention.* 


Those who write public notices, however, some- 
times have the tfxbles turned upon them by some 
waggish reader, who appends or deletcis a lew words 
or letters, which has the elfect of making the inti- 
mation set forth a different nieaning from the 
one intended hy the original notifier. We will con- 
rlude with two such anecdotes, and in the last it W'ill 
be seen iliat the biter wjis l)it. Kecently, a shop- 
keeper of Stambridge ha<l his feelings outraged 
by an adilition made by a piissing miscliief- 
inaker to a notice he had aflixed to his shop-door. 
The aggrieved man thus tells liis melancholy tale 
to the editor of the Essex Wecldy News: ‘1 liad to 


attend at Kneliford last Thursday as prosecutor in 
a Fifth of November case ; therefore I wrote over 


my shop-door : “ Closed for a few hours ; ’* and 
when i returned, 1 found some one had writt«*n : 
“Drunk in bed; can’t get up.” As this may 
injure me in my business, I beg to state that \ 
ain and have been an abstainer for more than two 


years.* 

A few days previous to the beginning of a 
eession, tins biitjf and serious-enougli-looking 
notice was aflixed to the notice-board at the 
entrance of one of the class-rooms of Edin- 
burgh University: ‘Professor will meet his 

classes on the 4th inst.* On the opening day, 
a student, wdio bad jirobably attended the, class 
during the previous session, and had imbibed 
soind of the w'ell-known humour of bis witty 
))receptor, erased the letter c of the word ‘classes.’ 
A group of youths remained in the vicinity of 
the entrance to ol>scrvc how the Professor wimld 
receive the intiinaticai, which now set forth 
that he would ‘meet his lasses on the 4th inst.’ 
As the Professor ai)])roaclied, he ohserved the 
<hange that had been made, and quietly taking 
out liis pencil, made some further modification 
and pasHi'd on, a qui<*t smile overspivadiiig 
his f(;atures. The notice now finally stood : 
‘Professor Avill meet Lis asses on the 4tli 


inst.’ 


T H M 0 N 0 O O S E. 

ErnEarERAL notoriety is not limited to the canine 
race, and every animal has its day. The promi- 
nence accorded to the Colora<lo beetle was eclipsed 
by the claims of Jumbo, who in his turn gave 
way to the ants, bees, and \vasps, re-introduced 
to public notice by Sir John Lubbock. Now the 
mongoose, or iiiimgusc, as it is sometimes spelled, 
by no means an obscure representative of creation 
previously, is well to the fore, and lias bt*cionie 
the theme of burning controversies in connec- 
tion with its recent acclimatisation in Jamaica, 
and proposed establishment as an addition to the 
fauna of Australia and New Zealand. 

When one speaks of the mongoose, the common 
Indian species may usually be understood os 
indicated by the title. People wdio visit zoological 
gardens and collections are often surprised to 
find no mongoose there, the fact being that it 


is bettiir known to naturalists as the Ichneumon 
— an anirriul of the weasel tribe — and is usually 
BO labelled in menageries and museums. There 
are no less tlian twe,nty-oue different species 
besides the mongoose {Herpestes griseu8)y or gray 
ichneumon, which forms the subject of the dis- 
cussions going on at the pn’sciit time ; and several 
of these are found in India. 

»So widespread is the reputation which the 
mongoose has acquired as a debtroyer of serpents, 
that the mere mention of it invariably presents 
it to the iiiiaginuiion in that character ; and 
dealers, in selling one to a hesitating customer 
W’ho is seeking a new j)et, are often asked : ‘ How 
sliall I get snakes to feed it on ? ’ The inevitable 
mystery which seems inseparable from a reptile 
seems to infect everything w’ith wdiich it is 
brought into cuntiict, and the little iclineuraon 
is envelopi‘d in a cloud of fabl(*K relative to its 
‘antipathy* to serj^ents, the jiurely disinterested 
motives wdiich had it to search tliem out, and 
its immunity from the effects of the venom, w’hen 
bitten by poisonous kinds, owing to its knowled 'C 
of an antidote in a certain herb, leaf, or root, 
w'liich it runs and eats directly its antagonist is 
slain. Such theories "were dispelled long ago 
hy scientists, though thiw still hold ground in 
vulgar acceptation. The mongoose undoubtedly 
kills snakes wlu*n it gets the chance ; but it does 
so for the purpose of (‘aling them, and 

not from any vengeful autii>alhy. It would be 
hard to believe that it could enlcr into the scheme 
of creation t<» place any animal upon the (‘arth 
for the ex])ress reason of its being W’unionly 
destroyed by any other, independeuUy of any 
useful object. The mongoose, devours serpents, 
as it devours birJs, rats, eggs, and many other 
things, and certiiinly bi:lrays no ni’idcreiice for 
an oijlihlian diet when it iias a clioice of food. 
AVhen w^ell feil, it w ill not kill tlii-m ; jiet speci- 
mens often lower theinselv(‘s in the estimation 
of their owners by refusing to exhibit their 
vaunted propensity and skill in the pri‘S{‘iice, or 
reminiscence, (»r even aiiticiiiatioii of their cus- 
toiiiaiy iilate of meat. 

Some years ago, when the ravages of the cane- 
rals became so serious in Jamaica as ri'ally to 
affect the ])rospi*rts of tln' colony, tlie Giant Toad 
(//a/o agua\ a monster batracliian, wdiidi attains 
the size of a chicken in the swamps of Guiana 
and Central Amevic,a, w^as inti’oduced into the 
islaml, and did much good by devouring the 
young rodents. It proved inelfectual, liowever, 
to cope wdth tlu‘ pest thoroughly ; ami the gray 
ichneumon has now been acclimatised there, witii 
such benefit to the plantations, that it is said 
that over a hundred thousand pounds a year are 
saved by it in the districts wTiere it has inulti- 
])lied. 

Are w'e to infer from its success in Jamaica 
that it will prove an equal blessing to the anti- 
j)odes, if permanently quartered on the rabbit- 
ridden countries, as is proposed? Obviously 
tlieir cry for help is not without cause, when 
we hear of a quarter of a million acres being 
abandoned by one owner, after lie had spent no 
less than tlu'ee thousand pounds in futile efforts 
at extermination ; of half a million rabbits being 
killed in a few months on the |)roperty of another ; 
ami of seven million skins being forthcoming in 
a single year, the furry trophies representing 
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only tt portion of tlie niiinbcr of bimnies actu- 
al ly (l(‘strny»'(J. In AiiHtralia, will the monj'oc^se 
elbM'fc what’thu an»l rapacioiifl dingoes Beem 

powrrli'M to acnunplisli, and ritl tlie country of 
her t(*rril»Ie deatli-arhlers iis well 'i And fliipposiiig 
it does (‘/feet feueli a clearance, wdiat will be tlie 
uftoT’-considerutions 1 

The acclimatisation of an animal in any country, 
except in a domestic state, \n alw’ays, to say tlie 
least of it, a perilous experiment. Nature has ap- 
portioned to every region its due share of animal 
and vegetable life, in the forms best adapted to 
iK'Utrnlise excess ; and this balance has been dis- 
tiirlied in New Zealand by the introduction of the 
rnhhit. AVe have seen what the rahhit can do in 
u <|uarter of a century ; we have seen in many 
instances what small birds — haile<l with Renti- 
meiital delight hy far-off exiles as winged tokens of 
home, or imported, as in the. States, to quell some 
insect ^ilugue- - can bring <lown upon their patrons 
in foreign lands ; in sliort, it may he said that 
nearly eveiy aeclimatised cr(»atiire has proved to 
he lnor^^ or less a nuisance — a harsh and unplea- 
sant truth. 

Tjet us look for a moment at the probabilities 
which the mongoose offers by its establishment 
in these colonies. Most likely the climate of 
New Zealaml would not he favourable to its 
increase— 'the comiiion w^eascl is already RUggosted 
as a substitute, for it there ; but there is no doubt 
it wouUl do well in Austi’alia. The mbbit, enor- 
inonsly prolific, an<l very considerably greater 
in hulk tlian a rat, would be much more slowly 
reduced iu numbers than the latter animal ; for, 
he it remembered, the mongoose kills for food, 
and not for killing's sake. ; ami a carcass almost, 
if not quite equal in si/e to its own IhmIv woid<i 
furnish its larder for some time. Before tin* 
rabbits can be exterminated, tln*n‘fore, or even 
appreciably diminished, the destroyer must have 
enormously inuUiplie<l ; «nid uhen llieir legi- 
timate prey is exhausted, what are the cap- 
tors going to do? yiarve, or eat each other? 
Cei'tainly n«>t, as long as ])oiiUry-farms exi.st. 
Eggs coii.stitute a favourite food of the numgoose 
at all time.s, whether snakes and rabbits are to 
he liad or not. In short, it is as much to be 
dreaded as a fox in the henroost. Furthc?rniori*, 
though gentle and tame enough when domesti- 
cated, ill its wild state it is tierce and gluttonou.s, 
fearless as n rat wlnui at bay or pressed by liuiiger, 
and would not hesitate to attack even sheep when 
rendered de.sperute by famine. 

The ultimate issue of the experiment in Jamaica 
remains to be seen ; but there is less danger to ho 
antic i]iat(*d in a country -which swarms -with tlie 
smaller forms of animal life, as that island d<ies. 
Ibirrified protestations were raised the other day 
when sumeho<ly named the jackal oa a suitable 
antidote to the rabbits in Australia ; nevertheless, 
it may be doubted -wliether such a creature, or 
some cat, like the puma or ocelot, would not 
pmve a .s/ifer introduction in the eml, doing greater 
execution by smaller numhera, and Iwung more 
readily hunted off when no longer required. 

Better to hear those ills we have — especially 
when have incurred them by onr own ad 
ami deed — than fly to otlicrs that we know not 
of ; hut as it is proverbially an ill wind that blows 
nobody good, and every cloud lias a silver lining, 
80 the rabbit allliction already pre.seiita a bright 


side. Messrs M‘Call ami Sons, of Pay.sandii Ox- 
tongue celebi ity, are setting up factories in various 
parts of Australia, New Zealand, and Tasmania, 
for the purpose of exporting cooked rabbits in 
tins; and if the utilisation of tlie haneful ‘var- 
mint* ill this or any way can only be made a 
recognised industry and source of profit, the little 
mongoose may be. left to do battle with cobras and 
other pests, umli.sturbed iu his happy Indian 


E L L I S L A N D. 

Thk year was in its prime, for J une 
Was treading on the heels of May ; 

The sun was climbing to high iiuoti, 

Th(! breezes faint made sportive j)lay, 
When by the winding Nith we strayed 
With pilgrim feet, that we might stand 
Where, ’iieath tho humble roof-tree’s shad** 
Oft sung the hard of Ellisland. 


We saw the lassie bii.skit neat. 

The bonnio lassie herding yowes. 

And hoard the sporting lambkiii.s i)Icat 
Among the yellow broomy kimwes ; 
The ploughman whistling at the plough, 
lie guided straight wi* tenty hand, 
Wlierc rigs lay red, along the howc, 

Tlie fertile howc of Ellisland. 


We gazed adown Dalswinton’s plain, 

Across her glowing woods and braes; 

And lilt<*d o’er again some strain, 

Through which h(‘ chanted foith their ]»ri 
Wc watched the shadows come .and go 
Wliere high the hills in grandeur stand, 
And Heecy clouds wt‘re tlrifting slow 
Acro^s the blue o'er Ellisland. 


We listened as from leafy dell 

The feathered chorus rung out clear, 
And from the sky there warbling fell 
Tho trill id lark upon our ear : 

And as M'e Jieard the mingling strain. 

We wished that some magician’s w;ind 
Miglit yet be w;ived, to brbig ng.alu 
The poet soul to Ellisland. 


We marked the daisy loved so dear, 

The thi.stle sjninging ’inong the corn. 

The op'ning robcbml on the brier, 

The lingering primro.se ’nentli the thorn ; 
We marked them all with loving eye, 

Yet plucked them not with ruthless baud, 
r»ut li'ft them there, to hloorri and die, 

U]H)n tho holms of Ellisland. 


While down its dale the Nith shall go, 

‘ Where CJomyns aneo held high connii.iml ;* 
While Solway’s tide shall ebb and flow, 

And lap its shores of yellow sand ; 

While, like a guardian sentinel, 

High Oriffel still shall proudly stand ; 

While love in loving hearts shall dwell. 

Wilt thou iHi lo\ed, dear Ellisland ! 
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CONVICT LATOUU AND HARBOURS OF 
REFIKIE. 

T^^w (listriUntioii of convict labour in England, 
Scotland, and Tri'land ia just now attracting; great 
attiMition. In October 1881, a Cominittee was 
aj)pointed to consider Ibis ([Lie.stion, and they 
bavft lati'ly c(mi])let(‘d and published their Report. 
Tli'i rajiidly apiiroaching completion of some of 
those large public, works on wliich convicts have 
for in.iJiy years been <‘ngaged, necessitated a spee<ly 
consideration of thesubjec.t of their future eniploy- 
n-ent. The Connnittei- were chielly concerned 
to •oxaiuiin* into and decide be.tween the merit 
of no fewer than sixteen sclieiin‘s, of which that 
of harhoiir-construetioii was at oiu i* decided upon 
as the most important an<l the iiu»st practicable ; 
and it only remained for them to consider what 
locality was the most suitable for the object in 
view. 

The. practice, of employing convicts in executing 
large jmblic works has long been regar<led as a 
necessary element in our iienal system, and 
Dover lias bee.n chosen as the first convict 
dc.jidt in consequence of tlie authorities having 
determined to construct a ])ier and breakwater, 
to form, with the existing Admiralty ]>icr, a 
national harbour at that port. The abolition of 
transportation, wliicli was at first a temporary 
expedient, but ultimately became permanent, first 
rendered it necessary to provide occupation for 
convicts at home, the iniiiiediate result of which 
was the establishment of Portland Prison in 1818, 
and, subsequently, the alteration of the old prison- 
of-war fP Dartmoor in 1850, the ojieiiing of the 
prison at Portsmouth in 1852, and at Chatham in 
1850. The experiment proved to be veiy suc- 
cessful. The construction of the mugnificeut 
breakwater and fortifications at Portland, now 
all but completed, is in itself a substantial jiroof 
of the utility of employing convicts in this way, 
and goes to show that it is quite Xio.ssil)le to make 
them repay to the public a considerable pro- 
portion of the cost of their mainte.nance. Simi- 
larly, the dockyard extensions at Portsmouth and 


(fiiatham, and the rechiniation an<l cultivation of 
waste ujiland at Dartmoor, arc satisfactory indica- 
tifUis that the crank and the treadmill have hetii 
wisely placed in limbo, and Icail ns to hope that 
‘hard labour’ will no longer be merely an expen- 
sive and fruitless part of the punishinciit of 
prisoners. 

Tlu* iieces.sary conditions for the satisfactory 
cniployineiit of convict labour are, that tbe w'orks 
on wliicli they are engaged should be. capable of 
affording occupation to a large number of convicts 
siniullaiieonsly and for a considerable period. 
The exjHUise and dilficulty of finding suitabk* 
sites for prisons, and of erecting proper bnildings, 
render it difficult to house small parties of con- 
, victs, as wouhl have to be done if the works upon 
which tluy were* engaged were small, and such 
as could be comph'tiHl in a short time. Tlius, 
the (*rcction of walls along the coast of th(i 
Fen-conntry in England, to keep out the sea, 
has often been suggt*sted as a suitable occiqia- 
tion ; but the dillie.ulties which tbe employment 
of jirisoners in small scattered parties, the inter- 
ruption and irregularity wliich would be eaiiscd 
by the tides, and the prospective disadvantages in 
coiiiiectitjii witli sanitary considerations, are such 
that schemes of this kind liave had to be finally 
negatived. 

Tile formation of hnrhonrs is admittedly the 
most important of all suggested projects. Whctlier 
as harhoiirs of refuge, or for conimerciul purposes, 
or for the parpo.scs of national defence, from all 
parts c>f the c.oa.st-line of (Ireat Britain come ' 
urgent appeals for increased accomniodati«)n. In 
connection W'ith convict labour, liowever, the 
paramount consideration is the suitability of any 
proposes! locality in situation and otherwise fur 
such a purpose. It is only after this crucial 
que.<itioii has been decided that it is necessary 
to consider whether refuge, ciuiimercial, or defen- 
sive purposes sliould have the preference. It 
seems from the action of the authorities in select- 
ing Dover, that national defence should be our 
fir^t care; for it is admitted that so far as refuge 
is concerned the proposed harbour at Dover is 
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of secondary importance. Filey, which was also 
suggested, is, on the other hand, one of the places 
where a liarbour of refuge is greatly needed, and 
it is reasonably contended that its position with 
reference to the -Dogger Bank would make such 
a harbour of the utmost importance to the North 
Sea fishiug-lleet. It is at the same time admitted 
that its suitability for the employment of con- 
victs is even greater than that of Dover, and that 
it is no less capable of becoming a most important 
harbour for national and strategic purposes. In 
view of these circumstances, it is dillicult to 
understand upon what consideratioiLs, other than 
those that are purely defensive, Dover has been 
selected in preference to Filey. 

It is easy to find many other localities where har- 
bour-works are no l(*ss urgently needed, although, 
of course, many of these ai’e ill adaplcid for convict 
prisons. Thus, at Penlee Point, a breakwater is 
much wanted to shut out the heavy seas from 
Plymouth Sound and to render the anchorage 
more safe. Again, if Brixham Harbour, Torbay, 
were improved, it would be of the greatest use 
in heavy weather to ships trading up and down 
Channel. Aldernciy breakwater needs repairing 
and foreshoring. Hai-bours of refuge are requirtid 
at Padstow, St lleliers, Dungenc'ss, and at a great 
number of other place's on the coast, for the pro- 
tection, more especially, of fishing and coasting 
vessels ; while, on the Scotch coast, Dunbar, 
Fraserburgh, and Peterhead are named as in 
pressing want of similar works. 

The proposed harbour at Peterhead is especially 
important, both on account of the peculiarly 
urgent necessity for its coristrLiction, and because, 
it is an eminently suitable locality for the em- 
ployment of Scotch convicts. Under present 
arrangemen1.s, male convicts sentenced in Scot- 
land are, as soon as possible Iherctafter, trans- 
ferred under the Secretary of Stale’s warrant to 
one of the English close convict prisons, where 
they pass a probationary jieriod of nine months. 
They are then drafte.d to one of the public- works 
prisons in England, where they pass the reiiuiinder 
of their sentence of penal servitude. It has long 
been reasonably urged that Scotch convicts might 
he more advantageously employed on public 
works d(!signed for the beuofit of Scotland. In 
May 1882 — the latest date for whicli figures are 
available —there were in the different English 
convict pi'isons seven hundred and seventy-one 
male convicts who had been sentencetl in Scotland, 
and, of these, five or six hundred could he fully 
employed at Piittiihead. If the project is considered 
in tlie first place only so fai’ as the employment of 
convicts is coiiccrncd, it should be noticed that an 
old roj)ery, situat(;d between the j»roposed south j 
breakwater and the towui, is reported to be capable 
of accommodating one hundred convicts ; and an 1 
unused storehouse near the end of the north 
brcalc water as capable of holding two hundred I 
more. The facilities for isolating the prisoners j 
from the neighbouring population, and housing 
them close to the works, uith an abundant water- 
«upply, and in a healthy situation, are indeed 
so considerable, that the suitability of the locality 
for a Scotch convict prison is placed beyond a 
doubt, and could ccilamly not be surpassed. 

It only remains to consider the urgency of 
the need for this contemplated harbour of 
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refuge— a niu'stion w’hich ran he conclusively 
answered. The north-east coast of Scotland is 
almost entirely boumled by rocky cliffs ; and 
the strong eastei'ly gales which are so prevalent 
there, render it peculiarly dangerous to shipping 
mid especially to fisliing-boats. Although the 
most important of the Scottish fishery-stations 
are situated here, it is a notorious fact that 
there is not a single port along the whole 
coast, from the Firth of Forth to Cromarty 
Firth, to which vessels and boats can run with 
safety during boisterous weather. Peterhead was 
recommended by a B.oyal Commission so long 
ago as 1859 as the most eligible bay on the 
cast coast of Scotland for refuge purposes ; but 
owing to the local authorities being unable to 
raise the necessary funds, nothing has yet been 
(lone to remedy this disastrous state ol‘ things. 
As an instance of the interests involved in this 
undertaking, we may state that the number of 
boats fisliing at stations on the coast from 
Montrose on the south to Biirghhead on the 
north, of which Peterhead is the centre, amounted 
in 1881 to two thousand eight hundred and 
ninety-four, manned by about eighteen thousand 
and eighty-seven men and hoys. The value of 
this property was put at eight hundrcid and fift> 
thousand pounds ; and no fewer than fifteen thou- 
sand persons were employed in this industry on 
shore. It has also been calculated tliat the annual 
loss in the Scotch herring- trade in consequence 
of the want of adequaU'. acicommodation, such as 
it is proposed to olfer at Pe.terhead, amounts to 
upwards of sixty tliousand pounds. These figures 
are enough to indicate that, apart from hiunani- 
tariaii considc'rations, the commercial interests 
involved in this question are of some magnitude. 
It is certainly to be hoped that the authorities 
will feel the ])iL‘Ssiire of such facts as these. The 
evidence is indeed so overwhelmingly in favour of 
the praciicahility and desirability of the project, 
that it may he confidently hoped it will not he 
long hi'fore something is actually done. Noav 
that it is nc'cessaiy to revise the. ari'angcments 
for the disposal of convicts, the opportunity of 
successfully urging the claims of Peterhead is too 
good to be lust. 

It has never been the policy of the British 
govemnumt to assist the lishiiig industry from 
the public funds. It has been left to itself to 
jirovidc harbours, in exactly the same way as 
the commercial marine. But the cases are nut 

S aralh'l. Fishermen, who have been aptly 

escribed as ‘the peasant J’urmers of the sea,’ 
are, of course, mostly poor men. The fishing inte- 
rest is not Rullicieiitly large in any one locality 
to enable it to provide liarbours constructed 
on any but a small scale, and one limited to 
trade purposes only. It is hopeless to expect 
that the moneyed classes interested in the fish- 
trade ivill construct works of public utility and 
national importance, though facilities arc offered 
for local authorities borrowing funds for such 
a purpose from the government at low rates 
of interest. But few local authorities would 
he justified in borrowing money which it is 
exceedingly unlikely they would ever he able 
to pay back, and the interest of which could 
only be paid by charging heavy dues, winch 
would go far to minimise the advantages offered 
by a harbour of refuge. In many localities, 
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indeed— and it would be difficult to iind a better 
illiiptration of thia than PeUTliead- where there 
are practically no local funds available for such 
a purpose, luirhoura of .iiiy but the, moat meaj^re 
description must be constructed out of public 
funds, or not at all. 

It will nt)t perhaps be readily credited, but 
there is too much reason to fear that shipowuiera 
and persons havinj^^ an interest in shipping are 
oppoi^ed to liarhours of refuge. They are con- 
ti!ut to pay lolls for lighthouses, because these 
facilitate rapidity and certainty of passage ; but 
liarbours of refuge* are regarded as offering distinct 
inducements to captains to waste time. Accord- 
ing to Sir John Coode, C.E., the sailors examined 
be,foi'C 5 the Harbour of llefuge Commission in 
1859 represented that the shipowners did not 
seem to mind wlietlier tlic; ship sunk or not, 
and that all they aj)pearcd to care about was 
a quick passage. Doubtless, there are many 
shi])owTiers who are strongly interested in the 
pre^^ervation of life at sea ; hut it is greatly to 
tje fiiared that many others are most culpably 
selfish in their views cniic-crning questions of this 
kind. It is, therefore, quite hopeless to expec,t 
that owners interested in keeping their vessels 
at sea and fully insured, will contribute to any 
great extent towards the construction of ports 
hetter adiqjled for safety than for trade; and it 
H*em’. obvious that the interests of humanity 
(lemaiid that the state pt^licy upon thia question 
should undergo some niodilication to meet the* 
necessity of the times, and to protect th(5 toilers 
of t'i(i sea, who are in such matters wholly unable 
to protect tlumiselve-s. 


ONE FALSE, B O T 11 F AIK; 

OU, A HARD KNOT. 

CHArTER VIII. — THE J-AST OF 'miO NOBLE 


‘Earth to earth, dust to dust.’ Solemn words 
are these, 'which have been re]»eal(Ml millions of 
times oil the brink of tlie grave freshly dug. But 
there is a dillcieiice in earth, and tlie value of 
(lust varies. The dust of the late Marquis of 
Jjeomiiistcr Avas of the inoiH* pri‘ci(ujs vjiri<*f.y 
gohl-dust or diamond (lust, so to sj)eak — and it 
was to be laid to rest Avitli becoming poiii]) and 
costly dec(jruiii. Tlu*, yacht, Avitli tlie remains 
of her lat(*. noble owner on board, had made an 
('Vce])tioiially good passage fi'oiii Alexandria lo 
f’ardiff, thank's to propitious breezes and tbe 
vigorous aid of a relay of useful, ugly, smu-tiiig 
st(‘am-tugs ; and a great Tiondon firm of fashion- 
able unilertakers had done the rest — a labour 
of love Avith them, to Avhom each titled client 
Avas an excellent advertisemiuit. Very elaborate, 
and it need not be said A’cry expensiAa^, AAau’e the 

J ireparations for tbe interiueni. Heralds of tlu; 
ian-marshal’s official College had not disdained 
to earn c.\.traneoiis fees by giving their bi!st atten- 
tion to the nice adjustment of the numerous 
quarterings in the gorgeous hatchment. Almost 
from the hour Avhen electricity had flashetl the 
news of the late lord’s death on distant Nile, the 
dismal purv(‘yors for the last sad luxury that 
surrounds the rich, liad set their ministering 
sprites to work, and with very good and suffi- 


cient results, remote as Castel VaAVT is from 
London. 

They gave the late Marquis of Leominster a 
very fine funeral. Wales is a country Avhere 
gentry, and resident gentry, are scai'ce; and not 
over-popular in many cases among their humbler 
neigliDours, whose pride it is to regard their 
Squires as aliens, and to use the Welsh speech 
wherever considerations of money-making do not 
interfere with Cymric sentiment. But even from 
the stony roads of AVales came many carriages 
to reinfonu*. the muster, thrice as great, from the 
fertile English border shires. There Avere local 
magnates in numbers, who desired to pay a 
tribute of respect to the deceased chief of so great 
a House as tli at of Mon tgoi n ery-Leoi i li nster. There 
Avere tenants too, and miners and field-hinds, Avho 
were moved by soiiui touch of feeling, or instinct 
of gregariousness, or consideration of expediency, 
to he there ; and then there Avere inquisitive 
jieople who Aveiit to see the shoAV as they would 
have gone to see any show ; so that altogether 
the proc(‘ssion Avas cnoriiioiisly SAVoUeii by contin- 
gents of hors(‘ineu and piidctstrians. But all wore 
black, or that partial badge of iiiourniiig Avhich 
with the ne(‘iiy represents the solemn suits of 
our ceremony-loving anct'stois ; and all preserved 
a serious bearing, such as due coiulesy de- 
manded. 

As to genuine grief for the dead lord, there 
could be little of that expected from any save 
his young AvidoAV. The late Mar(;(iiis had not 
reigned long enough to leave* his mark for 
good or ill on the vast Ian fled property that he 
had inherited, and his vassals had but a vague 
re(U)liection of liim as a delii ate, pallid boy, ji 
sickly, gentle- spoki‘11 young man, credited with 
good intentions and a kind heart — credited also 
with being crotchety and Avliimsicnl. He W'as 
knowm to have th(*ories and i)et projc'cts that 
he never had he;ilLh and tiiiK* to broach, much 
less to caiTv out. in tlie teith of tlu* inevi- 
table oppo'-ition that aAvaits all oui* projects and 
all our theories. Perhaps the late Marquis 
was not man eiioimh to hav(i carried out his 
schemes for the public w'elfai’e, generous ns they 
no doubt AVere, fanciful as they may have been. 
It Axants a good deal of virile force, of dogged 
pertinacity, to reform anything, even an estate 
or a village, even a turnpike trust or a Board of 
(luardijiis. But somehow the people around 
(Jastel Vawr had an indulgent feeling ioAvards 
the young lord Avho had had so little enjoyment 
of the splendid prize lie had draAVii in the lottery 
of hirtli, and were Avilling to do honour to him, 
us AV(*11 as to Ihe mighty race from Avhich he 
sprung. 

Y(*s ; it Avas a fine, funeral. Messrs Toll and 
Muffle, the fashionable iinderlakers abovt* men- 
iidued, had iiaid Castel VaAvr the rare com])liment 
of letting this exci‘ptional pageant he, like some 
toiuv, pej'.-onally conducted. ‘Our’ Mr Muffle 
himself, the real head of the firm, was prejsent ; 
and mutes and pall-bearers and coachmen, iha 
Avliole black army of Avoe, felt as it Avere their 
gent'ial’s eye ujion them, and surpassed them- 
selves in sober discipline and accurate attention 
to detail. The noble black horses had never 
look(*d sh'cktT or prouder, Avith Uieir glossy 
necks well arched, and their heavy silken manes 
as ctu'clully adjusted as the hair of a court 
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l)L*antv. TJie ii(*w ostrich ]>liuues, in thciir Bilver- 
gilt stainls, nodilofl in unison •with tlie flapping 
V(‘lvet of the emhroidored oapariflons. Thore 
were the gilded phieJds on thi» heai’se and on 
tlie coliin — or casket, ns the Americana are 
j)leaaed to call it — with its costly materials and 
deft workmanship. The flag on the topmost 
turret of Caatel Vawr floated half-mast high in 
the Welsh mountain breeze. It was a long line 
of caiTiages, followed by a long line of riders 
and foot-people, that wound along the upland 
road through the park to that remote, spot where 
stood the iiuiusoleiini, hard hy the I'uins of an 
ancient chapel ry, neglected since thc» Reforma- 
tion, where so many Montgomeries slept beneath 
massive stonework aii<l behind railings of parcel- 
gilt iron. The weather was ])ropitionM, without 
.80 much as a shower to smindi the bravery 
of the show. And Ijoiidon newspapiu’s gave a 
fair half-column, and <‘onntrv journals a liberal 
jKution of their space, to llie chronicle of the 
event, much to the future benefit, in a business 
sense, of Messrs Toll and ^lullh* of Killjoy 
8 tri*et, iS.W. 

Tlie sadilest nioumers are not those who taki* 
rank in the procession that folhnvs the body to 
the grave. They are the woiiu'ii who sit at home 
with aching hearts, and eyes tliat are blurred 
and dimmed by tears, thinking ever and always 
of the lost, and bt‘lii‘ving — as women do in the 
siiigle-h(!urted unselfish passion of thii moment — 
that gnawing gi'ief and calking care and vain 
regret must be Ibeir sbare. of life henceforth ; 
that the world will nev(»r be so pleasant, the snn 
n(*ver shine so brightly again, now that tin* 
dear one is gone and the loved voice hnshiMl 
for ever. Surely it must have been hard to 
bear, that trying morning, for the fair moiirne,r, 
08 she sat in her darkened room, listening 
to the deep notes of the hell tolling in the 
valltiy below, and the sullen roar of the, cannon 
as tlic minute-guns were fij’cd diii’ing the marcli 
from the castle to the mausoleum ; for the, eminent 
undertakers liad neglected nothing that could 
enhance the impressiveness cjf tluj occ»%sion. Tlie 
yonng Lady Paramount of tlie place had no 
kinswoman of her own, no old friend, to bear 
lier coni]»any ; only, for consolation, the brief 
visits of frigid Lady Rarhara, whose nature was 
not over-sympatheiic, aiul whose mind was 
engrossed hy the ceremonial itself, and the evi- 
dence which it alforded that the House of Mont- 
gomery was yet a power in tlie land. 

TIku'c were ohl friends of the family whom 
it behoved Lady Barbara to see, ere the gatliering 
broke up. And tlien she bad to speak a civil 
word or two to the new Mar<piis of Leommstcr, 
who had been so long known, and perhaps hiugbed 
at, in Pall-Mfill regions as Adolphus or ‘Dolly* 
Montgomery, and who had come down out of 
})ure politeness, and because tin* iindcu’takers 
seeniecl to exp(*ct it, aiid the lawyei's hinted that 
it was right to b(* chief-nnnmier at the, obsequies 
(d‘ bis cou.sin — his cousin, who was barely an 
acfpuiiiitance. 

‘But I hardly knew him to speak to,’ the new 
])cer had said dcprecatirigly to his own imperious 
solicitor, Mr Tape (Tape and Ferret, Lincolns 
Imi). 

‘ There arc duties, I must point out, incumbent 
on your new position, my lord,’ rejoined inexor- 


able Mr Tape ; ‘and I can assure you. Pounce 
luid Poiitifex, who acted for the late Marquis, 
take it as a matter of course that you should 
attend.* 

So, ill a shy, almost apologetic manner the 
present peer did attend, and allowed himself to 
t)c shuffled hy the managers, so to speak, of the 
funereal entertainment into the post of honour ; 
and then confronted the ordeal, from which he 
flinched, of a short conversation with Lady Bar- 
ham, who stiffly thanked him for coming there, 
hut let him see pretty plainly that she resented 
his promotion, based as it was on the extinc- 
tion of her own brancli of the family. And the 
iKiW Marquis, as he was speeding hack by rail 
to London, felt himself a little injured, and hut 
lialf a lord of Leominster, since he had seen 
statedy Castel Vawr, that was left for life to a 
mere (ihil of a girl, and would probably never 
pass under the mastership of that mature bachelor 
whom his friends knew as ‘ Dolly.* 

’Jliorti was a good d(‘al of stealthy eating and 
drinking at tlie castle*, of coui-se, in that hospitahh; 
district, with luncheon for all, wine for the chicjf 
gne.sls, ale for the miners and the peasantry ; 
jiiid then tlio crowd dispersed as sihmtly as 
lolling wlu‘(‘ls and beating horse-hoofs would 
Iiermit, and the sad day at length came to a 
linisli. On the next, the flag that had floated 
half-mast high on the lofty rtag-turri‘,t of the 
old Bnrdei’ stronghold was to he hauled down 
altogether, for tlieir young mistress and Lady 
Barbara were bound for London. They boil 
wj’itten, according to their previously expressed 
intentions, to Sir Pagan (farew, and to that sister 
his whf) had found shelter, in the bdur of 
doubt and distr(*ss, ben(*ath Ids i*oof in Bruton 
Striiet. And the young lady in her widow’s 
weeds almost wearied Lady Barbara by the 
liviiuency of her allusions to this change of 
residence, as involving a jirospect of reclaiming 
the truant. 

‘1 shall win her l)ack to me.’ — ‘Do you not 
believe, Lady Barbara, that (Vira will come back?* 
nIh* would say ; and tlie linnghty chatelaine of 
(Justel \’a\vr, looking as unbendingly severe as 
that Queen Elizabeth to whom she was thought 
to bear some restuiibhince, di-ily said that she 
‘1 toped Miss Carew would awake to a sense of 
duty.* 

Next day, both ladies, with servants, baggage, 
carriages, all tlie impediments to easy locomotion 
th.it surround the great, left Castel Vawr for 
Ijcoiiii lister House, London, W. 

{To he continifcd,) 


BABY’S SHARE OF POETRY. 

‘ W'liAT ! tlu* poetical aspect of the baby — poetry 
among the screams of the nursery ! ’ exclaims the 
acute readiT, jumping to his own conclusions. 
‘ Absurd ! There ’s notliing of the sort in real life. 
Bottles and rattles, wet mouth and bald head, 
teething and tumbling, s([iieal.s and squalls — 
your poetical baby for you, when you see 
it near enough — and bear it!* And so it may 
be. But would any poetry be left in the world 
if we watched only the meaner details of life, 
and narrowly scanned poor humanity ? Even the 
heai’t sung by ten tliousand poets, wmuld he 
called by your keen watcher only a natural pump 
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Ibr supplying the system with blood ; while the 
poet culls it the centre of the power of loving, 
that most divine of all Ininian powers, with whose 
pulse of alfection the outer world keeps unison, 
transformed in a glorious vision. So, Heinrich 
Heine in that song, translated by Longfellow, 
sang to the ‘little youthful iiiaiden,’ that the 
heart has its love, as the sea has its pearls and 
the heaven its stars, and that the lieai’t is greater 
tlijin sea or heaven. 

For all that, the henrt in a blood-pump, and a 
man’s marriage ]jroHpects do vot aflect the atmo- 
sphere or the laws of nititeondogy. Yet look 
beyond — beyond the mortfil walls of flesh, and 
into the soul’s passing impressions of this world 
that joy can light up, or grief darken like a 
winter’s blight ; ‘'and lo ! the poets are right ; 
only they see all things ■with a noble vision of 
their worth ; nor is thtini any poetry like what 
is ■wrapped in homely stulf, shining and sparkling 
through the thin poor woof of coinmou daily 
life. So, just as there are pro.saic things tc» he 
said about the heart, or anything else under the 
sun, there are prosaic things to be said about tlui 
baby. Yet we claim thti jioetiy of Uibyhood as 
one of the gems that sparkle through the wear 
and work of ordinary lii’e. 

Many poets have, written verses lo the welcome 
little straimers. They liave (*veii ad<lre.ssed the 
small diin])led thing wdlli solemn lines, ami aiio-s- 
Irophised it with a grave st;nse (jf its future rank 
• and virtuijs. They liavt' hy a stretch of imagina- 
tion hung over the cradle, with vague praise of 
clieruha and inmu’cnce, and treated the eherub 
to clas.sical lore and names that for seven years 
hence would be long enough to choke the child. 
‘To a Sleeping Infant’ and ‘Janes to an Infant’ 
are often dull reading, though the author’s name 
may have been great in its day. The very title 
liiiits tlie inapplicable stateliness. Among the 
poems of C'leorge Macdonald there are a few lines 
railed simply TJie Bahif. They are short enough 
to rpiote, and are both playful and sweet. 

1 Where did you come from, baby dear ? 

Out of the everywliere into here. 

Where did you get your eyes so hluc ? 

Out of the skies as I came throu;;h. 

Wliat makes your forehead smooth and liigh ? 

A soft hand Rtrf)ked it, as I went by. 

What makes your cheek like a warm white rose? 

I saw something better thuii any one knows. 

Whence that three-cornered snhle of bliss? 

Three angels gave mo at once a kiss. 

Where did you g<‘t that coral eju'? 

Ood spoke, and it came out to hear. 

Where did you g<‘t those onus and hands ? 

Love made itself into bonds and hands. 

Whence caino your feet, dear little tilings ? 

From the same box as tho cherubs’ wings. 

How did they all first cnino to he you ? 

God thought about me, and so J grew. 

But how did you come to you dear ? 

ffod thought about you, and so I am here. 

Ill 1880, when the I’oct-luureate published a 
new volume of Ballads and PoemSj it was dedicated 
to bis baby grandson — golden-liuired Ally, crazy 
with laughter and babble. 

Now that the flower of a year and a half is thine, 

O little blossom, O mine, and mine of mine. 

Glorious poet, who never liast written a line, 

Laugh, for the name at the head of my verse is thine, 
Mayst thou never be wronged by the name that is 
mine. 


The words about tlu; glorious poet who never 
has written ii line, reminds us that this is a 
fre(|uent allusion when child-loving poets speak 
I of the little ones. Macaulay rightly observed — 
while noting that singular power in children by 
which, in their play, fbi- instance, thcjy can 
huagine themselves kings or queens, angels or 
fairies, prisoner or policemen, and act as if 
they rc'ully were so — that ‘ children are your 
only poets.’ Longfellow has said of older cliildren 
that they ai’e better than all ballads ev(*r said 
or sung, for they ‘are living poems— and all the 
rest ai*e dead.* And of a very little child — whose 
rattle and hells had suggisted the romance of 
the regions of coral and silver — he exclaims : 

What ! tired already ! with those suppliant looks, 

And voice more beatitiful than a petit’s books. 

Or murmuring sound of water as it flows. 

In the same poem there are some exquisite 
iiiterprelatioiia of baby manners and customs. 
For instance, that custom which we should rather 
call the innocent absi‘nce of manners, the emhur- 
ra.ssing, unansw'erahle stare of the little stranger 
ill our worhl : 

Like uiiB w'ho in a foreign laud 

Kcliolds oil every hand 

Borne source of wonder and surjirisc. 

: AVhile he tak(*8 mite thus of the quick and qnes- 
i lioning eyes, he gives to the hand n more figiira- 
! live ^vork, wdum dreaming of the time to come, 

I he loses sight of paljiable realitii‘8 in seeing the 
no less real meanings of life : 

Here at the portal thou dost stand* 

And with thy little hand 

Thou opeiicst the mysterious gate 

Into tho Future’s undiscovered laud. 

1 sec its valves expand 
As at the touch of Fate 1 

In all we have quoted we should disbelieve, 
if it were not clearly h(!{U’t-whole work. There 
is no poetry unless the heart speaks. Many have 
been the verses to infants — and to anything and 
any one else — in which there wjis not an atom of 
poetry, hecaiise there w'as no truth of feeding. 
If jjoctry is the outpouring of the most beautiful 
of human thoughts, doubtless there is mure of it 
ill the loving heart of a mother than in half the 
volumes of stereotyped verse ever w’ritlen. More 
than that — if the 'greatest of poets are only those 
who have written ■with most sympathetic descrip- 
tion of the highest and purest of liiiinan feelings, 
is not there something better than all tlie volumes 
of w’^ritten poetry, in the hearts of thos(i who see 
the beautiful side t)f homely loves, and who at 
sight of common things can feel their loftier 
meaning, and dream kimlly dreams over their 
true worth'? All mothers have this power in 
their hearts ; it is part of the love and admiration 
of their helpless children, when ns yet the olf- 
spriiig have but the instinct of afi'ectiuu, and are 
helpless, speechless, uncomprehending, blankly 
uninteresting, except to loving eyes. There are 
infinite, possibilities in the future of the most 
<*ommt)npl{ice baby ; wdiat dreams ore di*eained over 
its softly shut eyes — what visions of the precious- 
ness of its love and its life ! The dreamer of 
these dreams is unconsciously revelling in most 
delicious poetry, in half-shaped fancies, and in 
purest aft’eetions, that elude all form in the 
transfer to words, just as our deepest feelings aie 
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nhvaye untranslatable into the 4aine language of 
tlio lips. Yet tlie happy mortal round whose 
tlioiiglits ciirles this halo of poetry, may be a 
j)oor Avoinun in a cotton gown, Avhose roughened 
IuumIh are jmzzled to darn tht^ little socks — socks 
]iiitriai*clial in age compared with the sleexiing baby 
that owns them. To the lowliest lot that child- 
liood touches, there is a bright side of warm 
feeding and happy thought, if it could but be 
realised ; that bright sitlc, in its thousand forms, 
is the poetry of common life. 

In the little hands and feet alone, thc‘re arc 
hints for a world of wondering. What weary 
journeys have those little feet to go, to (U'oss the 
wide wide world perhaps — tlioso quaint queer 
little feet that curl their pink toes sf) complacently, 
llironed on some one’s lap at twiliglit bedtiiiit*, 
before the firelight of the nurse i‘v ! And thosi* 
little hands, so small and dimphul and sweetly 
useless, now spread o])(*n lilce a star, now tightly 
closed up like a round sludl not made to open 
at all — what qii(;sti(jns of awe and wonder make 
up our dreams of baby hands ! The growth 
of the mighty triui out of the acorn is not such 
a marvellous mystery as tlui future of those .soft 
wee hands. Think for a moment that, not many 
j years lienee, this little hand of the baby-girl 
may be talked of among men, ehaimed, fought 
for, sought in leverisli desire, as if it were more 
than kingdoms; it will be kissed by some great 
.strong man with trembling delight ; and the 
soutkT of tlio.se feet upon a staircase* or across the 
ball, coming — coming to him -will be beard in 
tliose days with a bound and a thrill of the 
Jioart. Oh ! it is a great inysbjry, that the hand 
of a baby and the little feet have a vast ])art 
to play in many lives, that the liearL and under- 
standing will so expaml and love, and b(‘-come a 
centre of noi^ uiidreanu.*d-of desire, and joy, and 
grief. 

And still mort* wonderful it i.s that this most 
luilplesH of ci'eatiu’es, wlio.'^e veiy belples.sneRs 
mates half its chiini upon us, may yet grow up in 
all the strength aiul .splendour of a noble human 
life, and, whether man or woman, luay face life’.s 
Ijaitle brax'ely, a ral lying-point for the weak, and 
tlie guiding ]K)wer of other lives. Of the genius 
and light that may hide behind those insatiably 
staring yet gentlest of (*yes, we must say nothing ; 
nor do more than hint how the world may be 
changed at will by some puny nursling that is 
this moment being lulled to sleep with the most 
querulous wailing of helpless littleness. 

TEMPEKANOE LEVERAGES. 

HY A GOVEIINMEN'I’ ANALYST. 

Tt is quite a eonimon thing for the inauufac- 
turt'is of teinperaiice beverages t<j declare, them 
al»soliite]y fri‘e from alcohol, without in the first 
])laec ascertaining whether thi.s is so or not. We 
tlo not think that this in all cases can be the 
Ti*.sult of ignorance ; for many per.son8 know well 
that such a declaration inert*.a.ses the consunqi- 
tiou of the article they produce. On the otlier 
hand, it is undoubtedly from ignorance that con- 
.suiners of temperance beverages containing an ap- 
preciable quantity of alcohol partake so freely of 
ihein. Tt is a well-known fact that many of the 
so-cjilled teiiipernnct*. beverages contain a large per- 
centage of alcohol, sometimes as large as that of 


beer, and somelimea even as large as that of certain 
kinds of wine ; and upliolders of temperance prin- 
ciples should jn.si.st, before adopting any beverage 
for their use, that an analysis should be made 
by a competent person, and his report appended 
to the vessel containing the liquid, before sending 
it into consumption. Such a provision would 
materially lessen the number of so-called temper- 
ance bevi*rage.s, while at the same time it would 
secure to the absLaiiicr a ‘non-alcoholic* bever- 
age. 

There are a number of persons who make these 
beveragi^fl for ])rivatc use, and who, ignorant of 
the changes produced in ci‘rtain liquids by the 
metliods they employ, believe tlieir beverage.? are 
n»>n-alcobolic. *JMic*, writer lias known many sueh 
in.stances. A certain lady oniai inade an infusion 
of malt, added yeast to it, and allowed it to stand 
for some days in a warm place, and yet was not 
aware that it then contained alcohol. She 
flavoured it sweetly, and distributed it among a 
circle of temperanc.e friends as a iiori-alcoliolic 
drink. A gt*ntJemaii — a clergyman, and an apostle 
of teiiipcrancc — made a solution of sugar, added 
.Rome yi'jxsl and bops, and allowed the liijiiid to 
ferm(‘iit for several day.s, and then supplied the 
ab.staiiu‘rH of lii.s flock with it, ignorant that it 
ccnild contain liveii a trace of alcohol. Many 
.such iiLstiiiice,? are known ; and on behalf of tem- 
perance we would remind all such that any 
infusion of malt or solution of sugar is almost 
certain to cdiange a ])oiiioii of its sub.stance into 
jiJcobol when subjected to a healthy I’ermeiitation. 

There are many difliculties in the way of the 
manufacture of ])urely non-alcoholic drinks. It 
is de.sirable that they should be wliolesome ; but 
they fr(*quently are positively injurious to health, 
from the use of flavourings of a ileleterious 
nature : it is desirable that they should keep for | 
.some time. ; 1)UL beverages made in imitation of 
beer, and of some at least of the materials of | 
wliicb bee.r is made, eannt»t keep under ordinary 
circuni.staucc.s in tin*, absence of alcohol. It is 
nnfortunabdy at llic pre.seiit time the tendency 
of temperance beverage iiianul'actiirer.s to endea- 
vour to give their products the appearance and 
even the flavour of beer. This course is for many 
reasons to be de}»recated ; and in the absence of 
healthy non-alcoholic beverage.?, the writer would 
strongly ivcommeiid tlie u.se of such drinks as 
milk, tea, coffee, &c., and would respectfully draw 
j tlie. attention of temiierancc reformers to the 
comjiaratively small number of bouses where 
thesi* can hi* had. An increase in the number 
of the.se. housft.s would probably do ns much for 
the sjircad of temperance as any other means 
now adopted. 

ran himself a l o n e. 

A TALE OF HE VERSED IDENTITIES. 

CITArTER IX.~ CONCLUSION. 

Scarcely had Miss Pebworth finished giving her 
father an acc,()unt of Captain Dyson’s proposal, 
and of the intended runaway marriage, when they 
reaclied the glade, in which the picnic had been 
behl. Here, a few moments later, they were 
joined by Mrs Pebworth, Dick, Mr Dempsey, 
Frobisher, and Captain Dyson. 

Mr Leyland and Elma, who had, os already 
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narrated, set out for a sliort stroll in the wood, 
did not go far before they turned. Elma was 
afraid that the others would h(j waiting for 
her ; besides which, she had a woman’s curi- 
osity to h*aru the nature of the good news 
which Lcyland had brought his fiiend. They 
saw the others before they themselves were , 
seen. 

‘ There arc Mr Frobisher and Mr Drummond,* 
said Elmo. 

‘By dove!* exclaimed the painter, in genuine 
surprise, ‘ what swells they have blossomed 
into ! 1 should hardly have known them again. 

() HichuT’d, Richui’d ! whither have thy leonine 
locks vanished?’ 

Miss Deene began to think her companion 
something of an oddity. 

Leyland emerged from the trees, and stepping 
quietly up to Drummond, who wjis only a f(‘w 
yards away, he slanpcid him on the shoulder. 
Dick turned quickly, and stood like a man 
dum rounded at the sight of his friend. 

‘WJiy, Dick, dear old Dick, how arc you after 
all this long time?’ cried Leyland heartily, Jis 
Ik; grasped the other hy the hand. ‘ ll seems an 
age since 1 saw you last. — Hark ye, my hoy ; 
a word in your ear,’ he added in a lower tone. 

‘ Y'our picture in the Dudley has found a pur- 
chaser. A Manchester rag-merchant luis tak(*n 
a fancy to it, and he talks about commissi rming 
you to paint another.’ 

Dii k’s freckled face chang(;d first to white and 
then to red. He gasped forth a f<;w incoh(;rent 
words, hut Ik; could never rcinemher afterwards 
what they were. 

At the sound of Leyland’s voice, Frobisher, 
who was standing a little apart talking to Dyson, 
turned. His face, too, changed fur a moment. 
‘The crisis has come sooner than I expt;cU’d,’ 
he muttered to himself. ‘A’iwporh;. Better now 
than later on, perhaps.’ He wi;nt hirwaiHl with 
a pleasant smile and held out his hand. ‘Don’t 
forget that tliere are two old friends here,’ lie 
said to Leyland. 

‘Forget! Not likely. But I had some good 
nc;ws for Dick which T was in a hurry to tell 
him. — And now, my dear Fraidi, how are you ? — 
Better — better. I can see that before you answer 
me. Not like the same man. I suppose 1 must 
congratulate you on your good lortune.’ He 
paused for a moment, holding the other’s haial 
111 his and gazing a little sadly into his face. 
‘Ah, Frobisher, I 'don’t know wh(;ther to fed 
glad or sorry that you have come into all this 
money,’ he said. ‘Many a fine spirit has been 
spoiled by coming into a fortune.’ 

Every one present heard Leyland’s words. 
They all stared, as well they might. Was this 
stranger in the shabby tweed suit drunk or 
crazy? Of a surety he must be either one or 
the other. 

Mr Peb worth’s pendulous cheeks turned the 
colour of saffron. ^ Striding forward a st(*p or two, 
he touched Frobisher lightly on the arm. ‘May 
I ask who this person is, Mr Drummond?’ he 
said in a hoarse whisper. ‘He seems to be con- 
founding your identity with that of my nephew 
most strangely.’ 

‘This gentleman is Mr Bence Leyland, a very 
dear friend of mine ; and I am not aware that he 
is confounding anything.’ 


‘ But he called you Frank Frobisher.’ 

‘ He called me by my proper name.’ 

* But — but you arc not ’ 

‘Indeed, but T am, ISIr Pebworth. I am Frank 
Frobisher, and your unworthy nephew.’ 

An exclamation of surprise or dismay burst 
from the lips of all present except Leyland and 
Dick. 

Fur a moment or two, Pebworth stared blankly 
into the stern young face before him. Then, as 
with a lightning Hash, the truth hurst upon him. 

‘ Great heaven ! Tricked ! ruined, irretrievably 
ruined ! ’ he exclaimed, gasping out the syllables 
as if they would choke him. With one hand 
pressed to his forehead, he staggered rather than 
walked to a fallen tree, and there sat down. His 
wife and daughter were hy his side in a moment ; 
hut he waved them impatiently, even fiercely 
away, and sat staring with blank ('yes at vacancy. 
Presently he t(3ok a bundle of papers from his 
poc'.kot, untied with trembling lingers the red tape 
that bound them, and began to turn them ov^r 
in an aiml(;.ss incurious sort of way. Now and 
then he repeated under his breath the words : 
‘Tricked ! ruiin^d 1’ It was a pitiable sight. 

‘ Mr Frobisher changed into Mr Drummond 1 ’ i 
(exclaimed Dempsey. 

‘Mr Drummond changed into Mr Frobisher!’ 
(‘choi'd Dyson. 

‘My Di(ik changed into my cousin Frank!* 
murmured Elina, who was as much bewildered 
ns any one. 

‘Gracious goodness! who could have believed 
such a thing?’ said Dyson and Dempsey in a 
helpless sort of way. The situation was so novel, 
so totally unloukerl for, that tlicjy were evidently 
at a loss what to say do next. Clunh* said 
nothing, but looked with tdl her eyes at the little 
Gui)tjiin. Might not this new and surjuisiug turn 
of affairs j(;opurdiae to some extent lu'r newly- 
fiedged matrimonial projects ? 

DruiniiKmd drew Leyland aside, aud explained 
to him the state of affairs. 

‘ So you, arc really my nephew Frank after all ! ’ 
siiid ]\irs Pebworth through her tears to Fro- 
bisher. ‘J felt sure from the first that none of 
our fiuiiily had any right to have red Lair.* 

‘Yes; 1 am your iK'phew Frank. There’s no 
mistaki'. on that point this time, aunt.* 

‘Well, 1 always did like you, as I’ve said many 
a time, when others were maybe running you 
down.* 

‘Ytis; we id ways did like you,* said Clunie 
topping him playfully with the point of her sun- 
shade. 

‘Always,’ echoed Dempsey and Dyson, who* 
had moved closer up. 

‘ 1 don’t know that I can like you a hit better 
thiin J did before,’ continued Mrs Pebworth. 
‘And as for your friend — what a nice young 
man he is ! — I’m sure I shan’t like him a bit less 
than 1 did half an hour since, because he happens 
to he poor and no connec.tion of the family.* 

‘Mamma, dear!’ said Clunie imploringly, with 
a tug at her mother’s sleeve. 

‘Aunt, you have one of the kindest hearts in 
the world,’ said Frank, and with that he stooped 
and kiBS('(l her. 

Dempst^y and Dyson looked straight over each 
oiher’.s shoulder, and seemed to be gazing into 
futurity. 
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Olunie turned to Eraiik with wluit she would 
have (uilled one of her ‘arch* glances. ‘You 
naughty, naughty man to jday us all such a trick ! 
But I was never really deceived.* 

‘ No ; we were never really deceived,* chimed 
in the Chorus. 

‘Any one could see that the real Mr Driiiuinoud 
was no gentleman.* This from Clunie. 

‘Always had the air of a parvenu.* This from 
Dempsey, whose father had been a successful 
bacon contractor. 

‘Something extrenuily plebeian about him,’ 
piped Dysini. 

* We congratulate you most sincendy,’ continued 
Clunie. 

‘ Yes, w'e congratulatii you most sincerely,* 
echoed the Chorus. 

‘My dear, kind fri(!nds, how heartily I thank 
you, none but myself can (ivi;r tell ! * responded 
Frobisher with u ring of unmistakable scorn in 
his voice. 

C’lnnie turned to her mother with a pout. Mr 
DempBey*s purple futai becami‘ still inure purple ; 
he cougheci behind his hand and stalkcul a\vay. 
Captain Dyson hit his eyeglass drop ; then he 
pulled up his collar and pulled down his cuffs 
and tried to look fierce. lie was about to follow 
Dempsey ; but (hunie detained liim. ‘ After all 
that lias happened, do you still love your little 
Clunie as rnudi jis before?’ sbe whispered. (Little 
Clunie indeed ! She was a head tall(*r than the 
Captain.) 

‘As much as ever, my sweetest pet. And that 
rtmiinds me that when I was at Burruin- 
pni'e ’ 

Slic put her linnd witliin his arm, giving it a 
little squeeze as shti did so. ‘Let us strcdl down 
this alley,* she said, ‘where w^e shall he quite 
alone.’ 

Frobisher was crossing towards [Miss Deem*, 
when Mr Pebw’ortli intercepted him. That 
gentleman had to sonui extent riicoverc’d liis 
assurance by this time. Perhaps, after all, he 
i*eflcctc*d, things might not turn out ejuite so 
desperate us he had at first believed they w’ould. 
In any case, his host plan w'as to j)ut a bold 
front on the affair. 

‘ You must permit me to eongratulah; you, my 
dear Frank,* he said with a sickly smile, ‘on the 
really admirable style in which you played yoiu* 
character of the poor amanuensis. It was a 
marvellous piece of acting, and you must allow 
that I did my best to second your efforts. Of 
course I saw' through the little deception from the 
first — ha, ha ! — from the very first. Admirably 
acted ! So true to life ! * | 

Frobisher made no effort to hide the scorn and 
loathing which these words excited in him. ‘Mr 
Pebworth,* he said, ‘if there is one mim in the 
world whom I hold in more utter contempt than 
I do another, you are that man.* 

‘For heaven’s sake, not so loud ! My wdfe and 
daughter are close by.’ 

‘ 1 changed places wdth my friend in order to 
try you. You know the result. I believe you 
to be an ingrained hypocrite from top to toe. I 
know you to be a knave — selfisli, cunning, and 
utterly unscrupulous.’ 

‘Not so loud, 1 implore you 1* 

‘You have spoken of your wife. Were it not j 
for her, I w'uiild expose you to the world in your | 


■ true c<»lours. My aunt is a good woman, whom 
I resi^ect and love— you, I loathe. For her sake, 

I choose to remember the relationship betw^eim 
us, and to keep silence with regard to the past. 
You know my opinion of you ; it is one which 
nothing can alter ; and the li'-ss you and I see of 
each other in time to come, the better it wdll bo 
for both of us.’ 

‘ If my gratitiule * 

‘ Your graii tilde, Mr Peh worth ! The word is 
profaned wlicii it proceeds from the lijis of such 
as you!* With these words, Frobisher turned 
on his heel and crossed to where the three ladies 
were standing, wondering and bewildered specta- 
tors of all that had ha]>pened during the last 
few minutes. 

Never in his life hatl ^Ir Pehworth felt so 
crestfallen and humiliated. Yet (*ven in this 
hour of his extremity the brazen har<liliood of 
the man did not quite desert him. Taking out 
his pocket-hook and pencil, he said in a voice 
whicli was purposely loud enough for all present 
to h(;ai* : ‘ I ipiite agree with you, my dear Frank 
— quite. I will make a memorandum of the 
matter at onei;, ami eonsult you with reference to | 
it another day.’ With that he w’ciit back to his 
seat on the fallen tree, and made a pretence of 
being busy with bis pocket-book and pencil. 

Till now, Miss Deene bad not spoken a word — 
slie had, in fact, moved a little apart from the 
others. Frobisher now went up to her ami took 
her hand. ‘Elnial’ he said, and therii wjis a world 
of tenderness in the w’ay he spoke that one little 
word. 

‘AVell, sir?’ and withdraw iiig her hand, she 
look(*,d up into his eyes with a sort of cold 
surjuise. 

‘ Vou will, I trust, forgive iny little deception 
for the sake of the valuable lesson it has taught 
me ? * 

‘ And ))ray, Mr Dick, Tom, Harry, or whatever 
your name may be, wliat is tlie particularly valu- 
able lesson it lias taught you ? * 

‘ It haJi taught me that your love has been 
given me for myself ahuu*. It has iiiuglit me 
that there is one true hi*art in the w'orld who, 
believing me poor, would have given up every- 
thing for my sake ; hut who, now' that she knows 
I am rich, wdll not love me one w'liit the less for 
the test to which I have put her.* 

‘ You make yourself far too sure on that point. 
You have treated me shamefully, sir — yes, shame- 
fully !* 

* In what way have T treated you shamefully, 
Elma?* asked Frank with wide-eyed wonder. 

‘You led me to expect that I w'as going to 
marry a dear, delightful, poor young man, with 
w'hom i should lead a happy, strugglijig, Bohemian 
sort of existence, in two or three rooms, on a 
pound or two a week, doing my own marketing 
and inemling my ow'n clothes. Instead of this, 

I find myself tied to a commonplace, vulgarly 
rich individual-- just iJie kind of person that 
every girl is exiKjcted to marry. I call it shame- 
ful— shameful !* 

Frobisher looked at her as if he scarcely knew 
whether to bo amused or annoyed. At this 
moment Mrs Pebworth came up. ‘What’s the 
mutter now?* she asked, seeing that something 
w'tts amiss. 

‘Elina has been making use of bod language 
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because she finds that I’m no longer a poor 
man.* 

‘lytore fool she,* answered Mrs Pehworth with 
a touch of asperity. ‘ 1 f she hasn’t sense enough 
to keep a sweetheart when she 's got one, whether 
he *s rich or poor, she ’ll soon find somebody else 
in her place. Why, half the girls in the county 
will be sotting their caps at tlie owner of Way- 
lands before three luonths are over.’ 

Miss Deene pricked up her ears. ‘ Fie ! aunt. 
What a character you give your sex,’ she said. 

‘ It ’s no more than our sex deserve, my dear. 
There will he quite a competition for Mr Frobisher, 
J can tell you.^ 

‘ In that case,* said Elina whimsically, ‘ I 
may as well keep him for myself, l^ot, you 
know, because I really care very much for 
him — but just to spite the other girls.* 

‘ There ’s an artful minx ! ’ ejaculated Mrs 
Pidiworth. 

‘Then your Serene Highness will condescend 
to accept me — but not pro tein., I Inipe?’ said 
Frobisher. 

‘ No ; not pro tcm . — but for ever and ever,’ 
answered Elina, placing both her hands in his, 
while the love-light of happiness sprang to her 
eyes. 

What little remains to be bjbl may be told 
after a very brief fashion. 

(Munie got the great desire of her life— a rich 
husband, who never thwai'ts Intr in anything. 
Captain Dyson achieved one of the desires of his 
life a runaway wedding. ISfr Pehworth was 
distracted at first, but extended a inagnaninious 
forgiveness to the newly-married couifie on their 
return from their honeymoon. (!!aj)tain Dyson 
came down handsomely in the way of settlements ; 
but to this day he cannot uiulerstand why his 
wife, W'lio had hitherto lieeu one of the mo.st 
comi>laisant of listeners, changed so suddenly and 
unaccountably, and refused point-blank to listen 
to any more of his narratives, even going so far 
on one occasion as to impugn the accuracy of his 
memory and to make use of the words ‘ Stuff and 
rubbish.’ The little man spends much of hi.s 
time at his club, but Melancholy has marked him 
for her own. He has the look of a man habitu- 
ally careworn and depressed. Now and then, a 
gleam of happiness revisits him -when he can 
button-hole a stranger good-natured enough to 
listen to him while he narrates some of the sur- 
prising adventures of his early life. Young Tom 
M‘Murdo, whose state of chronic impecuniosity 
is no^ secret, eats many a good dinner at the 
Captain’s expense, and borrows many a sovereign 
as well — which he takes particular care never 
to repay — and all because he is the Iw^st of 
listeners, and never even hints the shadow of a 
doubt as to the truth of what is being told him. 
It has never dawned on the consciousness of 
Captain Dyson, and probably nevei* will, tliat in 
him Nature created a bore of the first mag- 
nitude. 

One morning very soon after the picnic 3^Ir 
Pehworth intimated that business of import- 
ance would hike him to Liverpool. He had 
not been many hours in Liverpool before he 
telegraphed that the business which had taken 
him to that city would take him still farther 
— as far even os to America. Mrs Pehworth 


was delighted ; the voyage would he quite 
a holiday for Algernon, and the sea-breezes 
could not fail to benefit his health. But Mr 
Pebworth’s business, whatt‘.ver the nature of it 
might be, evidently required a long time to 
bring it to u conclusion. Month after month 
passed away, and Mr Pehworth wrote home that 
he still found it impossible to return. At length, 
at the end of a year and a half, as if disgusted 
with the whole affair, he died, so that in all pro- 
bability the business which took him so far will 
remain unsettled till Doomsday, llis widow 
iiioumed for him in all sincerity. To her he had 
ever seemed tlio best of husbands and the best 
of men ; and nobody has been cruel enough to try 
to undcjccive her. 

Within a week of the picnic, Dick Drummond 
was hack in his old rooms in Scdio, which had 
found no tenant during his absence. At first he 
felt wr<‘tche(lly dull and lonely without Frobisher ; 
it seemed as if he had lost a part of hiinself, which 
nothing couhl replace ; hut Ley land looked in 
every other evening or so, to cheer him up, on 
which occasions they smokt'd innumerable pines 
together and discoursed on every subject under 
the sun. A few other Bohemians would drop in 
occasionally, ff>r Dick could now alford to keep 
open house, and many a song was sung and 
. many a merry story told at such times in the 
dingy old rooms. But neither to Dick nor 
! Frobisher would the wheels of life have s(*emed 
U) run pleasantly unless they had been aide to 
see each other often. 

It was hut an hour’s journey from Waylands, 
and Frobisher was frequently in town. His old 
eiisy-chuir, his old meersjdiauin, and a hearty grip 

the hand, always awaited him in Soho. Occa- 
sioiudly, Elma would call with him, at which 
1.ime8 Dick would put down his brush and palette 
fur the day, conil) out his golden locks, don 
another coat, and go in generally for high- 
jinks. 

But Waylauds did not fail to see Dick a 
frequent visitor. It was understood that he 
should spend from Saturday till Monday tliere — 
or longer, for the matter of that — as olten us he 
should feel so inclined, ami, suminer or winter, 
few week-ends passed witlimit seeing Dick 
e.vchange the smokt^ of London for the pleasant 
breezes of the Surrey liills. He seemed nearly as 
much a i)art of Waylauds as Fiobisher himself. 

As a painter, succehs came to him in such 
measure as he deservi‘d. He hud a happy faculty 
of seeing, and of ))cing aide to reproduce for others 
to see, some little trait or incident of everyday 
life with its touch of humour or pjithos, or botli 
combined — some commonplace e]»isode of the 
great comedie Immainc — which most people would 
pass by with unobservant eyes. One such picture 
of humble life it was that brought him to the 
front. A certain well-known art-patron saw it, 
bouglit it, and wiiised it to he engraved. The 
engraving became popular, and had a large sole 
among that humble class of art-lov(!rs who cannot 
afford to buy pictures, but who like to see theii 
M'alls hung with a few good prints or engravings 
which tend, in one form or other, to illustrate 
that one touch of nature whicdi is said to moke 
the whole worlil kin. 

Dick had found his groove at last. There was 
a demand ff»r his pictures fijr engraving purposes. 
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No one could have been more surprised than the 
artist himself was. 

‘You have hit the right nail on the head, and 
no mistake/ said Bence Leyland to him one clay. 
‘Now Iist(‘n to the advice of an old im. Paint 
.slowly ; try to make every picture an advance on 
yoiii* lust one ; and above all, don’t flood the 
market with your works. It is far better to paint 
one good picture a year, than half-a-dozen indif- 
ferent ones.’ 

Dick has net failed to profit by this advice, and 
the world prospers with him ; but to this day he 
believes in his secret heart that Nature intended 
him for a delineator of mythological subjects on 
a grand scale ; and he nev(^r gjizes on his Aiidro- 
mcda and other kindred crudities which still 
adorn the walls of his studio, without a half- 
regretful shake of the head. 

Of Eivibislier and Elina, what remains to be 
said? To no man is it given to withstand the 
shafts of Fate ; but with youth, health, and a 
love that knew no waning or change, their chances 
of happiness were greater than are granted to 
most mortals. More than that could not bci 
expected for them. 

Frobisher’s pen is by no means idle ; and, as 
in the olden days, he still suffers from the 
alternate pleasures and pangs, disjippointmcuts 
and delights, incident to a litermy career. Tliere 
is some prospect of his pet comedy, Hnnnmr 
Lvjlitning, written five years ago, and r(‘jectcd 
by several London managers, bidng at ieiiglh 
pn)dnced at the Royal Fj'ivolity Theafre. What 
was an impossibility in the case of an obscure 
literary hack, may have become a possibility iu 
the case of the well-to-do owner of Waylands ; flu* 
in matters tlieatrical, as in so many other afl’uir.s of 
life, there are generally wheels wifliin wluuds. 


BOOK GOSSIP. 

The theory of Evolution, as pruiiounded hy 
Darwin, and enforced by such scJeiitists as 
Wallace, Huxley, Tyndall, aii<l Lubbock, i.s one 
which few peophj who would wish to be abreast 
of the intelligence of the time, can afl’ord to he 
regardless of. That theory is us y(',t far from 
being outside the range of controverted questions ; 
lu'iice it is all the more important that persons 
who have not the leisure or the desire to study 
biology for tluiiuselves, should have the means 
placed within their reach of firming an intelli- 
gent opinion on a subject which is constantly 
presenting itself before them in one aspect or 
another. A volume from the pen of Dr Andxv.w 
Wilson — Chapters on Kwlntion (London : Cliatto 
and Wind u.s)— will, we venture to think, go 
far to siij>ply this want. The author perhaps 
errs in giving so much prominence to the 
ai^uments in favour of, and so little notice 
to the objections that have been and are still 
urged against, the theory of Evolution ; but this 
is to he accounted for by his evident conviction 
that that theory is already proved to be true. 
Darwin himself, with his wide range of mental 
vision, and liis comprehensive knowledge of 
natural development, was able to perceive and 
ahvays ready to acknowledge that the doctrine 
he advanced >vas not free from serious objections 
— he did not indeed put it forward os a fact, 
but us a hypothesi.^, wmich he supported not as 
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absolutely proved, but as being able to account for 
more of the phenomena of living things than any 
other theory that had as yet been advanced. Dr 
Wilson, however, as the result of his study and 
observation, is prepared to take the question out 
of the region of the hypothetical, and to place 
it in that of the actual — in short, to assume, to 
use his own words, ‘ the reality of the proro.'is.* 
In this view, therefore, he has endeavoured to 
marshal the more prominent facts of zoology 
and botany in order to prove that evolution 
is .an actual factor in the life-work of the 
universe. 

Darwin’s theory rests ^on a few apparently 
simple propositions. (1) Every species of animal 
and plant has a ttmdency to vary from its original 

)e ; each individual oifsoT ing having a certain 
likeness and a certain unlikeness to th(^ parent. 

(2) These variations are transmissible to offspring. 

(3) More animals and plants are ]n‘oduccd than 
can possibly survive ; lieiice (4) there ensues a 
‘struggle for existence’ among the living indivi- 
duals, those which are strongc.st -that is, best 
adapted to their surroundings or environment — 
overcoming the weaker, which result gives us the 
doctrine of the ‘survival of the fittest.’ (5) The 
varieties before .spoken of diverge in process of ages 
so far from their original type as to constituti* new 
species, there being in tins view no definite biUTier 
between om» speciiss and another ; and following 
which order of development, it is as.sumed 
(6) that all the forms of living things which 
we have now rognisaiHUi of, iiiay have been 
evolved by ‘ natural selec'.tion ’ from a few primi- 
tive and .sim])le forms of life — possibly from one 
sneb form alone. These propositions, iliiis roughly 
stated, form the basis of the great theory or 
hypothesis of Evolution, as worked out and illus- 
trated by Cliarlt's Darwin. In Dr Wilson’s book, 
those who wish to .see the proofs set forth in detail, 
will find an intedligeiit and easily comprehended 
guide ; and if they are not, hy its perusal, con- . 
vinced as firmly as Dr Wilson i.s, of the truth | 
of the doctrine therein set forth, they will at 
least be in a position to consider the subject apart 
from the absurdities and crudities which have 
too frequently by unthinking opponents been 
atUibuted to it. 


A second volume of the series of books on 
Herors of Srienra (London : Society for Promoting 
Gliristiaii Knowledge) has recently been issued. 
It deals with astronomtus, and is written hy E. J. 
C. Morton, B.A., of St John’s College, Cambridge. 
It is a volume of very great interest. Not only 
will the reader gain from it a knowledge of 
the lives of leading astronomers — Copernicus, 
Tycho Brain's Ke]»ler, Galileo, Newton, Lagrange, 
La))lace, and Ilerschel — but he will derive a 
clear and vivid conception of the science of 
astronomy itself, ren<lere(I specially intelligible 
by its being presented to him in historical 
sequence, thus enabling liim not only to mark 
its jn’ogress from stage to stage, but also to 
comprehend more fully the Vfuuc of the dis- 
coveries which the several great men whom we 
have named contributed towards our knowledge 
of the starry world. If the other volumes of the 
series are os thorough in conception and as attrac- 
tive in style as those already issued, the whole 
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will form a very valuablR addition to our stock 
of works on j)opularised scienctc. 

*** 

The fomparative study of lanffuages may be 
directed to other than strictly philological pur- 
poses ; and hero we have a volume by Mr Ot)hn 
(Cameron, Sunderland, on the Gadic Names of 
Plants (Edinburgh and London : W. Blackwood 
& Sons), in which the above line of study has 
boeji followed for scientific purposes. The im- 
mediate department of science dealt with is IxAuiiy, 
and the object of the author is to identify the 
names given by the Gaelic-speaking people with 
ih(i plants which they were intended to designate. 
In his ordinary field-work the diflicnlty of the 
botanist, when he has obtained a particular plant, 
is to find the proper name for it ; but in the 
work undertaken by our author, the (lilhculty was 
reversed ; for he had the name, but nujuired to 
find the plant to which the name apidied. Tliis 
necessarily required not only an adequate know- 
ledge of Gaelic as sjjoknn in Scotlaml and Ireland, 
but tile prosecution of numerous journeys among 
the Gaelic-speaking populations, in order, if 
possible, to settle disputed names, to fix' the plant 
to which the name was applied, and to collect 
others previously unrecorded. 

We are told hy Mr Canu'ron that the Celts 
named plants from (1) their uses ; (‘J) their ap- 
p(‘araiice ; (3) tludr hahitats ; and (4) their super- 
«titi(uis associations, and the like. The silverw'eed 
or white tansy, for instance, is emailed brisyean 
wUis^ sweet hi’ead, because its succulent root xvas 
not unlrequently usc'd by the poorer people in 
some parts of the Highlands for bread. The 
rowan-tree or mountain-ash is Zmw, drink ; the 
Highlanders formerly distilling a very good spirit 
fi’om its fruit. It wjis also believed m the High- 
lands, ,'is throughout Rcotlaml generally, that any 
part of this tree carried ujxui the person W’as a 
sovereign charm against enchantment or witch- 
craft, hence it was also culled hy the Gaels, 
fuimeay coillcy tlie wood-eiicliantr(*s.s. The yell<»w 
or ladies’ bedstraw was called by a name meaning 
red ; the apparent inconsistency between the name 
and the natural colour of the flower being ex- 
plained hy the fact that the Highlanders used 
the roots to dye red colour. In the smiie line 
of nomenclature, the field gentian is known as 
lus a chrtihain, the crouching-plaiit ; not that the 
plant crouches, but because it is good lor a disease 
which attacks the limbs of cows, and which induces 
the attitude to which the name jipplies. It is un- 
necessary to multiply illustrations further ; those 
interested in the subject must have recourse to the 
book itself, wliich is one that cannot fail to reflect 
creditably upon the learning and industry of its 
author. 


THE MONTH. 

SCIENCE AND ARTS. 

The Report, recently published, of the York 
Chamber of Agriculture, brings little comfort 
to the former. The Council record how the 
liopes raised at the beginning of last year from 
the mild winter and genial dis- 

appointed by the effects of a wet and cold July. 
They state their opinion tliat the cold clay-land 
farms, which cost so much to bring them into a 
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productive state, must go out of cultivation. They 
also point to the need of agricultural education, 
and trust that its spread may be promoted by 
Chainhci’s of Agriculture and other public bodies. 

It would seem that while the British farmer 
has been bemoaning the nakedness of the land, 
his powerful rivals in America have — not content 
with the ahiindaiice which their soil gives them — 
been killing the goose which lays the golden 
eggs ; in other words, the wheat-growing districts 
in many ]>aris of Iowa, Wisconsin, and Minnesota 
have been exhausted by the practice of growing 
crop after crop of wheat without rest and with- 
out manuring. The farmers have not recognised 
the value of rotation of itrops. It may be that 
they need a little accjuaiiitance with agricultural 
chemistry to tell them that one crop will absorb 
certain constituents of the soil, and that anulhcr 
croj) of a different kind will select quite another j 
kind of food from mother-earth. ^Thus, while j 
crop number two is taking its fill, the earth is j 
lecovering from the call made upon it by croj) 
number one. It would be to the advantage of 
the country if some of our clever farmers wei*e 
to emigrate, and show the Americans the advan- 
tages to be obtained from a better system of agri- 
culture. 

In connection with the storage of green fodder 
such as newly -mown hay, &c., the, question of 
ensilage and the cost of building silos is still 
interesting our farmers at home. It would 
seem at fii'st sight that the expense of erecting 
a concrete or brick tank in which to com- 
press and j)reserve green fodder could not 
amount to very much. But estimates obtained 
from diflerent sources show that the sum asked 
18 one which fiirmers iu the, present state of 
affairs could not /if ford, unless tliey liad definite 
])i*oof thjit the experiment would be successful. 
Tlitjre is, however, one way of trying the method 
in which the e.xpense, is almost nil, for the work 
c/m he accomplished hy ordinary labourers when 
other work is not pressing. W«*. allude to tht*, 
earth-silo, wliich has already been tried with 
success. It consists of a trench six feet deep, 
and of any dimensions required. The green stuff 
is placed in this ])it, covered with a layer of 
roofing-felt, and then with earth, so as to force 
the mass down with the necessary pressure. If 
each farmer who has the opportunity were to 
construct an ex])eriiiiental silo of this kind, and 
were in due time to reqiort tlie result, it would 
soon he ascc-rtsiiiied whether the system has the 
value, attached to it that many persons seem to 
think. 

At the invitation of Mr H. Ilo/irc, a number 
of gentlemen-farmers and others interested in 
agriculture recently visited Pagehouse Farm, 
about a mile and a haK from Staplehurst Station, 
to witness the opening of a silo, and to examine 
the fodder prepared and stored under this system. 
The crop (uisilaged consisted of trifolium, the 
pr/iduce of about tliree acres. It was estimated 
that the crop would have yielded about eight 
tons of hay, whereas ensilaged it yielded ten 
tons of fodder. A number of questions were 
!i«ked by those present, and the replies of Mr 
Hoare and his manager or farm-hailiff may be 
briefly summarised thus : The cattle take to the 
food at once ; they thrive upon it ; and the yield 
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of milk is lar^^cr Jiiid better than upon the food 
formerly piveii to Iheiii. With the addition of 
some oilcnke, varying from three to eight ijounds 
per day par liead, their condition improved very 
materifllly. The cost of getting in the crop and 
ensilaging it was about equal to tlie cost of making 
it into hay under favourable conditions ; but thos(i 
present who understood farming thought that 
tin's cost could be. very much diminislied. Great 
stress was laid upon the fact, that under this 
system, weatlier was no object, as the crops can 
be stored green, wet, or dry. Some butter was 
I shown to and tasted by those present, and the 
I preference all round was for that made from the 
cows fed on the ensilaged fodder. The top layer 
of fodder in the silo was slightly mouldy, and it 
showed signs of fermentation — an eviaenc<». of 
insullicient covering and pressure ; but the deeper 
the cuts into the hoiiy of the bed thus stored, the 
better was tlic food. 

As an example of the curious property of plants 
in selecting from a soil only those materials proper 
for their nourishment, we may cite the ice-plant, 
which is found abundantly on the Mediterranean 
coasts. It has lately formed the subjec.t of some 
experiments by M. Mangon, who has cultivated 
it for many years. Its jioiuilar name is derived 
from the little vesicles filled with water which 
cover its stem, and have much the appearance of 
frozen dewdrops. Analysis shows that it sucks 
up from the 8t)il a large quantity of s(jda, potash, 
and other alkaline salts ; indeed, it may he said 
that the plant repi*es(mts a eoluiiou of alkaline 
salts held together by a vegetable tissue only 
weighing two per cent, of its mass. M. Mangon 
believes that the plant might be useful if planted 
on unproductive soils wn(*re such salts are iu 
excess, thereby rendeniig the ground suitable for 
ordinary cultivation. 

The Honourable Secretary of the Goat Society 
has recently given some interesting particulars 
as to those animals, which have long been 
valued for the nutritious and curative properties 
of the milk they yiehl. Twelve years ago, he 
tells us, few goats could be found whicli would 
give more tlian a quart of milk a day ; but now, 
owing to the care which has been expended upon 
tlndr bi’eeding, specimens are produced wliich will 
yield three or even four times that quantity. 
Such animals command prices ranging between 
five and ten pounds ; and when once a(;quired, are 
found BO valuable, that tliey are not readily parted 
with. He asserts — and his conclusions are based 
upon many years’ experience — that goats in this 
country do best when housed both day and night 
during the autumn and winter seasons. The 
quality of the milk is in noway affected by such 
confinement ; and if properly tended, the stall- 
fed animal will yitihl a far better return than 
one not having the benefits of shelter and warmth. 

The Zoological Society have just lost by death 
from manifest old age the female hippopotamus 
which was presented to them by the Viceroy of 
Egypt thirty years ago. She has survived her 
mate — wliich lived twenty-seven years in the 
Society’s Gardens — by about six years. It would 
tlms seem that the span of life allotted to the 
I hippopotamus is about thirty years ; probably a 
good deal less when exposed to the vicissitudes of 
a roaming existence. 

The splendid collection of living animals in 


Regent’s Park now iiumhers between two and 
three thousand. One-tenth of these are reptiles ; 
and from want of proper accommodation, they 
have hitliei'to been located in different parts of 
the Gardens, iniic.h to the inconvenience of those 
who wished to study them. There is now, how- 
ever, being built a new Reptile-house, in which 
the vai’ious members of this large family will 
he brought together. The difficulty of planning 
such a scheme will be understood when we 
remember that reptiles from all qiiarters of the 
world have to be considered, and tliat a tempera- 
ture necessary for the life of one Bijeeies would 
be quite inadequate for the requirements of 
another. Bearing this in mind, the cages, or 
rather glass cases, used to contain the specimens 
will h(i each heated to a proper temperature by 
special lUTungements of the hot-water pipes em- 
ployed for the purpose. At the same time, spj-c- 
tatom will breathe a normal atmosphere. The 
new building is expected to be ready for occupa- 
tion by next autumn. 

Those kindly disposed and well-meaning 
persons who showed such friendly feelings 
towards poor Jumbo, and credited th(» Council 
of the Zoological Society with such sordid 
motives in stmding him across tlie Atlantic, 
will perhaps acknowledge that the Council 
were right in believing Unit the huge creature 
was becoming dangerous. News reaches us lr()m 
America that Jumbo has turned his keeper’s 
box into matchwood, and has shown other signs 
of obstreperous behaviour. 

A ]»a}ier has heeu read before the Electro- 
techiiic Society of BiU’lin giving some interesting 

r iicuhirs relative to birds and telegrajih wires. 

treeless districts, the smaller birds in Germany 
are very fond of roosting both on poles and wires. 
Swallows frecpiently build under the eaves where 
wires run into telegraph offices, and actually stoj) 
work by causing contact between the wire and 
some neighbouring body which will carry the 
electric current to earth. Contacts with a like 
result are often caused by large birds alighting 
on the wires and causing them to swing together 
and touch. Woodpeckers frequently peck holes 
thi*ough the telegraph posts, and no kind of 
jirepai’tttiou of the wood seems to stop them 
from doing .so. Sulphate of copper, corrosive 
sublimate, chloridi*. of zinc, and other poisons, 
liave been a])plied to the wood as preserva- 
tives against rot ; but the birds peck away at 
them all the same. At the rtjcent Eli*eti*ical 
Exhibition at the Crystal Palace, a part of 
one of these peeked posts was shown. Thci 
theory was then broached that the wood- 
peckers mistook the vibration of the attached 
wires for the hum of insects, and attacked the 
post with tlic notion of getting at them. This 
theory is now combaUtd on the ground that diy 
poles are frequently infested with insects. But 
WMiod saturated with tlie poisons named above 
must certainly be excepted. The woodpeckers 
have evidently not yet found this out. 

The curious little girl about seven years of 
age who has been for some time past exhibited 
ns ‘the missing link* at the Westminster Aqua- 
rium is worthy of a few passing words. Accord- 
ing to Mr Marini, who exhibits her, she was 
bnnight from India to England by Mi* Carl 
Bock, the energetic Norwegian traveller, whose 
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movements we have more than oiiciti noterl 
in these coluiiiiiB. Mr Boric haviii" hoavtl of 
a race of hairy-tailed men in Siam, ulferiid 
a reward for the capture of a specimen. Tn 
the result, a man, woman, and child, all coveml 
with hair, wore obtained. Afbir some dilU- 
culties, Mr Bock brought the chihl to Bankok, 
and obtained permission of the king of Siam 
to bring hen- to Europe. The little girl, who 
is called Krao — which represents the plaintive 
cry addressed to her by her j)arents when 
she attempted to wander from them -is intelli- 
gent-looking, with large dark eyes, lliittenod nose, 
and pouch-like checks. The hair on the head is 
thick and straight, and is continued down the 
cheeks like whiskers, the face, arms, and shoulders 
being covered with hairs from an inch to an iiidi 
and a half long. There is said to Ixi a prolonga- 
tion of th(*, lower \ert.ebr{i3 suggestive of a tail. 
This curious and iut<*reating litlle creaturti will 
no doubt give rise to much discussion among 
certain of our learned Societies. 

A very curious application of ])hotography has 
just been brought helbre. the Pliotograplnc Society 
of Great Britain hy Mr ^^’arllerk(^ Our rtjaders 
an? awurii that for some years our continoutal 
neighbours hav(i been teacliiiig deaf and duiuh 
persons to speak by training them to watch the 
moveuKiiits of the li]»s when any one is talking to 
them. This nu^l-hod of reading sounds by sight 
has been highly successful, and lias long ago been 
introduced with similar results into this e<»iinlrv. 
The i<lea has occurred to a foreign t(*acher of th(‘ 
dumb to photograjdi the movements of the lips 
when articulating the dilfereiit sounds which g*) j 
to make up ordinary s[)(*e(*h. It will easily be 
imagined tlmt the model chosen for the ])iciures 
must be some one whose lips will give, .‘xpressive 
action. But once photographed, the jiieUires can 
be multiplied by the- thousand, and can he used i 
as alphabets for our afilieted fellows all the world 
over. It is said that the picturtis are so well 
adapted to their jiurposo, that any one can see at 
a glance what sound is indicated by each lip- 
iiiovemeut })ortruyed. 

Another useful a]»j)liciitioii of the same art i.-^ 
foreshadowed by Dr Gill, who is in charge of the 
Observatory of the Cape of G<iod Hope*. Hi* 
sugge-sts that stur-ma])s could be made by aid 
of the camera, which would be far more valuable 
than those of tin? ordinary kind drau ii hy hand. 
Tliat the light from the stellar depths is pow'erfiil 
enough to impress a modern photographic film, 
we know by the results of Dr lluggiiis, who has 
photographed the spectra of a great luany of these, 
distant orbs, as well as the corona of the sun 
itself. The light available when dealing with 
the objects direct would, of course., be far greater 
than when their spectra are concerned. We 
may mention that Dr Gill was most successful in 
the photograplis which he obtained of tlie recent 
cometi one picture allowing more than fifty staiv 
through the Inminoua tail. Although the most 
sensitive process is used for this class of w’ork, an 
exposure of more than two houre was required for 
some of these pii^tures. The camera is attached 
to a telescope, which latter is so beautifully 
regulated by clockwork, that the image of the 
object photographed is kept steadily in one spot, 
regardless of the movement of the earth in its 
ceaseless rotation. 


The National Healtli Society, London (44 
Berners Street, Ox fold Street), have been ex- 
hihiting a fever-pi\.nf dress, intended for the 
use of tliosii whose duties bring them into con- 
tact with infectious jnaladies. It consists of a 
kind of overall imule of mackintosh, which is 
glazed inside and ouisidi*, with a hood attached, 
so that the body, with the exi’-eption of the face 
and hands, is wholly enveloped in its folds. If 
necessary, a res])irator is also used, through which 
no germs <‘an pass. The fact of the face and 
hands being exposed is not considered a material 
disadvantage, lor those jiarts can he readily 
washed with a disinfectant. The object sought 
is to enable tlie wearer of the dress to go into 
fever-stricken rooms without the. necessity of 
changing clothes afterwards. The dress can be 
readily cleansed with disinfectants at the end of 
the day, and is then again ready for use. 

Mr Burtons pajier on the Sanitary In6p(‘ction 
of Houses, published in the ^^ocirtij of Arh 
Juunialf was full of valuable liints, which, if 
atloptetl, would go far to remove all ehaiices c " 
one kind of fever at least from our dwellings. 
Jt will be rcmeuibeied that ITofessor ITeemiiig 
.b*nkin suggested two yeai's ago that houses should 
be subject to inspection by t*xperii*iiccd men, and 
that a Society should bt*. foiincd fur the purpose. 
This pjqier of Mr Burton’s is an account ot the 
work actually done, and of the very dejdorable 
stale in ■wliicdi somt*. of tin* best houses in London 
were found to be from a sanitary point of view. 
He summarised the objects aimed at in careful 
house-drainage as follows : (1) All matter placed 
ill any of the sanitary appliances in the bouse must 
lx* carried witli tlx* grt‘{it('st jiossible expedition 
clear of the premises, leaving behind it as little 
deposit as jxissibli*. (2) All si*wcr-air must be 
prevented entering the houses by the channels 
which serve to carry away tlie sewage. (3) Since 
it is impossible to lum* house-drains a1).soliitely 
clean — that is, devoid of all decomposing matter- 
all air from house-drains, and even from sink, 
bath, and other waste-pi]»es, mu.yt be kei>t out of 
the dwelling-rooms. 

Oil the J)tli of January, Mr James Bruiilees 
deliv»Ted his inaugural address as Bresident of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers. He showed that 
the. aii.s of construclion had made but small pro- 
gress until a very recent period, and that the 
ancients undertfxik works of a Btupendoiis char- 
acter in tlic sliape of canals and tunnels wliicli 
were not surpassed for many centuries. A r(?view 
of the large engiiii*ering undertakings now com- 
])leted or in jirogress throughout the world next 
followed. Till* bridges over the Tay and Forth, 
the St Gothard Tunnel, the Severn Tunnel,’ 
various liarbuui's, jirojectcd railways, the Panama 
aiul other ocean canals, thi* application of diiferunt 
kinds of illumimition to lightliouses, each claimed 
a shall* of careful attention and interesting 
remarks. Mr Brunlees pointed out that the 
trained engini*.i?r was quite a modern creation. 
Little more tliaii a century ago there were no 
engineering works in Britain wliich were worthy 
of notice — ‘hardly a canal or a passable high- 
road; and two centuries ago, it was necessary 
to semi to Holland for an engineer to build a 
s(ja-wull.’ 

By the combined action of cold and pressure, 
carbonic acid gas can with comparative ease be 
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reduced to the liquid state ; and a stroiiff iron 
bottle containing' sncli liquid may be lookecl upon 
as so much storcd-iip energy ready for use. A 
great many plans have been devised for working 
engines with this gas instead of et(;am ; but they 
have been found impraetioable and expensive. 
A useful application of the principle has lately 
been tried with success by Major Witte, head of 
the Jlerlin Fire Brigade. The steam fire-engines 
are supplied with reservoirs holding liquid car- 
honic acid, wdiich can be applied to the* pumps 
at a minute's notice. The advantage of being 
able to pump water on a fire without the delay 
of getting up steam, is very great, when we con- 
sider how important the first few minutes are in 
a case of fire. Of course the gas is merely con • 
BidejCd as a useful ally, until the boiler is sufli- 
ciently heated to suppl}' steam. 

Carbonic acid gas has long been used in that 
very serviceable little fire-engine called the Extinc- 
teur, and its force is suflicient to propel a stream 
of water a great distance without the aid of any 
pump what(‘.vor. Another modem appliaition of 
the gas is in that novel engine of wai’fjire called 
the Lay Torpedo. This is a fish-shaped steel 
construction twenty-six feet in length, and when 
loaded wdth its terrible charge of ninety pounds 
f»f dynamite, weighing one ton and a half. The 
little engine which propels it on its mission of 
destruction is worked hy carbonic acid gas. Its 
course can be regulated by wires from its starting- 
point, and it will go for a mile and a half before 
its motor becomes exhausted. 

An interesting account of the Bahamas sponge- 
trade is given in a Report by the American 
Consul at Na.saau. The trade employs several 
thousand people, and about a huiulrtid vesseds to 
lisli for the sponges. Of these there are several 
varieties, which hav<*- different values, and names 
which seem to be given them according to their 
resemblance in texture to other things. Thus, 
one description of sponge is known as Shcepwool, 
another is called Velvtit, and so on. Each vessel 
employed has u crew of from six to twelve men, 
and their work is ofirried on in waters so shallow' 
and pellucid that the sponges can be seen on the 
bottom, and tom from their beds by hooked poles. 
Sometimes diving is resorted to. The sponge as 
it reaches our hands is but the sketejton of the 
animal colony it once represented. When raisetl 
from the sea, it is covered with a soft gelatinous 
substance full of organic life. Spread out to 
dry, this matter putreTies and emits a horrible 
odour. Afterwards, the sponges are penned up 
in a kind of cage on the shore, so that at every 
tide the water will cleanse them. They are then 
sorted, treated with lime, and dried, when they 
are ready for exportation. 

At a meeting; recently held at Manchester to 
discuss the advisability of an increased supply of 
esparto grass for paper-miiking, it Wfis stated 
that a Company had bcien formed to devedop a 
concession by the Bey of Tunis giving rights to 
collect esparto grass grown in certain districts. 
It w'as stated tliat thirty thousand tons of the 
material were available, annually from one terri- 
tory alone — that of Bouhedma. Such giuss, with 
modern appliances for compression, transport, 
and shipment, could be delivered in Liverpool 
for little more than half the price per ton which 
Sfax grass commanded last year. 


The Council of the Institute of Painters in 
Water-colours desire it to he known that th(jy 
are about to carry out a scheme which has been 
long under consideration, but which want of 
s)jacR has compcdled them hitherto to forego. 
Firstly, their galleries in Piccadilly, Loudon, 
will b(i thrown open to all exhibitors in water- 
colours. Sccomlly, tli(‘y -will open schools for 
the. free educati(jn of students in the same branch 
of art. Intending students "will bo required to 
scud in drawings as a test of their efficiency, os 
oleinontary instruction is not contemplated in 
tin* scheme. The British School of Painting in 
Water-colours is a distinct and viiry beautiful 
branch of art, and the gene.rous action of tliia 
Institute — now more than half a century old — 
will give it renewed life, hy attracting numbers 
of young students to its portals. 

We. have more than once referred to the new 
method ol‘ blasting coal hy the heat and expansion 
caused by wetting cartridges of c-ompressed lime. 
A German brewer of Nevada having, eiivs a 
erm temporary, heard of the lime-process for 
milling coal, proposes to use yeant as an agent 
for rending rocks. He has in liis experimemts 
blown strongly lioopcd casks to pieces, and forced 
out one end of his brewery. Ho desires to 
make experiments in the Comstock mines, the 
heat of which will set iij) fermentation the 
moment the yeast-charge is laid, which fermen- 
tJitiuii will soon become so active as to overcome 
every resistance. 

Tlio American Consul in Paris has done good 
service in calling the athuiLion of his government 
to the wholosale adulteration and fabrication of 
wines, which has now assumed an alarming aspect 
in France. Although imported wines arc subject 
to analysis at the Customs before delivery to 
owners, and if found adulterated, can be stopped, 
no such sujier vision is exercised over the wines 
which leave the country, and which, it would 
sceiu, in more, senses tliau one, leave it for that 
country’s good. In 1881 soiiio three' thousand 
winqdes of these exported wunes were analysed. 
Oue-tentli of these w ere pronounced to be good ; 
threo-tentliH wei’e passable ; uiid the rest were 
bad, some of these last being positively injurious. 
We have neither sjace nor inclination to give a 
list of the various substances employed to imitate 
the juice of the grape ; hut as a specimen of what 
can be done by the dishonest tinder, we may 
luenlioii the constituents of a liquid which is 
largely exported as wine. It consists of ■water, 
vinegar, and logwood, with one-tenth part of 
coniiiion wine to give it a flavour. The time is 
fast ap])roaching when jinalytical chemistry must 
form a part of everybody's education. 

Another pest, but of a vegetable character, 
forms the subject of a bill recently inti'oduced 
into the Now South Wales Legislative Assembly. 
This hill is to empower the goverument to devote 
a sum tow'ard.s eradicating the wild cactus or 
‘ prickly-pear.' This plant has growm bo rapidly 
(wer the country that it threatens to choke out 
of existence its more useful but weaker brethren. 
One proprietor is stated to have spent one thou- 
sfind pounds in endeavouring to i)urgc liis land 
from the intruder ; and it is estimated that the 
government if they delay long will liave to devote 
at least one million sterling to the same purpose. 
Thirty years ago, fifty pounds would have been 
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almost Biifficidnt to rid the country of this luis- 
chievous plant. 

According to a pamphlet published by Mr 
Ell wood Cooper, the cultivation of the olive in 
California has in his hands proved a remarltiible 
success. The trees begin to pay for their cultiva- 
tion in three years, and continue to give hunger 
and larger profits until they attain a great age. 
In Asia Minor, we are told there are olive-trees 
which, still in full bearing, arii known to be 
tw(;lvc hundred years old. Mr Cooptu-’s best 
trees are eight years old, and yitdd two thousand 
gallons of berries to the acre. TIk', oil obtiiinahle 
from this quantity represents a value of two 
hundred and fifty ijounds. 


A WATERING-PLACE ROMANCE. 

Many readers of Chambem^s Journal have 23ro- 
hably visited a well-known watering-place in the 
Highlands of Scotland. The watering-place 
refcjrrcd to is, by reason of its siiri‘ounding.s, 
picturesque and romantic-looking ; the rugged 
grandeur of the hills vying yet liarinoiiising in 
beauty with the gently curving slopes and wooded 
stretches of the valh'y below. There ar(i many 
charming Avalks ; and nothing can Ijc finer than 
a morning Avalk when, from the liciglit.s, wc see 
the sunlight difiusing itself, dispersing the mist * 
that hangs like a veil of gossamer over the scene, 
warming every object into new beauty, and 
making the rough and rugged boulders shine like 
jewelicd thrones of gold. 

In the summer of 1880, among the gay and 
wcll-drcsscd crowds who e.very day thronged the 
Pavilion, or sat on the seats ranged round the 
venuida of the spa, or ‘ W(dls,’ as it is eommonly 
called, might be seen a tall, dark-] i aired, and 
(tomely woman of about forty years of age. At 
a glance one saw she was poor ; for her winci^y 
dress Avas coarse, and bad been s])iin and dyed by 
h(U* own hands. Her head was baix^, and her j 
checked neckerchief and apron w(ire rough hut 
clean. i81ie Avas a humble peasant, avIio had 
travelled on foot from Sutherland to ‘ the Wells,’ 
i*(*c.eiving what kindly lodging or fare she might 
get on the way Avith hearti’clt gratitude. She [ 
Avas constantly occupied in knitting, and never 
for a moment did her busy fingers uj) 2 )ear to be 
idle. Her open countenance and ideasant manner, 
coupled with her industry and a])parent need, 
attracted the attention of several ladies, who 
became so interested in her that slui soon got 
numerous orders for stockings, and became quite 
a prot^gtic of her more favoured sisters. 

But other eyes than tliose of the ladies were 
attracted by the blithe knitter ; and hciu the 
romantic part of our story begins. A man from 
Skye, also a patient at ‘the Wells,’ and also in 
lowly circumstances, began to make vaiious 
attempts to cuter into conversation Avith Mary 
Kennedy. He, poor fellow, had come to the 
spa a rheumatic patient, and hod l)('.en almost 
decrepit, but had improved considerably. He 
was middle-aged and unmarried ; llierefore, ‘ a 
lad,’ as a single man is dubbed in the HiglUands. 


Wliether hi\ and Mary began by comparing notes 
regai-ding their convaliiscence or country, is not 
known ; hut, at all events, the Skyeiuan ulti- 
mately drifted into that interesting subject which 
finds expression and forms a happy theme all 
the world over. By degrees John Macrae the 
Skyeman and ^fary Kcmnedy Avere seldom seen 
apart, until at length Mary, Avith more faltering 
and l>lushes than orui would have expected from 
her forty years, told the la(lie.s ‘that John Macrae 
the tailor from Skye had said he. Avouldii’t g».> back 
one step to Skye Avithoiit her.* 

Tim ladies, after their first surprise, became 
entliusiustic about the matter, and there and 
then determined that a marriage, and a ni.'ir- 
riage outfit, must ensue. With a foresight 
which reflected credit, they imlisted the sym- 
pathies of the gentlemen, who in turn became 
enthusia.stic also ; and noAV the result follows. 

The minister was iiitervicAved, and he. became 
enthusiastic too, and doubly so .after luiAung 
written to tbe respective ministers of tlie bride 
and bridegroom-elect, and receiving therefrom 
satisfactory accounts. 

The ladies and gentlemen would fain havti 
seen the cei'(uiioiiy performed al fresco in the 
ple;isui*e-gi*ounds of the spa ; but the worthy 
divine) declined to i)ermit such a proceeding, 
indicating that the holy ordinance must not 
be looked upon lightly. It was therefore 
arranged to take place in presence of a few 
privileged persons in the meeting-house where 
religious services were held. 

On the bridal day, behold the bride drive 
sloAvly down from her lodgings on the heights I 
She sat on clean Avliite straw, in a cart 
drawn by a white horse, Avhose head was 
decked with a knot of wild-fiowcrs. She was 
dressed in a Avcll-made cloth dress, shawl, and 
Avhite straw bonnet ; while her face was con- 
cealed by a long Avhite veil. 

After tbe interesting ceremony had been 
performed, the ‘happy pair’ ascended a dog- 
cart AAdiicli was in AA’uitiiig, and drove slowly 
into the inclosed sjiace in teoiit of the spa 
or immp-room. The hundreds of delighted and 
ainnsed sjjectators cheered to the echo ; and 
A\dien th.at manifestation of jjliias^ire had ceased, 
a deputation of ladies cunie foi’Avard and pre- 
seutini the bride Avith several good and useful 
presents, to helj) the iilenishing of the new 
home. A de]>utati(m of gentlemen also presented 
the bridegromii Avitli a suit of clothes, a hat, and 
some other things. 

The Avortliy coiqde seemed overAvhelined Avifcli 
the kindness Avliieli had been showered on them ; 
and after expressing their utmost thanks, di'ove 
aAvay, amid deafening cheers, tliis time in the 
direction of the bridegroom’s lodgings. 

But the affair did not end here. At night, 
a dance Avas lield in the ballroom of the spa, 
the admission ticket being one shilling. To 
that gay sc.enc our bride and bridegroom drove 
in stabi again. It was a grand success. The 
di'iiiand for tickets was enormous ; and, truth 
to tell, had our heroine been a vain woman, her 
head might fairly have been turned, so beset 
AVius she by suitors for her hand in every dance. 
The hrhlegroom was similarly in demand, and 
received great attentions from the ladies ; and 
the total amount collected at the door and by 
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tickets was hamlcfl over to liim ; a sufficient 
sum to take botli himself and his worthy mate 
liome to ‘the Isle of Mist/ and also help to 
I make their humble abode more comfortable than 
in other circumstances it could have been. 

OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

nOARD OP TRADE BUGOKfcJTIONB REGARDING 
SKA-DIET. 

On a subject of so much importance to the 
health and well-bein" of our sailors as diet at 
sea, the following instructions to superintendents, 
issued by the Marine Department of the Board 
of Trade, are deserving of carei’ul observance : 
^Dietary Scales. — The attention of the Board of 
Trade having been drawn to the increase of scurvy 
on board British ships since 1873, a Report on 
the whole subj(*ct — “Sea-scurvy, Food-scales, Anti- 
scorbutics” — has been recently prepared and for- 
warded to the local Marine Boards for their 
observations. Tlie conclusions arrived at in this : 
R(;])ort were as follows : (1) That scurvy has been 
on the increase in British ships since 1873. (2) 
That lime-juice, of itself, will not prevent scurvy, 
and that too much rcdiancci is placed on it, to 
the neglect of varied food-scales. (3) That lime- 
juice, in connection with fresh or ])reserv(‘d meat 
and vegetables, may prevent scurvy. (4) That tlui 
dietary scab*, of ships should therefore include a 
fair proportion of Iresh and preserved meats, as 
distinguished from salted meats. (5) That more 
fresh vegetables should be carried, notably raw 
potatoes. No satisfactory reason is gi\x*n why 
ii'esh potatoes cannot be carried on board British 
ships. The allegation that they will not keep 
good on board snip is clearly disproved by tlui 
fact that they do keep on boar<l United States’ 
F]iip.s, and will keep for a fair lime anywhere 
else. (6) That it is not at presc-nt desirable to 
insert a statutory scale of diet in the articles of 
agreement with crciws serving on long vfiyages, 
though it may possibly be nee(;ssary hereafter, 
unless the shipowuers themselves move in the 
matter. Tlie replies received from the local 
Marine Boards have- confirmed these views, espe- 
cially as regards tluj articles of diet referred to 
therein, and superintendents are tlierefore re- 
quested to take every op})ortuiiity of uiging upon 
owners of vessels sailing on long voyages the 
necessity of supplying their crews wuth fresh 
potatoes, molasses, «Scc., and a larger supply of 
Iresh or preserved meats, in lieu of salt beef or 
pork.’ 

STRANGE FUTKND.S. 

On account of his unsociable disposition, the 
greyhound is so troublesome as to be excluded 
from many kennels. A gamekeeiMjr in the North 
having one of these animals given into his 
charge, was for a while tormented by its noise 
and misconduct, and at last bec;ime obliged t.o 
turn him out to wander wherever he pleased. 
Now, there happeiu'd to be a pig on the same 
premises which also enjoyed freedom. To the 
astonishment of everybody, the.se two formed 
a fast friendship, so close that they fed together, 
slept together, and kept constantly in company, 
without the one ever showing the slightest hos- 
tility towards the other. The dog that had 
formerly kept up a perpetual quarrel among 


his owTi race, now seemed anxious to accommo- 
date himself to the ways of his new friend ; while 
the pig in his turn seemed equally willing to 
stand high in the favour of the hound. After 
this sbitti of things had gone on for some time, 
they came to understand something of the natural 
gifts of one another. Living on the coniines of 
a moor whe-re hares and rabbits abounded, they 
soon began to do a little quiet hunting on their 
own account. Thii hound being guided by sight 
more than hy scent, found most difficulty in 
starting his prey ; and here the pig, wliich appears 
to be ein lowed with an excellent scent, came to 
his assistance. Knowing wliat was required of 
liim, piggy would trace the hare or rabbit to its 
lair, and then wait for his companion to do the 
rest. Tims guideil, the hound would sometimes 
take the prey with one hound ; or if he failed 
in that, he gave pursuit ; and when the hare or 
rabbit was captured, returned with it to the pig, 
which immediately tore it to pieces, to be ami- 
cably devoured between them. The keeper, obligecl 
to put a stop to this poaching, confined the pig ; 
but the bound showed his constancy by following 
bis friend to the. sty, where he lived with him 
afterwards on the best of terms. Although tlu? 
hound could Icaj) over the sty-rails with the 
gr(‘atest ease, he never attempted to supply the 
un/ufffie with more havcis or rabbits. 


I N C 0 M P h li T E. 

Is’'P well ^\her^ Spriri^^'s delicious, sweet dlsscmbUng 
’Mid joy on joy fills Nature with delight, 

That every thought which on our lips is tremhling 
Should he unspoken, though we read ariglit 
The promises of May, and love’s shy seinhling '( 

Is’t well in crimson of the roses’ plovy, 

Amiil tlio breath ingM of the flowery June, 

That all our summer should be one sail story, 

And all our music should be out of tune, 

As though wc sang of Spring when woods were hoary ? 

Is ’t well when morulow-lnnds are limned with heather, 
Or yellow with the wealtli of Autumn gold, 

That WT should w'andcr not again together, 

To reap the harvest of a hope once told 
When life had bluer skies and fairer weather ? 

Ih ’t well when closer knit by fiieside pleasures, 

And joys of home as Winter comes again, 

That w'o should miss, in counting o’er our treasures, 
One tender link — the lirisrhtest in the cliaiii 
Enough ! it is the Baud of (iod that measures. 

Uakiukt Kendall. 
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ATHLETES. 

IN TWO I'AKTS.— rAHT I. 

Within tho pa.-^t A'w years, pu])lic interest Las 
been nianifeste<l from time to time in fitful 
outbursts coneerninj' the welfare of those who 
fuUow the callin*^' of acrobats or <:;ymiiasts ; and 
a stuiTii of natui’al indignation was evoked not 
long ago by some shocking disclosures of barbarous 
ill-treatment revealed by four or five Engli'sh 
bov' who were rescued from the custody of a 
brutal old Arab trainer of contortionists in 
Constantinople, to whose tender mercies they 
had been confided umhu* the guise of apprentice- 
fihij) — to put it plainly, sold — b}'^ their parents. 
That such agitation is wholesome and desirable 
from every point of view”, no one could W’ish to 
deny. Nevertheless, much popular misconc(*.ptioii 
seems to exist W”ith regard to this subject, more 
cspeciall^^ as to the condition of the children, 
the wretched little ‘wdiite slaves* of sensational 
newspaper articles, who are brought up to the 
aerobatic business ; the existence of this miscon- 
ception being borne out by the tenor of cerbiin 
proposed legislative ena(.*tmeiits which, if carried, 
will affect the members of this profession to no 
inconsidenihle extent. Some details of the edu- 
cation and routine of this curious class both 
before and behind the scenes, gleaned by diligent 
inq^uiry amongst the representatives of its dif- 
ferent departments, may therefore not be out of 
2>lace just now. 

Since it was only reasonable to suppose that, 
in their replies, the performers themselves might 
be tempted to present a one-sided aspect of the 
case, others — such as their agents and employers 
— wdio, while intimately connected with them in 
oH matters of technique, possess somewhat untago- 
nLstic interests, were questioned as to the accuracy 
of the statements made, in order to obtain a 
corrective bias ; and the results herein epitomised 
may be accepted os the average of both 
sources of information, though in reality there 
were but few discrepancies. He who has taken 


the liberty of constituting himself a special 
commissioner on behalf of the readers of this 
Journal is a medical man, and can report from 
personal examination on the physical state of 
neaily two score juveniles, engaged in acrobatic 
performance on the stage at this time, or in 
cours('. of training preparatory to exhibition. 

It is a fact not generally known that the 
‘ jirofession ’ is divided into two distinct branches, 
each comprising many ‘lines’ and specialities — 
(jlfmnasts, those who display feats in mid-air, 
as tra])eze-llying, ceiling-walking, and exercises 
on lofty bai‘s or rings ; and acrohaU, who practise 
tumbling upon or in closer proximity to mother- 
earth. Having mentioned this, to avoid ambiguity 
in after-descriptions, let us now proceed to trace 
the athlete’s career fi'om its very beginning. An 
acrobat or gymnast "wants a jjujjil, either to assist 
in Ills own tricks, or to educate and farm with 
an eye to })rofit in the future*. Whatever the 
object may he, and whatever the line of business 
into which the young idea is destined to shoot, 
the tniiner looks about him for a boy of seven 
years old. Seven or eight appears to be the age 
which all unanimously agree upon as the moat 
suitable for commencement ; older children are 
not considered unfit for the purpose — indeed, some 
who are now before the 2>wblic have begun to 
leai-n ut double that age — but younger are as a 
rule, refused, ‘ biicause their muscles arc not 
proiicrly fixed yet.’ If cases of training under 
seven years exist, they are undoubtedly very 
rare. Nor is there any scientific discrimination 
required in the selection of a fitting subject. 
The trainer doc's not seek for special points of 
natural aptitude in making his choice of an 
embryo athlete. Any youth of the appropriate 
age, provided he he free from bodily ailment or 
deformity, is regarded as capable of being de- 
veloped into a Leotard, Blondiii, or Grimalcfi. If 
two boys, equal in other respects, were to present 
themselves as candidates, the smaller or better- 
looking of the twain might receive preference ; 
hut I could hear of no healthy boy ever proving 
absolutely unfit for the work. 
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But wlinre Is tlie pupil to bo obtained ? The 
trainer may, of t’oiirso, liave boiis of bis own, 
or the cliildron of other entertainers may be 
submitted to him ; and it occasionally happens 
that tlie workpeople about a theatre or music- 
hall brill" their boys to be taught ; but in the 
great majority of cases he has to pick up some 
poor little shoeless nigamuirin in the streets. 
Some yagiie formality of apprenticeship — not 
legally 'worth the paper on which it is written 
— is generally gone through with the relatives, 
whereby the master undertalces to feed and clothe 
the boy for, seven years in return for the exclu- 
sive control of his services during that jieriod ; 
and the neophyte enters upon his course of study 
forthwith. The trainer’s first and cliief endea- 
vour is to work up the muscular strength to as 
great a pitch as possible, \7ith this end in view, 
the boy is fed well on an abundant and nourish- 
ing diet ; and it may here be mentioned that 
acrobats disedaim any restriction to or rtjection 
of snecial articles of food, either for themselves 
or tlieir pupils, a(!cording to the practice that 
one usually associates with the idea of athh'tic | 
training. They do not, as might be expected, 
perform entirely fasting, nor immediahdy after 
a heavy meal ; but they live much as other jieoplc 
do, being, perforce of circumstances, exceedingly 
temperate m their use of alcohol and tol)acco. 
The boy is made to take long walks, cold baths, 
to use the dumh-hells, and to go through invigo- 
rating hut not excessive exercises on an ordinary 
gymnasium of laddcirs, ropes, and bai*s, such as 
any schoolboy might disport bimsdf upon. An 
extraordinary belief prevails that it is customary 
to rub oil into the joints and t(3 sleep in greiised 
blankets, in order to insure pliancy of the limbs 
— a most groundless fallacy, since oil, though it 
may soften the skin, can never reach the tissues 
beneath. 

This kind of treatment is j)iirsiied for two or 
tliree months without any attempt at ‘tying the 
body into knots* or effecting diiliciilt feats; but 
the practice of certain attitudes dependemt upon 
flexibility of the articulations is encouraged out 
of school-hours, so to speak, by the promise of 
small rewards — not as pai't of the regular course. 
A famous ‘Risley* performer, who is noted Jis a 
skilful educator of boys for the business, lias a 
rt'gular tariff of th(\se rewards, and always leaves 
the means by which they are gained to the pupils 
iliemselves — so much for a cei taiu flexure of the 
back, BO much for the first hand-spring, &c. 

‘ Sixpence for the splits,* ho told me — ‘ doing the 
splits ’ is the suggestive technicality for separating 
the legs until they extend at right angles to 
the body, which is thus lowered to tire ground — 
‘sixpence for the splits; and I never knew any 
boy yet who didn’t get the money in three weeks 
from the day he began to try ! * The little fellows 
like the fun of the thing ; and the spirit of rivalry, 
where several train together, is very conducive to 
their rapid acquirement of tricks. They measure 
their progress inch by inch day by day, and 
every one is eager to proclaim liis own as the 
‘bijjgest on record,* when comparisons are made. 
It is frequently found, therefore, at the end of 
three nionlhs that they arc already fit to be taken 
before an audience, though their practice of 
regular feats lias really not yet commenced. For 
instance, if a boy could do nothing but the splits, 


that in itself would be something ; but by lying 
flat and cL'isping the extended feet with his hands, 
lie becomes a ‘ pancake,’ and without any further 
effort oil his own part might he tossed and twirled 
about by a man in half-a-dozcn different tricks. 
The first thing the master teaches him is hm to 
fall — how to save himself from injury if ho 
‘misses his tip;* and as the dexterity displayed 
in the evolutions is merely an exaggeration of 
normal suppleness and agility, and does not 
depend on morbid dislocations, so this marvel- 
lous skill in fulling without injiuy is only a 
high development of that instinct of self-preser- 
vation which makes us all ])ut out our hands 
when we trip headlong, or throw them up 
mechanically to wai'd off a threatened blow. You 
may stand upon a chair and take a little acrobat 
up in your arms, and pitch him down on the 
floor in any position you please, without warning, 
and he will always, with no apparent effort, con- 
trive that tlie brunt of the collLsion shall be borne 
by bis hands or feet. 

It is alleged that great cruelty and harshness 
are systematically exercistnl towards the cliihfren 
by tluur trainem, and tliat the case of the Arab 
Ben Muhammed is no exceptional one. To get 
definite evid(‘nce on a point like this is obviously 
a difficult matter, hfo doubt tbiue are bad as 
w(‘ll as good masters, and, it must be remembered, 
bad as well as good pupils. No doubt the boys 
are oftfm virtually soUl fur money by their natural 
giaudiaiis, and they may sometimes be j>unislied 
over their tasks, witii or without cause. But, 
looking at the source from which they are usmilly 
derived, and the absence of any influence of moral 
obligation which the bringing-up of a street- 
ui'idiiii argues, it seems certain that if they were 
not well treated and did not like the businesa, 
they wt)uld simply nin aAvay again. 

As to what may be ealU*d severity of professional 
discipline — bodily pain inflicted in the course of 
training —I cannot bidieve that such can obtain 
as a l ule. All those gymnasts and acrobats whoso 
opinion concerning Ben Muhammed was asked, 
merely said that be could not have underatood his 
business, to attem])t io force the unprepared bodies 
of his aj)prentices into attitudes attained by 
finished artists ; and, speaking from a surgical 
point of view, I must say that I am disposed to 
lully agree with them. If you overstrain a 
tendon or sprain a joint, what is the consernience 1 
Swelling, inflammation, loss of j)Ower, and acute 
tenderness. Suppose, instead of giving the part 
the perfect and prolonged rest which it will 
probably require for its complete recovery, you 
renew the action which caused the injury, most 
likely you 'will set up iniscliief which will impair 
the utility of the member for life, and possibly 
endanger life ^ itself ; for joints are bits of vital 
apparatus not 'to be trifled with. Under the most 
favourable circumstances, the strength and flexi- 
bility of the part will certainly not be increased, 
even after all pain and symptoms of injury have 
passed away. What, then, can be the rationale 
of endeavouring to establish such a condition by 
those means? Two or three years ago, a cele- 
brated ballet-dancer ruptured a tiny muscular 
fibre in the region of the ankle while practising 


lie ankle while practising 


some complicated step or pirouette ; inflammation 
ensued ; she was obliged to forego her engage- 
nient ; and certificates from the surgeons in 
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attendance on her were posted in the theatre, j 
for the satisfaction of the public. Tlie ankle- 
j joint became permanently stiffened, mid she Avill 
> iKJver be able to dance ayain. No cliild or adult 
whom I examined showed any trace whatever 
of injuiy, nor could I discover any diseases 
1 incidental to their mode of life. If an accident 
ever occurred to a child in the process of training, 
I waa not likely to bo informed of it ; but I am 
bound to believe that serious accidents are ex- 
tremely rare, from the precautions taken and the 
judicious graduation of instruction. 

An acrobat is one who unites the mustuilarity 
of a powerful man with the suppleness of a baby. 
When we sec how lightly they jump over each 
other’s shoulders, we are apt to forget that the 
Bamo amount of force is required to proynd their 
bodies to that height as would be necessary to 
enable anybody else of similar weight to take 
such a leap, and that in the seeming ease and 
i lightness lies the whole art of the thing. No 
j greater error can he imagined than that of the 
i notion which assumes a professional tumbler to 
bo a nerveless, boneless individual, bendable in 
any dii’cction by reason of his very ilabbine.ss. 
Without exceptional strength, the acrol)at or gym- 
nast is nothing. 1 can say witliout hesitation 
that all those who have come under my obser- 
vation are men or boys physically fitted, according 
to their age, fur any occupation under the sun. 
The flexibility is literally retained ratluir than 
acquh’cd. Look liow’ a child rolls and ialls about 
with its limbs bent under it in [ill sorts of 
posit, ons, any approach to which would fmeture 
and dislocate our grown-up hones. Its ligaiuints 
ai*e more elastic, and the capsules of its joints 
more extensile, than ours ; and it is this and 
analogous conditions which the acrobat maintains 
by constant usage. He, like the po(!t, is born, 
not made ; but there is this great difference- — 
tliat while the advent of a poet is the most 
infrequent of mundane affairs, we are all born 
acrobats. If you, grave and courteous reader, 
and I had only taken the trouble to prestuvtj tlie 
plasticity with which we were endowed yejuvs 
ago, we might now ‘come out’ in a great Aerial 
Act as the Spangled Sprites of Spitzberg(‘u. In 
fact, as my ‘ Jii.sley ’ friend pointed out to me, wo 
nono of us know, even at tliis date, what we can 
do in that way until we try, or are buve.d to 
do without trying ; and many a man has found 
himself much nearer ‘doing the splits’ on the 
ice or skating-rink than he would have believed 
possible. 

To return to our youthful athlete, whom wc 
left stiU. in his apprenticeship to the art. i»y the 
time he reaches the age of twelve or thirteen, 
the trainer often deems it advisable to give him 
salary, though liis term of yeju’s as an aj^pren- 
tice may not have expired. Natiii’ally, the master 
contrives, if possible, to teach him only such 
business os can be performed with his sole co- 
operation; but a well-practised boy of twelve 
or fourteen, especially ii he be small and strong, 
would be very useful to a performer or troupe in 
any branch of the profession, so that his mentor 
finds it policy to make sure of his services by the 
payment of wages in addition to his maintenance 
— perhaps a •mund a week, or even more in 
Bome cases. \^en the time is up, a regular legal 
compact of engagement may be entered into — 
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either for Ihc duration of a tour, or for a cei'tiiin 
number of years, or a contract of partnei'ship ; 
or the fledgling may start on his own account, 
and l*rofeBH(jr So-and-so falls back on his reserve 
stock of ‘sons,’ who, to the public, never grow 
any older. Although most lilvely accustomed to 
exhibit in one line of performance only, the 
boy will by this time have lejuiied many other 
feats for hims(j]r, through being constantly brought 
into conbict with other specialists ami having 
opportunities of using their api>aratus on liia 
travels ; in after-lile, thei'erore, he niay adopt 
an entirely difl'erent branch from that in which 
he was educated, according to the demands of 
the market Once tlioroughly grounded in the 
alphabet of his business —the forward-long-sw'ings, 
hackward-loiig-swings, and houghs-olf of the 
gymnast, and the lion’s-leap, flijj-flap, spread- 
eagle, Bomci'saults, fore-, back-, and band-s})rings 
of the acrobat — be is like (Uie well established in 
the three Jis, aiul may take up anything with a 
prospect of buccess. 

Very few quit this mode of life until compelled 
to do so by age ; and it is impossible to lay 
down any miiit for this. Until quite recently, 
three famous pantoinimists, representing three 
generations — grandfather, father, and son — were 
in the habit of appearing together at a London 
theatre, ami were noted for the marvellous agility 
of theii’ ‘Phantom’ effects, mamnuvres involving 
the very acimi of both the acrobatic and gyumastic 
arts. My ‘lllsley’ informant, also, was a man of 
sixty- two, and ai though he declared that he had 
‘had nearly enough of it,’ he had just signed 
acceptance of an eijgagi3meut for himself and his 
two pupils for the winter season at St Petel*^burg, 
and W4US in treaty with a circus- j)roprietor about a 
trip to India and Australia afterwaids. 

This lUsley performance is so called, I was 
given to understiind, after one llichai’d of that 
ilk, ‘old Dick Kisley,’ who first introduced it. 
It seems to bo very popuhir just now, being of 
what is termed a drawing-room character, and — 
since it involves no elaborate mecluuiism — is 
suitfible for ]>rivaLe fetes or entertainments. The 
absence of danger, as well as the dexterity and 
confidt?nce of the children who take pai't in it, 
make it a more pleasing exhihilion than many dis- 
plays of fancy athletics. The adult performer lies 
on his hack, and, elevating his legs in the air, 
tosses about his boys— generally two in number — 
oil the soles of his feet To him, obviously, an 
experienced boy of light weight and good muscle 
is of the gT'eatest use ; but he has the advantage 
of being able to do a great deal wdth a jicrfeet 
novice, as soon as the child loses its fear, and 
can trust him sufficiently to lie like a log while 
it is spun and twisted about, and mode to turn 
Bomersaults and go through all manner of antics 
apparently by its own activity. The precision 
at which these people arrive is something won- 
derful. 

Tlierc is a trio of ‘brothers’ who have been 
before the ])ublic in all ports of the world for some 
years, the eldest being a permanence, so to speak, 
and the two litUo ones, of course, variable ; these 
are extremely clever exponents of the Risley 
speciality, and have introduced some startling 
novelties into it Their ‘ Column of Tuba ’ illus- 
trates, perhaps better than any other feat which 
can he quoted, the exactitude with which their 
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movements arc limed mid tin* unioimt of practice 
necessary to attain Kiieli a de.L;]ve. One of the 
boys stands upon tlie upturned feet of the man. 
A tub, or circular box, is then interiiosed, upon 
wJiich he climbs ; a second tub i.s tlien inserted 
beneath this, and a third heneath that ; mid so 
on, until the man balances a pile of twenty upon 
Lis feet, and the youngster on the topmost one 
almost touches the ui)ppr border of the ]>ro- 
scenium. 'When the column is complete, and 
the boy lias stood upon his head or hands, and 
turn (id himself inside out a few times in that 
elevated situation, at a givtiii signal he springs 
into the air ; the man kicks away the pile of 
tubs, sending them over th(», stage' with a deafening 
crash and clatter ; and the boy, turning over and 
over in his descent^ alights standing on tla* 
feet which are ready to receive* him, sole to 
sole! They use ivsin to prei'ent the feet from 
8li])ping, as trajiezists — who are usually marked 
with four large, galls in each ])alm, charaeiteristi- 
cally arranged in the funii of a square — do for 
their hands. 

The latter ])iirformers also disidav marvellous 
precision in ariviugiug Iheir evulutions to chinK* 
in with one another. One will swing from his 
perch, fly up and sc'ize a bar, turn round and 
muiui upon it a given number of times, holding 
by the legs alone ; perform the ‘ lioughs olf and 
catch* just in time to grasp aiiotlier trai»eze which 
has be(m rel('.ase(l by his h llow-gyiimast, who ha.s 
been going through aHiiiiilar series of movement-, 
on the ojiposite side ; and finally arrive*, by means 
of the impetus thus obtained, at a certain point 
in the arc of his swing at the same momeiiL that 
the other, dropping from above, reaclu's it to he 
caught, hand to hand. At no stage of this com- 
plex operation can either of the perlormerH hurry 
or relai'd his progress ; tlieir iiieeliiig in mid-air 
managed (uitircly by the iireconeerted instant at 
which each shall skirt on Jiis train of inaiueuvj'es. 
Each jiractises these thoroughly, with the uinount 
of ra])Hlity, neither more nor lo.ss, to which In* 
intends to adhere, so that he will liardly vaiy a 
second in the duration of time which they occuipy 
in a thousand rejietitions of tliem. Tliis indi- 
vidual accuracy being attained, the co-ordination 
becomes simple enough. 

After all, it is not more wonderful than many 
actions which wc jierform in daily life without 
any conscious practice at all, such as stepxdng 
or jumping across a narrow Bjiace with the exact 
iuiX>etiis requisite to land us on the ojiposite side, 
jind no more. What a calculation that would be 
to work out on paper—- the weight to be lifUid or 
propelled, the distance, the mechaiiical powers em- 
ployed, and the modilicatioiis of their mode of 
action ! So we toss a ball up to within a few 
inches of the ceiling, purposely avoiding it, and 
place our hand to receive it without liesitatiou, 
almost unconsciously, in a spot which is traversed 
by the line of its descent to the ground. It may 
be remembered, too, IhuL the trapezi.««t has more 
latitude than at first sight app(*ars to be the case. 
He does not keep his arms stiff and extended, and 
trust to the bar coming within the scope of liis 
fingers to an inch. If he ho closely watched 


he ho closely watched 


during his passage through the air, his hands will 
be seen to be iilaced, palms forward, just in front 
of the sbouluers, the elbows being flexed and 


lower the arm.s, extend them or retain them in 
tlie bent jiosition, according to tin* relation which 
he perc.eives he will occui)y towards the bar on 
reaching that point in his flight which will 
bring him nearest to it ; and can therefore 
make sure of gra.sj)iiig the bar whether that point 
biiiigs it against his Avaist or carries him a foot 
below it. 

ONE FALSE, BOTH FAIR; 

OR, A HARD KNOT. 

HV JOHN r.. llAnWOOD. 

CHATTKIl IX.— TWO LETTERS. 

Breakfast at Sir J*agaii’s dilapidated toAvn- 
house in Bruton Street AA^as not a A'l'.ry cheerful 
m(*al. The barmu't Avas not a domestic man. 
II is custom Avas tn cat hi.s dcAdlled kidney or 
his morsel of broiled chicken hastih% if Avitli 
a good a})j)elitc, such as fcAV Loudon men rc'tain ; 
then to scraAvl a rcj)ly to such letters as inijjera- 
tTA'tily needed om* ; and then to start for tin* 
biisiiies.s of the day — the stables to Ausit, the 
lu)rs(‘.s to ehoap('n, tin* liiits the cards, the game 
at ])ool. Verily, some of us of bluest blood, and 
Avhi) know the inside of a counting-house only 
by hearsay, are men of business yet, and kc'euly 
eager to iiiak(*. both ends meet soniehoAV. And 
of such Avas Sir Bagan CareAV. His sister, Avho 
sat o])]iosite to him, ])i’i‘Hented a marked (jontrast 
to him, ])al(‘, heaiililul, and slemh'r as she was, 
in her mourning garl). She looked ill at ease, 
ami Ava-! very sil«*nt, and so ind(*ed was he, ami 
sullen AN ithnl. Only two letters lay on the table, 
letters in coron(*ted t*nvelo]H*s, and both addressed 
to Sir I’agau, who si‘eiiied in no hurry to ojieii 
them, hut eyed them askance, as lui bent his 
sAvarihy face over his jdate, as though each of 
them had contaimal a A\rit of the. (Common Law 
diAdsioii of the Snpri'iue (k)iirt (jf Justice against 
his im])ecuuious self. 

‘AVill you not rea«l your letters, Pagan?’ asked 
the girl n1 last, as she juished from h(;r her almost 
uutast(*(l breakfast, ami spoke eagerly, but with 
a hull’-timid sigh, and a flush of ri.siiig pink in 
her pale cheek. ‘ I think there may be something 
— something a)H)iit — me ! * she addend jdaiiitively, 
as her great blue eyes turned towards her brother’s 
face. 

‘Oh, bother it, my dcar-Avon’t they keep!* 
wa.s the baronet’s hliill' rejoinder, ns he fidgeted 
uneasily in his chair. He aa^os one of those men 
Avho have a genuinii dislike to pen and ink, ami 
Avho ought to liavt*. hf'o.u bom Avlum a layman’s 
hand Avas more familiiu* Avith the sword-hilt than 
Avith goose-(juill or uen-holJer, ami clerkly lore 
tlie ]m‘rogative of tlnj cloister. In very truth, 
though Sir J*agaii’s cori-e.sjxmdence. was a tolerably 
extensive oiu*, the conducting of it cost him far 
more pain than pleasure. There AA'ere some 
ejiistlcH that for Aveeks and months he never 
dared to open at all, so hateful is the persistence 
of a dunniiig tradesman. There AVere telegrams 
that he tore ojieii in feverish haste, only to learn 
that Ills reliahk* intelligimee was worthless, his 
racing ‘tout’ a failure, and lie himself a pooi’er 
man, because one thorough-bred horse had 
caiileivd in an ea.sy Avinner, and another Ix'eii 
left ignominiously in the rear of the flying 
squadion at Newmarket or elsewhere. 
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ONE FAT.se, P>0TH FATE. 


‘ No — Pa{»an ; it is for me — for niy s/ike,* 
faltered the sweet low voice. ‘1 see my sister’s 
liaridwritiiig on one of the letters, land I cannot 
rest until Ah, how I wish, I wish ’ 

‘Wish, what?’ bluntly deiiiandorl Sir Pagan, 
setting down his knife an<l fork. 

Pale, sad, and lovely, but with a set and 
determined expression about the well-shaped 
mouth that almost contradicted the timid look 
from those blue eyes, his sister confronted him. 
‘There is nothing strange, Pagan dear,’ she said, 
‘in my wishing that all should be again as in 
the dear ohl (lays, and that this horror had never 
arisen to divide us. It was all owing to that 
artful Frenchwoman — all. Her craft and tlju-ing 

effrontery alone Put you scarcely catch my 

meaning, Pagan, and besides, it is t {)0 late now — 
too late ! Open your letters, though, I beg. If 
I flinch not, why should you shrink, brother, 
from what they may contain? Yes, read, 
read I and tell me quickly what tlH*y say of 
me ! ’ 

Thus adjured, Sir Pagan, with an impatient 
exclamation, half suppressed, tore open the letter 
nejirest him — a letter in a clear, delicate fciminirie 
hiuidwiiting. He skimmed hurriedly its contents, 
drumming on the tahle, with one muscular fore- 
finger as he did so. Tlien, making a wry lace, 
as a wilful child might do when called upon to 
swallow some exceptionally nauseous medicament, 
he opened the second and hriefor of the two 
documents, tlie penmanship of wliicli, stiff, 
cramped, and slightly tremulous, was unmistak- 
ably that of an elderly lady, lie read a few 
lines, and a scowl tlarkened his brow, and a 
flush of angry red coloured the pale brown of 
his swarthy cheek. 

‘ Confound the old cat ! Why should she try 
her claws on me/’ he muttered ruefully. ‘1, 
for one, hate being lectured, ev<’n hv, Very truly 
mine, or sincerely, is it? JSIy Lady Parbara 
Montgomery, at Castel A^iu'r. Ah ! I don’t 
c*nvy your sister her grand house, if she has got 
to take that starched ohl piece of austerity as 
one of the fixtures of it. I ’vc seen her twice 
—three times, ptirha])s, and she assumes the 
privilege of her age and station to rate, me like 
a groom “carpete(\” as the servants call it, for 
misconduct. Seems to think it’s my fault that 
there’s a row in tlic family. — Take the letters, 
my girl ; they are more in your line than mine, 
and see what you can make cjf them.’ And as 
the baronet spoke, he pusheil over the two letters 
towards his sister and rose abruptly from his 
chair. On the battered old sideboard stood an 
open case, whence pec'ped forth sundry silver- 
stoppered bottles. A sip- -or a draught — of choice 
cherry-brandy, or of some kindred li([ucur, has 
been from time immemorial regardial as an 
indispensable adjunct of a hunting hreakflist. Sir 
Pagan, a keen sportsman in his boyhood, never 
went hunting now, but he had i)Veserved the 
practice of his forefathers without their rciison 
lor it, and on this oecjision he tossed olf a couple 
of glasses of the potent spirit deftly enough. Its 
immeiliate effect was to soften his heart, iiai’den- 
ing, hut not hard as yet, and to render him 
mure sensitive for another’s grief. After all, she 
W’us his sister. She was weeping now, and had 
utterly broken dovm, from the forced composure 
of her former attitude ; and licr sobs touclied him 


even more than they teascid him, for he was 
English to the backbone, and scenes and sentiment 
were painful to his undramatic nature. 

‘There, there, little one, don’t fret,’ lie said, 
from the d(‘ptlis of his pure, stupid good- 
nature. ‘Take my ad\’ice, and let bygones be 
bygones. Make it square with her — a w'ord 
would do it — and, rely on it, she ’ll get you os 
well maiTied as she was, before a year ’s out ; and 
meanwhile, think what it is to have the run of 
two such places as LeoiiiiusLcr House and Castel 
Vawr, with such an income to pull upon ! See 
how kindly your sister writes, after all the kick- 
np ! She asks you — begs you — to come to her, 
not in Wales, hut at her big London house, next 
week, and ’ 

Sir Pagan was interrupted here. The girl to 
whom he spoke had hc-eii listening, as with a 
(lulled anger, thrusting back the golden hair from 
her temples, and looking at him with eyes tliat 
dilatt‘d slowly. Then she sprang to her feet, and 
the bine (‘yes flashed, iih tlia baronet had never 
seen the eyes of either sister flash, throughout all 
the yc'.ars that he had known them. Hut it is 
wonderful how long uncongenial natures, brought 
into contact by the bonds of kindred, can dwell 
side by side without mucli insight into one 
another. Tin's was as it wi‘re a revelation of 
character such .as sometimes comes to enlighten 
us respecting those of whose mental or moral 
cjilihre we had formed our own humdrum and 
perhaps depreciatory estimate. 

‘ Never ! ’ she gas])ed out. ‘ I enter her house — 
I cross her threshold- no, no. Pagan! You 
think that I am weak and silly, and frightened 
and young, and shall he bribc’d or scared into 
giving this up ? Never ! I tell you, brother — 
iu‘V(‘r ! J t is a part of myself — it is myself ! I 
shall (lie, or 1 shall win ! ’ 

Sir I’agan frowned, and used perhaps unneces- 
sary vioh'iice in closing liis brass-mounted li(|ueiir- 
case, wliich lie locked with care ; for the depend- 
ents of a couiitiy gentleman may emulate their 
master in a taste for strong and costly stimulants, 
and the Hruton Street baronet was not rich 
(‘iKuigh to leave temptation in tlie way of his 
underlings. Then he turned towards his guest, 
{ind with rough kindiiess, said: ‘Fight it out, 
my dear, a.s yam two like .'ind cIkjosc. I ’m sorry 
— ^verv,’ he .added hurriedly, as he caught sight 
of the tear-stained young face, so beautiful, so 
iles(^ilate ; ‘ but \ on ’ve a home with me, remem- 
ber, as long as there’s a crust — I’m going out 
now, .and 1 don’t sujmose you’ll 8(‘.e much of 
me till dinner-time. I’m not engaged, and shall 
be back by then. And, and — if you want any- 
thing — of course tliere’s old Tuck(^r.’ 

So he made lii.s e.scape, and liis sister was left 
alone. Th(*.re before her lay the letters, and she 
read them carefully. One of them began thus ; 

My meau PiiioTTTEii — You will know how 
de.-^olale and sad I feel, and how much my grief 
for the loss of my kind husband was renewed 
by iny*^ return to tlie home that once was his. I 
did not think any other sorrow could have touched 
me then ; hut a pjiin almost as bitter has come 
to sting my heart. As well as a dear husband, 
I have io>t a darling sister. But only for a time, 
as 1 hope and trust and bdieve, only for a time. 
I know, of course, that Cora, pool’, dear, misguided 
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Cora, lias lalcen rofiif^c with you ; and I wiiLe to 
you to pcr-snadc my willul, deai'ly loved 
pister to pivc up tht; wild scliemc which she has 
rashly adople<l, at the instillation, as I firmly 
believe, of an intrij^uin" Frenchwoman. I hope, 
dear brother, you will use jmur influence with 
her, and bdl her to come back to me. We shall 
be ill London next week, at Leominster Ilouse. 
Say that 1 pray her to come buck, and live \idtli 
me as before, and be, as she has always been, 
my loving sister as of old. Tell her she need 
feiu’ no reproaches from me, that this shall pass 
away like the memory of an evil dream, and she 
and I be, as we always wen*, together. I leave 
this in your hands, dear brother. — Your loving 
sister, ('lare TjKomin8TEII. 

The other letter was to this effeiit : 

Deab Sir Pag ax — A strong sense of duty 
! alone induces m(*. to pen tlie'se few lines to you. 
The outrage to the memory of my dear nephew, 
the late Martjuis, and I may say to the family 
of which he was tht; chief, is one which I should 
have preferred to have consigned to oblivion, if 
possible. Put the lenity and, in my opinion, 
mist/iken indulgence with which my niece the 
Marchioness pemists in regarding her erring sister, 
renders it incaimbent on me also to urge upon 
you the prtjpriety of convincing this most unhappy 
young lady of the error of her ways. I am sure 
that you must yourself feel that this is necessiiry 
for the avoidance of any scandal which might, 
oven indirectly, reflect ii])on the honour of my 
family, with whicli your sister has by mandage 
bc'ccme connected. Trusting that you will pee 
the necessity of this, and that your authority may 
be used to cause the return of your Fi.-.t<?r to her 
duly, 1 remain, dear Sir I’agan, V(‘ry truly yours, 
Barbara M ontgom hiiy. 

She who read these lines remained long, as 
in a ptale of intellectual torpor, with her tyes 
resting on the letters that Iny before her on the 
table, althongli her thoughts were far away. Slie 
W’as <listurhed from this reverie at length by tin; 
entrance of the servant wlio caim; to remove the 
breakfast tilings ; and then, sriatcliing up the 
two letters and refolding them, she went uji-stairs 
to the apartments that Lad been allotted to her. 
As soon as the door of her own room was shut 
behind her, she exclaimed, with clenched hand 
and glittering eyes : ‘ They do not know me ! 
No ; 1 will go through with it to the last ! * 


REVERSED WAYS. 

Titat different manners and customs prevail in 
different parts of the world is, of couT-se, known 
to us all. In some parts of the world, the lips 
are brought together in token of love and affec- 
tion ; in others, the tips of the noses. In some 
place's, to uncovej the head is the mark of respect ; 
in others, to keep it covered. In some places, 
black clothes ai’e worn as a sign of mourning ; 
in others, white. In some places, the dead are 
buried horizontally ; in others, they are, or have 
been buried upright. In fact, if vre take any 
of the great events of life, such os death or niar- 
riage, we find the ceremonies connected with them 
differing most curiously in different lands. Buckle 


laid down the thesis that the wliole (;ourse of life 
was almost wholly and absolutely determined 
h}' local food and climate. 

Great is the power of local custom ; but very 
great also is the power of what we may call the 
dominant fashion of dj*ess and manners among 
the higher classes in a nation, and among the 
leading nations in the world. Thus we find 
Oriental peoples c;agcrly adopting Western habits. 
The European dress is being adopted by degrt'es 
in Japan. We find tlie same in India. The 
jmung Bengalee looks on patent-leather boots, 
a tall bat, and frock -cojii, as maiks of progress 
and euligliteumeiit. lie likes to dress ‘like an 
Englisliman.’ 

To what extent the two pow(;rs, local food 
and climate, will act and react on each other, 
it is difficult to say. It is better for the Bengalee 
gentleman to wear stockings and well-made boots, 
than to go barefoot, or w'l'ar the hard, ill-made 
shoes of his forefathers. It is better for liim to 
eat with knife and fork than with his fingers. 
But is it better for him to follow the English 
fjisliion in eating much meat and drinking much 
wine? Has it been for good or evil tliat the 
Saxon races who have pc*oplod North America 
hav<; carried w'ith them tlie wine-drinking habits 
that belong to the colder and damp(;r climates 
wlieuco they came? Would the native of India 
be the bett(;r* for eating the cheese and drinking 
the beer of the ICnglisli labourer? Would it be 
go»)d for the English labourer to live on rice and 
fruit? Are imported manners and customs, 
modes of thought and action, better than ones 
locally grown? That at the first importtition 
tln'i’C may he harm as W’ell as good, is a point 
too much overlooked. But this is a theme worthy 
and ca])jihle of wide treatment, such as cannot be 
given to it in our small space. 

These; i*eflectiou.s liavo been suggested by recall- 
ing to mind the curious differences between the 
habits and d]’(;ss of the pi;()]jle in India and those 
of our o^vn. It is when you get to the East that 
you find not merely differences in these matters, 
hut an utter change and complete reversal. 
There you find that the primitive, the old-w'orld 
manners and customs still prevail. 

It would not be possible to give aU the 
differences to be met with in a big city like 
Bombay with its h(;tcrogeneous population ; we 
will therefore undertake the smaller task of 
carrying the reader up with us to our bungalow 
in a small station in Northern India, betwixt 
Ganges and Jumna, and noting down the differ- 
ences that strike us, not by elaborate search, but 
by simply looking around us as we sit in the 
open veranda. There is the Monshee or Persian 
VTiter doing his work at one end of the veranda. 
He writes squatted on the floor, with the paper 
held in his left hand, and resting on his right 
knee. Here is the first of the direct reversals 
of our way of doing things ; for it will be noticed 
that the choiucters run from right to left. Look at 
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the taiJor, your own private tailor, who is sitting 
at the other end of the veranda sewing. You see 
that he uses his toes os well as his fingers ; his 
feet are hare of course ; holding out the cloth 
with his toes, W’hilo his fingers are engaged in 
Uie work of sewing. 

Look at the peojile at work about that house 
that is just being built. They work in a manner 
quite different from that of our workmen. They 
do not dig with a spade like ours. They could 
not press the spade into the ground as does an 
English workman, for their feet arc bare. Nor 
could they throw up the clod from the end of 
the spade, for their arin.q are not strong enough. 
TJiey use a spade shaped something like a hoe, 
with the blade set at an angle to the handle, 
which is vciry short, and the}'- dig with a stroke 
from above the liead, the body well bent down ; 
and bring up the clod, or mass of cai th on the 
blade, by straightening the body again. You 
see that wointui ai'e chiefly employed in carrying 
up the bricks and inoi*tar, and tlK*y cjirry every- 
thing on the head. You see that cattle are u.sed 
for all purposes of draught, to pull the cjirts 
and draw the jilo'igh. Tin's you may see in 
parts of Europe too. But this difference of the 
animal used has a most important bearing on 
agriculture in India. English officials have been 
frustrated in their efforts to imjjrove the wretched 
Indi n plough by the seemingly absurd and 
odioii.s reason that the cattle can only be diiveii 
by twisting their tails ! Hence the tails must not 
be out of reach of the driver’s band. 

That light open cart, wdth its one square seat, 
on which the bankcu*, who ha.s just hcicui calling 
on me, sits cross-legged, wrapped up in his shawls, 
is going rapidly down the road ; and you see that 
the driver sits on a small square board fixed on to 
the pole, with his legs dangling down on each 
side, close behind the bullocks, and pressing bis 
feet against them from behind. 

When the banker called, you observed that lie 
did not uncover his head, but put off liis shoes 
before coming into tb(^ room. This is anotlier of 
the reversals of things. To remove the covering 
of the feet and not of the head is the mark of 
respect in the East. It is easy enough to see how' 
the putting off the shoes on entering a house came 
to be a social observance very early in the East. 
The Orientals sit and recline on carpets placed 
on the floor or on a dais. This takes the place 
of our couches and chairs. To a Mohammedan 
gentleman, the dais, covered with its carpet and 
with its pillows and bolsters, represents bouse and 
home. Here ho passes the greater part of his 
time ; here he does his work, and here he receives 
his friends. This dais is his drawing-room, 
dining-room, bedroom. To come on to the carpet 
with shoes on after walking in the miry and 
dusty ways of the East, would soon soil and 
dirty it. This is the main reason for the observ- 
ance. But another doubtless is, that it would 
be very uncomfortable to squat down with your 
feet under you with hard shoes on ; besides, it 
would soil your garments. It may he conjectured 
that one reason for not removing tlie head- 
covering is, that most Eastern nations s^vo the 


lo]) of the head only, letting the lower hair hong 
down long. Thus the hair is kept or worn in a 
manner suitable only to the head being covered. 
To appear without the covering is like a bald 
man appearing without his wig. Even in his 
own home, when a native removes his turban, he 
puts on a small light skull-cap. It would l>e a 
great mark of disrespect for one of your native 
fiervanta to come before you without his turban 
and with only his skull-cap on, and without his 
cummurhund round his waist ; it would be 
like a footman coming in without his coat. This 
difference of custom is no mere trifling matter, 
but has been a giuve political question in 
India. 

The ‘ shoe question * is one that lias led to 
trouble between what are called the more enlight- 
ened natives and the English for many years 
past. The former claimed that when tlicy wore 
shoes after the English fashion, they should not 
be cidled upon to take them off on occasions of 
ceremonial visits or on i)ublic occasions. On the 
other hand, masters (English) in colleges would 
not let students enter their rooms, judges (Eng- 
lish) would not let native gentlemen enter their 
court-houses, without their first taking their shoes 
off. This was not Irom any personal arrogance, 
but from regard to their official dignity. To 
enter a place with shoes on is a strong mark of 
disrespect in the East, and they did not wish to 
submit to this. They claimed that one rnatk 
of respect or the other should be adhered to— 
that the men should either take off theii* shoes 
or uncover the head. Lord La\\Teiice, when 
viceroy, had lo issue a state injunction on the 
subject ! 

It is strange to see the old Eastern custom still 
surviving among the Jews. The English Jew, 
who in all other places has accepted the English 
views and practice in the matter, keeps his modern 
tall hat on in the synagogue. 

Looking round at Uie domestic arrangements 
in the bungalow, you see liow many tilings are the 
reverse of what they are ‘at home.’ There is 
a ‘washerman’ instead of a washerwoman. The 
cook is invai’iably a man. The great object in 
a liouse in England is to prevent draughts ; 
Anglo-Indians strive to promote draughts. You 
sec we have doors and windows in every wall 
of every room ; in most rooms four, and in some 
six doorways. You see that as a rule everything 
is on one floor ; there are no stairs, no cellai's, no 
kitchen ; the cooking-room is aw^ay from the 
house. 

Let us no^v stroll into this small neighbouring 
‘bazaar.’ Here is (complete dissimilitude from any 
sti-eet in any town or village in Europe. There 
is no point of i*esemblance. However much 
eating-houses may differ in England and France 
and Spain, they in the main resemble one another ; 
tlie food is the same in kind, though not in form ; 
llierc ai'c cliairs and tables, knives and forks, 
sj)ooiis and cups and glasses, in them all. In 
this eating-house in the bazaar before which we 
stop there are none of these things ; the food 
is entirely different. French bread, and Vienna 
bread, and English bread difler ; but they are all 
made wuth leaven; here you have nothing but 
unleavened cakes. The food is utterly different 
in character. 

You see the artisans in the various little shops 
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all work in a manner iliffeivnt from Enslisli 
workmen. TJiey never work FtiinJin" or seatecl 
on a bencli, bnt always squatted on the ground. 
No Englishman, c>xcept a circus clown perhaps, 
Cf)uld Hit as those men do wdtli their legs doubled 
under them. Here is the shop of our friend the 
bankcjr, his shop an<l office. How different from 
an English onij. No chairs, no tables, no desks, 
simply a single open room with the floor covered 
with drugget, on which lie a heap of oblong books 
of coarse paper, and a pencasc, with its reed-pens 
and inkpot full of rags ! What would the English 
clerk think of hooks kept without a single ruled 
line in them? There is not a pencil or a ruler 
in the place. And yet this man carries on a large 
hnsiness, ba.s transactions over thousands of miles. 
There he sits cross-legged in one comer against 
a heap of cushions ; there are the clerks squatted 
down — their legs invisible — bemliiig over the 
books. 

Look round, tand you see that bjiskets, loads 
of Avood and grass, and bales of goods, are all 
carried on the head. We look into a school. 
Master and pupils are all seated on the floor. The 
copy-books are bits of board snieai’ed over with 
a Avhite unctuous earth. Here is a harher with 
his little satchel, shaving the. head of a customer, 
both squatted of course on the bare grouiul. The 
barber has a razor, but ho uses only w'att»,r, and 
has no soap. Ho brings the eyclirows of his 
customer to a fine point at each end, by shaving 
them, and then cuts his finger-nails and toe-nails 
for him — Avith the razor ! 

Hero is a damsel from the country buying, 
or rather having made for her, trinkets at this 
silversmith’s shop. The silversmith is sijuatted 
on the bare earthen floor ; a brazier of cbarctial, 
a pair of pincers, a blowpipe, and a little liaiiimer 
and anvil, his whole apiiaratus. Tlie. young 
woman belongs to the peasant class, and so is 
not obliged to hide her lace in public, as Avould 
a native woman of the better classes. Slie does 
not wrap herself iij), shroud herself in her long 
ample ‘sheet,* but lots it bang from the back 

lier head. Yon see, tli(;i‘elbre, that her hair 
is well plastered down with oil on each side ; 
that the lino of the parting is filled and marked 
out Avitli a red pigment ; that in the middle of 
her forehead she Avears a small tinsel ornament 
stuck on like a wafer or natch ; tlnit she wears 
a big ring in her nose ; tnat her ears liave not 
merely the one hole through the lobe, as with 
us, but that there are two or three other holes 
in the cartilage above it, each having in it a ring 
or a stud. Her dress consists simply of a petti- 
coat coming doAvn to a little below Uie knees, the 
long sheet, and a small close-fitting bodice Avitliout 
sleeves. The i(‘et and ankles are bare. Round 
the ankles are thick ornaments of brass, the colour 
of Avliich Avcll suits the browm skin. On each toe 
and betAveen the toes fire also many brass and 
lioAvter rings and other ornaments, some Avith 
l)ells, so that she makes ‘music Avherever she goes.* 
She has ‘rings on her fingers* too, plenty of them ; 
and those on the thumbs have little round mirrors 
fixed on to them. On her Avrist and arm are 
many bright rings of sealing- Avax and glass ; and 
on the upper arm below the shoulder is bound 
an amulet ; and the Avhole arm is tattooed. The 
jmtteru of the cloth on her sheet and petticoat 
is such as you liave never seeVi in EiU’ope. It 


has been made of the same coarse texture, stamped 
with the same quaint patterns, and manufac- 
tured and sold Avithin the same iiai-row radius of 
country, for thousands of years back. 

Look at the dress of that group of men — neat, 
decent, comfortable, picturesque, yet quite unlike 
our OAvn. The place of our trousers is taken by 
the dhoteff whicn consists simply of a long piece 
of linen bound round the Avaist and tucked in 
hetween the legs. It ^(^quire^ training to put 
it on, or rather fix it properly, and it forms a 
very neat, decent, practical garment. Above 
this is a small jacket or a long coat hound round 
the AAWst with the cummurbund or loin-cloth, an 
essential and significant part of the dress ; the 
loins are girded when going abroad, loosened in 
the freedom of domestic privacy. On the head 
is the pmjree or turban, also a very significant 
part of the dress ; for its shape, size, colour, and 
form vary Avith the race, occupation, and caste 
of the Avearer. But in all the garments of that 
big crowd of men and women, you aauU not find 
a single hook or eye or button ! 

On our way back to the bungalow from the 
bazaar wc pass by a village, llere, too, cA’^ery- 
thing is dilfercnt from what it is in an English 
village. There is nothing here that you would 
find in the latter ; not the roughest kind of table 
fir cliair, not the rudest kind of knife or fork, 
not the commonest kind of jug or cup or tumhler. 
The zemintlar is a Avealthy man, and has a big 
house and many retainers. But in all the house 
you Avill not find a single piece of what Ave call 
furniUire ; not a table, chair, bookcase, sofa, chest 
of draAveiv, or anything of that sort. Thiu’e is 
not a single article of crockery or glass in it. 
There are identy of vessels to wit and drink out 
of, bnt they tu’e all of copper or brass. The form 
of these, as of the eartlieiiAvare Avater-jars and 
goblets and pots, is utterly dilferent from the 
forms our articles take. You see the men cut 
the corn not standing up, but sitting doAvn, Avith 
a small sickle, and not Avith a scythe. Tlie corn 
is trodden out by bullocks at the thrashing-floor, 
and is AvinnoAved by simply tlirowing it up in 
the air and letting the chaff bloAV aAvay. Tlie 
Avomen carry their lieaA^y Avater-jars on their 
lieads. 

As Ave AA'alk by the village, we note the 
difference between an English herd of cattle - 
and that herd of thin, lean, ragged, dirty cows 
and bullocks. What a difference between that 
in.‘»trumcnt calhid a plough and an English 
plough ! There is the son of the zemindar riding 
into the toAvn. A very different sight that from 
the son of an English Squire riding out ! 
How different the gear ; liow different the 
horse ; how different the mode of riding ! How 
diffei'ent the lieaAy clumsy cloth saddle from 
the neat pig-skin one ! Ildw different the head- 
gear ! The liorse is fattened up until he is in 
‘soft* condition. That he should have ‘a belly 
on * is not lield a defect liere, but a beauty. His 
legs and tail are coloured, his mane plaiteil. 
Four Avhite legs are considered good points. A 
Avall-eye is considered ornamental. A white 
face and pink nose are much prizeil. The 
horse’s head is Avell tied doAvn to his chest by 
means of a thick cloth mai-iingale. He moves 
along at a slow, shuffiing, half-dancing amble, 
throwing the right leg well up into ‘the air 
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with a Bort of com^ilpive jerk, which he Iuih 
been taught to do after long training. The 
young man sits hack proud an(l hapy)y. behind 
him come two footmen, one hearing his hookah, 
the other hia drinkiiig-wat(^r. A native never 
trots, and rarely gallops his hors(\ hut generally 
go(*a along jit an amhle. How <lifferent is that 
small village liaclcery from an English village 
cart. There is not a nail in it ; it is made 
chiefly of hamhoo, and put together with Icathi*!* 
tliongs and string ; the wheels do not revolve 
on the axle, hut with it. 

Look at the natives about us as we sit in the 
veranda ; and the chi(d things that strike us, 
apart from the difleronce in dress, are the hare 
legs and feet, the brown and black skin, the 
scyualting on the ground, the eating wdth the 
fingers. Look out at the prospc'ct, and we are 
likewise struck by the brownness of the land 
wh(*re uncoven*d with crops ; the scantiness of 
the patches of green grass ; the brojvn Btcuns 
of the trees ; the clouds of dust raist*d by every 
pu(f of wind ; the absence of c(»huir in dis- 
tant objects ; and the bright, <’lear, dazzling Bun- 
shine. We long for the sight of a bit of green 
grass and the shadow of a passing cloud, llere 
is th(i great reversal. Instead of too little Run- 
ehine, Ave have too much. 

THE AI A X IX POSSESSIOX. 

IN FlVn CtlArTEUS.— CHAITKU 1. 

T;fERE are many ups and downs in some Iia’cs, 
far more than are usually dreamed of by the few 
who, ‘born with a silver sprmn in their mouth,* 
pursue the ev(*n tenor of tlun'r path, unruflled 
by the cares and alilictions which crowd upon, 
and too often ovcTwlndm the less fortumite. 
Hard as it is to grapple with and hoar the troubles 
which are. in(;vitiible to us in the ordinary course 
of nature, those we induce by our oavii imlis- 
cretion and folly are still more galling. I am 
afraid my case must rank among the latter, as 
you shall presently hear. 

I will not inflict upon you my antecedents ; 
Rullicieiit to state that 1 am the son (jf a gentleman 
in good, though not opulent circiiiuhtiuices. My 
father gave me an excellent ediicfition, and after- 
Avards a fair start in life by mticling me to a 
neighbouring solicitor. 1 might have done aa’cII, 
for 1 liked the profession, and Avas an apt nuyul ; 
but, unfortunately — as is the case Avitli too 
many intellectual young men — I fell into cauI 
company. It is iiiiiiecessary to enumerate the 
steps, from bad to Avorse, Avbich gradually led to 
iny undoing ; eventually, I so far disgraced myself 
that my indentures were cancelled. AshameVl to 
meet my father, I went out into the world an 
outcast, Avith scarcely a shilliiig in my pocket. 
Failing other employment, 1 was at last compelled 
—though bitterly repugnant to my feelings— to 
accept the humble occupatiou of a ojunmuii liailifi’; 
and here niy narrative begins. 

‘Meredith,* said my chief to me one bright 
IMay morning, Avhen I waited upon him for 
instructions, ‘ I wish you to run ilown to Brite- I 
leigh ill the matter of Warley against Wintock, \ 
ami tiike posBoasion in the usual manner. You j 
will be more tlian ordinarily careful, n.s we have I 
i to do with a very subtle customer. Jones has j 


already been doAvn in the neighbourhood ; but 
has returned unsuccessful and quite disheartened. 
I hope, howev(*r, ^^ou will have better luck. 
Wli(*n once within the pr('mis(*s, you had better 
sleep Avith one eye open, or not at all, if you can 
so manage it.’ 

Now, 1 rather prided myself upon my profes- 
sional dcxti-rity, and this my iiiiidoyer Knew; 
but it Avoiild iiave been cliiklisli t«) boast before 
him. I therefore smiled, but sfiid nothing. 
Some other directions folloAV(*d, of no import- 
ance to my tale ; and after packing a few neces- 
saries in a carpet-) Mg, I ■'Started iV»r Britehigh. 
It Av.'ta the dusk of cA'cniing Avbt'ii I arri\"ed at' my 
destination ; and I fortbwitli proct-eded to recon- 
noitre the iu*(‘miscs in Avliich 1 was for a time to 
domicile as the humble n'presciitatiA’^o of the 
‘majesiy of ilie law,* and take under my surA’eil- 
Ifince the goods, chattels, ».S:c., of Arthur Wintock, 
Es(|., iinfil either the Just claims of AVarley 
AVarley, Esq., f)f VV\'nicy Hall should be fully and 
duly satistuMl, together A\ith all legal expenses 
incurnid ; or thi‘ said goods, chattels, &c., slioiud 
be publicly brought to the hammer. 

On iiiy arrival at the Aullage of Briteleigh, I 
A\’^eiit at once to have a sight of tlie house intrusted 
to me. Briteleigh Hall Avaa a large, gloomy, old- 
fashioned building of the preceding century, and 
stood at some distjince from the lugh-road, and 
in the centre of a park of considerable extent 
The original edifice seemed to have been added 
to at different periods ; for the superstructni'e 
rose in a motley succession of triangular gabled 
ends from the onthonsivs to tlie ]>rincipal roof, 
Avhich, surrounded hy a parapid., and croAA'ned 
wdth enormous stacks of tall chimney-pots, 
cai>ped the Avhole. It struck me at the first 
glance, that hoAviwer strongly bolted and barred 
below, it Avould be easy for any burglar to scale 
the height and e fleet an entrance, hy one of 
the numerous garret casements Avhich fronted 
the ]>arnpet, unless the same were strongly 
secured. Howc'ver, as I had no tliought of 
enteiing the house hy this Avay myself, and as 
it was too late to hope to elfect an entrance at 
all that evening, I return(‘«l to the village, and 
AA'alked into the Three N(nj{i, a comfortable road- 
side inn, about a hiindnal yards from the ])ark- 
gates. 1 mitered the snug bar-parlour and pi'ated 
myself. It Avas occiqiied only by the lamllord 
and two other persons, tradesmen of the Aullage. 
The three Avere (juietly sipping their glasses and 
having a friemlly chat. 

‘ Fine evening, sir,’ said mine host, as, noticing 
that I Avas a strang»*r, he saluted me respectfully. 

‘ AVhat will you please to take ] * 

‘Oh, a little rum-and-water, if you please. 
— Can 1 ha\'e a bed here to-night, lainilorrl?’ 

‘By all means, sir! — second-floor back. — Going 
to stay long ? ’ 

‘Hum! That depcinls upon circumstances. 
At any rate, I may require it f(>r three or four 
nights at least.* 

1 felt dispost'd to secure a night-lodging for 
a short tiims ; for in our line w'e are by no means 
sure Avlieii or how Ave shall be able to obtain 
access to the premises of Avhich aat, are to take 
temporary ‘iiossession.’ Besides, my inn expenses 
Avoiild be refunded ; a few extra shillings were 
tln'reforc of no consequence. 

My entrance ami the bustle of the lainllord 
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haJ inteiTnptt3d the talk for a while ; hut after 
a few coiiiiiioiijdaee niinarka, sucli as usually 
pass between stJ’aiigers, 1 settled down quietly 
to my rum-and-water, and the conversation was 
resumed. 

‘They do say ho used her moat cruelly, poor 
young lady,* said the stouter of the tradesmen, 
who sat nearest the fireplace, and who appeared 
to bo indignant about some point which had 
been mooted. 

‘ Cruelly ! I should think he did,* replied tlie 
other. ‘Ah! it was a sad affair for her when 
her poor j)a]m died. How he could leave her 
in the guardianship of such an old curmudgeon 
beats mv understanding.* 

‘Well,* replied the other, ‘he didn’t show the 
black-feather so much while the old man was 
alive ; and they say he was greatly disappointed 
that his brother did not leave him a good 
share of the property. It appears he beqilcathed 
nearly all to Miss Marin, his only daughter, allow- 
ing, however, a handsome sum per aimum to her 
guaidiaii, to meet the expenses of bringing her 
up. It is said that the latter tried to force her 
into a marriage with her cousin, his son George, 
as unprincipled as himself, and as reckless a 
spendthrift and gambler as ever handled the 
dice.* 

‘Ah! well, 1 suppose that was before I came 
into tbe village then, neighbour. You know I 
only left the north last Christmas twelvemonth. 
— But where is the young lady now 1 * 

‘That’s a question neither T nor any one else 
in Britelcigh can satisfactorily aiisw(*r. All we 
know is, that she was at the Hull. The Squire 
gave out about a twelvemonth aftiT her father’s | 
death, that she had gone to Paris to com})lete j 
her education ; but no one ev(‘r saw lier go, 
or has ever seen her since. There are never 
any letters in a female hand received at tJie 
Hall, either from France or elsewhcTc — at least 
BO asserts Simmons the grocer, wlio kcujps the 
post-olilce.* 

‘But the servants — do they never speak of 
her 7 Surely they must kuow.’ 

‘He keeps none that are allowed to enter the 
house, except a big bully of an Italian fellow, 
whom he brought from abroad— for lie w’as 
formerly a resident in Italy, and had only 
returned to England a year or two before his 
brother’s decease — and a cross-grained old woman, 
who is as impenetrable as adamant, for no one 
can ever get anything out of her. Neither the 
gardener, nor the odd man who jobs about the 
premises and looks after the liorses, is allowed 
to intrude. A great part of tlie house is shut 
up as closely as if the whole were uninhabited. 
However, it is supposed to be full of real good 
furniture, for old Mr Wintock lived in great style, 
and none has ever been known to bo disposed 

Hitherto, I had taken hut little interest in the 
conversation ; for 1 was busily employed in 
rumin/iting upon my plans for the morrow. 
Thougli they ha<l spoken of the Hall, it had not 
fixed my attention. But wh*en the name of 
wintock was mentioned, it roused me at once, 
and 1 immediately asked : ‘ Are you speaking 
ol Mr Wintock— up the way?’ pointing with my 
thumb ill the direction of his mansion. 

‘The very same, sir,’ replied the stout man, 


glad to have another interested auditor. ‘Ah!’ 
he continued, ‘there’s something exceedingly 
m^^aterious about tbe disappearance of tliat young 
huly. Some even go so lar as to hint foul-play. 

1, for one, don’t quite believe that. But certain 
it is, you wouldn’t catch one of the village 
people crossing the park alter dark.* 

‘ 1 ndecd ! Why not ? * 

‘Why, sir, you see I don’t take any heed of 
such superstitious nonsense myself ; but it is 
whispered among the poorer folk that a white 
face 18 sometimes seen at the windows at unearthly 
hours, and that fearful shrieks have occasionally 
been heard at midnight You know what a 
country village is, and how easily a place obtains 
the repute of being haunted. Once upon a time, 
some of our fellows would steal up there after 
dark U) catch a rabbit or two, for there is a 
warren on the far side of the house ; hut I ’d 
venture a five-pound note that not one of them 
would hp hardy enough to try now for all the 
I rabbits m the county. There are reports, too, 
that old Wintock, or he and his son together, 
have outrun the constable.* 

‘ Oh ! ^ Is it true, think you ? * 

^ ‘I believe it to be so. They do say that the 
life Mr George and his father lead has involved 
both very deeply in liabilities which neither 
am meek Hrinking, horsenicing, gambling, and, 
if people are to be credited, swindling, are to be 
numbered among their accomplishimmts. The 
last dodge was a clevcir, though a rascally one.’ 

‘ Hum ! What might that be ? * 

‘Well, it seems that old Wintock had run 
matUirs so close that he was daily threatened by 
one of his tradcs])eople with an execution. As 
he owed largely, hci bethought himself that if 
this was once suffoi'»'d to ialte effect, the rest of 
his creditors would be after him immediately. 
To save matters, Ik* goes to a Mr Warley of I 
Warley Hall, in Downshire, of whom lie had 
some knowledge, represents that he is staying 
in his neighbourhood for a short time, and that, 
in consequence of exj>euses which young Wintock 
has inciirr(*d at college, he has occasion for a few 
hundreds; and so induced the old gentleman to 
advance him the money on a hill of three months 
at good interest. When the time expired, the 
hill was dishonoured - not a rap to meet it, at 
lejist at the banker’s.* 

‘Then young Wintock wjis not at college?* 

‘Not he. It was all a scheme to rid them of 

S H'sent difficulties. But I suppose old Warley is 
own upon them at last rather sharp.* 

All this 1 knew before, but was not aware 
that it was also known at Briteleigh. The old 
Iiroverh says, ‘111 news travels apace.* It is 
astonishing how rapidly the misfortunes or crimes 
of even the most wary get noised abroad, in spite 
of the most strenuous efforts to keep them con- 
ee^alcd. I did not, however, enlighten my friend 
as to my foreknowledge, though I could not help 
tliinkiiig that he partly guessed the import of 
my visit to the village. But I did not deem it 
expedient to satisfy his evident curiosity, lest in 
some way it might embarrass my movements. I 
accordingly took an early opportunity of changing 
the subject ; and after spending a very comfortable 
evening in social chat, retired to rest. 

I rose early next morning, and sauntered care- 
lessly into the park, making a circuit, to examine 
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the house more thorouj^hly. If possible, it {ip])earccl 
xuore sombre and uninvitiii'' by daylight than 
on the previous evening. Not that I attached 
iinich importance to the talc of my inlormant 
about its being haunted ; but its heavy closed 
windows and its general dilapidated look gave 
it altogether a chilling appearance, Avhich jarred 
dismally with the fresh spring scenery around. 

I cautiously neared the house and made a careful 
reconnaissance. Apparently, no one w.as sih-ring. 
The front-<loor T found Avas fastened, i went 
quietly round to the yjml at the back and tried 
the latch of the kitchen door. It w'as fastened 
also. 

‘Hullo, guv’ncr, what do Vo want?* 

I fairly started, and looked up, for I had 
thought myself nnperceived. I could for the 
moment see no onci. 

‘Wants to rob the house, do *ee?* the voice 
continued. ‘Wait till 1 calls the mc'aster to *ee. 
Thieves, thieves ! * 

At the same moment the barking of a largo 
dog broke forth within the house. 1 grasped my 
heavy walking-stick more tightly ; it had a loaded 
handle. 1 did not feel altogether comfortable. 
The voice was that of the gardener. He came 
into the yard through a Binall gateway which 1 
had not observed, and which led into the garden. 
He held a long sharp three-pronged fork in his 
hand. 1 saw at a glance that move the first was 
defeated. Supposing the inmates to be ignorant 
of ni> arrival, iny jdaii ha<l been to cower (juietly 
by the door until ope.iied for egress, winch I Inul 
c; Iculated would be early in the morning, by one 
()1 tlie domestics — either for water, as there Wiis a 
]nimp in the yard, or for some other jiurpose — 
and then slip in W’itli a dash. Once in, I did 
not despair of holding my ground, for 1 had on 
me a coiqile of v(‘ry pretty ‘ persuaders,* in case 
of attempted viohmee ^a pair of pocket pistols. 

‘There !’ 1 said (piietly ; ‘sloj) that confounded 

II ruse. You know better than that. Is ]VIr 
Wintock in ?* 

The man grinned. ‘ (^an’t *xactly say. Diiniio. 
Which on Vm?* 

‘The elder ]^list(‘r Wintock. 1 want to see him 
on iiartic.uhir business.’ 

‘I)oVe?’ 

‘Here; come tins way a minute,* T whispered, 
at the same time lioldiiig uj) a sovereign hetw'tum 
my linger and thumh and stepping under cover 
of the eaves of an outhouse. ‘Now, don*t you 
think you can get me speech wntli Mr Wintock 
this morning for this little bit of yellow stull ? 
You don’t pick up sovereigns every day, I dare- 
say.* 

1 had hastily determined to secure the fellow^ 
as an ally if possible, and felt that a hribii was 
the only means of doing so. 

lie scratched his head, grinned, and looked 
wistfully at the coin. ‘ Oi dares to say 1 could — 
out of doors ; * and he stretched out his hand for 
it. 

‘Not so fast, my man. You must cam it first. 
It must be inside. You are not such a flat but 
that you guess my business here. Let me only 
put one foot within the doorway, and it is 
yours.* 

The gardener gave me a peculiar look, and burst 
into a loud haw-haw ! as he turned away. ‘No 
use, measter 1 Tother chap tried that littie game.* 


I saw' my scheme was frustrated, and that there 
W'as no help for it. Nevertheless, 1 hung about 
tilt* pj-cniisi's for some time, hut to no purpose. 
I went away for a while, and returned again as 
stealtlnly as i could. T w'atched the house for 
days, and from every available comer tliat 1 could 
use us a hitling-jdace. The inmat(*R were too 
much upon their guanl. It appeared there was a 
pump in the scullery ns well as in the yard, and 
plenty of coal in the cellars. The ])lace seemed 
victualled for a siege. Not a soul ever passed or 
rtpassed the door, at least wdtli my cognisance. 
WJiat orders were issued, were givlm to Hodge 
from an upper window, inaccessible by me. At 
last 1 (lct(‘rinincd to give up watching, and try 
if I could not accomplish iiiy purjiose in some 
other w’ay. 1 withdrew, foiled, hut not defeated. 

Thus mattiTS remained for sonn^ time, until 
I began to think 1 should fare no better tliaii 
niy iiredecessoi*, and to grow' dispirited ; when 
a lucky accident turned up, which aided me not 
a little. 

One afternoon, disgusted with my ill Buccess, 
I had taken a w'alk round tlie park, Jind had nearly 
reached the side remotest from the Hull, when 
t was startled by hearing sounds of altercation 
and loud sc.reams for lu*lp. I did not hesitate 
an insbint ; but in tw o minutes had scah?d the 
park palings and lcap(*il into the lonely by-road 
w'hich bounded them on that side. It W’us well 
that I did so ; for I w'as just in time to render 
ellicient aid to an elderly female vainly attempting 
to hold her own against two villainous-looking 
trumps. The old dame was a carrier from Brite- 
leigh to a neighbouring tow'n, whither she w'ent 
thi’ee times a week with her cart and blind pony, 
to fetch and cany for the villagers, packages 
and parcels of all descriptions, from a lady’s dress 
to half a pouml of tea. The rascals attempted 
to help tli(‘msclves to some of the numerous piro- 
visions in tlie vehiclii ; and hea'iig r-esistiHl by ner, 
W'cre just on tlie point of using violence when 
J rusfied nnpei’cidved to the rescue, and caused 
the fellow's to beat, a hasty retreat. 

The dame w’a.s prid’use in tier thanks for my 
timely assistance, aiul earnest in her way to make 
me some recoiiq)(*nse. Tin*, poor old creature had 
been terribly alarmed, and shook like an aspen. 
In assisting her to rcjiack lier things, ana in 
trying to reassure her, I vea y naturally inquired 
w hen* she was going. 

‘ Deed, an’ 1 be goin’ on to the Hall.* 

The mention of the Hall arrested ray attention, 
and an i<lea immetliaiely occurred to me. This 
time, liow'ever, I determined to experimentalise, 
without taking my ally into my confidence. 

‘Going to the Hall, mother, are you?* I said 
carelessly. ‘ All ! I suppose you take parcels 
there very often, of course ? * 

* Wliy, y(‘.s, I do, and I don’t now'. I go every 
fortnight for the linen. The family don’t wash 
at limne ; they send it all to Mrs Biggs at the 
village. Them clothes-baskets you see there,* 
she added, nodding to them, ‘are for the Wintocks ; 
i ’m goin’ to leave *eni as I go along.* 

‘ Well, dame,* I said, ‘ I am only out for a stroll. 
Perhaps those scamps may be lurking about some- 
wdiere, to give yoix another turn as soon os 1 am 
faiiiy out of sight. Suppose 1 ride a little way 
with you for protection. What say you ? ’ 

The dame willingly assented ; and I mounted 
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the rart beside her. It was pretty closely packed 
\iritli sundry parcels, besides the baskets in qnes- 
ti(>n, and well secured behind with a coverlet, 
tied down to the hinder jiart of the cart. The 
blind pony started at a shambling trot. Mrs 
, Stokes and I got into conversation. 

‘How do you contrive to get these great 
baskets out of the cart and into the house 'i * 

‘Oh, that’s easily done. I untie the cloth 
behind ; and Martha — that’s the old Avoman at 
the Ilall — or else the Italian servant, helps me in 
with ’em.’ 

And so we jogged on, chatting, roun^l the 
exterior of the park, until within a few dozen 
yards of its gates. 

‘ Dame ! * I said suddenly, ‘ I did 3’ou a good 
turn a little while back ; now 1 Avant you to do 
one for me in return.’ 

Mrs Stokes was taken at a disadvantage, and 
looked at me Avith a ])(;rplexed expressitui up(»n 
her countenance. She clearly did not know wdiat 
to make of my observation. 

‘I see that your enrt is well filh;d behind,’ I 
continiuid, * so as to screen any cnie in front from 
observation, while you are unloading the baskets, 
if he crouches in this spare place by the sojit. 
Noav, 1 have a fancy just to ride up close to the 
Hall, so os to g(*.t a pc(*p at it unpeiceived, and 
Avhich I can easily do through this small hole in 
the side of the cart. 1 have heard a great deal 
of talk {ibout the old place during the short time 
I have been in this part of the country, and feel 
a little curious ; but, for a ciThiin reason of 1113’^ 
own, T don’t Avisli to be seen by the inmates.’ 

* Mercy mo ! man ! ’ ejaculated the old lady, 
Avith a pull at the reins Avhich brought the bliinl 
pony to a sudden stan<l, almost flinging him upon 
Ilia haunches, ‘what can y«ni Avant such a thing 
as that for? I hope you mean no harm. Surely 
your face is too honest for a ’ 

‘ Burglar,’ said I, liniahing the sentence for her. 
‘Now, that’s very complimentary in<h?cd, after the. 
assistance I gave you just now. I never heard 
of a thief interfering to prevent a robbiTy.’ J 
spoke as if offended, and could see the poor old 
cri?ature’H feelings were hurt. 

‘Na, na ! I didn’t mean that But it seems 
such an odd thing like.’ 

‘ Dame ! I suppose they paA’’ 3^011 pretty 
regularly up there 1 ’ 

‘Humph! Wish 1 could say they did. Oaa'c 
me a matter of a dozen shillings. Always behind. 
I’romise to pay. Get a little by dribs and drabs. 
It’s hard lines, though, for an old body like 
me.* 

‘Ah, now! let me do as I say, and here’s a 
sovereign for you ; that will clear the debt and 
IcaA-'e you a little balance besides.’ 

The old lady hooked at me hard in the face, 
and then at the coin. ‘ I understand,’ .she said ; ‘ a 
friend of the family — Avants to see without being 
Been, before making yourself knoAvn. Just come 
from abroad, perhaps, eli ? No ! young man ; put 
up your money'. One good turn (leserves another. 
It shall neA'cr be said that old Sally Stokes Avas 
too greedy to return a favoui* without being paiil 
for it, so you may in.st do as you please.’ 

‘Thank ee, mother. I knew you’d oblige me. 
If ever I U;ive the chance. I’ll repay y^’ou with 
interest ; but I shidl insist upon 3'our ucceptmg 
this at least,’ at the same time slipping a croAVii 


into her palm. ‘Now, don’t speak to me, or 
take any more notice of me than if I AA'as a 
young sucking-pig for the Squire’s table.’ So 
saying, I crouched down in the coveted comer, 
and disposed a few of the parcels so as to 
effectually screen me from observation. In a 
fcAV seconds more we had entered the park. Jog, 
jog, up the long avenue, through the Avieket gate, 
and up to the back-door. The dame alighted, 
rang the bell, and commenced unfastening the 
coverlet behind. An upper window was opened. 
‘ Oh, it ’s only Mrs Stokes Avith the linen,’ said a 
female A'oice. ‘Wait till T chiiin up the dog;’ 
and the window was iiii mediately closed again. 

I began to feel n(‘rvous f«)r the success of my 
plan. Soon the door Avas opened ; and with a 
iiassing observation, the female servant of Mr 
Wintock commenced assisting Mrs Stokes with 
the first and largest basket of linen. I waited 
till 1 saw them enter the bouse and turn up 
a long passage ; thiui, hastily alighting from the 
curt, I slipj)ed in softly after them. 


SAVED BY OIL. 

Froat an officer in the service of a South of 
England Sliipping 0)nipan3»^, avc Lave received 
the folloAviiig iiarratiA'e. of bis experiences of 
the use of oil in a tcunpestuoiis sea : 

In April 1809, I sailed from Cardiff as cliief- 
niate of a barque called the Glamorganshire, 
Avhose dimensions Avere — length, one hundred 
and forty-eight feet ; breadth, 27*5 feet ; depth, 
17*5 feet ; and register tonnage, 45*7 tons ; built 
of greeiibeurt, Avith iron beams, and classed at 
Lloyd’s Al, four teen years. As may be in- 
feiTed from our iiort of d(*parture, our ciargo 
AA’as c,<ud, of Avliich there Avere upwards of 
seven hundred tons 011 board. And 1 riim em- 
ber remarking as Ave left the docks, that our 
draught at the stern post was eipial to the depth 
of hold, but the draught forAvard was some twenty 
inches less. But be that as it may, although 
I did not mejisurc our freeboard, I know that 
it AA'as very small, and I telt sure that in heavy 
AvtiatluT our ship Avoiild be u wet one. Encoun- 
tering a south-west gale os Ave left the docks, 
AA'e had an ojiportunity of testing the capabilities 
of the creAV, which consisted of two able-bodied 
seamen, two ordinary seamen, one cook-and- 
steAA'ard, three mates, a cai’penter, the captain, 
and eix apprentices, two or three of Avhom had 
made one vt)yage to sea, the others being quite 
inexperienced. 

When we dismissed the tug off Tuindy Island, 
AA'e made sail, and before many hours passed, 
had to reef the topsails ; but our apprentices 
would not go aloft, as they were afraid to 
leave the deck. Nevertheless, by dint of a 
little encouragement, they were induced to 
ascend to the fore-topsail yard, and assist to 
the best of tlieii’ ability in reefing the sail ; 
and^ before we had got south of the roaring 
follies, they could all hand-reef and steer in 
a very creditable manner. Unfortunately, our 
carpenter died before we reached Madeira, and 
jw the ship Avas on her first A^oyage, there 
were lots of ciu*poiitering jobs to do, which 
devolved chiefly upon myself and the captain. 

, So, AA’hile wo were running through the trade- 
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winds, wtj lijul managed to get the ship pretty 
Bc^uare and ready for heavy wi\ither. 

Rounding the Cape in July — which is there 
the depth of wdnter — we edged away southward 
until the parallel of from thirty-eight to 
thirty-nine degrees south was reached, and upon 
which parallel it was determined that we would 
run down the easting. we began to 

encounter stormy weather. Well do 1 remem- 
ber that tt few nights after crossing the meridian 
of the Cape, we had a fresh nortli-west wind, 
and were under topsails and courses, when, 
about half-past seven r.M., a heavy head-sea 
sprang up from the eastward, causing the sliij) 
to dive and idiingo violently. We liappened 
to be pumping tlie ship at the time when 
she took a heavy dive, stove in the h)r(* (!iid 
of the forecastle — which was a house built 
abaft th(* foremast — can-iiid away all the trusses 
and cranes of the four toj)sail -yards, tlm.‘w the 
third-mate on to his liead, and caused my 
chest to turn a somersault, and remain bottom 
up wliibi the decks were floo<led with water, 
the ship having buried herself as lar as the 
foremast. Here I was the beginning of om* 
troubles ; for next dny the wind hauled to 
the westward, and rajodly increase<l to a gab*, 
accompanied i)y a rising sea. The wind then 
veered a little to the southward, wlien the 
weather became clear. \\\* were now mu- 
lling before the brave west winds, nnd these, 
accom]>:iuied as they were by the stupendous 
seas >\hich they raised, drove our shi]) at a 
spo' d of something like twelve knots an hour. 
These magnilhient seas are a splendid sight, 
rolling as they do with such stately majesty, 
changing from dark blue at the base to gra.>, 
and then to a beautiful scmi-trans]>arent green, 
neiir the crest, that curls over with an awe- 
insniriiig roar, breaking into froth and foam, 
and ca])i)iiig these, miniature, 'water-mountains 
a,s with snow. Yet grand in asjnuit as these 
waves are, they api)roach a vessel’s stiTii in 
a Wfiy which is sometiiiieH far from jdeasaiit, 
for they cimu; on us with an angiy rush, 
rapidly increasing in velocity ; and if tliev 
<lo not come on board, lliey break ai'oiind 
U'iili a disappointeil roar. 

After se lidding for seve,ral days before these 
gales, and being pooped and quartered by many 
heavy seas, our vessel was bi'coming the worse 
of the biitl'eting. Some of the boats had bemi 
stove in, the cabin and forecastle several times 
washed out, while the deck-houses themselves wei’e 
as leaky as sieves. One afternoon, the ca]>tain 
and myself were employed calking the toj> 
of the cabin-house, when a lieavy sea boarded 
the ship, washing us both off tlie lirmse, and 
dashing us into the luizcn-rigging, Avlicre we 
grasped the shrouds, and were saved from going 
overboard. Had we been at work a few feet 
iartber aft at the time, we would have gone 
clear off Uie rigging and perished. Our calking- 
irons ami inaUets w'ere swept overboard. 

These gales continuing to blow day after 
day, our poor bartiue was suffering miicli, nearly 
alf the biihvurks having been washed away ; 
W'hile the long-boat, which was stowed in 
chocks on the main-hatch, and contained the 
pinnace, stowed bottom up inside, was split into 
two by the pinnace being driven right through 


lier, and both lay a mass of wreck on the 
deck, only prevented from being wiisbed away 
by the lashings and grilles which still held on. 
The sparii spars were even washed away, drag- 
ging with them, out of the deck, the ring-bolts to 
which tliey wiM’e lashed. The afUT or boohy- 
batch was covmvd with a network of lashing.s, 
so persistent tlid the sea seem in its endeavours 
to wash it away. 

Our time was now em]>b>yed in repairing 
damage, and no sooner was oiii; thing secured 
than something else was washed a<lrift ; or tlie 
crew was so re,]ieate,dly washed away from their 
work, that it ha«l sometimes to be abandoned alto- 
gether. The ca])taiii began to regret that he had 
not liglitene<l the ship, by heaving cargo over- 
board, when lie had the opportunity. But it was 
now too late, for no bateli could liave been opened 
without swaiiqiing tlie sliip. 

During tlie iiight-\\atc,lu‘s the vessel was steered 
liy the two able si'ameii, of wliom there, was one 
in each watch ; the captain and myself for night 
after night taking oiir shift of four liouivs at tlie 
wheel, which ri*(jnircd two liands to manage it. 
These grand seas still rolled after us, or passed us 
with their tiH'inendons roar ; while others would 
break over the taflVail and dash on board, when 
we, before we were aware of wliat was coming 
bidiind us, would be, knocked down, washed under 
the wheel, and on some occasions fur forward 
from the wheel. Tlu‘, cabins would be tilled, so 
that the watch was almost contiiiuonsly employed 
during the night in baling out the houses and 
cabins. 

It was one middle watch wdiile at the wheel, 
assisted by one of the able seamen, tliat the wind 
was blowing with unusual fury, accompanied by 
bard squalls and a tremendous st‘a, which broke 
on board with such freijiii'iicy, knocking about 
and bruising us at tin* 'wlieel, that we began to 
wonder if it were possible for the vessel to survive 
till daylight. At about four a.m. a great breaker 
came roaring, in its destructive, ami irresistible 
liiry, over the taft’rail, followed almost iminedi- 
ateJy by another, which washed us away from the 
wheel, hurst in the eahin tloors, lilled it, and also 
the ship’s deck up to the levid of the, topgallant 
rail. Our little vcs.m'I staggeivd and trembled 
under the pre.'>sure, for slie was now completely 
submerged. Had a tbinl coiiibe.r of a sea followed 
tlie sccoiul, ] think she would have certainly 
foundiTed. As it was, she seemed to hesitate for 
a moment as to whether she would float or sink ; 
and just as we were tliinking she was going 
down, she ficemed to shudder and slialce herself, 
find began to rise and reciover her way. She had 
been nearly at a stamlstill during this dire 
ordeal. 

After regaining the wheel, which was done 
almost immediately after the second sea broke 
on board, and in much less time than it has 
taken me t<> relate what hapjiened, -we found the 
vessel within two or three jioiiits of her course, 
ami quickly got her straight again. 'When 
conversing with my companion, he informed me 
that he had serveil several years in schooners 
employed in carrying fruit from the Western 
Islands to England, and that wdien running before 
a heavy gale and high sea, it w’os the custom to 
liave two canvas bugs tilled with oil and hung one 
over each quarter, whence the oil diipped into the 
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Bca, anti tlifl'usin" itself over the surface, smoothed 
the waves. This statement I rejjeatetl to the 
captain, who without any hesitation gave his 
sanction to the experiment ; and as soon as it was 
daylight, I sent this man to maJto t\yo bags such 
as he liad seen used on board the fruit schooners. 
When ilattoned out, these bags were of a 
triangular shai^e, with the apex cut off, and when 
hill'd with any liquid, assumiid a conical form. 
In fact, they were none other than the sailors* 
duff-bags. These bags might contain each about 
half a gallon of oil, but into each was poured only 
about a quart, for we had not much to spare ; the 
mouths were securely tied, and then they were 
hung one over each quarter. The oil now began 
to drip slowly into the sea ; and after a few 
minutes, the effect produced seemed the work of 
magic. Although tiie wind was still blowing a 
fierce gale, the sea seemed to bo coniparatixely 
hushed, and, in the wake of the vessel, calm ; for 
instead of the angry roar which wo had been so 
accustomed to hear at our backs while steering 
the vcssiil, all was ([uiet, save occasionally a bigger 
and more furious wave Avould hip a little of its 
subdued crest over the taffrail and quarters with 
a hissing and defiant noise. What was before a 
great combing sea, was now reiluced to a huge, 
mountainous swell, which* rolled harmlessly up 
to us and passed us with a smooth and almost 
combless crest. But on eacli side of our track, 
and where the oil had not diffused itself, the 
waves still broke and roared with unabated fury. 

For many days we ran before these noble gales 
and seas ; but not anotheT ever came on board. 
At times the canvas bags became clogged with this 
oil, and then they were pricked with a large 
roping-ncedle, which was attached to one of tin ‘in 
by a lanyard for that purpose. The (luanlity of 
oil used, so far as T remera1)er, did not exceed half 
a gallon in the twenty-four hours. Compared 
with such a small quantity of oil, the effect of it 
upon the sea was almost incredible. 

Relating the above facts to some friends in 
Nagasaki, among whom was an Irishman, the 
latter remai’ked that it was no wonder the sea 
was smoothed with the oil, since the latter was so 
slippery that the wind could not take hold of it. 
Now, i have since learned from your Journal that 
this really is the reason, though 1 was perhaps 
disposed to think at the time that the Irishman 
was only quizzing me. 

S P 0 N G E-O U L T I V A T I O N. 

It not unfrcqucntly liappens that nature’s most 
useful and c«»nsequently ino.st valuable products 
are those which ai^» ‘free as the light and air 
of heaven’ to all. Tt is a pity that it is neces- 
saiy we should odd that these are the things also 
which ore most frequently and unwarrantably 
abused. Cupidity, carelessness, waste, and a 
wanton disregard' of the future, is the return 
often made for all the lavish bounty of nature. 
Need we wonder that nature retaliates, and that 
diminution, dearth, and ultimate extinction are 
the results of this ruthless disregard of her laws 
and operations. We might give many examples 
of this waste— a waste which in many cases would 
most certainly have ended in extinction of the 
|>roduct, had not the legislature interfered in 
time with its protecting jjower. If such a recital, 


however, is litted to teach us a lesson, the lesson 
is certainly not complete without a reference also 
to the reverse side of the picture, in which man’s 
ingenuity and industry in assisting nature to 
increase her stores have redeemed to a gnat 
extent the darker side to which we have just 
re birred. Here also we might tfdco examples 
from every department of nature, and show what 
man has done by his skill and j^ersevcrance in 
fostering, often amid much disccjiiriigement and 
failure, nature’s operations ; and in so doing, has 
not only increased and cheapened her commodi- 
ties, but frequently laid the foundation of new 
industries. 

Soiiietliiiig approaching to what we have thus 
shortly indi<‘aie<l is apparently taking place in 
the siioiige-lisliery industry ; and Ave mention it 
at priiscjit tt) show what has recently been 
accomplished in artificially propagating this use- 
ful article. The sponges of cunimereo are almost 
entirely obtained from tropical or sub-tropical 
seas ; the Mediterranean and Red Seas in tho 
one hemisphere ; and the Caribheen Islands, 
Bahaman Archiptdago, and the southern and 
we.stern coasts of Florida, in tlie other. In those 
regions sponges .'iLlain their greatest development 
both in form ami species. It is in the bust-named 
localities that the experiments which we are about 
to mention were conducted, and wbieh wi*ro 
imdertalveii from the fac,t that the spougc-fisheriea 
on all the suiToundiiig coasts Avere being rapidly 
exbausted. 

The natural process of reproduetion in the 
sponge is, avo may state, clRjcted by gemmation 
or bnddiiig-olf. The gemmules or buds in the 
first instaiico are minute globular particles of 
gelatinous matter sj)ruuting forth from the 
interior of the canals as small protuberances, 
the foot-stalks of Avliich gradually becoining 
narrower, they ultimately delach themselves 
from the j)arent hoily, and float abf>ut nulil 
they again settle doAvii — often in diskuit loeuliliea 
— where they fix themseh^es, and form tho 
foundation of new growths. It has, liuwiiver, 
been long known that they might also he pro 
pagated by division ; but not until the secies 
of experiments lately conducted at Fine Key, 
Florida, has it been practically demonstrated 
that their artificial culth^ation might be com- 
mercially successful. 

ToAviirds the end of last year, a sponge of 
‘fine texture and in every respect nerfect,’ 
measuring seven inches by eight, was exhibited, 
Avhich liad been grown from a ‘planting’ some 
niontlis previously. The planting was conducted 
ill tho folloAving manner : From a parent 
Bi>onge, a series of triangular cuttings were 
made, through Avhich a stick Avas inserted, and 
then stuck in the sand on tho sponge-bed near 
to the shore. All this part of uio process 
Avas carefully conducted under Avater, so that 
the cuttings were iieA^er remoAT-d from their 
natural element. In a later series of exi»eri- 
ments, equally successful, the cuttings Avere 
planted on a rocky bottom, seciu'cd by wires, 
and coA’ered Avitli several inches of mud. Appa- 
rently the first operation of nature after tho 
planting is to heal over the fresh-cut surfaces, 
and this it takes between three and four months 
to accomplish, after Avhich the growth of the 
sponge begins ; and so rapidly does it groAv, that 
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within other three months, a cutting of about the 
size of a peach will increase to four and even six 
inches in diameter. At this rate, a f^ood market- 
able sponge can be produced within the year. 
This growth, we may add, contrasts very favour- 
ably with those reared naturally, as even under 
the most favourable circumstances a period of 
two years at least is required to renew the crop 
that has been laid bare by the sponge-divers. 

We have used the expression here, ‘under 
favourable circumstiinces,* on purpose, iis there 
are many factors to be considered in the culti- 
vation of the sponge. Aristotle, for example, who 
was probably the first to subject the sponge to 
scientific investigation, remarked the differences in 
their texture, and tried to account for it by stating 
that ‘in general, those which grow in deep and 
still waters ai*e the softest, f(jr the wind and waves 
harden sponges, as they do other things tliat grow, 
and check their growth.* Aristotle was riglit in 
his observation, all the softest and finest sponges 
being undoubtedly obtained ut a deqith of 
from eight to thirty fathoms ; hut he was pro- 
bably w'l'ong in deduction, for the tides and waves, 
as carrying that on which the sponges feed, are 
necessary for their speedy growth and iierfection. 
In this respect, the experiiuonts at Pine Key were 
unfortunate, as they had to he performed in 
shallow water, and in a position where the tides 
and waves had probably their miiiiniuiii influence 


upon them. Inc disa*l vantage, however, is one 
wnich altogethiii* tells in favour of the experiment ; 
as, with winds and waves and tides favourable, 
the artificial propagation might be exjiected to 
be more rapidly developed still. 

Whether the ai'tilicial proriagation can bo 
conducted in deep waters from wbicli tbe 
finer-texturo sponges are obtained, remains to 
be seen.; but even admitting failure in tins 
direction, much may be dune to conipeiLsate for 
it ill the care bestowed upon tbe cuttings, &c., 
from which tbe future sponges are to be reared. 
Every fine knows what can be done by care 
and selection in the propagating of plants and 
flowers ; and we have no reason whatever to 
doubt that, with experience, much will also be 
acconiplisbcd with sponges, and that both slia])e 
and quality may be develoi>ed to a considerable 
extent. We wish the enterprise every Buccess, 
not only because there is a prospect of its opening 
up a new iiulustry, but also because it will likely 
cheapen a liousehold necessity, which of late 
1ms tended to increase greatly in price. 

A WONDERFUL INDEX. 

About thirty-five years ago, Mr William F. 
Poole (now Dr Pooh*), the present librarian of the 
Chicago Public Library, took the trouble to 
prepare an index of the subjects conhiiiied in such 
reviews and periodicals as were accessible in the 
library of Vale College at that time. This 
manuscript index proved bo useful to the 
BtudentB and readers at Yale, and was so con- 
stantly referred to, ^ that, to prevent its being 
destroyed, it was printed at New York in 1848, 
as an Index to Subjects Treated in the Reviews and 
other Periodicals, Another edition, containing 
about six times the matter, appeai'ed in 1853, 
under the title of Index to Periodical Literature, 
Thus much being accomplished, tlic editor very 


naturally thought liia labours were completed in 
this department, although the succeeding twenty- 
five years brought repeated requests for a new 
and fuller edition. At length, in 1876, at the 
first meeting of the American Libraiy Associa- 
tion, the imiposals for a new (*dition took definite 
shape ; and Dr Poole assumed the resi)onsibilitie3 
of edihir, being usslsted in his work by Mr 
Fletcher, of Watkinson Lilirary, Hartford. The 
scheme was carried out with tbe further assistance 
of fifty co-operating libraries, only eight of which 
were British, ilie rest being American. The result 
is a handsome and wondci ful volume of over four- 
teen hundred pages, as big as Webster’s Dictionaiy, 
and entitled An Index to Periodical Literature j 
(Boston: James R. Osgood & Co., 1882). Tt) show | 
its value, we may say in a word that it is an 
index to the contents of ()V(T two hundred perio- 
dicals printed in the English language, from 1S02 
to 1881 inclusive, and that it giv’^es a key to the 
contents of over six thousand separate volumes. 
Such, in brief, is the story of Poole’s ‘ Index 
to Periodical Literature,* a book wbicli will 
henceforward be indispensable to every reference 
library, ami sav(i a world of trouble to editors 
and journalists in bunling up what has already 
been wiittoii uj)on specific subjects. 

Such a woj’k is a splendid testimony to the 
immense literary activity of the past eighty 
years, and alfords a key to quite an ciicyclo- 
puidia of knowledge. The entries in the Index 
are the titles of the articles in tlie various 
periodicals ; volumes of magazines are numbered 
from their start irrespective of seru's, but by 
referring to the ‘ Chronological Conspectus ’ at the 
beginning, we find tbe years in which the re- 
spective volumes were issiu'd. Purely professional 
and scientific serials do not a])pear, wliile s(‘veral 
well-known London weeJiiies aie not indexed, 
o^ving to a break-do\vn in the arrangements for 
doing so. But as a hint of the wealth of sub- 
jects indexed, we may say that under Women 
the references to articles lill six closely printed 
pages ; Bible bos fifteen pages ; Cleat Britain and 
bhance have each over eight pages; Education 
has about the same space; while tlie list of arti- 
cles under Religion occupies about live pages. We 
notice with satisfaction that Chamberses Journal 
is very well imhixed by Dr Poole himself, from 
1844 to 1881 inclusive. 

The editor d(»eB not seem to have fijund index- 
ing a very paying brancli of literary labour, for 
be Kiiys : ‘ Persems who look for pecuniary rewanl, 
should never engage in this kind of woik. Up 
to this time, all the pecuniary reward 1 have 
ever had for indexing during these many years 
can be represented by tbe American copper coin 
wliich will cover one’s tliumb nail ; and yet I 
have been well paid.’ We trust the return from 
the present edition will be, more satisfactoi-y. 

A glance at Poole’s Index makes ])lain the 
necessity for some measure of international copy- 
right "in the list of subjects, wliere we Jind 
a good article appearing in a British magazine, 
the entries in the Index plainly show the same 
article transferred to the pages of one or more 
American magazines, without having benefited 
the British author or publisher one whit. 
Dr Poole throws out the suggestion in his pre- 
face for an index to books other than i)erio- 
dicals. Whether or not this should ever be 
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carried out, In* Juis at least laid all those cngag(*d 
in the hiisiness of literature under an immense 
I debt of gratituile, by what he has already accom- 
plished. 

IIKCESKION OF THE FALLS OF NIAGARA. 

An interesting bit of inforniati(ni comes to 
baud regarding the wcfiring away or recession 
of these Eiills. It will be known to many that, 
in conformity with recognised geological law, 
the rocks over which Niagara pours its immense 
volume are gradually giving w^ay to the pressure 
and force of the toiT(*nt — are being worn down, 
or broken away in large detacluMl fragments, anti 
this to such a degree that the gradual recession 
of the cliff foiTiiiiig the fall is distinctly observ- 
able by those who periodically take nieasurcnicnts 
of it. A correspondent, writing to Nature^ luis 
supplied some inforiuation wdiicli goes to inej-ensci 
the interest of the suhjict. lie calls attention 
to the rapidity wdth uhich the (Canadian side 
of the fall is deepening its liorse-slioe. An 
immense mass, he says, broke off noiu' the middle 
of the curve in October 1874, many Avindows 
in the adjacent museum hcdiig broken by tin* 
concussion. Altogetlu'r, lie finds that in ten yeais 
the fall has receded twenty-four feet. 

Some interesting calculations might be based 
on Uiis observation. The gorge below the Fall.', 
through which the rivei* passes, exlend.s for scAeii 
miles, and the Avlioh; of tlii.s gorge is believed 
by geologists to be dui* to the erosive action by 
which the Falls have retrogradi'd. Sir Cbarle'^ 
I’jyell calculated that the rate of reei'ssion might 
be about one foot each year ; the rate, howevi*r, 
is practically fiu* from uniform, '^fhe upper beds 
of rock Avhicli form the cl ill* are a hard limestone, 
extending downwanla to about lialf the depth of 
the fall. Under this, and extending to the foot 
of the fall, are soft slialy ]uyi*r.s belonging to Lin* 
name formation ; and these soft layi-rs of shale and 
marl, coiLslantly acted upon by the nioisLiue 
and spray of the descending Avatci s, are gradually 
hollowed out, leaving tlie tliic-k slndf of limestone 
overhanging. In course of time the edge of the 
cliff, thus deprived of support, gives way ; and on 
each occasion wdieii this happens, the Falls will 
he found to have I'cceded so much fnirn their 
former position. In this the work of erosion 
lias gone on from yeai* to year, the result beijig 
that the river now^ falls over the rocks at a 
point scvcTi miles higher up oii its course than 
it must have <lone at one time. Taking Lyell’s 
estimate of the rate of erosion — one foot a 
year — w^e fiinl that a jieriod of nearly thirty- 
seven thousand years lias been rerpiired for tlii.s 
cutting out of the gorge. And supposing fui'tlier 
that the Falls shall continue to j*ecede — to eat 
their Avay backw'iu’d — at the same rate in the 
future, then the seventeen miles wdiicli lie 
betAveen them and Lake Erie may be disposed of 
in other ninety thousand years. If that event 
should happen in this — to u.s mortals — very 
distant future, the level of the lake Avould he 
loAvered, so that its Avholc contents Avould lloAv 
down the Niagara river into Lake Ontario ; 
hut BO large is the body of water Avhich Lake 
Erie contains, that seve.u or eight years w^ould, 
it is calculated, be retpiired in this way to 
di’oiii it. 


FROM MY ^YINJ)OW. 

An ivy-cov'cml galeway, and boyoud 
A uililcniCRs of \vecd.s ; 

Sweet loses droop, and lilies tall despond, 

And no one bccds. 

The guelder-rose in silence drops its snow, 

Its jmvity unseen ; 

Tall liollyhocka and sun-flowers bloom and blow 
The bunks between. 

The eglantines untended climb and cling 
Tn fanciful wild ways ; 

While j-eariiiiig tendiils passion-flowers fling 
Thiougli silent days. 

An old stone dial stand.s ’mid tangled fci'n.s 
In solitude supreme — 

No moital heeds, or fiom its shadow learns 
Old Tiiue’.s grand theme. 

A distant pool T poo, w’liere tall reeds frown, 

And Avatcr-lilie.s smile — 

As seasons pass, ret*ds die, and lilies drown 
L’liwept the wbih;. 

T hear Llie iiightiiigiilc pour forlli at eve 
liis [usiSiuiiate sweet strain 
Q’ill dawn a]>pcar.s, when other song-sters weav’C 
A rich 1 el rain. 

Jbit n<*\i‘i hound Ix'Yond the birds and bees 
Tlii.s wildenie.s's doth own, 

E\cept tli(‘ sobbing nn.sw'iT from the trees, 

To wild wind’s moan. 

No fijotfall echoes in this lonely place, 

No ri])pling laughter <*leai‘ ; 

No voice re.sound.s, no eager smiling face 
Comes ev(‘r near. 

1, gazing from my window* high above 
This J’aradiso so fair, 

I daily, hourly, long that some I love 
IVlight wander there. 

I ]>eople it with childrcn’.s faces bright, 

And laugiitcr-Ioving eyes; 

I see them, e.agrr, pluck the daisies Avhite, 

III glad surprise. 

While oft, in dream.s, T see one Woman sw’cet, 
Througli gladsome suininer iluys, 

Glide forth in sunshine all the floAvers to greet 
With love and praise. 

I close my eye.s, yet feel her dainty feet 
The buttercups down press — 

I almost hear ilic nodding daisies beat 
Against her dress. 

And once, metliought, I saw iny tender dear — 

So mournfully alone — 

Whisper soft pleadings in the dial’s car, 

To uiclt its stone. 

Ah, loving heart, I too would stay Time’s hand 
The while wo work — and pray — 

But Avhat is Time, when in God’s better land 
Love Ha'cs fur aye ! 

Feodu&a Bell. 
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A 0 11 A I N OF STAR C H. 

RY AN ANALYST. 

There may not soom iiiucli in a j»min of starc.h, 
anrl in point of bulk thorn is very little ; but we 
shall oiideiivour to show that there is a good deal 
of interesting and valuable information to be 
derived from a careful study of the little granule. 

We are all familiar with such eoinmoditios as 
flour, j'otatoes, Indian corn, sago, pease, an<l 
arrowroot, and are consequently to some ext(*nt 
acquainted with what starch is ; for all these sub- 
stances (consist e.'isentially of starch, along with 
water and some minor admixture.^. If we take 
a slice of a potato, for instance, and rub it on 
a grater of any sort in a basin of cold water, 
tlie water w'ill soon become turbid ; ainl a drop 
of it examined wdth a microscope Avill be found 
to contain a nuiiilxu* of minute oval granule.s, 
which would in time sink to the hottom of the 
basin, forming a white. depo.sit. The.se are ‘grains 
of starch ; and so minute are some varieties, 
that three thousand of tlnuii laid end to end 
would barely make an inch. 

The starch of every plant diifius from its 
neighbours both in size and shape, and this 
has a considtirablc influenefe on the character of 
the vegetable organ in which it is stored up ; 
the hardness of rice, for iiistiiiice, being due to the 
fact that rice granules are extremely minute, with 
angular comers w^hich fit clo.sely and lirmly to- 
gether ; whereas potato starch is largii and rouiul, 
with considerable interspaces fiUed wdth w^ater, 
and 80 forms a comparatively soft mass. But, 
notwithstanding their outward points of differ- 
ence, in chemical composition the starches arti 
all identical, consisting of carbon, hydrogen, and 
oxygen — exactly the same materials as sugar is 
composed of, and better known os the compo- 
nent elements of coal and water. Leaving the 
many varieties of starch in the meanwhile, let 
us consider one species — namely, tliat of wheat, 
because it is the most important in this country, 
forming the basis of our di^y bread. 


An ordinary grain of wheat if sliced throngh 
the middle and examined a.s to its structure, wiU 
be found to con.sist of st!V(*ral layers, the outer a 
hard coating, whi(‘h contains mineral salts, lime, 
sand, &c. ihuKvath this is a zone of matter very 
rich in gluten, the flesh -forming con.stituent of 
the wdieat ; while the central portion of the grain 
is occupi(*d by a white })()wdery mass, which is 
nearly pure starch. In manufacturing flour, the 
two outer layc'.rs, whicli together form the bran, 
are u.sually removed, leaving the white starchy 
Hour of the central portion, 

L(‘L uh now bri(‘fly con.sider the chief point.‘% 
in the chemistry of bread-making. If flour be 
worked uj) with wat(*r, it forms a soilden, 
j insi])id, indige.stible mass ; but if heated to the 
j tenqierature of 1 ruling- water, the .^tandi granules 
burst ; aiul it is th(‘riiby reiuh'.red a litthi more 
digestible, althougli still forming a clo.se, stiff, 
and not very i»alatable cake. Such is the char- 
acter of iinleavencd bri:ad, and of sea-biscuits, 
a slightly diffiuvnt form of the. same thing. To 
l)e lit for digestion, starch must be dissolved or 
softened by boiling or baking; hence the reason 
why raw nuts are so indigestihle os compared 
with the favourite roasted chestnuts ; and hence 
one reason for cooking food, which mankind 
l)a.s been taught by exj)erience, ages before 
chemistry couhl give a scientific exi)lanation of 
the reason why. Cooking is, in fact, a partial 
digestion ; and tlui same is the case with baking, 
both ' being preliminary aids to the changes 
M'hich take i)lace in the mouth and stomach 
befoi’c the food is in a fit state for the prepara- 
tion (if the blood. Accordingly, we bake our 
bread ; and we bake it in the way we do because 
a soft spongy loaf is more readily moistened and 
acted on by the saliva and the juices of the 
stomach. 

There is a good deal in the chemistry of 
bread-making ; and our bread might be much 
improved if bakers had a more intelligent under- 
standing of the science involved in their business ; 
for although several improvements have been 
introduced of late ycai’s, the most of our bread 
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is still prftparerl in tlie ol<l fushion. The neces- 
sary (jiiniitity of floni- is put into a trough with 
alx)iit half its weight of water, and snfficic'iit salt 
and yeast or leaven, then thorouf^hly inixetl np 
into "what is known as the ‘sponge.* (Here wc 
may jvinark that the best flour takes up the 
lttr;!'est (luantity of water ; and a rou{^h test of 
the rjiiulity of two samples of flour may he 
made by comparing the <iiiantity of water re- 
quired to obtain a dough of similar consistency.) 
After the sponge is made, it is left for about 
five hours in a warm ydaee to ferment, afttir 
which it is knetuled with the rest of tin; flour, 
and again left to rest some time. The dough is 
then weighed into lumps, which are put in 
tins, and set aside till tln\y ha\e risen to twice 
th(*ir ])revioufl hulk. Tt is to the yeast or leaven 
that the rising of bread is due, and the action 
is identical with that of the fermenhition of 
beer. The flour contains a small amount of a 
nitrogenous suhsiaucc* which changes a portion 
of the; starch into sugar ; the yeast then attacks 
the sugar, splitting it- into alcohol and car- 
bonic acid gas, the little bubbles of Avhich try 
to escjifte from tlu! mass of the dough, hut 
get entangled hy the gluten aiul gum which 
the flour contains ; and thus (‘very part of tlui 
bread hecnines pcne.tratc'd with litthi cavities. 
Eventually the fermentation would ccas(‘, ami 
the ])uhhl(*s of gas would find th(*ir way to the 
outside, thus having the d(»ugh mucli less light 
and s[K)Ugy tlian we wish it to l)e ; hut the Ivikor 
guards against this hy putting it at the proper 
time into a hot (»ven, the heal of wliich at fir.st 
inertjases the fermentation. In a few minutes, 
however, the temperature becomes sulUciciiUy 
high to kill all the yeast germs ; the fermenta- 
tion is th(jrehy stopped ; and hy eoiiiinued 
heating, the stfU’ch granules are burst, and the 
mass is fixed in the porous form it has theji 
attained. A little of the alcohol is retaiiuMl in 
the hivad ; hut practi(;ally almost tin* whole of it 
— ill London amounting to some thnn*, huii(lre<l 
thousand gallons per uimiim — is driven olf hy tlin 
heat. During the baking, the starch of (he outer 
portions of the bread has been browned hy tlu; 
neat, and thereby changed into a sugar known 
as dextrin or Dritish gum ; aud perhap'< this 
fact ae-c(uints for the fondness of soukj cliildren 
and even grown -uj) people for crusts. 

Of late years a systtiiu for making W'hat is 
called acrat(*d bread has ])rov(‘d very successful, 
and is free from the slightest oh. j (action. The 

dougli is made hy mixing the flour with water 
saturated with c.'U*bonie acid gas, wliich on heating 
is expelled from the water, uinl thus distends 
' the dough, producing a light spongy bread, with 
no loss of starch or sugar, and without any inju- 
rious or ohjectionahle ingreflieiit having been 
introduced. 

Having dealt wdth the baking of the bread, 
let us now briefly consider its further ])rogr(«s 
in being adapted for tin’ wants of the body. As 
soon as a piece of bread is put into the mouth, 
an abundant flow of saliva takes place ; and in 
fact it needs no actual tasting to inctiice this flow, 
for (»vcn the sight or smi‘ll of anything nict; is 
(juitc Miflicieiit to ‘ make the mouth water,’ as 
we ex]U’i‘s.s it. The saliva is poured into the 
mouth by three pairs of glands to tluj extent of 
some twenty ounces a day. It consists in great 



part of water, with a little salt and a peculiar 
substance called ptyaline, wdiitdi possesses the 
jiropertv of changing starch into sugar, the 
change lieing accomplished most completely when 
the sUircli is dissolved or baked, and at a tempera- 
ture of about nincty-eiglit dc'givea Falireuheit, 
the normal temperature of the body. Although 
this ptyaline is present in the saliva to the (ex- 
tent of only one part in five liundred, yet, on its 
])resence and action, tin', heat, and coiise(pieiitly 
the life of the body is largely d ('.pendent ; Imnce 
the importance of avoiding any unn(*c(*ssary 
waste of it, such as frequently and unneces- 
sarily acc()m])aiiie.s smoking. Hence, lik(*,w'isc, 
we see the inijioitjiiKie of cheuving the food 
slowly and thoionglily, that it may be all 
brought under tlie influence of the ptyaline ; and 
thus we can undiTshind how indigestion or dys- 
pepsia may he caused by hasty chewing or by 
excessive spit, ting, the starchy portion of tlie food 
in either case lying in the stomach as an undis- 
solved mass. 

Jiread-making w(i have alread.y state.d is u form 
of (‘.ooking. Tlie heat of the oven has converted 
the outsi<le of the bread into sugar, and the staivh 
in the inside has in fact been boiled in the sti‘am 
of tlie wat(‘r which the dough contained, so that 
it has become capable of being readily conviuLed 
into sugar. 'J'lie porous nature of the bread 
favours this (’-(»m'(‘rsi()u ; for the saliva Ciisily 
penotrat(‘s through the whole of the spongy 
mass ; and the change is still furthe.r assisted 
by the watt*r which the brtiad contains to the 
extent of sonui forty ])er cent. Biscuits, on the 
oilier hand, being as a rule dry and non-spongy, 
art' h'ss suitable for oi’d inary usij, although con- 
taining in tluj same weight far more food- 
material than lu’eatl. 

It may suriuise some of onr readers to In* told 
that the slar<“h of bri;ad has not the slight(‘st 
Tiiitritivi* projiert.y. Its sole ollice is a heat- 
producer ; and .just like the coal of the engine, 
the shurh or sugar is bui’iit up inside us to keep 
u]) the iempt'i’ature of the niachim*,. Jt is the 
gluten; the sticky tenacious matter in the grain, 
which IS the nutritive flesh-foi’iniiig material ; 
but ill tlie ]»resi‘nt article we have no space to 
Iblhiw tlie changi's which it undergoes in the 
system, for we are simply treating of starch at 
])resent ; and we trust wc have made it clear how 
it IS chan.ged into sugar, and thus made soluble 
and fit for absorption into the juices which keep 
the body at a uniform temperature and in good 
rejiair. 

It is a common but mistaken notion that sago 
and taj)io('a are very nutritions. On the c-oiitraiy, 
they consist almost wholly of starch, with only 
about three p(*r cent, of glutiai, so that, unless 
cookcil with milk or eggs, they form a very 
iusulUcicnt food. Tlie same is thi' cose with 
Indian com flonr and arrowroot, which have 
sciu-cely a particle of nutritious matter in them, 
so that it is a gri^ut mistake to feed an invalid 
or a child on such materials. They are no doubt 
useful, as easily dig(.*Bte(l heat-producers ; but 
they must he cooked with milk or eggs before 
they are of much use for actual nutriment ; and 
many a child has been starved to death tlirough 
its ]>a rents’ ignorance of this fact. It is true, 
medical men often rticommend arrowroot for thooe 
ill delicate health, as it is of great importance 
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to keep lip the natural heat of the hofly with 
the leiifit (‘xerliou f»f the tligcistive orgaiiH ; lint 
it cannot ho too widely known that arrowroot 
jmrc and Himple is a mere lieiit-prodncer ; and 
milk, heaf-tea, soup, or other Ruitahle flesh-lbriuing 
food, must he given with it, if the child or invalid 
is to be kept alive, (hi the other liand, semo- 
lina, hominy, lentil-meal, pea-flour, &c., iiut being 
prepared by washing, contain a miuli greater 
ainiiuut of liesh-forming material than sago, arrow- 
root, &c. 

The starches are largely used in sevend im- 
portant manufactures. Dextrin or Jlritish gum 
IS prepared by heating stareli to a temperature of 
about four himdred degrees Falirenlu-it, and is 
preferred to guni-arahic because it is not so liable 
to crack or curl uj) tlu; sbimps or other paper 
I prepared with it. Immense (jiiantitics of starch 
are used, too, in the manufacture of glucose or 
; grape-sugar, wdiich has exactly the siime com- 
position as stareli, ami is pn'piired by acting on 
the starch with suljdiuric acid (oil of vitriol), 
which has the, same effect as the ptyaliiie of tlie 
saliva. Linen rags are largely use<l for the same 
purpose, too ; and, indeed, it is wonderful how* 
few things are altogether useless at the ]UT*s(‘nt 
da}*. Old bools and horns provide some of onr 
most brilliant colours ; while dytx’olours innu- 
merable are made from tlu* refuse of our gas- 
works ; and the ivasli-heaps of our factories ai‘e 
proving mines f)f wealth, instead of mounds of 
rubbish. 


ONE FALSE, BOTH F A I K ; 

OR, A HARD KNOT. 

CHAPTER X,— AT LE031IN.STER HOUSE. 

Very many Londoners who boiust their intimate 
knowledge of the ins and outs of London, and 
especially of that West End wdiieli is a glorified 
adjunct to the ancient city of King Liid, would 
be puzzled to identify the exact l(»cality of 
Leominster House. And yet the grand old 
mansion, coyly hiding beliiml its massive -walls 
ill a gloomy stieet of Mayfair, is Avell worth 
seeing, when its wide gates open to give, some, 
carriage egress, if only for tin.* sake of ils superb 
frontage, designed by Inigo Jones, and as yet 
unspoiled by climate or the restorer. Vvvy big, 
stately, and pei’liajis melancholy, like some othi^r 
town residences of the liigher aristocracy, wa.s 
this great old house, which had hi'cii built among 
green fields, long ago .swallowed by encroaching 
brick and mortar, and the once famous gardens 
of which are represented by the modern Mont- 
gomery Street and Place and Leominster Street, 
which stand where once mauls of honour in 
hoops and powder, paint and patches, flirted 
with courtiers in blue and silver, in pink and 
gold, with laced hats, richly hilted swords*, jmd 
clouded canes. It would have iieeded, as in the 
old days of ostentatious housekeeiung, an army 
of gorgeous footmen, and a bevy of visitors in 
the gay apparel of former times, to have enlivened 
the sombre stateliness of tlie enormous house, or 
the tomblike silence that seemed natural to it 


There had not biien much fi*asting within tho.se 
Myalls for some years ])aHL. Lady Barbara could 
renieiiiher solcmii hospitality, on a princely scale, 
but Romewliat ponderous Withal, to have been 
exercised there in her father’s time. But her 
brother had hated th(», place, and ind(*ed had 
spent his leisure and his revemies for the most 
part in Cannes, Como, Na]>los ; while the late 
lord’s short reign and sickly health had not 
been consistent with niLich enjoyment of London 
society. 

In a large, sadly splendid room, one of a suite 
of sadly splendid rncuiis, that were rca«-hed by 
traversing an inner hall, paved with marble, and 
a ghostly corridor caipetcjl with ml, reclined 
the newly arrived mistiT^is. There was some- 
thing tfnuhi ng in the contrast betwi'cn the cold 
stateliness of the magiiilicent house and the 
helpless attitude and air of extreme youth and 
childlike innocence -wdiicdi distinguished her to 
whom all himeath that roof were bound to yield 
obedience. DiesKCil in tin*. deeiJcsl iiiourning as 
she was, her graceful figure, siH*rni*d the more 
slende,!* because of the clinging black robes, the 
gloomy hue of which si t off the juirity and beauty 
of her almost dazzling complexion, and the sheen 
of her golden hair. The likeness to the absent 
si.ster would have b(*,i‘n very striking, had any 
one bi‘,en tbere who hud known the two in days 
when Clare and Cora W'ere together and poor ; 
but this one looked calmer and more jilacid than 
the other in Bruton Street had been seen to look 
since first, under the law'yer’s care, she sought the 
shelter of her bj’other’s insolvent dwelling. Lady 
Bai’bara Montgomery, rigid and upright in a tail- 
backed chair, sat likij a guardian dragon o]>posite 
to tlu* mistress of the mansion. A severe c.vpres- 
sion was on h(*r liirn lips ami in lier austere? 
cye.s, and there was displeasure in the ring of her 
voice as she said : ‘ It. iulmits, to my mind, of 
no extennation, (flare, my dear. Neither your 
brother nor your sister — excuse me — has behavind 
as I had a right to expect. Sir ragan has posi- 
tively not paid me the compjlimcnt of sending 
an answer to the letter 1 addressed to him.* 

‘ J’erhaps,’ answered the other timidly — ‘pierhaps 
Pagan did not know what to say.’ 

‘It is piossible, when the subject of discourse 
turned on topiies lt*ss congenial than a liorse or 
a dog,* returne.d Lady Barbara in a voice that i 
(|iiiveretl with supprressed auger — for the chatelaine | 
of Castel Vawi-, though too old to entertain | 
modei'n theories of women’s rights, had very ! 
strong ideas of her own, as a born Montgomery I 
of tlie long tith'd branch of that most uiieient ' 
stem — ‘ that 8ir Pagan Carew might find himself 
at a loss for a be lit ting method of expressing his ; 
sentiments. But he might have remembered that , 
the commonest rules of courtesy demand that ' 
a gentleman should be at least polite to a 
lady.* 

Now, this was ijrecisely — though Lady Barbara 
did not know it—what poor Sir Pagan did' 
remember. The recollection of her letter cost 
the miserable young baronet many a twinge 
during those nightly musiiigs that we all have, 
and wherein so many uncomfortable facts are 
marshalled up against our peace and serenity, 
‘flow can I answer that high-bred old cat at 
Castel Vawrl’ was a g^ueslion that Sir Pagan 
often asked himself, as he shifted to and fro on 
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hifl uneasy pillow ; and it wiis a query that took 
precedence fivfjiiently of pressing questions as 
to stakes and entries, hedging upon racehorses, 
meeting ‘that bill* at Moss’s in Oursitor Street, 
and raising the snug three hundred — part wine, 
part ])ictures, part cash — from Mr Aaron in 
Windmill Street, Hayniarket. Sir Pagan was 
to the backbone a gentleman. But the broken- 
down Devonshire baronet had never been schooled 
in the ways of the feiniiiiiie world. Men, he 
understood pretty well. But of women of hushion 
he knew stiungely little ; and of such majestic 
survivals of a forniiu' state of things as Lady 
Barbara, he stood in awn, not nn mingled with 
repugnance. Several times he tried to pen a 
reply to her magnilocjuent epistle, but gave it 
np for the moment. And so it fell out ttiat the 
task of answering Lady Barbara was insensibly 
if unwillingly r(‘linquishi*d. 

‘ Poor Pagan ! he scarcely c*vnr wTote a line 
in his life either to (Jora or to me,’ said Lady 
Barbara’s companion, very gently. ‘It is of her, 
not of him, that 1 am' thinking, ah ! so often, 
and so sadly.’ 

‘But your sister has likewise left yonr leltor 
unreplied to,’ Tt'turiied Tiady Barbara, with extra 
lines of severity about her hard immth. 

‘Poor Cora, ]ioor misguiiled girl! Yes; she 
is headstrong in her error’ 

‘ You shcuild say, Clan*, obstinate in her sin,’ 
interrupted Lady Barbara imiiatienlly. 

‘Not wbeii I speak of Cora * not Avbeiv 
my sister is concerned,’ answered the beautiful 
young niislress of the Inmse, with a sweet lirin- 
iiess that became her well. ‘ T can never be 
harsh, never unkind in word or lliuugbt, when 
it is of (\)ra that there is question. It i> not 
as if she were really— bad -hear ted, dear Aunt. 
Barbara. She is a nuu-e dupe, a poor inislo<l thing, 
and if I couhl only see her’ 

At this iiKmieiit a dete.n'iitial internqition 
occurred, as a groom of the chambers, salver in 
hand, entered with a note for the younger of tin* 
two ladii‘s. 

‘At last!’ exclaimed Lady Barbara, while tin* 
colour of tlie young lad}' went ami came, as with 
trembling band she took the letter. Neither 
of the two ladi(\s doubted that the absent 
Bister had at length sent tin* long expected reply. 
The. groom of the ehjimbcrs, who boi*e a close 
external resemblance a dean, slid away again, 
on noiseless feet as he had come, and closed the 
door. Meanwhile the recipient had had time, 
to scrutinise the. note which she held between her 
fingers. Her heart gave one convulsive bound, 
and then ceased to beat -so it seemed — and sbt‘, 
grew white to the very lips. She. did not open 
the letter, however. ‘You seem in no hurry, 
Clare,' my love,* wild Lady Barbara, in that 
atlmonitory tone which old peoide, in the days 
of her ovTtt youth, hud been wont to adopt towards 
young people who were tardy or slack in fulfilling 
the requirements of their elders. Lady Barbara 
was anxious to know what the truant could pos- 
sibly have to say for herself. Could the lettiT 
be a renewal of the old audacious ellbrt at impos- 
ture, or was it a mere confession and wliimpeiing 
plea for mercy and forgiveness ? 

‘ It is a mistake. It is not from Cora at all — 
nor from my brother. It has nothing to do with 
that sad ailair,* was the reply, in a voice that 


was not quite so steady as its beautiful owner 
wished it to be. 

‘But then* interjected Lady Barbara, half 

interrogatively. 

‘ I have 8ai<l that it is nothing — a trifle!,* replied 
the other, almost peevishly, as she thrust the 
note, unopened, into the. midst of a litter of 
tiny trivial objects that lay upon the. table at 
her side. ‘Tt is a disappointment.,* she added, 
smiling slightly ; ‘for 1, like you, had hoped that 
(’ora had written.* 

Lady Barbara’s foot drummed on the velvet 
carpet, and her eyebrows expressed displeasure* 

I as eloquently as ever broad, black, well-arched 
eyebrows can have done since the world was 
a world. The noble spinster bad cherish(*(l 
certain half-formed designs of ‘being a mother 
to the yonthfiil widow,’ so strangely left forlorn 
I iiiid rich. Lady Barb/ira was not in the least 
consciously sellisli in thus proposing to herself 
a quasi -maternal mentorship over so v(‘ry 
well t‘udowed an oiphan as the young La<ly 
Leominster. It was not the latter’s purse-striiigs 
over which she desin'd to establisli a control. 
She had an income of lier own tliat was large 
enough to leave an anmial surplus. But she 
<learly loved power, and her uni-.xpressed wi^h was 
that the border castle and the Jsnidou immsion 
and the. revenues that went with them should 
be maiaiged according to her, Tu'idy Barb.'ira’s, 
notions of what >vas right. She wished her 
ne])hew’s wife to justify liis choice by turning out 
a model IMaivliiojiess, aiid r(*gnliitiijg her actions 
and elioohing In-r fibuids according to j’ight rule 
and sage opinion. I’lit it is dilticnlttii assume 
unasked tin* ehara'der of guide to one with whom 
there lias berni no eail\ familiarity ; and .sw(‘et 
as the giiTs temper iiiujiiestioiiably was. Lady 
I’arbara had an instinctive, fiseling that she was 
not oiu* of those weak members of the b(‘x who 
are ready to yiehl slu‘ep-like obedience to the first 
social or dom(‘siie tyrant who chooses to demand 
it. Lady Ihubara, then, restrained the impulse 
to inquire, concerning the. origin of the note just 
received. 

‘1 was thinking of going out. Tliere arc one 
or two ]ilact*s 1 want b) go to, and then I could 
take a turn in the. Park before driving home 
again. The air would do you good, Clare, dear. 
Will you come with me?* said she as suavely 
as she could. 

‘J should prefer to stay at home, to-day. T 
am tiretl, and besides, 1 wish to write to Cora,* 
answered the other gently. 

Lady Barbara bad Ixjeii used to hear her HUgg(*s- 
tions treated as royal eommamls. She frowned 
and looked doubly austere as she rang the bell and 
ordered tbe carriage. Then she went to attire 
herself for her outing; and still her young com- 
panion sat motionless, almost in a croiichin" 
attitude, in her chair, her slender white hand 
resting listlessly on the tiny table beside her, 
whereon stood a vase that held a lily, and a heap 
of Society journals, photographs, and so forth, 
as well as ii snxdl enamelled workbox, over the 
eilge of wliicb pi*e])L'd bright skeins of floss-silk 
and glittering beads and the iinplenients of some 
slight feminine industry. Close by this box the 
unop(!ne(l note had been, os if carelessly, pushed, 
and there, it lay. It was not till the carriage 
with Lady Barbara liad fairly rolled out of the 
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coiirtyartl, that a strange cliange came over the 
countenance of the young lady, as she took 
up the hitherto neglected letter, and tearing it 
open, set herself to the task of perusing its 
contents. 

PAVEMENT PORTRAITS. 

A WRITER. 

Not a poet, nor a writer of fiction or history, 
nor a scribbler on scicmkm* and art, nor a builder 
of journalistic columns, w%as this tall, thin, young 
man, who, dressed in a well-bru.slied, somewdiat 
threadbare frock-coat, thick comforter, and rather 
old-fashioned high hat wdth a broad brim, was 
a little while ago to bi» met every nmniing at 
nine A.M., or thereabouts, near the end of Cheiip- 
side. It W'as a government office as.sistant, or, 
tx) give him his official designation, a ( -ivil Service 
writer, who was thus hurrying to liis daily 
liibour ; a man who for tcnpeiice an hour drudged 
away liis life. 

Albeit always wrapped up, wllatx^vc^ the 
weather might be, this poor boy — for he was 
only foil r-aiK I -twenty - always looked cold. And 
cobl he invariably was. Ikn’ii nndi'r an Indian 
sun, bred in a bungalow, ami living, until within 
tbt‘ last few yeai’s of bis young life, in a climate 
where existence would be intob'rable but for 
])unkali.s arnl long spells of luxurious (uu^e, the 
change to the dull gray shade, of a London suburb, 
and tlie ><irdid exisbmee of a governnu'nt writf-r, 
ha<l developed in him the seeds of liei^ediUiry ' 
com imption so raT)idly, that no one looking at 
him ploflding to liis daily labour could doubt 
that 'with hiin the time could uot be long ‘or 
ever the silvtu* cord be louse<l, or the golcb'ii b(U\'l 
be broken.* 

Notwithstanding bis sbabl»y cbiflus ami chilled 
appearance, this ‘portrait* locjked bv no im*ans 
an uiibappy member of the liunian family at the 
time wlieii be was first to be met on his niorniiig 
walk ah)iig Clieapside, now iieai-ly four years ago. 
He was new to London in those day.s, bis father, 
an officer in the Indian army, having not long 
btjfore been slain in a brusli witli some iniiady 
natives ; and his mother having returned to 
England and set up bousekci'ping, on a very 
small aiiTiuity, with her .son ami <laugliter at 

Peckham. At that time, tin* wear and ti^ar of 

London life going on around him amazed and | 
amused him, Jiiid his daily trmlges between 

J^eckliani and his oflieii had not bt*come the 

painful feats which they subseipieiitly grew to 
he. The nature of this young man was bright 
and eheerful ; he had an immiring mind ; he was 
young, and had the hopefulness belonging to 
nearly all youth. So the fir.st spring, suniiiier, 
and winter went by without any iiarticiilurly 
disturbing element in the lives of the tliree Anglo- 
Indians at Pec.kliani. But the sei-ond spring 
brought with it a severe illn(.‘SH to tluj young 
writer. For week after week he was laid up 
with a distressing rough, tightness of the chest, 
and general symptoms of the dri'ad eomplaint, 
from which, as his mother knew only too well, 
lie suffered ; and wdien, towards the beginning of 
summer, the boy resumed his w«»rk at his office, 
those with whom he was biouglit in contact 
noticed how eniclly the <*omplaiut had gripped 
hold of him. 


! Still hii plodded cheerfully on, working the 
! full limit of the time during whieli he could 
work, in order to emiccze as many pence as 
po.s.sible from the cashier at the c;nd of every 
week. He had a hopeful word for his mother 
whenever she rpieslioiieil him about his health, 
concealing even from himself the doubts which 
would obtrude upon bis thoughts as to his con- 
dition. And he bent all his energies to the one 
task of adding to the litth* common fund at home 
for th(* maintenance of his mother, his sister, and 
himself in indepeiideiiee. 

But another shadow, besides the dark one of 
disease, l)t‘gan to cast itself over the little house- 
hold at Peckham. J)ebt appeared. Debt, incurred 
first during the spring, because of the writer’s 
illness, seemed to grow h(‘aviei’ and greater week 
by week, strivt* as the family did to drive it from 
their door ; and wlum J iily came, a eatastrojilie 
lini>pened. The writer came down to breakfast 
om^ morning, and found his mother weeping 
bitterly over the dressing-case of his dead father; 
There was the box which to him, as a eliild, had 
been a deliglitfiil mystery, with its secret jewel 
drawer, which only o])eiied upon the pressure of 
some unknown sjiring ; its silver-topped bottles, 
its peiikiiifi*, scissors, paper-knife, razors, and all 
the useful articles of a rich man’s kiilet-table. 
The young man siartid as bis mother, drying her 
I e.yes, sihmtly put each of tin* contents of the case 
into its ])roper plaei*, ami then, having shut and 
I locked the box, did it up revei'enlly in pa]>er, 

I tying the string with an energy wdiieh, uimeces- 
' sary in itself, sliowed the de»*p omotiuii which 
agitateil Ih‘r. 

I ‘Charles,* she said, ‘the rent to Lady-day last 
: is not yet paid. The landlord w’ill not wait for 
I ever. It must bi* done. Take this, Charles, and 
get the money.* 

! The boy lelt a horrid lump in bis tliront as he 
I crie<l out: *0 molher ! dear father’s dressing- 
(‘ase ! I can’t, I positively can't I ’ 

‘Cliarle.s/ 8ai«l his mother very solemnly, ‘don’t 
think that T can bear to do this any more than 
you. But it miLst be done. Wi: will try and be 
even UKU-e economical than wti have liitlierto 
been ; and we will get it «»ut M»on agaiiL Our 
debts must be jaiid. Siiri*Iy it is bettiT to raise 
' immey in this way, than to go on being the slave 
’ of one’s creditors and of that most important one 
«d’ Jill, the landlord.’ 

So Charles took the. parcel up ; and on his 
Avay to the office that morning, he tremblingly 
' tmtered a pawnbinker’s shop in Blackman Street, 
Borough. 

Oh, the fit of coughing which he had when he 
came out of that pawnbroker’s ! The passers-by 
! startid in pity at the. •poor thin figure, almost bent 
■ double with pain, his weak frame lijokiiig likely 
, to go to pieces with the violimce of the cough. 

' But lie hum'ed on, his handkerchief pressed to his 
' mouth, and ncaie hut he saw the scarlet stain 
! thereon, when, the fit over, luj was able to take 
I it from his lace, and replace it in his pocket 
That siairlct stain lmunki(l liini all day long. Ay, 
all that «lay, and for weeks and weeks, the poor 
writ(‘r, tilling up forms and dcx^ke.ting official 
papers, thought of little <dse— the blood on his 
liaiidkercliief, and his father’s dressing-case in 
' tin* ])awnsliop ! 

I lie never told his mother of that fit of coughing 
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in Blackman Htroct. TIic burden of poverty wjis 
tlic common lot of all at bis Imiiie to bear. The 
fikeloton in biss own cupboard was k(j])t bist 
locked up and out of tbe si;,dit of tbe others. 
JUit it was a enud secret to keep, and tbe mental 
trouble it caused bini hy no nu'ans contributed 
to sti't'n^dbeninj:; bis weak constitution. How- 
ever, the writer, if he bad a feeble body, bad 
a strong will ; and all the energy of bis nature 
was directed t(3 tbe one K])(‘cific i)urpose of releas- 
ing bis fathers dressing-case from what lie con- 
sidered to b(' tbe degradation and disgracie of 
the pjiwiibroker’s possession. 

Summer passed, aiiiiujiii cauu*, followed by a 
cruel winter. The young jiian laboured on. 
He worked very bard. He askcid bu* ad«litional 
employment, and oblained permission to tlo some- 
oflicial work at lumic, wliicb brought biiii in 
some extra sliillings, wliicb lie carelully stowed 
away, longing for llie. day wdieii bis board would 
reach tbe amount reijiiislte to r(‘dei;iii tbe dre-ssing 
case. 

All that winter, tbe men who saw him at bis 
work wratebed tlie fa«ling away of tbe life of 
this poor ‘ portrait.’ His face l)i‘caine perfectly 
wbib', with a dreadful iliish on i*acb cb(*-ek, which 
told its. tale to the iut»st casual observer. And 
for those who could not sei*. tbe evidence in 
bis face, there w^as tbe tcHtimoiiy of that ever- 
recurriim cough. It w'as so bad, that, ])nor 
fclbiw, he had frequently to leave the room 
— tin; light labours of the ccimfortable clerks 
being interrupted by his bai'kiiig, wdiich at times 
would finish almost in a seivam. Still be 
plodded on. Siii'ing came. Idie home of tbe 
‘portrait,’ by tbe Joint ellbrts of bis motlu*!*, 
sister, and self, ■was soiiiebow’ k(*pt over their 
Leads. His secret fund bad incretised very 
slowly, but st(‘adily, and noiv reached five 
pounds. Other two ])ouii<ls, oi- a little more, and 
the object of the young man’s hard labour of 
many weary uioiitlis wa)uld be acc()in])lislied. 

The month of June arrived, and tbe money 
requir€?d by tbe -writiu' for wliat bad been tbe 
purpose of bis life sijico that iiioriiiug when be 
spat blood in Blackman Street — now nearly a 
year ago — was made un duiiiig lb<^ four wa‘eks 
of tliis the most beautilul montli of all the year. 
But* at W'bat a price was the object of tbe poor 
fellow attained ! It was tbe mere* shadow of 
a man that moved nervously and swiftly to 
and from its work day by tlay, I'atbcr than a 
being of llesli and hlooj, belonging to tbe wuiie 
race as tbe rcdmst crowil of City men tlirougb 
■whicli be passed, with a ‘far-(}fl‘ look’ within bis 
eyes. 

At last tbe anniversary of tbe day on wliicb 
he had pawned his father’s dn'ssing-case came ; 
and with trembling trans])arent fingers, be ner- 
vously counted over bis little savings ere setting 
out for his work. The money lie put into his 
jiocket togcdlier with the pawn-ticket ; and all 
that day he surjirised the other writers and the 
clei’ka with whom he worked by the cheerfulness 
of liis mamii'r and the alacrity with which he 
performed his official labour.^. He even made 
jokes I He ralli(*d some of the men who were 
alow ill doing their work ; but while making 
fun of them, lie liclped them to do it. His high 
spirits were, it must be admitted, rather ghastly, 
aiul contrasted hut ill with his alarming appear- 


ance ; and when five o’clock came, the writer 
walked out from his office with a more erect 
frame, and with a happier look on his wasted 
face than he had had for many a long day. 

On his way home, he entered the dark door- 
way of the ]>awiibroker’s shop in Blackman 
Stieet, and gave uj) his ticket and his littbi 
hoard of money, and received the heavy box, 
wliich bad been liidden away for twelve long 
niontbs. With ibis burden under his arm, lie 
set off for bis borne. He was full of pluck and 
hope, and be was picturing to himself tlui joyful 
Buiprise with wliich his mother and sister would 
receive the returned dressing-case, when suddenly 
a horrid sjiasm seized his chest, as it were, and 
scenn*d to stop his lu‘art. He ])ut his parci*l 
<loivn on the pavement of the busy Borough 
lboroiigbfai*e and gjisped for bri'atb. Then came 
tbe cough agiilii. When this was over, the poor 
writer could hardly stand. Some kind imrsoii 
going by, seeing tliat lie was veiy ill, called a 
<‘ab, and j)ut him and bis box into it. 

Tbe cab arrived at tin*. ]ioj)r little Peckbam 
<*.ottage with tbe ri‘(b'enic(l dressing-case, and 
its redeemer — ilejul ! 


T 11 E MAN IN 1’ O S S E S S I O N. 

IN riVE (JllAl’TKHS. CHAlTEll IX. 

As I fjuietly glide.d aru’oss the (uitrance lobby 
of Briieleigh Hall, lu llui wake of Mrs Stokes 
and tin* liousekiepcr, T look(‘d about hurriedly 
for Bonn*, place williiii which 1 could conceal 
myself for a few minuti‘.s. The scullery-door 
Blood open. There was no oin*. within the room. 
I 8teppe<l in, and g(‘iill\ closing the door, waited 
patiently, listening for the unloading of the re- 
inaind(‘r of the linen and the depai'iure of Mrs 
Stokes. AVliMt shii tliougbt. of my sudden dis- 
appearance, T am unable to state. She did not, 
however, to my kiiowb'dge, exqu’ess openly any 
manifestation of sin’])rise. rerlia])s she feared 
that if she did so, it might implicate her in 
.some unpleasant affair, ainl therefore wisely 
chose to be. sibmt ; or, more ])robably, thought 
that I was, as slie expressi‘d it, ‘a friend of the 
family,’ stealing uiioii them unawares. 

Watching my opiiortunity when the coast 
seeme*! cb'ai', I stealthily sallied firth, and made 
for tbe entrance-ball and for the principal 
staircase. Pi’obably tbe dog bad not been 
unchained, for T neithe.r saw nor ht'ard anything 
of him. Oil reaching the first landing, I observed 
a door partly open. The room -was superbly 
furnished. ‘ The drawing-room,’ said I to myself. 
Within, in an easy-chair, sat a gentleman coii- 
I sidcrably past middle age, hut tall and robust. The 
first glance at liis countenance revealed a com- 
pound of the repulsive and the cunning, mingled 
with ilee.p traces of continuous dissipation. He 
was reading a newspaper. I hesitated a moment, 
and then stiqiped boldly into the room. He 
looked up with an impatient expression of sur- 
prise .and annoyance. 

‘Mr Wintock, 1 presume?’ — making a low 
bow'. 
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‘Wliiit do you want here, fellow?* he replied, 
starting to his feet ‘ How cliirc you intrude into 
a gcnth'TTian’s mansion and private apartment 
after tliis fashion ? * 

‘Very sorry to diseommode you, sir, hut hiisi- 
ness is business, though it’s sometiiues rather i 
unplea^^ant. I am here on the part of Ml* Warley.’ 
And then 1 brieily explained the nature of my 
commission, and showed him my authority. 

He got into a towering passion, and turning 
to tlie man tiil -piece, rang the bell viohmtly. ‘ You 
sneaking, pettifogging bumbailifl’, leave iny house 
this instant. — Here, lleiietti ! ’ — ^raising his voice — 
‘Benetti, you rascal, I want you! — Martha, loose 
the dog 1 ’ 

(Quietly walking to 1.h(‘. door, I shut it, turned 
the key, and set my back against it. 

Mr Wintock stdzed the licavy di/iwing-room 
poker and advanced towards me. ‘You scoun- 
drel ! unlock that door ; and stand out of the 
way this instant, or I’ll smash’ 

‘Oh, if that’s your game, goveriioi*, j-^ou had 
better not try it on,’ I iiiierrupUid, drawing one of 
my pocket companions and just showing him the 
muzzle ; for iny blood began to warm. ‘ I don’t 
want to do anything uu (comfortable ; but you 
know self-])res(irvation is tlie first law of nature. 
If you an*, going Uj knock a hohi in my cranium, 1 
shall and drill one in yours. Not a ])erfectly 
legal act, perhaps, but certainly ex]>edi(ait under 
the circuinistances. — Now, sir,’ I coutiiiueil, ‘it’s no 
use your getting into a jiassioii udth me, because ' 
I’m only an agent, you see, and obliged to do 
the bidding of my siijicnors. Besides, you wdll 
only make matters worse.’ | 

The lirst outbreak of jiassion over, he ealmi‘d 
down a little. ‘Well, that’s irmc,’ he i*eplied, ^is 
far as it goes. And liow c»n earth you contrived 
to get ill, i can’t imagine.’ 

‘J\ll stratagems, sir, an* fair in war, you 
know.’ 

‘ Did you get in — through one of iny jMiople ?’ 

‘No, sir ; I did not.’ 

‘ Hem ! ’ he muttered to himself ; ‘ 1 am glad 
there are no traitors in the camp. — Tln^y need | 
not have been so sharp with nu*,’ lie continued, I 
addressing nu;. ‘The money will be jiaid without ' 
foil in a week at the latest.’ | 

‘Extremely glad to hear it indeed, sir. 1 i 
eiiKM’rfdy hope it will. In that case, you nre<l 
not care about my troubling you for a few days. 

I don’t Avisli to interfere with your family arrange- 
ments in any way, or to do anything inconsistent 
with iny duty. Lodge me comfortably and fiM'd 
me fairly, and you’ll scarcely kimw I’m here. 
I’m used to this sort of thing, sir ; yon Tu*ed not 
mind me in the least, I can assiircj you.’ 

He had put down the poker, and was h’jining 
against the mantel -piece. Some one tried the 
door, and then taiiped. ‘Did you ring, sii*?’ It 
was Martha’s voice. 

I unlocked the door, and stood behind it. 

Mr Wintock stepped across the room and > 
opened it. ‘Come again in a quarter of an 
hour.’ 

‘ Very well, sir.’ 

Martha retraced licr steps down-stairs. 

‘Now, Mr — a — a’ 

‘ Mer(*.dith, sir, at your service.’ 

‘Mr Meredith, then, as you seem to he a 
reassonahle fellow, perhaps, ail things considiired. 


it. will be as well to waive my first intention of 
pitching you headlong out of the window, and 
try to accommodate you during your brief stay 
as well as our humble and liiuiU^d means will 
permit’ He said this with an air of chagrin and 
sarcasm that told plainly how mucdi lie was irri- 
tated at being overmatched. ‘Meanwhile, you 
sliaB, as yon requesL, lodge well and bo feci well 
until yon taki.* your august departure.’ 

Some fuillier conversation, relative to the 
matter in hand, followi'd ; and alter a short 
time, h(^ rang again ior Martha, who after a brief 
colloquy received instructions to conduct me to the 
apartment I was for the nonce to occii]>y. 

‘Mr Meredith,’ ho said a- I was bowing myself 
out of the 7*ooin, ‘there is one thing T should wish 
you to understand. W(*. ai'i* very quiet p(*o])le, 
and dislike btdng disturbi‘d at night. The dog 
lias ufiiially the j-ange of the house after ten 
o’clock. It would l)e as well to ketip your room 
afti-r that liuur till Liu* servants are about in the 
morning. Ihi is an exti i'incly savage beast, an(3 
borne accident niiglit occur.’ 

‘Indeed, Mr Wintock? Then w'ould it not he 
advisable, to avoitl all ri.^k, to keep him con- 
stantly chained u])?’ T laid my hand carelessly 
on niy bivast-])ock('t as I spoke. 

He understood the hint, and replied good- 
hunionredly : ‘ Well, well ; perhaps it would. — 
Martha, tell Ihmetti to see to it.’ 

He meditates a moonlight de])artui’e, thought 
I, as 1 left tin* drawing-room. ‘We shall see;’ 
and 1 resolved to be more than oiilinarilv vigi- 
lant. 

The room allotted for my temporary accommo- 
dation W’as in an nppru* story, in an angle of the 
building overlooking the most pleasant j>art of 
the park, and on the opposite side to that more 
immediately tenanted by the family. Jt was 
comfortably furnished, and my meals W(*rc regu- 
larly and liberally served. 1 did not, however, 
get muck rejxxse. My (diii'f’s caution, ‘to sleep 
with (jiie eye open;’ Mr Win lock’s behaviour at 
onr first meeting, and es])L*cially his hint about 
the dog ; together with the j(‘,alous suspicion with 
which Benetli evidently wateduid my every inove- 
ineiit wlujnever I left niy a]>artnicnt — determined 
me to kee]> on the aliTt. It was my custom to 
remain the greater jiart of the niglit in my 
room, M>mi*tini(*8 with a light, oftener without 
one, and as the weather was tolerably warm, 
not uiifrecjueiitly with the window ojjen. What 
slee}) 1 had was ehi(‘fly by siiatelies in the day- 
time. 

It was on the fifth night aft(»r establishing 
myself in my (piarters at the Hall, and the great 
clock had struck tin* sohmin hour of twelve. The 
house Mas wra])]jed in bilence ; not a sound 
seemed to bniuk llie btillness of the night. I had 
been reading, and overcome either by the lassi- 
tude conse,(|uent upon beJng shut up for several 
days, or tlie drowsiiu'ss attendant upon a pro- 
tracted period of watchfulness, or perhaps by both, 
had dropped oil’ into a dreamy doze. On the other 
side of the room — a capacious on(i — and opposite 
the centni tiible at udiiidi I was silting, hung a 
Luge. iiiiiTor ; behind me was the door, shielded 
by a very liandsonie 8(jreen covei’cd with richly 
oi*nameiited orie.ntal designs. Something partially 
roused me, and 1 looked up in that half-eon- 
scious, half-somniferous state subsequent to what is 
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clenojiiinated as ‘forty winks.’ My candle was 
flickering? in tlie BOck(‘t. By its varying and fast 
decreasing light stood dimly revealed in the iiiflec- 
tion of the mirror before me the vision of a 
haggard female face, peering at me intently round 
the extifiiie fold of the screen, which reached 
to within a yard of niy chair. Such an expres- 
sion 1 had never before seen on mortal physiog- 
nomy, nor ever wish to see again. Long raven- 
black hair hung disheveled ovtir a face, pale 
and haggar<l ; the bloodless lijis closed over the 
clenched teeth with ilesperate resolution ; the 
brilliant flashing eyes glithTed with an almost 
maniacal light ; yet, distorted as were the fea- 
tures, they still bore traces (»f singular beauty. 
For the first time sineo entering the Hall, the 
strange story of the ‘white fac(*/ which 1 had 
heard at the. Three Nays^ Hashed across my 
memory. For a moment, sense and reason 
seemed to reel, ami 1 had well-nigh fallen from 
my chair. Suddenly, the lijis parted in an 
attempt to speak, ami the figure extended its 
attimiiated arm, as if to touch me. At the 
same moment, a* brawny hand was jdacxHl over 
its month, ami it was forcibly draggl'd, i\r rather 
lifted back behind the screen just as my expiring 
candle rallied for an instant an«l shot up its 
last bright gleam of flame. Then all was dark- 
ness. 

Springing to my feet, T rushed to the door, 
overturning both chair and screen in my haste. 
There ^as neitlier trace nor sound of any one 
near my chamber. The lofty staircasi*, the 
long passages, were sihmt ami desertinl. It 
was with sensations not to he described that 
I reiturned to my room, lighted a fresh candle, 
and sat watching and listening eagerly the 
remaining part of the night ; hut nothing further 
occurred. Nor was there tljo nc?xt day, on the 
part of the inmates, the most trifling indication 
that anything unusual liad occurred. T forbore 
to ask any que.stions, and kept my own counsel, 
determining, liowever, as far as possible, to unravel 
the mystery. 

With this purpose in min'd, T resolved not to 
confine myself so closidy to my room as hereto- 
fore. Of the supermitural I did not for a moineiit 
dream ; but it diil strike me that the face said to 
he occasionally seen at the wimlows, and which 
had certainly appeared to me, might possibly he 
a clever device,, in the om; ease to I'rigliten unwel- 
come visitors from the jiremises, in tlie other to 
bring about my own speedy departure. Yet that 
dark sinewy hand— imles.s the whole thing were 
a delusion on my part — evidently eoerceil and 
prevented tlic infi'iition of the figure. Tlien, 
again, it occurred to me that possibly it might 
be some insane member of the family, whom it 
was desirable t(i keep secluded, and yet not ikjccs- 
sary to send away to an asylum, and who had 
during the night broken away from restraint. 
If so, what right had I to interfere, or to intrude 
myself upon Mr Wintock’s private affairs? 1 
could not satisfy my.self, and waited in a fever 
of excitement for some clue to guide me. So 
intensely absorbed did I become, so nervously 
anxious to discover the locality of iiiy mysterious 
visitant, that 1 almost forgot the special business 
upon which I was engaged. 

Tlie next few nights passed without any further 
interruption of my privacy. My overwrought 


feelings gradually cooled down, and I began to 
question within myself whether or not the whole 
transaction was not a creation of my own imagina- 
tion, a horrible nightmare, consequent upon the 
uneasy position in which T had sat and dozed. 
Dispassionate reasoning had almost brought me 
to this conclusion, when all doubts were solved 
by what shortly afterwards occurred. 

Though of course I had the liberty of the 
whole house, which to a certain extent I availed 
myself of, it was my custom, at intervals during 
the clay, to stand for a while at the open window 
of my room, to inhale, for liealth’s sake, the fresh 
country air wafted over the demesne of that 
noble park. My room had indeed two windows ; 
hilt one of these only looked out upon a receding 
angle of the house', a few feet distant ; the other, 
at which T generally stood, commanded a vie.w ot 
the whole imrk. Jlural sc*,eni;ry is to me at all 
times an exquisite delight. 1 have stood for 
hours at that aindeiit Gothic window, gazing upon 
the grand old trc'cs and bro/id expanse of sward, 
decked with bright spring flowers, and listening 
with enthusiasm to tlie melody of the countless 
mt'rry song-birds tliat broke upon the stillness of 
that dreary mansion. 

One evening, just at dusk, I was leaning out, 
watching the fading twilight, and dc'eply intent 
upon the liquid music of a couple or nightin- 
gales, which had taken up their abode in a 
cluster of trcH's not far from the house, and were 
warbling tlu*ir ravishing strains with thrilling 
(‘fleet in the solemn stillness of that deserted park. 
As I listened to them, stiiiie tiny scraps of a 
material of fine texture, apiiareiitly cut or torn 
from a lady’s di’ess, dropped fluttering past me 
from above. On looking up, I beheld — attached 
to an improvised line of the same material, con- 
sisting of strips tied together, and which was 
evidently hit domi from an upper window — a 
white pocket-handkerchief loosely folded. T couhl 
just disc(*rn a hand signalling me to securii the 
haiidkerehief. Though startled, I lost not a 
moment in doing so. The line was withdrawn, 
and the lian»l immediatiily disai»peaml. Shutting 
the window, I struck a light, and sat down in 
no little haste t») asciirtaiii what this might 
mi*an. On opening the handkiircliief, I found 
tlie interior covered with writing in large 
charactcirs, not inscribed with pen or pencil, 
hut Hiiemingly traced with a piece of coal or 
a portion of burnt stick. With some difficulty, 
T (h‘.ciphereil the writing, os follows : 

Sir— -T beseech you to pity and aid an unfor- 
tunate lady, imprisoncjl in her own house, and 
deprived of her rightful property by the grossest 
villainy. If you are a gentleman, te the instru- 
mimt of my release. — Next room but one to the 
roof — same size and arrangement of windows as 
your own— locked in. Maria Wintock. 

‘Then the talc I beard at the T/irce Nags has 
some foundation alter all,* I inwardly exclaimed, 
as every nerve trembled with excitement. Rtdbld- 
iiig the liaiidkerchief, I leaned back in my chair 
to cogibite upon this strange communication. 

‘ The Ilall is indeed haunted, yet by no spirit, but 
a being of flesh and blood. This is no maniac’s 
epistle ; nor was the apparition in my room a 
freak of my imagination. No wonder the young 
lady disappeared so suddenly. — Ah, Mr Wintock, 
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that is yonr scheme, is it? — a prisoner till she 
accepts the hand of your worthless prolligate 
son, and then her fortune will be a iiK'e plum 
to relieve you from your difficulties. 1 wonder 
you have not killed her ou trim'll t ; but I suppose 
that would not serve your purpose. — Help you, 
poor lady? Yes; that Jack Meredith will, 
scapegrace as he has becm, if he has but half 
a chance. But how?’ 

Ay, how ? There was the mb. My duty for- 
bade me to leave the house for assi.staneA‘, and if 
I did 80 , I might not be able to effect an entrance 
again ; and supposing this gained, might she 
not in the meantime be spirited away far beyond 
risk of discovery ? Should I resort to open 

violence, the odds were terribly against me. 
George Wintock, doubthiss a strong, active fellow 
in ripe manhood ; his father, an antagonist by no 
means to be despised ; and that brutal- looking ! 
Italian, who seemed to poss(!ss the strength of a 
second Hercule.s. That schtmie would not work. 
What should I do ? How communicate with my 
fair and oppressed correspondent ? 

After some c()nsid(*,ration, it occurred to me 
that unless prevented, she would doubthsss be 
on the watcli for some kind of reply, and that 
I might avail myself of the same method <»f 
commuiiieation whi( h she had tried with siicces.s. 
Taking out luy pocket-book, and tearing from it a 
dozen leaves, 1 wrote, on one of them as follows : 

Madam — 1 am only a bailiff in possession, 
but heartily at your serviee. 1 will be at tlie 
wii low to-iiioiTow night when the Hall clock 
strikes ten. Tell me how 1 can assist you. If : 
you are prevented coinmiinieutiiig with liie then, I 
led the little scraps fall us ludore as soon as an 
o])portuiiity oilers. I will keep a sharp look- 
out. — Your obcMlieiit servant, J. ^iKunjUTK. 

Tying this and the blank haves, along with a 
piece of stout twine for her use in future C(»m- 
munications, in a j-oll with (me. of niy peneil.s, 
and extiiigui.‘<biiig my candle, I reo])ened tli(^. 
window. All was (piiet without; and attaching 
her wdiiU; handkerchief to the end of my walking- 
stick, T thrust it out, and wavcnl it backwards and 
forwards several times. The signal wn^ j>erceiv('(l. 
The casement above was softly o])(*ned, ami the 
line was again let douii. Looidng my note .safely 
to the line, I had the satislactioii of He,(*ing it 
ascend to its destination. It was oag(^rly clutched 
by tlie oceiipaiit above ; her wdiidow wjis .again 
softly closed; and I re.tire<l— bnt not to sleep, 
for every sense was straining with tumultuous 
excitement. 

On the following I'veiiing, faithful to my pro- 
mise, I was at my window a few minutes beiore 
ten. As the Hall (dock boomed tlui lust stroke., 

I felt a small roll of paper secui'c in niy Land, 
and as before, retired to peruse it. 

Generous Sir — I am most wretebed. Oh, 
help me, for the love of humanity I I am 
threatened with the imwt horrible late, nnles.s 
I consent to be dragged into a union with the 
younger Wintock, wdiom I utterly loathe. ; or t( 3 1 
make over the greater part of my pro]>erty to ^ 
him and his father. They have; more than once ' 
hinted at immuring me in a private lunatic i 
asylum for life. Suc.h things have been done. I 
At times I feel as if I really were insane. Can I 


you not procure assistance, and free me from these 
wretches ? Siindy the law is sufficiently powerful 
to protx*ct you in aiding a defenceless, but grossly 
abu.sed and oppres.<cd lady. I have now been 
here .st'.veral years, and liop(* is all blit extin- 
guished. They have kept me constantly locked up 
ill my room since the night I succeeded in reach- 
ing yours, as I had hoped undetected. Previous 
to then, I w.‘is only cnnfiiK'd to the upper suite 
(|f apartments. I entreat you not to desert mo. 
Oh, contrive some me.ans of setting me free ; 
and earn the everla.stiiig gratitude of 

M. Wintock. 

— I will let down for yonr reply at thi.s time 
to-morrow evening, iinl(‘ss prevented. - Beware of 
Bcmetti. 

‘AVell,’ tlioiight I, Hhis is an adventure. But * 
liow is it to be acconiplished ? ’ Aft(>.r much 
c.on.sideratioTi, I faiicie.d that I had bit upon a 
.'iclieriKs and determined to coinmunicato it to 
Mi.ss Wintock, and, if she thought it fea.siblr 
]»ut it in nractice without delay. It met with 
li(*r approbation, and ive at once proceeded to 
execute it. The plan, however, required delicate 
haiulling, with courage, calmness, and resolu- 
tion to carry it out. I told h(*r the nature of 
the responsibility 1 should incur in de.serting 
my post ; but she urged me to undertake her 
release at all hazai'ds, ])rnniising herself to liqni- 
diite any liabilities which might arise in ronsc- 
(|U(‘nce, so soon a.s she should be re.stored to the 
outer world and able to assume the disposition 
of her proj)ertv. She bad been detained a 
tU'i.soiiLT in the Hall since she was si^venteen yciars 
of age. Slie ]ia<l now just turned twenty-one. 
Her guardian had therefore no longer any legal 
authority over her. 1 felt that tins nrgemey and 
jM'ciiliarity of tlie case would in.sni’C' me lenient 
judgment, if not condonation for my breach (jf 
tru.sl, in the iniiuls of all righk thinking men. 

‘Be ready at two lo-uiorrow morning,’ was 
my hist billet, forwarded in the usual iiiaiiiier, 
‘while the Wiiitoeks arcs probably aslei’p. Keep 
uj) your courage, and le.jve (be rest to me.’ 

1 chose the hour of two o’clock in the morning 
for atteiiqiting tlie rescue of Llie young lady, 
as having the greatest chance, of success ; for 
notwithstanding i^Ir Wintock s hint that the 
family dislikeil being disturbed at night, T had 
di.sctivcred that both he and his son weiv in the 
habit of spending somi* part of it from honut — 
wdiere, I cannot say, but probably in somi^ kind 
of di.ssipation. Both went out about nine (3’clock. 
Mr Wintock usually returned about one. His .son 
was much more uncertain. • 

1 have said that the entire edifice, and especially 
the r<K)fs, were of V(‘ry irregular build, and that 
my room wtis situated at an angle, of the house. 
On the oilier side of the angle was a suite of 
rooms but little used, the wimiow of one of them 
being exactly on a level ivitb Miss Wintock’s, and 
about six feet distant from it, aiul to which room 
I di.scoveivd I could find ac(!i*ss. Immediately 
above the room in question was a lumber-room, 
with a ladder from the lloor to the trap-door 
opening out upon the roof. Caivfiilly watching 
an opportunity the next day, I slipped into the 
lumber-room, in which,* among other things, weiv. 
a iiuiuber of tools of various descriptions, and 
armed myself with a couple of stout screw-drivers, 
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with M'JiicIi T rctrcjlitid, nftoT noting tliat the laddei* 
iniglit easily he removed. 

A little befori^ two o’clock found me cautiously 
issuing from niy apartment and stealthily creeping 
towards this jmrt of the building. 1 did not miicli 
fear any alarm from the dog, as during my stay 
he had been kept chained up in the other part 
of the mansion. I suppose Mr Wintock had 
profited hy iny hint respecting the animal. Pos- 
sessing myself of the laddcT, 1 very (piietly 
removed it to the room whose wimlow I have 
described as being opposite to ancl on a level with 
Miss AVintoek’s. Tlu; next were moments of 
breathless anxiety and suspense. Slowly opening 
the window, 1 waved her own white kerchief — the 
signal agreed upon hotwecm us — aiul her window 
was then as noi-selessly raised. T them proe(i(*d(‘d 
to push the huhler very gently aeros^s until it 
rested iijxm the sill of h(‘rs, rorniiiig a narrow 
bridge IVoin window to window. She was at her 

g ostj an<l grasping the injj fllatf, held it firmly. 

^ eating niyseli astride, 1 gradually shifted a few 
inches at a time until I reached her. The Hall 
clock striiL'k two as 1 stipped softly into her 
room, immediately withdrawing the ladder and 
closing the window. She, was greatly agitated, and 
trembled violently. Taking my haiul in both 
her own, she whispered a few words of impas- 
sioned thanks ; and then we addressed ourselves 
to the task of getting out of and away from 
the house silently and safely. This we h«»th felt 
would h(‘ no ea.sy matter ; for not only was the 
door of her own room loeke*!, but also that of 
the room into which it opened, and through which 
we must pass before gaining the <-orri«lor which 
led to the staiivase. Force 1 dare not use, because 
of the noise ; and indeed it would havt; hemi ditK- 
ciilt to force the doors, as both ^\'ere of stout oak. 
Hence iny provision of the screw-drivers. 

Th(' screws W(’r(j rusted with age, and T was 
too liltle, skilled in carpentry to work in tin* dark. 
I therefore lighted a candle I had hrouglit with 
me, and laboured heavily for about an hour, Miss 
Wintock bending over me to aid me with its 
light, until lier long raven hair re,st(‘d carelessly 
on my shoulder, she holding and shading the 
candle with my hat, lest its reflection should betray 
us to any one out of doors, as (ieorgt*. WintoeJc 
in his return home from liis ini<liiight revels 
might observe it in crossing the park. At length 
I was successful ; tin; last screw of the second door 
yielded. Extinguishing the light, we paused a 
few minutes to listem, and then stepped softly 
out into the dark corridor, 1 lead i Tig the van 
pistol in luiiid, and Miss Wintock Icaiiing heavily 
on my arm. 

Along the corridor and down the richly cai*- 
peted staircase*, we went on tiptoe and with ’hated 
breath, lest the echoes of that gloomy old mansion 
should arouse her jailers. Every instant we 
expected the dog to give tongue. The night 
was cloudy ; but suddenly the moon emerged 
from belling a cloud, and lor a few seconds illu- 
mined the sombrencss of the antique entrance- 
hall. I felt Miss Wintock shirt and shudder, 
press my arm and cling still closer to me, with 
the confidence of a very child. It made my heai*t 
leap, and every drop of blood in my veins thrilled 
with a feeling of rapturous delight, hitherto 
unknown to me. 1 seemed for the moment to 
have the strength of twenty men, and almost 


longed to do battle on her bt*liiiir. We stood for 
a moment in the hall, undecideil whether to try 
one of the long passages, or at once seek egress 
by the principal entrance. We chose the hitter. 
Softly we passed across the polished oaken floor, 
and I began slowly an»l with extreme caution 
to undo tile fastenings. Gently, one by one, eacli 
bolt and bar was withdrawn, the huge lock was 
turned, and the ponderous door swung heavily 
upon its hinges. Greatly exhilaratiul at our suc- 
cess, 1 turniHl to my companion with a whispered 
vrorJ of encouragement on my lips, when an 
unseen e.m^rny struck me a tremendous blow 
on the head, driving me through the open door- 
way like a hall from a wicket, and felling me 
like a log upon the gravel -wjilk beyond. At 
the same instant a succession of piercing shrieks, 
BO wild, so lieartrenrliug, and despairing, burst 
from Miss Wintock, tbat it seemed as if her 
reason was iiassing away in a continuation of 
convulsive efi'orts to reg.aiii her libert3^ 

How long I lay insensible upon that cold 
gravel-walk 1 cannot say, but it could not have 
been mairy minutes. Probably my assailant was 
for the tiini* too fully occupied in securing the 
re-captured lady to be able to inflict any further 
injury upon me. Wh(*n i regained consciousness, 
the moon was obscured, and it was intt‘nsely 
dark, not a star being visible. Bruised, sore, and 
bleeding, I gathered myself up as best 1 - could, 
and (‘udeavour(‘d to colli‘ct my thoughts. But in 
what manner to act for the hiist, puzzletl me. 
Slionld I wait till dawn, then hasten to the 
village, and (ind(‘avoiii* to procure assistance in 
rescuing the young ladj" ? For siwiTal rcjiaons, I 
discarded tliis idea. Besides, I had in fact 
«lesertc<l ni\ diit}', and in justice to iny employer, 
ought ni'Ver to havi*. attempted leaving the house. 
AVliat w’as T to do ? 


INTOXICANA. 

ATi(‘onoTjr fluids are by no iiK'ans the only 
intoxicants known and n.'^eil I)}' oblivion-seeking 
bumanit}’ in diflereiit parts of tlie globe. Bhang, 
or Indian h(*mp, is eonsunied l:irgel>>^ among the 
Hindus and Alalays, and produces wild temporary 
delirium, during which homicidal mania is con- 
stantly pi’omiiieiit. If the ])racLice he eoiiLinued, 
it iiiv^aidably ends in incurable and rapidly- fatal 
madness. Opium eating and Kinoking, unfor- 
tunately, ai’e not conHiied to China or the 
Chinese. There are h()usi‘s in London, known 
to llie initiated, where the dreamy pipe is always 
glowing hot with cliarcoal, rL*ad.y for the tiny 
hall of precious resin, and seldom out of re- 
quisition ; while the statistics of wholesale and 
rt'tail druggists lead us to infer that much is 
taken habitually in private in v arious forms. 

The consnm])tion of ojnum is said to he 
especially great among ilie labouring-classes in 
the Fen districts, by whom, however, it is pro- 
bably taken not as a luxury, but as the only 
ridief they can obtain for the ague and rheumatism 
which rack and bum them chronically every 
second or third day. Quinine costs more than 
laudanum, and so the latter grows on them till, 
from the relief of pain, it becomes an ineradicable 
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vicfi. Thft habit of opium-smokinj; is far more does so exprt'ssly for the sake, of the stupor, 

I)ernicious, if persisted in, than that of opium- fantasy, or frenzy they induce, and usually 

catiuj< ; ■ but the liidcous nausea and headache evades the flavour of them as far as possible. 

which follow the trance, even with seasoned Gliloral and Eau-de-Colo"Tie hiive been declared 

smokers, must often act as a dctcrj*ent. Tlie be secretly mnc'h in vogue, especially with 

])leasurablc effects produced by the pipe are said ; but this branch of tlic subject of Intoxi- 

far to cxcuhmI those which follow the internal bas been already tri‘at(jd in No. 98C of this 

use of the drug. Tn cities where this practice 

^ 1 1 11 . <». 


prevails, one can always lell an opiimi-sinoker 


Inhalation of nitrite of amyl and of chloroform 


at a Rian™, l.y his ghastly pallor, ydlow lips, T'' 

1 j : r «•„ fair sex. Kthcr, no doubt, is more extensivedv 


and wandering far-off eyes. 

Oj)ium, though less expensive than (|uinine, is 
still costly enough in this country to prohibit its 
general use, the best being worth about seventy 
shillings j>er pound. Intoxication by this agent 
seems to be tliii most absorbing and ineradicable 
of all vicious propensities ; and the vic.tim i.s 


fair sex. Ktbcr, no doubt, is more extensivedy 
cMiiployed ; but, for some unexplained reason, its 
is almost confined to the lower elasses in the 
north of Ireland, where it actually supersedes 
whisky to a great extent. Sjiirit of wine is not 
allowed to be sold in this country except for 
medical purposes, unless it is first ‘methylated* 


<.blig«d to consfcmllv inciva!.o. tho mnount of l.is woo.l-spirit, which ^vch it an odour and , 

<laily poison in or.ier to arouse the sensations flavour too unpleasant to allow of lis substitution 


it produces ; so that in some cases laudanum 
has been swalloAved liy the wine-glassful and solid 


for more expensive and less jiowcrful brandy c ' 
whisky. It is a very fortunate circumstance 


opium by drachms-lhc mc.licinal dose of the tliat in sugar-giwing counlnes, where the dis- 
former being from five to thirty dreps ; and of f refuse-nearly pure aleohol, knowm 

the latter, half a gi-aiu to two greims. Wori.hia or white 

iloes not seem to have, tl.e same eflect in this rniu-is cheaper than milk, tlu, inhabdauto are 

connection; at anyrate, it is not used for tlu- «lvon to inehriety, intemperance Wing 

same purpose, though occasionally we hear of very iaW m such climates. In the. south of 

those bio have become habituated to its sub- ’ntoxiented on a 


cutaneous injection during illness being unablci 
or .jnwilliug to dispense with it after recovery. 

Scarcely one opium-drunkard in ten thousand 
is ever reclainuid. AVlien a man has once acquired 
the habit, he may be looked upon as having 
less chanc.e of r(‘seiie than the most inveterati* 
inebriate from other causes, lie Quiuccy and 


certain kiiul of fungus, which is found to develop 
nar(*otie properties if dried and stored for some 
time. 

The term ‘ioa-druiikard’ is also known through- 
out llussia, and im])lies, not the abuse of robur 
or any si)irit distilled from the herb, but that 
tlie eiip which cheers intoxicates also, if zealously 
adhered to. Strong tea is widl known to he 


others have left ns graphic accounts of the powerful though fleeting excitant the nervous 
agonies they endured in giving up the diug, .system; and if tlie reader likes to make the ex- 
and the almost superhuman fortitude nec(*s.sarv ]»eriiiient, let him drink a dozen or lil’teen cups 
to accomplish the sacrilie.e. In countries where of tea in the Jlussian style— -that is, without cream 
there is much Chinese immigration — Cuiaiia, hi^t flavoui’ed with a drop of Iciuoii- 

Ouba, and the Western Slab's- tlie most stringent 

. . 1 1 r • " he may .arrive at the conclusion that tiiere is 

restrictions on tlie import and sale ol opium are , . .. i i . i * . -n * 

,, . ^ ^ ,, something rational about sucJi an epithet os tea- 

ostahlisheil ; otherwise, Jolin-Chinainan would after all. 

rapidly degenerati'., from being the most di'cent i|i^ny lands, the juiees of various plants and 

fellow ill the woild, into a burden and a tree.s are collected and allowed to ferment, or are 


nuisance. 

There is a curious distincliou to he- drawn 
between the alcohol-drunkard and the con- 
sumer of bhang, opium, .sativa, and oth(*r hrain- 


Hoiiiidiiiies drunk after undergoing a vinous change 
in the plant itself. Cocoa-nut water, found in 
the gri'eii pod before the iibroiis husk and nut 
as we kiiDW them hiu’e are formed, is often used 
in this way, hut is by no means attractive to 


heating n^coU... The former .Irinks for the ‘ Kubrunfi T^vtore a 

plenmire of drinking, for the gratification of the ares’, milk ; and honey 

palate, and may he said to get tipsy accidentally tj,,. i,asiB of many drinks in different parte 

—though commonly with a sufficient knowledge of the worhl, being familiar to us as mead. ^al 
and recklessness of the result of liis potations ginger-beer — not the sour, soajiy mess sold in 
to constitute him guilty of ‘culpable negligence* bottles under that name, but hear, really and truly 
at the very least. In sjiite of all the boisterous brewed from ginger, and capital stuff too--is not 
adages about ‘drowning dull care,* and odes to ^ trilled with. A similar conipouiid is pro- 

llacchus ami tl.o ‘bowl’ and the ‘cup,’ few men Irom lie], pern m the West Indi^ In the 

•i. 1 :,.4 4.* f 1 • 1 Villages on the banks ol the river Dart in Devon- 


., 1 -4.1 4.1 J..TT ^4.^ : 4 1- r 1 • 1 VlllUires UIl mr. Iiiuiivn U1 Iiiii: xyui'i; xu j-»evoii- 

«t clown mth the dehterate intention of drink- beer-ale with the yeast retnaining 

ing themselves into a state of unconsciousness or favourite tipple. Those who are 

temporary insanity. On the other hand, he accustomed to drink white beer, hold the cup 
who swallows or inhales the fumes of the above- in their hand, and keep it agitated by a constant 


ed oy a cor 

mentioned drugs, which are extremely nauseous, I circular motion until they have finished the 
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contents ; so tJi.'it a knot of labourers or fishermen, 
cjirousiiif? tof,n*tlier outside some* lusfcic alehouse 
on a summer cvem’iij;, presents ratlicr a gro- 
tesque spectacle to tlie tourist in this part of 
Kiiglam^ nml leads him to believe that a Home 
for' Palsied Inebriates must exist somewhere in 
the vicinity. 

If there are many things on which to got 
intoxicated, there are still mon* forms of intoxi- 
cation. These vary prinri]ially with the indi- 
vidual ; and here, again, it is a well-known fact 
that the quantity which a man may drink at one 
time with impunity will serve to overemne him 
at another. Much depends upon tin', state of 
health, the pres(*nee or iihsence fd' food in tlie 
Btomach, the question of habitude as to the time 
of day, the mental condition at the moment -an 
excited person being much moiv quickly alfected 
than one W'hose niiiid is tranquil —ami the nature 
of the liquor; for diHereut peojdc are susceptible 
to spirits, wim*, or beer in difft-rent degrees, which 
do not always correspoml with tlie jiroportions 
of alcohol which those fliuMs contjiin. ‘Mixing 
one*s liquors’ is proverbially unwise; 3’ct at the 
dinner- table, one may take half-a-dozen wines in 
succession with a result which might be dif- 
ferent if no food W(‘re taken euiicurrently. 
Brandy, W'hisky, Imllands, rum, gin, &c. contain 
from forty to sixty per cent, of absolute alcohol ; 
liqueurs, about the same amount ; wim*, from ten 
to twenty-eight per cent. ; b(*er, from three to 
eight ; cider, from the merest trace up to three 
or finir, according to its age. 

Some men seem to become drunk suddenly, 
giving no previous indication by tbickness of 
articulation or unsteadiness of gait ; this being 
commonly the case where mental excitement from 
other causes — as a heat<‘d discussion — prevails 
at the time. The most dreadful and astounding 
cases ani .'ifforderl by those unfortunate people 
who arc ni^vcr sober, they manage to 

survive so long as they do, is a inysti'ry. 
Tlien; are men W’ho have been ]>(*rpetualiv 
under tlie iiilluenee of licpior for twenty or thirty 
years. Of course, the brain must have become 
pernuuK'iitly injured, so tliat w'e may infer that 
tlie drink these persons now' take has little or no 
i*eal effect on them, and that their state ivould 
lx; just the same without it Others, again, 
are systematic and punctual drunkards of 
n'gular habits, men who lake their quantnni 
and are put to bed unconscious every night, 
vet are capable of attending to their daily 
\uisiness in the most extraordinary manner. 
Tliesc, as a rub*, never exceerl a given amount 
by so nnieli as a gliiss, and do not siifFi*r so much 
as intermittent drunkards- at anyrate not so 
soyn, for the ine.vitable consequence is only a 
little longer deferred. The writer knew” an old 
dtictor in Jamaica 'who used to aver that the 
climate was the finest in the world. ‘Yellow- 
fever, sir?* he would exclaim — ‘not a bit of it! 
A vulgar chimera ! A malicious libel on us ! 
The fact is, it’s the vicious irregular drinking 
habits of the jieople here that kills ’em. Look 
at me ! I drink a bottle of brandy every night, 
and have done so for thirty years. I get tii>sy 
seven times a week, in an orderly and decent 
manner ; and T ’ve never bad yellow-fever nor 
n day’s illness ! * And to all appearance he was 
a fine healthy man of sixty-five or seventy, wdtli 


I a heard as white as snow. Yet he was carried 
I off suddenly by a trifling indisposition incideiihil 
I to the climate ; and it was found on cxaminalioii 
of his ])apers after death that his age w'as only 
fifty-two. 

it does not by any means follow”, either, that 
because a man is never iiitoxicatc'd he may not 
be drinking U)0 much. M(;n employed in tlie 
gi*eaL brew”eries in Ijondon, especially the dray- 
men, consume an enormous quantity of beer. 
The daily allowance w”hicli their einplo5”ers give 
them is a very large one, but they rarely confine 
themsidves to that ; and the draymen, in adilition, 
get inucli graluitniisly from the customers to 
w'hom they are ahvays delivering the casks ; so 
that ten or fourteen quarts is no exceptional 
consumptifm for oui; man ; yet they are not 
drunkards, in tin; ordinary sense of the tei*m. 
Tin; very nature of the.ir W'ork necessitates the 
employment of noin; hut sh'ady men, strength 
Ix'ing also n sme quil nnii. But if one of these 
men shouhl break a limb, or get confimxl to bed 
from any other accident, he is almost sure to get 
delirium tremens ; and a scalp-wound freiiiieiitly 
kills him. Brew'ers’ ni(;n are not(;rious in hos- 
pitals as being tin; worst raH(;s for operation, 
being pi-one to c'xhibit all tlie most dangerous 
j'omplicatious w'bich fetter tin; buccoss of surgicul 
treatment. 

It may Ik; safely deedared that no one ever 
exceeds in the use. of intoxic'ating fluids — be the 
excess little or muc.h — w'ithout suffering fop it 
at some time or other. Obviously, not even the j 
broadft.st general mb' can be. laid dow’n as to the 
finantity eacdi may take. There can be no doubt I 
tliat al(!()bol is of great benelil to many ])eople 
both as a medicine and ai food ; there cam be as ’ 
little doubt that many more W’oiild be. better 
w’illioiit it, aiinl thait most might dispense with 
it altogetlier without any harm resulting. 

Men grow’ amiaibh', jocosa*, solemn, sentimental, 
des])()nding, tsicituni, tailkative, qnarrelsoiin', lero- 
cious, or mad in their ciqis ; and some pass 
tln'ough all tln'se pluises in turn. The. ahsiirditiea 
which they commit under the iiilluenee of these 
vaii-ying emotions are often in the highest degree 
painful or ridiculous, auid ham; adways been ai 
Jav(»ui’ite tlu*me w'ith saitirists of both pen and 
pencil. 

As living presiaitnients of intoxication in its two 
a.‘']»ects, belter exanijiles could not be quote.d than 
Mr Cliai’les Wbinier’s terribly readistic performance 
of Coiipean in Drink, on the one side, and on the 
other, Mr J. S. Cllarke, the Americtin comedian, 
as Toodles in tlie, drunken sce.ne of that side- 
.splitting fairce. It w'oiild make an ascetic laugh 
to W'aitch his faice, in wdiie.h Kolemiiity seems Uy 
struggle, with a e.oiisciousness that he is not 
‘quite the thing,’ as he stands at the. front of the 
stage fin* live minuta^s, neve.r speaking a w'ord, 
endeavouring to put on his glove. His hand 
slips from the hem of the glove to his cont-cufF, 
at W'liich he pulls and pulls until it is draw'n 
iieai'ly up to the elb«)W, while the fingers wriggle 
ais iisuail to fiicilitatt; their eiitranci; in their proper 
recejitacle.s. His necktie is disordered ; one long 
entl sticks out straight, and every now and then 
his eye runs along this witli an expression of 
siirnrise that is simply overwhelming ; and when 
lit last this end becomes evidently mixed up in 
his calculations w'ith the number of fingers to 
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the glove, the house is fairly ‘brought down* 
with laughter. 

The writer once met with a parallel to the 
old story about ‘got ’em again,’ on board a steamer 
in the West Indies. A passenger, occupying one 
of the main-deck cabins, experienced ciu’Uiin 
strange manifestations for several nights in suc- 
cession after he had retired to rest, so hideous 
ill their nature that he was nearly driven mad. 
Unhappily, this gentleman hud a propensity for 
iiitemperaiice, and feared to iiieiitioii liis nocturnal 
persecutions, lest they should shame him in the 
eyes of all his fellow-pass(*iigcr.s, by turning f)ut 
to be the product of a deranged bi^uin — delirium 
tremens. But he wasn’t so bad as that ; for a huge 
land-crab as big as a dinner-plate, wliich bad 
soinelK)W foun<l its way into Iiis calnn, was at 
length discovered there. What the poor fellow 
must have sufiered nightly ivitli this awful crus- 
tacean crawling over him, must have been enough 
to drive any one mad. 

While the writer was surgeon of a steamer on 
a foreign station, as we lay in hurhour one night, 
SOUK', of the ollicers from anotlKU* ship paid ns 
a visit. They 'were sailing for England on the 
next day but one, and ])ossibly liad been ceh*- 
brating the event not wisely nor yet well ; at 
anyrate, one of them was certainly in that (condi- 
tion which proverbial philos(^pliy lihcllously .‘issigus 
to a lord, and from which it kindly exempts 
judges. It is to he beared that shiplioard hos- 
pitality did not hy any means l(‘nd towards hi.s 
reecu'ery. rrolmbly his comrades wlm’c a little 
oldivioiis of things in general also; for they rowed 
away merrily at a. late hour and left liim behind ; 
and about an hour alterw'ards, (nir third ollicer 

came to me and told iiu* that A ’was .still on 

hoard, (’ould 1 give him any tiling to ‘pull him 
t(»gether?’ A glance show’cd me that the pulling 
of him togetluT ’was out of the (jiiesLion for some 
lioiirs. AVliat was to he <lou»‘ ? Woik Avas going on 
busily on hoard his shi]) all night, taking in stores 
and cargo for the homeward voyagt' ; and if the 
captain (li.scover(*(l his prolonged absence, it jiiight 
got him into serious trouble. Ho, not to disgrace 
him before tbe men, lowered the. dingy, put 
him ill, and sculled him across by oimselves. \Ve 
thought we should have had to ciirry him up 
the conipauion-laddcr ; but W'heii w’c hoisted him 
on to the lower step, lie seemed to nu-over himself, 
and ran up without assistance. Taking it for 
granted that he W'ould he all right when he got 
among liis friends on deck, we pulled away again, 
amid the rattle of steam-wdnehes, the creaking of 
cranes, and shouts of the niggers stowing the 
heavy bales in the holds. 

R(*stored to sanity next morning, he came on 
board to tbank me. ‘I can’t think how it 
liapjiened,’ lie said. [Poor f(*llow', he never could.] 
‘ I can’t think how it W'as ; hut I haven’t the 
slightest recollection of leaving here or of your 
sculling me over, until my feet touched the 
ladder, and then I knew where I was directly. 
I got on deck, and felt as comfortable as possible 
then ; not quite right, you know, hut sensible 
enough to know what I was about. You hadn’t 
been long gone, before there was a commotion 
forward. I knew that some accident had hap- 
pened, for I heard somebody say there was a 
man overboard. However, I was wise enough 
by that time to know that I was not in a fit 


state to render any assistance, so I did not take 
much notice of it — until I felt a boat-hook in the 
back of my neck, and found that I W'as the man 
overboard ! ’ 

A T H L E T E S. 

IN TWO TARTS. — TART II. 

The practice of lofty tumbling without a net is 
so manifestly reprcduMisible that it needs neither 
comment nor condemnation here ; but it is a curi- 
ous fact that many morti accidents are recorded 
of ground-tumbling than of aerial gymnastics. 
A member of the II anion- Volta troujMi, who 
has b(!en doing siuisatioiial business all his life, 
told me that lie never met 'with a mishap but | 
once, and that was in descending from a bar j 
only his own height above tlie .stage, when be 
.sjiraiiKid bis kmu*. rather sevei’ely. And it is a 
.significant circumstance, which cannot be too 
strongly noted, that tin* coiiqiarativcly few acci- 
dents which have ]ia])pencd to gymnasts liave 
iH^'irly all occuiTisl thruugli defects in the ‘life- 
.saviiig apparatus,’ the net. Wlien this belongs 
to the pciroriuer, it is geina’ally spri‘ad under 
his own supervision, and the strengtn of its tex- 
Inrc and fastenings cai'efully tcstccl, and renewed 
if requiri'd ; but wlitire the iiid, is a stock property 
of a place of ('iitertaininent, or, worse still, is 
provi(fed hy an vntrcprmnar who, not a performer 
himself, farms tin* gymnast, and undertakes to 
find all the a]q)liaiices, damagial material and 
insecure attachiiumts arti apt to he overlooked. 

The descent into the net itself is said to he 
not altugetlier devoid of dangej-, and an impres- 
sion is current aiiiong those peo])lc that to fall 
upon the side of tin*. h(‘.ad will iiii*vitahly break 
tbe neck. 1 am nut aware, however, that any 
(•.ase has been know’ll to bear out this theory. 
Many gymnasts iiow' dispense 'W’ith tin*, rugs or 
carpets with wliich tin*, net is commonly paiided, 
on account of tlieir interfering w’ith the view' 
of tlio.se seated iinderneaLli, and come down upon 
tli(‘ nakeil meshes without injury. A certain 
‘ Little Bob ’ — a lino young man now — who has 
been celebrated fur pre-eminently high dives 
ever .since he was a very small boy, sometimes 
making a lieudlong piM'pendiciilar descent of 
eighty feet or so, where the building is lofty 
enough to permit of it, says that he would 
have no objectiDU to plunge from a height twice 
as great into a net of proper temsion, and that 
he has never suffered any inconvimience from 
th(‘ transit tlircuigh the air or arre.st of motion, 
lie comes dow'ii in a slightly ohliiiue direction, | 
Avitli the hands extended for effect, after the 
hwliiou c»f a diver ; when he sees the net ‘ getting 
near,’ the arms are w ithdrawn to the sides and 
the head is tucked in on the chest, so that 
he falls upon tlie shoulder-blades and rolls 
over. In ooiint*e,tion Avitli this part of the subject, 
the elegant and w'onthuful ‘ dives ’ of Zazacl at tlie 
London Aquarium w ill doubtless be remembered 
by many readers. 

' your special commissioner being taken “up to 
an exceedingly higli and dusty place to see some 
very ingenious mecliaiiism rcicently invented by 
a gymnast, was induced by the enthusiastic argu- 
uieiits, protestations, and twice-repeated example 
of tliat individual, to take the direct route to 
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tlie lower rrf^ions— in plain words, fo drop from 
a swiiif^irig kir into the cushioned net some lifty 
feet he low. Fingers seemed to assume an iron 
grip, and the hur to heroine magnetic, even taftor 
the truprze had been brought to a sicind-.still, and 
tile h‘gs <lrawii up at right angles with the body 
in a silting postiu’O, as directed. ‘Now then, 
go ! ’ Avas slioute<l more than once, bed’ore 1 could 
unbend those hands which had apparently ac- 

3 Hired a persi&tent rigidity of their own ; then 
le bar and roof with its beams and girders iie.w 
away from me, and a tremendous repentance of 
the folly I was committing rushed ujitm me, with 
a distinct preseiitatimi of every detail of every 
story I lia<l beard of people falling through nets 
improperly fixed or badly mended, and a totally 
independent calculation of the surgical elfect 
Avhich the logs of the inverted cdiuirs J had 
observed pilerl ii]) in the. area b(‘low the apparatus 
would produce upon the human frame falling 
from a height ; the Avhole accompanied by a 
perception that I was gra/lnally, Aery gi'adually, 
inclining backwards ; Avhich opened a new Austa 
of the probabilities of my demonstrating the 
truth of the sideways neck theory. I seemed 
to be suspended betw’een earth and sky for about 
a Avecik, and aa'us almost reconciled to the po.sition, 
when T suddenly and uni'xjiectedly found the 
crimson mattrc.sst‘s billowing up about me and 
surging over my face, and Avoke to the fact that 
I had really fallen. I landed on my back, flat ; 
but there was no shock, nor, indeed, aa\‘is 1 con- 
scious of having stopped ; Avdiicdi ])erliaps AA'as due. 
to the cla.^iicity and rebouiul of the net. The, 
only ]}art of the adventure Avliicli AA'as disagrt‘e- 
able physically Avas the walking, or rather stum- 
hling and crawling, over the net to the laddia- 
at the farther end, a very quak}-, sea-sick sort 
t»f business. 

Acroliuts and gymnasts usually practise during 
the morning on the, stage, of some theatre, liven 
when not Avorkiiig at any iicAv tric.k, they ahvays 
practise once a day, if their engagement <Ioc.s not 
incliule two performanees. Soinetiim;s tlx-y liaA'e 
to go through as many as six or seA'e.n. VVlieii a 
man intends to bring out some novel and sp<M-ial 
feat, and Avisbes to kee]) it a profound secret 
until its production, he hires an (‘iiqity school- 
room or public hall, or even a theatre, for liis 
oAVii (‘Xelusive u.«e, and there exercises Avitli his 
appliances and as.sistantH uiilil he perleci. No 
stage ])eiformanci! Is ever rc*h(*arM-d at home. 
It is someAvhat disappointing to And that the 
music which seems such an inspiriting occom- 
])iuiiment to the spectators i.s disregarded by some 
professionals, Avho in<le('<l aver they would rather 
be without ‘ band-clatter ! ’ 

Sdaries A'ary enormously, of course. Of late 
years, there luis been a demand for female 
gymnasts, and some have been fortlicoining ; but, 
as might be exjw cted, they rarely excel. Still, 
they (IraAV good houses, and the morbid histe of 
the, public enables some of them to command 
fifty or a hundre<l pounds a Avtjek. Troupe 
salaries run even higher than this in exceptional 
cases ; but managers ahvays want something 
ncAA', something that no other comjmiiy has 
presented, and the art is therefore a progrt*ssive 
one. All nuinner of things are introduced to 
impart a hpice of novelty to old tricks in every 
department. Acrobats juggle Avith balls, knives. 


hoops, fans, bells, and burning torches while ‘ 
j tumbling ; or throw Hoimn’saults while playing 
tlic AHolin or tambourine, ; or mount t^lemselvl^s 
on roller-skates and bicycles. Gymnasts are 
‘fired* from spring-boards concealed within a 
gigantic cannon, let off pistols in their flight 
through the air, or go through their evolutions 
amid a blaze of s([uibs and rockets. The various 
‘lines’ of biisi]ies.s too, Avhih* mori* numerous and 
diversified, arc not bo distinct and separate as 
they used to be. Trapeze, flying rings, and 
horiz<»utal bar work are. now comluned ; poles 
and ladders still bold their ground ; but tigbt- 
I rope and slack-wii’e walking — feats more easily 
accpiired than any otluu’s — bottle-performers, ceil- 
ing-.sleppers, pedc'stal acridiats, and modern Sam- 
sons, are a drug in the market. (It is denied, 
by-tlie-AA’ay, that the ceiling- walking, which at 
one time created such a sensation, avus ever really 
jjcrformed by almofc.j)lu‘ric pre.ssurc or by mag- 
netism, its Avas jilleged, springs or hooks having 
been always employed.) 

Equilibrists are rather in the ascendant just 
noAV. It seems incredible tliat any one should 
bo able to sit in a chair and maintain it 
balanced eii Iaa'o legs upon an o.scillatiiig bar, 
or stand upon one leg cm a globe resting oil the 
same unstable founclalioii ; nevertheless, thosi^ 
ami other similar marvels are executed nightly 
for fifty shillings a Aveek. Rolling-globe and 
1 carrel per fori inns are at a discount ; but 
French comic acrobats, who mix a lot of 
hui'le.sque and fun Avith their tumbling, are look- 
ing up. Cir(‘us troiqies iucludis every A'aiiety, 
and their own specialists as well. Clown 

and harli'quin may be de.veloped from any 
of these ; many of the famou.s old clowns 
Avere accomplishcMl spadi'-daiiceis. Tint it is the 
mode now to take jk'AV departures altogethei’, 
and AA'c tind acrobatic ballet-troupes, duaIogui.sts, 
and conn*tly comj)aiiic.s, nigger minstrels, and 
step-danc,ei*s who accentuate their Imnipipits Avitli 
smiiersaiilts and liand-spi’ings. Fart of the 
Ilaulou- Volta troupe, famous trapezi.sts, secediid 
from the conqiaiiy, and iukUt the name of the 
Hanlon- Jices have convulsed the theatre-going 
Av<uld with laughter and astonisliiiieiit at their 
iuiinifcible acrobatic, gymnastic, and pantomimic 
iiiip(‘rsonations in /jo I'uyagc en t^uiase. 

Although most of those. Avlio folloAV this calling 
assume foreign names, tliey are nearly all English ; 
and English acrobats, like American circuses, 
French actresses, Italian .singers, and Gerimui 
musicians, are noted all over the world. In iiiuny 
parts they are mueh more highly esteemed than 
they are luu't* ; in Sf)uth American countries, 
for instance, the arrival of a clever gymnast 
causes as great a Peii.sntion as a new ])riiua donna 
at the 0 ])era. Tlu'y frequently travel in eoiniec- 
tion AA'ith < ireu3 companies, which on foreign 
tour are of more extensive proportions than they 
are at home ; and it is strange sometimes, in 
remote corners of the eai*tli, to find the walls all 
aflame Avith some name that was familiar in 
the Christmas pantomimes or Crysfiil Palace 
entertainments of long ago at home. When they 
have any talking to do, they (u*aek their jokes 
in English as usual, wherever they may be, and 
it appears to go down just as Avell with the 
audience, AA'ho, moreover, aj)plaud vehemently, as 
an exquisite, witticism, any single word of the 
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luiiive languaf^e which a perlV)nii(*r may iiave 
picked up. If you talk to any acrobat of ten 
years’ standiug, you will frequently discover 
that ho has been in every quarter of the 
globe. 

Most f)f tliese people obtain their engagements 
through the medium of professional agents — men 
who have performers of all kinds on their books, 
and are equally ready to supply a stilt-dancer 
for a garden -fete, or an entire troupe for a five 
years’ tour round the woild, on the shortest 
notice possible. These agents, of course, charge 
a coiuniission on the salary olitained, when llic 
contract is signed, and rec-eive a lee from the 
employer bedsides. There are also a limited 
number of individuals — g(uu*rally men who liav(‘ 
bei‘n in the profession themselves, and have 
amassed money in it — who, besides owning per- 
haj)H two or three comjianies, and undertaking to 
supply vai’ious places ol' amuseim'iit wMth a con^ 
stant succession of extra and unwonted attraeiions, 
make a business of inventing novel specialites 
in tlie gymnastic art, and of training ytaitlis 
expressly to earry tluuu out. As a ruh‘, these 
novelties involve the use of elaborate and costly 
apparatus, which would be (juite lu^yoiid th(‘. 
performer’s iiK'aiis to provide ; so that the trainer 
feels perfi‘ctly s(*eure against any doable-d(ialing 
in enibarking on the speculation. Very ofttui, 
indeed, the apparatus is the only novelty about 
the feat, the wodu^ operandi of an old and wtdl- 
kuowii trick being disguised by new and elleciive 
surroundings. A contract lor a long term of 
years — as much as ten or fifteen sometiiues — is 
entercil into between mastiu* and whei^by 

thti former retains the services of the latter at 
a fixed salary, and can dispose', of him as he will. 
The mceliaiiism is often jiateiited, and tin* title 
of the trick ]-egist»'red ; and so strictly is the 
agreement worded, that evasion is well nigh impos- 
sible, ami indeed is rarely atteunptcid. Thus it 
ha})|ii'iiH that good gymnasts have in some cases 
made the fortunes of their instructors, and are 
themsclv(*H eonqu-lled still to keej) on Jalumriiig 
for an insignificant wagt*, until their hc'^t working 
years are spent. On the other hand, the ])(»ssi- 
inlity of failuri', or (»f the feat not ‘taking’ \\itli 
the public, ami consi^quent heavy loss in ])re 
liminary expenses, must be taken into considera- 
tion. The trainer usually iiianagt‘s to havt^ om-, 
or two reserve piqiils in process of education to 
tlui same end ; so that if aiiytliiiig happens to 
the ‘Phaeton’ or ‘Volaiito’ or ‘Queen of the 
Air,’ who has been lieralded wil-b such a lloiirish 
of tnuiqjets, another st(*])S (piietly into ]ii:> or 
her shoes and title, and business is carried on as 
usual ^vithout any alteration. 

The relations whicli exist between employer 
and employed of this last-mentioned class pro- 
bably demand legal scrutiny mon* than any other 
part of the subject, since the artist here, confides 
his safety to appliainies which are, de,vise,d and 
provided for him hy others, who must, therefore, 
.b(*, held responsible for theii- integrity. Put 
things are not looking very favourable for the 
profession as a whole, just now. Tmpemling 
legislation threatens to he vexatious for them, 
and there is a prevalent feeling abroad that they 
would he better abolished altogether, since they 
serve no useful purpose, evi'ii if they are in 
nowise prejudicial to common human interests. It 

to 

is a great (piestion, looked at from either side* 
Nobody can tleny that an acrobat might be better 
employed than in turning somersaults on a 
earjM't ; hut, iinfortunabdy, the same stigma 
might be cast upon many of the other occiipa- 
tioiLs of mankind. Again, ought anything which 
tends to the innocent recreation oi* our fellow- 
creatures to bii condemned as altogether useless? 
^Po deprive some tlnuisands of hard-working 
]>eople of the oeciqmtion by wdiich tiny get 
their bread, must always be a grave inatbir. Let 
it not be forgotten, either, that for the inosb part 
they sjiring from a class which eaiinot be said 
t(i develop, as a rule, into useful niiiwb(U’S of 
society ; and that an opiuiing whii-h gives the 
ragged child of the gutter an o]H)()itunit.y of 
leeeiving the iiiconii' of a well-iiaid curate hy 
the time lie is Iburtei'ii, is not to be (h spise'd 
when it entails no saci*iftce of lioaltli. lly all 
means, let acrobats, eliildreii and iwliilts, be pro- 
te(;te<l, regulated, inspected by law ; let their 
scludastic education be enforced as rigorously as 
with any otln*r class. If any performance entail- 
ing risk of life or limb take place, by all means 
let the actors w'bo takt' ])art in it, the employers 
who devise it, the managers who permit it, and 
if it he possible, the real erinnnals, the public, 
who ]>ay to setj it™h‘.t them all he, puuisheil wutli 
Iho severity such an ofieiice against mondity 
deserves ; hut Ji‘t tlie regulation of all ])rofe8- 
sional details be submitted, os in other special 
industries of life, to arbiters who have technical 
knowledge on such points. 

Apropos of the manifestly right and proper 
re,quisition that a net or quilt shall h(‘, used by 
those engaged in h>lty tumbling, a very celebrated 
performer in this line said to me, : ‘1 liave seen 
it stated in tlu? newspapers that we gymnasts 
ourselves <)bject to these precautions. This is 
(piite untrue ; man prelers to go up without 

the net. 1 don’t say that we would he unwilling 
to take the ihsk for extra money, or that we would 
not perform without it lather than lose an engage- 
ment. J’ut tlie biggest feats are never done 
without it ; and there isn’t one of us, no matter 
how plu(*ky, but fi'i'ls anxious before, attemiiting 
anything new without Kuinething soft below. 
It’s the jiublic who are to blame. They would 
rather B(*e a man <lo two or three simple turns 
with the chance of breaking hia neck, Ilian the 
i'leverest feats in safety — el.se why is there such a 
thing as w^alkiug on the high-rope? Blondin’s 
burrow would never liave. paid if the rojie had 
been only three feet above the ground, yet it 
w^ouhl have required just as much skill. I 
have been among tlie audience mysedf when 

1 some of the best gymnasts have been up and 
doing the mof't wondei'ful tricks ever attempted, 
and 1 have heard them say: “Ye.s, it’s all verj^ 
well ; hut then tlu‘y can’t hurt tlieiiiselves if 
tliey miss” — grumhling, actually grumbling ! It 
woidd liave been better for everybody if a net 
had been insisted on from the vi.ry beginning ; 
better for the public, who would get a finer per- 
formance ; hc'tter for the managers, who would not 
run th(i risk of losing their license when an 
accident occurs (for the best gymmist will occa- 
sionally slip) ; certainly better for us. As it is 
now, those of us wlio use the net are cut out by 
mere amateurs who are fool-hardy enough to give 
the little they can do, without the net. Then some 
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inaiingi'Ts won’t Imvo uh ut sill, on acconiii of Bomc 
rocont jniriLnp tliat lias f;»)t into the papers ; ainl 
others j^rowl and ask if ^\‘e can’t go iij) without 
a net, saying it disfigures the house to fix it, and 
causes no cuid of bother to tlie intui and the 
audience to spread it every night. But I know 
that 1 11 go back to the low-bar and wire-flying 
business before 1 11 take my boys up without 
a iu‘t; and what’s more, 111 see. myself every day, 
before it’s spread, that every hook and staple and 
ling and mesh W'oiild hear an elephant if need 
be!’ 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

AN ATLANTIC TlllCYCLK. 

A VESSEL of a \ery novel cliaractiM* is in ctnirse 
of constrnctioii at Hastings, on the lliidson, 
IT^nited States, America, foi- -wliicli its originator, 
Mr Itobcrt Fryer of New York, claims advantages 
wliicb, if attained, will go far to rcivolutionise our 
Ofi(*an-traflic, This new steamship, 'wliicli is called 
the (kcanivy is nothing more nor less than a 
marine tricycle. The hull, which is not inhmded 
to tfjuch the water, is RU]>p(n*ted ou three hollow 
steel spheres, one forvvjird, and tliii titiier two aft. 
Each of them is fitted with a circular keel, grooved 
to run upon rails, to enable tbe vessel to cross an 
istlimuH, or to run ashore whenever rejiairs or 
alterations may be.come necessary. Transversily, 
these spheres are fitted with flanges, W'hicli almost 
encircle them horizontally, and w'hi<‘li will react 
against the surrouniling water just as do the 
‘fioats* of an or<linary paddle-wheel, thus pro- 
pelling tile ship ; so that these hollow globes 
perform tbe double ollice of supporting and }>ro- 
pelliiig tlui Occame, Tlui hull itsidf is built •water- 
tight and in compartments, in case of accidents, 
so that ill the event of damage to one of her 
propellers, she will still float buoyantly. Each 
of those ])ropellers or floats is re.vorsibhi ; and they 
can he worked irresjiectivijly one of aiiotlnu*, by 
reason of w’hi«ih the Oceanic will be capable of 
turning completely rouml in her own water — an 
obvious advantage in many cases of impending 
collision. A small working-model of the Occanv' 
lias been recently tried btith on the river and 
on land, and botli expiirimcnts ■were perfectly 
successful. 

With regard to her pow’er and speed, it is 
claimed for the Oceanic that she jliffci’s from a 
vessel of the common type just as a wagon 
mounted on wheels differs from one wdiich 
having lost its wheels is ilraggiul by main force 
along the road ; for in the case of this new 
vessel, there is absolutely no friction at all, 
since her hull does not c.ome into contact •with 
the water. The result is that niipr«»cedeiited 
speed, greater safety, and increfised accoinnmda- 
tion — from her possibly eni muons breadth of 
beam in proportion to her length— are gained 
by Mr Fryer’s invention. The dimensions of the 
Oceanic are : length, two hundred and twenty-four 
feet; and breadth, one hundred and thirty feet; 
while the floats or wheels are each twenty-four 
feet in diameter, and are expeided to draw about 
five feet of water wlien the vessel is loaded. 

THE MULBEBRy-TllEE IN lllANCB. 

Some, calculations that have recently been made 
at the Coiiseiwatoire des Ai*ts et Metiers in Paris, | 

fa . , , =: 


show, that to produce one kilogranuue — that is, 
about 21 pounds — of cocoons from the silkworm, 
twenty kilogrammes of mulberry-leaves have to 
be eaten ; and to produce one kilogramme of 
silk, thirteen kilogrammes of cocoons arc required. 
Taking the annual production of silk at two 
million two humlred and eighty thousand kilo- 
grammes, we find tliat the weight of leaves 
required for the food of the silkworms from 
which this quantity is obtained, amounts to five 
liundred and iiin(*ty-two million of kilogrammes, 
or five hundred and eighty-one thousand two 
hundred and fifty tons of leaves. 

BLACK MEN AS LiailTNINa-CONDUCTOUS. 

Tn his Leaves from a South African Journey^ 
Mr F roinle wi’ites : ‘ On the road to the Yaal 
Uivci* — first experituice of camping out. I am 
alone in my lent with a glaring sun raising 
file tenipei-ature insid(‘, to ninety degre(*s. Tlie 
mules have sfra^'O.d, being iiisufticiently hobbled. 
1 sent (lhaih'y my black driver in search of 
th<‘m in tin* early morning. lie riiturned 
with his face as near white as nature per- 
mitted, declaring that the Evil One had jumped 
out of file ground at his feet with four young 
ones. 1 Rii])posi‘. it was an antbear. Any- 
way, tbe mnlt‘s are lost. He has gone back to 
niir last baiting-place to look for fliem. My 
oilier yoiiili lias started with a rifle to slujot 
bu(‘lv, which ai l* j’ouiid ns in tens of tbousanrls ; 
and here am 1 })y the side of a pond which is 
tramplci! by the antclo]>(‘S into mud-soup, tbii 
only stuff in tin*, shape of watei* which we have 
to di'peiid on foe our coffee, and, alas ! for our 
washing. To mUl to the jileasnre of the situa- 
tion, file season of th(5 thnnder-storins has set in. 
'J’he lightning was playing round us all yisslerday 
afternoon, and wi‘ sliall now have a stoiin daily. 
AVhole teams of oxen art* often killed. To a 
while they say thnr is no tlauyer while he 

has a hlarh at his sidcj the latter heiny the letter 
conductor. When one. is struck, another must he 
ivimed lately sulsfifufedJ 


A LULL A BY. 

Kest fhee ! The daylight has gone from the valley ; 

Night from llic eastward is gliding again ; 

Dusky shades lurk in each tree-woven alley ; 
f^luinher "will rulo in the night’s dark domain, 
llest thet*, then, rest thee, western winds sigh ; 

Night voices chant Lullahy ! Lullahy ! 

Kest thee ! The lake murmurs faint in its dreaming, 
Stirs like a child that has visions of joy ; 

And Venus in radiance effulgent is beaming, 

(Guarding from aught that thy rest could destroy. 

Rest lln*e, then, rest tliee, western winds sigh ; 

Night voices chant Lullaby ! Lullaby ! 

Kest thee ! Slce[i on till the gray dawn is stealing, 

And the star of the morning is fainting in light ; 

Sleep till the mist-armies, breaking and •wheeling, * 

Flee from the hills with the going of night. 

Best thee ! till morning breaks, western winds sigh ; 
Night voices chant Lullaby ! Lullaby ! 

James Wilkie. 
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THE STEAM-IIAMAIER AND ITS 
INVENTOR. 

Ip it lias ever been your pleasure and privilege 
to obtain permission to inspect one of our great 
ii’on-works or engineering establisliinents, you 
could not fail, in the midst of the mechanical 
wonders to be witnessed in these temples of 
industry, to have been struck with the opera- 
tions of the Rtoam-hamiucr. With what case it 
works, and with what power ! The great square 
hammer-block, weighing five or ten or twenty 
tons, perhaps more, and by which the rugged 
mass of white-hot iron is to be pounded into 
shape, is raised in its groove as quietly, as 
smoothly, and as lightly, os though it were 
only a feather’s weight ; yet when it comes down 
it strikes with a thud that shakes the ground 
beneath your feet, the shock suggesting to the 
startled onlooker some idea of the vibrations of 
an earthquake. And as the immense muss of 
glowing iron is turned on the great anvil beneath 
it, and blow succeeds to blow at the rate, if 
required, of eighty a minute, and the sparks and 
splashes of hot metal are sent hissing around, it 
might almost be thought that some Titanic agency 
had been set in motion, which no power of man 
would be able to control or bring to a stand. 
Yet, there ! a signal is given, and the attendant’s 
hand has touched a lever, and the great thing, 
whose force and fury were but now like the 
mighty struggles of some gigantic Prometheus 
in chains, suddenly pulls itself up, without noise 
or remonstrance, and stands as still as a statue. 
A thing of mighty power, yet more controllable 
than the tiniest child ! Without its assistance, 
many of the most important operations of the 
worker in iron M’'Ould be rendered impossible ; 
an invention which has given a greater impetus 
to engineering skill and a wider scope to engin- 
eering possibilities than any other mechanical 
invention of the century. 

We have now, under the title of James Nasmyth, 
Engineer (London : Murray), a memoir of the 
inventor of this wonderful steam-hammer, written 


I by himself, and published under the practised and 
graceful revising hand of Mr Samuel Smiles ns 
editor. The volume is quite equal in interest to 
the Lives of Dick and Edward formerly written 
by Mr Smiles, and will probably, from the fact 
that engineering and mechanics are subjects of 
more general knowledge than natural history, 
command even greater public attention than was 
accorded to the very popular biographies just 
mentioned. Mr Nasmyth's autobiography is 
accompanied by a beautifully etched portrait of 
the author, with numerous woodcut illustrations 
relative to scenes, designs, and inventions referred 
to in the work, 

Mr Nasmyth, who is still alive, was bom in 
1808, at his father’s house, No. 47 York Place, 
Edinburgh. The name of Nasmyth or Naesmyth 
is an old one in Scotland, and has been long and 
honourably associated witli the estate of Posso in 
the county of I’eebles. Some time in the four- 
teenth century a branch of the Naesmyths of 
Posso is said to have settled near Hamilton in 
Lanarkshire, and from this source the subject of 
this memoir traces his descent. The history of 
the family in its later generations might be held 
as wonderfully exemplifying and illustrating the 
Iftw of licredity in mental as in physical character. 
Mechanical and artistic ingenuity has formed a 
distinguishing feature in this branch of the 
Nasmyths for the last two hundred years. The 
first of those members of the family on record 
in whom this mechanical ingenuity displayed 
itself was a female. Her name was Elspeth 
Naesmyth. Unfortunately for her, she lived in 
times when the burning of witches was still 
thought a meritorious adjunct of judicial polity ; 
and because this Elspeth had four black cats, and 
read her Bible with two pairs of spectacles, she 
was adjudged to he a witch, and cruelly con- 
demned to be burned alive! The practice of 
reading with two pairs of spectacles shows, says 
her descendant, Mr Nasmyth, ‘that she possessed 
the spirit of an experimental philosopher. She 
was in all respects scientifically correct. She 
increased the magnifying power of the glasses; 
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a practice which is preferable to single glasses of 
the same power, and which I myself often 
follow.* 

The Naesmyths of Hamilton lost their pro- 
perty in that district by their adherence to the 
cause of the Covenanters ; after which the family 
removed to Edinburgh, where Michael Naesmytli, 
Mr Nasmyth’s great- great-grandfather, occupied 
a house in the Grtissmarkei. He was a builder 
and architect ; and his chief employment was in 
designing and erecting new mansions, principally 
for the landed gentry and nobility. His nigh 
reputation as a builder caused hun to be made 
choice of by the govomment in th(j beginning of 
last century to build a fort at inversnaid, in 
the heart of the Rob Roy country, to overawe 
and keep in check the wild Highlanders. The 
government, however, neglected their promise to 
maintain a suitable guai'd of soldiers over the 
workmen while the work was in progress ; con- 
sequently, that occurred which might have been 
expected. One dark and snowy night in the 
winter of 1703, by wdiicli time the work had 
been well advanced, a loud knocking was heard 
at the door of the hut where Michued and his 
men slept. * Who’s there?’ he asked. ‘A 
henighted traveller overtaken by the storm,* 
was the reply. Naesmytli was induced to open 
the door, when in rushed Rob Roy and his 
gang. The workmen pled for their lives ; and 
this was granted them, on condition that they 
should instantly depart, and take an oath that 
they should never venture within tlie Highland 
border again. Tliey were thereupon turned out 
in the snowstorm ; with the result that the 
sufferings to which the builder, along with his 
men, was subjected ere he reach cd a place of 
safety, brought on an illness from which he never 
recovered. ‘One evening, whilst sitting at his 
fireside with his grandchild on his knee, a death- 
like faintness came over him ; he set the child 
down carefully by tbe side of his chair, and 
then fell forward dead on his own hearth- 
stone.* 

The old man’s business was carried on after 
him, first by his son, and then by his grandson, 
Mr Nasmyth’s grandfather, Avdiose name also 
was Michael. This Michael succeeded to the 
business in 1751, and among other houses which 
he erected in Edinburgh were the principal 
number of those in George Square, incliidiilg 
the house, No. 25, in wdiich Sir Walter Scott 
spent his boyhood and youth. They still exist, 
and bear testimony to the elegance and sub- 
stantiality of this old builder’s W'ork. 

•At bis death he left two sons, the younger of 
whom, Alexander, was the father of the subject 
of this autobiography. Alexander Nasmyth — who 
was afterwards celebrated as a portrait-paintt*r, 
one of his best known works being the life- 
like portrait of Robert Burns, so often since 
copied and engraved — was in his youth appren- 
ticed to a coa5i-builder, where his artistic tastes 
were utilised in the painting of the heraldic 
blazonry on the panels of the carriages. To 
improve himsedf as an artist, he attended in the 
evenings the Edinburgh Drawing Academy, at 
that time under the management of Alexander 
Runciman. The stock of ensts from the antique, 
and the number of drawings, were then very 
small ; the consequence being that the pupils 


had often to copy tlio same figure or drawing 
over and over again. To the more ardent ])upila 


and when it was set for him to copy again for 
the seventh time, he begged Mr Runciman to 
give him another subject. The master, quick- 
tempered, at once said : ‘ T ’ll give you another 
subject.* And turning tli(^ group of the Laocoun 
upside down, he added: ‘Now, then, copy 
It was a severe test ; but the patient youth set to 
work, and in a few evenings he had completed 
a perfect copy. Runciman was so proud of the 
skill of his pupil, that he had the drawing 
mounted and iraiuecl, with a note of the circum- 
stances under which it was produced. 

The young artist was still following his trade 
of coaeh-build(;r. But an important changii 'was 
about to take place in his career. One day 
Allan Ramsa}", tne historical painter, son of the 
poet of the same name, calling at the coach- 
Avorks, found Nasmyth painting a coat of arms 
on the panel of a carnage. lie Avas so much 
struck Avith the lad’s artistic Avorkmanship, tliat 
he formed u strong desire to take him int(^ his 
own service ; and after some uc'gotiations Avith 
Nasniyili’s master, this Avas accomplished ; and 
the youth consequently remoAT-d to London to 
work in Ramsay’s studio. Here he remained for 
some years, returning to Edinburgh in 1778 to 
practise on his own behalf the profession of 
j)ortrait-painter. Tt Avas in this capacity that 
lie had the honour of Burns sitting to him for 
his portrait ; and the poet likcAvisc, during his 
visits to Edinburgh, spent much time in the 
company of the artist. But Nasmyth Avas more 
than an artist. He had very high abilities 
as an architect, and designed the Dean Bridge 
and other prominent structures in Edinburgh. 
Ho also Avoiked at mechanical contrivances, and 
Avas the inventor of the ‘bow-and-string’ arch for 
bridges and roofs -a form of construction now 
generally adopted for the coA"ering-in of large 
spaces such as railway stations and tlie like, 
lie AA^as also frequently consulted by gentlemen 
as to the laying out of grounds in the Aucinity 
of country mansions ; and as one who bait, 
moreover, great skill in works of practical en- 
gineering, he was present at the trial trip of the 
lirst Bteam-vcssel e\"er seen in this half of the 
AA'orld, Avhich was built to the order of Mr 
Miller of Dalswinton, the landlord of Burns 
Avhen in Ellisland farm ; the poet being on 
board the small steamer, along with Nasmyth 
and others, on the occasion of the trial trip 
referre<l to, on Dalswinton Loch. 

As instancies of Avhat the autohiographer calls 
his father’s ‘ faculty of resoAircefulness,* two 
anecdotes may be given. When in London, as 
Ramsay’s assistant, he had arranged to go with a 
sweetheart to Ranolagh, then one of the most 
fashionable places of public amusement. Every- 
body wont in full dress, the bucks and swells 
Avearing long striped silk stockings. The young 
artist had only one pair, Avhich he himself 
washed for the occasion ; but unfortunately in 
drying them at the fire, he alloAved them to be so 
singed and burned as to be totally useless. What 
was he to do ? In this dilemma tlie happy 
thought occurred to him of painting his legs so as 
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to resemble stockhigs. He got his water-colour 
box, and proceeded dexterously to paint them 
with black and white stripes ; and when the 
paint dried, which it soon did, he coinj^eted his 

kvent to Ranelttgh. 


paint dried, which it soon did, he completed his 
toilet, met his sweetheart^ and went to Kanelugh. 
No one observed the difference, except, indeed, 
that ho was complimented on the perfection of 
his lit, and was asked ‘ where he bought his 
stockings 'i * Such questions of course ho evaded, 
and left the gardens williout any one discovering 
his artistic trick. 

Again, later on in life, the Duke of Athole 
consulted him, on account of hia skill in land- 
scape-gardening, as to certain improvements which 
that nobleman desired to make in his woodland 
scenery near Dunkeld. There was a rocky crag, 
called Craigybarna, which the Duke Aviahed to 
have planted with trees, to relieve the grim 
barrenness of its appc'-arance ; but it was impos- 
sible for any man to climb the era" in order to 
set seeds or plants in the clefts of the rock. ‘A 
happy idea,’ says the autohiographer, ‘ struck my 
father. Having observed in front of the castle 
a pair of small cannon used for liring salutes on 
great days, it occurred to him to turn them to 
account. His ohjei't was to deposit the seeds of 
the vaiious trees amongst the soil in tlie clefts 
of the crag. A tinsniith in the village was ordered 
to make a numhe.r of canisters with covers. The 
canisters were filled with all sorts of suitable tree 
seeds. Tho cannon was l()ad(’(l, and the canisters 
were filed up against tho high face of the rock. 
They burst and scattered tho seed in all direc- 
tion ^. Some years after, when my father revisited 
the place, he was delighted to find that his s-heine 
of planting by artillery had proved completely 
successful ; for the trees wore Ihnirisliiug Iiixmi- 
antly in all the recesses of the cliff.’ 

The inventive genius — the * faculty of resource- 
fulness,* as our author happily phrases it — ^w'hich 
distinguished Nasmyth the artist is found still 
more highly developed in his son, Nasmyth the 
engineer. The story of tho latter’s career as 
told in this volume has a charm which can 
only he reckoned second in resiject of power to 
the interest produced by reading a first-ehiss novel. 
The events of his early years — his boyhood, his 
education, his friends, his amusements, and what 
is of still more importance, his juvenile mecha- 
nical eiuierimcnts — can only he briefly alluded to 
here. In his fathe-r’s house, he had die advantage 
of a workroom in which weri*. lathes and other 
tools of various kinds, tho elder Nasmyth being 
always in his leisure hours engaged in some work 
or other more or less mechanical. The hoy, 
moreover, on school holidays, and at every other 
opportunity, w;is in the habit of frequenting 
foundries and engineers* workshops ; liis mind 
being from very early years wholly engrossed in 
such pursuits. 

When only between ten and twelve years of age, 
he could use his father*B turning-lathe so effec- 
tively as to make spinning-tops, or * peeries * os 
Scotch lads call them, which peeries were so much 
superior to those sold in the shops, especially for 
their ability to ‘sleep* — that is, to spin round 
without a particle of waving — that young Nasmyth 
had a rapid demand for them among his fellow- 
pupils at the High School. He was likewise famous 
among them for the kites which he constructed ; 
09 well os for his ability to transmogrify old door- 


keys into pistols, 'which were used with shouts 
of merriment on the king*fl birthday. He also at 
this time manufactured small brass cannon for 
similar purposes, wliich he cast and bored himself, 
even mounting them on their appropriate gun- 
carriages. A workman having shown him how 
to perform what he calls * the most important of 
all technical processes in practical mecnanism* — 
the art of hardening and tempering steel — he 
likewise added this to his trade-resources among 
his school companions ; for out of old files he 
could forge beautiful little ‘steels’ — made use of 
to procure fire from Hint before the days of lucifer 
matches — and these were in great request. The 
present of a fine new steel was also occasionally 
skilfully used by the maker of it, as a gift to his 
monitoi*, for the purpose of getting rid of some 
school-task at which he might not be half so 
expert as at forging and hammering. He admits 
that this system of bribery and corruption was 
sho(ikingly improper ; but ho adds that neverthe- 
less it continued to be one of his ‘diplomatic 
tricks * till he left school. 

At twelve yejirs of age ho left the High School, 
but continued his study of arithmetic, geometry, 
and mathematics at private classes. Under his 
father, also, he practised drawing till ho attained 
great proficiency. But it Wiis in his father’s 
workshop that he was busiest. There ho gradu- 
ally became initiated into every variety of me- 
chanical and chemical manipulation. As far os 
lay in his power, he made his own tools, and 
constructed his own chemical apparatus. He 
also had opportunities of mental improvement in 
listening to the conversation of his father*B friends, 
such men as Sir James Hall, Professor Leslie, 
Dr Brewster, and others ; and he was occiisionally 
privileged to join them in their walks, when tlieir 
discussion of geological and other natural subjects 
greatly interesterl him. His life was further 
(liversified by his being at times allowed to 
accompany liis lather on joiirneva through the 
country, tho latter having in his later years 
devoted himself more to landscape than porti’oit 
painting. 

Thus his life went on till lie reached the age 
of seventeen. Ho was by this tune very export 
in mechanical work ; and now set himseli to 
construct a small working steam-engine for the 
purpose of grimliiig the oil colours used by his 
lather in his artistic woik ; and the result was 
quite satisfa(ttory. He also made from time to 
time five models of a complete condensing steam- 
engine, each model showing, on one side the 
exterior parts of an engine, and on the other or 
sectional side the whole details of tho interior, 
seen in full action when the fly-wlieel was turned 
by the hand. For these models he received ten 
pounds each ; the first being bought for the use 
of the students in the Edinburgh School of Arts. 
He worked at them during the day at his father’s 
lathe ; and at night he did the castings up-stairs 
in his bedroom — as odd a place for a brass-foundry 
as can well be conceived. VVlien he was nineteen 
yeai*6 of age he made a small working-model of 
a steam-carriage for roads, which he exhibited 
before tho members of the Scottish Society of 
Arts ; whereupon they offered him sixty pounds 
to construct a machine from the model such as 
-would carry four or six persons. This he did ; 
and many successful trials were made with it, 
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the carriage being large enough to seat and carry- 
eight passengers. 

"\Ve cannot follow all liis experiments and 
acliicvenients in detail ; but in 1829 he went 
to London, where lie was fortunate enough, 
through means of the models and working-draw- 
ings which he took with him, to receive employ- 
ment under the famous engineer, Henry Mauasley, 
as his private assistant. This is one of the most 
interesting portions of the book ; but would take 
too much space to tell here. Sufficient to say 
that he obtained employment, at a wage which 
lie was content to ask and receive, of t(ui shillings 
a week. Determining to make this sum serve 
for all purjiosps of lodgings, food, and clothing, 
he found it could not be done if he wiis to dim* 
at eating-houses ; he therefore drew a plan of 
II tin oven, which he got a tinsmitli to make 
for him ; and this utensil, which was heated 
by a small oil-lamp set beneath it, served to 
cook a good diiinisr for him every day at a price* 
of fourpcnce-halfpeuny. He possesses it still ; 
and after a lapse of more than lifty years it was 
found, when tried, to cook as sw(*-(‘-t a mouthful 
as ever. 

Two years afterwards, and in consequence of 
Mr Maudsley’s death, young Nasmyth began to 
think of commencing business for himself ; but he 
had no capital heyond what he had received for 
models of engines, and the like, which he had made. 
He resolved, however, to make a start at Man- 
chester; and though his begiuiiings were small, 
yet the class of work he produciid, his ingenuity 
in planning tools, and his expedients to lessen 
the Itibour and perfect the results, soon attracted 
attention, and he rose from more to more, till in 
a few years ho built for himself new w<»rks on a 
bit of land at Patricroft, near ]^^au(du*ste^, which 
works have since l)e('n known far and wide as the 
Bridgewater Foundry. 

It was here, in 1839, that lie conceived liis great- 
invention. Mr Humphries, engineer of the Ureat 
Western Steamship Coiiiiauiy, had eome to con- 
sult the young Scotch engim^er at Patricroft a.‘=i 
to certain machine-tools, of unusual size and 
power, required for the construction of a pjiir 
of immense engines for a proposed new ship. The 
tools were made by Mr Nasmyth, and delivered 
to the satisfaction of IVIr Humphries, and the 
construction of the gigantic engines was soon in 
full progress. At length, however, an unexpected 
difficulty arose. An enormous wrought-iron 
paddle-shaft, liirg<.*r than liad ever hitherto been 
ioi*ged, was requiriid ; but all the largest firms 
throughout the country, when asked to estimate 
for the work, answered, to Mr Humphries’ sur- 
prise and dismay, that they wore unable to under- 
take so large a forging. In this dilemma, he wrote 
to Mr Nasmyth, saying : ‘What am I to Jo 1 Do 
you think I might dare to use cast-iron ? ’ 

‘This letter,’ says Mr Nasmyth, ‘immediately 
set me a-thinking. How was it that the existing 
hammers were incapable of forging a wrought-iron 
shaft of thirty inches diameter ? Simply because 
of their want of eumpass, of range and fall, as 
well OB their want of power of blow. . . . The 
obvious remedy was to contrive some method by 
which a ponderous block of iron should be lifted 
to a sufficient height above the object on w'hich 
it was to strike a blow, and then bi let the block 
fall down upon the forging, guiding it in its 


descent by such sim^dc means as should give the | 
reouired precision in the percussive action of the 
falling mass. Following up this idea, I got 
out my “ Scheme Book,” on the pages of which I 
generally thought out^ with the aid of pen and 
pencil, such mechanical adaptations as I had con- 
ceived in my mind, and was thereby enabled to 
render them visible. I then rapidly sketched 
out my Steam-Hammer, having it all clearly 
before me in my mind’s eye. In little more 
than half an hour after receiving Mr Humphries’ 
letti*r narrating his unlooked-for difficulty, I had 
the whole contrivance, in all its ex(*-cutant details, 
before me in a page of my Scheme Book.’ 

Such was the origin of the steam-hammer. 
But though Mr Humphries highly approved of 
the design, the steam-hammer was not then 
made ; us about that time the use of the 
screw as a propeller came into notice, and the 
required paddlo-engmes were therefore departed 
from, and the shaft of course along with them, j 
It was not till April 1842 that Nasmyth saw his 
invention in actual shape ; and this was in France. 
He was inspecting a large engineering establish- 
ment at Creuzot, under the guidance of one of 
the partners, when he was particularly struck 
with the excellence of a large wrought-iron marine 
engine single crank. ‘How,* he inquired, ‘has 
that crank been forged?* To liis astonishment, 
the reply was : ‘ It um forged hy your steam- 
Itammet/ 

His pleasure was as great as his surprise at 
hearing this statement ; and in answer to further 
questions, the Frenchman told him that he had 
visited Bridgewater Foundry some time before, 
when Mr Niusmyth himself happened to bo absent. 
Tlie latter’s paVtiuir, however, had received the 
French engineer, shown him the works, and, ns 
was their habit, sbown him also the designs 
entered in Iklr Nasmyth’s Scheme Book. By per- 
iiii.ssion, the Frenchmnu took notes and drawings j 
of the steam-hammer design, went honiti, and 
thereupon constructed the one which its inventor ! 
had in>w the intense gratification of siieing at 
work. 

On Mr Nasmyth’s return to England, he 
patented the bteam-hammer, and shortly after- 
wards made one for himself of thirty hundred- 
weight of hammer-block. The valuable qualities 
of the hammer soon became known, and tli(‘rc 
was no want of orders. In 1843, the Admiralty 
ordered one of two-and-a-hal f-ton hammer- 
block ; and on the day when its erection was 
completed at Dovonport, the Lords of the 
Admiralty came to see it. ‘I was there,* says 
its* inventor, ‘with the two mechanics I had 
brought with me from Patricroft, to erect the 
steam-hammer. I took share and share alike 
in the work. The Lords were introduced to me, 
and I proceeded to show them the hammer. I 
pa.ssed it tlirough its paces. I made it break 
an egg-shell in a wine-glass without injuring 
the glass. It was as neatly elfected by the two- 
and-a-linlf-ton hammer os if it had been done 
by an egg-apoon. Then I had a great mass of 
white-hot iron swung out of the furnace by a 
crane and placed upon the anvil-block. Down 
came the hammer on it with ponderous blows. 
My Lords scattered, and flew to the extremities 
of the workshop, for the splashes and sparks of 
hot metal iiew about. 1 went on with the 
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liiirtliiij' blows of the hammer, uiul kiieailpd the 
moss of iron as if it had bt^en rlay.* Tlieir 
Lordships honoured him with tlieir careful 
attention as he afterwards explained the details of 
its workin <5 and construction, and expres.se<l their 
admiration at the hammer’s wonderful ranj^e of 
jxiwer and dtilicacy of touch, and the controllable 
application of the force of steam. 

This w;is not the last, though the greatest, of 
Mr Nasmyth’s numerous inventions ; but for 
the further story of his life, we must refer our 
readers to the book. In this autobiography we 
are furnished with another example of how 
good jiiirts rightly and steadily directed to a 
given end may not only achieve the object 
aimed at, but in addition may secure some 
other end much more important and valuable 
than had ever previously been tiiought of or 
hoped for. 

ONE FALSE, BOTH FAIK; 

oil, A HARD KNOT. 

CHAPTER XT. — IN KP:NSlNtlTON OAKDENK. 

Once, twice, thrice, sins read the. letter — .she, 
mistress of Oastel Vawr an<l Leominster House ; 
carefully, sbiwly, she read over every hue and 
syllable of the mysterious note whicli had been 
handed to her by the groom of the chambers. 
She- had an excellent memory, and, fi*om the 
first, the words she read had, us it were, burned 
them.-.elvc.s into her brain, so that they 
could never he forgottiui, yet she rea<l them 
ULieiitively again ami again. It was a slender 
little letter, highly i)erfuiiied, sealed with a 
big seal, on wnich was the iin])ression of a 
coronet- a foreign cororuit. Foreign, too, were 
the wax, the envelope, the glossy jjajier, and the 
tenacious, musky scent that clung to all, like a 
weighty atmosphere of incense. The note was 
couclied in tiie P’rench langnagt;. We may 
venture on a fret* translation : 

Dear IMadame the Marcitiones.s — I am in 
town. You are in town. Tlint says all YV’e .shall 
meet, and solace ourselves in friendly, if too ssul- 
deiied, recollections of the j)ast, of communings 
and houi's spent together among tJjt* Pyramids 
and Painted Galleries of Luxor, or heiieath the 
withered palm-leaves of the ])es(*.rt. Do not 
ho surprised that I know so well your move- 
ments. No demon has nnrooftid for me your 
lordly chateau — 1 pine to see it; but, alas ! one’s 
day-dreams oi’e rarely gratified— of Castel — 1 
tremble as I write the harhurous word — Castel 
Vawr. But the Engli.sh newspapers, so loyal to 
your illustrious aristocracy, keep us poor foreigners 
au courant as to the dates of your arrivals 
and departures. Do you know, in Kensington 
Gardena, a group of elm-trees great and ancient, 
on a sort of sandy mound, where few are to 
he seen hut nursemaids and little children, and 
a few scarlet warriors of your Queen’s Quai*d? 
There, from five to-day, I shall await your 
coming in all confidence. You will not fail 
me. — Yours, in affectionate regard, 

Louise de Lalouve. 

Very carefully, if very quickly, tlie young haly 
concluded the third perusal of this letter ; and 
then she carefully refolded it, glanced at the 


omamentjil clock over the chimney-piece, and 
compared the talc it tohl with that ot her own 
watch ; and then she seemed to form a quick 
mental calculation as to time. Lady Barbara 
wpj gone, fairly gone. The lai*ge barouche, 
with the strawberry leaves adorning the coinmet 
on its privileged panels, had rolled off into 
the hum and stir of the streets and the 

Park, all alive with the ph'asure-si*eking life 

«)f mighty London. Now was the time to 
act. Cnishiug up the letter in her hand, 

she rose from her silken seat and glided 

away up-stairs. Our British aristocracy has this 
advantage over the rival nobility of Kussia, that 
its members can ti-aviirse their own halls and 
abbeys and castles without encountering, save 
accidentally, the iiiiwelcome scrutiny of prying 
eyes. In Kussia, a great lady. Princess or Coun- 
tess, is attended by many ser\^ants, who seem 
to sleep or keep vigil outside hep chamber-door, 
like disciplined sentries at their post, and who 
rise from their crimson benches to how, and 
murmur, ‘Yimr Excellency — Bafusclta, whenever 
the noble mistress of the mansion goes by. When 
she of Li!ominstcr went up the broad marble 
stairs to her own room, she met iiolxxly ; and 
she dressed herself, ns slie had often done in 
liiimbler tlays, rapidly, and without requiring 
the services of th(i handmaidens that she might 
have summoned by laying her finger on the 
helL In a few minutes, dressed in mourning 
weeds, and closely veiled, the young mistress 
of the mansion glided down the palatial stairs, 
threaded the spacious corridors, pa.s8ed through 
the huge marble hall, and was soon outside, and 
launched, alone and on foot, into the roaring 
current of London life. 

Clare Carew and her sister Cora, reared far off 
in remote Devon, had had very little experience of 
our modern Babylon the (jreat. A rare peep at 
the metropolis w'as all that could be loofeed for 
by the chililreii of a needy Devonshire boi'onefL 
and it was wonderful that this young girl 
proved her knowlctlge of western London os 
she did. But the art of liuding one’s way 
comes by nature. Some of us may blunder, 
shamefaced, for ever, among lanes and streets, 
where others hit off os if by magic the exact 
route to be followed. The lady we write of 
was of the latter variety. Shunning the more 
crowded thorough furits, avoiding observation, so 
far as it was possible to avoid it, she soon reached 
Kensington Gardens. 

Idieri*, on a sandy mound, soaiHid aloft the 
giant elms — vast old trees, that had perhaps 
seen Oliver Cromwell’s cuirassiers career round 
the ‘Military Park’ of the Commonwealth, and 
tliat had c,ertainly looked down on Sir John 
Fenwick and the luckless Duke of Monmouth 
os they niflled it among the blood and fashion 
of a later day. Under those tri‘i‘fl, on a knoll 
a little apart, stood a tall ligiire, graceful, 
erect, no other than that of Louise, Countess 
dc. Lalouve. That lady came forwaid, and with 
a gracious inclination of her liead that would 
have done honour to a royal reception, held 
out a large hand, the glove wliereon, many- 
huttoned, of supplest kid, fitted exquisitely well. 

‘ Ma Mre Marquise I ’ was all she said ; but she 
managed, as Frenchwomen and Bussians can, to put 
an expression into the words that suggested much. 
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I * y^ou wroto to mei cleur (JountPKs,* said the 
other hurriedly, but reply! up; in the same lan- 
p;u.'^;c as that in wliieh her former acquaintance 
Jiad begun the conversation ; ‘ and you see I am 
here.* 

‘How neatly you speak French, dearest,* 
returned the Sphinx, with what seemed sincere 
commenrlation. ‘Your accent, without boastful- 
ness, you learned from me ; but your pretty 
grammar, that is quite your own ; really, it would 
satisfy the Faubourg St-Germaiu. Most of your 
countrywomen speak a jargon, believing it t(> be 

French of Paris, wdiich But never mind ! Is 

it not time that we two should understand each 
other % * 

There was a pause. The foreign Madame 
surveyed the English lady with great dark 
burning eyes. The blue eyes of her whom she 
addressed were turned earthwards. I*resently 
they looked up, and frankly confront'd those 
of the foreign lady of title. * That you 
mean well anti kindly, dear, good Madame de 
Lalouve, I am very ccrtiiin,’ she said ; ‘ that you 
know 1 am in trouble, I can gut'sa too. My 
sorrow springs from a very unexpected quarter. 
My dear, dear sister* — and here she hid her 
face, but went on, aftt'r a pause — ‘ my own lovtid 
Cora, has been lured away by the glitter of 
we^ilth and rank, till she has forgotten her twin 
sister’s love, forgotten honour imd truth ; au<l - 
and — Countess, li<>w can T tell you — at the 
moment of our arrival at iiiy dear dead husband’s 
house, at Castcl Vawr, she ’ 

* Ah ! what did she do 1 * asked tlui Biisso- 
Frenchwoman, with keen curiosity and a flash of 
her black eyes. 

‘ She claimed to bc' * — ga^ed out the sjaiaker 
— ‘to be, not Cora, but Clare— poor Wilfred’s 
wife — ^the Marchioness of Leominster ; and no 
tears, no prayers, no reasonings could make 
her swerve from the wicked obstinacy of her 
assertion.* 

‘ It was monstrous,* said Countess Louise, never 
removing her fiery eyes from the beautiful 
blanched face on whicli they looked. ‘AVJiat! 
the Lady Barbara was there ; and the notary - 
family lawyer— and * 

‘How, you know it?’ asked the other, sur- 
l)riRed. 

‘I know most things. I am the Sphinx, am 
I not?* retui’ned the foreign la<ly, with one of 
her meaning nods. ‘ Never think. My Lady 
Leominster, that you are alone, unseen. You 
great English folks live in houses of glass.* She 
hissed out these last words with passionate 
sibilant earnestness ; and indeed, os she towered 
over the small fair-haired girl, she lookeil much 
like one of the great serpents of India, up- 
reared, with horrent head and menacing eye, 
ready to strike. 

But she whom she thus seemed to menace 
merely answered : ‘ Do you know, dear Countess, 
that even before your note reached me, I ha(l 
been wondering how I could seek you out— how I 
could sec you, and talk with you, and induce you, 
if you only would, to use your influence, so great, 
I know, over my poor lost sister Cora,* 

‘Over your — poor — lost — sister— Cora !* repeated 
the flireigner, with cruel emphasis. ‘ Bon ! Miladi 
the Marquise, why, with all your grand friends 
around you, with Lady Baihara, so sympathetic. 


at your side, have recourse to me — to me, a poor 
stranger here in j’^our lordly London, and sus- 
pected, os all of us are who arc not of insular 
oirth, ns if we were refugC(J8 in dread of the 
police — whjr come to me, when it is a question 
of Mademoiselle Cora, your sister ? * 

‘Because,* pleaded the other, ‘you were so 
intimate togetber, dear Madame de Lalouve, and, 
when I was beside my poor Wilfred, accjuired 
her confidence and her admiration, as you did, far 
oil* in Egy]>t. Because you are so clever. Because 
Cora would hearkc'u to you, and* 

‘ You arc clever too — very clcviu*,* muttered 
the foreign Countess, with a flash of her burning 
eyes and a lifting of her expressive shoulders. 

‘Do help me, clear Countess Louise, dear friend ; 
do try to get Cora to give up this mad, girlish 
f alley, which has led her to wreck the happinciss 
of both, for a mere dream,* said Clare implor- 
ingly. ‘Advise lier, urge her to be true to me, 
iriKi to herself, to come back to me, and trust her 
future', to me ; and indeed — Countess — the d(*ar 
girl should never know an instant of reproach or 
blame. 1 mystdf should be the first to shield her 
— from* And hero she was forced to con- 
ceal luir emotion. 

‘ Upon my word,* exclaimed IM adame de Lalouve, 
with what seemed a genuine ring of approbation 
ill her voice, ‘you .*u*e a very rcmaT'kable-” -young 
lady. I had my own notions of Englisliwomen, 

Init Never mind ! Do yon know what your 

sister has done to you ? ’ 

‘She— tried* — ^ 

‘Tried to rob you of name, wealth, title, iden- 
tity — a robbery most base, heartless, cruel, and 
deliberate,’ saiil Madame de Lalouve severely ; 
‘and this to yon, uiiolfending— to you, her twin 
sister ; and you woubl forgive her, and you would 
have me use my influoure, if I bavii any, to bring 
her back. — What should I be myself the better 
for that?* She asked this so abruptly that the 
comiu’essiori of her thin lips resembled the sudden 
snap of a rat ■ trap. 

‘i should be so grateful !* murmured the other 
timidly. 

‘1 have lived long cnmigh to know what an 
idle word is gratitiule/ retorted the foreign lady 
bitterly. ‘Those who have climbed, kick aside 
the 7narcJic-2)ied as no longer needed. Why should 
I care whether one sister or another wins in an 
affair which would have been Fettled of old by 
dagger and poison ; but hen', in the England of 
your nineteenth century, must be fought out in 
the law-courts? What is it to me? What, in 
fact, have I to gain by it ? ’ * 

The question was fiercely jiut. It was steadily 
answered. 

‘ Much ! * answered the girl, looking into the 
fiery eyes of her Egyptian acquaintance with 
eyes that were able t o meet her own with equal 
courage, as if the light of truth shone in them — 
‘much! My gnld— mid I have much of it, I 
believe — is dross to iiu*, compared with a sister’s 
love. I am rich, thev tell me. My gratitude, 
Mailame, shall he solid and substantial, if only 
you will help me to get hack my lost darling, to 
persuade poor Cora that ’ 

^Cmnpris! Your hand upon it!* cried the 
Eusso-Fi'enchwoman, suddenly stretching out her 
own. ‘ Come ; let ns be frank ! cartes mr table. 
We ought to understand each other.* 
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* I ttiink wo do,* answered the other, and 
afi^aia their eyes met. ‘ This is my brother’s 
address in Bmton Street,* she added hastily, as 
she pressed a piece of written paper into her 
friend’s hand ; ‘ there you will find poor Cora. 
Use your influence ; be her good angel, in a 
word; and when you have news, we will meet 
again. Now, as you understand, I must hurry 
back. Adit'll ! * 

‘Adieu ! Yon are worthy to be Lady Leo- 
minster,’ muttered the swarthy Countess as they 
parted. 

Hfilf an hour afterwards, the beautiful mistress 
of Leominster House, divested of her walking 
attire, was again sitting, half-crouched, in her 
low arm-chair, when Lady Barbara’s ('.aiTiage 
returned, and that stately she-dragon of aristo- 
cracy sailed into the room, not in the best of 
tempers. 

‘Still here, my dear!’ she said. ‘I think, if 
yon had come with me, it would have been 
pleasanter.’ 

‘ Pcrliaps,’ said the girl, smiling. 

‘I am (leitairi of it,’ said Lady Barbara dicta- 
torially. The few old friends she had called on 
had heeri from home ; she had seen no one in 
the Park worth bowing to ; the frivolity of the 
younger generation had revolted her, as it always 
did. She had come back even more out of 
temper than when sbe sallied forth. Then came 
the tea-drinking, the long eviming, the late 
dinner, solemn, stately, and which went on 
almost in dnmb-show, so slight was the con- 
versation at tliat sumptuous board. 

‘You nev(‘r told me, Glare, love, who was 
your mysteviouH correspondent?* said Lady 
Barbara, with a clumsy affectation of playful- 
ness, before they went to bed. But the other 
coldly made answer that it was n m(*re nothing 
— a note from a lady whom she had known 
abroad, and who happened to be passing through 
Loudon ; and then Lady Barbara felt that she 
had neither the right nor the ijower to pursue 
the subject further. 


ROYAL CHILDREN. 

M.\Ny a boy must have thought that he shouhl 
like to be a Thiyal I’rince ; many a litfle girl 
must have imagined that it would be dc'licious 
to be a Princess. Royal children are nut, however, 
except in Englmid, a veiy liiij)[)y race. One must, 
make a distinct exception in favour of the litth*, 
people belonging to our English royal family, 
because, wheneviT they are seen in public, their 
healthy, hafipy faces indi(:ate clearly enough 
that they have no cares on their minils. Tliey 
have not been appointed to coloiielships of regi- 
ments in their cradles ; grand cordons have not 
been hung round their necks before they could 
toddle ; when they go out with their governesses 
and nurses, there are no armed escorts to protect 
their lives, and to make them amazed, if not 
precociously nervous. Imagine what the life 
of a Russian child-prince must be at this moment. 
Parents tlireatened daily with assassination, may 
grow callous so far as they themselves are con- 
cerned ; hut they cannot for a moment dismiss 
anxiety about their children. The dread lest 
harm should befall these little ones has naturally 
led to the taking of such precautions that the 


Czar’s children must play in the midst of a very 
circle of drawn sworfls and loaded firearms ; an<l 
what is worse, they must see on the faces of all 
around them such an expression of uneasiness, 
that if they be impressionable, as children usually 
are, there is a danger that their minds will early 
acquire a chronic tinge of melancholy. 

Even in the days before Nihilism had com- 
menced its dastardly outrages, the children of 
the Russian imperial family were guarded in 
a way that must have seemed very irksome to 
them. It was no uncommon thing in St Peters- 
bui’g to see a whole troop of light horse in full 
trot along the Newsky Prospect, to escort three 
carriages containing a couple of imperial children 
and their suite ; and on the birtlulay of an 
imperial child, it frec^uenLly amused foreigners 
to see a baby in swaddling-clothes solemnly borne 
by a drum -major at the head of the regiment 
which the little mite was supposed to command, 
(letting thus early familiarised with court pomps, 
the children became preternatural! y grave. It 
was a wonder to observe how coolly they bore 
themselves in public, and how extremely attentive 
they were to acknowledge every mark of courtesy 
shown them. But indeed this punctQious observ- 
ance of the laws of etiquette is one of the first 
things taught to the young memhors of reigning 
families in all countries. 

Ordinary children who envy the lot of Princes 
and Princes-ses, may console themselves with the 
reflection, that these favoured young mortals 
have a tenible number of things to Icom. The 
cun’iculum of a Prince’s studies would dismay 
any public schoolboy. Very little time is left 
him for play, and still less for that solitary 
loafing about and meditation in whicli most boys 
delight. 1 F he disappeared for a couple of hours 
to go on some frolicsomb expedition by himself^ 
he would rouse an alarm throngliout the palace 
where lie resided, and possibly cause his governor 
or tutor to be dismissed. 

The late Prince Imperial of France when he 
was ten years old once walked out of the Tuileries 
for a ramble in the strt'.cts, having been seized 
suddenly with an iriesistiblo temptation to go 
and join some boys whom he had seen snow- 
balling. He rotumed after an absence of four 
hours ; hut in the nit*antiiiie a hundred detectives 
had been scouring I’aris for him, and he found 
his parents almost frantic with terror. The little 
king of Rome, Napoleon I.’s son, once wanted to 
play truant in the same way, hut was checked 
ill time. He then declared, with much weeping, 
that he wanted to go and make mud-pies wi& 
some dirty boys who were playing on one of the 
quays of "the Seine. Young Princes of course* 
have their hours of recreation, but it is often 
much of the same kind ns that of which Sandford 
and Merton partook in the company of their 
tutor Mr Barlow. Charles Dickens, in one of his 
Uncommercial Samples, has ridiculed the terrible 
propensity of Mr Barlow to improve everyr minute 
of the day by casual sermons ; but this is really 
the kind of thing with which young Princes have 
lo put up constantly. The eloquent Fbnelon, 
who Avas tutor to Louis XIV.’s grandson, the Duke 
of Burgundy, was an actual living prototype of 
Mr BarloAV. lie composed Te^lemaqua for his 
pupil’s edification, and was probably the inventor 
of what Ave now call object-lessons. These are 
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excellent, most intei-estinf,' tilings when taken in 
school-time; but little Princes and Princesses 
may be pardoned for finding them rather irksome 
when inflicted on them during all their walks. 
It is said that Louis II., the present king of 
Bavaria, took an utter disgust in his boyhood to 
history and politics, through the indiscreet zeal 
of a Professor who discoursed on these subjects 
in season and out of season. He would say, point- 
ing to a haystack : ‘ Can you guess what is the 
height of thatr — ‘Thirty feet,’ perhaps the boy 
would answer. — ‘Well; does the number thirty 
remind you of anything 1 Were there not thirty 
knights on both sides at the Gomhat des Trente? 
Were there not thirty tyrants at Athens? Was 
there not a Thirty Years’ War?’ And so on, 
till poor little Prince Louis lust all pleasure in 
the sight of haystacks. 

Napoleon itl.’s heir was also sorely teased by 
a couple of most accomplished but too emnest 
tutors, (leiieral Prossard and M. JMoiinier. One 
day he had ht'cn sent out to see a regatta on the 
Seine. ‘Well, what have you been doing?’ said 
his fiitlier, when he retiirne<l home. ‘ Oh, wc Imve 
been talking of triremes,’ said the hoy wearily, 
‘ and I have heard the story of Duilius over again.’ 
The I’rincc Imperial, however, was quite intelli- 
gent eiKJUgh to understand that in those days the 
heir-iqipareiit to a throne must not be a dunce, 
and he was perhaps one of the most amiable 
pupils any court-tutor ever had. Comparing 
notes with the young Prince* of Asturijis, now 
king of Spain, ho one day asked the latter what 
lesson he found it hardest to learn. ‘ It is, not to 
laugh in the theatre when I am amused,’ answered 
the future king of Spain dismally. ‘They let 
me laugh as much as I like,’ siiid the Prince 
Imperial ; ‘hut what I don’t like is to be obliged 
to smile and look pleasant to men who I know 
are iriy father’s enemies.’ lie was alluding then 
to (’uunt Bismarck, who had come on a visit to 
Napoleon III. at Ploinhieres, and had been 
reemvod with a cordiality which the boy knew 
to he more apparent than real. 

It is a custom in the Prussian royal family 
that every Prince shall he apprenticed to a trade, 
in order that he might he able to earn his living 
in case of a revolution. The present Chown 
Prince was taught watchmaking ; hut whether 
he could obtain the wages of a skilled journey- 
man, if his father’s crown failed him, is another 

S uestion. During the first French Revolution, 

le Duke of Orleans, who afteruards became 
‘King of the French’ by the title of Louis- 
Philippe, had for a time to earn his living as 
a schoolmaster in Switzerland. Doubtless most 
German Princes in these times would be able 
to do the same, for they are all capital linguists 
and arithmeticians, besides being uncommonly 
expert in horsemanship, fencing, and drill. 

It may be rcimarked of the smaller German 
courts, that etiquette is studied and practised 
there in a very serious fashion. There is possibly 
in Grand Ducal nurseries a handy-book with some 
such title as ‘ The Thirty-six Different Methods 
of Bowing and Courtesying for it is certain 
that the little Princes and Princesses are cleverly 
taught how to graduate their salutations in nice 
shades to suit different categories of people. If 
only a little occasional jollity were allowed to 
relieve the tedium of these lessons in smirking 


and posturing, the lot of a young Prince might 
still he regarded os a pleasant one ; but by all 
accounts, it seems that some of the German 
Princes are brought up with a military strict- 
ness that would have commended itself to the 
approval of a Spartan. The king of Bavaria 
when Crown Prince was made to live on beef 
and mutton, and his ration of the latter food 
was never allowed to exceed one mutton chop. 
It is related that on the day when he became 
king, bis first act of royal jjrerogative was to 
say to his eqiujrry : ‘ I mean to have two choj)8 
this morning ! ’ 


THE MAN IN POSSESSION. 

IN FIVE CHAPTERS. — CHAPTER III. 

As I mused for a moment after my discomfiture, 
the singular construction of the roofs, as they 
appeared to me on my first view of them, recurred 
to me. ‘ The very thing ! ’ I said to myself. ‘ It 
will be very odd if I don't manage to get into that 
house again.’ 

With me to resolve was to act ; and I imme- 
diately dived into the shrubbery, in order to work 
my way quietly and unseen to the back of the 
premises. It was well that I did so ; for scarcely 
was I concealed by the foliage, when the fi*ont- 
door was again optmed, and George Wintock 
and Bcnetti — the former bearing a light — stepped 
out upon the gravel-walk, and commene<‘d 
making a circuit of the premises. Holding my 
breath, and crawling upon hands and knees into 
deeper shade, I contrived to avoid them. At 
length, apparently satisfied, after their semtiny, 
that I hacl made ofl‘, they retired into the lioiisc. 
I overheard enough of their conversation, how- 
ever, to inform me that it was Benetti’s hand 
which had struck me to tlie earth. 

I watched the window of George Wintock’s 
bedroom till I saw by his shadow on the window- 
blind that he had entered. After a while, the 
light was extinguished, and I concluded that 
he had retired to rest. I knew that he, his 
father, and the Italian were heavy sleepers, as 
they were accustomed to indulge in deep potations 
at night. How it came about that Benetti had 
discovered and frustrated my scheme, I never was 
able to fathom. 

Having reached that pari of the premises which 
I judged most convenient for my attempt — a low 
ahutmeiit^ used as a woodhouse — I lost no time 
in cautiously climbing on to its roof, which 
I was able to do very easily, os its lowest edge 
was not more than seven feet from the ground. 
Fortunately, none of the rrjoms in which the 
inmates slept looked out upon that particular 
angle, so that I did not much fear detection ; if I 
could only make progress noiselessly, and attain 
the higher roof oefore daylight, I could then 
hide behind its high parapet. Dark as was 
the nijjht, or rather morning, it was sufficiently 
light Tor me to see what I was about Slowly 
and with some difficulty, I dragged mvself 
from roof to roof till I reached a stact of 
chimneys that rose side by side a few feet 
from the parapet, and which had been belted 
with on iron girdle, and fastened with thick iron 
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rods to the wall just below it. By the aid of the 
rods, I manured to reach the parapet just os the 
dawn began to break. Here I was compelled, 
from sheer exhaustion, to lie clown a short time 
and rest in the leaden gutter inside. Truly, I 
was but in a sorry plight — my apjiarel soiled 
from crawling an the shrubbery, and from clam- 
bering over the dirty roofs, and saturated with 
the blood that had flowed freely from tlie blow 
I had received. I began also to feel extremely 
faint from exertion, loss of blood, and excite- 
ment. What would become of me, if strength 
failed me? 1 might lie and die and rut on the 
summit of this old mansion, before any one dLs- 
cciV(M'ed me. Yet not for one moment did a 
tl I ought cross niy mind of showing the whitti- 
feather and giving up the adventure ; my feelings 
were indeed too overwrought for this, partly hy 
an almost blind infatuation for the ha})less Miss 
Wintock, and partly by that longing desire 
retaliate, which, whether rightly or wrongly, is 
generally felt by any one who has been put 
)iorS'-d(i-combat at an unfair advantage. 

A little rest and the cool fresh morning jiir 
somewhat revived me, and 1 commenced creeidng 
along the gutter. With my iJocket-kniJ'e 1 
loosened the leaden frame of a pane in one of the 
garret windows and extracted the glass ; inserting 
my hand, I was able to undo the catch aiul 
obtain ingress. Finding the coast clear, I glided 
softly down to my room, locked myself in, batheil 
my head and lace, and taking a pull at my 
flask of creature-comfort, laid myself down awhile 
to rest my weary bones and aching b(‘ad. I 
was much bruised, yet could not help iiiwardly 
chuckling at the surprise the Wintocks and their 
swarthy coadjutor would experience during the 
course of the day, when tlnw found that, in spiU^ 
of his suminaiy ejection, Jack Mereditli was once 
more the Man in Possession. 

And great indecul w'as the consternation of 
Benetti, when, on walking about midday and feeling 
urgent need of refreshment, 1 walkcul down into 
the kitchen, where hii and Martha were sitting at 
dinner. Neither heard me approach, as T pur- 
posely trod softly. Martha had just helped the 
Italian to a slice of mutton, when, slipping in, 
I coolly took a chair and seated jnyself at tlie 
table. Both of them sttirted and stared us if 1 
had been a ghost. 

‘Very fine joint of inutlon, indeed, Martha — 
capital ! and so delightfully cooked — ^not over- 
done. I should so like a taste just where it*s so 
nicely browned on the un(ier-side ; ' pointing as 
I spoke. — * Ah ! you havtiii’t a third plate. Never 
mind ; I *11 reach you one ; * and I accordingly 
rose and handed her one from the dresser. The 
Italian muttered something in his oivn language, 
which if translated would, I suspect, have been 
anything but complimentaiy. ‘ Extremely happy 
to see me at your social meal, no doubt you are, 
friend Benetti ! I reciprocate the sentiment most 
warmly. Here*s to your very good health* — 
taking up the ale-jug from the table and iilling 
myself a glass. — ‘Admimhlc! Bight good stuff* 
— smacking my lins. — ‘ Pray, Martha, don*t let 
the mutton get cold ; ’ seeing that she hod not 
complied with my request. ‘ There’s nothing 
in the world I dislike so much os cold mutton.* 

I could see that both were for the moment 
thunderstruck ; and as I took up my plate and 


held it imploringly, Martha proceeded to cut me 
the coveteil slice. 

‘ Now, a couple of potatoes and a few greens, 
ivith just a dasn of gravy. — Thank you, Martha. 
You are a good soul. 1 think, in future I will 
always take my meals wdth you and Benetti, 
instead of giving you the trouble of .waiting 
upon me up-stairs. It w ill save you a great 
many steps, and be so much more comfortable 
for us all; for it*s rather lonely sitting up there 
by one’s self so much.* 

My companions w’C3re at first, disposed to be 
rather glumpy ; but seeing that I was determined 
to be on good terms with myself and them, they 
at lost gave in, and w-c conversed amicably, though 
reservedly. I could see, how’^ever, by their occa- 
sional sly glances at my jfliysiognoiny, that both, 
and especially the Italian, derived considerable 
gratification in noting how severely I had beim 
punished. 

Acting up to my promise, I did not, during 
the remainder of the time I stayed at Britcleigli 
Hall, trouble IVrartha to wait upon me, having 
one object in view^, namely, the discovery of MSs 
Wiiitock’s wliereabouts. I did not tliink it 
in-obabln tliat she still occiipicjl the same room 
above my sleeping apartment, or she would have 
devised some method of giving me at least a hint 
of it. Evisry night 1 was at my old post, the 
window. Ill vain I hiimim‘d and whistled every 
tune 1 was acipiainted with, in vain I looked 
up to cnhdi some slight token of her presence. 1 
felt that she was not there. She knew her case 
to be desperate ; and if the window were fastened, 
failing otner means, would doubtless have shivereil 
a pane of glass as a signal. Yet w'as I convinced 
tliat she was confined somcw'here in the upper 
part of the mansion ; and for the fullow'ing i*ea‘<on8. 
Firstly, when I essayed to go up into th«i lumber- 
room on the following morning aftei* I had efff3cted 
my second entrance', 1 found the door at the top 
of the stainiase locked, thus precluding all com- 
munication wdth tlie upper suite of apartments 
except by tlie hack or servant.s’ staircase*. It was 
nut so on the previous morning, when the inmates 
thought me safely shut out, ns I had passed 
through it on getting down to my chamber. 
Hence there must be a motive for endeavouring 
to prevent me exploring them. How I 'wished 
that 1 had made th(3 cii*cuit of the roof, and 
peeptul into every attic through its window, 
before descending to niy own room ; and yet 1 
felt tliat perhaps I had acted for the best, os my 
strength would not have held out much longer. 
Secondly, 1 took occasion to observe that old 
Alartha, when she thought herself uiiperceived, 
often put aside some of the best portions of her 
viands, as if for some other person. With these 
she would suddenly disappear, hut always in 
the evening. I contrived to ascertain that she 
invariably made for the back staircase ; and 
arrjiTiged my plan, desperate as it was, accord- 
ingly. It was destined to be put into execution 
much earlier than 1 had anticipated. 

The liftli morning after my clamber over 
the ixiofs, Mr Wintock sent for me into his 
room. As 1 entered, I fancied that a smile of 
suppressed triumph flushed his countenance. 
Addressing me in a grandiloquent, sneering 
style, he said : ‘ Good-morning, Mr Meredith. 
I am sorry that your stay at Briteleigh has 
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been so protracterl. But what cannot be helped, 
must bo endured. I liave been able to arranj'o 
iny little a/fair with your principal, and conse- 
quently your prestince here can now be dis- 
pensed with. I shall be glad il* you will leave 
the premises at onee.’ 

Taken aback, 1 was at a loss for a moment or 
two for words to answer, as, from what 1 had 
heard previous to my coming to Briteleigh, I 
had not the remotest idea that Mr Wiiitock would 
be able to liquidate the heavy demand upon 
him. Had Miss Wintock at last, thoroughly 
crushed and broken in spirit, acceded to one of 
his propositions, and either consented to become 
the oride of his son, or signed some document 
which gave him absolute power over her pro- 
perty? The thought was horrible. Yet it might 
oe BO ; for as I had not been able to eflect any 
cominunicalion with her since that unfortiniate 
night, her enerjpcjs, pliysical and Jiieiital, might 
have collapsed in des]>air. 

Mr Wintock, seeing that I was dumfounded, 
at once followed up hia advantage. ‘1 wish to 
make one observation before you go. You have 
interfered most unwiUTantably and impertinently 
in the domestic arrangements of iny family since 
you have been in the house, both in intruding 
yourself upfm the privacy of a young lady resident 
here, and in endeavouring to iacilitate hei- escape 
friim her natural guardians. Possibly, you may 
iif»t be aware that the young lady in question 
is a dangerous lunatic, and that a degree of 
wholiisome restraint is absolutely necessary for 
her well-being and safety, though at times she 
may have apparently lucitl intervals. I have no 
doubt you were misled by tlic craft peculiar to 
that sad aflliction ; hence, 1 am disposed to make 
duo allowance for your oxtraordiniiry conduct 
Otherwise, I should feed justified in communi- 
cating the circumstances to your employer, 
which would probably result in no very agi'ee- 
able consequences to yourself. 1 may add 
for your satisfaction, that the young lady will 
shortly be placed in a suitable establishment, 
where" she will be properly cared for. I hope, 
however, as you arc a young man, that a clue 
consideration of the extre.mtdy absurd manner 
in wdiieh you have acted, and the slight incon- 
venience you have .suffereil ’ — here, with a bland 
smile, he passed' his hand significantly over the 
upper part of his face — ‘may })rove a warning 
to you to conduct yourself more discreetly in 
future.’ He looked me full in the face and waved 
his hand towards the door. 

How I repressed the fierce tempest of passion 
that inwardly shook me, I cannot tell. ‘Hii*,’ I 
replied os calmly os I was able, ‘ I am not in a 
position to doubt your woiJ ; but’ 

‘But what?* lie angrily demanded. ‘I tell 
you, man, that I posted a cheque for the amount 
lust evening, and that 1 expect a discharge and 
receipt by to-morrow’s post. Will that satisfy 
you?’ 

‘ Then no doubt, sir, the same post will bring 
me from my principal the usual release, without 
which I am not justified in deserting my post. 
Immediately upon its arrival, I will comply with 
your wishes.’ 

‘You were ready enough, however, to leave 
it to suit your own insolent purpose ! ’ he hotly 
spurted out. * But one day will not make muen 


difference, I daresay ; therefore, to-morrow he 
it.* 

I bowed, and withdrew to the kitchen, indig- 
nant, bewildered, and with a sickening sensation 
at the heart. I was completely foiled and beaten. 
‘ The last night I shall be here — ^young lady 
mad — confined in a madhouse — tell my employer 
— slight inconvenience,’ kept echoing through my 
brain, till 1 felt dizzy with the whirl of confused 
thought, and mechanically passed my hand over my 
face as Mr Wintock had done. The rcmcmbnuice 
of the indignity enraged me beyond endurance ; 
and 1 det(‘rmiiied, if liuman craft could accom- 
plish it, that I would tiace out Miss Wintock 
that very night, and ascertain from her own lips 
whether, when I left the house, I could do any- 
thing for her. Might not a solicitor, U]) 0 U proper 
representation, take her case in hand, and forcibly 
obtain the release of her person from the fiends 
who now held lier in cf>nfniemeiit? Doubtless, 
much energy and skill would be required ; 
but the strong arm of the law was, or ought to 
be, all-poweriiil. Yes ! 1 would see her. Ohl 
Wintock might storm and rave as he liked. I 
should bid him farewell on the morrow ; and if 
he tried to injure me with iny einnloyer, I hoped 
my statement would be believed ; and if not 
— supposing 1 got my discharge and was thrown 
out of work— the world was wide, and I should 
be a kind of mtu'tyr in a good cause — the cause 
of beauty in distress. 

Putting a good face on matters, I told old 
Martha and Benetli that 1 was to depart on 
th(*, morrow, as Mr Wintock had settled all claims 
upon him. It was evident by the covert smile 
on the face of each that the intelligence gave 
them great satisfaction. In the coursi^ of the 
evening, I sauntered out of the kitchen as if to 
go to my I’oom ; and no doubt, us 1 bade them 
good-evening, tlu^y concluded that I had retired 
for the night. Instead of doing so, I quietly 
slipped u]) the back staircases JIi*,re, as in the 
other, there was a door at the top, which shut 
the upper range of apartments from the lower. 

stairc^ise itself, however, was much darker. 
This door was also locked, confirming my sus- 
picion that Miss Wintock wius above-stairs. As 
is often the cube in ancient maiibious, there were 
several nooks and recesses in this old circular 
staircase. Within one of these, on the landing, 
I ensconced myself and waited patiently. I did 
not much fear discovery, os old Martha’s sight 
was none of the quickest, and she usunlly wore 
a bonnet and shawl of an evening, as she suffered 
somewhat from rheumatism. At length I saw 
her coming, hobbling slowly up the stairs, and 
bearing a lighted candle and a covered dish. 

‘All right, Jack, my boy ; you’re on the right 
scent,’ Buiu i to myself. ‘ Lie close ! ’ 

And close 1 did lie as ever weasel in a hole. 
Old Martha reached the landinij, put down her 
dish and candle, drew the key from her pocket, 
and proceeded to unlock the door. Then entering 
with her burden — ^which she again put down for 
a minute inside — was about to relock it, when I 
emerged from mv liiding-nlace and stepped in 


turned deadly pale and would have screamed, 
but my hand was on her mouth. I learned that 
trick Iroin Benetti the night Miss Wintock was 
forcibly carried back from my room. 
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‘ Now, my dear soul, don’t make a riot, because 
there ’s no need for it. I mean you no 
harm, and wouldn’t hurt a hair of your old 
gray head for the world. I only want a little 
private conversation with you. — There, now* — 
taking the key from her trembling hand, and 
transferring it to my pocket, after locking the 
door — ‘we can have it all quietly to ourselves 
without fear of interruption. — It’s no u.se, 
Martha,’ I added sternly, seeing that she was 
about to remonstrate. ‘It’s my turn for a little 
while now. What is the use of your calling out? 
No one can possibly hear you.* 

Martha’s teeth chattered and her knees 
trembled. ‘What is it you want with me, man?’ 
slui asked. 

‘Now, be civil, old lady. No “manning,” if 
you please. Just lake up the dish and candle, 
and I will bear you company. 1 want a few 
minutes’ speech with your young lady.* 

‘I cannot! I dare noil Mr Wiiitock would 
kill me.* 

‘Stulf! lie’ll do nothing of the kind- T^esides, 
he is not obliged to know anything about it, 
unle,s.s you ar<3 silly enough to inform him.’ 

Old Martha bent as if to pick up the dish nud 
candle. There was a slight noise below. Tos- 
sibly llenctti had returned for a moment into 
the house for somctliing. In an instant her 
iiKjulh was at the keyhole ; she was about to shriek 
foi assistance ; but 1 was too quick for her. 

‘You treacherous old beldam,’ i whispered, 
‘if you try that dodge again, I’ll gag you. — 
Now, just listen to me. I kno^ alt about the 
i.i'ically doings in this house. I know that 
Miss Wintock is forcibly confined somewben* in 
one of tlie.se attics. She is no more insam*, 
thuri I am ; so that tale will not serve Mr 
Wintock’s purpo.se. To-morrow, 1 ’m off to 
London; and i’ll move earth, sea, and sky, till 
I set the authorities on the right track to find 
and release her. I know Mr Wiiitock’s motive 
— her property. He won’t have a featluir of it 
to fly with ; he is more likidy to land in jail. 
You shall come in for your share of punisliment 
in illegally confining her. Lot me see her for 
a few moments, and T promise you, on the word 
of a man, that whatever transpire.^, you shall be; 
held free from blame.’ 

After some furth(;r expostulation on liei* part, i 
and renewed threats and promises on mine, 
Martha took lier dish and candle and proceeded 
to Miss Wintock’s apiu’tment. I kept close to 
her, eyeing keenly every miwcinent ; for I felt 
tluit if only half a chance occurred, she would 
play me false. 

Never shall T forget the sight that presented 
itself on my entering Miss Wintock’s wretched 
garret. Stretched on a miscmbly narrow pallet 
lay the beautiful but haggard girl, dressed as I 
last saw her, but with a stout leathern girdle 
belted tightly round her waist, and which, 
fastened with a thick strong cord passing round 
one of the bed-posts, effectually prevented her 
from moving except within a very limited area. 
The ciiaement was strongly barred on the inside, 
and the catch securely fastened. In this remote 
room, at the very top of the house, there was 
not the slightest opportunity of communicating 
with the world without. 

Old Martha noticed the start I gave on first | 
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entering the room, and commenced a hypocritical 
whimpiTing. ‘Indeed, Mr Meredith, it’s no 
fault of mine, nor could I help it. ’Tis all 
master’s doing and Mr George’s, and I am too 
old and too feeble to do anything but obey 
orders.’ 

‘S4encc, woman!’ I stonily retorted, as I 
thru.st ber into the only chair in the room, and 
advanced to the side of the xioor suffering and ill- 
used young lady. 

The deatli-like pallor of her countenance, the 
I drooping of the long dark cyoIashe.s, and the 
listles.s rolling of the languid eyes, evinced the 
intense mental angiii.sh that racked her. The 
I instant her eyes rested on me, a shaiq) faint cry 
of joyful recognition esc.ai>cd her, and she stretched 
out her hand. In the tumult of my distracted 
feelings, I seized it and pressed it warmly to my 
lips. A deep flush eame rushing into her neck 
and fiu!e until she crimsoned to the temples. The 
next instant she was, if possible, evtm paler than 
before, and her short, rapid breathing told of the 
excilenient under which she laboured. 

‘O Mr Meredith' 1 was afraid that — I thought 
— I liopL'd you would not desert me,’ she gasped. 

‘Not while I have life, dear Mi.ss Wintock,’ was 
the prompt ri'ply. While 1 spoke, my pocket- 
knife w as out, and I was sawing like a maniac at 
tint cord to sever it. 

Old Martha began to WTing ber hands and to 
nunonstrate, but ber remonstrances 1 speedily 
checked. 

The cord was speedily cut through ; and gently 
raising Miss Wintock t») a sitting posture, I asked : 

‘ Are you able to stand ? ’ 

‘ Yes ; tbank you very, very much. At least I '11 
try.’ She gave me one glance of appealing trust- 
fulne.s.s, niul burst into a passionate lit of weeping, 
‘Oh, take m<i away wdtli you from this horrid 
place ! I shall go ideally mad ; I know 1 shall ; I 
am so noAv, almost. O my poor bi’jiin I ’ 

I tried my utmost to soothe her. Even old 
]\larLlia aided me. Perhaps lier womanly feeling 
Tva-s touched ; for 1 believe she was more the 
unlucky victim and tool of circumstances than of 
an iiitfiiiHii'ally bad and hardened natiu%. She 
produced her old-fashioned smel ling-bottle, bathed 
Miss Wintock’s liands and face, and induced her 
to eat some of the food she had brought ; and 
1 ])ersuaded her, with some difficulty, to take a 
sip or two from my spirit flask, which I had 
previously i)ut in my pockcit in case of emer- 
gency. 

At length the young lady became calmer. But 
I saw that it would be necessary to use extreme 
caution, or she would suffer a relapse, as she , 
continued to entreat me, in the most pathetic 
language, not to leave her again in the power of 
the VVintocks, I looked at niy watch ; it wanted 
about twenty minutes to nine. Precisely at nine, 
in reailiness for the evening ride, Mr Wintock’s 
gig and mare would be in the yard near the 
side-door, and Mr George’s horse shortly after- 
wards. Mr Wintock would probably, as he often 
did, keep his gig waiting for him till a quarter 
past.. George Wintock would be off shortly after- 
wards. Though I had spoken so confidently to 
3klartlia, 1 was not at all sure that some nnlucky 
accident might not intervene if I remained where 
I was. Benetti might miss hlartha. In fact, 

I was terribly uneasy and in a sad dilemma. 
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Stay wliere I was for any length ol' time, I dared 
not. Leave Miss A\^into(k in her ]n*fsent state of 
mind, I couhl not. Indeed, I think she would 
have attempted to force her way with, me, had I 
shown any indication of leaving her, A hasty 
and pcn-haps rash r(*solve took possession of me. If 
I could only get Miss Wintock bcdow and cgnceal 
her till after the departure of the Wintocks, we 
might succeed in getting away unseen down to 
the village, where I ho]i(*d to house her safely 
and obtain assistance in protecting her ; for surely 
none who knew her would refuse to aid ; and 
even if discovered, I shouhl then only have the 
Italian to deal with. Our lime had been 
singularly ill-chosen before. We bad waited till 
both Mr Wintock and his son had returned home 
before making our attempt. 

I again bent over AVintock, and asked : 

‘Doyoutliink you could walk a little?’ — at the 
same time giving her a meaning look. 

The rapid glance of intelligence with which 
she replied reassured me. 

‘Now, Martha,’ I said, ‘I’jii extremely obliged 
to you for all yon have done ; and de.pend upon it, 
you sliall not be forgotten. But I must have the 
loan of that bonnet and shawl for a little while ; ’ 
removing the one from her head and th(^ other 
from h(‘r shoulders. — ‘It’s no use to resist, ()1<1 
lady ! A wilful man must have his way, and 
so you may os well be miiet. Now, sit down 
again in that chair, and don’t stir unless I bid 
you, for time is precious. — ’Pon my word, Miss 
Wintock, that bonnet becomes y<ni as well as 
it does Martha;’ placing it upon her head. 
‘ Bather a left-handed compliment to you, though. 
There ; tuck up your hair safely out of sight in 
the crown ; don’t show any of it, on any account. 
Now for tlie shawl ; close up to the throat — so. 
Here’s a pin. That will do admirably. I declare 
I should not know you from Martlia henself at 
a yai'd’s distance, if I did not see j^our features.- ~ 
Now, Martha, old girl, I’m just going to lock 
you in this room a little wdiile — only a little 
while, you know, for I will leave the door on 
the landing open. Bcnetti will be sure to find 
you by-and-by ; as, if you don’t make your 
appearance below, he will no doubt seek you 
lierc, guessing that something has hapjjened. — 
Nay, Martha,’ as she rose from her seat in great 
trepidation ; ‘ I don’t wish to do anything un- 
gciitlemanly. I do not at all fear your giving 
an alarm from the window ; it is too strongly 
barred for you to force it. You wouldn’t like 
to take Miss Wintock’s place, I suppose ? ’ pointing 
to the pallet from wtiich I had rel(*ascil her. 
‘Very well. Then keep quiet, and no harm 
will come to you of this. You c-aii tell Mr 
Wintock that you were overcome by strakigcmi 
and force, if yon like. We will leave you the 
light, as we can do better without it.’ 

The hint was sufficient. Perhaps, too, in her 
heart the old creature might not be un>villmg 
that her charge should escape. Before I had 
done speaking. Miss Wintock and I were out 
in the long corridor. The door was locked on 
old Martha ; while Miss Wintock carried the dish 
and cover, to enable her to impersonate Martha 
08 faithfully as possible. 

‘Now for it once again,’ I said to my companion ; 
‘ and 1 trust with better luck. But you must be 
as cool as you can, and keep your wits about you. 


A hitch now will spoil all ; for I fear this is your 
la.st and only chance. Whenever you feel inclined 
to hunt, think of your liberty or a lunatic 
asylum.’ 

‘Do not fear me,’ she whispered. ‘I wdll do 
my utmost, or perish in the attempt. They shall 
not tear me from you a second time.’ 

‘Very good. He as quick as you can, till wo 
reach the last turn at the bottom of the sttiirs. 
Then, if the coast is clear, I will go forwjird 
and i*econnoitre.’ 

Hurriedly whispering these ami other hints, 
T lecl her to the turn of the stairs, and then 
went forward by myself. A few seconds after- 
wards, Martha’s double came limping down and 
along the passage*, into the scullery as directed. 
The impersonation was excellent and complete, 
ami but for the serious stake at issue, I could 
have laughed outright. However, this was no 
time for indulgence in levity, but for nerve, 
watrhfiiliioss, and action. 

Tliti out(T door of the kitclien pns.sagc stood 
open. Bonetti usually li‘ft it so while he went 
to get the. horses and vehicle ready for his masters. 
I stole softly towards it, to get a bird’.s-eye view 
of what might be. going on without, cmb'avouring 
the while to arrange some definite plan of proceed- 
ing. A rai)id glance informed me that the. ehler 
Wintock had not yet departed. The, gig, with 
the fine high-bi'ed mare he, was accustomed to 
drive, still stood in the yard. The animal was 
a noble specimen, of gr(*at strengtli, speed, and 
.s])irit ; but would stand as quietly as a lamb 
in the. Hall-yard while awaiting its master’s 
pleasure, though it reejuired a strong hand to 
hold the ribbons when once upon the road. 
Bimetti w.as busily engaged in tlu*, stable saddling 
ami bridling Mr (leorge. Wintock’s horse. I 
could hear his ‘Wlioa, Dandy!’ and other ejacu- 
lations less amiable, in his broken English, os 
the animal seemed to be. giving him some, trouble. 
In another five minutes he would bring him out 
into the yard equipped ready for his rider. 

liist{intfine,()iisly an idea whizzed through my 
brain like a flash of light, upsetting whatever 
of scheme or intention I might have already 
formed. In a second I was at the scullery-door. 
‘AVhist! Now — quick. Here; take my arm. 
.lump into the gig the instant yon reach it. 
Trust to me for the Just.* 

Miss Wintock looked up at me in w^onderment, 
but immediately obeyed. 

Out at the open door and across the 3 ’^Jird "with 
Mias Wintock on niy arm. ‘ In with you, miss ; 
quickly, for dear life ! ’ 

She needed no si*cond admonition, but half 
lifted by me, sprang nimbly into the vehicle. I 
wjts about to follow ; but, as ill-luck would have 
it, we were not to get away so easily. The more, 
hearing our footsteps, had begun to paw the 
mx)und, impatient of delay ; and the face of 
Benetti immediately appeared at the stable-door. 
Probably he tliouglit his master Imd come out, 
iind might n»quire his services. 

I should have been unconscious of the fact ; 
hut in stepping into the gig, Miss Wintock 
slightly turned her head and caught sight of tlie 
Italian’s swarthy visage. Her snort suppressed 
cry and tiager finger at once pointed out to me 
the caiuse of her terror. Benetti comprehended 
the state of affairs at the fii'st glance, and Avith a 
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fierce whoop, came rushing at full speed to ecize 
tlie mare’s liead. There was not time for me to 
mount. Stepping forwai’d a pace or two, and 
exerting my utmost strength, I dealt him a 
buffet which fairly balanced that which he had 
dealt me at the Hall door, followed up by a 
kick u])on the shins, as he staggered backward 
and fell, literally yelling with agony. The mare 
snorted, and began to move. Snatching the ndns, 
I sprang into tlie gig ; and had just cleiirtMl the 
yard as George Wintock came rushing out to 
ascertain the cause of the disturbance. 


HOME RULE. 

FROM A housekeeper’s POINT OP VIEW. 

With a large portion of the working community 
in our cities ami towns, existence is fri‘f|uently 
a difficulty ; and when furth(*r we.ighted with the 
responsibility of wnfe and family, too often an 
incessant struggle for the necessaries of life. The 
class which appears to suffer most is that in 
which, unfortunately, some degree of outward 
appearance — ^in the head of the family at least. — 
has to be maintained, for the credit of the estab- 
lishment in which he is engaged, as well us for 
the sup]»ort of his own position in it. These ai*e 
the persons who rank immediately above the 
labouring classes — the clerks and jissistants in 
mercantile houses, who, untrained or unfitted 
for manual exertion, have inoni expenses and 
scarcely better salai’ies than the wages of a 
moderately skiKul artisan, and witliout some of 
his advantages ; for the latter’s wardrobe may be 
confined to bis suit of working clothes, ■with a 
change for Sundays ; whilst the tools of his trade, 
once obtained, are of a durable character ; and 
his avocation, excepting in a few instances, 
healthy ami invigorating. 

It is noteworthy, howewer, that this class, poorly 
jiaid os it frequently is, is yet open to the charge 
of careless wastefulness, if not actual extravagance. 
It may be the rellection that the reniuneruti(»n, 
thougli small, is sure, and that the end of the 
week, month, or quarter will funiish funds for 
another term of toil, which gradually conduces 
to a condition of unhealthy contentment wherebv 
so many are satisfied to endure a hand-to-mouth 
existence, jiatiently looking for the dawn of a 
better day, or gradually becoming inured to the 
straitened circumstances in which their liveij have* 
been passed. To these, the subject of domestic 
economy properly understood is most impoitant, 
and it will be well to bear in mind the proper 
distinction between that word and parsimony, 
for \idiich it is sometimes used, and with which 
it is not unfrequently confounded. 

The better to iilustrate our views, we will 
suppose a family in the lower order of the middle 
classes, with whom careful management is a 
matter of the first imiwtancc, consisting of the 
parents, one servant^ and, say, four children; 
and we will commence with the article of Food, 
for here economy is most requisite, and very 
frequently but little observed. Wholesome food, 
and plenty of it, cannot be too highly estimatiMl, 
and in no particular of hous^old economy 
can the ‘penny-wise and pound-foolish* system 
be more pernicious. The prudent consideration 


that what is not cheap in price should be made 
profitable in every available way, comes in here, 
and to this let the carefifl housekeeper direct 
her alteiilioii. Tlie more substantial sorts of food 
— butchei*-m(»at, for instance — luin be purchased 
more cheaply from the large markets tnan from 
the solitary shop in the neighbourhood where 
trade competitimi does not st(*p in to the advan- 
tage of the ])iircliaser ; and this in the matter of 
a large family dinner yichls an important saving. 
There is of course to be remembered the expense 
of the joumey by ’bus or tram-car or district 
railway ; but tliat will be amply covered by the 
saving ellectisd. 

As roasted or baked joints are found to be more 
profitable tbeii boiled ones, the nutritious juices 
not l>eing so much exhausted, ami a greater 
variety of dishes being pniciirable from them 
in that Ibi'in, ive will suppose the housekeeper 
purc}iase.s that joint of beef known as the ‘aitch- 
bone,’ and weighing about twelve or thirteen 
piumls. In the first place, this is sold more 
cheaply than many other cuts, on account of the 
bone it contains. Rousted, and served up hot, it 
supplies a good dinner the first day. Cold, with 
salad, and the vegetables that arc in season, there 
is a whol(*some dinner for thii second ; while for 
the third day, thick pieces will be found which, 
fried with onions, or steAved, nflbrd another variety. 
Of what remains, separate the fragments and fat 
from the bone, and the first will contribute to a 
meat-pasty or a savoury stew ; the fat melted down, 
and added to the diipping from the roasted joint, 
which should have been carefully preserved, is 
available for pie and pudding crusts, and, in 
winter, is a jileasant substitute for butter on hot 
toast, and quite ns ■wholesome ; while the bone 
itsuU’, having been well stewed along with others, 
forms the basis of good soup ; and then, having 
miitc completed its culinary mission, and perfectly 
ide.an, may bo placed in it.s particular receptacle, 
to be presently dispos(*(l of to the itinerant 
pui’chaser who makes his daily I’oiind for the 
purpose. 

The fat carefully remov(*.d from the suiface of 
the water w^hen cold, in which pork or ham, 
poultry or rabbits have heen boiled, is excellent 
for pastry ; the liquor itself, and the residuum, 
together with the poultry and rabbit bones — and 
where the oflensive habit of gnawing and sucking 
bones at table is not permitted, there can be no 
objection to so employing them — assist materially 
ill the stock for soup. As an accompaniment 
to the hot roast and boiled joints, a service- 
able dish will be found in plain pudding of 
suet and Hour, which, with tlie gravy of the 
joint, is much liked by children, and os all flour- 
food is good for them, is wholesome as well, as 
economical. 

Bread that is home-made is generally preferred 
to that HUpi)licd by the baker ; and if to a 
peck of flour is added a pound of rice, boiled, 
it 'adll reiuler the bread close and white ; whilst 
the water in which potatoes have been boiled, 
imparts a light and spongy character to the loaf. 
Of course the usual salt and yeast must be used 
as well ; but bread thus prepared will be more 
palatable than is usually the case with that which 
is matle in the ordinary way. Having mentioned 
rice, we may remind our readers that besides the 
many forms of nouiishing puddings to which it 
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may be applied, it is tlie clieapest, best, and simplest i 
substitute for vep;etables to meat. Very moderate 
in price, of no trt)ublo in prepaiing, and ■witlioiit 
any waste whatever, it is far and away the best 
resource if potatoes fail, or at that seiison of the 
year when they are *waxy* or heavy. What 
oatmeal is to the Scotch, rice is in the land of its 
cultivation, for it can be used in many forms, ! 
and is always salutary and pleasant. Oatmeal, 

' by the way — which, excepting in the Korth, is 
associated generally with slops and messes of a 
sick-room — is scarcely appreciated with us who 
live more in the South. The rough meal has a 
sustaining power far beyond our ordinary bread ; 
and it would bo well if ‘porridge* could be 
generally used as the breakfast of our little ones. 
Served up witli milk or with treacle, it is quite 
probable that it would speedily supersede the 
more expensive and less nutritious tea, coffee, 
and even cocoa. Here again, as with I'ice, there 
is no trouble, no waste, but cleanliness, simj>licity, 
cheapness, and nutriment. 

If there is any garden -ground attached to the 
house, it may be worth while to cultivate the 
more hardy vegetal )les, such as beans, potatoes, 
or cabbages, which recpiire little time and attim- 
tion and yield a profitable return ; but the more 
expensive asparagus and peas, os also fruit, it 
will bo more satisfactory to purchase from the 
greengrocer ; they rcauire more care and attention 
than, as a matter oi economy, they are worth. 
The greens, cauliflowers, and potatoes that have 
been left at dinner, can be, redressed for the 
following day. AVarmed with bacon, they will 
afford an acoeptabh', change, or will be very wel- 
come to your poultry, if you keep any ; and if 
no other use can be devised for them, they will, 
if placed on a heap at the bottom of tlio ganlen 
with their parings and peelings, and with the 
bones, skin, and offal of fish, &c. — othci'wise of 
no actual use — and now and then covered -with 
a thin coating of moubl, contribute their portion 
of fertilising power towards next yaw's pro- 
duce. 

The mention of poultry remimls us that many 
persons living in toums keep fowls, under the 
impression that they will be provided with eggs 
better and cheaper than can be bought. This 
frequently is on error. Unless poultry have a 
clear ‘run/ they ore a (juestionable investment. 
Besides tho first outlay for the birds, with 
the expense of providing them with a proper 
roost, and perhaps a wire-fence to keep them 
within bounds, is llie purchase of tlieir fixal. 
There is scarcely any domestic animal to which 
fresh air and exercise are so necessary as the 
common fowl. Give her a handful of corn in 
the morning, and the same at night, with 
perfect freedom to rove through a paddock or 
orchard, and she will forage for herself durmg 
the day and repay you with good eggs. But if, 
as is too frequently the case in towns, we insist 
on her residing in a cellar, with tho ‘local option’ 
of a back-jrard or a street gutter, we must not be 
surprised if she loses her sleek and comfortobbi 
apiKiurance, and if the eggs she presents us with 
are few and coarse-flavouitid. 

^ Another opportunity for the exercise of judi- 
cious economy is fiirnibhod by the clothing of a 
family. Many of the clothes of the parents, or 
even tho elder children, which have become too 


much worn or too short for them, may with a 
little ingenuity be adapted to the younger 
branches in such a way that the identity of tho 
coat or frock is concerned. We nigard it as a 
matter of no small importance in home education 
to prevent as far as possible the feeling of humilia- 
tion which a sensitive child suffers, if made aware 
that its appearance is grotesqiie or remarkable, 
AVe cannot forget the days when by the law of 
succession as it prevails in many families, we 
inherited the trousers or coat of our elders. But, 
we re])cat, this contingency may by deft manipu- 
I lation he avoided ; and when the hereditary gar- 
I ment is past all further service, theio is still 
I the old-clothesman to bid for tho lieap of dia- 
! used clothes ; or the pooler children of tlio 
I neighbourhood, who have no scruples on such 
matters, or the transmutation into cloths for the 
coarser housework, or at last, the rag-bag — the 
contents of which can always be converted into 
money. 

If the string that secures the draper’s and 
grocer’s parcels is simply untied, or at least 
only cut at tlu‘, knot, many a penny may be 
saved. If tlic old letters, envelopes, cliildren’s 
(•oj>v-bnoks, and all manuscript work, which 
choke up drawers, desks, and boxes, are regukudy 
transferred from the waste-paper b.'u‘^ket to a 
siick kept in the lumber-room for the purpose, 
from balf-a-crown to three shillings per nim- 
dred weight may be obtained for them from 
some of tlie wash''p.'i])er deal(^rs. Nearly every 
family takes in its daily or weekly newspaper ; 
when done witli, let it be luiatly folded, and 
placed asi<le till the bulk amounts to a consider- 
able weight, wlien it may be disposed of to the 
butclier at the rale of perhaps a halfpenny 
a ])(mud. If all the iieiiiiies thus obtained arc 
put in a drawer or box ke])t for that s])ecilie pur- 
pose, at the, end of six months they will represent 
a sum quite sntti(aent to add some useful or orna- 
mental article to the bouse, and without any 
fissistance from the pocket of the master. Tho 
oiflinary brown paper in which the grocer and 
ironmonger wrap up their goods, unsuitable for 
the purpose we have mentioned, becomes, when 
placeil between woollen clotlies or blankets, an 
excellent preventive of moths, is an admirable 
disinfectant when burnt, and is useful in various 
t)tber ways. 

In every house there is necessarily an accumula- 
tion of rubbish whieli it is ditticult to dispose of, 
and of which we who profess to be tidy persons 
ai*e only too glad to be rid. Broken crockery, 
old toothbrushes and table-knife handles, frag- 
ments of broken window'-panes, can, unlike the 
mgs, bones, or old metal, find no purchaser ; nop 
are they readily convertible to other purposes, like 
the old clothes. For these, however, the garden 
finds a use. For the more effectual drainage 
of the flowei 'bofls, it is a good plan to have a 
substratum of rubbish, about six inches deep at 
a distance of, say, two feet from the surface of 
the soil, through which the rain may percolate, 
leaving the upper part sufficiently moist for 
germination, hut not so continuously wet as to 
injure the seeds and young roots. This is 
particularly imiiortant with a stiff soil that has j 
no substratum of gravel or sand. For an | 
artificial basis of this kind there ai*e no better 
matorials than the broken crockery and the other 
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worthless articles referred to, and tlius most 
unsightly objects are cot rid of in the first 
place, and turned to cooa account as well. 

The boards of packing-cases or wine-boxes may 
he converted into book-shelves, or, painted green, 
into window-boxes, for nasturtiums and migno- 
nette, or as borders for the garden-beds. Nails 
and screws, not wasted, but kept iii a box where 
they may readily bo found, will, with the assist- 
ance of a gimlet and scrcw-drivcr or hammer, 
save many a shilling that would otherwise be 
paid to the jobbing joiner who works by the 
hour, and whose occupation, like that ^ of the 
gardener on the same arrangement, is very 
frequently of a most clastic nature. It is a 
common thing for servants, in raking out the 
last evening’s fire, to ciu'ry all the cimlcrs to 
the dust-bin, to bo thrown out. Now, os a large 
quantity of these are only partially burnt— coke, 
in fact, for which we pay as a rule about a 
shilling a sack— they ought to be saved by sifting 
them from the mere dust, and be used again m 
a backing for the kitchen-fire. 

Neglect or procrastination is one of the worst 
enemies to the order and economy of *a house- 
hold. Bolts, hinges, and the more intricate 
mechanism of locks, become troublesome or 
useless from the rust which neglect suffers to 
accumulate. ’I’liere is really no excuse for this, 
for they make their grievances knowm in their 
own voice of complaint, or, as in some human 
ailments, by th(.*ir indispositiem to move. As 
soon as a bolt or a hinge creaks or a lock 
refuses to obey the action of the key, there is a 
tfiiiporary derangement that a little sweet oil will 
remove, but whicli, neglected, will become chronic, 
and necessitate a visit fi’om the locksmith or 
joiner. 

It may be considered that undue stress luis been 
laid on matters of slight importance ; but it is in 
the apparently imimportaiit detnils where so much 
aiviug may be effected ; and if space admitted, 
we could narn(*. many more. Ii our nietliod 
could be tried ff)r a twelvemonth by a family 
of the class to which we have referred, we sliould 
he quite satisfied to submit to the arbitration of 
experience, wluithcr our theory is merely one of 
those fanciful schemes that, in the absti^ict, look 
well, hut will not bear tlie test of jiructice ; or 
whether it affords useful and practicable sug- 
gestions for an economical system of Honu? 
Rule. 


PUNCTUALITY. 

‘Always be ready at least five minutes helbrci 
a specified time,* 'was the excellent advice given 
to a pupil by a rather stern though first-rate 
tutor ; and this advice taken and conscientiously 
acted upon through life, saved the young man 
much trouble. If people would act generally 
upon the old-fashioned maxim, a great deal of 
worry, bustle, and annoyance might bo avoided. 
Five minutes before the hour would enable Mr 
B. to catch the early train in time ; whereas a 
minute too late leaves him on the platform 
lamenting. Five minutes before their usual hour 
for rising on a Sunday morning, would prevent 
Mr and Mrs B. and a whole string of little 
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B*s coming into church either in the middle 
of the first prayer or when the service has 
begun. 

That was an awkward predicament in whicli 
poor Mr P. found liimself — namely, five minutes 
too bite for liis marriage — minutes which seemed 
to the marriage-party, and especially to the bride, 
like hours of torture. Strange that such a mis- 
clianco did not cure him of unpunctual habits ; 
yet it proved unavailing ; for iliat gentleman 
and his wife kept the company invited to meet 
them at their first dinner-party waiting for fully 
half an hour ; and still, though old married 
people, continue in all things the same e'vil usage 
— causing thereby ah amount of annoyance to 
their friends never to be sufficiently regretted ; 
and making their enemies ‘chortle* malig- 
nantly. 

An officer, invited by an eccentric maiden aunt 
to wait upon her at a certain hour, forfeited 
a valuable gold watch, because he arrived five 
minutes late ; the stern old dame brooking no 
deltiy, and bestowing the gift on another rela- 
tive instead. 

We i>ity the condition of the struggling young 
doctor who, being sent for in great haste by a 
certain millionaire, delayed five minutes, and 
found, on arriving at the house of the patient^ 
that another M.D. had entered before him ; thus 
suicidally damaging his own prospects at the 
beginning of his career. 

Five minutes before the hour, and you have 
matters in your own hands ; two minutes after 
it, and you are left out in the cold ; as the lady 
felt who drove in a cab to the last train, and 
aiTiving two minutes late, had the pleasure of 
a teii-mile drive in a dull winter night, with 
twenty shillings to pay at the end of her journey 
instead of two. 

There are some people who are systematically 
late for everything, irritiiting their households 
in a remarkabkj degree, and always finding 
themselves in a flurry and bustle. The news- 
papers are full of accidents, heedlessuess being 
the cause, and as often as not, nnpunctuality 
merely in minutes. There is no virtue so neces- 
sary in the young ns punctuality. Habits grow 
iq'ion people, and it is as easy to cultivate habits 
of regularity and exactness with regard to time 
as it is to cultivate cleanliness or lionesty. A 
young lady staying at a friend’s house in the 
country, was ainazcid to find that the eldest 
daughter of the house never came down in.,, time 
for breakfast, but always half an hour late. Her 
a.stonisliiiient was increased when she discovered 
that the too indulgent mother, instead of remon- 
strating with her daughter on this unpleasant 
habit, actually rose li(jiii her easy-chair as the 
girl came dawdling down and ollered it to 
her ! 

Upon being asked the reason of this curioTW 
leniency, the mother said that it was ‘no use 
finding fault with Maria ; of coulee she would 
grow out of it ! * 

At the age of thirty, Maria still comes down 
late for breakfast, and the soft-hearted mother 
—now sixty -five — still rises when her daughter 
enters, and offers her the chair ! In our opinion, 
silliness could not go further, and we feel sorry 
for both mother and daughter — ^the lost a slave 
to habit ; the first a slave to her own offspring. 
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E«vcrence has long ceased to be a feature of 
the ace ; but we would counsel parents to culti- 
vate by every means in their power habits of 
pimctiuility in their cliildren from very early 
years. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

MTMICllT IN MOTHS. 

The Duke of Argyll, writing from Cannes to 
Nature, in November last, after rcimnrking on the 
fact that insects of the order Lepidoptera (moths 
and butterflies) had hitherto been ‘ conspicuous 
by their absence,* goes on to say : 

I was much surprised, therefore, one day last 
week, to see a large insect of this order come 
from above the olive-trees overhead with the wild 
dashing flight of the larger moths. Attracted 
apparently by the sheltered and sunny recess in 
which I was sitting and by the scarlet geraniums 
and bignonias which wen^ in full flower in it, the 
moth darted downwards, and after a little hover- 
ing, settled suddenly on the hare ground under- 
neath a geranium plant. I tlum saw that it was 
a very handsome species, with an elaborate pat- 
tern of light and dark chocolate browns. But the 
margins of the wings, which were deeply waved 
or oentated, had a lustrous yellow colour, like a 
brilliant gleam of light. In this position the 
moth was a conspicuous object. After resting 
for a few seconds, apparently enjoying the sun, 
it seemed to notice some movement which gave 
it alarm. It then turned slightly round, gave a j 
violent jerk to its wings, and instantly became ! 
invisible. If it had subsided into a hole in the 
ground, it could not have more completely dis- 
appeared. As, liowever, my eyes were fixed upon 
the spot, I soon cam<» to observe that all the 
interstices among the little clods around it w(*re 
full of withered and crumpled leaves of u dec]) 
blackish brown. I then further noticed that the 
spot where the moth had sat w'as apparently 
occupied by one of these, and it flashed upon me 
in a moment that I had hoforcj me one of the 
great wonders, and one of the great mysteries of 
nature. There arc some forms of mimicry which 
are wholly independent of the animals themselves. 
They are made of the colour aiul of the shape 
which are like those of the surrounding ohjccits 
of their habitat. They have nothing to do except 
to sit still, or iierliaps to crouch. But there are 
some, other forms of mimicry in which the com- 
pleteness of the dccej>tion appends on some co- 
operation of the animal’s own will. This was one 
of these. The splendid margins of the fore- wings, 
•with the peculiar shape and their shining colour, 
had to be concealed ; and so, by an effort which 
evidently required the exertion of special muscles, 
these margins w’cre folded down— covered up — 
and hidden out of sight. The remainder of the 
wings were so cnimpled up that they imitated 
exactly the dried and withered leaves around. 

Knowing tlie implicit confidence in the eflec- 
tiveness of this kind of concealment, wdiich is 
instinctive in all creatures furnished -with the 
necessary apparatus, I nrocceded to try and test 
this very curious psydiological accompaniment 
of the physical inacliiiiery. I advanced in tlie 
full sunlight close up to the moth — so close that I 
could see the ]irommont ‘beaded eyes* with the . 


watchful look, and tlie roughened outlines of the 
thorax, which served to complete the illusion. 
So perfect was the deception, that I really could 
not feel confident that the black spot I was 
examining was what I believed it to be. Only one 
little circumstance reassured me. There was some 
hole or interstice in the outer covering, through 
w’liich one spot of the inner brilliant margin 
could be seen shining like a star. Certain now 
as to the identity of the moth, I advanced still 
nearer ; and finally I found that it was not till 
the point of the stick was used to move and shake 
the earth on which it lay, that the creature could 
believe that it was in danger. Then, in an instant 
the crumpled leaf became a living moth, with 
powers of flight which would have defied cap- 
ture. 

AUSTRIAN ClAME. 

The following is an extract, obtained by a 
contemporary, from a Eeport recently issued by 
the Austrian Minister of Agi’iculture, regarding 
the quantity of game, &c., killecl in 1880 in the 
Cisleithen pi'o-vinces. Tliough it iloes not claim 
to l)e absolutely exact, it still affords an interesting 
proof of the abundance of game in these countries. 
In 1880 tht‘re were shot : Ground game, 1,027,090 
heM, including 940,805 Imres, 42,015 deer, 27,403 
rabbits. Feathered game, 992,346 head, includ- 
ing 717,292 partridges, 84,487 (luail, 78,759 
pheasants, 43,510 wild-duck, 25,070 snipe, wood- 
cock, &c. Vermin, 43,405 head, including 21,679 
foxes, 12,205 weasels, &c., 0242 marten, 2308 
j badgers, 105 wolves, 05 lynx, 25 bears. Of 
i particular districts, Bohemia proves very abund- 
ant in game. It produced in 1880, 380,568 hares 
and 433,901 partridges. 

In addition to the above, ther(5 were bagged 
of fur ainl feathered game in 1880, in LoAver 
Austria, 284,370 head ; Styria, 84,590 head ; 
Moravia, 303,510 head ; Uj>per Austria, 60,191 
head. 

The greatest number of chamois was in Tyrol 
and Vorarlberg, 2007 head ; Styria, 1653 head ; 
Salzburg, 1055 head. The largest number of 
bears and wolves were killed in Galicia. 


THIS WILD CUKLISW. 

On this first spring day, ’moiig the couching liills, 

ISie the morning’s sun drunk the glistening dew, 

On my car there fell, *mid the rush of rills, 

From afar the notes of the Avild Curlew ; 

And iny soul was touched with an ecstasy ; 

To my heart they uttered a prophecy 

Of the coming bliss that the months will bring, 

When the rounded mountains, bleak and gray, 

Shall be touched by the mystic robe of Spring, 

Shall be crowned with the Summer s garlands gay. 
And shall glow with the Autumn’s purpled hue : 

Such a vision came with the gray Curlew. 

From the clear blue lift fell bis weird notes shrill : 

In these emblems bright of the growing year, 

All my life 1 saw, as that distant trill 
With its music sweet, woke an echo clear 
Of the song of love, that is ever new — 

Oh, rich are the notes of the wild Curlew t A. v, 

l*rmted and Published by W. & E. CHAMBEna, 47 Pater- 
noster How, London, and 339 High Street, Edinburgh. 
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OUR WEATHER FORECASTS. 
Published weather forecasts are of two distinct 
kinds. We have those made fully a year in 
advance and embodied in ZadldcVa Almanac and 
similar publications ; and we have the twenty-four 
hour forecasts which daily appear in the news- 
papers. Both find numerous believers, and both 
justify themselves by a certain percentage of 
successes. But it must not be supposed that both 
emanate from the same quarter, or are even based 
upon the same science. The former are founded 
upon the curious misconception that it is the 
moon and planets that regulate our weather 
—a surviving fragment of astrology ; tlu^ latter 
have their origin in an application of the laws 
of meteorology as disclosed by w'eathcr-tele- 
gruphy. 

We cannot at present enter into details regarding 
the systems adopted by the long-period or quack 
forecasters ; but we have something to say about 
I our dfiily weather-warnings, which concern us all 
pretty directly, seeing that we pay some fifteen 
thousand pounds a year for them. Our remarks 
may be conveniently arranged under three hea<ls : 
(1) How the forecasts are made ; (2) What 

degree of success has attended them hitherto ; and 
(3) How they may be improved. We write for 
the unscientific. What follows, therefore, is not 
new, but is merely a popular summary of the 
various views and opinions that have been put 
forward from time to time within the last year 
or two. ! 

Fimt, then, how the forecasts are made. Every- 
body knows that the barometer is essentially 
an atmosphere-weigher. The envelope of air 
which incases our globe has weight, and conse- 
quently presses upon the earth’s surface. Tor- 
ricelli found that this pressure at the level of the 
sea is sufficient to force mercury up an empty 
tube— empty of air, that is— to a height of about 
thirty inches. In such a column of mercury, 
therefore, we have a constant index of the 
weight of the atmosphere. If we take it up a 
high mountain, it falls, because there is then less 


air above us than when we are at the sea-leveL 
If we take it down a deep mine, it rises, because 
the vertical height, and consequently the pressux^, 
of air above us, is increased. But even at the sea- 
level the column, when it came to he attentively 
studied, was found to vary in height. Sometimes 
it rose, sometimes it fell. At one time it moved a 
very little ; and at another, a great deal. The varia- 
tion, too, was not regular or periodic — it did not 
agree with the rising and setting of the sun, nor 
coincide with the phases of tlie moon ; it W'os quite 
erratic. But a little further observation showed 
I a marked correspondence between these mysterious 
movements and the state of the weather. A great 
j fall of the column, it was noticed, was invarialily 
followed by ruin or wind, or both ; while a steady 
j rise generally accompanied the clearing-up of the 
I weatiier. Careful observation soon resulted in 
the deduction of rules, by means of which the 
probable weather might he inferred from its 
movements. And so originated the ‘ weather- 
glass.' 

JVhy the movements of the barometer ore related 
to the weather might never have been found out, 
had not the invention of the electric telegraph 
made a new departure possible to the meteoro- 
logist. 

When the readings of the barometer— reduced 
to sea-level — at various places throughout the 
country are taken at the same hour of the day, 
and telegraphed to one man, say in London ; when 
these synchronous readings are marked by him 
upon a chart of the British Isles, the figiurc for 
Edinburgh at the place of Edinburgh, that for 
Liverpool at the place of Liverpool, and so on ; 
and when all the places at which the barometer 
was an equal height are connected by means of 
dotted lines — the result is not, as might ahnost be 
expected, a hopeless network of lines crossing and 
recrossing each other in all directions. It ,i$ 
always one of fowr dia^amynMie figures. The dotted 
lines ai-e c^lcd * isobars ; ' and the figures which 
they form are the ‘cyclone,* the ‘anticyclone,* 
the area of wedge-shaped isobars, and the area 
of straight isobars. The two former are most 
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frequently met with in British "weather j the two 
latter are soincwlmt rare. 

The cyclone, when perfect, is n circular or oval 
area, the isobaric lines forminp; concentric circles. 
In the middle, the barometer is lowest ; on the edge | 
of the area, it is highest ; and in the space between, | 
the readings pass by slow or rapid gradation from ! 
the one to the other. Mark the variable gradation. | 
Its importance will be scon directly. Now, the i 
direction of the wind and the distribution of the 
weather throughout this area, are fixed and in- 
variable. The wind circulates around the centre 
in the opposite direction to the hands of a watch. 
On the cast side, the wind is southerly ; on the 
west side, it is northerly ; on the south side, it 
is westerly ; and on the north side, it is eashiriy. 
There is a slight inward motion, however — the ! 
wind really blowing in a sort of spiral — which 
gives the easterly current on the north of the 
area a slight touch of the north, the southerly 
one on the cast side a slight easterly direction, 
and so on. Then the force of the wind is regulated 
by the steepness of the gradient just alluded to. 
If the edge of the cyclone be forty miles from the 
centre, and the difference in pressure between the 
two about an inch of the barometer, the wind 
■irill be for stronger than if the disbincc be eighty 
miles and the difference in pressure the same, or 
the difference only half an inch and the distance 
the same. To make this a little clearer : suppose 
the barometer at Edinburgh to be 29*30 inches, 
and at Glasgow 28*30 inches, that would be a very 
steep gradient indeed, and the gale might be 
expected to be severe; I but if the barometer at 
Edinburgh were only twenty-nine inches, the 
gradient is not very steep, and the wind might 
not be violent. Thus, by loijking at a chart on 
which the isobars are drawn ami the barometrical 
readings marked, the meteorologist can tell with 
approximate correctness the direction of the wind 
and its force over the entire area of the cyclone. 
In the centre, as a rule, the air is calm, with fitful 
gusts. 

Generally speaking, the weather on the eastern 
side of a cyclone is cloudy, warm, muggy, and 
subsequently wet ; while on the west side it is 
clear, cool, and Bho\very. Now, wcri', tlie cyclone 
stationary, so far as a foreknowledge of the 
weather is concerned we should not gain very 
mnch by all this knowledge. We might gather 
from the chart that rain was falling here, and 
that it was showery there ; but we could not 
have that knowledge before the rain or the 
diowers had actually set in. As it happens, 
however, cyclones move. They pass over ns 
generally from west to east, or sontli-west to 
north-east, and it is the fact of this motion that 
renders forecasting possible. We shall have occa- 
sion to return to this point presently. 

Having so fully described the cyclone, we need 
only indicate the chief features of the other 
figures. In the anticyclone, which is stationary, 
the characteristics of the cyclone are exactly 
reversed. The barometer is highest in the centre, 


and lowest at the edges, being abnormally high 
throughout the whole area. The wind circulates 
in the same direction as the hands of a watch, and 
with a slight outward motion. The weather 
throughout is calm and fine — frosty in winter, 
warm in summer, with local thunderstorms. The 
weather that accompanies wedge-shaned isobars is 
‘too fine to last,* being what is callea a ‘pet day* 
between a cyclone just passed and one approaching. 
Then lastly, the straight isobars — which invariably 
run east and west — mark a high barometer in the 
south with blue sky, and a low barometer 'in the 
north with feathery cirrus clouds — ‘gray-inarea 
tails* — and sometimes blustering winds. This 
distribution of pressure is favourable to the pas- 
sage of cyclones, and so it generally 2>recedes 
storm and wet. 

We may now ace in a general way how the 
forecaster sets to work. Suppose that the returns 
from all the stations show a normal state of things, 
except those from the west of Ireland, where the 
barometer is reported to be falling, the tempera- 
ture rising, tlie wind southci;ly anu increasing in 
force, and dark masses of cloud rolling up. These 
indications mark unequivocally the approach of 
a cyclone. It has travelled across the Atlantic, 
and its ‘front* has just reached Ireland. Now, 
we know well enough that as the disturbance | 
crosses our islands a storm of wind and rain — of 
greater or less severity — marches in the van, 
while showers and squalls with blinks of sun- 
shine bring uj) the rear. The forecaetiT, there- 
fore, has only to determine what part of the 
cyclone will be over a certain place by a certain 
time, in order to foretell the weather that will 
prevail at that place at that time. In order to 
do this, it is absolutely necessary that he know 
the riuc of the cyclone, its (direction of motion, and 
its rate of progression. UnfortunaUdy, these ai-e 
particulars which our insular position renders 
it impossible to get. The disturbance is half 
over us before we know any one of these elements 
with certainty. So they have to be guessed. In 
the case of an anticyclone, guesswork holds a 
still moi*e important place, for local weather is 
then allowed to assert itself, and of it the forecaster 
has no knowh‘dgc whatever. We thus see that 
although our forecasts are founded upon sound 
principles, the circumstance of our jiosition renders 
them to a great extent mere, guesstis. 

Of the success w'hich has attended the daily 
wcather-prophecics we have not very much to 
say, for so far us any practical benefit is con- 
cerned, they are provokingly unreliable. Until 
quite recently, the most conflicting opinions "were 
held on the point. One person said he found 
them to he iairly accurate ; another maintained 
that they were as often wrong as right. Gradu- 
ally, however, the tide of opinion has turneil 
against them. The official Reports, which may 
be assumed to put the best face on matters, show 
a percentage of successes very far from satis- 
factory or encouraging. Early in the year, Sir 
Edmund IJeckett published a letter in the Times^ 
in which, by a direct comparison of the forecasts 
and the actual weather for twenty-four days, he 
showed the prophecies to be ludicrously wide of 
the mark. And since then, the opinion has been 
generally expressed that they are little better than 
random guesses, and are practically useless. It 
seems, then, that one of two things must be done ; 
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ONE FALSE, BOTH FAIR 


either the attempt to issue daily forecasts must I 
he abandoned, or an effort must be made to effect i 
an improvement. The ways in which the latter 
can be done, we pui^ose considering in a future | 
paper. 

ONE FALSE, BOTH FAIR; 

OB, A HABD KNOT. 

CHArTER XII. — IN REGENT STREET. 

It was the noontide of London life, the time when 
idlers and toilers, the great and the gay, and 
those who arc neither gay nor grejit, but none 
the less important members of the social hive, 
swarm abroad among the buzzing streets ; while 
the dull, never-ceasing roar of wlieels and tramp- 
ling feet and human voices blend in the deep 
dissonant chorus that a great city sends forth, 
floating on the summer air. Before one of the 
well-known shops in a gay thoroughfare stood a 
carriage, on the panels of which gleamed the straw- 
berrydeaves of a Mar(piis ; hut what attracted 
most notice was the exceeding beauty of its 
solitary occupant, a slender graceful girl, dressed 
in black, and whose bright hair diishcd golden in 
the sunshine. 

‘Who is she? — Why, ITicks, my dear fellow’, 
the very arms the carriage-door might tell 
you that much,’ said one self-siilFunent lounger, 
in answer to a 'svhis])ered inquiry from a friend, 
new to London, wdio walk(3d by bis side, and 
who ‘ividcntly regarded his lowui-hred Alentor 
as an oracle. ‘That’s young Lady Leominster, 

course — the Marchioness, don’t you know’? so 
early left a widow. Pretty creature, isn’t she? 
and enormously rich, as I liappen tf) know. Saw 
something of them, the Leomiiisters, up the Nile ; 
and came home, too, in the same shi^j with her 
and a charming sister, Aliss Carew, from Egypt ; 

and J can assure you’ And then the spejiker, 

who was no other tliun little Ned Tattle, passed 
out of earshot ; and the rest of his communica- 
tions, accuraU3 or fanciful, as to tlie circumsbinces 
characters and prospects of the Alurchioness and 
her sister, reached no one save his companion. 

The lady whose prospects were thus being dis- 
cussed had not or at least hoxl not recog- 
nised, her former lellow-T)as.scuger Tattle ; indeed, 
her beautiful eyes took little heed, in their 
dreamy gaze, as if into the far "piist or the 
farther future, of llie passers-by. TJiere w’as a 
sod and wistful expression in her face, and there 
was something almost touching, too, in the marked 
contrast between her listlessncss and the proud 
position to which her rank and wealth and beauty 
gave her an undisputed claim. There w’as a very 
great income and vast hereditary influence at her 
disposal. She was young and noble ; and she 
was free, as free as any girl, to give her hand 
where her heart should accompany the gift ; or 
if she chose, to reign sole mistiess of OasU:l Vawr 
and its wide domains. 

It was plain that she had no personal interest 
in the fact tliat her barouche stood opposite to 
the renowned Regent Street, shop, for her 
companion Lady Barbara bad just quitted the 
carriage to enter it. No obsequious male satellite 
of Messrs Show and Squandercosli come hustling 
deferentially to the carriage-door to exhibit 
shawls, or to hand in Serins of jewels likely to 


tempt a customer so solvent. It was clearly 
not on 'her own account that tho mistress of 
Leominster House and Castel Vawr remained a 
fixture in that crowded thoroughfare. 

Presently, along the Regent Street pavement, 
there came, writli measured tread, the figure of 
a young man, tall and manly and handsome, 
with a lace browned by a hotter sun than that 
of Britain ; no other, in fact, than Arthur Talbot 
of Oakclene in llampsliire. With a start of sur- 
prise, and a glad look in his thoughtful, steady 
eyes, Arthur Talbot came up to the carriage, 
lifting his hat os he did so. ‘This is quite an 
unexpected pleasure to me,* he said, as his eyes 
met hers. 

The young lady raistul herself a little from her 
listless lounging attitude. A siuhlen change came 
over her face, and there w’as no softness in 
her eyes and no cordiality in her tone as she 
said coldly: ‘Ah, Mr Talbot — you here — ^in 
London ! ’ wdiile at tho same time she slowly 
surrendered her little liand to the young man’s 
eager grrisp. 

A sort of chill, as if an icy w’ind had suddei ly 
begun to blow’, c-ame over Arthur Talbot as he 
noted the coldness of his reception. Wliat 
he done, that his friend’s young widow, his own 
girl-friend, to whom he had rendered nuuiy a 
willing service in far-off Egypt, should be thus 
frigid in her greeting? He had never trani^ 
gressed on the strength of that old intimacy in 
a country wheic travelling Eiu'opeans ore of 
necessity thrown much together, and had never 
forgotten the respect he ow’cd to her grief and 
her unprotected state and poor Willrcd’s memory. 
That she had never really loved, os lovers lovB, 
the late Marquis, admirably as she Lad done her 
<luty by him, and much as she mourned his loss, 
Arthur nK>re thmi suspected ; yet he deduced 
his conviction more from wliat his dend friend 
iiad told liim, than from anything he had ever 

f leaned from the >vorils or inanmiT of his wife. 

low well he could rememlxir that day, among 
the painted tombs of Liix(ir, when tlie sisters 
w(Te aAvay, under tlie chjuge of the voluble 
dragoman, and in Aladame clc Lalouve’s com- 
pany, among the storied wonders of the Sacred 
Isle, and he and tho young dying lord sot 
together, looking out over the W’utei’S of the 
Nile ! 

‘I "was a selfish fool — yes, a selfish fool — to 
attach that poor child’s fortunes to mine, «as some 
skiff might be listened to a sinking ship.* Such 
had been Wilfred’s w’ords, as he gazed with wan 
eyes over the great river. ‘ She never loved me, 
never learned to know what love is.’ 

‘ And yet ’ Arthur Talbot had begun, depre- 

catingly, but in an embarrassed manner, for it was 
an awkward subject on which to talk. 

‘ And yet she is not mercenary, you would say 
— did not, as the phrase is, maiTy me for my 
money, Arthur,’ interrupted the young lord, a 
slight flush rising to his pale cheek. ‘No, Talbot ; 
I know that she did not. 1 doubt if she ever 
really understood how great, in a pounds, shillings, 
ami pence point of view, was the prize which 
others envied her for drawing in the matrimonial 
lottery. But, poor child, she had a joyless home ; 
and no mother, no elder sister, to counsel her, 
and was of a plastic nature ; and so, 1 fear, said 
“Yes” to the first man of sufficient rank and 
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station wlio urged her— for I did urge her— to 
marry him. It was wrong 6 f me— Wiis it not? 
for even tlien I felt that 1 was doomed ; but wo 
ore all very scdf-seeking and egotistical ; and I 
feel, now that it is too late, ai^ if J had done poor 
Clare a wrong.* 

How strangely do such words, spoken by lips 
now silent for ever, recur to our recollection when 
we look upon the faces of those whom they con- 
cern ! Arthur Talbot w'as too true and noble a 
gentleman to have divulged a syllable of his dead 
friend’s confidence. And although he had come 
to learn that the widowed lady was inexpressibly 
dear to him, and though he had been presumptu- 
ous enough to think, now and again, that she did 
care for nim — a little ; yet a sense of delicacy 
and pitjr for her position had restrained any open 
declaration of love as unbeseeming and unworthy. 
And yet, for all that, Arthur Talbot knew that 
he loved Clare of Leominster, and thought — though 
he was too sensible to be vain — that he was any- 
thing but indifferent to her. Now — now that 
they were away from Egypt and the ship, and the 
incidents of travel — now that they met in London, 
something in the lady’s manner puzzled and 
saddened him. She was prouder, colder, more 
self-reliant than the girl- widow that he remem- 
bered so tenderly us clinging to liis strong arm 
among the palm-trees and un<lcr the grcen-hlue 
sky of the semi-tropic Nile Valley. They were 
on neutral ground now ; and though their parting 
at Southampton was comptuatively as yesterday, 
how changm did she appear — how very much 
more of the great lady, and how much leas of the 
' sweet young sorrowful thing that he had learned 
to love. And yet she looked sorrowful too, and 
her melancholy eyes rebuked him. 

‘ I am waiting for Lady Barbara, who is making 
purclpses in that shop — for Lady Barbara Mont- 
gomery, my aunt; or at least’ — and here the 
iresh young voice faltered, hut then went Btea<lily 
on-^‘my husband’s aunt, of whom, I think, ISlr 
Talbot, you must have heard. She is a great 
comfort to me now. We live together. — You 
kmow her, perhaps ? * 

‘ Only by name and by report,’ answered Talbot, 
smiling ; ‘ as, I daresay, Lady Barbaia may be 
acfuiainted, after a fashion, with iny unworthy 

selr.* 

‘ Here she comes. I shall he glad to introduce 
you.’ 

Lady Barbara, when Arthur was presented to 
her, was gracious, and cvc?n cordial, in her grand 
Elizabethan fashion of grace and cordiality. 

‘Mr Talbot, I know your name so well, and 
have heard so much in your praise, from— from 
one 4 o whom we were both attached, that I feel 
M if we were quite old friends ; and as a friend, 
if you please, and no mere acquaintance, I shall 
persist, with your permission, in regarding you.’ 
And the old aristocratic spinster spoke the words 
with such evident sincerity and such conscious 
dignit^r of demeanour, that Talbot could not help 
being impressed by them. Good manners, grand 
manners, are a fleeting inheritance of a past age, 
when more heed, perhaps, was attached to form 
than to substance, to the specious outside than 
to the soundness of the core. But Lady Barbara 
— as good and true-hearted a woman, prejudice 
apart, os ever trod the earth — had got them, and 
therefore was able to speak her mind weightily 


when she pleased, without making herself ridi- 
culous in the prticess. 

‘I, too, feel as if we were old friends. Lady 
. BarbiU’ii,* said Arthur, in his deep frank voice, 
while his thoughtful eyes met those scrutinising 
ones that were bent on him ; and Lady Barbai'a, 
a severe judge of women, but, what is rare among 
her BOX, a harsh and Bhadamantlikie censor of 
men, was satisfied by what she saw, pleased, too, 
by what she heard. It seemed to her, at anyrate, 
that her nephew had made a good choice in 
his friend — the friend of whom she hod heard 
80 much praise— and that the young Squire of 
Oakdene was nidthcr a fool nor a fop. We 
know that Lady Barbara had regarded the late 
Marquis’s lov(j-mateli with no especial approba- 
tion. It had been, in her judgment, a .piece 
of boyish caprice, the indulgence of an idle 
fancy, since no money and no aristocratic alliance 
had accrued to the House of Leominster in conse- 
quence of the marriage. In point of mere lu‘r- 
ahlry and genealogy, all was well, of course, for 
the Carews were of prehistoric descent ; but Lady 
Barbara \vi\R not without the curious prejudice of 
many who arc born to licreditary honours in 
these our islands, and who therefore consider the 
iirililled, the ‘ commoners,’ in short, as of a ca.ste 
hopelessly inferior to the weanirs of coronets. 
She had to reconcile herself to the inevitable, and 
she did her best to be a guardian angel to Clare 
of Leominster. To Arthur Talbot she was very 
gracious indeed. 

‘ You must come home with us, Mr Talbot ; we 
are going home now,’ said the dignified spinster ; 
‘ unless any engagement prevents ’ 

‘I havti no engagement. Indeed, I have but 
few occupations here in London,’ answered Arthur, 
frankly and pleasantly. ‘ But,’ he added, as a 
shade came over his face, ‘ I am afraid of inflict- 
ing too much of my company on Lady Leo- 
minster.’ 

And indeed the young lady thus alluded to 
had been leaning bacik in her barouche, as cold, 
inert, and uii interested as a beautiful statue. She 
turned slowly towards liim now, and a smile 
brightened her face for a moment, as she said 
gently : ‘ It would not be an infliction, Mr Talbot. 
1 — we— should be very glad if you would go home 
with 118.’ 

Arthur stepped at once into the carriage, and 
the order was given by the younger of the 
two ladies for ‘ Home ; ’ hut how coldly and 
carelessly she sai«l it ! How soon had the light 
faded out of the sweet blue eyes, and how rapidly 
had the lovely frozen image, for a moment 
thawed into warm, soft humanity, congealed into 
ice again ! Before the barouche was well out of 
Regent Street, Arthur began to repent of having 
accepted Lady Barbara’s invitation. His patience, 
however, was not put to a very severe test, for 
Mayfair (listance.s are not os Belgravion ones, and 
Leominster House, with its great gates and its 
huge halls, and that sense of vastness which some 
palaces and most fortresses (contrive to impress 
upon the stranger who has once been admitted, 
suggested a new train of thought. A grand, 
gloomy home — such were his meditations— -for 
that most beautiful, most tender young thing, 
whom a strange chance of Fate had forced into 
a high position of exalted friendlessness. Arthur 
had known the mansion in his friend’s short 
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reign ; timl he know also that Wilfred had never 
liked his townlioiise. 

‘ It makes me shuddur ; I fi‘el always os if I 
were entering a mausoleum/ the sickly youim 
lord had said, once and again, to lus best friend. 
There certainly was something oppressive about 
its very spaciousness, something portentous in the 
n'spcctful grimness of the well-trained domestics. 
It was all very fine, decorous, and sad, as if a state 
funeral were going on — all, so Artliur tliouglit, 
uncongenial to the girlish mistress of so much 
dusky splendour. 


THE AGEING OF THE EYE. 

Thk department of science wdiich is busying 
itself with the production of a new liglit has 
of late made a great sensation in the w’orld ; 
while that branch of it which has l-o do with 
the marvidlously delicate oi’gan by wliich alone 
W(', are able to avail ourselves of any kind of 
light has attracted the attention of comparatively 
few beyond those wlu) are professionally interested 
in it. Yet, if wc look back over the pa.st twenty 
years, or less, ami att(mtividy consider the ])ro- 
gress that has b(*en made in t^acli, we may almost 
be inclined to doubt whether, after all, opiitbaluiic 
Bcieiice has not made advances (piite jis wonder- 
ful ill their way as those wliich liave signalised 
the kindred science of light as produced by 
electiicity. 

U'ho subject is far too wide a one to be dealt 
with as a whole within our limits here ; hut 
there are one or two points of special interest 
tnafc may be touched upon ; and we cannot do 
betk‘r, ])crhaps, than present them in their 
general outlines os given in a valuable publica- 
tion, entitled Eyesight Good and Ihul^ written in 
a popular style by Mr Brudenell (^ariiT, well 
known as a leading authority on ophthalmic 
science. 

The chief features in the constitution of the 
eye are, we suppose, generally uiiderstooil. Tn 
principle, says our author, it almost precisely 
resembles the common c-arnera-obscura of the 
photographer, which, we may explain, is inendy 
a dark box with an adjustment of lenses in the 
front of it, and a ground-glass screen at the back. 
The ball of the eye is the box of the camera. 
The transparent cornea in front is a how-\vindow 
admitting light into tlie box. The iiis is a 
coloured ciu'tain to be pulled back when too 
little light is entering, and to be drawn forward 
when there is too much. The pupil is the space 
surrounded by the curtain. It used, until quite 
a recent period, to be supposed that the black- 
ness of the pupil and the darkness of the interior 
of the globe of the eye were due to a power of 
absorbing light possessed by its inner tunic. It was 
thought that none of the light passing into the eye 
was reflected, and hence it was supposed that 
the interior of the living eye could never be 
seen. This, however, was alkgether a mistake. 
By means of a perforated mirror and an arrange- 
ment of lenses, the late Mr Charles Babbage dis- 
covered a means of rendering every detail of the 
interior of the eye visible. It was found that 
there was no such absorption of light by the 
interior of the eyeball as had been supposed ; that 
light was in fact reflected, only the observer could 
not discover the fact without being himself right 
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in front of the i)upil, and then, of coui*se, he 
prevented the light going in. The writer pf this 
nad an opportunity the other day of making a 
minute inspection of the insides of the eyes c« a 
patient at one of the large London liospitals, 
where — as everywhere else where ophthalmic 
surgery is practised — the ‘ophthalmoscope* is so 
continually in use, that eyc-doctors of the present 
day cuiiiiot hut wonder how their predecessors 
could have got along without it. This simple 
and beautiful instrument — which, when Babbage 
invented it, singular to say, was thought to be 
of so little practical use that the idea was allowed 
to be lost, and had to be re-invented by another 
philosopher, Professor Helmholtz — has resulted in 
many most important discoveries connected with 
the mechanism and diseases of the eye. 

The inside of the eyeball is filled by trans- 
parent liquids, in the midst of which is suspended 
a veritable crystalline huis, through which must 
pass all the light from tlie bow-window in front. 
This ciystalline b()(ly, and the fluid before and 
behind it, may, for our present purpose, be con- 
sidered to form one refracting medium — one lens 
— corresponding to the lens of the photogriiphcr*B 
camera. This transpaicnt medium, just as in 
the camera, throws upon a screen beliind it on 
image of whatever is in front. The screen is the 
retiiui, which is simply the optic nerve — the nerve 
coming from the brain to the eye, anil spreading 
over the inside of it like a very delicately sensitive 
lining. 

Now, if we take a perfect human eye and a very 
accurately focused camera, both gazing out, so 
to speak, at some distant ohjiict, the two instru- 
ments will in piiiiciple exactly corrc'spoiid with 
each other. In each case, parallel rays of light 
coming frrim that distant object will fall upon 
a convex lens, and will be refracted— that iJf bent 
— towards each other, and will meet in a focus 
which falls exactly on the screen behind, where a 
clear, sharp picture of the object will be produced. 
In the cose of the eye, the screen, ns we have ex- 
plained, will be tlie retina which will receive the 
icture, and will convey it to the brain, and the 
istant object will be clearly seen. Thus much 
has long been understood quite well. But here 
now is a remarkable difference between the two 
in.stniments — the eye and the camera. The eye* 
may be taken from the distant object and turned 
upon the iiiiger-nail or a book in the hand, and 
instantly this near object will be seen with per- 
fect clearness. Turn the camera upon some near 
object, and nothing can be seen at all clearly 
till it has been refocused. How is this ? If the 
camera requires readjustment, why does not the 
eye? The fact is the eye does require it It 
is just as necessary that the eye shall be refocused, 
as it is that the camera shall be. That this is 
really the case, has long been recognised. Indeed, 
if we observe closely, we shall be quite conscious 
of some kind of readjustment taking place when 
we turn the eye from one object to another. The 
sight is almost instantaneously adapted to the 
fresh object ; but until it has been adapted, we do 
not siio tlie thing. *K,' s^s our author, borrow- 
ing an illustration from Professor Donders, ‘we 
take a piece of net and hold it between the eyes 
and a printed page, wc may at pleasure see dis- 
tinctly the fibres of the net or thb printed letters 
on the page through the interstices of the not ; 
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but we cannot clearly see both at once. When 
we are looking at the letters, we are only conscious 
of the net as a sort of intervening film of an 
uncertain character; and when we are looking 
at the net, we are only conscious of the page 
as a grayish background. In order to sec first 
one and then the other, we are quite aware of 
a change which occurs in the adjustment of the 
eyes; and if the netjis very near, and wo look 
at it for any length of time, the maintenance of 
the effort of adjustment becomes fatiguing.* Tlie 
fact thfit some alteration in the eye, having the 
same effect as the refocusing of the camera, really 
does take place, was long ago clearly established ; 
but the nature of the alteration and the mechanism 
by which it was effected are quite recent dis- 
coveries. 

We mentioned just now a crystalline lens 
suspended in the midst of the transparent fluids 
which fill the globe of the eye. ‘Tliis,* says Mr 
Carter, ‘is a solid body, wliich is inclosed in a 
delicate, transparent, and structureless membrane. 
In shape it resembles an ordinaiy bi-coiivex lens, 
except that it is less strongly curved in front than 
behind. In youth it is a soft ov moderately firm 
and highly ehistic body, perfectly transparent and 
cnlourless, and as bright as the brightest crystal.* 
This is now known to be the little focusing 
apparatus of the eye. Let us again look at tliat 
perfect eye gazing at a distant object. The eye 
IS in repose ; there is no strain upon it f)f any 
kind, and this lens is in its normal condition, and 
is held steady, so to speak, just inside the pupil 
by an elastic membrane radiating from it and 
attached to the wall of the (;ye. If, now, we 
suppose the gaze to be turned upon some near 
object, then the rays of light coming from that 
obje(^instead of being practically parallel, as they 
wei«T5efore, will he divergent ; and the lens in 
its normal condition will not be able to refract 
them sufficiently to bring them to a focus on the 
retina. Either the retina must be moved back 
a little, or some change in the refracting pourer 
of the eye must take place. Various theories 
have been propounded from time to time ; but it 
has only been of late years that the real facts 
have been known. It is now certain that that 
little crystal lens has a inarv’^cllous power of 
changing its form. The moment the eye is taken 
from a distant object and turned upon a near 
one, a zone of muscle, hidden round the edge of 
the lens, pulls at the elastic nKUiibrane which 
holds it taut, as a sailor would say. The elastic 
membrane stretches a little, and the lens bulges 
out befoi'e and behind. It becomes more convex ; 
and the more convex the lens, the greater will be its 
refracting power. Thus, the divergent rays from 
the near ooject will be brought to a focus in as 
short a space as the* practically parallel rays from 
the distance. In other w'ords, the eye has adapted 
itself to the altered distance, the image falls 
before exactly on the retina, and the thing is 
again clearly seen. 

If this simple and beautiful mechanism be 
understood — and after all, it is only the mere 
mechanism of the thing that we can pretend to 
any knowledge of — the power by w’hich the 
muscle and membrane pull against each other 
with such a nicety of Wauce as to perfectly 
and instantly adjust the focus, is a mystery as 
profound os it ever was ; but if we understand 


this simple and beautiful mechanism, we shall . 
be able to understand something of the changes 
in the power of vision which usually take place 
with a(fvancing years. It is a common observa- 
tion that short-sight has a tendency to improve os 
years go on — that it has a tendency to lengthen. 
It is usual also to speak of short-sight as an 
exceptionally strong sight. Both assumptions 
are pronounced to be erroneous, and it is easy 
to perceive where the error lies. The power of 
the eye never varies in its distant range — apart, 
of course, from disease. As we have said, a 
distant object is seen by rays that are practically 
parallel, and an image is formed on the retina 
merely by the passive reception of those rays. 
So long as the media of the eye remain trans- 
parent and the optic n(*rve unimpaired,’ the 
aistant range of the eye will not vary, because 
it depends not upon any muscular poAver of 
accommodation — not upon any effort of the eye — 
blit iiijon the natural foi-mation of the eyeball 
and its merely passive poAver of refracting light, 
precisely as an ordinary glass lens does. 

The sight of a near object, on the contrary, 
involves in the case of a normal eye an actual 
muscular effort. A near object is seen by rays 
that are more or h'ss divergent, and which require 
to be more poAVcrfully refracted than the ])arallcl 
rays in order to bring them to a focus Avithin 
the same space. We have seen how this rtifrac- 
tion is brought about — by an alteration in the 
shape of the lens. In youth, this alteration is easy 
enough. Elastic membranes yield readily, muscles 
are vigorous, and above all, the lens itself is soft 
and highly elastic. But, ns yciars go on, a gradual 
hardening jirocess takes i)lace in this crystalline 
body. It gradually loses its elasticity, and 
becomes more and more rigid, and the poAver 
of accommodation constantly diminishes. It is 
found on an average of observations, that at ten 
years of ag(', the crystalline lens may be rendered 
so convex as to give a clear image of an object 
three inches froiii the eye. At twenty-one, it 
Avill only accommodate itself to an ol)ject four 
and a half inches from the i‘ye. Anything 
nearer Avill be obsi-urc, because*, the lens will not 
assume a form sufficiently conve.x to refract to 
a focus on the retina rays of light so divergent 
as any nearer object Avill radiate. At forty years 
of age, tlui ‘ near point ’ has reached to a distance 
of nine inches ; and at fifty, to thirteen inches. 
At sixty yt^ars of ag(^, the lens has so far lost its 
flexibility, and therefca?e its power of responding 
^to the muscle, that it cannot ordinarily give a 
clear image of any obji‘ct less than twenty -six 
inches from the eye. At seventy-five, the power 
of accommodation is wholly lost ; light still passes 
through the i‘yc, and is focused on the retina, 
but only when it comes in parallel rays. Parallel 
rays it can converge on the retina ; but divergent 
rays require that extra refractive power which 
the aged eye has lost by the hardening of the 
lens. 

Not os a matter of disease, then, but in the 
ordinary course of years, and in eveiy eye alike, 
is] the Dodily sight gradually weaned from the 
scrutiny of near objects around, and permitted 
to turn a clear vision only upon things afar 
off. 

When the eye has so for lost its power of 
assuming sufficient convexity to bring a clear 
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image to the retina, a pair of convex lenses in 
the shape of spectacles carefully adapted to 
individual requirements will make up the de- 
ficiency to a nicety ; and one of the strongest 
impressions Mr Carter’s book is calculated to leave 
on the mind of the reader is, that an immense 
amount of discomfort would be obviated, and many 
a good pair of eyes would be saved, by a readittr 
resort to the aid of spectacles, jirovided only that 
they be selected under skilful advice. 

THE MAN IN POSSESSION. 

IN FIVE CHAPTERS.— CHAPTER IV. 

We started off as for dear life. At first, the 
mare shied a little, and seemed inclined to be 
troublesome. But she found that it was a practised 
hand that held the reins, and resigned herself to 
obedience accordingly. Instead of driving down 
the avenue to the gate which led into the 
village, and which was only about three hundred 
3^18 from the house, I turned oif sharply on 
leaving the yard, and chose the gravel-road which, 
leading to the principal entrance of the mansion, 
passed on through the entire breadth of the park 
to another gate on the far side of it, and which 
opened into the high-road. By adopting this 
course, the odds were considerably in my lavour, 
for 1 hoped to reach the park gate and emerge into 
the high-road b(slbrc any one could start in pur- 
suit. Once fairly on the road, I would try the 
mettle of the mare. If, imfortunatel^y, we snould 
be overtaken, and it came to a close light — which 
I scarcely doubted— the farther we were from 
Briteleigh Hall the better, and the gniater chance 
I should havci of dividing our pursuers and grap- 
pling with them singl}^ Of one thing 1 was 
certain, and it rendered me sanguine of success — 
us Mr Wintock only kept two horses beside the 
mare, only two inuunted horsemen could follow. 
He would not tr 3 " a vehicle ; for his others were 
heavier than the gig, and would place our pursuers 
at a great disadvantage. 

‘ Soho, soho, lass ! — steady ! ’ as the more, being 
fresh from the stiible, began to lay her ears back 
and to address herself to Tier work. It was with 
difficulty that I could restrain her from dashing 
off at full speed. We should require her utmost 
by-and-by. I did not wish to wind my animal 
at starting, but to husband her strength for a 
long pull. 

Steadily across the park at a sharp trot. The 
gate is reached. Throwing the reins to Miss 
Wintock, I leap down, unbar the gate, and lead 
the more through. Up again and <jff, but rather 
faster than before, though 1 still hehl the marc in 
check, for I could see there was a heavy drag for 
her up a long steep hill a few miles distant. 
If vre can only ream its summit, we will then 
be not more than a dozen miles from Itahdgh 
station, whence wc can reach the metropolis. It 
was rather a trying task for the mare ; but she 
must and shall do it. Miss Wintock had scarcely 
spoken since our exit from the Hull, seeming as 
if fearful of distracting my attention, but evidently 
in a state of great excitement ; and every sense 
is on Hie alert, for she looks back repeatellly and 
earnestly through the looming darkness, and 
starts nervously at the slightest sound. 

The foot of the hill is gained. It is a much 


heavier drag for the mare than I had anticipated ; 
for the road on this part has lately been gravelled, 
and with a vehicle behind and two persons in it» 
no animal can fairly be expected to ascend it at 
full trot. Suddenly, Miss Wintock grasps my 
arm. ‘ Listen 1 They are already on oup 
track I* 

I turn my head. The sharp percussive ring of 
horses* hoofs strikes faintly on the ear. We are 
pursued, and by more than one person ; there are 
at least two on our trail, and they are following 
us at full speed. No doubt the Wintocks have 
saddled the extra horse, and will leave untried no 
means, fair or foul, to regain their captive. 

Tlie mare toils and pants as the steep acclivity 
begins to tell upon her powers. It is brutal to 
give her the whip, but it must be done. She 
must strain eveiy muscle to the utmost, even 
though 1 feel that 1 am doing the plucky 
auiuiul a gross injustice. 

We are more than halfway up the hill, and the 
remaindtu* is not nearly so steep ; in fact, simply 
a gentle rise. With a snort, a proud tt)ss of her 
llowiiig mane, and a loud neign of defiance, sue 


E ricks up her cars and increases her fi})ccd. She 
as cauglit the clatter of the rattling hoofs behind, 
and, with the instinct and emulation of aB 
spirited animals, is determined not to Ihj distanced, 
(ialloiit creature ! Not another stroke with the 
whip, if 1 have to fight our battle out on foot on 
the road. Indeed, there is no occasion ; on gain- 
ing the ridge of thii hill she has bolted. The 
foam is frothing and dripping in fleeces from 
her bit ; the wheels are whirling with a fierce- 
ness that renders us dizzy. 1 can hear and feel 
the strain upon the shafts as her iron-clad heels 
dash the sj^arks from the flints on the rood, 
and every instant (ixj)ect them to snap like 
rotten toAv. Will the axles hold and the splrings 
stand? The friction is enough to make tires 
and spokes fly asunder. 

Tlie moon is just rising above the horizon. By 
her light Ave can discern tAvo mounted tiders 
coining on behind at a great pace ; one is con- 
siderably in adA^ince of the other. No doubt 
they tire the Wintocks. They are gaining rapidly 
upon us. Ah! the foremost is Mr George. 1 
recognise the horse also ; it is the swift supple 
bay he usually l ides, and which is more thtm a 
match i’or the mare at any time, much more so 
Avith a veliich*. and two persons behind her. 
There is no help for it, and we cannot escape an 
encounter. 

Ilow furiously our pursuers ride ! George 
Wintock is within a hundred yards. I fancy I 
can see by the light of the moon that his visage is 
ghastly Avith passion. I can see his coadjutor 
strike the roAvels fiercely into the flunks of hia 
chargor, in order to come up with him. The 
mare is getting over her pet, and is slackening 
her speed. I lighten my grasp of the reins and 
speak coaxiiigly to her. She is under command 
and well in hand. Shall we pull up at once and 
do battle? No; wc will hold on till the last 
minute. 

The foremost rider is close upon us ; the second 
is not far behind. With loud imprecations, they 
shout to us to stop. I glance at my companion: 
The cool night-air and the hope of escape have 
Avrought wonders ; the stem, almost fierce light 
on those lustrous dark eyes reassures me. 
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‘ Can you take the reins for a minute ? * 

She stretched out her delicate fingers by way 
of reply. 

‘Pull evenly and not too tightly. Keep her 
in the middle of the rood, if you can. Be cool, 
and let her go her own pace.* 

‘Braw up, or you’re a dead man !’ 

I turned. (Icorge Wintock was within a yard 
ol^ me, his hunting-whip raised, the heavy handle 
about to descend upon my skull. Springing to 
my feet and balancing myself as best I might, 
I poised the gig-whip, parrying his blow and 
keeping him at bay. Finding that I had the 
longer weapon, he immediately changed hia hictics 
for a dastardly mode of attac'k, of which no man, 
let alone a sportsman, who is supposed to love 
his horse, conhl ever possibly be guilty. Spurring 
his steed, he rode p.‘ist me to the inare’.s head, 
and raising himself in the stirrups, aimed a 
crushing blow just behind the ears, intending 
to fell ner to tlie ground, in whicdi case we 
should in the mrdee have been at his mercy. It 
was well metani ; but at the critical instant the 
animal swerved slightly, so as to evade its full 
force. It was, however, suiliciently powerful to 
make her stumble and sink almost upon her 
knees. But the ruffian had for once reckoned 
without his host. He was within reach of my 
whip-handle, and, as the mare rose, 1, wrought 
to a pitch of desperation by our position, and 
incensed hy his cowardly and brutal act, swung 
tht butt-end with resistless sweetp, striking him 
on the side of the head, breaking the whip-han<lle 
into several pieces, and hurling him headlong 
against the hank l3y the roadside. I had the 
satisfaction of seeing his horse gallop riderless 
away. 

A shriek burst from Miss Wintock, and 1 
clutched the reins. It was high time, for the 
poor mare, mad with agony, was up on her hiiid- 
legs, fighting with her fore-feet in the air. For 
a second it seemed as if we should topple, over ; 
the liext, she was staggering from side to side 
like a drunken man. Mechanically, I dnjw one 
of my small pistols — in my excitement, I had 
till that moment entirely forgotten them. 

‘ Keep off, sir I— keep off, as you value your 
life!’ I shouted to the elder Wintock, for he 
was close upon us. 

His reply was a torrent of imprecations and 
threats. 

‘Give it to me! — You attend to the mare,’ 
cried the heroic girl os she snatched the pistol 
({uickly from my hand. ‘ I know how to psc 
it, and will not be retaken aliv(i ! ’ 

In truth, there was full occupation for both 
my hands, os momentarily I expected the poor 
animal to fall in her flurry. It was as muen os 
I could do to keep her on her legs. 

Encumbered with the mare, there was no 
chance of defending myself in the gig. I was 
about to pull up short, jump into the road, and 
face the enemy on foot, when a heavy blow from 
tlie butt-end of Mr AVintock’s whip across the 
back of my head struck me from my scat. Had 
1 not let go the reins with one hand and caught 
! at the side of the gig, I should have fallen on 
the mare’s back. As it was, I slipped sideways 
to the bottom of the gig, leaning powerless against 
the splashboard. The mai’e gave a lurch, and 
was nearly down, but with a struggle recovered 


her footing. Mr Wintock’s arm was raised to 
repeat the blow. I gave myself up for lost, for 
he struck with tremendous force. Suddenly there 
was a vivid flash and a loud report. Miss 
Wintock had fired straight at our assailant, who 
on the instant had pulled up short, so tliat the 
IkiII struck the animal instead of the man ! 
Stung with the wound, alarmed at the noise, 
it uttered a loud snort, bounded aside, galloped 
a short distance, and then fell, Mr Wintock 
narrowly escaping being crushed as it stumbled 
and rolled upon the ground. 

The report of the pistol startled the marc and 
seemed to arouse her failing energies. Pricking 
up her ears, she shook herself till the harness 
rattled again ; then started forward at a brisk 
pac.(i, though not nearly so fast as before. The 
Wiiitocks had got the worst of the encounter. 
Yet our plight wiis but a sorry one. 1 could 
scarcely keep my scat in the gig, from the effects 
of the blow, which had almost stunned me. My 
wound, too, bled profusely, saturating Miss AVin- 
tock’s white kerenief, which, os we rode along, 
she had contrived to bind around my head, iii 
spite of her own nervous agitation. 

We had gained the level road and our progrejss 
AViis easier. But the mare had been crucdly used, 
and it w^as evident would not stand a long journey 
without rest. The station was still many miles 
difttjiiit. Ill her present state, she must knock up 
lung ere. we could reach it. Indeed, 1 was far 
from feeling sure that I could myself hold out 
during such a journey. There was, too, just a 
chance that Mr AVintock, being well acq^uainted 
with the locality, might, by misrepresenting the 
case, or by bribery, or by an admixture of both, 
procure fresh horses and aid without returning 
to Briteleigh Hall, and then recommence the 
pursuit. It wjis ail ugly fact — I hud literally 
stolen his mare and gig. I had also eloped with 
his ward ; for so he miglit term it, though she was 
no longer a minor. These, on the face of things, 
were plausible pretexts by which he might almost 
command aasistiince from any rea.sonabie person. 
Before us stretched a long dreary cunimou, which 
we must cross. There might be otlier dangers, 
from tramps or from gauge of gipsies, who not 
unfrcquently encamped in that locality. In my 

{ iresent state I could be but of little use to my 
air companion tis a defender. 

Miss Wintock seemed to share my unspoken 
tlioughts. Turning to me, she said : ‘ Mr Mere- 
dith, you have been brought into sod trouble 
on my acc.oiint. It would have been better, 
perhaps, for you to have left me to my fate.’ 

‘My dear young lady, do not pain me by 
indulging such a thought for a moment. If 
occasion demanded it, 1 would gladly do the 
same again. The risk to me is nothing. I only 
wish I could see my way clearly what next to do 
for the best. But I confess myself totally at a 
loss.’ I spoke faintly and dcspoiidingly. 

‘Can we not seeli shelter for a while, at least 
at the first inn we happen upon? Your wound 
could be looked to, and the mare might rest a 
little.’ 

‘I fear that would not do. The Wintocks, 
knowing that we ore on the high-road, will pro- 
bably guess that we shall make all haste to the 
metropolis. Depend upon it, th^ will not part 
with you without another effort. It is now getting 
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very late. If we stop at all, we must put up till 
the morning ; for I do not see how we could start 
again from a strange inn till early dawn. No 
doubt our pursuers will make every inquiry in 
following us, and will be quickly on our track. 
What if they should overtake us, and give me 
in chai-ge to a constable for stealing tlie horse 
and gig? Not that I wire for myself; but you 
would be left without a protector, and entirely 
at their mercy. And yet I fear that I coiild 
do but little in that way just now. Indeed, I am 
at my wits’ end ; for it is plain that we cannot 
travel much farther in our present plight.* 

‘Tlien why not leave the high-road at once? 
8(‘.e ! there are lights in that valley yonder to the 
left ; and there is a turning a little farther on, 
which apparently leads that way. Let u.s try it. 
Possibly, we may find a safe reiuge. They will 
not dream that wo dare stay so near the Hall. 
If they hunt for us at all, it will be farther 
away.’ 

Tli(». suggestion struck me as a capital one ; and 
in fact thei-e seemed to be no alternative. ‘Good !’ 
I said ; ‘ very good ! A lady’s wit excels a man’s 
invention, any time.’ So saying, I turned the 
mare’s head, and leaving the high-road aomss the 
common, drove steadily down to the spot where 
the lights appeared. 

At about two miles’ distance we found a scat- 
tered village. The lights we had seen were 
reflected os from the windows of the only inn in 
the place. The house was just about to he 
clostid for the night; for the one or two who 
always stay to the latest minute to dniin an 
extra gloss, were dep(u*tiiig, some of them with 
rather an unsteady gait. Kinging the yard- 
hell, I gave the mare and gig into the slcicpy 
hostler’s keening, and, with Miss Wintock on 
my arm, walked into the house. Boniface was 
seated in the bar-parlour, taking it very cosily. 
Making myself quite at home, I handed my coiii- 
panioii to a chair and culled for refreshments. 
While he was serving us, 1 said : ‘ Landlord, I 
W'ant a sleeping apartment for this young 
lady.’ 

The fellow was a mere clod, sheepish, carroty- 
haired, and bloated ; apparently a good-tempered 
kind of calf, yet sulliciently astute where his own 
interest was , concerned. He eyed us both for 
a moment very suspiciously. Truly, neither of 
us cut a very respectable figure. Miss Wintock 
in her plain dark divss, surmounted by old 
Miu'tha’s horridly antiquated htmiiet and thread- 
bare shawl ; and I with my wounded head bound 
up in a bloodstained handkerchief. There was 
Bulficient reason for the man’s distrust. ‘Very 
sorry, sir ! — very sorry, indeed ! can’t have it. 
Never let beds to stnmge folks this time o’ 
night.* 

‘Well, but my good man, you see’ I com- 

menced remonstrating. 

He grufily cut my speech short. ‘Noa! I 
doan% and I doan’t want to. You can’t have 
any beds here ; and that’s flat.’ 

Just then the landWly entered the room. She 
seemed to be rather a genteel sort of person com- 
pared with her spouse, and to he about retiring 
to rest. I at once appealed to her. 

‘ Madam, 1 am requesting the landlord to 
oblige me with a night’s accommodation for this 
young lady. We have been attacked on the 
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road, and compelled to turn out of our way; 
and we cannot possibly reach our destination 
to-night. I am agreeable to make any shift 
myself — a shakedown in yoilr hayloft, or a 
stretch on the settle by the fire here. Put me 
anywhere you please, so that you make the lady 
cf)mf(jrtahle. lou have our mare in the stable 
and our gig in tins yard ; put thtun under lock 
and key as security, if you like. We are willing 
to pay to the full any reasonable charge as welL 
in advance. What more cun you require?’ As I 
spoke, I took out my purse, not very heavily lined, 
truly, but sufficiently so for present need. Money 
Miss Wintock had none. 

The landlady glanced suspiciously at Miss 
Wintock. She could not mahe her out at all. 
Her costume was decidedly not that of a lady ; 
but the word ‘ attacked ’ awakened her curiosity. 

‘ Deary me ! attacked by theun tramps. I am 
glad tlnjy did not rob you, for I see you have still 
ytjiu* purse. How did you manage to get away 
from them ? ’ And then she hurriedly proceeded 
with a string of eager questions, scarcely waiting 
for a riqily. 

‘She is really a lady born and bred,* I inter- 
rupted. ‘You surely will not turn her out again 
into the road at this hour of the night ? ’ 

‘ But I cannot understand why a lad\i should 
come abroad in sucli a dress as that,* she replied 
sarcastically ; while she spoke, an idea seemed to 
force its way into her mind, and she archly addeifl, 

‘ unless it is a runaway match. In that case, my 
hiibband and I wimld rather have nothing to do 
w'ith it We might get into trouble.’ 

* 1 sh’nd think not-— I sh’ud think not ! No 
runaway folks in Bob Simpson’s houses, if he 
knows it Come, young people, you must go 
fudder ; we can’t have folks like you here,’ 
blurttid out the landlord, moving from the room, 
jind calling to tlie hostler : ‘ Ben, i)i'ft that ’ere 
mare in agen ; lady and gen’l’inan ’s a-goiii’ on.’ 

I was about to remonstrate further and more 
strongly ; but Miss Wintock rase indignantly to 
her feet Hitherto, her natural shyness, combined 
with th(i false and very unpleasant ])OBition in 
which she was placed, had kept her silent Un- 
pinning the old shawl, and raising the hideous 
nonnet, she shook her glossy black hair imtiLit 
hung down in clustering masses on her shoulders. 
‘Yes, landlord, I am a lady— though you seem 
to doubt it — and a very shamefully oppressed and 
injured one. I am not compelled to enlighten 
a sti’anger respecting my private affairs ; but this 
gentleman has just risked his life in my service. 
You see he is not in a fit state to drive me on 
to the next town, even if it. were not so late. I 
beg of you jis a man — if you have any manhood * 
in you — and for humanity’s sake, to accede to his 
req‘u(‘st. I pledge you my word, my honour as 
a lady,’ she continued proudly and passionately, 
and with a short scornUil laugh, ‘that you incur 
no risk. We are not burglars, that you should 
<livad us so.’ 

The moment Miss Wintock threw aside her 
bonnet and began to speak, the landlady fixed 
upon her an earnest scrutinising look, bending 
forwiu'd with parted lips and scanning her fea- 
tures narrowly. ‘Why— surely — can it be?’ she 
exclaimed in wonderment, eagerly seizing the 
young lady by both hands. — ‘Why, Bob, ’tis Miss 
Wintock, as I’m alive I Don’t you remember my 
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dear young mistress, that used to be at the Halil — 
Oh ! iriy deal* young lady, who could have dreamed 
of seeing you in such a pickle ! Wliatever has 
happened? Where liave you been so long? They 
said you left the Hall and went abroad, after your 
poor pa's death. — Stay here ! Yes ; that you 
shall— for a twelvemonth if you like, and have 
the best bed in the house too.* 

The sudden outburst of the landlady took Miss 
Wintock by surprise, and the warm-hearted ! 
creature rattled on in such voluble style as to j 
admit of no reply. I 

' Bob Simpson had returned to the bar-parlour, I 
after bawling out his orders to the hostler from 
the passage, and had stood as if stupefied during 
Mias Wintock’s transformation and passionate 
appeal. It was more, than his very limited stock 
of brains could cope with. He had half turned 
away again, possibly with the intention of hasten- 
ing the hostler’s movements. But his wife’s 

oscclamations brought him to a sudden halt, and 
he remaineil staring and gaping with open 
mouth, as the mutual recognition took place, 
Mrs Simpson, in her delight, almost forcing Miss 
Wintock back into the chair from which she had 
risen. 

‘Eh! What? Bless me! Miss Wintock! 
Jump o’ my wig, who’d ha’ thought it ! — How 
d’ye do, miss? Glad to see ye, and thankee 
kindly ; ’ and he took her tiny iiiind in both his 
OTcat rough clumsy ones and moved it up and 
down, as if he were slowly plying a pump-liandJe. 
Off he started again into the passage and to the 
back-door which led into the yard. ‘Ben!’ he 
shouted, ‘take that ’ere mare out agen. Gic* 
her a rub down and feinl her well. Lady and 
gmiTman ain’t a-goin* on agen.’ 

It was a lucky hit our turning ()fr from the 
high-road, for the landlady proved to have been 
an attached servant of Miss AVintock’s parents, 
w^ho had lived with them first wlien quite n 
girl, had grown to womanhood in their siirvice, 
and afterwards married a comfortable though 
not very intellectual jiartner. The numerous 
kindnesses she had received from her dear young 
misti'ess, as she still fondly termed her, and 
whose Bjiecial attendant she had b(;en, now bore 
g^teful ^uit ; and she was most assiduous in her 
kind attentions to us both, though it was evident 
that her curiosity was excited to the highest 
pitch by Miss Wintock’s sudden appearance at 
such a time, alone, in such company as mine, and 
above all in such strange attire. 

‘Ye’re safe housed for the rest o’ this night, 
miss, at least,’ said our host, as, poising his glass 
to drink the young .lady’s very good licalth, he 
' glanced up at the old-fashioned blunderbuss 
suspended over the mantel-piece, and to which 
was appended a card with ‘Loaded’ inscribed 
upon It in legible characters. ‘I shu’d like to 
sea any little half-dozen on ’em try to git you 
out o* Bob Simpson’s house I I ’d make ’em — I ’d 

make ’em ’ But here the action of his brain 

did not keep pace with the warmth of his feelings, 
and he was at a loss for a simile. ‘ Ah ! ’ he 
blurted out at last; ‘I’d make every one on 
’em grin like a monkey with his head on a 
choppin’-block.’ 

‘ Bravo ! my worthy friend ; you ’re a Briton 
to the bone^* I replied, grasping his hand. 
‘Once safe in London, we do not fear. It is 


the getting there. I don’t think it likely W’e 
shall be traced till daylight. Then no doubt 
the Wintocks will be on the alert, and scour 
the neighbourhood far and near. A thousand 
unlucky chances may happen to bring ns to- 
getlicr ; or they may even now have procured 
fresh horses and proceeded to Raleigh, and inter- 
cept us when we arrive in the morning, as we 
enter the suburbs.’ 

‘ Now, listen to me a minute, Bob,’ interrupted 
his better-half. ‘It is only five miles across 
country by the byroads to Slowham station. 
[This I did not previously know.] The train 
passes throiigh on its way to London about eight 
in the morning. I will lend Miss Wintock another 
dress and a bonnet and cloak. You let Mr 
Mci-edith have your loose greatcoat, and the broad- 
hrimmed low-crowiied hat you drive to market 
in. Jt is too large for him; but we can easily 
I)ad it. Balph shall drive the pony and cai-fc 
over with them the first thing in the inomiiig, 
so as to be in good time. He needs to know 
notlung. As soon as they arc fairly on the road, 
let Bell start with the mare and gig for Brite- 
leigh Hall. It won’t do for them to be found 
on OLU* premises ; that might get us into an awk- 
ward mess. Should he meet any of the Wintocks’ 
people on the road, he can speak the truth, and 
.say that a lady and gentleman left them here 
to-night, desiring them to be sent back in the 
morning. And if not, let him drive them on 
to the Hall, and leave them in the yard .with 
the same message. To-morrow being market-day, 
he is sure, to get a lift jiart of the way back at 
anyrate.* 

Shortly after settling our plan of action, we 
retii'ed to our several rooms, but only for a short 
space, for we were astir again before daylight. 
Bob and his spouse insisted upon giving up their 
bed to Miss Wintock ; whilst I hiy dowui in a 
sjiare um*. 

Punctual to the minute agreed upon, Ralph was 
at the inn-door with the pony and cart ; and we 
took a grateful and affectionate leave of our host 
and hostess. AVc reached Slowiiam just in time 
to catch the train, and by noon we were safe 
within the precincts of the metropolis. 

SNAKES AND SNAKE-LIFE. 

There cannot be the shadow of a doubt that 
snakes form a group of animals which do not 
occupy a favourite or elevated place in the estima- 
tion of the public. Indeed, the reverse position, 
that which regards them as a series of unlovely 
and poisonous rei)tiles, more accords with the 
popular verdict regarding these animals. Poetry, 
too, has lent its aid and influence in instilling 
feelings of unfriendly character towards these 
reptiles. But we know that poetry is not always 
true to nature, and it may be sufficient to add 
that in the present instance poetry has simply 
followed the popular lead. 

The appearance of a handsome volume — ^nalces ; 
Curiosities aixd JVonders of Serpent-life^ by Catherine 
C. Hoplcy (Griffith and Farran, London) — devoted 
to an exposition of the wondrous wrays and works 
of sei'pent-existence, and the fact that the volume 
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in question lias been written by a lady who 
for many years has taken a deep and practical 
interest in snake-life, must together be viewed 
with a high degree of interest by naturalists 
and popular observers alike. It is of course an 
old adage that one luan^s meat may be another’s 
poison ; and of intellectual studies it may also 
be said that the dislike of one person may be the 
delight of another. 

'To zoologists, and to those who have learned 
something of the charm with which the observa- 
tion of living nature is at all times surrounded, 
the family of snakes has always presented favou- 
rite objects for study. Hence we must be very 
careful of assuming that jirevailing prejudices, 
or popular ideas regarding serpents, ai‘e to be 
esteemed correct. Indec'.d, so far is this from being 
the case, that even groups of animals and plants 
which to the popular or uiiinstructed eye would 
present no phases worthy of a moment’s study, 
are found to teem with an interest tliat may 
absorb a lifetime. The fungi that grow by the 
wayside, the lichens on the wall, the animalcules 
that people our ponds and ditches — each and all of 
these and many allied groups of jdants, have 
aifordeil intense delight to hundreds of ohservem 
who have learned the delights (jf nature-study. In 
a similar fashion do we learn to iiicoguise that the 
despised snakes form a field of study, which, either 
in res]ject of its curious nature f)r of its intei’est, 
is second to imnc in the range of the naturalist’s 
subjects. And Miss Hopley’s volume cmly serves 
to render this latter assertion clear, In.-tead of 
being mei'cly regarded as a group of uninteresting 
and venomous creatures, our authoress shows 
us that in the recjords of snake-life, there are 
features of the <I(iepest interest to those who care 
to leiirn. It will therefore prove one of the*, most 
important results of the puhlicatifin of this vulumi^ 
if w'e may he enabled, by ]\ri.ss llojiley’a aid, to 
study some of tlui phases of snake-life, and to learn 
some of the zoological lessons which such a study 
is well calciilate-d to teach. 

A serpent is in reality a highly ivoudrous 
piece of naturiil mechanism. If we regiu’d for a 
moment the lithe ilcxible K])iue, tiic ribs which 
end, not in a breastbone, but in the great scales 
of the lower surface of the body, the bejiuti- 
fuUy adjusted scaly covering, the poison-aijparatus 
in those species in which it is developed, and 
the muscular layers tlu'ough which serpent- 
movements are executed, we cannot fail to see 
that we are viewing one of nature’s ‘strange 
fellows* and one of the most modified of the 
children of life. Taking even the tongue of 
the snake, to the examination of which Miss 
Hopley devotes no fewer than three chapters of 
her book, it is astonishing to find the amount of 
popular misconception which prevails regaining 
the nature of that organ. Persons who see a 
snake in a reptile-house, are accustomed to regard 
the lithe, blhck, forked organ, which whips in and 
out of the snake’s mouth as it moves about, as 
the ‘fangs,’ ‘sting,’ or ‘poison-dart’ of the animal 
— ignorant of the fact that no snake can sting. 
Now, we can only see the poison-fangs — ^whicn 
in all snakes that possess them are mtuated in 
the upper jaw — when the mouth of the snake I 


is opened wide. The forked organ that is con- 
tinually passing out from the mouth and which 
is as rapidly withdrawn, is the animal’s tongue. 
Yet hundreds of persons visit zoological gardens, 
and leave them, under the impression that they 
have seen the creature’s ‘ sting.’ 

The tongue of the snake is in itself a very 
beautifully constructed orgau. That it acts as an 
organ of touch, few, if any, zoologists deny ; and 
from its soft sensitive structure, it would seem to 
be admirably adapted for this tactile office. 

Situated near the tongue, is the glottis or 
opening of the windpipe of the snake. The 
windpipe, as every rt'ader knows, is the road 
to the lungs. Snakes as a rule have only one 
of their two lungs well developed, the second 
lung remaining in a rudimentary condition. 
Miss Hopley tells us that on one occasion she 
was watching a large python at the Zoological 
Gardens swallowing a duck it had just killed, 
when she w.‘ia struck ‘by a singular something 
projecting or hanging from tne side of the snake’s 
mouth. It looked like a kind of tube or pipe, 
about an inch and a half or two inches of wliioli 
were visible. The i)ython had rather an awkward 
hold of the duck, having begun at the breast with 
the nc(;k doubled back, the head forming some 
temporary impediment to the progress of the 
jaws upon the prey. Bo the strange protuberance 
gave one a “sort of turn” and a shudder. It 
looked as if it might he some part of tlie crushed 
bird, and then again it had the appearance of 
some internal arwmgement ; and another shudder 
crept over me os the idea suggested itself that 
the snake had ruptured its throat in some 
way.’ 

Pond(*ring on the curious phenomenon which 
the feeding of the snake had brought to light, she 
I'ecollected that in a goose, u hich 3ie had seen, aa, 
a child, in process of being prepared by the ('uok, a 
similar structure was noticed. The remembrance 
of this fact assisted our authoress in her search 
after the cause of tlie phenomenon in question. 
The kee}>er informed her that he haa often 
obs(irved the structure which had excited Miss 
Hoph'y’s attention. In jiarentliesis, let ex- 
press the regret that ‘kei'pers’ are not instructed 
in natural history, elemcnhiry anatomy, and phy- 
siology. The valuabhj nature of such on educa- 
tion would soon be felt in the number of interest- 
ing obscrs^atioiis on the animals under tlieir charge 
which keepers versed, even in the mdimeirts 
of natural science, w^ould be enabled to make. 
So our authoress, consulting scientific books, soon 
found that, the extension ot the snake’s windpipe 
in its upper part, was by no means an occurrence 
unknown to naturalists. Professor Owen remarks 
the fact, and all comparative anatomists know, 
that the tissues of the snake’s windpipe, in ite 
up})cr part, arc so loosely connected, that ^ this 
im])ortaut breathing-tube can be made to project, 
and tlius freely communicate with the lungs 
while the creature’s mouth and throat arc 
gorged with food. The incident we have quoted 
goes to show tliat Miss Hopley’s observant 
powers are of a high order. Indeed, from such 
a love of ob.«ierving nature and life, it may 
be said the best results in natural science often 
spring. 

A perusal of the headings of th^^ chapters in 
Miss Hopley’s book serves to sho^' how varied 
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are her studies of the serpent- tribes. Slie has 
a very curious chapter on the ‘tails of snakes/ 
and shows us therein how difrei*ent are the char- 
acters which the wiudal region of serpents may 
! exhibit. The popular reader will undoubtedly 
turn with great interest to read what Miss Hopley 
Inis to say about ‘ wah^r-snnkes * and * sea-snaKes * 
at large. In the Indian Ocean reside the curious 
sea-snakes which are highly venomous, and which 
possess flattened tails serving as a propelling 
apparatus. But many land-snakes swim with 
ease and grace. Adders are not unfreniiently 
seen swimming from one island to anotiier on 
our Scottish lakes. Wc have seen the common 
British Ringed Snake (Tropidonotm 'mirix) swim 
with rapidity after an unfortunate frog which 
had contrived to obtain a biief start, but wdiich 
was seized and devoured in a very short space 
of time. Even the big pytlions and anacondas, 
wliicli crush their prey in their great coils, swim 
with apparent ease. Very curious must have 
been the experience of a Captain Pitfiedd of the 
steamship Avho, /is fj noted by Idiss ilopley 

from an American newsjiaper, stated that be had 
passed through ‘a tangled mass of snakes* off 
the '^Portuga Islands, at the entrance to the Oulf 
of Mexico. These snakes are described as having 
been ‘of all sizes, from the ordinary green water- 
snake of two feet long, to monsters, genuine “ sea- 
serpents” of fourteen to fifteen feet in length.* 
Wc are certainly inclined to agree with Miss 
Hopley that such a shoal of snakes must have 
consisted simply of a iruuss of these reptiles which 
had been driff^»,d out tn sea on brushwood by 
sonic river-flood or ‘ spate.* 

The ‘great sea-serpent/ whose annual appear- 
ances arc chroniclea with punctuality, receives 
full and complete justice from Miss lloploy. We 
are glad to find our authoress is on tlie side of 
those naturalists who maintain that there is no d 
•priori impossibility in the declaration that giant 
marine snakes may and do exist. In giant species 
of marine snakes we may find the exT»lanation of 
many of the marine appearances which have been 
authenticated by hosts of credible witTies.ses. Miss 
Hopley asks, after suyuiosing this theory to be 
correct, ‘ How long would the poison-fang of such 
a riiptile be ? * But there seems no need to make 
the existence, or absence of poisonous powers a 
question. What we desire to know is, ‘What is 
the sea-serpent?* With the plain rule before us 
of endeavouring to find a natural solution of this 
query, before rushing into the clouds, it would 
seem that those zoologists wlio believe in the 
huge development of marine snakes, possess a 
distinct advantage over all other theorists. Qiant 
cuttlefishes, some of which measure thirty or forty 
feet in length inclusive of their * arms/ are now 
known in plenty. A few years ago, such animals 
wcrcL believed to have been evolved from the 
fertile brain of Victor Hugo, who makes a giant 
octopus the means of vengeance in his novel the 
Toilers of the Sea, It is not too much to say that 
with the evidence of new and recent discoveries 
in cuttlefish-life before us, we should at least 
be very cautious in denying the possibility and 
probability of giant sea-snakes being also num- 
bered amongst the fauna of the ocean. 

Only about one-fifth of all known species of 
snakes arc possessed of poison-fangs, a topic with 
which Miss ilopley deals in a highly entertaining 


manner ; hut though comparatively few snakes 
possess poison-fangs, some of the so-called 
‘harmless* species, such as the huge pythons and 
anacondas, become quite as dangerous from their 
power of crushing their prey by means of their 
liuge and powerful bodies. Miss Hopley satis- 
factorily disposes of the old idea that these great 
snakes ‘licked’ their prey over before swallowing 
it. The tongue of a snake is never adapted for 
‘ licking,* being, as we have seen, a lithe, rounded 
organ. The poison-elands of snakes are modified 
‘ salivary glands ’ — that is to say, they are nut 
new and special structures, but modifications of 
organs which oth(*.r animals and reptiles possess. 
It is a notable fact, that us in a poisonous snake 
the secretion of these glands is permanently 
veiiomons, in a ‘mad* dog the saliva becomes 
temporarily poisonous ; and it is well known 
that the bite of an enraged human being may 
be most difficult of healing, owing to the appa- 
rently virulent character which the saliva acquire.s. 
We thus see that one and the same (U'gan and 
secretion a2>poai*s to become modified for poison- 
ing propiirties and functions in very different 
groups of animals. The rationale of snake-poison 
ill its action on other animals appears to consist 
in its paralysing effect upon the nervous system 
and in its effects on the aeration of the blood. 
It woubl apjicar that it acts by preventing the 
absorption into the blood of the oxygen gas we 
breathe, and wliich is a vital necessity for us 
and for all animals. 

Armed with two poison-fangs in the upper 
jaw, the bite of certain foreign kinds is dangerous, 
and even fatal ; in (Ireat Britain, the viper or 
adder is happily the only viMiomous species. 
The rimiedies which have been proposed for 
snake-bite are of coni'se very numerous ; but 
Miss Ilopley is probably right in following Dr 
Stradling when she asserts that, as the poisons 
of different snakes vary in their effects, it is hope- 
less to lo(>k for any one specific for their varied 
l)ite.s. But it is just ])()ssible that underlying the 
A''ariations in tlie effects of the venom, theni may 
exist a common type of virulence. For our own 
part, we should like to hear of (loudy’s Fluid 
(or permanganate of potash) having a wider triid 
ill snake-bite than has yet been accorded it 
Injected into the veins, this fluid appears to coun- 
teract the effects of the less deadly Kinds of venom 
ill a marvellous <legree. Possibly it does so, because 
it throws off oxygen in large quantities, and may 
thus neutralise the effect of the snake-poison 
jii.st noted. But the difficulties and dangers of 
research in such a fitdd ui-e numberless ; and there 
are few persons who, like Dr Stradling, are bold 
enough to risk being bitten and to experiment 
in their own persons on the remedies they deem 
most effectual for snake-bite. 

In Mi.w Hopley’s pleasant pages, the general 
reader will fiiicl a mine of information regarding 
serpents and their literally wondrous history. 
Studies like these discussed in the volume 
before us, render good service to the cause 
of science, in so far as they encourage observa- 
tion and train the faculties in the work of noting 
facts and of correlating ideas. Best of all, it is 
in the study of living nature that the purest 
enjoyment may be sought and found. What of 
poetry Wordsworth found in nature, and what 
of learning Kingsley discovered in his studies, 
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may bo found in some degree at least by every 
earnest mind that approaches the fields of animal 
and plant life. A thousand wonders people the 
leaf ; a museum of curiosities finds a home in 
the water-drop ; and the pleasure derived from 
a search in nature’s fields is one that no accident 
of life can mar, and no misfortune of existence 
take away. 

THE STORY OF JOHNNIE ELLIOT, 
THE PEDLAR. 

In the lonely and rarely visited kirkyard of the 
parish known as Eskdalemuir, in Dumfriesshire, 
and among the bleak hills of that district, is a 
well-nigh forgotten grave, at the head of which 
stands a plain stone, on which may be read 
the following inscription : 

‘ In Memory of John EiiLioT, Pedlar, a young 
man of nineteen years of age, who came from 
the neighhourliood of Hexham, in Northumber- 
land ; and travelling in company with a man 
of the name of James Gordon, said to have come 
from Mayo, was barbarously murdered by him at 
ftteel-bush-edge, on the farm of Upper Cassock, 
on the 14th day of Noveinher 1820. 

‘After the greatest exertions on the part of Sir 
Thomas Kilpatrick* of Closehurn, Bart., Slierilf- 
depute of the county, the Honourable Captain 
William Napier of Thirlestanc, and many otliers, 
the above-named James Gordon was apprebended 
at Nairn, and brought to Dumfi’ics ; where, after 
an interesting trial, he was condemned, and 
executed on the (ith clay of June 1821. 

‘The inhabitants of Eskduleniuir, in order to 
convey to futui’e ages their abhorrence of a crime 
which was attended with peculiar aggravations, 
and their veneration for those laws which pursue 
with equal solicitude the murderer of a poor 
friendless stranger os of a peer of the realm, have 
erected this stone, Ist of September 1821.’ 

Some years ago, the circumstances attending 
the murder of the lad Elliot, togetlier with those 
which led to the capture, trial, and conviction of 
his murderer, were repeated to us by a genth;- 
man intimately acquainted with the matter ; aiul 
as these circumstances may not be generally known 
or remembered, we venture now to narrate the 
story. 

John Elliot, whose remains lie buried in the 
old kirkyard of the wild and thinly populattul 
parish oi Eskdalemuir, was bom at Ht'xliam, near 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. His pjirents w(^^e poor, but 
respectable, and had previously lost by death one 
or more of their children. Their hoy Johnnie 
was a sickly lad, weak in body us well as intel- 
lect ; but good and gentle to his parents, to whom 
this double weakness seemed to have endeared 
him the more. As Johnnie advanced in yeai-s, 
his health did not improve ; and his parents 
were advised by a neighbouring medical man ! 
to endeavour to obtain lor him some out-of-door j 
employment, which, without being too hard, 
would at the same time afford him plenty of 
fresh air. 

The parents were very reluctant to part with 
their sickly child ; but iinding that the hoy was 

* Thus on the tombstono ; though the Closebam 
family name is usually written Elirkpatriok. 


quite unfit for regular manual labour, and beinff 
told by the doctor that outdoor exercise would 
ahmc give him a chance of life, they finally 
resol vet I on purchasing and plenishing for Johnnie 
a small pack, and starting him as a pedlar or 
chapman. In those days, this business was much 
moi’e common than at present ; many of those 
engaged in it had their regular heats in the 
country districts, where the inhabitants not only 
depended almost entirely on the pedlars for their 
gr(»cories, hardware, drapery, &c., but also for 
their supply of news and liteVature. John Elliot’s 
panmts did not anticipate that their boy would 
make such a fortune as many others had done in 
this trade ; hut they hoped that as an itinerant 
merchant he might in some measure lessen the 
expenses attendant on his wandering life. 

Equipped with a small red-painted box con- 
taining necessaries of the humblest description, 
Johnnie had made several short journeys among 
the neighbouring hills, when, at the time of my 
story, he determined to penetrate the wilds of 
Eskdalemuir, and cross the hills to Moffat Water, 
intending to return home by Annandale. 

On the 11th of November, the lad arrived 
at Woodhead, in the parish of Canonhie, where 
he was hospitably received by a farmer named 
Thomas Lamb. Scarcely had Elliot relieved him- 
self of his pack and commenced to make himself 
conifortahle in the farmer’s warm kitchen, when 
there entered another wayfarer, also an applicant 
for shelter. This was unhesitatingly granted, 
in accordance with the custom of the tiiiie, a 
custom which would permit a refusal of hospitality 
to no one. The new-comer was an Irishman, 
who, from the description afterwards given of 
him, could not have been attractive in appearance, 
lie was short in 8tatui*e, possessed of but one eye, 
of which the sight wiis good, deeply pitted by 
the smallpox, and spoke with a remarkable 
stammer ; peculiarities which do not serve to 
improve a man’s personality, however they may 
serve to impress it upon others. In spite of these 
blemishes, tlie new arrival, who gave the noma of 
Gordon, was made welctiinc to a share of the 
evening meal ; and afterwards to plenty of clean 
dry straw in the byre or cowhouse^ which latter 
place he shared as a sleeping jlace with Johnnie 
Elliot. The next day being Sunday, both Elliot 
and Gordon remained at Woodhead, continuing 
their journey on the following Monday morning. 

It had ]>ecome evident, from the conversation 
on the Saturday niglit, that Elliot and Gordon 
were up to that time complete strangers to each 
other ; and it was belicvea that during the halt 
on the Sunday, the Irishman had by some means 
ingratiated himself into the kindly' heart of the 
weak pedlar hoy ; and that Gordon, under promise 
of showing the lad the most direct road to 
Eskdalemuir, had accompanied him on his journey 
on tlie Monday morning. These two companions, 
the man with the mtu*ked and unpleasant fea- 
tures, and the lad with the conspicuous xed 
box slung across his shoulders, were met ly 
several individuals on the road between Wooa- 
head and Coat, at which latter place th^ arrived 
on lh(*. evening of Monday the 13th of November, 
llere they supped and slept, and started again 
together from Coat on Tuesday morning the 14th, 
apparently with the intention of finding their way 
aci'oss the hills to Moffat Water. 
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It ifl not known whether GJordon had froni the 
first determined on the murder of his companion ; 
it is perhaps more likely that, believing the red 
box to contain property of greater value than it 
in reality did— as a matter of fact the lad^s stock- 
in-trade was not of more than a few shillings* 
value— Gordon determined to possess himself of 
it at any cost; and finding that secrecy was a 
very important factor in the robbery, he may 
have finally decided upon the murder of the boy. 
Under ^pretence that he knew a direct route 
across tne hills by an unfretpented path, very 
much shorter than that usually followed, and 
which would take them past the house of a 
gentleman of the name of Napier, where they 
were sure of obtaining food and shelter for the 
night, Gordon persuaded the boy to accompany 
him to a spot called Steel-bush-cdge, on the 
farm of Upper Cassock. What happened at that 
place can only bo partly conjecture(l ; but there, 
at all events, on the following Sunday, was found 
the body of poor Johnnie Elliot foully murdered. 
It was first discovered by William Glendinning, 
son of the tenant of the farm of Upper Cassock, 
who came upon it by the merest accident ; for the 
body lay on a most unfrequented part of the moor, 
across which there did not even run so much as 
a footpath. On examination of the remains, it 
appeared there was a cut or contusion on the 
chin, a cut above the right eye, and a great 
many wounds about the back of the head. lk)th 
Glendinnings, lather and son, recognised the 
body 08 that of a pedlar hid who, in company 
with a man, had visited the farm of Upper 
Cassock. They also noticed in the mud near 
where the boy’s body was found the prints of 
heavy clogs strongly bound with iron, shod on 
the heels with the same metal, and with a pecu- 
liarity in the two heel-plate marks, that of the 
one clog being circular, whilst that of the other 
was horseshoe shaped. It further appe;ired tlmt 
both father and son had noticed this peculiarity 
in the clogs worn by the man wlio had visited 
the farm of Upper Cassock in company with the 
pedlar boy. 

The conclusion arrived at by the doctor and 
others in the neiglibourhood was, that the poor 
lad had died from the efiects of severe blows 
inflicted on the badt of his head with some 
blunt instrument ; and suspicion as to the per- 
petrator naturally attached itself to the Trishiiuin 
Gordon, as being" the last person seen in the boy’s 
company. 

On the day on which the body of John Elliot 
was interred in Eskdolemuir kirkyard, William 
Glendinning happened again, in comjiiny with 
a shepherd, to be in the vicinity of the scene 
of the murder, when they came upon a pair 
of clogs. These they did not remove, but at 
once returned to the farm and reported the 
matter to the elder Glendinning. Dr Graham 
was sent for ; and he, in company with the elder 
Glendinning, proceeded to the spot, and brought 
away the dogs, which tlio latter recognised as 
those worn by the pedlar when he had visited 
the ftirm of Upper C^ock. 

Information naving been given to the sheriff, 
the body of Elliot was disinterred, and again 
examined by two surgeons. These gentlemen 
were both of opinion that the wounds on Elliot’s 
head had been inflicted by on instrument not 


very sharp, such as the iron hoop of a clog ; and 
having applied the forepart of one of the clogs 
found to a semicircular wound on the back 
part of the head of the deceased, they found it 
to fit exactly. The clogs in question being those 
believed to be worn by the deceased pedlar, it 
was inferred that ho may have sat down to 
remove, for some pniyose or other, the clogs 
from his feet, when the murderer seized upon 
one of them as a weapon of assault. At least, 
there remained little doubt that whoever had 
committed the murder, had held one of the pon- 
derous clogs by the heel, and bad beaten the poor 
boy on the head until life was extinct ; that the 
murderer had then dropped the clogs on the spot 
where they were found, and after rifling the lad’s 
box, and keeping it in bis possession for a day 
or two, had flung it into a small stream on the 
road to Ettrick, where it was found a short time 
afterwards. 

All the circumstances "attending the boy’s death 
seemed to point to the Irishman Gordon as the 
murderer, and an advertisement was published 
in a local paper describing Gordon’s appearance 
and offering a reward for bis apprehension. 

Time wore on ; no duo had been discovered 
which might lead to the murderer of Johnnie 
Elliot, nor had anything been heard of the 
Irishman Gordon, who, it was supposed, had left 
the country. The horrible death of the poor 
pedlar boy on Eskdalemuir was becoming an 
event of the past, which would in time be soon 
forgotten, when the remarkable capture of the 
criminal in the manner wti are about to relate 
took place. An agent travelling for some finn 
in the south, happened to be in the town of 
Nairn on a pouring wet day. He had transacted 
his business, and was apparently at a loss how 
to get through the remainder of the dreary 
afternoon. The travellers’ room in th(i inn at 
which the agent was staying, was up-stairs, and 
looked out on to the market-place. Kinging the 
bell, the agent in despair asked whether he 
could be supplied with any sort of book or 
newspaper ; and after some delay, an old copy 
of the TJumfriea Courier y which by chance had 
been left behind by some former traveller, was 

E roduced, and handed to the agent, who seated 
imself near the window and began to study 
the old, but t(j him in lack of a fresher, still 
interesting paper. Coming at last to the fourth 
page, the advertisement sheet, he read as 
follows : 

Dumfries, Deceniher 12, 1820. 

Whereas the dead body of a young man appa- 
rently about sixteen years of age, who had toa- 
vellcd the country as a chapman, was on 
Sunday afternoon, 26th day of November current, 
found about two miles to the north of Upper 
Cassock, and about one mile from Ettrick Pen, 
both in the parish of Eskdalemuir, in the county 
of Dumfries ; and from the number of wounds 
upon his liead, there is every reason to believe 
he had been murdered about eight days ago. Tlie 
deceased wore a dark green corduroy jacket and 
waistcoat, dark jean trousers, and a bonnet. The 
person who was last seen in company with the 
deceased, (and who has not been heard of, spoke 
the Irish accent, was of low stature, middle age, 
dark complexion, much pitted with we smallpox, 
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wanting the sight of one of his eyes, and had a 
remarkable stammer in his speech. 

Any person apprehending or giving informa- 
tion to Francis Shortt, Procurator Fiscal of 
the Justice of Peace Court, as may lead to the 
discovery of the person before described, will be 
suitably rewarded. 

The traveller, after carefully reading this adver- 
tisement, laid down the paper, and began soli- 
loquising: ‘How could any man possessed of 
so many peculiarities ever expect to be able 
to commit murder without being discovered? 
From that description of his person, I feel 
sure that I would recognise him at once were 
I to meet him.* Tlien turning his head, he 
looked out into the street and across ilic market- 
place. Suddenly his eyes became fixed upon 
a man carelessly leaning against the opposite 
wall. ‘Why, there stands the very man !* he 
cried, as, springing up and seizing his hat, he 
without hesitation rushed down-stairs, dashed 
acroas the street, and touching the man upon the 
shoulder, at once charged him with being the 
murderer of the pedlar boy on Eskdalcmuir. 
The man Avas taken by surprise on being taxed 
so suddenly and unexpectedly, and Avithout 
considering, replied: ‘No — no — nobody saw me 
do it ! * 

A constable was at once procured ; and the 
man's appearance having been verified by the 
description given in the advertisement, and 
confirmed by his own admission, he was taken 
into custody, and brought to Dumfries, Avhere, 
after a lengthened trial, he Avas, by a chain of 
circumstantial evidence, convicted and hanged 
for the murder of the pedlar boy. 

The peculiar circular shape of one of the 
heel-plates of the Irishman’s clogs proved that he 
had been on the spot at the time of the murder ; 
and altogether his whole general appearance was 
so marked, that we cannot but agree with the 
traveller, and Avonder how a man posst'ssed of so 
many peculiar features could ever iiaA^e indulged 
in the hope of escaping recognition. Ncverlheless, 
had it not been lor the prompt and determined 
action of the traveller at Nairn, tlie murderer 
might have passed undetected, if not uni-ecog- 
nised, out of Naim, and eventually cscapcid fnim 
the country. 

Gordon, who was executed at Dumfries on 
the 6th of June 1821, does not seem ever to 
have confessed the crime brought against him, 
although, before his execution, he ackiiOAvledged 
tacitly the justice of his sentence. 

The folloAving is an extract from the Dumfries 
Courier published within a day or two after the 
execution. After describing the manner in Avhicli 
Gordon appeared on the scaffold, the paper goes 
on to say : ‘ What added unspeakable interest to 
this awful crisis, and gave it indeed the character 
of wild and appalling sublimity, was the remark- 
able circumstance, that the moment in which the 
prisoner took his place upon the drop was indi- 
cated by a vivid flash of lightning and a tre- 
mendous hurst of thunder. A second peal of 
thunder seemed to announce his departure, and 
produced an impression not easily lorgotten by 
the spectators, particularly as these were the only 
two peals beam during the day.’ 

One more extract from the same source and our 


story Avill be ended : * The deceased [speaking of 
the man executed] was the son of Michael Goraon 
of Ballyjia, County Mayo, and had a peculiar 
cranium. Among other anomalies, his head pre- 
sented one which Avill furnish curious matter of 
speculation for the phrenologist, one side of the 
head exhibiting the organ of destructiveness in 
distinguished prominence, whilst the correspond- 
ing region on the opposite side was Hat and utterly 
unmeaning.* 


THE LAST OF THE WESTMINSTER 
LAW-COURTS. 

The courts of justice at Westminster, the 
materials of wliicli Avere sold by public auction, 
prior to their dtiinolition, at the commencement 
of the present yetar, have been generally styled 
the ‘old courts* almost since the project of 
building a central palaces of justice was first 
mooted, now many years ago. But they deserved 
the title only in contradistinction to that newer 
and ma^ificent pile of buildings just completed 
in the Strand, fi'om the designs of the late Mr 
Street, R.A., and generally spoken of as the 
‘New Law Courts,* though officially known as 
the Royal Courts of Justice. In fact, it is less 
than sixty years since the ‘old* huv-courts were 
built. Up to the accession of George IV., the 
judges useil to sit in the great Hall of Westminster 
for the purpose of dispcriBing justice to the king’s 
subjects ; and it was only about the year 1825 
that the accommodation then provided was found 
to be inadequate to deal with the rapidly 
growing mass of litigation which at that period 
resulted from our increasing prosperity and acti- 
vity in trade. 

The circumstances which led to the building 
of the old courts were shortly these. The originu 
superior court of justiccj in England, the curia 
regis^ appears to have been held in a room called 
— from the nature of its ornamentation — ^the 
Exchequer Chamber. It was in later times called 
the Sbir Chamber ; but the name of our Court 
of Excliequer, which has only recently been 
Bupersedeef by the single designation given to 
all the Common Luav Courts alike, namely. 
Courts of Quclii’s Bench, probably took its title 
from this chamber Avhen King Edward HI. is 
supposed to littA^e presided over his Council for 
the levy of fines and amercements for his 
exchequer. Tn the reign of William Rufus Was 
built the ‘Hall of Westminster,* and we know 
that no long time afterwards this Hall became 
the accustomed seat of justice. Originally, the 
curia rvgis used to attend the king on his travels 
throughout the country ; but it Avas soon found 
that tlie trial of causes suffered thereby much 
delay and inconA’-cnicnce. To remedy thif^ it 
was enacted by Magna Charta that the Common 
Pleas should sit cerlo loco; and accordingly 
that court sat thcnceforA\\ard in Westminster 
Hall. About the time of Henry TIT., the King’s 
Bench and Exchequer Courts were also located 
in the same place ; but it was not until Henry 
VIII. ascended the throne that the Chancelloxs 
followed suit. From that time until towards 
the middle of the present century, both Common 
Law and Chancery Courts sat regularly in the 
grand old Hall of Rufus ; which Siey continued 
to do until after the accession of George lY., 
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when tlio magnificent cai*ved screen which sepa- 
rated the Chancery Court from the rest was 
removed. 

The appearance presented by Westminster Hall, 
with the judges, arrayed in all the maj’esty of the 
law, sitting at its further end, along which was 
placed a marble bench, upon which the king in 
person occasionally took his seat, is well depicted 
in the well-known drawing by Gravelot, as well 
as in many another well-authenticated print. The 
scene was uniq[ue, and to onr sense incongruous. 
All the courts were held at the upper end of 
the Hall, facing the great door, the Chancery 
Court, as we have stated, being partitioned off 
from the rest by a screen. Each court was 
covered by a canopy, and was curtained in at 
the sides. The rest of tlic Hall was a busy 
mart for the sale of books, fruit, flowers, and 
millinery, in which the vendors showed rivalry 
as keen as that of the opposing litigants higher 
up the Hall. By the increasing pressure of 
business, the courts were at last driven to seek 
better accommodation ; and about sixty years 
ago, the buildings which have just been demolished 
were designed by Sir John Soane, and the judges 
shortly atterwards removed from the Hall with 
all the pomp and circumstance of law. As a 
market-place too, Westminster Hall has since 
that time gradually lost its glory ; and at the 
commencement of the present year, the only 
signs remaining of its quondam use as such 
were two old-fashioned fruit-stalls presided over 
by two equally old-fashioned Hebes, whose occu- 
pation was to supply buns and ginger-beer. 

And so the ‘oltf courts* were built, and after 
centuries of legal and constitutional struggles in 
Westminster Hall, its history as a court of law 
was for ever closed. Sir J ohn Soane/s courts wore 
at best little more thau a makeshift. They were 
stuffy, badly arranged, hideously designed, and 
utterly inadequate for their purpose. They were 
the result of necessity, and were designed without 
any provision for the future. Very soon, new 
courts had to be built in Lincoln's Inn for the 
Chancery judges (who have since sat apart from 
their Common Law brethren) until ilicy have 
again been brought together hy the building of 
the new temple oi justice opened a few weeks ago. 
Even after this migration, the courts at West- 
minster proved inadequate for the Common Law 
business, and within ten years from their building, 
an agitation arose, which waxed ever greater, until 
it culminated in the scheme for the bringing 
together of all the courts under one roof, which 
. has since been carried out. The old courts have 
thus proved to be but a link between the glorious 
past legal history of Westminster Hall and the 
future of the Royal Courts of Justice. ‘Rufus* 
Hall* has been for ever rendered famous by the 
judgmeAts of such men as Brougham, Eldon, 

. Mansfield, Coke, and Hale ; as well as for such 
historical trials as those of Sir Thomas More, 
Wilkes, and Warren Hastings. The ‘ old courts * 
have also been later the scene of historical events, 
amongst which may be mentioned the remarkable 
Tichbome trial, which is still fresh in the memory, 
and of Arthur Orton’s subsequent indictment 
for and conviction of perjury ; and their short 
history only closed on last Christmas Eve with a 
trial of a nature unprecedented in more ways 
than one, a trial which converted the Court of 


Exchequer into a sculpture-gallery, which lasted 
— ^including the vacation — from June till after 
the close of the Michaelmas sittings, and which 
resulted in the award of enormous damages in an 
action for libel. 

With the demolition of the ‘ old courts ’ expire 
several of the old quaint customs, which, though 
of reasonable oi’igin, have for long outlived their 
raism d'Hre. Amongst these are the offices of 
‘ Tubman * and ‘ Postman,’ held by two barristers, 
originally appointed by the Lord Chief Baron to 
their places in tlie Court of Exchequer, as pre- 
sidents of the standard measures of capacity and 
length. For long, thesci offices have merely 
entitled their holders to pre-audience in the court, 
and now they have for ever disappeared. The . 
old custom of ‘fagot-chopping* was also in force 
in th(‘ old court. It was a symbolical perform- 
ance in the same court by the senior alderman 
on the occasion of the presentation of the sheriffs ] 
of London and Middlesex. Gradually tending 
the way of other old customs, the clipping of a 
twig ‘did service for the tenants* twenty years ; 
ago, and the custom has now altogether vanished. 

It remains to be seen whether another time- 
honoured custom — that of the Lord Mayor’s visit 
to the courts with his retinue on each successive 
9th of November — will perish with the migration 
of the judges to the Strand ; though it may be 
anticipated that if the custom does survive, some 
alteration in the route of the ‘ show * will probably 
have to be made. 

Thus, after a short history of less than sixty 
years* duration, have the ‘old courts* utterly 
disappeared. They have served their purpose ; 
and lew people will regret the demolition of the 
unseemly buildings which, hideous in themselves, 
did much to obscure the beauty of the grand ohl 
Hall of Rufus. There is now a central place for 
the trial of all actions and matters brought before 
the High Court of Justice ; and ere long, the 
old scene of legal strife at Westminster will have 
given place to the bloom of a London flower- 
garden ! 


A MODERN MADRIOAL. 

CoMK, for the* hiuls arc hurst in the warren, 

And the lamb’s hrat bloat is heard in the mead ; 

Come, be Phyllis, and I ’ll be Coryn, 

Though flocks we have none to fold or feed. 

Come for a ramhio down through the dingle. 

For Spring lias taken the Earth to bride ; 

Leave the enVkot to chirp hy the ingle, 

And forth with me to the riyulct-sido. 

Lo ! how the land has put from off her 
Her virgin raiment of Winter white. 

And laughs in the eyes of the Spring, her Inver, 

Who flings her a garland of flowers and light. 

Hark, how the lark in his first ascension 

Fills heaven with love-songs, hovering on high ; 

Trust to US for the Spring’s intention, 

Trust to the morn for a stormless sky. 

1 know the meadow for daffodowndillies. 

And the haunt of the crocus purple and gold ; 

1 ’ll be Coryn, and you ’ll be Phyllis : 

Springs to-day are as sweet as of old. 

P. WrviLLB Home. 
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VENICE IN CARNIVAL. 

Old inhahitftnts had told us that the spirit of 
Carnival was as dead in Veiiioc as were the maj'iii- 
ficence and jflori(*s of the sad, loncdj”, old palaees 
on the brink of the Grand Canal, so that we were 
prepared to be disappointed in a sight of which 
we had heard and read so much all our lives, 

‘JJut,* said one of our informanis -*-that fliie- 
lieaded old fellow who during the suuuuer months 
sits to scores of i)aiiiter.s as an Apostle or a Doge, 
but who in winter-time is reduced to haunting 
the. gondola-landing stage opposite Saint Markus, 
pulling in the craft with his boat-hook, and hold- 
ing forth his greasy old rap for coppers — *it may 
be better this year ; for all the proee(*<ls of the 
booths and shows are to go to the x^oor people 
w^ho have been washed out of their homes by the 
inundations in the north.’ 

At anyrate, we resolved to see what fun there 
was ; and, as the evtming gun boomed from the 
arsenal by the rhundi of San Georgio Maggiore, 
we landed. 

If the efforts of man were to he disappointing, 
nature at least did her best to favour the course 
of events ; for a cloudless, rlcep-blue, star-studded 
sky stretched overliead, and the ‘ Bora,’ wliicli bad 
been blowing for some days, bad given place to 
the gentlest of breezes, and a temperature very 
much milder than our own at home in early 
spring. Although the actual Carnival proceedings 
were not to commence until half-past eight, a 
very considerable crowd had assembled under 
the piazzas in the great square and about the* 
open spaces surrounding the ancient Palace of 
the Doges. Yet it was not the Carnival crowd 
which we had i)ictiired to ourselves. Wearers 
of motley were very few and far between, and 
by far the greutej: proportion of promcnaders were 
ordinary citizens, soldiers, country-folk^ peasant- 
women — painted and powdered hideously, as is 
the Venetian fashion from highest to lowest — and 
onlookers like ourselves. 

For some days previous, the students, who seem 
to take the lead in all public festivities in Italian 


towns, had been busily engaged in rigging up 
booths wdth wood supi)licd to them gratis by tb ; 
government upon the condition that they should 
(lo all the carpenter-work themselves; and from 
an early hour of morning these booths had been 
doing a roaring trade. 

As foreign visitors, W'e were in duty hound to 
patronise each and every show at the modest out- 
lay of one penny per head for each ; not to mention 
the risking of similar sums in lotteries, of which 
the principal feature seemeul to be the tempting 
display of jjrizes obtainable and the very few 
prizes obtained ; and the purchasing of all sorts 
of w^ortliless gewgaws from voluble gcintleinen in 
motley, who pounced upon us with eagle eyes, and 
who simply coiiipcdlod us to buy by the process 
of thrusting the articles into our hands, and 
reminding us in pathetic tones that it was aU for 
charity. As might have been expected, tlie penny- 
worths which we saw in the booths were very 
dear at the price ; but even if it was only to 
rcvviu*d the energetic gentlemen who raved and 
sung and dancefl and gesticulated on the platforms 
outside, it was worth the outlay. They were 
fur more real curiosities in our eyes than the 
peep-shows, the gymnastics, the collections of 
stuffed animals, tlie comic pictures, the broad- 
farce acting to be seen within. Only men with 
the restless, fervid warmth of the southern sun in 
their veins could have kept the game u}) as they 
did ; and they were amply rewarded for their 
benevolent exertions by the crowds of chattering, 
laughing people who streamed in and out inces- 
santly. 

The Venetian portion of the public entered 
thoroughly into the fun of these exhibitions ; 
but tlie stolid iieasantry from the great poultry 
breodiiig-furms on the mainland did not at all 
seem to appreciate why they should pay a penny 
to look through a glass only to see the words 
‘ Please, don’t tell,* written on a card within ; or 
why they should take the trouble to arrange 
themselves carefully in a chair to be photo- 
graphed, and after much ‘business,’ he shown 
their own reflections in a piece of mirror. 
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Most assuredly, if there was little to be seen 
for a penny, there was plenty to be heard ; for 
every booth had its big drum and Frcuch-horn 
fuid cymbals, to which penny whistles, speak- 
ing-trumpets, and Jew’s-liarps might in most 
cases be added. In fact, to make as iiiueli uproar 
as possible seemed to be the general object ; and { 
the more discordant the sounds, the better the 
public seemed to be pleased. 

But the real fun of the fair was centred in the 
Place of Saint Mark ; and as the quaint old illumi- 
nated clock showed the minutes gradually crecu)- 
ing along to the half-hour after eight, the booths 
began to be deserted, and the liuman tide set for 
the square. Here a large platform had been built 
for dancing, and all around it surged and swayed a 
dense crowd, a small proportion of which was fanci- 
fully dresscid. As the great hell in the caini)anile 
tolled the half-hour, a hundred g;xs-jets were 
lighted as by magic ; the crowd pressed to the 
entrances with their fifty centesimi in their hands ; 
and a really fine orchestra, dressed in half-and-half 
red-and- white, struck up the famous and familiar 
CaniovaU di Vme/da, The dark masses of jieople 
seem to leap suddenly into party-coloured costume, 
and we begin to think that, after all, Carnival 
is not so deiid as it is represented, especially when 
we notice that amongst the crowd of dancers there 
are very few who have not either a costume or 
a mask. Evidently, aristocratic Venice does not 
patronise the dancing platform ; for although 
the time kept is admirable, the performance of 
tile steps is rudimentary in the extreme, and 
one can scarcely associate the apparent j^ace 
and vigour with the refined drawing-rooms of 
such Venetian palaces as are not inhabited by 
Hebrew curio-sidlers. There seems, too, to be 
a lack of ladies, although gentlemen in out- 
rageous female costume are plentiful enough, so 
that the spectacle of two big fellows whirling 
round and round with the most lugubrious faces 
imaginable is very common. 

Meanwhile, the strains of the hand have tended 
to swell the outside crowd imiiiensely, ami it may 
be fairly supposed that the whole of plebeian 
Venice is here present. \Vc arc not very much 
struck with the style of fun prevalent ; and the 
chief impression we carry away is one of marvel 
that men of presumably reasoning age can bring 
themselves down so nearly to the level of monkeys. 
The great joke seemed to he for a groii]) of men 
or women — sometimes it was hard to tell which 
was which — to surround a lirn’iiiless old woman 
or a stray boy, to gibber, jabber, and grimace, and 
to offer consolation in the shape of sweetmeats. 
Or they would invade the. great cafes, the Qiuidri^ 
or the Aurora^ or Floriau\% drinking ufi every 
one’s beer, making free with stray hats and sticks, 
and generally turning things upside down. How- 
ever, there was universal good-humour^ and 
happiness ; and we rather cry-off instituting a 
compaiison between their behaviour and tliat of 
an English crowd under similar circumstances. 
During the whole four evenings, and we were 
there until midnight upon each, we did not notice 
a single case of intoxication or misbehaviour, or 
hear a solitary angry expression used. Carnival 
levels all men, and actions wliieh at other times 
would have produced lierce jabbering and possibly 
BtileUo-work, were upon these evenings ti-eatcd 
with good-humour. Stay — there were two excep- 


tions to the general rule of good behaviour*, and 
these were two firemcii from an English ship in 
harbour, and they were just sober enough to he 
able to stand. 

One very distinct evidence that Carnival is 
dying is that very few ‘ good ’ people don masks 
or play the fool. With the exception of a 
company of student Pierrots — of whom more 
anon — the disguised gentry secmcul to be of very 
low degree ; and this was palpable, not only 
from the trumpery nature of the garments worn, 
but from their style of fun. A Venetian rough 
is probably more refined than an English rougli ; 
but if be is given license, he will come out in 
his true colours just as clearly as a nuin of any 
other country, (liicasionally we came across a 
really good costume or saw a bit of genuinely 
comic acting ; but upon the whole the Carnival 
fun of lively Venice was very inferior to what 
we suhseqiieiitly saw at stolid, phlegmatic Basle. 
To talk in a squeaking falsetto, to taki*. people 
by surprise by suddenly bawling into their cars, 
to jump and dance frantically about, to blow tin 
trum])ets, and wind watchmen’s rattles, seemed 
to comprise the notion of Carnival fun entertained 
by most of the mashej's. Allegorical designs, 
j)olitieal and pat.riotic processions and efiigies, 
were conspicuous by their absence, probably on 
account of the want of wheeled vehicles in Veiiiee, 

The traditional Englishman with his yellow 
whiskers, his ju’ojeeting teeth, his tall wliib*. hat 
with the green veil, his umbrella and opera- 
glasses, was of course repri‘si‘uted, as was the 
English nvec.% a hideous being, outrageously 
dressed. A ciuack doctor with liis apothecary, 
a party of men dressed as fiends, and some old 
ladies W'ith huge coal-scuttle boiiiiets, created 
some amusement ; but it seemed to us tliut the 
majority of sjiectators seermul to look upon the 
whole affair with pity and contempt, although 
it did afford them an excuse for taking many 
more turns round the piazza than tli(‘.y would 
ordinarily have done. 

An Italian crowd is rather ‘garlicky’ and 
very hot ; and as the ceaseless din 'was getting 
'Wearisome, A\e bethought ourselv(\s of a certain 
CJerman restaurant famous for its beer, situated 
some little way from tlie centre of action. We 
were pomewbat surprised to find all the lanes 
and alleys leading out of the square crowded 
with maskers and sped, i tors, and still more so to 
find that the ri‘staiirant itself was eraiiimed to 
overflowing, and that such luxuries as a vacant 
table or chair had to be Avaited for and pounced 
u]>on Avlieii found. The Avaiter confidentially 
Avhispers to us tliat theu’e Avill be fun presently. 
We are glad of this, and Avait for it. At tlie 
exijiratioii of ten minutes, there is a roar at the 
other (‘lid of the huge room, and a company of 
PieiTols, a dozen in nuiiiber, make their way 
fnmtically up, chaffing right and left, tipping a 
liat off h(»r(*, drinking up a ghtss of beer there, 
screeching through tin horns under the direction 
of an admirably got-up individual Avith a white 
silk stanilard. Tliese men are of a better class ; 
for their Avhite suits are of fine flannel, they have 
Avhite kid gloves, and their feet are incased in 
dainty pumps. One of them is evidently an 
aciiuainlance or relatiA^e of an old lady who is 
sitting Avith her family at a table next to us. She 
beckons to him and whispers something in his 
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ear, nodding significantly towards us. The young 
fellow starts a screech in his horn, and imme- 
diately the whole troupe, jumping over tables 
and chairs, surround us, jabbering away in 
horrible French and worse English, gesticulating 
and expressing burlesque delight at seeing ua. 
The result is that we are laden with bonbons 
and souvenir cards, and shake hands affectionately 
with each one. We could not help wondering 
whether solitary foreigners in the midst of a 
festivii excited assembly of English students 
would have been treated Avith similarly marked 
courtesy and politeness. 

From us they proceeded about the room, 
playing all sorts of jokes and antics, and creat- 
ing roars of laughter wherever they went ; and 
when they left the room, other groups of maskers 
came in, and the same scenes were repeated, until 
the noise became so deafening, and the atmo- 
Bplierc so ])Owerful, that Ave cleared out into 
the comparatively fresh air. 

At midnight, Avheii Ave gradually made our 
way towards the landing-plac(i, the fun Avas at 
its height ; and long after we Avere ensconce-d in 
our berths Ave could hear the sounds of slioiiting 
and music wafted across the water. 

For four days this bulfoonery AA’as kept np. 
U])oii the last day, Sunday, the first bicycle 
races that Inid ever btien held in V'enice took 
place round the squnre. Although the riding 
was ludicrous in the extreme — and the per- 
former.- were members ol' the considered-to-be 
crack Milan (/lub — the excitement of the English 
mo! upon Epsom lloAvns during the race for 
the IJerby is but as the eflerve.scence of a gniger- 
bcer bottle Avhen compared Avitli the excitement 
of the goo<l people of Venice over these raees. 
Mim tore their hair, and cried and embraced, 
and shouted themselvo.s hoai^c*. over the various 
events, the Avinners of which seemed to be 
regai'dcd as popular heroes for the tiiiui Ixiing ; 
the nearest parallel to it which the AvribT can 
recall being tlie scene at Kemiington Oval after 
the victory of the AiLstralian cricket team oatp 
E ngland Lxat year. 

Thus ended the Venice C!arnLval of 188.3. We 
saw very similar scenes enacted subsequently at 
Padua, Verona, and Milan ; but not until we 
arrived at Basle did AA'ci get a fair idea of a 
continental Carnival. Basle, lioAvever, does not 
come within the scope of this j)aper, so the 
Avriter may conclude, merely stating that all hough 
disappointed, Ave were enabled to see the Italian 
people under conditions not very frequeaitly 
Avitnessed by English traA^ellers, avIio, as a rule, 
choji.se the summer and autumn months for tlnrir 
exploration of the fiuscinuting ‘Queen of the 
Adriatic.* 


ONE FALSE, BOTH FAIR; 

OR, A HARD KNOT. 

CnAPTER XTTT. — ANOTHER VISITOR. 

Lapy Batiuara was really plea.sed to sec her 
nephew’s dixirest friend beneath the roof that she 
had learned to think her oAvn. Technically, of 
conr.se, and in a legal point of view, it was the 
Avidow’s, at least for life ; and would then 
be at the disposal of the objectionable Holly 
Montgomery, newly inducted inti) the Marquisate 


of the elder branch, and keeping up his new 
honours os best he might on the strictly entailed 
revenue of the inalienable Lincolnsliii*e estates. 
But the Lady Barbara had been born at Leo- 
minster House, bad reigned there as Lady Para- 
mount during the latter years of her invalid 
father, and might he excused for regarding herself, 
the typical Montgomery, as mistress of the big, 
inelancnoly mansion that had been once so full 
of life and light, and colour ami noise and revelry. 
She made Arthur AA^elcome, then, with an urbanity 
that she rarely disi)hiyeil, talking, i)leasantly 
eiiougli, of Egypt, that she had never seen, and 
London, of Avhich she re-ally did not know very 
much ; regarding the society of that cai}ilal as 
she had ever done, as from the topmost ])innacle 
of an i(i(‘l)erg, and listening affably to Avhatever 
Talbot had to say. 

The other lady’s behaviour was peiq)lexing 
to Arthur, and wcuild liave been so to Lady 
Barbara, bad that dignified damsel been able 
to study her companion’.^ present demeanour by 
the light of pr(*,vious experience. For a while 
she would be listles.s, liaiiglity, cohl ; and then, 
by a swift transition, Ihe same sAveet girl that 
he could remember her, Avlieii the flush came 
so quickly to her beautiful face, and her eye 
avouTjI bi’ighten or grow sad at a Avoid. He 
recollecUid well how kind she had been to the 
poor taAViiy natiA'^es of the country that Avas her 
temporary home, aud liOAV he had .seen her, Avitli 
large-eyed Egyptian children clustering linnMly 
about her knee, ami how strangely the little 
heathen Iwnitlings Jiad seciincd to Jove the noble 
lady from Frangistan. Ills oaaui feelings, Avhere 
.‘rlie Wcus concerned, aat-iv- a thing apart. But 
he had begun, before Egypt avius left behind, 
to feel that Clare was A’^ery dear to him, and 
he had hopcxl that she might oiui day be his 
AVife. As for the pump and stale that surronmled 
her, he hated it, as «)ne might di.slike to see a 
lovtjly ro.se begirt by heavy settings of gold and 
jewcLs. But now, Avluit a change had come over 
Inu* ! 

‘ Her sister— Mi.ss Cora Carew — is the caii.se of 
all,’ said T^ady Barbara, in a loAvered voice, Avlieii 
the other lady Avas seatejl at a distant side-table, 
Avi’iling a lei ter, which she had craved leave to 
write, acconling to the dictates of ordinary ])oJite- 
ne.s.s. When a lio.'sless cares much for a guest, she 
does not ask hi.s leav(‘. to indite an epistle to 
somebody else ; but Arthur was almost reconciled 
to the per[)lexing demeanour of her Avlioni he 
loved, AAdien there seemed to he a valid reason 
for the cliango. He, like nthens, had been struck 
by the astoni.shing likeiie.ss between the tAvin 
slstons, Avlio now, for the first time in thi*ir young 
livi\s, had been sundered. To him there had 
appeared, alwiiys, a marked ditrerence. in char- 
aeti'i*. Clare hatl been her OAvn noble self, and 
Cora CarcAV a charming, sweet-natiired girl. IIow 
A’ery great Avas tlie puzzle noAV ! 

‘You Avere saying, Lady Barbara?’ for the 
aristoiratiji spinster had sunk into a reverie, 
during Avhich she knit her black brows closely, 
and lt)oke<l like a maiden edition of Lady 
Macbeth, her shrewd narroAv mind manifestly 
ab.'.orbed in some train of deep thought as to 
the honour or dishonour to accrue to the ancient 
llou.'^e of Montgomery. 

She responded to Talbot’s words as the war- 
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hor8C to tlie trumpet-c/il]. ‘Yes ; I waw speaking 
of Miss Carew— whom you may remember, I 
diirosav.’ 

‘ 1 knew Miss Ciirow ve.iy well ; she was 
always with her sister, Lady Leominster. 1 only 
woiulered not to sec her here to-day,* replied 
Arthur. 

‘ You will never see her here,’ was the austere 
answer of Lady Barbara — ‘ never, unless she 
repents of her sinful srhcnie ; or, unless, as 1 
sometimes fear, her Hiytei*’s weak indulgence * 

‘But, Liuly Barbara,’ broke in Arthur Talbot 
hotly, ‘you forget — a thousand pardons for 
interrupting you — that I am in total ignorance 
08 to whatever may have occurred, or to what 
you allude, (-an it be possible that Miss Cora 
Carew has * 

‘ Sir Pagan Carew ! ’ announced the soft- 
treading, HonorouH-voiLcd person in solemn black 
whose duty it was to usher in visitoi-s ; and the 
strong-limbed, pwartby young baronet made his 
awkward entry. 

‘Forgotten me, I’m afraid, Lady Mar — no, 
Lady Barbara, that’s it,’ he ^ said, in his rough 
flurried way, as he touched Lady Barbara’s cold 
fingers. — ‘Clare, dear, so glad — of course. What 
an age it seems ! ’ And the baronet bestowed 
a more fervent haiul-Hliake on Ins sister, and 
would have kiastjd lier, for th(*i*(* was genuine 
brotherly kindness in lus tone and in liis eye ; 
but he was too shy to do it before company. 
‘ What an age it seems ! ’ repeated Sir I’agan, 
seeming to hug the exin-ession, for lack of another 
to succeed it ; and tluMi, catching sight of Talbot, 
whom he knew well, he made a djvsli at his 
hand too, muttering : ‘Didn’t know you had got 
back from Egyj)! — awfully pleased to see you, 
old man!’ Ami Sir Pagan really did seem glad 
to see Arthur, whom lie liked, and with whom 
he felt at homo, for he was more comfortable in 
the society of men than of woukju. 

‘So good of you to come to me, Pagan,* said 
his sister, seating herself near the dark, shy, 
young guest. 

‘Uhiph!’ muttered the baronet, looking 
askance at La<ly Barbara, who had done lier 
very best to smile during the interview, and 
who now said, blandly enough; ‘Indeed, Sir 
Pagan, you arc*, very welcome here, and 1 have — 
we have — always wdshed to see you. I trust 
we shall persumle you to reganl this as a second 
home, and to sjiare ns some of your idle hoiii's, 
on your sistePs account. — By-the-hyc, I hope you 
bring good news of Miss (^aivw.’ 

The baronet lliislied iiink to his very ears. 
‘ I don’t cpiite nml(*rstand ; she is pretty well,’ 
lie made answer. 

Sir Pagan (kirew was excessively embarrassed. 
He was one of ihuse well-born gentlemen of 
whom Thaekoruy said, long ago, that they never 
enter a lady’s drawing-room. The luimher of 
these young men augments very much in these 
inodern days, when London temhs more and 
more to become no single town, hut a vast 
agglomeration of many Londons, an immense 
catlieriue-wheel revolving with more or lc*.ss of 
sparkle and glitter. There was much of good 
soil lying fallow, if the. metaphor may be 
l)ardoned, in that rugged, honest nature. lie 
was very true, too, to the ties of kindred ; 
and it was on his sister^s account that he had 


ventured now to so formidable a palace ns 
Leominster House, known to he the dcui of 
so terrifie a social dragon as Lady Barbara 
Montgomery. 

‘ My sister is pretty well ; dull for her, though, 
in Bruton Street, shut up there,’ said Sir Pagan ; 
and he really spoke as if he had been the luimune 
but stolid keeper of a private lunatic asylum, of 
which that sister of Ins had the misfortune to 
be an ininatf*. 

‘My darling — if I had her with mo bore!’ 
was the low rejoinder of the mistress of (kistel 
Vawr ; and Sir Pagan, who thought such jin 
arrangement an eminently desirable one, glanced 
furtivedy at Lady Barbara, to see whether that 
dragon of old-fashioned aristocracy sanctioned 
the suggestion. 

But Lady Barbara looked exceedingly grim. 
‘There is something to be retracted, and — excuse 
me, Sir I’agan — someth iiig t(j he repented, before 
Miss Carew can be a welcome guest here.’ 

‘Oh, upon my word, Jjady Barbara,’ blurted 
out the. baronet, for the whole affair was a pain 
and a bewilderment to him. 

‘Of course, if you side with her’ Lady 

Barbara began, in her slow dignified way. 

‘But 1 don’t, begging your Ladyship’s pardon,* 
interrupted the wjvtc.hed Sir I’agan ; ‘I flon’t 
aide with anybody ; and T wisli with all my 

heart’ But here, the baronet noticed that 

Arthur Talbot — who probably felt uncoiiitbrtahle 
in his present position as an auditor — had risen, 
hut in liund, and was about to take liia leave. 
The dread of being left unprotected to the 
tend(^r mercies of the* awful Lady Barbara, over- 
powered Sir I’agan. Had he been a modern 
Andromeda, he. could not have shown more panic 
fear of the dragon, ‘I must he. going too,’ he 
exclaimed nervously, as he scrambled from his 
chair.- ‘ (lood-bye, Clan*.’ 

‘1 have seen nothing of you, brother,’ returned 
the sister, witli soft reproach, us she took his 
proffered hand. 

‘ 1 ’ll come again ; yes, very soon — see you often, 
now you arc. in town,’ ejaculated the baronet, 
prodigal of i>roinisns, now tliat he saw a chance 
of escjipe from liis ]>resent penance. — ‘Good-bye, 
Lady 3 ’arhani —so glad ! ’ And it was with a 
sense, of rare r(‘lief that Sir Pagan passed out 
at the gates. ‘I should have a lit of some kind 
soon, if I lived in that — ,jail,’ said the baronet 
bluntly to Talbot, as the two walked on side 
by side. 

‘These very great and grand houses, without 
company to enliven them, arc melancholy abodes, 
I dare.-iay,’ nnswerefl Arthur, smiling at the 
baronet’s vehemence. 

‘ Mehmclioly ! My own poor old barrack at 
Carew is a jovial place in comparison ; anti as 
for your house — Oakdene — it’-s a perfect bower 
of bliss and snugness ; whereas at Leominster, 
what d’ye call it, I had an ugly sensation of 
being buried before my time,’ said Sir Pagan, 
who had hunted iiiiich in the New Forest, and 
had thus come to know Talbot, as a hospitable 
esmiire of small means and gootl manners, fairly 
well. — * Do you know, Talbot, I used to envy my 
sister her stroke of good luck — to hook a Marquis 
tms luck. But I pity her now, almost as 1 do 
the other poor girl that lives with me in that 
bachelor den of mine.’ 
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ACTING ANIMALS. 


Artliur Talbot was lull of curiosity ; but you 
cannot niucli more easily ask qucistions as to a 
man’s sisters than you can propound them os to 
u man’s wife. 

They were in Piccadilly by this time, amidst 
the roar of voices and the roll of wheels, and all 
the myriad sounds that go to make up the hum 
of London. 

‘i am only at a West End hot(d, the i\ivcndi»\ 
for a few days,* Artlnir said, in answer to an 
inquiry on his companion’s part. ‘You, I tliink, 
are in Bruton Street still, Carew. 1 ’ll look you 
up, there.’ 

‘Come to-moiTow — to dinner, I mean — if you’ni 
not engaged. — Awfully glad you’re not. Meet 
some men. It ’s not often I ask any one ; at home, 

I mean ; but one must keep up one’s old friends. — 
This your way — tliis is mine. Don’t forget, old 
man — Bruton Street, half-past eight.* 

{To he continued.) 

ACTING A N I A L S. 

Whkn a tragedian of the ol<l school, starring in 
a country town, roniplained of playing to (luarter- 
liouses, a sympathising friend lamenteil that Mr 
Irving should hajipeii to be there at the same 
time. ‘ Irving !’ exclaimed the tragedian. ‘I’ll 
star against him anywhere ; but wlio can shir 
against twelve performing elephants?’ Bijicd 
actors naturally have tlie siime enmity for 
their four-footed rivals as painter llaydon felt 
for General Tom Thumb. One popular player, 
hovever, owuis to having good reason for 
entertaining kindlier feelings for them. ‘One 
memorable night,’ says Mr Toole, ‘ I was 
destined to take part in a performance at 
Astley’s for tin*, henetit of the veteran equestrian 
Cooke ; and while waiting hir iny turn, I Iwik 
to wandering at the back of the stage, to jiass 
away the time. All was darkness and gloom. , 
I heard the distant tramp of the horses below, 
hilt I could sec nothing, and eveiituallv lost my I 
way. Ill trying to retrace my steps and to avoid 
n pitfall, I came across a wotnleu partition, which 
I thought would guide me to a safe ivtreat. 
Presently I found the ground beneath me slightly 
moving. I seized the edge of the partition, or 
I must have fallen heavily — I knew nc»t where. 
Suddenly there came a llash of light from a 

f assing lamp — a gdimmer of Ikjjic to me — and 
realised my position. I was stamling on the 
back of n performing elephant, placed under the 
hayloft, into which T had wandered, and from 
which, but for the gentle creature, I must have 
fallen some fifteen or twenty feet into the open 
area below, probably never to rise again.’ 

Tlie fiigbt-loving public have always taken so i 
kindly to performing animals, that we may be 
sure the amusement-seekers of Queen Anne’s 
time fully appreciated the little marmoset, from 
the East Indies, that danced the (Cheshire Pounds 
and iierformcd several other pretty fancies ; an<l 
very much applauded the plajdiig horse, which, 
being told there was a warrant come to pi^ess 
liim into the service of the French king, fell 
so lame lie could hardly set one foot befoiv. 
another ; and thereupon learning lie must go if 
alive, threw himself down, with his legs stretched 
out stitf, and liis tongue lianging out of liis 
mouth, lying os if he were dead, until told to 


rise and serve Queen Anne, when he jumped on 
his feet, and became ‘extraordinary brisk and 
cheerful.* 

Animal performers, be their parts ever so 
simple, are not always to be depended upon. 
An effect never contcunplated by the composer of 
Tanniuiuscr was produced one night at Covent 
Gimlen, thanks to a couple of animal supers. 
With the first note of the goatherd’s song, the 
two goats tethei-ed to the r(jck began to bleat 
most piteously ; and in her own interest, Madc- 
iiioiseile (k)ttiiio hastened to set them free. One 
made a hasty and undignified exit ; but the 
other, less bashful, made its way to the foot- 
liglits, and insisted upon deliv(^^ing itself of a 
ludicrous solo, as unmelodious as the most ardent 
admirer of the music of the future could hope 
to hetu*. 

Determined to put the Forty Thieves upon the 
stage in ns realistic a manner os possible, an 
ent^*rprising Nevada manager provided Ali Baba 
with a real live mule to carry off the proceeds 
of his raid on the robbers’ cave. Either fi-om lack 
of proper instrncti()n, or from the perversity of 
his nature, that animal behaved as though the 
sole purpose of his presence was b) prove ho 
was m> ‘property* mule; for no sooner was 
he on the stage than he put liis fore-feet down 
firmly and kicked, as only a mule knows how 
to do — sending the prompter into the orchestra, 
the callboy into the flies, and causing a general 
exeunt without any regard to the. stage direc- 
tions. Having the stage to himself, he exercised 
his heels until he had kii’kcid the cavern, the jars 
of. oil, and an expanse of forest, far into space, 
and utterly wrecked the nnise en schic. That 
muhi’s first appearance wjis liis last ; ullhoiigli 
the spectators 'were, so delighted with liis sjiirited 

t Kirformance, that tliey wantiid him to take a 
>enetit ; hut the manager declined to give him 
a night. 

According to the Denver Trihnnr, a parrot lately 
distinguished itself at the Oiiera House, there, 
the luaiiager of whic’.h had borrowed it from a 
restaurant-keeper. During the, first act of Old 
Hhipmntcs, the bird was qiiii't enough ; but us 
soon as it bad becroinc accu-stoined to its novel 
sunmuidiiigs, conimeuced to disjilay its nccom- 
l>lislimeiit'<, to the amiiseineiit of the audience 
and the dismay of the artor.s. ‘ Lamb chops 
or breaded veal?’ screamed Toll, hriiigiiig forth 
a loud ‘s-.'^h,’ to which the bird responded with: 
‘Sliut up; you make, me tired!’ ‘Quit kissing 
the cook ! ’ and a volley of oaths. An actress 
pushed the cag«* to the wings of the stage, to be 
seized by the manager, and rai*ried to the pronerty- 
I'oom — the voice of thi‘. indignant parrot gradually 
dying away in the distance, until the slamming 
of the door shut it out altogethi*r, hut n»)t before 
the offender Boll had reveiige«l its removal by 
nipping the ca])tor in the leg. A little later, 
the manager tlius addressed his treasurer : ‘ Mr 
Morse, let it be understood onc(^ for all that here- 
after no living wild beasts will b(j introduced 
on our stage.* 

Perfect in their behaviour on the boards of 
the Wallner Theatre, Biulin, were two fine rams 
jntroduc.ed in a spectiiciilar piece at that house. 
AVhen the drama had run its course, the manager 
took the. rams home with him, and placed them 
in the kitchen for the night. It was his custom 
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to indulge in nn early cup of cofTee in bed, the 
duty of bringing it to him devolving upon his 
cook. Performing licr usiinl ollice on the inormng 
after the coining lioine of the rame, that func- 
tionary, forgetting all about them, left the kitchen 
door open behind her, and the e.nrioua creatures 
followed close upon lier heels, until they passed 
into the drawing-room, where they elofited to 
stay. One side of the room was adorned with 
a splendid mirror reaching from floor to ceiling, 
and seeino themselves reflectcul therein, the rams 
lowered their horns and dashed at their fancied 
foes. Then came a crash, followed by another, 
as the startled woman dropped her tray with a 
shriek, which brought the manager on the scene 
in double-quick time, to vent useless anathemas 
on the heads of the unconscious oJleiiders. 

‘Romeo,’ a clever elephant attached to Rohin- 
Bon’s Circus, proved a very troublesome customer 
when a passenger on hoard the Gobhin Crown 
steamer. J^or the lirst two days he was kept 
chained on the forecastle, and amused himself 
with the boxes and bales within reach of his 
trunk, tiiiiibling them about without any con- 
sideration for the ])ossiblc fragility of their con- 
tents ; then, being removed out of harm’s way, 
he turned his attention to some heavy cedar- 
logs, finding great amusement in raising one 
up and letting it fall again, shaking th(». boat 
from stem to st(‘rn. To spoil his fun, Romeo 
was taken from the forecastle to the interior of 
the Iboat ; but he soon found mischief to do, 
jerking the bell- wires running from the ]>ilol- 
liouse to the engine-room. The fii-st time he 
workeil tlu*- wire, the engineer stopped the vessel. 
‘What’s the matter?’ asked the jiilot, through 
the 8p(*aking-tubc. — ‘Nothing,’ ri'sponded the 
engineer.' — ‘What did you stop her for, then?’ 
shouted the pilot. — ‘ Because you rang the bell.’ — 
‘I didn’t ring.’ As he spoke, the bell sounded 
again, and the bothered engineer caught Romeo 
in the act of jerking tlie wire ; but there was no 
way of preventing him so amusing liimself, and 
he kept up the tintinnabulation day and night ; 
compelling the pilot to signal the engineer through 
the Bj)eaking-tube for ' tlie remainder of the 
trip. 

Animals have now and again appeared on the 
stage without any arrangement for their so doing. 
Bonniil Thornton saw a tragedy monarch disturbed 
in his last infiments, as he lay expiring on the 
carpet, by a discerning critic of King Charles’s 
blac.k breed, who, jumping out of the stage-box 
and fastening upon the hero’s periwig, brought 
it off in his month, and deposited it safely on his 
mistress’s lap. When Charle-s Kean was idayiiig 
Richard 111. at Exeter, just a.s he was getting 
the worst of the combat with hi.s rival, his New- 
foundland dog, watching the mimic fray from 
the wings, thinking liis master in dangler, rushed 
on the stage, and dashing fiisrcely at the disinuyed 
Richmond, put him to sudden and ignominious 
flight, and brought the tragedy to an unlooked-for 
end. 

In Ni'ssler’s opera The Jiatcafeher of JTameln, 
the most effective scene is that wherein the rah*, 
in obedience to the tuneful spell, make their 
exodus from Hameln. On the first represcutn- 
tion of The Ratcatcher at the Dresden Opera 
House, this was so well managed, that the old 
cat of the establishment, lazily regarding pro- 


ceedings from her favourite corner at the side 
of the stage, was startled out of her i>lacidity 
by th(i sudden appearance of a host of her natural 
enemies upon her own territory. Suddenly she 
sprang on the stage, and went for the army c)f 
‘ property ’ rodents with a will, not to be daunted 
by overwhelming numbers. Her teeth, however, 
soon showed her what they were made of, and 
she retired majestically from the scene ; but, 
in obedience to an uproarious recall from the 
delighted audience, was brought hack in the 
arms of a super, to receive the tribute of applause 
her courageous conduct disserved. 

Manager Davidge did not scruple at supping 
off the 2 )ig that had helped to fill the Surrey 
treasury ; but M. Tanty, the proprietor of an 
educated pig, exceedingly popular in Moscow, 
had more gratitude in liis composition. I'liree 
rich merchants, determined upon enjoying nn 
iiniisiuilly expimsive dish, offered M. Tanty throii 
tlnmsand roubles for his ‘learned pig and after 
Home demur, he hamled the animal over aiul 
pocketed the moniiy. The poor ])ig was intrusted 
to the handling of an eminent chrf and duly 
devoured. Kiixt day, however, the walls of 
Moscow bore the familiar invitation to go and 
.see Taiity’s ‘learned ])ig;* and that worthy was 
waited ujion for an explanation. ‘ (Iciilleiiien,’ 
said he, ‘ at the last moment, I heard that you 
wanted the nig for dinner. 1 thought it very 
unconHcionabie in me to take so large a sum for 
a tough old porker ; so 1 got the very best that 
money could lu’ocure, and substituted it for the 
bad one.* 

However nimdi such clever creatures may be 
valued by their owm*rs, they (ire viTy liable to 
coiiu' to an untimely end. Bariium lost a ro])e- 
daiicing, organ-turning el(*,phant very suddenly, 
the sml news being conveyed to him in a letter 
from one of his men, riiiiiiing : ‘ Mr Burnuin, 
om? of the elcfants is (led. He dyed of enforma- 
tioii of the braiie.’ — ‘Well,’ was the sln^wman’s 
commentnry, ‘wc^ mustn’t teac.h elephants so 
lunch. Giving this animal such a stock of “enfor- 
ination” has cost im* te.n lliousanil dollars ; hut 
Sam must have a few lessons in orthography ; 
he wants “ eiiforiiiation on the Lrune.*” 

An infant poi’ker, in training for appearing as 
a ‘learned ])ig,’ liapjiening to irritate the learned 
hear belonging to the Brooklyn Dime Museum, 
by liis continuous squealing, w'as torn limb from 
limb, before* any one could rescue him from 
bruin’s clutches. — A trained donkey was devoured 
by the bloodhounds (if an Uncle Tom Combina- 
tion — probably the one which a Western critic 
.said * prcscTit(‘d the finest bloodhounds and jack- 
asses ever collected in a single cast.* 

A donkey, a pig, and a goose once achieved 
great surc(*ss at Birmingham in a pantomime, 
which, mainly by their admirable performance, 
ran until June. The season over, the manager 
took his company to Wolverhampton, and when 
he found husinciss slackening there, sent f(3r 
his animal actors. They arrived two days before 
they wi*r('. announced to aj)pear, and were quar- 
tered underneath the stage ; tlie donkey being 
tethered at the foot of a staircase, and the 
Ijig and goo.se allowed to run loose. Next morn- 
ing the goose was missing ; all that his porcine 
comrade had left of him being a few feathers. 
The following morning the donkey was found 
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dead. From teeth-marks on liis hoofs and hocks, 
it was surmised that the depraved pig had tor- 
mented him until he could endure its attentions 
no longcjr, when he had climbed the stairs, 
mounted to the small landing at the top, and 
fallen over on the other side. The rope by which 
he was tetli(*red holding firmly, the poor ass wits 
strangled. It was too late to change the piece. 
The. ‘posters* had achieved their end, and in the 
evening an expectant crowd assembled. The ])ig 
and the clown did tlieir best ; but at lust tlie 
donkey and goose were called for; and the manager 
was comiielled to come forward ami tell the sad 
story of tlieir untoward demise. Unfortunately, 
the gods would not acetipt the disappointment 
with a good grace. They were ollered their 
money back ; but nothing would coutimt them 
but tearing up the l)cuches and Hinging tbem 
into the pit. A free figlit followed ; the ]>ig ran 
srpiealing olf the stage ; ami the eurtaiii fell, not 
to rise again that night. 

We Avill conclude these notes with a homely 
rhyme which has heeii scut us hy Mr Davis of 
Dublin, relating to tin* exjdoits of a donkey ulio 
can do some acting on his oavu account, ami teach 
lii.s tricks to a comjianion as Avell : 

When yon r;\ll me an A.s-?, then you sny I’vo no sense; 
But 1 fail to (lisoovor wlu'rc lies the pretence. 

And can show yon a Donkey, w'ho.so (huuls must surprise, 
Givuig proof he’s no fool, but both running and -wise. 

To a fiirm in tlie County Kilkenny 1 bring 

AH who question iny statoiuents — the place Silvcrspriiig ; 

And tlie own(*r, E. Bowers, my brotlioi-iii-law, 

W’lio will vouch all is true, and that he himself saw — 

And not only ho, many otli(‘rs a.s well-- 

The Doukey ropcale<lly ring Ihc farm-hell 

h'or ainusemcnt. Kur shall 1 omit to relate 

With what skill he removes all that fallens the gate. 

To lot liimsolf thro’. There is yet smm'thing more 
^ViLll his mouth he was seen to unlock tin* hurn-door. 
(’iieate.sl W’ondcr of all, and which show.s him no dolt, 
lie is teaching his tiick.s to his chum, n young colt, 

Wliich has provcMl an apt pupil, and no douht iu time 
Will rival his tutor. So ends my short rhyme. 

Which I forw'ard to Chambers ; mayhap they will see 
Ihere is imjrit to wariant ijublicity. 


THE MAN IN rOSSESSION. 

IN riVE CHArTEIlS. — COXCl.rSTON. 

Once Kale in London, I speedily sought out and 
engaged n tc‘ni]iorary hxlging for Miss AViutock. 
Next, 1 proceeded to wait upon my chief, to 
whom T I'cndered a faithful account of what had 
transpired ; and who, far from hlamiiig me, Avas 
leased to commend my comliu't highly. I 
iieAv the solicitor Avho always transacted liis 
laAv busiiie»?s. 

‘Do you think, ,sir,’ I asked res])ectfnlly, ‘that 
I had better go to Mr AV rightly, or can you advise 
me of any one Tietter V 

‘AV^aiton old AV rightly at once,’ Avas hi.s reply, 
highly pleased at my asking his counsid. ‘ He 
ih as sharp as a ferret ami as persistent as a 
leech.* 

Jumping into the fii'Kt cab 1 met, anoth(*r half- 
Lour saw me in Mr W’^rightly’s oftico. 

I need not detail the steps wliich eventually 
led to the recovery of the grcatcu* part of Miss 
Wintock’s property. Sulficieiit to state that tlie 
astute old laAvyer at oiict; iiiidt*rtook her ciise, 
conducting it Avitli a perseverance and skill 


seldom surpassed ; and that also, while matters 
were in progress, he very kindly and thoughtfully 
provided her with a safe retreat, by receiving her 
into his own house and family. At first, the 
AVintocks threatened proceedings against me on 
account of the mare and gig ; but these they were 
soon glad to forego, for the Sircwd old preactitioner 
at once commenced the battle, and they had much 
more important interests to engage their attention. 
It Avas, lioAvever, about two years before things 
were finally settled. Dui’ing th(i early part of 
that time, I callc-d once or twice, at her oAvn 
request, to see Miss AViutock, and she had by 
degrees drawn from me much of my past 
history. 

Long before the expiration of the two years 
alluded to I had, hoAvever, bidden farewell to my 
occujiation as a baililf, for one morning my chief 
called me a.side. ‘Meredith,’ said he, ‘here is a 
note from Mr Wrightly, requesting me to send 
you to him immediately.* 

‘doocl-morning, Mr Meredith,* said the latter, 
as I entered tlie little private room at ]:*s 
chambers in Avliich he usually sat to recewe 
clients. ‘Take a chair. I want a Avord or tAvo 
Avith you. I have been givim to understand that 
you Avure formerly employed iu the law. Is it 
BO V 

1 began to blush and stammer, for I could not 
for the. lifii of me guess AAdiat was coming. 

‘Ah, AA’ell ! 1 si*e ; committed yourself. Never 

mind. Do you like your present voeation, eh? — 
Not particidarly enthusiastic in it,* he con tinned, 
iu his sharp shrcAA'd way of speaking. ‘Very 
good. (Had of it!’ 

J bowed, for I bad literally nothing to reply. 

‘Now, young man,* ami he fixed his keen gray 
eyes searchingly upon me, ‘ I can perfectly com- 
Vchend a hot-brained inexperiencccl youth sowing 

is Avild-oats, and afterwards reaping the bitter 
crop, too often throughout his after-life. But 
your conduct in AA’^ailey's ail'air has given me^ a 
ftiAourable iinpresMon ol your character and dis- 
position ; and I am induced to hope that with 
the energy you (‘videutly possess, you^ may^ yet 
aecomplish belter things. — Stay!’ ho said, raising 
bis hniid, seeing that I Avas about to answer. 
‘Hear me ()iit. I coinliide, from the few scraps 
of your liistory Avhicli I liave heard, that you 
haA’ii ri*cei\ed a gc^ntecd education. Indeed, your 
iiiaiiijers indicate that y(ui liave not always 
occii])ied your ])resent position iu society. Had 
you the ojiportunity ol regaining your former 
status among your felloAV-iiieii — on your Avord 
as a man, would you do your best to retain it ? * 

His Avonls fell upon my cars clear, cold, and 
calm, yet melodious as the ring of a silver bell. 
1 sprang to my feet. The gorgeous sunshine was 
gleaming Avitli gedden rays through the narrow 
AviiidoAv of that little room, tinting A\'ith hues of 
gladness even the piles of musty deeds that lay 
I ranged u])on its sheU^es. I felt its loving warmth 
’ strike to my inmost heart, us I stood erect before 
him Avith (juivering lip, vainly struggling to force 
out the glad Avords of thanks that would not 
come, for my emotion was too deep for utterance. 
CoiiM it really he that tliere was yet one more 
chance for me of hope in life? for my present 
existcuice, passed in a low and degrading occu- 
pation, that I thoroughly hated, could not he 
tcruu!d living. 
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Mr Wrif^htly perceived my affitation. * Enough ! * 
said lie with a emile, and waving his hand. ‘ Sit 
down again, and compose yourself. Actions 
shall speak for you in the future ; I like them 
better than woi-ds. — There is just at this time a 
vacancy in my office ; the post is open to your 
acceptance, h'ill it worthily ; it is the first step 
on the ladder. In due time you may rise to 
competence at least, if not to eminence. Upi ight- 
iiess, energy, and perseverance — you know the 
rest. — There ; no thanks. I owe you some 
recompense for bringing me a good client.* 

How my heart bounded within mo as I left 
Mr Wrightly's presence ! I could not resist the 
conclusion that Miss Wintock’s rejireseniations 
had influenced him. Doubtless, she wished to 
repay me in some way for my services. What 
nobler ofFeriiifj could she present me than the 
opportunity of redeeming myself, and regaining 
my former social status. 

"‘And John Meredith will prove himself not 
unworthy of her kindness ! * I exclaimed, as 1 
threw myself upon my couch for the night, to 
dream of the past, present, and improbable future, 
mingled in inextricable confusion ; for amid the 
tempest of conflicting emotions, a siicond hope 
liad flashed momentarily, like a brilliant meteor, i 
upon my unhinged mind. I dared not breathe 
it even to myself, far less encourage it. Vainly 
I tried to banish the remembrance of Miss Win- j 
lock from my senses. Mr Wriglitly’s residence 
was some distance from his chiunber.s. Some- 
times I had to wait upon him there, and occa- 
sionally saw her for an instant. ll(*r kindly | 
grasp of the hand, with occasionally a few words j 
of friendly interest, had served to feed and fan ! 
the flame that was smouldering in my breast ; 
and yet I felt that my case was utt(*rly hopeless, 
because of the gap between <jur I'elativc social 
positions. 

During Miss Wintock's stay at IMr Wrightly’s, 
a Major Courtly became a constant visittjr. It 
began to be whispereil that as soon as her affaire 
were settled, he would he openly a< kiiowledged 
as her accepted Buit«>r. When first T heard the 
news, every faculty seemed for the moment 
paralysed. Then I awoke to the depth and 
intensity of the feeling I eiitertaine*! for her. 
Tliat night, in my chamber, I cast myself on the 
floor in a wild tempest of passion, grie/, and 
despair. 

A few weeks after the trial — which resulted 
in her favour — was over, it was currently reported 
among our clerks that Miss Wiiitock would shortly 
leave Mr Wriglitly's family for an establishment 
of her own in the country, I felt it was good for 
me that it should be so. My idol remove<l from 
immediate proximity, I hoped to regain by degrees 
equanimity and composure of mind. Happiness 
was not to he expected, for the mainspring of 
a joyful life wjis broken. I 

One morning I was in my accustomed place | 
at the chambers, gloomily poriim over a tleed j 
intrusted to me by IMr W rightly, when a 
jierfumed billet was laid on my desk by one of 
the juniors. It ran thus : 

‘Miss Wintock presents her kindest compli- 
ments to Mr Meredith. Probably he is aware 
that she is about to leave town for Briteleigh Hall 
the day after to-morrow. She would therefore be | 


pleased to see him any time this evening. She 
cannot help feeling rather surprised that he is 
the very last of her friends to congratulate her 
upon her good fortune.' 

‘Well, I’ll go and have it over,’ I soliloquised. 
‘Little does she guess the agony of mind to which 
it will subject me.* 

I went. Punctually us the clock struck seven, 
I was usliertMl into the library. Miss Wintock 
and Miss Wrightly were sitting together, each 
with a book. Miss Wrightly was cliarmin". But 
I mv every sense and feeling became absorbed 
j and entranced in the contemplation of her 
friend. Slie had always appeared to me strik- 
ingly handsome even under the unfavourable 
[ circumstances of her captivity ; but now, she 
dazzled me with the brightness of her (lueeiily 
beauty. Time, repose, communion with con- 


beauty. Time, repose, communion with con- 
genial spirits, had combined to d(*.vel('>p h(*r form 
and perfect lier lovely face. She might have sat 
for a model in ancient Greece*. 

‘Good-evening, Mr Meredith. I am so glad to 
see you onci* more before li?aving London. Jhit 
what a recreant knight ! We have neither heard 
nor seen anything of you since the day of oiu* 
triumph.* 

1 iiuiriniired V(‘ry confusedly something about 
not liking to intrude upon her. 

‘Oh, nonsense! You were not such a coward 
on a cerUin night which I shall ever well remem- 
ber. And yet I have been V(‘ry busy indeed, or 
I should have sent for you earlier. Now yon are 
come, we must have a liith* chat. So, Uike'ti chair, 
and make yourself at home.’ 

I sat down, and we talked awhile. Miss 
Wrightly occasionally joining in the conversation. 
By degrees I overcame my embarrassment. We 
; chatted of the past, of onr hairbrearUh escape, 

I and of the trial ; and then I took the ojiportunity 
of Ihuiiking her most grat(‘fnlly for her interest 
with Mr Wrightly on my behalf. 

I She raised her delicate hand with an imperative 
gesture of displeasure. ‘Mr Meredith, I do not 
I wish to hear a word about that. You liave only 
I to thank y(»ur own noble conduct. 1 always felt, 
from the first iiioment you hidVionded me, that 
' you were in li(*art, as in hearing, a gentleman.’ 

Otlier tlesiiltory conversation followed, and soon 
afterwards 1 j’ose. to tfikc iny leave. 

‘ Stay one moment longer,* she requested, as 
she tri])ped across the room to a little cabinet. 
‘ I have, a trifle here for ytjur aceimtance ; you 
iiinsi not go away without it. — There ! * she 
added, as she placed in my hand a Bjdemlidly 
I executed miniature of herself. ‘You will not 
refuse to wear this as a memento of your services 
to me.* 

I bent over it and kisse<l it ferventl}’", and also 
the snow-white hand that slui placed in mine to 
bid me farewell. 

‘And lunv, Mr ^leredith, good-bye! Let me 
bear now and tlien of your welfaiu You will 
perliaps occaHionally leave town for a few days* 
holiday. Wliencver you may chance, or choose to 
come in the neighbourhood" of Briteleigh Hall, 
remember I shall expect a call from you. — Nay ; 
no excuses. 1 command it ! * She spoke with a 
bewitcliing imperiousness that awed and fasci- 
nated me. 

‘Miss Wintock,* I stammered, ‘I shall be most 
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liappy — most delighted to— to; but perhaps — I 
fear ’ 

Gazing upon me for an instant with a fixed 
look of astonisliment — ‘But iierhaps whut?* she 
asked. 

‘ Mias Wintock, I appreciatti your kiiidiiCHS far 
more highly than any poor words of niiiKi am 
express; but, in fact, I dare not trust myself. 
It is for me extremely painful to decline your 
kindly meant invitation ; but it woidd be even 
more painful for iiui to accept it ; and it is 
quite possible,' I blurted out, scarcely knowing 
what I said, ‘that Major Cairtly might not 
entirely approve of my doing so.’ 

Both lailies regarded me with looks of intense 
and puzzled wonder, as if they thought I was 
going distraught. 

‘ Major tJourtly ! * each involuntarily repeated 
very slowly and in the same bi-eath. The next 
inoiuent both burst into a simultniieouR peal of 
merriment ; and Miss Wrightly, with both hands 
to her face, to conceal her confusion, hurried out 
of the room. Miss Wintock was the first to 
recover her composure. For mysidf, I was com- 
pletely confounded, and stood sjieechless. 

‘Mr Meredith,’ she gravely replied, ‘this is a 
Bcrious matter, though 1 have been silly enough 
to laugh at it. What can Major ('oiirtly hav<i to 
do witli your giving me a friendly call now and 
th(‘n at my own resilience, if 1 choose to entertain 
you?’ 

‘1 — T thought that he had a right to — 1 have 
heiird tliat you were ’ 

‘Major (^ourtly is the afliaucod suitor of 
^liss Wrightly, the lady who lias just left the 
room,’ she quickly interriqited. ‘ What next?’ 

I'here was a mischievous archness in her glance. 
It Hashed upon my miiul that she lialf 8uspe< ti‘d 
my secret. 1 lost all self-i’niumaiid. Out it 
eiime in a headlong torrent of words that woubl 
not be controlled. Ju the frenzy which sh<»ok me, 
I had taken her h.'ind in mine, when she gave 
me one sbirtled look, and willi her face averted, 
stood motionless as a statue, her colour alternately 
fading from crimson to the palb»r of swoonijig, 
and then as quickly flushing to the brightest 
crimson again. I told her all — of tin*, love first 
kindled while, she bent over Jiie by dim candle- 
liglit in her dark prisoii-cbamber— how, through 
t1ni long dreary months which had siiu-e ela])sed, 
it had gatliereil intensity, until it had become, the 
quintessence of my existence how that, realising 
the impassable gulf that yawned between her 
Ftjition and mine, 1 had resolved to come and 
bid her farewell, and then to si*e her no more, 
hut to hiirv my secivt within iny breast for 
ever, and bear my burden as best T might. 
Bending for an instant over the hand tliat, cohl 
us marlde, still rested in my own, 1 raised it 
passiomitely to my lips, and was about to rnsli 
from the apartment, when a snddi'ii dizziness 
seemed to overtake her. ]>ut for my as.-5i.staiiee 
she would have fallen to the floor. 

1 was sobered in an instant, horrified nt the 
consequences of my own impetuosity us 1 con- 
veyed her to the sofa. I was about to ring the 
bell for assistance, when she languidly opened 
her eyes. ‘ Do not ring, at least for a minute or 
two ; 1 shall he better presently.— A little water’ 
— pointing to tlie table. 

1 hastened to comply ; but iny hand trembled 


so violently that I could scarceljr help her, as, 
kneeling on one kn(*,e, I raised it to' her lips. 
‘Oh!’ 1 cried, ‘forgive me, Miss Wintock, tiie 
alarm and jiain 1 have caused you.* I believed 
that intense terror at my excited manner and 
speecli, commingled with anger at my effrontery, 
liad caused her to swoon. * 1 will Rumninn Miss 
Wrightly, and never intrude my liatefiil presence 
upon you again. Would that my tongue had 
been * 

She laid her hand g(*ntly on my arm. ‘ Do not 
speak, pli*ase ; I cannot talk yet.’ 

She sat for some minutes without moving 
or speaking, and with lier (*,yes cast down. Pre- 
sent I}'-, a few pearly drops began to steal gently 
fiDiii under the dark peiieilled eyelashes. For 
my own 2 )art, I scarcely dai’ed to breathe. At 
last the cohuir begun slowly to tint her cheeks. 
Suddenly, she removed lier Inind from my arm, 
and with a gi*eut eifort stood erect. ‘Joint 
Meredith,* she said, ‘I know you to be brave; 
1 believe you to be sincere. Tell me solemnly 
— >vas that yonr w'hole mind ami soul, or onl 
a mistaken feeling of enthusiasm in jiarting witli 
a dear friend ? ’ 

‘Dearest Miss Wintock, it wjw indeed my 
whole mind and soul, my ’ 

‘'I'll oil take me to your heart, John! Be my 
protector through lil'e, as you have been my 
gallant deliverer from worse tlum death.’ 

It was not till some time afterwards that I 
left the house. Miss Wrightly did not return 
to tlie library ; and we sat sweetly conversing 
of tin* bitter jiiist, the joyful 2 n'(‘sent, and the 
hopeful future. At length tlie supper-bell wurnc*d 
us that we must part, and T tore myself away, 
once inoi*e to dream — but this time blissfully — ot* 
Maria Wintock. 

A few niontlis later, we bad a quiet weddiim in 
the metropolis, Mr Wrightly olliciating as father, 
and his daughter us ones of tlie hriilesmaids. 
But at Briteleigh my lovely bride wjus reiseived 
with a ]i(*urty ovation, the vilbigers turning out 
ni masar to meet and welcome her. Kew servants 
had been apixdnted to the Hall, and there was 
a jovial Bpri*ad at the TImr Xwjs for the, tenants 
and workpeopli* on tJie estate, inclmling the 
friendly landlonl and landlady of the iuii M’here 
we, ^JJellt that memorable niglit ; nor did her 
liberal hand forget the ageil aiifl the jioor in the 
village itself. 


THE MONTH. 

S C 1 E N C E AND ARTS. 

There were many points of general interest in 
! yy Preeee’s leetnre. on the Progi*e.Rs tfr Tcle- 
' grapliy recently delivered before the Institution of 
I ('ivil Engineers. Not the least of these was his 
! allusion to tlie outery for underground wires 
I which is heard whenever a severe storm ^days 
havoc with our telegraph ])oles. There are at 
I present no fewer than twelve thousand miles of 
underground wires in the Ihiiteil Kingdom ; and 
ail agitation is being carried on to have all wires 
' laM undergi-ound. In view of this demand for 
1 underground lines, it is all-important to know' 
that their cost is four times mure than that of 
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ovej'f'roiind wires, while their capacity for carrying 
I lucHHages is only one -fourth. 

Tluire are at present in the Atlantic Ocean 
nine cabh’s in working order, and it ia worthy of 
notice, as bearing U2>on the perfection attained in 
Bucli work, that the Jiiost recent cable was laid last 
year in twelve days without hitch or stoppage. 
With Mr Precce’s wondrous assemblage of lacts 
aii<l figures in our minds, it is curious to turn 
back to the year 1816, when Sir Pnincis Ronalds 
denionstrated the possibility of a telograj)li worked 
by electricity to supersede the cumbrous seiiiu- 
])h()re system then in use, a system dependent 
upon sight at long range's, and which was rendered 
utterly futile at night and during Ibggy weather. 
Sir Praiicis (then iMr) Ronalds tried to induce 
the govornnujnt to take up liis ideas ; and the 
re 2 )ly which he received to his a]»[>lication is 
worth reprt)ducirig. It is dated from the Admi- 
ralty OHico, August T), in the year named ahovt*, : 
‘Mr PiaiTow ju’esents his compliments to Mr 
Ronalds, and ac(]uaints him, with reference to liis 
note of the thii-d instant, that telegraphs of any 
kiiul are now wholly nnnecessary, and that no 
other than the. one now in use will 1)C adopted.* 

An interesting demon stnitioii of the aclaj)ta- 
hility of the lime-light for teaching purposes was 
latA'ly giv(Ui hei'ore the University of Durham 
Medical Society. The ‘magic lautern* was rightly 
long regarded lus a toy ; but of lut(i yi'ars, in an 
improverl form, and under the mmv sensible 
name of o])tical lantern, it has grown into a 
most valuable educational instrument. In a 
modilied form it can be made to project the 
image of opaque objects, so that a diagram from 
an ordinary book can be shown in an eularg<*»l 
form to a class of students. All kinds of histo- 
logical prejiarations, crystals and minerals, moths 
and beetles, can be thus shown ; M'hilst by the 
attachment of propcir lenses, tlie instrument can 
mulily be turned into a ])rojecting microscope. 
In tliis foT’ni, ordinary microscopic, slides can l)e 
enlarged so that a whole chiss can view the image, 
jxnd can be instructed thereon, insteafl of gazing 
upon diagrams of the usual uninteresting kind. 
We may eonfidently look forward to the time 
when every school will posses-s its optical lantern, 
and we feel confident that both teaeluTs and 
pujals will apiu'eciute it as a great licdx) to their 
joint lalumrs. 

During the inoiiths of April and May the 
Lecture Tluaitre at South Kensington Museum 
will, uu<ler the auspices of the Institute of 
Agriculture, continue, ns during ^landi, to be 
the scene of a series of lectures addressed to 
students of agriculture. The subjects include 
liand-diiiinage, Farm-seeds and their Adultera- 
tion, Natural and Artificial Grasses, Daily Man- 
agement, Chemical Changes in the Soil, Farm- 
crops, Insect Pests, Poultry Management, ami 
many other matters pertaining to farming pur- 
suits. A less ambitious prograiume was canned 
out in the same theatre last year, when seven 
thousand students availed themselves of the advan- 
tages offered. This success luus induced the 
Institute to enlarge the BCO])e of its labours ; and 
this year, students are not only tauglit, but those 
in need of such help are given free tickets and 
assisted in the mutter of railway expenses. A 
Committee of ladies will secure lodgings for 


female students, and everything seems to have* 
been provided to promoti*, the comfort of all. 
High-class technical education of this kind has 
for a long time been enjoyed by tenant fanners of 
many continental countries, and also in the United 
States. We may feel sure that now England has 
followed suit, the work will be carried out in a 
thoroughly practical manner. The movemc'ut is 
one of national importance. 

Although the ingenious Chinese are credited 
with the ust> of the i)rinting-press many ciiiiturios 
before tliut instrument came to be reinvented by 
Caxton, tlu'Mi lias always been some difficulty in 
the diss(‘nuuation of (fiiiiiese literature. The types 
required an*, so numerous that the cleverest com- 
jM).sitor is appalled. If this difficulty exists in the 
Celestial Empire itself, lu^w niiieli more must it 
be, felt in foreign countries where the Chinese 
have formed populous colonies. In New York a 
paper has just been started called the Gliwrse 
Amf^ricariy and the typographical difficulty lias 
been overcome by employing a photograpliic 
2 )rocess. The copy is first of all trace<l by (fiiinese, 
clerks in bold Indiiin-ink characters ; it is then 
])liotogra 2 >hed, and by a well-known process, 
transleiTed to the lithngra]>liic stone, when as 
many copies ran bc^ taken as are retjuired. The 
first edition of tins nni(|ue newspaper obtained 
among the (Miinese population ol New York a 
eiiTuJatioii of (“igbt thousand coiues. 

Herr Emil llerbrnger has made* souk* important 
archa'ologieal discoveries at Mitla, a village in 
Mexico. Here he lias found remains of ancient 
palaces and tombs, the walls of which are cmbi*l- 
lihlied with stone mosaics, and the roofs suppiirb'd 
by colnimis, a style of arcbitecture which seems 
to be common to the district. The exiOorer was 
not ])ermitted to excavate the siti's ; but be 
obtained measurements ami jdiotograplis. During 
these operations he and his Indian attendants 
used the tombs as sleeping ajiartments, until the 
lutt<*r discovei’ijd that they were liaunted, and 
refused to occupy them an,y longi'r. The traveller 
intends to publish a book ii]»on the subject of 
these fliscoveries, which will be illustrated by 
pin dographs. 

Tim name. Srhalnisfrinc has beim given by the- 
people of Switzerland to certain smooth flat stones, 
liaiid-polished, and covered with dots, lines, 
circles, ami semicircles, which have often been 
foinul in diH\*rent parts of the country, and which 
have given rise to many conjectures as to their 
origin ami meaning. Many have regarded them 
as charms or amulets, whilst others have seen in 
them an ancient mode of commemorating the 
dead ; but in any case the markings upon them 
have, represented nudeciplierable hieroglypliies. 
Herr Rudige.r, who has made a large collection of 
these curious stones, has rc'ciuitly shown that they 
are simjily charts of the districts in wdiicli they 
are found. The dots represent the towns and 
villages ; and the lines indicate the roads, fords, 
and mountain passes. In his collection lie is able 
to jiiece together a stone map of the entire canton 
in wliich h(* resides. These stones would indicate 
tlie exisl-encc of large populations in prehistoric 
times, and many of the villages indicated by these 
stone-cut dots must be far older than the Christian 
era. Herr Rddiger compai’es the BchaUnstHne to 
similar stones found in Germany, Scandinavia,. 
India, and Asia, and considera that they add 
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another proof of the great antiquity of Uu*. Indo- 
Gerinanic rjwies. He also coiisichirs that they 
furnish evidence of civilised liahits, oi-gaiiised 
trade, and ciilturo among these races at an inde- 
Ihiitely remote period. 

An interesting collection of Cairo ■woodwork 
has recently been exhibited in London, .and may 
j)OSHil)ly represent the first steps towards ojie of 
those manias for a particular style of decoration 
■wdiich from time to time attack civilised humanity. 
Here we have (puiiiit little windows, pcrfor.atcd 
screens, all in native woodwork, ainl about five 
bundred years old. Diisinte its age, “wood and 
w’orkniaiisbip are in excellent condition, and look 
as if they would •well stand for another live 
centuries. If its effect be considered too sombre 
for English tastes, the latticed work can be 
gildfid and painted to acconl Avitli the dc'cora- 
iioiis of modem rooms ; but it is never so treated 
in its native home. The arriv.al of this collection 
of l^astiiiai relics has been followed by a protest 
from the. Se<*.r('tary of tiie Society for the l*j‘o- 
tei‘tion of Ancient Ihiihlings. lie*, assorts that 
the l)eautifiil city of Cairo is suffering from 
wholesale removal of Avoodwork, inlaid marbles, 
tiles, and other objects, 'fliese b.ave btam ex- 
ported in large (]uantitics to enricli museums 
and private collection.s, and have now acquired 
Bueh a coniuiercial value, that the owners are 
naturally tempted to jiart with them. It is 
very dillicult to see bow they can be lU'cveiitcd 
from <loing so. 

Tlui taste for wood -carving Ave .arc glad to 
sei* re.vived in any form. In the present age 
t lie re is far toc) much of the stucco element. 
Compounds of various kinds pri'ssial into moulds 
take the place ol‘ Uu; beautiful AvoodAAmrk valued 
by our forufatliers, and the sham stri\a*s to 
imitate the r(‘al. An ellbrt to counteract this 
state of tilings is seen in the, fre(‘, studentships 
which are ollerijd for Avood-carving by the Scliool 
of Art, lloyal Albert Hall, South Keiisiugtoii, 
in comiectioii Avitli the technical Institute of the 
(hty and guilds of J^oiidon. Day and evening 
classes are open to all Avlio Avisli to earn their I 
livelihood by wood-curving, and the sole qiniJilicu- 
tion is that caiidid.atijs must have ]i;isscd a simple, 
e.xamination in freehand druAviiig. Forms of 
ap]>lic.atioii and prosjicctus can be obtained by 
application to the manager of the school. 

Mr Edison Avill perhaiis look njam it as an 
honour that his system of ch‘ctric lighting has 
been selected for tlie illumination of the corridors 
and passages of the Eritisli House of Commons. 
The House itself is not yet to be lighted by 
electricity, for gas is found to answer evciy 
requirement ; but the approaches to it are many 
of them BO gloomy and dark, that a b(*tter mode 
of lighting has been found to be indispensable. 
In this connection Ave may note the interest 
which has been naturally manifested in the 
life of those little incandescent lamp-!, the type 
of wliick is represented by tlie Eilison Bystem 
of lighting. A carbon thread rendered Avhite-hot | 
for many hours every eA^ening, although pro- i 
tected in a vacuum, does not seem to be a very ' 
stable arrangement, and many persons have | 
imagined that the expense of replacing the ! 
lamps by neAV ones at short intervals of time 
must condemn the system. In the Savoy Theati-t*, i 
London, Avhich is wholly lighted by this type : 


of lamp — that of Swan — the little carbon threads 
have noAv lield out for nearly four tliousand 
hours, and avc are told that there seems no rea.son 
Avhy thi ir liA^es should not extend to double 
that period. 

The preparations for Hie International Fisheries 
Exldbilioii .at South Kensington go on apace, and 
nearly twenty-throe aiToa of ground are covered 
by the nearly-finished buildings Avhicli ImA'e been 
orta-tojl. Ev<*ry fool of space has now been allotted 
to different nations, including ten thousand feet 
in aiibwer to a soirK'.what late ap])licatioii from 
Russia All kinds of apparatus Avill he exhibited, 
such as fisliing-boats, nets, full-sized fisli-markets, 
r(‘frigt*raling A'ans for fish-con veyaiice, fishermen’s 
cottages, stiaim- dredgers, and fog-horns. In addi- 
tion to these, there Avill be B.ait and fresh Avaler 
tanks, in which the fish can be seen in a living 
stite. A notable feature of the Exhibition 
AA'ill be a d.aily domoiistration by the National 
Training School of C^ookiuy of the fact that 
(:()ar.s(‘r kinds of fi.sh, Avhich are not considei’ed 
AA'orth Avhile simding to the Loudon market, a d 
Avhicli arc frequently used for manure, can be 
ni.ade into palatable and nutritious food. The 
Exhibition AA’ill be rc.ady by May-day, and it is 
hopeil that Her Maje.sty Avill optm it in person. 

That much-disliked creature the black beetle 
— Avhicb, hoAvever, is not ipiite black, mdthcr 
is it a beetle — is more usidul than is commonly 
imagined. We knoAV that it is a good scavenger, 
eating up impartially every kind of riifuse. But 
it is not in this connection that A\'e must in future 
regard tlu‘ value of the cockroaidi. In Russia, it 
is used as a medicine — a diuretic- in certain <lis- 
eases ; and it is also not unknown in European 
]>ractice as a relii'A’ing nuiiedy in that distresbing 
malady knowoi as Bright’s disease. The Professor 
ill Jefferson’s (’ollege, Philadelphia, tells ns that 
physicians there prescribe the reiinaly, and he 
exbds the Aurtiics of cockrrwich ten. Its properties 
resemble those of cantliariilcs, an insect of the, 
same class, and having a more disagreeable smell 
Ilian the cockroach. A solution of ‘fat female 
cockroaches in Avlii^ky ’ lias not a pleasant Bound ; 
but uinlcr a technical name Ihi* tincture would 
pass nuislcr, and after all, woiiM not be nastier 
111 idea than many tilings which form part of 
onr chosen diet — such, for instance, as over-ripe 
cheese. 

TJie disinfi'ctiiig apparatus of Scliiiiiinel & Co., 
Clieninitz, is now in use in many German 
liospil.als, and is found to be tliorouglily effective 
in purifying all kinds of clothing, the operation 
occupying about one hour and a lialf. The 
appjiratns consists of a closed ea.se Avith double 
walls of metal, between which is a packing of 
non-conducting material. The, clothes to be 
treat e<l are xdaced in linen bags and bung upon 
a kind of Avagon, Avliich is Avheeled into the 
case. By il>^* «bil of steam-piiies the contents 
are .submitted to a beat of a Iiundred and ten 
degrees centigrade for a certain time, after which 
the steam is alloAved to act directly for a short 
])eriod. The heating is onee more aiiplied, and 
th(i operation is conqilete. 

We are. ghul to 8 (*e that a moA^ement is on foot 
for the establish iiuuit of a permanent meteoro- 
logical station {in Bmi Nevis. We have more 
tli.aii once alluded to Mr Wragge’.s noble efforts to 
obtain record.s from the instruments provisionally 
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J)J(IC0(1 there, tiiid liow in all weathera he has 
faced tlie difficulties and perils of the ascent His 
observations have indicjitcd how useful a purpose 
a peniiaueiit station would fulfil ; indeed, it is 
considercMl that 13en Nevis would hold the first 
place amoTi" the hij^her level stations of Europe. 
I'lie sum reqnire-d to build and e(|uip a proper 
observatory on that mountain is five thoussind 
pounds, an amount which will doubtless ere long 
be subscribed. 

The New York silk exchange has received a 
consignment of twenty million Japanese silkworm 
eggs by direct importation rid San Francisco. It 
is intended to distribute these eggs gratuitously 
tlirougliout the country ; and jiulging from the 
number of applications for thorn, the demand will 
be in excess of the supply. The eggs are fiisteiied 
to carols about twelve, inches wpiaro, and are 
in first-rate condition, many cultivators Inaviiig 
already succeedetl with them admiral)l5\ 

Within the last y(*ar or two, sericulture (silk) 
has seen a grc’Jit revival in France, and many 
people believe that it will <»nce more rise to the 
position of a great industry there. The, reasons 
for its declension are not far to seek. First of all 
came the competition of Japfin, which wiis stimu- 
lated by the introduction oi European methods of 
culture into that country. Ibiiy also became 
a serious rival, principally on account of a better 
and more economical system of working. Then 
the French manufacturers helped the downwaril 
movement by the production of goods made from 
Eastern silhs. Finally caim* the, silkworm disease, 
and the trade was all but destroyed. Tlie nature 
of this disease has been studied by the inde- 
fatigable M. Fasteur, who has pointed out a 
method wliereby the rnotlis inn im‘, examined, 
and the. sound eggs sejiarated from th(»sp wliieh 
are infected. So the ti-mle is being revived, 
lint there arc difficulties in the way of food, for 
many mulberry-trees have been devobal to fire- 
wood ; and also in the matter rif efficient ludp, for 
the hands trained to the. work have naturally 
sought other employments. But both these are 
only teniporary obstacles to the 7u»vival of an 
imlustry which only retpiiros time for its ilevelop- 
ineiit. 

W«» last year called attentiim to some curious 
subsidences (d' earth at Blacklieath, forming 
holes which at the time gave, rise to nuicli 
speculation. In many parts of Essex and Kent 
such pits are found, and they generally take the 
form of a shaft about fifty feet dceji, and perhaps 
a couple of feet in wi<lth, teiniinating below in 
a bollowed-ont chamber of considerable, size. 
Such pits occur in the chalk, and are known 
as dene-holes. Mr James Hatch of Leiiham, 
Kent, upon whose, land several of these holes 
occur, has labdy pointed out that they w’cre 
formed long before the introduction of modern 
manures for agricultural purpose.s, and were 
doubtless made in order to reach the pure chalk. 
This chalk a few centuries ago was the, best 
top-dressiug for the laml which was known, 
and in conjunction with farmyard manure, was 
the only fertiliser used. 

A (’ompaiiy has been formed to construct a 
ship-canal across tlie upper eiul of the peninsula 
of Florida. Like, the greater scheme of Panama, 
the beds of two river.s, one on each side of the 
peuiusula, will be utiliseil ;is part of the projected 


waterway, and no locks will be i*equirc,d. This 
uninterrupted channel will resemble that of Suez, 
but the cost of (ionstruction w'ill be little, more 
than a fourth of the latter. The amount of ship- 
ping whicli will pass through the new passage is 
estimated by the New York Board of Irade at a 
very large figure ; and the large annual loss by 
wreckage on the southern coast of Florida Avill be 
avoided. Tlie projectors claim that eight hiindivd 
miles of the most dangerous navigation in the 
worhl wull be obviated by their enterprise, and 
that insurance upon cargoes will be so reduced 
as to effect a great saving in that item alone. We 
do not hear much of the Panama (hinal just now, 
hut the work continues to progress. W(i learn 
that many labourers from Jamaica ai’c seeking the 
Isthmus, and arc encouraged to remain when they 
get there. They stand tlit^ climate well, are good 
workers with jiiek and shovel, earn good wages, 
and are in most i-cspects better off than they are 
at home. 

Ileceut fatalities at sea have once more brought 
into ])i*ouiinen(*e, the urgent necessity for some, 
improved iiu‘aus of signalling in foggy weather. 
Fog-signals on railways are simple e.nough ; but 
on the trackless ocean something far more efiicient 
must lie employed. Powerful horns, whose notes 
can be ariimged into short and long blasts, so as 
to speak a kind of Mors(‘ code, have long ago been 
devised. By such means a ship is able to indicate 
the course which she is steering. Verb, sap. 

The care of the voice formed the subject of a 
recent lecture, liy Signor Alberto Bach. He said 
that while catarrhal affections of the larynx were 
of frequent ociairrence anion^ vocalists, singers 
we.rc but very seldom attacked by bronchitis. 
Very few vocalists tlied of consnm])lion. Singing 
being, as it were, a gymnastic, «*\'(*irise of the 
lungs, was an excellent jiropliyhictic for those 
who liad a tendency to disease of the lungs. 
B.i*fi*rring to the imtiortance of hivathing througli 
the nostrils, wdiicli liad never been sufiiciently 
recog iii,sed, lie said that vocalists ought in the 
nioiiiiug, iniiuediately after rising, to bestow par- 
ticular attention to their nostrils. He was in the 
habit of using <*v(*iy morning, as a nose-batli, a 
large luiiiblerful of tepid water in which >vas 
di.ssolved a tablespoonful of table-salt. This 
I water was gently drawn through the nostrils 
I four or five times in suc(;essioii ; and he could 
’• earnestly I'ecommend this process to ever}’’ voca- 
! list. By this means all foreign substances were 
I rmnoved, the. air-passages were cleared, and it 
' was a truly agi’eeable, sciisalion to he able at 
I once in the nioniing to inhale freidy through the. 
\ nostrils the fi-(‘s]i air. He further stated that hot 
s])iced ilishes, strong drink, and Iniavy tobacco 
injured the voice ; and he took occasion to enter 
a mest decided protest against the fashion of 
singing immeiliately after tliimer. While, we are 
, on the subject, we may remind our readers that 
the habit of breathing through the nose, v:ith the 
j oiionth shut, is useful when eneouiiieriiig draughts 
' or malarious Odom’S. In the one case the cold 
air is warmed before reaching the windpipe, while 
I in the other the germs of disease may be arrested 
' by the delicate hail’s in the nostrils. 

! From facts just published, it would appear 
' that London is not by any means the only jilace 
in the 'world where an alderinanic love of turtle 
prevails. New York, we are told, receives every 
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year from a liimdred and fifty to a hundred and 
eighty tlioiisand pounds-weight of tliat chedonian 
delicacy. Philadelphia and Baltimore consume 
together about fifty thousand pounds annually ; 
but the most remarkable statement in the sta- 
tistics is that the consumption of turtle in the 
large city of Boston amounts to only two thousand 
pounds- weight per year. Turtles arc most plenti- 
ful during the summer; and when, tus may happen 
at that season, the supply at New York is larger 
than the denuind, they are kept afloat, and given 
cabbages, lettuces, celery-tops, and water-melon 
rinds, the last-named article of diet being the 
most highly prized. A tem])erature below foi-ty 
degrees kills turtles, wliicli, it may be inentioiied, 
vary in size from a few pounds t«) over a (piarter 
of a ton, the largest ever brought to New York 
having weighed iive hundred and sixty pounds. 
Th(i customers are almost invariably hotel and 
restauj’ant keept;rs. 


OCCASTONAB NOTES. 

IS THE EMU'ITANT DOOMED TO EXTINCTION ? 

At the recent sales of ivory in London there 
were a hundred and twenty-nine tons oifered, 
almost all of which consisDnl of elephants* tnsks, 
brought from various parts of Africa. The fpia- 
lity of the ivory oflered at those sales was rather 
inferior, yet it brought s(iveii hundred and lifty 
pound, i per ton. Sheflield cutters and cutlery 
manufacturers were the chief purchasers. Dr (*. 
11. Webster, the American consul at Sheflield, in 
a recent Keport jirosented to his government, 
directed attention to the large*, iiroportierti of very 
small tusks brought to market, ^fliis, of course, 
iiulieaies how many el(‘phants are destroyed in 
early youth. To show to wliat size* many e>f these* 
might have uttaiiieel, Messrs Joseph Hoelge*i*s & 
Senis, of Shedfielel, exhibit at their show-rooms 
an Afrieian elephant’s tusk nine fe*e*t long, twenty- 
one inches in girth, anel weighing ei hundred 
ami sixty peninels. This is among the largest 
tusks on record. Its present value is erne hniieiivel 
anel thirty pounds. Dr AVe*hste*r remarks that an 
animal large and strong enough tei carry such a 

yair of inciseu’s 'would attrae t more atte*ntion than 
nmbo. It is estinuiteel that the live theaisanel 
two liunelred anel eighty-six tons of ivory im- 
ported into (treat Britain during tin* iiiiiii years 
from 1873 to 1881 iiiedusive re*pre‘.sent two hun- 
dred anel ninety-six thousanel anel six teem juiii-s 
of tusks, and, conseepicntly, the same nuinher of 
elephants that have dieel or been .slaughtt‘re«l to 
supply the elcmands of luxury fe)r the* past nine* 
years. At this rate e')f destruction, it is clear 
that the noble elephant must rapielly disappear, 
and ivory become a thing of the jiast, nnl(*sH the 
traveller of the. future slioiild reveal fresh sources 
of supply on a vast scale, or inaTiufacturers be 
content to use some kind of nrtifie’ial ivory for 
many of the purposes to which real ivory is 
at pi*esent uuuecesgarily uiiplied. 

now WORKMEN ARE TRAINED ABROAD. 

Mr Swire Smith, one, of the Royal Commis- 
sioners on Technical Education, has made public 
some interesting facts relating to the system in 
use in Belgium for the training of artisans. The 


Commissioners visited the gigantic iron and steel 
works of the Cockerill CJompany at Seruing, near 
to Liege, founded in 1817 by John Cockerill, a 
Lmicashire man. In the several departments of 
mining, smi*lting, lorging, and machine-making, 
about ten thousand operatives are employed, with 
engines Mwking at twelve thousand horse-power, 
while the Avages paid anioimt to four liiindred 
thousand pounds a year. The whole establish- 
ment is a marvel of completeness, efficiency, 
and labour-saving ai)])lianeL*s. About a hundred 
draughtsmen are employed, of whom twenty-five 
are (irermans and Swiss from the polytechnic 
schools of those c«miitries ; hut tlu*re are no 
English. Thei*e are free night-schools attended 
by boys and adults from the works, numbering 
nearly two thousand ; an industrial or technical 
school attended by about eighty fitters, boiliir- 
niakei-s, and the clever young men in all the 
departments ; and a mining school with two 
hundred students. The director of the steel 
department informed the visitors that he inquires 
all young men under eighteen in his departmei t 
to attt‘ud the night-school ; a monihly register is 
fnrnishe,d to him, and /w; crew punhlira by ejtpuhion 
from the. imrJee Ihoae v'ho ivilfuUy otmnt themaelvcs 
without sufficing rmaon. Such is his faith in the 
imliistiial value of education. A similar .state of 
things exists at the great zinc-works near Lii^'ge, 
the Vii*ille Montague, where seven thousaiul five 
hundred men are eiiqiloyed, and where intelligence 
in all the operations is so much iiisistetl cm that the 
aj)])rentic(‘s are inquired to attend t^vening-schools. 
j ime-breaking ilirough drink at these establisb- 
meiits is almost unknown. Tliose facts cannot 
fail to be of interest in tliis country ; and clearly 
point out the direction in which the education of 
our skilled M'orkim*!! must tend, if we are to hold 
our own agaiiibt continental imti»»ns. 

BfiAI’K RAIN. 

(Ill the 4th of May last y(*ar, a Ih understorm 

{lassed over tin* east of Berwicksliire, accompanied 
)y ln*avy showers of rain ; and over an area of three 
or four miles in diameter, in the parish of Edrorn, 
the rain was observed tc> l>e of a efark sooty colour. 
The streamlets into wliicli the* water flowed 
hecame dark in colour ; and the rain left in pools, 
tid>s, and slieep-b(».\es, W’as also dark-c.oloui*ed. 
(*lotln*s hanging out during the storm were so 
hl.'ickeiied that they recniired to be re-w^asliecl ; 
and some of tin* 'water left in a basin deiKisited 
parti< les of black sediment on the sides of the 
vessel. On the sunn? afternoon, a heavy shower 
of rain fell in the parish of Ashkirk, distant^ 
probably not less than tliirty miles in a direct* 
line* from Edroiii, and there also the*, Avater had 
an ‘inky* or ‘sooty’ aspcict. 

An intelligent gentleman reKi(l(*nt in the. latter 
parish had his attention directed to the subject, 
and lifted, from a ])ool in a grass field distant 
from any house, a few' ounces of the dark-colourcd 
W’ater. This quantity of water, he said, ‘when 
view'ed in bo(fy by transmitted artificial light, 
w'as of a neutral gray tint. The colouring 
matter, under a magnitude of about ten dia- 
meters, was seen to he very finely ilitfuBed, and 
si lowed little tendency to “ settle.” Under a high 
iiiagiiitiule, the most conspicuous objects won* 
numerous spore-case looking bodies, elliptical 
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in slmpts and very dark in colour. Tliese were 
not iiiensured mi croitietri rally, Imt their size 
woidd be about one five-hiindredtli of an imdi 
in leiij^tli, by rather leas tlian half that in breadth. 
Witli 'a j)Ower of five hundred diameters, their 
contents were very distinctly j^raniilar. There 
were also many particles of <^’anular matter, which 
had every appciaraiice of lieing the dischargc'd 
contents of tlie larger bodies.’ 

Two samples of the l^erwieksliire ‘black rain,’ 
collecUid by Mr (leorge Young, farmer, Jllack- 
adder. West Side, Chirnside, Avere sent in bottles 
to an analytical chemist in Edinburgh, Avho 
reported that both Avatera were dark in colour 
tiwing to the presence of organic and carbonaceous 
particles in mechanical suapcnsioii. 

The waters otherwise possi-ssed diflbrent pro- 
portions of various ingnnlients, due apparently 
to the places from Avliicli they were obtained. 
Both Avaters, lioAVi‘ver, Avere impregnated Avilh 
spores and germs .and infusorial organisms, AAdiich 
largely contribute<l to the organic matters. Tlie 
tub from Avhich one of the samples Avas taken 
Avaa ])erfectly clean, so that Ihii Avater taken from 
it was unpolluted by contact with any extraiu'ous 
organic substances. Moreover, many civilible 
witnesses testify to the blackness of the water 
quite aAvay from dwellings or other polluling 
influcnccH. All pools in tin; lields AVere black ; 
sheep-i)Oxea Avere lilleil with black AAaiU'r ; the 
rivulets ran black ; tlu* river suddenly c,ame doAvn 
in a black Hood ; ami chitlies on hedges Avert* in 
seA’eral instances so hlaekone-d iliat they rt'quired 
to he Avashed again. Taking the chemical analysis 
referred to .os (uir basis, it may be calculated that 
a large (juantity of solid mattt'r must have fallen 
in the course of the sIioavct. Tlui rainfall was 
probably an inch .and a half, and as each imperial 
gallon, according to the chemist, contained 4n*r)G 
grains of stjliil m.atter, this gives ten tons of 
solid matter for every hundred aert's, or sixlv 
tons to every square mile on uliich the ‘bl.ack 
rain ’ fell. 

Some curious questions are suggested by tin* 
fall of ‘black rain,’ inclmling that of the agrienh 
tural value of the spores, germs, infusorial 
organisms, and ammonia. ShoAvers of black i*ain 
are not iinprocedeiited in the same locality, .and 
one at least Avas observed in Boxburghshire in the 
summer of 184(5, a year of great thunderstorms, 
and the year in Avliich the potat(> disease heeann* 
serious. The phenomenon is curious, and deserves 
some Bcieiitilic investigation. 


THE weatheh as it affects the sea axd 

niVKll FISHElllES. 

According to the Scotsman, the Council of 
the Scottish Meteorological Society has for 
some 3'ears been carrying on ohserAaitions as 
to the relation Avhich exists between the state 
of the Aveather and the catches of fish during 
the fishing season. TAventy sea thermometers 
Avere used daily for nine years in twenty fish- 
ing districts on the east coast of Seothind, and 
the results carefully registered. These results 
show a close relation hetween the Jluciiiations 
of the catches and changes of temperature, wind, 
sunshine, cloud, thuntler, and t)tlier weather 
plienoniena. Thus the ohserA^ationa shoAV, for the 
six j’cars ending Avith 1878, that a low tempera- 


ture is attended with large catches, and a high 
temperature Avith small catches. (Jood catches 
are also had Avlicn the temperature registers 
about the average ; high temperatures, if of short 
continuance, scarcely diminish the catches. So 
far as the results of observations have gone, it 
appears tlnat tin*, maximum catches are made when 
the temperature of the sea is about degrees, 
but this point requires fiirtlier iiwestigation. 
Tbunderstoi’ins, if widespread, are folloAved for 
some days by small catches over the ri'gion 
coveretl by ilieni. Tlie Council has hitherto 
been unable, from want of funds, to follow 
up the ol)serA\ati()ns already m.ade, and to carry 
on certain investigations in physics and in 
luilnral history Avhich are essential t<i this iii- 
fpiiry. Cf the physical investigations may be 
mentioned the liciating power of the sun’s rays at 
(liHerent depths of the sea, Avhich appi’ars to liiivt*. 
im[)ortant neiirings, directly and indirectly, on 
the depth .at Avhich herrings are caught. 

About tin* same time the Society began to 
investigate the relation to meteorology of the 
salmon and trout fishings. Mr G. L. Baulino, of 
Berwick, noted for some yi^irs tin*, daily eatc.h on 
the loAAa'r Tw(»i‘d and its month, ami the temi>era- 
ture of the river above tide-mark. Tlu* results 
shoAved direct and important relations hi'tAveen the 
teinpcratnri* of the liver and the catch of si*a-trt)iit 
and grilse ; .ami, as regards the eatch of snlmon, it 
Avas found that other influences than tempera- 
ture of the Avater were ri'quired to he taken into 
account, such ,as floods, ami the teniperatiiro i>f 
the sea into which the river falls. In 1878, !Mr 
Archibald Young, Scottish Fishery Commissioner, 
suggested that the enrliness or lateness of salmon 
rivers Avas probably due to the dilli‘reiice biitwi*(‘n 
the temperature of rivers and that of the sea at 
their mouths. The Council took the idea into 
consideration, and as the observations required 
to di'termine tin* point AV(‘re of a novel ch.ai'aeter, 
special thermometers, and special boxes for their 
protection, Avere di'signed by Mr T. StcATiisoii, 
nonor.ary secretai’y • these thermometei'H shoAviiig 
llie maxiiinim and minimnni temjierature each 
day on the riA'cr and the sea. 

The desi<lerata at ])resent requiring to he sup- 
]»Iied in carrying on tlie investigation of sea and 
riA'cr fishings are:— (1) Fuller and more exact 
ohsjTvatioiis of the temperature of tlie sea at the 
surface, and at dilfereiit depths, by the fisher- 
men at the lisliing grounds ; (2) the resumption 
of continuous maximum .and ininimum tempei*a- 
ture observations at I’eterhead, and the estab- 
lishment of similar observations .at other points 
round the coast ; (3) the observation of maxi- 
mum and minimum lemjieraturcs in the more 
important salmon rivers ; (4) daily iemperatiire 
of the sea, by boat at some distance from land, 
at about six si-lijctiid places ; f5) the discussion 
of ]>ast observations, particularly of the herring 
li.diings ; (G) assistance of specialists in carrying 
on iiiA^estig.atious into the food of the herring, 
and into the heating poAAT,r of tlie sun’s rays at 
different depths. 

Fortunately, the pecuniary success of the 
Fisheries Exhibition lu*ld in Edinburgh in the 
spring of last year has enabled the Exhibition 
Committee to hand over to the Meteorological 
Society a fair surplus fund, to be devoted by 
that Society to the elucidation of the aboA’^e 
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questions ; and in connection with this, the 
Council of tlie Society propose to spend the whole 
of the funds in the furtherance of their iiKiuiriea 
as to sea and river fishinf; ; and for this purpose, 
numerous stations are to be fornied, at which 
skilful observers will take note of the points to 
which the Society’s efforts are directed. In order 
to increase the staff of etiicient observers, Mr 
Buchan, the Secretary of the Society, and other 
quailied gentlemen, Avill from time ti» time visit 
the several fishing btations, and impart to the 
fisliermen such instruction as Avill enable them 
to make accurate use of the instruments re(|uircd 
in the observations. The scheme has much 
promise in it. 

NKW nSCICULTURAL EFSTAllLISHMENT FOR THE 
TAY DISTRICT. 

From the Fields we learn that the desirability 
of an extension of the. piscicultural e.stablisliment 
at Stornvmtfield, or the formation of a new one 
on an iiiijirovcd system in another locality, wiu? 
long under the considiiratioii of the 'l^iy Fi.sliery 
Board, and at length a new liatc.hery for salmon 
ova has been constructed at Newmill, on the Karl 
of KinnouU’s grounds at Dupplin, whicli overlook 
the lower valley of the Earn. The ]>Uiii is 
entirely different from that of Stormontfield, and 
has been adopted from the fish-liatcheries at 
Hovvifttoun, near Stirling, belonging to Sir James 
Gibson- Maitland ; the principle being that the 
ova are deposited in boxes covt*rcd-in from tln^ 
we. ther, and the fry transferred to the river.s 
soon after hatching, and without b(*iiig artificially 
fed. The Newmill hatchery is built into tin* 
breast of a brae or emiiumce ; the walls are of 
timber and concrete, au<l the roof lathed and 
plastered, with skylights at each end, and per- 
forated zinc ventilators. The house is forty-live 
feet in length by fifUieii feet broad. The brei’ding- 
boxes are twenty in number, each being seven 
feet long by nineteen inches broad, and six inches 
dee]), charred inside, to prevent the growth of 
fungi. They are arranged in four rows — a double 
row in the centre of the place, and a row along 
each of the side-walls. The hox(;s are oblong- 
shaped, each divided into two longitudinal sections, 
across whicli are placed small glas.s tubes — called 
iubuhir glass grills — resting at a little distance 
from the bottom, but so as to be completely sub- 
merged, and on these lubes the o^•a are to be 
placed. Carefully filttired water will be sup])lied 
Irom a couple of springs, us, according to the 
new principle, spring-water is considered the most 
favourable for the liatchiiig ; but when that 
stage is completed, loch-water from the loch at 
Dupplin Castle will be substituted, as being the 
best for the fry. The water will How in a steaily 
even stream over the boxes to a dcj)tli of three 
and a-half inches ; and when the ova are hatched, 
the glas.s tubes will be removed, that the fiy may 
swim about. 

One advantage of the system i.s, that all the ova 
will be distinctly seen, and those found to be 
decaying can be easily remo\ ed. Each box will 
be stocked with fifteen thousand ova, so that tin; 
whole will contain three hundred thousand ova. 
It is held that this system will in its results prove 
much superior to that in operation at Stormout- 
field, where only from ten to twenty per cent. 


of the ova, it is believed, come to maturity ; while 
Sir James Gibson-Maitland estimates that on the 
new plan about ninety or ninety-five per cent, 
of the ova will be batched. Finally, the fry will 
be carried to the Tay and other rivers with perfect 
safety, in large kettles, capable of containing from 
eight to ten thousand young fish. 

HOW TO GET RID OP RATS. 

The plague which lats are in many places 
renders justifiable nlmo.st any means of gi-tting rid 
of them. A correspondent who has luul prac- 
tical experience, writes to a contemporary stat- 
ing that caustic soda is the best and speediest 
mean.s of getting rid of them. ‘Clream caustic 
soda, seventy digrees in strength, costs,’ he says, 
‘nine pounds per ton, but can be jiiircliased in 
till kegs from any drysalter at about ten shillings 
per hundredweight. It is in a solid state, and 
can be easily broken U]) in small pieces large 
enough to push into a rat-hole. I proceed to use 
it thus : Melt some in an iron or stoneware vessel, 
and pour it into the ludes so that the ground 
around may be saturated with it ; then jam one 
or two pieces into the holes, so that the rats may 
not uiutermiue and scratch them away. When 
the rats come to tlie mouth of the hole and smell 
the soda, they will begin to scratch under to 
remove it ; but the fluid soda bus wet the soil 
or stones around, and their feet will get blistered, 
and they cannot remove the solid pieces. Ex- 
posure to the air keeps the surface of the soda 
always wet ; but long befoi’e the pieces are 
entirely melted away, the rats w'ill have forsaken 
that hole. As to dogs or jxuiltry sutfei-ing by 
its use, can*, should be taken to keep tlji‘m fioni 
toucbiiig it. Where the ground is undermined by 
a scries of boles, T Wfiuld insert pii'ces of wood 
covered with soda into tlnj holes, and slowly pour 
a quantity of the melted soda on the ground 
around, giving time for it to dry in. Hats are 
exceedingly ciiniiiug ; and if they find theinselves 
constantly liable to g(‘t themselves severely luirned 
w'hen running about their favourite liaunts, they 
will entirely lorsalvo the pri'.mises. As to handling 
caustic sod.'i, it should not he touched with the 
ungloved hand, and care sliould he list'd ivhen 
breaking it not to let it spark on the face or lyes ; 
aiul 1 think, witli these instructions and a little 
])crseverance, the man must be careless who 
cannot free bis bouse or buildings from rats.’ 


INDIAN nCTURE-WRITTNG. 

When James Nasmyth, the inventor of the 
stt'aui-liammer, was travelling abroad, Jind nt a 
loss for the language, he almost in variably had 
recour.'-o to his pencil, and on one occasion illus- 
trated the dinner lie wanted ; and being obliged 
to start early next iiioriiing, he sketclied a vehicle 
standing at the door at sunrise, iiiucli to the 
amusement of hi.s host ami hoste.ss. Tin’s is an 
example of modern picture-writing ; but that of 
tii(i ancients is a great deal harder to interpret. 
We have heard a great deal about the bierogly- 
piiics of Egypt and Arabia, but not so much about 
the rude picture- writing of tlie western Indian 
tribes. On the coarse granite rocks of several 
rivers in British Guiana are various curious 
carvings, which have been a puzzle to all who 
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liavo looked upon tliein. The Indians of Guiana 
— a harmless and peaceable race, fast hecoiiiiiig 
extinct before the advances of the white man — 
know iiotliing of their origin, and credit these 
rock -pictures to their great spirit Makunaiina. 

A pamphlet (price two shillings^ has been 
written by Mr A. Winter entitled Indian Pictured 
Itncks of (luiana (jiublished by Judd & Co., of 
l)o(itc»rs’ Commons, Tiondon), with illustrations, 
from which it appears that these scratchings 
are of two kinds, deep and shallow. We give the 
authors inttu-pretations of a few of the.se hiero- 
glyphics, whien, while leaving room for difference 
of opinion, liave the merit of being suggestive and 
ingenious. He traces a resemblance in S(»me of 
these mystic figures to the idolatries of the East. 
One example on the Rio N(?gro shows two ships 
on a detached rock and a group of thirteen men 
in a roAV, dancing. One of the ships is apparently 
being built, the other is being launched. Mr 
Winter hazards the conjecture that the.se dancing 
figures may mark the arrival in that region, in 
1 hJO, of Gonzalo Pizarro, brother of the compieror 
of Peru, w’ho also built a brigantine when in the 
country. The impres.sion made upon the native 
mind by the building of a boat in their inid.st is 
thus recorded upon the roc.k. 

A very common representation on these roc-k.s 
is that of a knotted cord, evidently an Indian 
way of marking the time, like the prescuil 
method of a string of beads. At Wnraputa Falls, 
on the Essecpiibo, there is the representation of a 
group of small crosses in a confused mass like a 
cluster of stars. The symbol occurs on the figure 
of Thaloc, the Mexican rain-god, and Mr Winter 
concludes that this may be the record of some 
catastrophe attendant on a great storm. Oth(‘r 
curious astronomical figures might he the record 
of the ajjpearaiice of a comet. Some shallow- 
cut cai’vings on the Rerbice and Oorentyne 
rivers are supposed to be the work of sun- 
worshippers. Tins may be so, if the figures are 
to be understood as rc*.preseiiting the sun, the 
luminary being tied by a * rone ’ to the eartli to 
keep it within its orbit. Tni.s little book ha.s 
been issued with the view of raising fumls for 
the Indian Mission in the Ui>per Potaro district, 
British Guiana. 


THK NEOLECT OP OIL, 

During the tempest which raged on Tuesday 
the dith of Marcti, the Navarre, a power fid 
steamer, went down in the North Si*a, ami, 
with tire exception of sixteen persons who were 
saved, all her passengers and crew, together 
numbering about eighty, went down with her. 
Two smacks which happened to bo near at 
hand rtuidered some assistance to the unfor- 
tunates who htappened to be on boai*«l the 
sinking vessel, several of whom were after a 
severe struggle, rescued and biken ashore. From 
all the accounts we have read of tliis direful 
catastrophe, we see no mention of Oil having 
been even thought of as a means of endeavour- 
ing to calm the billows which we are told broke 
on boanl, swept all before them, flooded the hold 
and engine-room, and sent the ill-fated craft to 
the bottom. 

^ In the present Part of this Journal we have 
given another instance (one of many already cited 


in our pages) of a ship, tlie Glamorganshire, 
having been saved by the timely use of oil ; and 
with such examples on record, we are .amazed 
to note the apatliy with which this simple life- 
saving appliance is still regarded. Ship-captains 
and sailors of every class must now be quite 
cognisant of tlie Jact that oil, cast overbonrfl, will 
prevent even the liigliest waves from breaking, 
and that almost any craft will ride-out a billowy 
but unbroken sea. 

Ships that leave pori unfiirnislied with oil in 
cfise of emergency, are. defraiuh'd of one of their 
chief elements of salety ; ami ihose who outi 
and command them ouglit to be held criminally 
responsible. 


AN EASTER THOUQHT. 

Sinus the thrush from branches hiuMing 
In the first fresh April ffreen ; 

Gleams the yellow cowslip, stiuMing 
All the meads with ruddy sheen ; 

And the bee in ra]>ture settles. 

There the fragrant store to find ; 

And the M'ind-ilowcr spreads its petals 
To the sunny southern wind. 


Oh, while all things are avyaking 
In 111 is husy world arnnnd, 

Ray, inu.st hearts alone be breaking 
For the hlis.s they have not fnimd ? 
And must blighted souls’ alVcction 
Like dead leaves be east aside — 
Rliall it have no resurreetion 
In a lieavenly Faster' tide ? 


Surely, lie whose power ran waken 
Life witliin the leafless tree, 

And to woodlands, flower^forsaken, 
bring again tlie hinl ainl bee — 
He can wake to life ami duty 
lliiinaii .souls cneliaincd by sin, 
And hiiiig forth the hMdeii beauty 
Of ni.s Image stamped within. 


Oh, when broods the dark Beccnioer 
Over blighted tree and llower, 

Hopefully we will remember 

IJeauties waked by sun and .shower ; 

And when mists of shame and sorrow, 

And thick darkness, round us roll, 

We will look for God’s To-morrow, 

Uringing Ejustcr to the soul ! j. u. 
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SHETLAND AND ITS INDUSTltlES. 

BY SHKRTFF RAM PIN I. 

IN TWO PARTS. — 1. INLAND INDUSTRIES. 

Within the last few years, and particularl}*^ 
within the last decade, ‘the naked melancholy 
isles of farthest Thule’ have been attracting a 
considerable amount of public attention, fiom 
the extraordinary proj^ress wdiich they have 
made, and are still making, in the development 
of their resources, ami in the iiitellectnal and 
social advancement of their iiihabifants. Not the 
least remarkable feature in this progress is the 
manifestation of an energetic and intelligent 
public spirit, whicli is probably the. best guarantee 
for their increasing prosperity, and which is 
ali’cudy showing good results in (jvt*ry depart- 
ment of social life. It is not so long ago that 
the grievances of the oppressed inhabitants of 
Zetland were a frnitful topic of discussion amongst 
all interested in these remote islands. »So late as 
the year 1875, a pamphlet was published under 
the title of ‘ Sc.nii -serfdom in the Shetland Islands/ 
in which the unhappy condition of the Shetland 
peasant was set forth with considerable force and 
no less considerable warmth in a letter to a 
Member of Parliament. If there was a certain 
amount of exaggeration in depicting the Slietland 
fisherman and crolter as an hereditary bonds- 
man, cowed, apathetic, insufficiently fed, iniserahly 
Infused, destitute of medical aid, totally uneducated 
either in spiritual or in seeular instruction — the 
lleport of the Truck Commission in 1872 lent at 
least some weiglit to the assertion, and disclosed 
certain abuses of which he undoubtedly had good 
right to complain. 

But it is satisfactory to think that these 
are in a great measure things of the past, and 
that the Shetland peasant of to-day, as w'cll os 
those above him in the social scale— fishcurers 
and landlords alike— is as devout a believer in 
the new social gospel of co-operation, energy, 
industry, and thrift, as his most ardent well- 
wishers may for the present desire. Traces, it 


must be admitted, of the old leaven still exist ; 
the old spirit of monopoly and class interest ‘n 
not yet wholly extinct. But it is powerless to 
withstand the increasing force of public opinion ; 
and soon the capital, and with it the influence 
of the islands, will be in the hands of those 
to whom it was for centuries denied, and who, 
if present indications are not deceitful, may be 
trusted to employ it in promoting the best inte- 
rests of their sea-girt home. At the present day, 
there is probably no more contented a peasantiy 
within the wliole of Her Majesty’s dominions 
than that of Shetland. The relations between 
landlord and tenant, between fisherman and 
curer, are of the most amicable description ; and 
if the remarkable increase in certain branches of 
the industries of the islands has for the moment 
operated in effecting a modification of the con- j 
ditiou under which business is transacted between 
these last two, this is a matter which cannot fail 
to right itself without the slightiist friction and 
at no distant date. The worst office that could 
possibly be clone to the Shetland fisherman and 
crofter w'ould be to insinuate a suspicion that 
the oppressions of the last generation are being 
perpetuated in this. 

To tln)se to whom the rise of a hitherto obscure 
community is a subject of intiirest, as well as 
to those who are anxious to see the last vestiges 
of a condition of social manners, customs, and 
habits of tliought which is fast disappearing 
from oui* midst, we can confidently recommend 
a visit to Shetland. Only fifty years ago, such 
an excursion would have to he made by sailing- 
vessel, anil the time occupied on the voyage 
would probably have been a week at the least. 
But the powerful and comfortable steamers of 
the North of Scotland, Orkney and Shetland 
Steam Navigation Company, now make the run 
of two hundred and fifty miles from Leith in 
thirty-six hours ; and with mails thrice a week 
in summer and twice in winter, a trip to Thule 
has been brought wnthiii the fast-enlarging circle 
of ordinary holiday tours. 

Nor need the discomforts of the voyage deter 
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lliR stranger. Such crucial passages as the 
entrance to the Moray Pirth, the crossing of 
the Pentland FirtJi and the Iloost of Sum- 
burgh may, in the ordinary case, be traversed 
in Ruininer -without the slightest discomfort. 
It is (jtherwise, no doubt, during the boisterous 
gales of spring and autumn. But at such 
seasons — if for no otlier reason tlian that Shet- 
land is not then seen at its best — the tra- 
veller had better stay at home. The cold gray 
shies, the tearing winds, the thick fogs -which 
occasionally visit tlie islands, are apt to exercise 
a depressing effect upon his imagination, and lead 
him to think of Shetland as a desert f»f peat- 
hag and weathered rock — of ‘inosse and mount 
and wildernesse, quhairin are divers great 
wateri^.* No impression could bo m{)re unjust. 
If the liniidred ishuids, holms, and skerries 
which go to make up the Shetland andiipelago 
are destitute of the soft graces which mountain 
and river, tree and stresun, confer upon more 
southerly regions, they are not witliout a beauty 
of their own. Apart from their unequalled rock- 
scenery — thoir iron-bound cliffs, their insulated 
stacks, their y)eiuitrating cavcis, their deeply- 
indented creeks and voes and gyoes — they can 
show many a green valley, many a solitary loch, 
many a gravelly b(‘ach covered with fishermen’s 
cottiiges, and with heaps of cod and tusk and 
ling drying in the sun, which would form no 
unworthy subject for tlie artist’s pencil. Alike 
in landscape and seascape their charms attract 
a yearly increasing crowd of summer tourists ; 
and the two excellent hotels and the numerous 
lodging-houses of Lerwick are taxed to their 
utmost to supply the accomiiiodalion which so 
large an influx of strangers demands. 

It is in Lerwick, the, capital of the islands, and 
a town of about four thousand inhabitants, that 
this blending of the old and the new to which 
we have already referred os being so cbui’acteribtic 
of modem Slietland, is prinriysilly observable. Of 
comparatively modern erection — its first house was 
built only two hundred years ago — it has already 
an old and a new town. The old is stiU the 
business part of tbe town. It consists of a 
single paved street, following the outline of the 
bay, and so narrow in some places that a four- 
wheeled vehicle can with difficulty thread its way 
through. It is distinguished by its old-fashioned 
small-windowed liouses, whose gray gables abut 
into the sea, to facilibito, it is said, the lauding in 
olden times of many a yiipe of Rhenish wine 
and many a ‘ graybeard ’ of Hollands which never 
paid toll to Ilis Majesty’s Exchequer. From 
this single street, steep lanes or trances^ crowded 
-with iiitian dwellings, lead up to the ridge called 
the Hillhead, on which the nc,w town is situated. 
On this ridge — of which Fort Charlotte and 
the Anderson Institute, an important educational 
eata\»lis\iment, form respectively the northern 
and southern extremities — are to be found the 
seven churches of which I.<crwick con boost, the 
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county buildings, the handsome town-hall and 
municipal buildings now in course of erection, 
tbe public and infant schools, and the villas 
and cottages of the 'richer class of citizens. The 
whole of this new town has sprung up within 
the last fifteen or sixteen years. The first feu 
was allotted in the year 18()(> ; and if building 
proceeds at the same rate os at present, before 
another fiftijcn years have expired, the over- 
crowding which is the main drawback to the 
prosperity of Lerwick may be expected to be a 
thing of the past. 

At present, the municipal anthorities experi- 
ence great difUculty in enforcing the statutory 
provisions as to lodging-house accommodation. 
Since the establishment of the Royal Naval 
Reserve force in 1859, Lerwick has steadily 
advanced, until it is now one of the principal 
stations in the kingdom. During the six 
months from 1st October to 31st March, the 
town receives annually an iniliix of about eleven 
Iiundred men. Tlie coui'se of instruction lasts 
for twenty-eight days, and the average number 
of men on drill daily is one Iiundred and ninety- 
eight. To pi’ovido lodgings for so many fisher- 
men and seamen sevei*ely taxes the resources of 
the town, as the numlxu* of its inhabited houses 
is as yet only nine hundred and sixty-seven. 
But as each first-class Reserve man receives one 
guinea per week when on drill and six pounds 
retaining fee, and each second-class man nineteen 
shillings and threepence drill-pay and two pounds 
twelve. bhilling.s retaining fee, wheriiby a large 
sum of money is brouglit anliually into Shetland, 
the local auilmrities are obliged to shut their eyes 
to a stale of tbiims of which they seriously dis- 
approve, rather tlmii lose the benefit which so 
great an incri'ase of wealth must necessarily 
produce to a poor country like Zetland. 

In respect of lighting, water, and sewerage, 
Lerwick, though its sariitaiy condition is not yet 
ideally perfect, has made great strides within the 
last few years, lias was introduced in the spring 
of 185G by a Company, wliicli — taking the average 
of the lust ten years, and with gas at the almost 
prohibitory rate of from eleven shillings and 
sixpence to nine shillings and twopence per 
thousand cubic feet — already pays a dividend of 
six per cent. Tbe elaborate system of water- 
Kuppiy ami sewinage, carried out by tbe Messrs 
Leslie, C. K. id’ Edinburgh, at a cost of four thou- 
sand four Iiundred and fifty pounds for water, and 
two thousand three hundred and sixty -five pounds 
for sewerage, was established in 1871. The new- 
Cemetery, on tlie steep promontory ending in the 
conical stack calhid tlie Knab, to the south of the 
town, and beyond its actual limits, was opened in 
1874. Altogether, it only needs a public hospital, 
a combination poorliouse, and a commodious 
covored-in maiket — all of wliieh will doubtless 
come in due time — to make Lerwick one of the 
best equipped towns in tlie whole of the north of 
Scotland. 

Of the public works presently in progress, the 
most important are the town-hall — oi which the 
foundation stone was laid by the Duke of 
Edinburgh, on the 24th January 1882 — and the 
liurbour-works. The former is being erected by 
a limited Company, from the designs of Mr Alex- 
ander Ross, the eminent architect of Inverness 
Cathedral ; and looking to the very numerous gifts 
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of fetained-glasa windows, stone carving's, orna- 
mental mantel-pieces, anil other decorations with 
which it is being enriched, it bids fair to be one 
of the most interesting buildings of its kind in the 
kingdom. Besides a spacious and handsome Hall 


and Inland Revenue, for one of the two Masonic 
lodges in Lerwick, for the (food Teinplai's, and 
for the Slietlaiid Club. The liarbour-worka 
consist of a stone and iron pier, and a spacious 
esplanade extending almost the wliole length of 
the town, and which it is expected will relieve to 
a great extent the plethora of trallic which at 
times renders Commercial Street inconveniently 
crowded. The cost of these works is estimated at 
fifteen thousand pounds. 

In all those minor matters uliich conduce to 
the amenities of life, the inhabitants of Lerwick 
show a ])raise worthy energy. A Reading-room 
with daily telegrams lias recently been established 
by the Shetland Literary and Seicntilic Society, 
whose Library and Bo«»k-club form the sole ineiins 
of recreation which the Shetlanders at present 
posse^ss. Eor the last tliree yi'ars, tlio regatta of 
the Lerwick Boating Club has been the means 
of providing the Lerwegians with an annual 
holiday, which is much appreidaled. Within 
the last few months, a Horticultural Society has 
been instituted to encourage the cultivation and 
distribution of flowers, priucijially amongst tbe 
poorer classi's. Besides this, lierwick possesses 
luotbiill, cricket, and Bwimming clulis ; a choral 
BO'dety which gives two or three concerts annu- 
ally ; and lawn-tennis finds in the fur North some 
of its most diligent votaries. 

It speaks volumes for the law-abiding character 
of the Shetlanders that the whole jiolice force in 
the islands consists of oidy two men a county 
and a hnrgh supe.rintiiiident. Serious crime is all 
but unknown. Dninkimness, even during the 
fi^stivities of Yulctide, is almost entirely al>scnt 
from the streets. During the first fortnight of 
fJanuary of this year, six hundred persons doniieil 
the Blue Ribbon, an<l of these upwards of foiu* 
hundred took tlie pledge. 

Nothing strikes the stranger so forcibly on his 
first visit to Lerwick as thi^ essenti.illy Noi'se 
(diaracter of tlie town and its inhabitants. ^Fhe 
names on the slioij-doors, the patois of the lower 
classes, the stn^et scenes, the ]ihysical appi'arance 
of the •f)eoi)le, all remind one of Scandinavia. 
The sandalled peat-women, carrying home their 
winter fuel in straw baskets, called ‘keysliies,^ 
on their backs, from the Stony Hill, knitting 
assiduously as they tramp along ; the blue-eyed 
fishermen with their circular piltock nets over 
their shoulders ; the panniered ponies, laden w'ith 
geese and fowl and other country ijroduce ; the 
long fish-spears liaiiging up outside every cottage 
door ; the paucity of carts and carriages — give Ler- 
wick a foreign complexion which is both pictur- 
esque and unique. And when, in early summer, 
the ‘ booms * and luggers of the Dutch lisliing-lieist 
crowd its landlocked harhours, an<l petticoated, 
red-shirted, ‘clumpcr’-shod Hollanders, smoking 
lialfpeiiny cigai's, throng its streets, the visitor 
may well rub his eyes, and wonder if he has not 
mistaken his destination, and landed in some 
sea-Wing place of the Netherlands or Sweden, 


1 instead of the Scottish port for which his ticket 
had been taken. 

If perchance he penetrates into tlie country 
districts of tin*, islands, this feeling will bo inten- 
j sified. The Shetland ‘ toun,* with its straw- 
thatched cottages, its j)cat-stacks, its ilocks of 
errant geese, and its itches of runriy* cultivation, 
is unlike any Scotch or English hamlet. Beyond 
its turf-dikes is the ‘scattald’ or common, in 
which each cottager has a right of pi-operty in 
proportion to the extent of luerk-laiids f no holds 
within the ‘toun.’ Here the peasant depastures 
his stock — his Ilocks of black, white, brown, and 
Twoorai-coloured (a brownisli red) sheep ; his herds 
of shaggy wild-eyed jionies ; and during the day 
at least, his short-legged, small-homed, handsome 
little kine. Here he cuts his peats for the winter, 
using for that purpose a spade-like instrument 
called a ‘tusker,’ which lifts each peat entire. 
Here he collects his store of manure for the 
farmwork of Ids little croft, ‘scalping* the turf 
for that piirj)ose, to tlie no small detriment, it 
must be coiilessi'd, of the beauty of the lond- 
sonpe. And here, in some sheltered spot, whe *e 
the soil is rich and dry, he establishes his ‘pLmtic- 
cruive* or kail-yard, surrounding it with a dry- 
stone dike, to prevent the intrusion of sheep. 

NotwithsLunding the considerable advance that 
has been made within the last thirty or forty 
years, agriculture in Shetland — jirobably for the 
very good reason that Shetland is a grazing 
rather than an arable county — is still in a back- 
ward condition. Th(‘ old wooden band-plough, 
still to be sc‘en in some jiarts of Norway, and once 
univiTsul, has almost entirely disappeared. But 
the harrow with wooden teeth, and the small 
j sharp sjiear-shupcd spado with a wooden foot- 
piece, which is always 'worked down-hill, are yet 
j in common use. Afanure is carried in straw 
baskets, chiefly on the backs of women. The 
sickle is used in reaping, the scythe being seldom 
employed except for mowing the meadows. In 
the ‘ben ’-end of almost every cottage — for the 
]>oorest lilts its ‘hnt* and its ‘ben’ — is a rude 
kiln for drying corn. ‘This kiln, of an oblong 
form, is called a “ciniiy,” is furnished with ribs 
of wood, and covered willi oat-straw called “gloy,” 
and the grain is laid on the toj). In an opening 
about one foot square in the end of the kiln, a 
gentle peat -fire is kept up’ till the corn is suf- 
iicienlly dried. The grain is then taken off, put 
into a straw basket called a ‘ skeb,’ and rubbed 
while warm under the feet, to detach the beard 
and dust. It is ne,xt winnowed between two doors 
where there is a cum*nt of wind, or in the 
opim air ; put into fuiothcr straw basket called a 
‘buddy,’ and carried to the mill to ho ground. 
But the old Shetland mill, spanning a mountain 
sti’eam, witli its wooden horizontal water-wheel 
and its primitive machinery, is now scarcely ever 
seen in use. 


* Itunrujf a tonn ap]>lietl to a kind of cultivation once 
cujiiiiioii throughout Scotland, in wliich the alternate 
patches or ridges of a field belonged to different pro- 
prietors or tenants. 

t Merk-lavdi is another term, once common to all 
Scotland, and now generally obsolete. The extent of 
land was so designated from the number of marks — a 
merk ie})re.senling one shilling and a penny sterliiig— 
which the holder annually paid by way of tax to the 
sovereign or superior from whom the lands were held. 
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]3ere—a coarse kiii<l of barley— and oats arc 
the ])rincij)al grains cultivated. The ‘voar* or 
seed-time does not commence till the end of 
March. 

1^1 ost of the work on the crofts of the peasantry 
is d»)ne by the weaker sex ; for here, as in other 
essentially fishing communities, ‘the woman is 
tiie better mim.' But judging from present 
appearances, the days of the Shetland crofter are 
numbered, as every year greater attention is 
being paid to fishing. Such a result ■would 
undoubtedly be a benefit to Shetland. Large 
farms, properly drained, with thrashing-machines, 
reaping-machines, and a regular rotation of crops, 
Buen as those which alrea<ly exist and prosper 
in some parts of the islands, would supplant 
the slovenly and wasteful petite culture which 
at present too exclusively prevails ; and the 
Shetland peasant, freed from a labour for which 
lie is unfitted, would reap his harvest from the 
sea, which is his jieculiar, and after all his richest 
freehold, and the variiuis asiiects of which we shall 
consider in our next paper. 

ONE FALSE, BOTH FAIR; 

on, A HAUD KNOT. 

BY JOHN B. llAUWoon. 

CHAPTER XIV. — HALF AN HOUR TOO SOON. 

An invitation to dinner may ineuu much nr litlh‘. 
There are some such biddings which are of llu* 
nature of those gold medals of honour coiilVrre<l 
at Exhibitions, whereof advertising firms maki‘ 
capital so excusably ; whereas others are the nie?‘e 
small coin or unconsidered counters of every-day 
social existence. To h(^ chronicled in the Momimj 
Vast as a diner at Maobtlh House is a valuable 
certificate for a young man who has his way 
to make in society or the professions. be 

registered among the feastera at Mandevilh^, House 
confers a certain celebrity, le.ss solid, but luoi'e 
brilliant. To be the guest of such an entertainer 
as Sir Pagan Carew would, to the wary and 
veteran diner-out of London, have suggested 
nothing but the certainty of bad cookery and 
dubious vintages, and the still worse probability 
of making those ^ueer acipiaintances whom it is 
BO proverbially dillicult to cold-shoulder or to 
shake off. Yet Arthur Talbot went cheerfully 
enough to keep his appointment in Bruton 
Street. He knew the bai'onet, and liked him well, 
although there was a wide gulf, as to cultur*' 
and tone of thought, between the two men. Ami 
then Sir Pagan was Clare’s brother ; albeit Claiv, 
herself was probably quite os much of an enigma 
to her kith and kin as she was becoming to him- 
self. Could it be that prosperity and pomp, and 
splendour and power, were combining to spoil 
that fine nature, and that the delicate sweet 
young gii’l, who had grown up like a wild blossom 
amidst the dork Devon moom, was now becoming 
cold and egotistical in the proud solitude of her 
hiA position I He feared so ; and yet 

Bruton Street at lost ; not that the way had 
seemed long to Arthur, wrapped in meditation 
as he was ; and he laid his hand upon the rusty 
knocker and awoke the cdioes within. A man, 
in shirt-sleeves and very hot, with a white cravat 
and block garments, but with ‘greengrocer* 
plainly written on his ingenuous countenance, 


came bustling to the door, and admitted the 
guest, with an air of manifest disappointment 
that he was not some emissary from florist or 
pastrycook. Another man, Sir Pagan’s nonde- 
script servitor in livery, more groom than foot- 
man, then appeared, hastily shaking himself into 
his bright-buttoned coat. The narrow hall was 
dimly lighted, and littered with trays and wine- 
baskets ; and from the dining-room itself there 
came a portentous hum and clatter of preparation. 
Arthur was hurriedly ushered up the darkling 
staircase, and into the faded drawing-room, where 
the gas was blazing brightly enougn. The room 
had only one occupant, a slender girl, dressed in 
black, who was arranging some fresh-cut flowers 
in a great porcelain vase that stood in the centre 
of an ohl-lasliioncd loo-table. She started, and 
tiiriKMl round like a frightened fawn at the sound 
of the opening door and the muttered announci*- 
nicnt of the visitor’s name. There was no inis- 
taking the beautiful young face, crowned hy 
golden hair. 

‘Mr Talbot,’ said the girl timidly, and then 
held out her hand in sign of greeting. She had 
let the tiny basket which she held drop upon tin; 
floor, and oni* tir two of the blossoms and a tuft 
of moss were strewcul over the carpet. 

Arthur stooped to ])ick tliem nn. ‘I startled 
you, I fear,’ be said, smiling. ‘T am here by 
your brother’s invitation ; and from the terms of 
it, I did not expect’ 

‘ To see mi',’ answei’ed she to whom he spoke*, 
as he hesiltiled. ‘ i su})])ose not ; and I, too, was 
miite taken by surprisi*, though yon are an old 
friend, Mr Talbot. This is one of Pagan’s 
bachelor partii's ; and T was trying to be useJiil, 
anil was afraid that, like Cinderella at the ball, 
I hud ovi'rsiayed my time, and that it was more 
than half-past eight, and my brotlier’s guests 
aridviiig.* 

‘Mine was a verbal invitation— T thought it 
was for eight o’clock,’ said Talbot, half amused 
and half annoye.d at his own inadvertence, as 
he glanced at the gilt clock on the chimney-piece, 
of cliij)])ed but massive marble. ‘1 begin to see 
what a blunder I have made, and that I liave 
come half an limir tf»o soon. I only hope that 
you will forgive my rustic awkwardness, and not 
let me banish you from the drawing-room. It 
would be. fitter if I, as tin; trespasser, were to 
kike flight. Ihirhaps you will let me help you 
with tlie flowers, ot*, at aiiyrate hold the basket. 
T think I might be capable of that.’ 

His host’s sister accepted his assistance readily 
enough, us, with patient care, she put the final 
tf»uches to the arrangement of the flowers in the 
vu.se ; but her face was averted, and her slender 
white fingers trembled very much, so that the 
process was a slow one. Arthur himself felt 
embarrassed at a meeting so wholly unexpected. 
How well, in Egypt, had he known the two 
sisters. Then, they had appeared all but inse- 
parable ; now something, he could not conjec- 
ture what, had occurred to occasion an estrange- 
ment between them. Talbot was far from 
grasping the key of the enigma. Lady Barbara’s 
oracular utterances had implied that the blame 
for this sudden separation lay at the door of the 
sister now before him ; but then, of what imagin- 
able fault could she have been guiltv? and was 
it possible that some feminine quarrel, some silly 
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ebullition of temper, had been niisconstmed and 
perhaps by the in judicious partisansliip 
of the digiiilied aunt of the late Mar(]uis, and had 
thus brought about a severance between those who 
had seemed indissolubly uiiit(jd V 

* I was at Leominster House yesterday,* said 
Arthur, who felt it incumbent on him to change 
the subject. ‘I should not have called — not 
yet, at least ; but Lady Barbara, who was most 
gracious, insisted on my doing so ; and the 
Slarchioncss* 

As if a wasp had stung her, the girl started 
from him, and all the colour faded from lier 
face, while her eyes dilated, and she gazed 
at him with a sort of hoiT(^r that w.as to him 
perplexing and painful withal. ‘You have been 
there — been to her?* she aske.d, as if incre- 
dulous. 

‘There must be some mistake*,’ said Talbot 
geuitly. ‘1 merely ineiitiuned my visit, at J<ady 
Barbara MontgoiiKTy’s express wish, at Leo- 
minster House, and that the !Marchioiiess, your 
sister ’ 

‘The Marchioness !— my sister!* interrupted 
the girl, with a long quivering cry of anger. - 
‘Is it possible - can it be, that ytui have not 
h(*ard ’ 

‘Heard whatV asked Talbot, with pitying 
softness in his tone, for he coulel mark ln'i* grief 
and agitiition, 'while he could not, had his very 
lift* tiepciuled on it, diviiu! its cause. 

*I thought,* answered the girl piteously, ‘that 
Bag.in - that my brother would have told you — 
you and he are friends- so were "wo two, not 
loi) f ago, in that country tliat now seems .so far 
away. But he has, it seems, left it to me to tell 
you, if I can, the drt*-adful truth. — Mr Talbot,* 
she added, looking him full in the face, though 
her blue eyes swam with tears, ami her voice w^as 
tremulous and broken, ‘ who am I ? For W’hom 
do you take me 1 ’ 

Nbiver had Arthur been ask(‘d so l)(*wi]<leriug 
a question. ‘Ileally — Miss (.Jarew,* he began; 
when his hesitating speech was iiitcrrupted by a 
passionate oulhiii'bt of sobs, and, covering her face 
with her hands, his entt*rtainer*s sister rushed 
from the room, the quicker, perhaps, because at 
that moment there was the unmistakable sound 
of feet and voices on the staircase ; and soon th(* 
door of the drawing-room was Hung open, and 
‘Sir Thomas Jenks,* ‘(\iptaiii Spurrier,* ‘Air 
Beamish,’ w'ere announced in rapitl succesnioii by 
the hiotmaii. 

Three genilemcii came in. The first was old 
Sir Thomas Jenks — a very aged baronet, not too 
well off. Well-meaning, dull Sir Thomas had 
a w’ifc and daiiglilers at home, and 'was by far 
too domestic a character t<» be a frequent diner- 
out en garcon. But he had a high traditional 
regard for tne decayed House of Oar(‘w, and would 
have felt a pang had he refused the invitation of 
his brother baronet. 

Of a very different mould was gallant Captain 
Si)iirrier, once, in India and on the Afghan 
frontier, reputed a dashing officer of light cavalry, 
and W'ho had only needed the opportunity of a 
protracted European war to win renowui with 
liis sword. As it wa.s, lie was out f»f the army 
long ago, and lived and won laurels such as 
they were, by risking his neitk fearhissly on any 
horse a patron chose to offer, on any steeple- 


chase course in all Europe. His new career was 
far more dangerous than his old one, since life 
and limb were per])i‘tually in peril, and fraught 
\vith the temptations that hes<*t tlie gentleman 
rider even more than the humbly-born jockey. 
But, ‘as honest as Spurrier’ was a proverb on 
the racecourse, and a good tleal of his desperately 
won earnings found its way to a quiet villa on the 
.seacoast near Whitby, wdiere an old mother anil 
two spinster sisters had much cause to pray for 
liis lile. 

Of another mould, too, though a meaner one, 
was glib Mr Beamish, the rattling Irish barrister, 
whose two great ambitions were to win an English 
wife noble and ■well endowed, and a British 
borongh, by tlie strength of his fluent tongue and 
facile gesticulation ; and who really seemed, in 
an epoch like our own, 'U'hen blatant charlatans 
find only too many ears open to their audacious 
.’issertioiiM, likely to siKsciied in both of tliese 
modest aspirations. Envious Irishmen, lower 
down the ladder of social life, averred that ‘ Patsy 
Beamish’s* father had been a Avuitcr in a (york 
hotel, and that ‘ Patsy ’ himself had been errand 
boy, boots’s (lc]nity, and winner of other gossoons^ 
lialf])ence at pitch-aiid-tuss on the quays, long 
before his pa})n’s savings sent him up to become 
a student of Trinity College and a bewigged 
ornament of the Irish bar. A clever fellow, 
unqiK'stionably, aiicl a rising man, as some news- 
|)apers protestiid, 'w^aa Mr Beamish from Ire- 

Th(*n came bursting in Sir Pagan, the host, 
hot and flustered, after his scamper home in a 
hansom, and his hurried toilet, apologising to his 
guests, individually, as he W'rung their hands in 
turn, for his own non-appearance to receive them. 
‘So sorry, Sir Thomas — business eugagciueiit — 
hope T didn’t k('i‘p you long.’ — ‘Beg pardon, Mr 
Beamish; eoubln’t get awa3^’ — ‘Talbot, you’ll' 

forgive my being so rude as ’ * Sorry, Spurrier ; 

but I WHS kept, ten miles from London, about 
a horse that (yOck(*i-mouth — that fellow in the 
Laiicei-s — wants to sell. He’s a grand horse to 
look at.’ These last senlences were uttered in a 
low and Bemi-confideiitinl tone. 

‘All, a horse; did you buy him?* asked the 
Captain, puckering up his clear dark eyes, fis 
was liis wont when he scanned an ugly place in 
the fence towanls uliicli lie wa.s, professionally, 
riding hard in silken jacket. Never had he 
himself j)oekeled a wrongful sixpence ; but he 
knew how slippery are tlie paths on which tlioso 
who deal in horses, whether to buy, sell, or bet, 
must travel, and how hard it is to be concerned 
about those noble, all-enduriiig animals witliiiut 
degenerating into knave or dupe. 

‘No, 1 diilii’t,* rctort,cd the baronet expressively, 
us if lie had been saved from a great danger ; and 
then he turned to welcome ‘Mr Fulford,* ‘Colonel 
Prideaux,* and one or two more honest Hevon 
gentlemen, who had stretched a point to avail 
theiiiselves of tlui invitation of a Carew of (yurew. 
Then in came the two or three other gueste, 
mere London diners-out, clubmen of no especial 
note ; and then dinner was announced, and there 
was a shamhling progress down-stairs, made 
especially awkward by old Sir Thomas Jenks, 
wlio, with his antifiiiated politeness, turned to 
apologise to his fcill(»wers for preceding them 
down the narrow sbii reuse, and caused more than 
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ono clumsy stcjppagc bcfr)ro the banqueting hall 
was reached. 

It was a bad dinner. It could flciircely be 
otherwise, given as it was in Bruton Street, by 
a bachelor baronet on the verge of bankruptcy, 
and whose straitened circumstances did not 
permit him to secure the services of that rara 
avis of domesticity, a good cook. Some of the 
hatt-ered old Carew plate had as yet (‘scaped the 
melting-pot of the silversmith ; and with the 
iii<l of fresh flowers ami liothouse fruit, it made 
iw brave a show as it could ; but tlie waiting was 
bad, the made-dishes were as indigestible com- 
pounds as the p(;rversity of a pastrycook could 
well contrive ; and while some of the wine Avas 
good, much of it was oxocralde. Nor was the 
conversation such as might atone for the short- 
comings of viands and vintages. IVIr Beamish, 
with his oily Cork brngne and (uisy flow of 
words, took th(» lion’s sliare in it ; while the 
only other talker was Colonel Prideanx, who 
commanded a militia battalion soniewhore in 
the westeni counties, and was more ostentatiously 
‘piperlay’ in his discourse than the smartcist 
martinet in the regular army. Captain Spurrier, 
linding himself in uncongenial company, said 
very little. Sir Thomas, after a vain atUunpt 
to intiu’est his neighbours at table in bis usual 
topics, pcttv-sessioiis, poachers, and turnpike 
trusts, became as mute os a fish ; and Sir Pagan, 
as a silent host, found himself unahle. to dispi*! 
the general dullness, lie hnd never h'anuid 
the truth, that dinner-giving is a branch of the 
line ails, and that to assort the company is to 
the full as neecssary to «‘njoyiaeut as it is to 
provide for the C(»mmissariat. lie was himself 
a flhy, moody man, jiain fully conscious of his 
narrow education anci scanty reading, aiel ill 
at ease when not among those of his own set. 
The giving of this j)arlieuhir dinner he looked 
upon as an act of duty, if not (»f actual penanc(‘, 
and was on thorns until the whole affair shouhl 
be ov(*,r, and lie bimself free to resume the 
interrupted thread of his habitual life. 

One member of tbe party, Sii* Pagau 
had disappointed the hopes which his host hail 
secretly eiitertaiijed concerning liis demeanour 
at the festive boar«l. He bad always lia<l a 
high opinion of Arthur Talbot, not merely as 
an honourable gentleman, but ns, whnt the sport- 
ing baronet admired as bumbly as French 
warriors, wlicjn Louis XTV. w;is king, admired 
French wits — ‘a clever fe.llow.’ He had looked 
on him ns a counterpoise to Beamish the 
Corkagian barrister, whose too voluble discourse 
-vvas unrelieved save by the didactic prosiness 
of the militia colonel ; whereas Talbot, fresh 
from Egypt too, and with a memory presumably 
store<l with travellers’ hiles, did not so much 
as enliven the dreariness hy a single allusion 
to dragomans ami dahaheeahs, and contributed 
nothing more to the debate than did heavy 
Squire Fiilford, wliose thoughts were of oilenke 
and drain- tiles and shorthorns. The truth was, 
that Arthur’s thoughts were far away from tlu* 
iinuie<liate purpose of the social gathering. He. 
was unconscious of tin? exceeding badness of the 
iU-co()ki‘d rntnrs; and as for the wine, it mattered 
little to him whether the sherry came from , 
Hamburg or Cadi/, th** champagne from Epemay i 
or Cette. Even the dozen or so of sound claret i 


that Sir Pagau liad brought up reluctantly from 
Ms father’s deplenished cellar, did not, so far 
as his modest share of it went, make itself any 
more noticed by its vidvet smoothness than did 
the acrid beat of the Elbe counterfeit of g(dden 
Amontillado. He cared nothing for the blatant 
talk and circuit jokes of the rising Irish bar- 
rist(ir, and \ras not even aware how very stupid 
and wearisome the party was. 

The truth w^as that Arthur Talbot now felt 
that a riddle which it might have puzzled 
(Kdipus to solve, had suddenly been S(^t before 
him. What was the real cause of tlic quarrel 
or tbe estrangement Ix'tween those twin sisters, 
Clare, and C«»ra, the one so highly placed in tlie 
world’s hierarchy, the other as riciily endowed, 
in spite of lu'r poverty, with Ihe gifts of nature’s 
giving? lie hnd seem enough of both — or thought 
li(‘. had — to feel convinced that their sisterly love 
for nn(‘ anotlu'r was no mere thing of habit, and 
that it must have taken some d(*ep-lying motive, 
some violent WTcncb, to bring about the scandal 
of the s(q)aration. He had seen but y(‘sttu‘day the 
one sister in the soliuim stateliness of h(ir late 
husband’s bomt*. That evening he had spok(m 
Avil.h the other bentiath her hroiher’s roof. Each 
had reccivcjd him with embarrassed cnldne..ss. 
Each bad seemed to be smarting under some 
s(*iise of undeserv('d wrong. Wliat was it that 
had befallen both? The utterances which he 
luul hoard had been so (*nigmatical that they 
obscured rather than eiiligbteiuid his intelligence. 
It is not surju’ising tliat he w.'is reckoned as 
among tli(‘ dummies of the party. 

’J’he. cliimer was over at last ; and coffee and 
cigjirs and ciirat^oa and other li(|ueurs, from 
wliieli Sir Thonm .Teuks, heedful of tlie warnings 
of bis doctor, recoiled as from a rattlesnake, being 
slowly disposed of ; and this not bt‘ing one of 
tbo.se repasts that followed by care I- playing 
as Hundy as the tli under* rr»U succecfls to the lurid 
glare of tlu* lightning, it eamc*. to be time to say 
‘gootl-night.’ Highly respectable Sir Thomas 
WJis the. first 1o take a cere.monious leave of the 
we:a-iod host, and hi-s example was eagerly 
imitated by tbe oilier banqueters. Arthur Talbot, 
who bad been tin; first to come, was in e.flec.t 
the last to go; and be lingered, half iineonscious 
of his motive*, in the. vague hope that Sir Pagan 
might say something to elucidate the mystery 
that hroodi'd over the present relations of the 
two sistei’K. Bi|t nothing was farther from Sir 
Pagan’s thoughts. 

‘Awfully kind of you to come, Talbot, at such 
short notice,’ said the baronet, looking ruefully 
around him, and surveying, with a sort of ingcmii- 
oiis di.sgust, the ruins of the feast, in tlie shape 
of cigar-ends, glaas(‘s huddled tog(ither, and 
d(!ssert dislu’s in confusion. *And a dreadful 
bore, 1 should think, you found it, old man. I 
know I did ! Thought it would never be over. 
The fact is, dear boy, I’m not the man to do 
this sort of thing, any more than I am to he 
^ Lord Chamb(*rlain or Astronomer-royal. At the 
I cliih, it’s different. — Light another cigar? — No I 
I — Then good-night.’ 

I And 80 they part(»d ; ArtMir walking home 
: to his hotel, chewing the cud of his own involved 
I llanights. And at last sleep came to him, 

I and he dreamed that he was in Egypt again, 

I the old Egypt, not the new, one of a ^mMing 
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crowd gathered around the awful beauty of the 
colossal Sphinx, and in the stern, solemn face, j 
as it turned towards him with inscrutable eyes, 
he recognised the features of Madame de 
Lalouve. 

THE DRAMA IN TATTERS. 

To begin at the beginning, is an axiom of niiiio 
which J am never tired of repeating ; and why 
should I not, in mentioning the theatrittals of 
to-day, begin with the ‘ gaff ! ’— Aiiglice, penny 
theatre, that time-honoured institution which 
was at once the solace and amuseinent of my 
boyish days — for the enjoyment of which I have 
frequently sacrificed the gross amount of the 
last ‘tip.’ Of course, my frequent visits to the 
‘Temple of Variety’ were made in secret, an 
additional ingredient to the stolen delights. To 
preserve my credit as a faithful chronicler, I must 
admit that the entrances to these temporary 
‘abodes of bliss’ were almost invariably up a 
court or at the end of a yard, in the innermost 
recesses of which, a<l joining a gaping entry, a 
long bill and a strong bill — painted by band in 
all the colours of the rainbow — was exliibited. 

Gifted with the wisdom of the serpent, the 
lessee of the show spai'cd no pains to coerce the 
nimble penny. The performance's were pro- 
nounced to be imiipie, and notes of admir.atiou 
were typographically scattered in every available 
space. The most important item was of course 
tlie ai'iiounceiiieiit of the title of tlie play for 
evening. For he it known that the proprietor 
of the ‘Temide’ — the which iiarticular establish- 
ment T have now under notice — W'as a most liberal 
intui, at least jus far as ‘hold advertiseinent’ doth 
go. He gjivc us an entire cliange of ])erformance 
every evening, Jind assunu'd, moreover, the oflice 
of ‘guide, philoso])hir, and frii'nd,’ by investing 
wdtli a distinctive epitliet the name of each actor 
and actress in the pr<.)gramme, jis ‘ the bohl,’ ‘ the 
comic,’ ‘the pert,’ ‘the lovely.’ Now, lus the com- 
pany numbered only .six piu'soiis — four males jind 
two females — this perhap.s wius no tliJIicult matt<*r, 
and may be regarded u.s Biipeidluous ; btill, it 
saved the audience a world of trouble. You were 
not called up07i to investigate or criticise the 
conduct of the eutertainiiient, but, like the chiy 
in the pottei’s hand, you were moulded into 
the proper form ere you were consigned to the 
oven above. I use the word ‘oven’ advisedly, 
for when packed to rcph'tion — as freiiueiitly 
happened — it was hot ! ‘ To conclude with a 

Comic Song ! Admis.sion One Penny ! ! Vivat 
Regina ! ! ! ’ in capitals three inches high. 

That delicious touch of ‘ Vivat Regina I’ Every 
reader of the flaming placard rcpejited the words ; 
but no one ever attempted an interpretation of 
them. The nightly bill of fare wjis subject to 
continual alterations, but we kept our ‘Vivat 
Regina’ to the last. 1 have endeavoured thus 
far to present the reader with an accurate account 
of the condition of things on the outside of the 
‘Temple.’ We will now, if you please, step 
within. 

Having contributed the neces.sary arl mission fee 
to a gentleman at the door, who is balancing 
liim.self on a wooden leg, we go up a flight of 
\&vy steep steps, at the top of wdiich we encounter 
another gentleman, known by the name of 


‘Fishy,’ from bis presumed avocation as a retail 
dealer in the finny tribe. You could scent 
him a long while before you saw him. In spite, 
however, of this drawback, he was a general 
favourite wdth the freipienters, from his kindly 
manner and genial flow of humour. Passing 
through the lold.s of a remnant of old sailcloth, 

1 fiml myself in the comer of a large loft — ^partly 
covering a row of stables — stables iinmista kflbly, 
from tlie occasional clamps of tired horses, and 
the fragrant odour wdiich proceeds therefrom — 
a little below the level of tiie footlights, and on 
the far side of the stage. There are no reserved 
seats whatever. Fi’om the raised platform to the 
outer walls are a iiuiuher of rough planks ranged 
longitudinally, ri.sing one above another as in 
an ordinary gallery. Tn the topmost corner on 
the right hiuid is a .small inclosure wdth a counter, 
devoted to the sale of ‘orange.s, apples, and 
giiiger-bee.r.’ 

The arrangemenla behind the curtain are primi- 
tive and simple : there are four tolerably well- 
painted scenes slung upon rolh'rs, comprising an 
exterior, an inti'rior, a W’ood, and a street. T'‘e 
brick w'ork at the back of the stage is coloured 
to represent a landscape. AVinga there are none ; 
hut the prosnuiiuin — three feet w idii on each side 
- being lixed pjirallel with the scats, offers somo 
.slight protection to the actors in their entrances 
uiul exits. The musical element was sparsely 
repre.senteil ; one in-'t-rnment only — a violin — 
constituted the entire orchi'stra. Gjis, of course, 
wjis unavailable, and cjindli's were loo insigni- 
fu'^int ; the authorities therefore resorted to the 
u.se of a fearful compouinl of grease and oil, the 
rume.s of which won', sunbcatiiig. Five pans, in 
shjipe like huge garden saucers, were filled with 
this pT’Bcious liquid, and placed at intervals along 
the edge of the platform, to do duty as ‘floats.^ 
Sometimes the, busiiie,ss of tlie di’iima required a 
night efh'ct ; this w as iininaged by means of a long 
slip of deal, fastened to the stage by hmge.s, but 
lying flat thereon, until the, jippearance of the 
bloodstained sjiectre or tin*, pnllid ghost called for 
thu*hnes.s, when, by tlie aid of a eord attached to 
ejich einl, it was raised, and tlie necessary result 
followed. 

It should be mentioned that there are three 
‘houses’ or performfince.s nightly, each of which 
l;i.std about an lioiir. I’he reader is 8iipp<ised to 
be present at the first of thcsi;, say at seven o’clock. 
Ry this time the audiiiiice has increa.sed in number 
to at least three bnndred, and the noi.se they make 
is deafening. ‘ Stop it, old catgut ! ’ ‘ Pull up 

the rag ! ’ ‘ Now then, loijk alive ! ’ &c. Before 

tlie curtain ri.ses^ however, it may he as well to ^ 
mention a little peculiju’ity attaching to the * 
dramas enacted here. To-night W'e are to have 
Hie Jlvjhlaml Catcrari ; to-morrow, perhaps Tlie 
Outlaw; and the night following, Tfui Freebooter. 

I Thu.s with variations — harping on the same old 
! string — we at last arrive at Rob Roy / so that in 
I reality the ‘change every evening’ is a delusion 
and a snare. I’he hell rings. ‘Order, ordkr, 
or-dcrl’ is voeiferateil lomlly as the curtain 
ri.se.s, and w'e are supj)o.scd to be transported to 
Bonnie Scotland. The prison scene in the Tolbooth 
is rejire-seiited by a cottage interior. Instead of 
the * jiracticable ’ door hung with chains, we have 
a latticed window liberally garnished with flower- 
ing shrubs. 
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The Oaferan enters, followed l>y the Bailie. 
The ‘bold’ boro {vide bill) is dressed oddly enon"h 
—his head-covering is a faint copy of the time* 

! honoured billycock ; and his garments are a 
modern suit of fustian much dilapidated ; whilst 
about his legs curl wisps of straw, and he walks 
with a elonch. Taken altogether, his appearance 
suggests the idea of a cross between a dog-fancier 
and a scavenger. He speaks. Such a voice ! 
Shades of James Prescott Warde and Thomas 
Archer, couhl it have been possible for you 
to have revisited the glimpses of the moon, 
your immaterial shadows must have shiveriid in 
dismay — tones deep as the funereal bell of old 
St Paul’s ; or recalling, it may be, tlie angry boom 
of the lingering thunder as it rolls about th(‘ 
heads of the eternal hills. Still, putting aside the 
incongruous costume, IIutc was stiiif in tlie man. 
He did not ‘mouth’ the part, as my poor old 

friend Jack M was wont to do that of Bash- 

leigh, but treated the matbw tenderly, as though 
he loved it. Strange to relate, 1 met this same 
individual, twenty years after the above perform- 
ance, in a small jirintiiig oflice in the City, ‘com- 
posing-Biick ’ in litind. The calling had changed 
111 the interval, but the well -remembered voice 
W’as as full and as resonant as ever. 

Billy W , the renowned ‘Comic,* was an 

immense favourite ; nothing he could do, or did, 
came amiss to us ; but I doubt if bis concep- 
tion of the part of the Baili<* would have been 
gre^eted with so many signs of approval, had our 
Knowledge of the, original been more familiar. 
The dialect was dropi)e,d alL<»gcl]ier, and the canny 
Glasgow weaver hims(*lf so tj’ansformed, that his 
most intimate friends would have failed to 
recognise him. The curiosities of costume were 
never better exemplified or more fully developed 
than by Billy on this occasion. All the merit 
attaching to originality was bis. JJis personal 
decorations were as llori<l as they were inaecurate. 
A fore-and-aft cocked-luit and leather, surmount(*d 
the most whimsical face you ever saw ; an old 
bob-taileil militia coat, <lecoratod on one arm with 
three good-conduct stripes, was closely buttoned at 
the chin ; but being a world too small iii the 
region of the chest, the aid of a belt was requisi- 
tioned, one of those so much affecttHl by the stage 
British tar— a broad, black, leathern band, with 
a huge brass buckle. His netlnw limbs were clad 
in corduroy shorts, supplemente*! by a pair of wel- 
lingtons. Anything more ludicrous cannot well 
be conceived. But the crowning point is not yet 
reached. In the scene wliere Helen receives 
tidings of the capture of the Chief- the news 
being brought by Basbleigh in the disguise of 
a gillie — an«l the ‘Lament’ is raised, be gave vent 
to his grief by trcdling forth the rollicking pojjuhir 
ditty of All round my hat ! 

My impression was — and it remains to this day 

— that the before-mentioned Jack M , on being 

cast for the part of Rasbleigh, determined to make 
it the most prominent in the piece ; and he did ! 
Dressed in the costume usually worn by the 
third robber in the Miller and hts Men, he looked 
superb, and his shouting was terrific. But his 
grand coup was to be brought about later on, as 
we shall see. 

The, fourth and last remaining male member 
of the ctunpiiny, Mr Herbert Montague, deserves 
honourable mention, not perhaps on account 


of any extraordinary aptitude he displayed, but 
for the profound mystery which surrounded 
him. Nobody seemed to know precisely who 
or what he was. His appearance W7is eminently 
prepossessing. Tall and well made, he carried 
witli him the air of a gentleman. He certainly 
clainuid no parentage in the salubrious neigh- 
bourhood of the Lower Marsh. That he lived 
‘over the water* was strongly inferred from 
the fact of his having been met on one occasion 
crossing Waterloo Bridge in a cab. It therefore 
naturally occurred to us habitude that he was 
connected in some remote way with the titled 
aristocracy at the West End ; but as no evidence 
in corroboration of this popular belief was c,v(‘r 
fortliconiing, it is just possible there was no truth 
in it. Anyway, the fact remains that he was 
always b(*tter clothed, both on and off the stage, 
than his fellow's ; that he never appeared to l>e 
with(»ut money — this was a most remarkable 
feature ; and that, moreover, our surly doorkeeper 
— he of the W'ooden leg — ahvays touched the 
rim of bis broken beaver in deference, whenever 
he passed in or out. Mr Herbert Montague — 
there w'as a flavour of the ‘ uj)per ten * even in the 
name — who ‘doubled’ the parts of Francis and 
Captain Thornton, w'as not as yet in possession of 
tin; powt'rs of a Macready or a Kean ; indeed, to 
put it mildly, he could not cact .at all ; yet was 
there a ceitdn ])ropri(‘ty in the delivery of the 
words set dowm for him ; beyond that, an innate 
love of the truth bids me avow that he Wcis a 
stick, a stick of sticks ! 

Take a provident housewife, who, careful of her 
store of newly gatlu'red fruit, earefnlly Bcle,cta 
those that are, damagc'd from others that remain 
unbruised, so I, having disposed of and set aside 
the inferior article, come now to discuss the 
merits t>f the rboieest and best ! Our leading 
la<ly >vas a very fair aeti’ess indianl, shining par- 
ticularly in pathetic parts. She endisavoured to 
maki‘ every charact(T slu; undertook fall into the 
tearful groove, liad the ‘melting mood* ready 
at the slightest liiiit, and sometimeB without. 
But ]H*rliups the most singular thing in connec- 
tion with this lachrymose obligato was this — the 
fits of emotion, how'ever prolonged and powerful, 
never affected the amlicnce in a sympathetic sense. 
Not that wt; wtae insensible to the due present- 
ment of si»rruw or pain ; no, far from that ; 1 
fancy that most of us had been life-long com- 
panions w'ith these, in addition to cold and 
hunger ; the secret of our apparent want of 
feeling arose not from callousness, be it observed, 
but through the too profound contemplation of 
the eccentricities of a ‘ swivel ’ eye ! tne owner 
of wbicli wjis the wife of tlie Maegregor. In the 
lighter or more level passages, this defect was 
not BO prominent, and but for a latent sense of 
its uttx'F incongiuity, would liave rcaised a laugh ; 
but when, in the more vehement pai*ts, her excite- 
ment increasiid, the visual organ grew so restless 
and so fearfully ‘ swdvelly,’ that we were reduced 
to a state of coma, quite subversive of anything 
like applause. 

Last, ‘ though not least in our dear love,* 

comes pretty Mary L , the pert soubrette ; in 

private life the wife of our leading man, and the 
mother of tliree little ones. In those early days, 
I pictured to myself no fairer form of female 
beauty. As bright and as lively as a spring 
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morning, slie never approached th(; front without 
a welcome from o\ir ready hands, whilst her 
clu*erful laughter-loving face set us all aglow 
witli merriment. As Di Vernon and Hamish, 
there was small opportunity for the display of 
h(T peculiar talent ; but her mere presence seemed 
to add a beauty to the scene which it liad lackeil 
h(‘f()re. With true womanly tact, she treated us 
always as children, as indeed we were, never 
soiling her sweet lips with a double-meaning or 
a cant phrase. No matter how noisily lier com- 
panions were occasionally greeted, she was always 
received wnth the utmost sobriety and respect ; 
indeed, w'c looked up to her as soiiu'thin" l>ett(*r 
than ourselves. If there was anything like an 
approach to an uproar, it was instiintly fjnelled 
by an entrciiting woixl from her, and sometimes 
she would promise ns a song if we were * good ! * 
ITnheimled and untaught as we were, without 
the slightest hint of that technical knowledge 
which comprises a musical education, we testi- 
fi<Hl our delight at this announcement by repeated 
sliouts and bravos. Of Jenny Lind, who just at 
this time had reached the zenith of her fume, 
we knew nothing except by rejiort ; but wv, luul 
our own private opinions as to wli<;t.lier our dear 
favourite could not, if opportiinily offered, speedily 
t'lke the sliine out of her. 

Tlie drama concluded, Mary would come to 
the front, ace.ompanied by a Jew premonitory bars 
of the air— from the violin- -with which she was 
about to favour us. 1 fancy that her rt^perfoirr 
was limited to two songs, perhaps Ix.'caiise I never 
heard her sing any others ; hut they were gems 
of the purest water : TJowe, firrH HomiPy and 
UUtltpwg Old Staira. Altogether witliout artistic? 
training, the little wennan would achieve a posi- 
tive triumph in the rendering of these plaintive 
melodies. The tender and expressive tone with 
which she uttorcid tlie word ‘Home’ invested it 
witli a new meaning, so exquisitely touching, 
that the tears would fall unawares, and transform 
our sadness into a sweet soitow. 

Now that I have advertised you <»f the 
strong points and failings of our very select 
histrionic troupe, we will, if you please, revert 
to the closing scene of the drama. ‘ From infor- 
mation received,’ we had learned that tlie hero 
had fallen into the hands of the ruthless Saxon, 
and that the worst was anticipated — hence the 

‘ Lament.’ At the conc-lnsion of Billy W ’s 

well-chosen and appropriate ballad, we were 
suddenly surprised by a loud cry of ‘Grega- 
rach ! ’ as the escaped Outlaw hounds u])on tlie 
stage armed with one of those short hasket-hilted 
swords, so precious, and so well remem Ix'red by 
the transpontine youth of fifty years ago. Rasli- 
leigh, who stands at the ojiposite corner, defiant 
and determined, is armed with a similar weajuui. 
He knows perfectly well that the hunted High- 
lander has ‘come’ for him, and although his foot 
is not upon his native heath, he evidently means 
to do or die. The stage has been cleared to the 
bare wall at the hack, and all superfluous articles 
of dniss removed ; and the combatants proceed 
to business in the most leisurely manner, keeping 
time and step to the tune of Lodoiska. This is 

Jack M ’s grand opportunity. If in the very 

nature of things theatric, he cannot he the leading 
man, he will at least re.taliate by being to that 
exalted individual a terror and a piiuishmcnt 


to the hitter end. He scowls, he storms ; the 
mimic battle assumes a terrific character; the 
flashing blades quiver in the murky gleam of 
the grease-pots, as the deadly ccunbatants chose 
each other round and round to the hurried 
notes of the instrument. Jack lashes iiimself 
into a state of furious excitement dreadful to 
behold, as he aims a tremendous blow at his 
opponent’s head ; this the picturesque Scot avoids 
by stepping aside, while at the same instant 
lie passes his sword up to the hilt below the 
uplifted arm of his antagonist. Under ordinary 
eireumstaiie.es, this thrust would have been 
sufficient to give the quietus to ‘any man of 
woman born.’ Not so with llashleigh ; he, like 
the proverbial Englisliiniin, did not know when 
he vva.s beaten ; he merely gasped a mighty *Oh !’ 
and staggei’inl to the wall, waiting e.vents. 

It was very clear to me that if tlu* Oateran 
did not quickly dispose of his enemy, the violimt 
exercise necessarily entailed in the accomplish- 
ment of that desirable object would he too much 
for him. A truce, therefore, was tacitly agreed 
upon until sufficient hivath should he recov«T< I 
to eoiitinuc the fight. They glared at each other 
from opposite corners. Jack’s contortions, owing 
to the wound he had received, were ten’ihle to 
witness. We incline to the belief that it would 
he a mercy to finish him out-of-hand, and so end 
his sufferings. But it is not to be yet. ().ssa 
must be piled upon IVlion. The Mac, I could 
plainly see, was sick and tired of the whole thing ; 
/u' knew that tJiis exhilamting amusement wouhl 
have to he repeated three times during the night, 
and he wanted to get off and rest. You see 
‘Jack’s delight’ was Mae’s pain, and Jack knew 
it ! The stage was in his possession now. Was 
he to forego some of liis finest efforts heeaiiso 
Boh, forsooth, was not so strong in the arm as 
lie was ? The fates forbid ! 

Diii'ing this short interval, .Tack had managed 
by some occult means to wliihui liis face and 
place thereon some additional marks of the 
tdoody fray. Once more do the eomhatants 
apju'oaeli each ()tln*r. Jack, through sheer weak- 
ness, fulls (111 oik ; knee, looking ns vicious as 
a wounded rat. Slow music. Boh, in whose 
breast a wealth of manliness lie.s hidden, dis- 
daining to take a mean advantage of a fallen 
foe, descends to the same level. Tlio contest 
now continues languidly for a minute or two in 
this position — each on one knee. A^ociferoiis 
applause shakes the roof-tree as Jack, Avith 
quickened energii's, makes a BUperhuniaii effort 
to rise to his feet. This movement he aceom- 
plishes after a severe struggle. Standing erect, , 
lie hliouks ‘(hmie on!’ This invitation is re- 
s]Kmded to with alacrity by the Maegiegor, who 
‘eoriic.s on* with vigour, and at once, without 
more ado, tenders him another stub, which 
apiiareiitly goes clean throiigli his body, as wo 
de'^cry the end of the blade at his ]»ack. This 
llirust so deftly given s(*ttles our friend’s little 
business for a period, and he falls prone upon 
his face in the centre of the stage. The re- 
mainder of the characters, male and female, now 
enter from each sidci ; and the entire scene ia 
glorified by a blaze of red -fire as the curtain 
descends slowly to the tuneful melody of Auld 
Ltnujsipip. Jack ia ‘called’ to receive the unani- 
mous plaudits of the entire house ; these he 
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accopls with a smile as the hero of the 

eveiiin", and retires to enjoy a wliiff of the fra- 
gTiiiit weed and a drauj^lit of beer. 

Thus ends a chronicle of the Drama in Tatters. 

OUR NEW MANAGER. 

IN FOUR CHAPTERS. — CHAPTER I. 

A SHORT half-hour’s walk from Sandsmouth — a 
lar"e seaport on the Roiith(u*n English coast — ^lies 
the secluded village of Bithfiidd. It is but a 
small place, and may fairly be described as 
secluded ; for although so near a large town, yet 
Ijdng on a ci<Jss-road between two other roads — 
which themsi-lv(is were never of great importance, 
and arc now shorn even of that by the railways 
— Bithlield seems to ha\e grown lonelier and 
quieter than ever. 

A little, outside of the village, and between 
it and the. town, stood FernloAV (Cottage, the 
Kisidence of Mrs Valleiis. This at least was 
the title by which she was known to the 
few persons — her tradesmen chiefly — who had 
occasion to speak of her ; but it was given 
principally on account of her mature age, for 
she was past middle, life ; and as a sort of 
compliment, rather thmi as iiriplying the exist- 
ence, past or pre.«ent, of a Mr Vallens. She 
lived a retired, solitaiy life, and was so reserved 
in her manner as to repel the few I'esidents of 
Bith field who had sought her actiuaintance. So 
reserved was she, that no foot save that of her 
own servants crossed her threshold month afUa* 
month ; hut at the opening of our story, an in- 
cident occurred wdiich changed this monotony in 
some degree. 

When hfrs Vallens walked out, she usually 
Rfilected the loast-frequeiited ]jaUis ; and with 
her deep double veil screening her face, her 
features were almost invisible to the few persons 
whom she encountered. One afternoon she wa.s 
following a bypath which led across some fields 
to a farmhouse and cottages, when she came 
suddenly upon a spectacle which startled lier. 
At the foot of a large tree knelt a gij'l of souk; 
eighteen or uiiicteeii years, supporting a boy, 
a mere cbild, chid in the commonest rustic garh 
of the neighbourhood. He was evidently iuseu- 
sihle ; and as the dress of the giii was shiined 
with blood, tuid the face of the boy was also 
marked, it was clear that he had received some 
injury. 

The girl was holding a small scent-bottle to his 
nosti’ils, and on heaidug a step, looked up. ‘ Oh, 
I am so glad some one has come !’ she exclaimed. 
* I saw this poor little fellow fall from this tree ; 
and when 1 came up, his forehead was covered 
wdtli blood, and he was quite senseless. What 
can we do ? ’ 

The mysterious lady of Fernlow Cottage imme- 
diately dropped on one knee by the side of the 
nurse and lier patient ; then with dexterous and 
gentle touch, examined into the injuries the boy 
had sustained. ‘He is not very seriously hurt, 
I think,’ she said ; ‘and if you will hold him 
until 1 bring some water — there is a spring just 
here— he will recover. — You are not afraid 

*N— no,’ said the girL ‘It is very dreadful 


to look at all this blood, and to see liim looking 
like deatli ; but 1 will hold him.’ 

Without another word, the elder lady dis- 
appeared, but returned almost immediately with 
her bonnet filled with water — greatly to the 
younger lady’s horror ; for she, after the manner 
of her sex, had noted the costly materials of 
which the article was composed. The water was 
sprinkled over the boy’s face. He almost imme- 
diately sighed and opened his eyes. Tlie elder 
huly drew out her handkerchief, with which she 
bathed his brow and washed away the clotted 
blood, then boimrl it carefully round an ugly 
cut which this process had reudered plainly 
visible. 

By this time the lad could speak ; then with 
an effort he stood upright, and was able to explain 
that he lived in one of the cottages by the farm- 
house ; that he had been bird-nesting. The rest 
the ladie.s knew more about than himself. By 
their assistance, the lad was enabled to walk 
slowly towards the farmhouse, until the party 
met a labourer who knew him, and kindly took 
him in charge. 

Jlelieved of this can*, the younger nurse had 
an opportunity to contemplate and bewail the 
really unsightly blotches on her light-col on re<l 
dross ; tlio beholding of which, or the reaction 
natural after her excitement, alfecttjd her to 
tear.s, which had in them a strong suspicion of 
hystoric.s. 

‘ (Jonio to my house, my dear child,* said Mrs 
Vallens, speaking with a softness and tenderness 
for which low of her neighbours would have 
given her credit. ‘ It is close by ; and as 1 must 
send a servant into the town to ask Dr Wright 
to come out to the farm and see the boy, she 
shall call upon your fri(*.nds and bring another 
dr(*ss for you ; or I can lend you one ; whichever 
you please.’ 

‘But your bonnet is spoiled,’ said tlie girl, 
through her tears ; ‘ and such a beautiful bonnet 
too!’ Then remembering that a question had 
been n.sked or iin])lie.d, continued : ‘I should feel 
ghid if you coidd send w«.)rd ; and yet it would 
frighten my mother so much ! No ; 1 had better 
go homo. 1 live in Bithfie.ld, in the Lower Down 
Road ; iiiy name is DainetL — Marian Dornett, 
and ’ 

‘1 know you, Miss Darnett,’ interrupted her 
companion with a quiet smile; ‘although you 
perhaps do not know me ; and as we are now 
close to mv house, we had better go in and 
decide upon our plans.’ 

This wjis the beginning of an intimacy between 
the recluse proprietress of Fernlow Cottage and 
Miss Marian Damctt, two beings os opposite in 
their appearance and, one would have supposed, 
in their tastes as could easily be found. For 
Marian waa iwithcr shy and timid, yet frank and 
cheerful withal. She had heazd too, by local 
gossip, of lull's Vallens, and held her in the same 
dislike, almost dread, as did most of her neigh- 
bours. She found, however, that while Mrs 
Vallens still held the same repellent front to all 
others, she waa so kind and gentle to her, and 
w'cleomed her so cheerfully to ner home — though 
never could she be induced to return the visil^ 
that Mazian felt sure she had been secretly 
pining for companioziBhip, and was thazikful for 
the chance whicn threw them together. 
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OUR NEW MANAGER. 


Solitary and secluded as had been her residence 
at Femlow Cottage, Mrs Vallens must have 
exercised the proverbial quickness and closeness 
of a woman’s observation ; for Marian soon found 
— greatly to her confusion at first — that this lady 
was fully acquainted with her intimacy with a 
certain good-looking young fellow, Phil Hartlehv, 
a clerk in the shipping and general mercantile! 
firm of More, Keelb)'^, & Co., one of the principal ; 
houses in San<lsniouth. WJien Mrs Vallens had 
flhown how far her knowledge extended, find her 
kindly manner had won Marian’s confidence, she 
Wiis evidently pleased to lead the lattcn* to speak 
freely and to receive the little confidences the 
girl liud to impart. 

Having commenced our story as it were in the 
middle, we are debarred from making the usual 
detailed explanations in ri'gard to the positions 
and antecedents of our characters ; for tlii.s the 
reader should he thankful. We shall iiuu*ely say, 
in reference to Marian’s friciuls, that they were 
in a respectable although not extcuisive way of 
business in the town, living, as being cheaper 
ami pleasanter, in the suburbs. Of Mr Philij) 
Hartleby, Mrs Valhuis had a pretty accurate 
knowledge. He was the son of fi surgeon who 
had owned one of the best ])ractice8 in Sands- 
mouth ; but he — the surgeon— was an easy-going, 
careless fellow, clever enough in his profession, 
but not in much else besides ; so, when be died, 
at the age of forty or so, his only son found 
himself with no prohission an<l no property. 
He was, however, a clever, energetic young fellow, 
by no means disposed to eat the brca<l of idleness, j 
y living, by the help of friends, obtained a clerk- I 
fillip in the house of More, Keelby, & Co., he 
worked with such a will, that he soon obtaiiuMl 
promotion, and was now looked upon as the most 
rising man in the estahlisliimuit. 

The proprietress of FtTiilow Cottage encouraged 
Marian to speak of tlie young man, .and took 
pleasure in her little histoiy, Ih’osaic, and com- 
monplace as sncli a history would have seemed 
to many, yet there is a lialo of romance iiiscj)aj’- 
ahle from the plain(‘st love-story, which is dear 
to woman, even when she is reserv(‘d and hermit- 
like, as was Mrs Vallens. Not that Mfirian would 
now ever allow that there was anything in the 
least degree harsh or repellent in the tempera- 
ment of her new friend. It was only mannen*, 
the young lady contended— the eflect^ she was 
certain, of some early sorrow. Perhaps, l\farian 
used to think, and sometimes say to Phili]>, 
perhaps she had once loved as they loved, and 
liad been less liappy ; thus, in her turn, weaving 
Bomething of romance about the lady. 

One evening, some months after the incidents 
just related, when spring had grown to summer, 
and summer was fadnig into autumn, Phil 
Hartleby called at Mr Damett’s house, in the 
Lower Down Rood. This was no unusual circum- 
fitanee with him ; but on this particular evening 
he W’as to take Marian to a schoob’oom hard by, 
where W'as to be held a rehearsal for a certain 
local concert, at which the young lady was to 
fiing. She had a voice at once sweet and power- 
ful, and w^hich had been well trained. Although i 
she made no claim to be a fini.she<l vocalist of the i 
operatic pattern, nevertheless in ballads and songs ' 
she was very attractive ; and as it turned out, j 
this concert became sonietliing like a turning- { 


|)oint in her liitherto quiet and unobtrusive 

On this night, too, Phil was full of newrs ; the 
changes wiiich had been spoken of so long in the 
gi'cat lioiLse of More, Keelby, & Co. had at hist 
taken place. ; the style of the firm would be pre- 
served as liitherto, hnt old Mr More would retire, 
and a new' partner would come in — had come in, 
he uTulerstood. This was Mr Pike, a gentleman 
of iiunuinse capital, and still more immense 
hiisinpps capacity and energy ; so Phil was in- 
foi‘nic<l. He was to be the managing partner ; 
the ruling spirit ; everything, in fact ; and under 
his sway, the firm might po.ssibly grow to 
tenfold its present extent. Then, when Marian 
was walking by his side to the rehearsal, Phil 
added u fancy sketch to these particulars, which 
he had not deemed necessary to draw before 
the family circle. This sketch had i-eference to 
the widiu* field opeiual to the*, statf of the firm 
by the change ; thi*ir hi'.ttered positions ; their 
early, and of course ahvays happy mariiages, and 
the possibility of some one of the number being 
selected to lake charge of the accounts at P e 
London hraiudi of tlie liouse. If this were so, 
tlie delights of living in the metropolis might 
fall to the lot of Mr Pliil Hartlc*))y, ancl his wdfe — 
that wronhi he ; and they, like all residents in 
the provinces, thought of London very much us 
we are told tlnur predecessors thought of it in 
Whittington’s time. 

Much of the information, apart from this sketch, 
which, as we have ex]>laine(l, w'aa reserved for 
a select listener, was earnestly discussed by Hr 
Darnctt, to whom it w'aa os interesting as to 
Philip himself, as the fornu'r did what was, for 
him, a large business with the firm, and it W'os 
of importance that he should know whether cer- 
tain lacilities for tran.sacting this business would 
lie. increased or diniini.sJie«l by the change. Philip 
look a very sanguine*, view, basing his conclu- 
sions upon the clianu’.ter w'hicli had prece(li*d 
the. new' partner, w ho w'a.s said to liave no ohl- 
fa.shiont*d notions which w'onld cramp and restrict 
the lmsin(*ss, such as Mr Moj-e sometimes laboured 
under. No ; he was one wdio liked the customers 
to ‘go ahead tlu*. faster and farlher the better. 
These, were evidently agreeable tidings to Mr 
Darnett, and he w’as us thoroughly prepared os 
Phiiij) himself to rejoice in the. coming of Mr Pike. 

Loth before and after the reliearsal, which 
w'lis hnt of shoji duration, this kind of conversa- 
tion jircvaileil, and Philip having seen Mtirian 
to her father’s house, left in even higher spirita 
th:ui he came, at the pros])ec,t which the advent 
of the new partner oiieued to hiinseK and his^ 
friends. 

Phil’s home was in Sandsmouth ; and oa he 
entered a suburb of the town, he heard the sound 
of angiy voices, and, turning a sharp angle of 
the road, came in sight of the speakera. A 
gentleman on liorsc.back was engaged in alter- 
cation with a man at the roadside ; the latter 
was holding some object in liis arms ; in the 
darkness, Philip could not at first accurately make 
out what this was. Tw'o or three men from 
a neighbouring beerhouse had come out at the 
Sf)uml of tlie voices, and stood looking on and 
smoking, writh but a languid interest, as no 
cliance of a personal conllict seemed likely to be 
evolved. 
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I TIjc man on the footpath was a low- looking, 
shabbily (IiosscmI fellow, not of the rustic or 
labouring type, but rather of the ‘flash’ townsman 
order, being indeed just the man upon whom 
a police offie(;r’s eyes would turn by instinct. 

‘That’s a lie, and you know it,* he saitl bitterly, 
in continuation of some earlier argument ‘The 
dog was trying to get out of your way, till you 
liit him with your whip and drove the poor brute 
under your horse’s feet I wish 1 hful you oft* 
your horse out on the Downs here, T would give 
you something to remember him by.’ 

‘ Why, I have seen you before ! ’ exclaimed 
the gentleman. ‘Now you move into the light, 
I recollect you.’ The man shrank bjick a ]»ace 
or two here, so as to avoid the rays of a gaslight 
which shone from the ncughbouring beerhouse. 

‘ Oh ! you need not slink hack,* continued the 
horseman ; ‘ 1 know you ! I saw you on the race- 
course yesterday. You are a lhinihlcrigg<*r ; a 
three-card man ; and a pickpocket into the 
bargain, T liave no doubt If I could see the 
p(dice sergeant now, I would have you locked up 
at once.* 

A murmur from the lookers-on implied that 
this was not fair fighting, and had nothing to 
do wdth the points under discussion. 

‘Look here, sir,’ said the man, encouraged 
prohably” by this token of sympathy, and turning 
to Philip as the most important member of his 
audience; ‘you see. this poor dog* — he open<‘d 
his arms as he spoke, and showed that what he 
held was a little brown <log ; dying or dead, so 
T’hilip judged from the helpless maniuu’ in which 
it was lying. 

1 ‘Poor fellow!* said Phil, in the ])itving tone 
one instinctively falls into on seeing a sulfcring 
dumb animal. 

‘Are you one of the gang?* demanded the 
rid(*r, who was clearly not distinguished for 
go(»d temper. 

Phil looked rather angrily up at the speaker, 
and mot his eye. lie was a man of niitldle age, 
dark complexion, and witl^ remark.'ibly glossy 
Avliiskew, while his ey(?s W’cre keen unfeeling 
eyes- so thought I’hil, as he noted them in a 
single glance by the gaslight. ‘T know no more 
of a gang than yourself,’ retorted Phil. ‘I am 
only sorry to see the poor little dog in such a 
shite. The man seems fond of him, and yon 
cannot wonder if he, feels its loss.’ 

I ‘lie should feel something else, if I had my 
I will,’ returned the horseman ; ‘and if yon arc 
; not one of the gang, you had better be careful 
I how you pick your companions, for if I meet 
' a pnliceman, I will conic hack with him ; so you 
had better clear off.’ With this he put sjmrs 
to his horse and wiis out of sight directly. 

‘What made him so terribly out of temper 
with you?* said Phil. ‘Had you had much of 
a quarrel before I came up ? * 

‘ Yes ; W’e just about did have a row,’ said 
the man. ‘He killed poor Tiny, and he did it 
on purpose. If we had been in a quieter place, 
out on the Downs, for instance, I would have 

I put him* The man did not finish his 

j Bent dice. 

I ‘What made him say you were a cardsharper 
I and so on?* asked Pliil, who regretted the 
indiscreet question the moment he had asked it. 

I ‘What made him say it?* echoed the man. 


* Why, because T am one, that *s why. I have 
been working the race-meeting down here, but 
with hitUir bad luck. I have tried the cards ; 
I have tried the purse-trick ; I have tried all 
T know, but couldn’t draw a coin from the stingy 
chawbacons about here. I lost every shilling 
1 put on the horses ; and now me and Tiny w'as 
on the tramp ; and this pipe of tobacco what I 
was smoking was tlie last 1 had got, and neither 
me nor Tiny knew where to get our supper 
to-night nor our breakfast in the morning. But 
we had been in such a fix before this ; and I 
would have gone without a meal for inyself-- 
and have done it., mister — before Tiny should 
have gone without his; and now he’s dead. 
I always had a friend while he was alive, 

and now ’ The. tramp, for such he clearly 

was, faltered in his speech here, and under 
pretenc,o of pushing hack his ragged hair, Philip 
saw him draw the cuff of his sleeve across his 
eyes. 

The young man hesitated a mr.)xnent, then 
drawing half-a-crown from his pocket, olfered it 
to the other. ‘This is not a great deal,* said 
Phil ; ‘ hut it will help you to get a lodging 
for to-night, and to-morrow something may 
turn np.* 

‘ Well ! * exclaimed the tramp, after a pause 
of astonishment; ‘1 didn’t expect this, mister 
— T didn’t indeed. I’m very much obliged to 
you for it ; hut if you think I was working the 
oracle for this, in ttdling you what I did, I’m 
blessed if 1 want it. I don’t, really. Sleeping 
in a barn is nothing fiv4i to me ; aial I shouldn’t 
like you to think, though i am a thiinblerigger, 
that * 

‘ O nonsense, ! * said Phil ; ‘ I give it to you 
for jioor Tiny’s sake. 1 am fond of dogs myself, 
so 1 quite understand your sorrow at his (l(‘ath.’ 

‘Thank you, mister; t thank you kindly for 
this half-crown,’ said tlui man. ‘But though 
you’ve got a feeling lieait, you can’t understand 
what T feel at losing this diinih creature. But 
if ever I get a chance of si[uaring it with that 
fellow* 

‘Come! don’t talk such dangerous non.sense,* 
said I’hil. ‘ I dare.say he, has forgotten all about 
yiai by this time ; at anyrate lie did not come 
back with tlie police. You know you ought 
not to talk like that.’ 

‘He’s a had one — a rank had one, sjnte of 
his hurisC and his swidl clothes,’ retorted the 
other ; ‘and always was.’ 

‘ Always was ! ’ repeated Phil. ‘ Have you 
ever seen him hefoi’o ? ’ 

The man looked at I’hil with a curious smile 
before replying, then said: ‘Did you see me 
move out of the liglit when he said he knew 
me? — You did. Well, 1 • didn’t want him to 
recollect loo much. P’raps he did see me oii 
the racecoursi; ; for, I tell you freely, I have been 
there with the. earths ; but p’raps he did not. 
It’s just us likely he only thought lie did. 
Directly I spoke to him and told him my 
opinion, before you was there, you know, I saw 
a look come upon his face, as if he was trying 
to recall something he hud seen or heard a good 
while ago.’ 

‘ Widl, good-night,’ said Phil ; ‘ I wish you 
better luc.k and a better trade. Get out of 
Sandsmoutli anyhow.’ 
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‘ mister, and good-luck to you,* 

said the tminp. ‘As to my trade, it’s pretty 
near all that is left to me. 1 think 1 saw you 
in a certain warehouse to-day ; and if 1 am I'ight, 
you will find there ai*e people in other trades 
quite as bad as me. But you’ve got a kind 
heart, mister; and if ever I can do you a good 
turn, I will.* And with this, they parted. 

A CHINESE FUNERAL. 

I WAS disturbed one day during my mid-day 
me.'il at Hong-kong by a commotion in a street 
adjoining the one in which 1 was residing, caused 
by a Cliinese funeral of more than tlie usual 
])retensioiis. As very little is known among 
foreigners, even those residing in CJiina, in regard 
to ‘celestial’ obsequies and their nnianings, I took 
some trouble to gather inrorniatioii icgarding 
the strange pagi'antry whi«di 1 that day wit- 
nessed. 

It is the general custom in (fiiina, when a 
man is about to die, for tlje ehlest son in 
remove him from the bed to the floor of the 
principal I’oom of the house, where he is laid 
with liis feet to the door. The iidiahitants of 
the province of Euh-kien are in tlie habit of 
])lacing a pie,ce of silver in the mouth t»f the 
(lying persoJi- with wliicdi he may pay his fare 
into the next world — and carefidly stoj)ping up j 
his nose and curs. In certain cases they make 
a hole in the roof, to I’acilitiite the exit of the 
spirits nroceediiig from his body ; their belief 
being that each person poss(*sses seven animal 
B(‘fises, which die, with him ; and three souls, one 
of which enters Elysium aii<l receives judgment ; 
another abides with the tablet wliich is pvepju’ecl 
to commemorate the deceased ; and tne thii’d 
dwells in his toinh. ‘ 

WJiethcr all these practices are ohscTved in 
Hong-kong, 1 am \inahle to say ; probably the 
Betting open of the windows and doors is regarded | 
as a preferable proceeding to making a hole in 
the roof, more especially when the death 
happens to octmr in the lowest room of a 
three-storied house. Here, however, as els(*where, 
the iiitelligeiiee of the death of the head of a , 
family is cominunicated as speedily as possible ' 
to all his relatives, and the household is dressed | 
ill white — the mourning colour of (fliiiiu. Priests ; 
and women hired to inonrn are sent for at the 
same time ; and on their arrival, a table is set ! 
out with meats, fruits, lighted candles and joss- | 
sticks, for the delectation of the souls of the 
deceased ; and the wailing and weeping by the 
mourning-women is relieved at intervals by the ' 
intoned i^rayers of the priest or the discordant 
‘ tom-tomming * of ‘musicians’ who have also 
been called to assist in the ceremonies. The 
women weej) and lament with an emu'gy and 
dolefulness wliicli, if genuine, w’ould be highly 
commendable ; but ungenerous ‘ barbarians ’ of 
extensive acquaintance with the Chinese assert 
that this apparently oYtTwlndniing grief is, at 
least in the majority of cases, mere Bhaiii. In 
regard to the nearest relatives of the deceased, it 
would be uncharitable to presume tlicre is not 
a considerable amount of real grief beneath all ! 
this weeping and wailing ; but hired niourncrs, 
who are usually the most demonstrative on these 
occasions, can hardly be expected to launch every I 


other day into convulsive laimuitations of a 
genuine nature over the death of individuals 
they hardly know by name. As it is, the priest 
usually directs these emotional demonstrations 
much in the same way as a conductor controls 
the performance of a bund of musicians : now 
there are a few irregular wails ; then a burst 
of them, relieved in turn by a few nasal notes 
from the priest, the intervals being filled up 
by the ‘tom-toms,* and an occasional titter from 
the latest coni(‘rs. 

1 One of the strangest features in the obsequies 
1 witne.sscd was the erection of a Plriictnre in 
front of the honse in whicli the death occurred, 
to enable the colli ned hofly to he brought down 
to the roadway from the room in which it 
was lying. Tlie house being a tliive-storied one, 
.and the body lying in one of tlic tiqmiost rooms, 
tlie erection, which furnished a sloping footway 
of jdaiiks from the room to the road, and a 
landing at the top, had necessarily not only to 
be lofty hut substantial. Communication was of 
course had with the room thi’ougli tlie window. 
Tluisc structures are, 1 believe, ereefed for two 
reasons- first, because strange families in a house 
object, on HiipiTstitious grounds, to a corpse being 
taken through their rooms ; and secondly, because 
it is uliiio,st impracticable to get a heavy Chinese 
coffin down the narrow tortuous stairs of many 
of the native houses. For a similar reason, 
no body in course of transjiortation from one 
part of China to another ior the purpose of 
interment is allowed to pass through any walled 
town. No corjKse, eithoi*, is ever allowed to he 
carried across a landing-place or to pass through 
a gateway whicli can in any way be construed 
as pertaining to the Enqieror. The Chinese are 
intleed so^ suiierstitious in regard to deatli as 
seldom to mention that word itself, prefenang to 
take refuge in a circuml(>cution, such, for instance, 
as ‘having become immortal.’ 

What may be particularised us the public 
obsequies of the deceased, on the sjieeial 
occa.siou I ndcr to,, were comnniiced by a 
procession issuing from tbe house on the mission 
known us ‘ buying the water ’ wliere.with to wasli 
the body of tlie deceased. 'First came the ‘musi- 
cians ’ (save the word) ; then a priest, wearing 
a long robe of a dark -red colour and a sort of 
college caj) ; and lastly, tlie white-clad mourners. 
On tlie mainlaml, the procession would prdbably 
have repaiied to the nearest river, well, or even 
the wet ditch of the city, for the water ; but these 
antiquated conveniences being scarce in Hong- 
kong, the sorrowful cortege on this occasion 
was compelled to wend its steps to the govern- 
ment hydrant at the. end of the street ! ’ 
The leading actor in this ceremony of ‘buying 
the water* was, os usual, the eldest son of the 
deceased, a hoy about seven or eight years of age. 
Notwitlistaiiding his youth, however, his part 
was perforiiied with an exactness that must have ^ 
resulted from a considerable amount of previous 
instruction. Bearing in his hand a wand covered 
with white indented paper, supported on each 
side by a female relative, and bending nearly 
double in tokem of liis intense grief, this young 
scion of the deceased proceeded slowly and gravely 
in the direction of the hydrant, the ‘band* mean- 
while doing their best with the tom-toms and 
that close imitation of the Scotch bagpipe, Uie 
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Cliinoflc pipe. Airivccl at the hydrant, the party 
knelt around that useful apparatus ; the 
‘iniiHieians* redoubled their exertions, and the 
jiriest his prayei*8 ; more incense was burned, 
and a ti’einendous burst of wailing and lamenta- 
tion went up from the mourners. While these 
performances were in operation, the youth to 
whom I have just reterred drew, with the 
rerjuiHito prostrations and solemnity, a basin of 
water from the hydrant, and then scattered 
a lew coins on tlui ground by way of payment. 
It is essential in this ceremony tliat the water 
should be paid for. The procession thereaft<*r 
returned to the house, where doubtless the body 
of the deceased was washed by the boy, in com- 
pliance with the custom of his country. 

After the body of the deceased is washed 
in this manner, it is dressed in the best clotht'a 
which belonged to the man in his lifetinie, a liat 
being placed on liis head, a iiin in his hand, and 
shoes on his feet, tlie idea being that he will be 
clothed in these habiliments in Elysium, and 
consequently that he must appear there as a 
respectable and superior member of society. 
At intervals <lnring these and subsequent cere- 
monies, gilt and silvered paper in the shape 
of coins and sycee bars is burned, in the belief 
that it will also pass into the invisible world, 
where it will be recoined into solid cash ; and 
clothes, sedan -fdiairs, furniture, bu Haloes and 
horses, made of paper, are transferred on the 
saineTfirinciplc to the ‘better land' for the benefit 
of the dead. 

The body was now brought through the window 
and placed in the coHin on the stage at the to]> 
of the temporary wooden structure. It is the 
practice with the richer Chinese to keep the 
coffined bodies of their relative's in their liouses 
for long periods, sometimes for ytuirs. This 
custom was not followed on this occasion, 
for the funeral took place imnu'diately after 
the ceremony of ‘ buying the water.' Large 
sums of money are expended on coffins by 
the ‘celestials,' and a dutiful son will see tlmt 
Ills parents are pro'iddtHl w'itli those melan- 
clioly receptachjs sometiiiies many years before 
their death. They ore made of heavy boards 
finir or five inches in thicknt*ss, and i-ounded at 
the outer joints, and up[)ear to invariably taki^ 
the form, in this colony, of the polished trunk 
of a tree. Inside, tliey apj)ear to be lined with 
a sort of mortar ; the joints arc all carefully 
closed with a similar substance ; but a small bole 
is drilled through the colfiii OA^er the face of tin* 
d ('.ceased, so as to leave a cliaiiiiel of escape and 
entrance fin* the spirits. 

It was a Avork of some difficnlty to bring the 
coffined body down the steep footAvay from the 
windoAv to the road ; but the task avos finally 
accomplished witliout niisha]), amidst tlie rencAA^od 
Availings of the mourning-Avomen, the shrieks of 
the pipe, and the belabouring of the tom-toms. 
Awaitmg the arrival of the eoflin in the street 
were some lAveiity elaborately carved and laAishly 
gilded sedan-chairs, eonstnieted espcciallj'- for use 
on such occasions. 'I’hese chairs contained meats, 
fruits, and cakes — real and artificial — in profusion. 
Among other articles displayed were tAA"o excel- 
lently cooked sucking-pigs. Two or three altar- 
pieces, eiiibliizoned with the namcj and age of 
the deceased, were also carried in the procession ; 


also banners, the deceased’s tablet and photograph, 
and other ui*ticles — the bearers all being dressed 
more or less in mourning costume. Before the 
procession started for the uurial-ground at Mount 
J)avis, there was moi’e wmling, more incense 
burned, more slirieks from the ‘ gusty pipe,' and 
more prayers from the priest. One of the last acts 
of the mourners avus to walk rouiul the coffin ; 
and then the ju’ocession moved olf, the coffin 
taking the’ last place in the cortege. 

At Mount Davis the body was consigned to 
the earth with much lamentation, incense- 
burning, and praying. There was, however, 
apparently but little dille.reiice betAveeii the 
I cciremoiiies engaged in at the grave, so far as 
the priest, the mourners, and especially the 
‘musicians' Avere concerned, and those, earlier 
in the day. The deccjused’s tablet is carried back 
in procession to the lionse, and there set up in 
a room specially r(*served for such j)iirposes, with 
other tablets of the family. Before these tablets, 
incense is daily burned and prayers offered. The 
food carried in the procession is, Ave believe, 
commonly distributed among the })oor ; sometimes, 
however, a portion of it is consumed in the 
house. 

Tlie burial-places are sometimes selected by 
necromancers ; and if the family be rieli, tbis selec- 
tion is often made a nuitfi'i* of considerable diili- 
culty and expense. A good Adew for tbe entombed 
M)irit is one of the chief recjiiirements for a grave. 
Tbe si(l(? of a liill overlooking water, a copse, or 
a ravine near a hill-top, are highly favoured spots. 

I About the btb April in (iacli year, the population 
of the country may be seen trooping out to their 
tombs to r(‘])air and SAveep tlniiii and make ofh r- 
iiig^(. A Chinc'se tomb in the south of China 
seeina invariably, so far as the outliiu*. on the 
ground is concerned, to take tlie form of the Greek 
letter Omega (n) ; and when raised to any height, 
it usually imicli ri'scmbh's a huge armchair Avitli 
a round back, the collin being placed in the 
seal. 


‘DANDY.' 

The late (-liarles Dickens somciAvLere describes 
tlie relationship existing bi'tweeii dogs and the 
jiersoiis with whom they reside as of two kinds. 
In the one case, the owner may be said, in 
ordinary phrase, to keep the dog ; in the other, 
the dog, being allowed its own way and much 
mon*, may be said to keep its reputed OAvru'r. 
Our uAvn expcriiuice fhriiislies a third instance, 
in wliieb fio actual ownership existed expressial 
or understood — nothing but a tacit agreement or 
suflerance on either side. 

It Avas late on a wintry evening that the 
aiiiiniil of which we write first attracted our 
notice. During our njany years of sojourn in the 
Scottish metroijolis, we luul no previous acquaint- 
ance Avith him, and it is probable that he made 
choice of our particular doorstep as a place 
of refuge in distress, for no other reason than 
that ours was the last house in the row, and 
because bis strength did not suffice to carry him 
any fartlier. 'IJiere, at all events, we found him, 
crouched as f(& out of sight as possible behind 
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one of the porch-pillars, a filthy and shivering 
animal, apparently in the last stage of exhaustion. 
Hunger and cold had weakened him to such an 
extent that he was unable to do wliat he would 
otherwise havo done, namely, to beat a retreat on 
being discovered. Too much accustomed to the 
brutalities of street-boys, he at first resented our 
friendly advances, but in a feeble manner ; and 
it was not until wo openiid the door and admitted 
him to warmth and shelter, that he seemed 
reassured. Like the dog which llubinson Crusoe 
fetched from the wreck, he would speedily have 
ended himself, had we permitted him, with the 
food he so evidently needed ; but after a time 
he began to recover ; and a prolonged series of 
ablutions — to which he apparently objected on 
principle — at last revealed him, literally, in his 
true colours. He stood confessed as a small .and 
bandy-legged aiiiiiml, which it were gross llattery 
to call a tinnier, in the accepted sense of the tt»rm ; 
but he was of that size, and had the broken and 
wiry yellow hair of the Scr)tcli variety. For the 
credit of that famous breed, it uiiist be added that 
he was, every inch of him, a cur of low degree, : 
from the di5fi*ctive muzzle, and the tattered ears 
to a nondescript tail docked to some two inches 
in length —a pleheiaii animal, and most jirobably 
u homeless outcast 

We had no dog of our owu at the time ; hut 
nevertheless we were disiiicliiied to adopt this 
uiigainiy specimen. In the past, we had been 
pai‘<lonahly proud of our terriers ; they were j 
uniformly animals of aristocratic appeainiice and 
faultl(‘ss pedigree. Putting aside the chance of 
this one being claimed —not a very strong one, we 
instinctively felt— it was impossible, considering 
our trailitioiis, that we could he associated, publicly 
at all events, with a dog of this degraded type. 
It was an understood thing, also, frmu the time 
that the long dynasty of dogs in onr house cainii 1 
to an end, tliat none were to succeed them. The , 
Buccessivii deaths of our former pets ha<l so di‘i*j)ly 
affected the younger members of tlie household, 
that the elders had registered a mental vow that 
we were not to have any more dogs. We had 
thus no vacancy ; and yet we were reluctant to 
set this poor wanderer again adrift. At last it 
was agreed, as a coiniuomise, that he should he 
kept for a few days, in order that his deRcri])tion 
might be advertised. Notice was accorilingly 
handed in at the nearest police station, and an 
advertisement of his points — they were jiainfully 
weak — inserted in the newspajicrs for several days. 
It must have been, we think, our low estimate of 
his market value which prevented us from giving 
the customary warning that he would he sold to | 
pay expenses if not claimed. We did not, at all 
events, cmploj" this threat. It is extrenudy doubt- 
ful, even if we had found a purchasei’, if the 
jjrice would have repaid us for the cost of one 
of the advertisements. 

Perhaps it was the dog’s own delicacy of feeling 
at causing so much irrecoverable outlay, perhaps 
it was only his restlessness, hut, in any case, 
while in course of being advertised, he suddenly 
disappeared. Taking advantage of an open door, 
he tad, we were told by an eye-witiiess, fled 
precipitately. We were rather relieved by his 


departure than otherwise. After some weeks, and 
when we had quite foigotten him, he suddenly 
reappeared, a shade less dirty, but as exhausted 
as Deforc. Giving him one more chance, he 
remained three days with us, made another short 
sally out, riitumed next evening, and then stayed 
with us — he evidently found he could not do 
better — for eight yeai*a and seven mouths. We 
called him Dandy. 

Apart from his natural inability to tell us of 
his antecedents, lie was m many ways a puzzle to 
ua for a long time. It was difficult to say in 
what sphere of life lie had been brought up, or 
if he had been trained at alL It must iiave been 
only in a sujKuficial manner. Ills single accom- 
plishment — vej*y imperfectly performed — consisted 
in standing elect on his hind-legs for a few 
seconds at a time, an attitude which became him 
so wretchedly ill, that most people, not dog-lovers, 
viewing his ungraceful proportions, would havo 
pronounced him, on the instant, a low-hred whelp; 
while others, more discerning, would have added 
c.oiilirme<l outcast and irreclaimable thief. Very 
probably, any thievish propensities on his part 
Avere, however, with us ]»revent(id by anticipatioi., 
as, through th(‘ mistaken kindness of our domestics, 
he invariably had far too niiieh to eat. He was a 
gourmand rathe)* than a tjourmd^ so lie had little 
temptation. But we would not have tinsted him 
if hungry, believing that from lack of early 
training he had no great di‘pth of moral prin- 
ciple. 

There were profound depths in him, neverthe- 
less. As tlie result, we believe, of having had 
to fight his own way from an early age, he was, 
in tlic vulgar acceptation of the term, ‘deep’ — 
principally shown in a sm^rising acquaintance 
Avith the Avays of toAvn-life generally, and an 
easy familiarity with the thoroughfares in parti- 
cular. Take iiim from one extremity of Edin- 
biu’gh to the other, contrive to lose )iim in the 
most out-of-llie-AA’^ay-sti’eets, and in all {H'ohabiiity 
lie AVius hmue before, you by some short-cut of 
his oAvn. But as a )‘iil(', lie preferred to ramble 
alone, and did so habitually. He ahvays showed, 
however, a line disce,rnmpnt as to returning for 
the diiJiier-hoiir. We tliiuk Ave see him yet^ 
setting up the street, Avith Ids characteristic slink- 
ing trot mavked by a slight limp, ever on 
guard against message-hoys Avlio threw their 
empty baskets at liim, and watchful fur street 
Ai’uhs who might have designs against his life ; 
for this reason, alfectiiig, Avhen practicable, the 
roadway rather than the pavement ; generally 
a dog about town, and not to be taken in with 
its Biiures and jiitfalls. Hi*, did not maki*, friends 
ab)*oad, was utterly deaf to the iiddresses of 
strangers, and had a custom, Avhen meeting errand- 
lads in the street, of making a cautious tletour to 
avoid them, Avhich Avas a sight to behold. Such 
was Ills outdoor tcm])erainent. 

But— to use a stereotyped biographical phrase — > 
it AA'os in the family circle that his amiability 
shone forth ; for he Avas ileep in his affection 
also. Of all the dogs we ever possiissed, he was 
by far the most human. Instinctively, he divined 
the character of those living in the house, knew 
well those who liked him, and those who were 
cold to him; and Avon, with all his plainness 
— and it was not little — the hearts of all the 
servants. To those attached to him| he showed 
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Iiirasflf pyinpjifhetic wiMi dog-ayiuputhy, ainl Imd 
tliC most* imi outlily winiiiii" ways, which were 
in'esistihltJ. To those wlio know what do>j- 
conipanionship is, it may sullice to say that he 
was a true and loving friend. Kemciinbering his 
amiable traits, we cannot forget that his whim- 
Biciiiities were endless. A love for strong tea, 
apparently with him a familiar stimulant ; much 
futile pretence of searching for rats, of which 
he never caught one ; a rooted aversion to hear- 
ing any one reading aloud, are amongst the list. 
For the last I’eason, he systematically absenttul 
himself from family pinyers, reappearing at 
their conclusion in the highest possiule spirits, 
as in regard to a matter finally disposed of. 

To the nsader, it may appear singular that a 
dog BO evidently well {tccjuaiiited with the city, 
if he refilly belonged to any household Avithin 
its boundaries, should not siiecced in finding his 
home. Our own comdiision Avas that his owner, 
if he really had one, must have left the locfilitv, 
otherwise his dog in his many Avaiiderings would 
soon haA^e discoveri'd him. Tliis ])ro\'^ed to be 
the case ; for we obtaiiie<l latterly one inkling, 
but only one, as to the dog’s former career. It 
happened in this way. Taking a Avalk one day 
along a country road in the outskirts— Avith 
Dandy at our heels, for a Avonder — we ha]i])eiied 
to exchange a lew remarks with a working-man 
walking in the same direction, lie seemed to 
eye our dog witli some curiosity, and at last 
ini[uired how we became pos.sebsed of him. AVe. 
told him the circumstances. He laughed, and 
remarked: ‘I’ve seen that one before. lie’s a 
well-knoAvn dog that, sir, on the line.’ — ‘On the 
line?’ we echoed inquiringly. — ‘ Ves,’ he replied ; 
‘on the North British Kail way. They’ll know 
that dog about the loco-sheds at the Waverley 
Station and St Margariit’s, 1 expect, if you avcic*. 
to hike him there. Why, he was an engine-dog 
that ! ’ So it seemed, indeed ; for our inforinanl 
Avent on to tell us that our Dandy had forimnly 
been the companion of an ciigiiie-dri\'er, and that 
•—a common enough thing — tin* dog used to ride 
Avith him on his trips. Further, that the inaii 
liad for some imsoii or other quitted the North 
British Kail way and the town, and, curiously 
enough, left the dog behind him. ‘ He is a shar]) 
dog that, sir,’ ended the narratur — ‘an old- 
fashioned character ! ' 

That was all Ave ever heard about Dandy’s 
former life. It was probably true enough. The 
estimate of his abilities was a.s.>uredly corn'ct. 
One thing is certain — a dog accustomed to find 
his Avay in the maze of the station trafiic, ami 
to play hidc-and-seek between the Avagon-Avheels, 
would be but incoiiAxnienccd with a lengthy tail. 
It might get him into mischief, and be in tlie 
way generally. It was ])robably on this account 
— if not as the result of an accident — that our 
Dandy had been prudently docked. This mode 
of life would also explain much of the dog’s 
habitual restlessness. From a daily ride on a 
locomotive — no one can say for hoAV long — to a 
settled town residence, must have been a great 
change. 

There is little more to he told ; but what 
remains is as mysterious as the beginning. Our 
dog grew old. Clhauges which might not formerly 
have affected him, now seemed to distress liim. 

I He grew strongly coneerA’ative ; and when Ave 
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cliangetl our t(jwn rc^sidence, Dandy^ iieA’^er took 
to the new house, and went back to inflict hiin.self 
ou the tenants of our former one. Tlirough ohl 
age or ill-temper, or both, he Avould not he 
comforted at home. One day he went out, which 
Avas nothing unusual, and never returned, which 
was quite unlike him, as he was essentially of a 
i*c(uiiTcnt type. AVliat befell him, Ave nc\^(*r 
knew. We advertised his description Avidely, 
and mouriual for him not a little. As he came, 
so he went, and he returns no more. We priifer, 
08 he Avas uid and partially blind, not to speculate 
jis to his end. We shall not readily forget him. 
These to his memory. We have never had a 
dog since. 


THE BLIND BOY TO HIS SISTER. 

My Sister, pray, wLat. Is Light? 

1 oft, hear you say, as you speak of the day, 

*Tis beautiful, 'tis bright ; 

And melhinks 1 might be as happy as thou, 

Could I know aught of Light. 

Is it like or allied to Sound ? 

Does it warble along with the sweetness of song. 

Or spring on high with a bound, 

Like the swell of a chorus, throwing o’er ua 
Music's enchantment profound ? 

Oh, Sound is a heavenly thing, 

A limitless measure of varicsd pleasine ; 

Of joy a pprp(*tual spring ; 

The soul of devotion, rapture, emotion. 

Rising for ever on viewless wing. 

Tt rings in the cliildreirs voices, 

Like the carol ou high of the lark in the sky, 

When the young glad ln*art rejoices ; 

It hi<ls hence care, whispijrs hoj>e to desimir, 

And speaks through myriad voices. 

Or is Light like the song of birds, 

When they chant their loves ’mid the d('i)ths of tho 
groves, 

In melody sweet without words ? 

Or the ripple of the rill, when the winds are still, 
O'er the pebbles that pave the fords ? 

Ah ! vain arc niy fancies, I see, 

With that inward sight, in my endless night, 

Which tolls me, my Sister, of thee. 

But 1 know Light is real, though you cannot reveal 
Its gorgeous nature to me. 

You say ’tis inofl'ably bright, 

But its glory and glow 1 never can know 
Till God sball enduo mo with sight ; 

And you pray this may be, when together we 
Shall enter His realms of light. 

You I love os I loved my mother, 

Whose spirit has flown, and left us alone 
Q’o bless and console each other : 

And how good you must be, to pray for me, 

Your loving, but poor, blind brother. 

J. w. 
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EXPLOSIVES. 

The munfirous outragoa wliidi have of recent 
years heon coiiiiiiittud hy means of explosive 
eoinpomids, as well as the many accidents which 
have taken i)laco in their manufacture, convey- 
ance, and use, have produced a general, though 
probably an undefined finding of uneasiness in 
the public mind regarding such compounds. We I 
believe mdliing will conduce so much to allay this 
feeling of danger in the legitimate use of these 
explosive compoiiiids, as a knowledge of what they 
re.dly are ; and we purpose, thenifore, in the ])re- 
sent article to notice very shortly the preparation, 
composition, and chemical and physical properties 
of the more important of them. Explosive com- 
pounds, though very numerous, jire but limitcMl 
in their origin ; that is to say, the oxidising or 
cxj)losive tendency of one or two substances is 
BO modified or increased in various ways, and 
by means of various mixtures of wdiat may be 
called secondary substances, as to produce the 
almost endless variety of explosive compounds 
known at the presemt time. 

For our immediate purpose, it will be sufficient 
that we divide these various compounds into 
two classes— namely, those explosive mixtures 
ohtjiined hy combining nitrate or chlorate of 
potash with different comhiistibles ; and those 
explosive chemicals obtained hy the action of 
nitric acid upon suhstauces of organic origin. Of 
course, outside of either class are many explosive 
compounds, known chiefly in the laboratory of 
the chemist, such as the iodides aud chlorides of 
nitrogen and the fulminates of mercury — used 
for priming percussion caps — and silver ; hut 
none of these, or others which might be men- 
tioned, are known commercially ; and certainly 
the majority of them have never been applied 
to any useful purpose, nor have they ever been 
named, bo far as we are aware, in connection 
w'ith any recent accident or outrage, so that we 
may dismiss them from the category of ordinary 
explosives. Many of these chemicals are, how- 
ever, very explosive, the chloride of nitrogen, 


for example, exploding with fearful violence at 
ordiiuiry temperatures if it comes into contact 
with almost any comhustihle, particularly of 
fatty nature ; while fulminate silver, for 
instance, explodes even when in the moist state 
on the least friction ; and when dry, the touch 
of a feather is said to he sufiicient to set it off. 
Practically, this very susceptibility to decom- 
position places such chemicals beyond the possi- 
bility of using them for any of the ordinary 
piirj)oses for which explosive agents are generally 
requiml, aud this of itself puts a bar upon their 
manufactun^, even where the risks arc very 
much less than in the cases mentioned. There is, 
moreover, another ehunent which operates, though 
probably in a less degree, to kec*p the majority 
of such dangerous chemicals within the confines 
of the laboratory — namely, the cost of their 
production. Compared with tliose which we 
aiv about to consider, they, in short, present all 
the disadvantages of extra risk aud cost in their 
maiiiifaetiire, without a single compensating advan- 
tage in return. 

When nitrate of potash or chlorate of potash 
is intimately incorpijrated with such substances 
as the priissiates of ])otash, or sugar, or starch, 
or Hour, itc., u species of gunpowder is produced. 
Some of the substances named, probably all of 
them, when in a minute state of subdivision, 
aud the particles Rusj)cndcd in the atmosphere, 
form an ex})losive clement if they come into 
contact with an ope.n flame. This, in fact, finds • 
illustration in the way in which sheet-lightning 
is frequently simulated in our theatres, where 
lycopodium powder — the line spores of a species 
of moss -is thrown into the air, and luade to 
burn w'ith a briglit flash ; and probably also 
accounts for many an explosion in flour-mills 
and factories. Such substanees, however, it will 
readily be understood, are not in the mass 
explosive. They may be subjected to any amount 
of friction or concussion, or a lighted match may 
be applied to them, without any result what- 
ever. When mixed, however, with either of the 
potash salts mentioned, and particularly the 
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chlorate, a compound is obtained, violently explo- acid. This substance is explosive on percussion ; 
sivc under friction, concussion, and heat. Such but if mixed with nitrate and particularly with 
compounds Jiave frequently been named Avhite chlorate of potash, an exceedingly explosive corn- 
gunpowder, Geiinan gunpow<ler, and other fanci- pound is obtained, approaching in violence some 
fill names, according to the various ingredients, of the more powerful explosive agents afterwards 
or the relative proportions in whitdi the ingre- to be mentioned. This acid forms salts, such 
dients are inaih; to enter into the compound. as picratc of potash and picrate of ammonia, 

It would he tedious, and would, besides, answer which are also explosive, but which form much 
no useful purpose, to enter into a description of safer compounds with the potash salts named 
all the. potash compounds which have from time than the acid itself. Indeed, Professor Abel 
to time been manufactured or suggested. Much recommends a compound of picrate of ammonia 
ingenuity has been expended in attempts to and nitrate of potash as one of the safest explosive 
produce mixtures combining the maximum of mixtures of the more violent kind yet discovered ; 
explosive force with the iiiinimiim of risk. In and the same siihstancc has frequently replaced 
addition to the substances alri'ady mentioned, nitrate of potash in continental gunpowders, 
they have been combined with sijcnt tan, with Picrate of ammonia also enters largely into many 
sawdust, with resin, and with various other pyrotechnic compounds. 

substances; and tlu'y have also been produced Gun-cotton — technically known as pyroxylin — 

in n variety of forms, such as in pellets, discs, is probably the best known of all this class of 
and cylindi-ical halls ; but in every case with compounds. It is prepared by immersing cotton 
questionable advantage. They are at the best in a mixture, of weaker nitric and sulphuric acids, 
a hazarduuM set of compounds, being liable in if a soluble cotton is desiretl ; or of stronger nitric 
many eases to spontaneous combustion, exploding and sulphuric acids, if an explosive cotton is 
with the least friction or concussion ; and in wanted, and afterwards washing it thoroughly in 
the case i»f the chlorate of potash compounds, water. The foriiKU* preparation, dissolved in ether 
unable to resist the decomposing effect of the and alcohol, is largi'.ly employed in surgiTy aiid 
slightest trace of freiMicid. Ordinary guiipowdi^r, ])h()tography ; the latter is extensively used for 
it need scarcely be mentioned, belongs to this blasting purposes and ff)r gunnery. Cotton after 
class of compounds, the charcoal entering into its treatment with the acids, and subsequent 
this compound sup}>lyiiig the, place of the com- washing and drying, to all ap])earance has niider- 
biistibles in Ihe mixtni\‘S just referred to. In gone little external change. It has still all the 
this case, iii'xt to the proper apportioning of appearance of ordinary cotton, although the 
the three ingredients entering into its coinposi- regularity of its structure is lost to a coiisiderahle 
tion, very ^ much depcnuls on tlieir intimate e.xteiit, and it has acquired a crisp heavy feeling 
trituration in the nioist stale, and subsequent wliicli cotton does not possess. In the air, it 
g^ranulation, for obtaining the maximum explo- burns with a tlash, while ordinary cotton burns 
aiye effect. Chlorate of potash cannot be sub- slowly. AVheii exploded in a conVmiid space, its 
Bti tilted for the nitrate in a mixture of this kind, force is yarij)usly t‘sti mated to range from two to 
as^ it forms a dangerously explosive compoiiiKl eight times that of ordinary gunpowder, according 
with sulphur. TJiis may he shown by briskly as the snhstaiicc operated upon forms a more or 
triturating a small quantity of each in a mortar, less resisting medium to its disruptive influence, 
when the prohabilily will be that they will and according also as it has been pre])ared ivith 
explode in the j)rocesa. ^ stronger or weaker acids, which mati*rially aflects 

The second class of explosive agents mentioned its explosive properties. With several minor 
-r-namely, that obtained by the action of nitric di.‘?;id vantages, among which this variation in the 
acid upon substances of organic origin— are a explosive force of tlui gnn-cottoii is probably the 
much more imp«)rtaiit class, not only because most important, it ciu’tainly possesses many aJvan- 
tliey are now in several cases extensively em])loycd lagcs over most other explosives, and particularly 
as invaluable aids to mining, blasting, and other in this, that it may be. stored in the ivot state, in 
operations of a similar kind, hut also because which condition it is practically harmless. Its 
they are in many cases largely used in the arts exploding point in the dry state under given 
and sciences. Tliey are all closely connected in increments of heat varies ; but it is seldom under 
their chemical constitution, thoiigli differing veiy two hundred and fifty degrees Fahrenheit. This 
materially in their physical characters. Fieric it may he stated is considerably under gun- 
acid. for example, one of the. first discovered powder ; hut a gun-cotton explosive at this tcin- 
produets of this kind known to pos.sess explosive ncrature is ]>rohably the exception, and three 
properties, occurs in crystals of a bi*autifiil light Jiimdred degr(*(*s Fahrenheit may be considered 
yellow colour, and is now extensively used as a as nearer the average.. 

cheap hut useful yelloiv dye. It ivas origiiifilly Nitro-glycerine (also knowm as blasting oil), 
obtained by the action of nitric acid on indigo ; one of the most important, and one of the 
but is now e.ommercially manufactured either from most powerful and dangerous compounds of this 
coal-tar oils or impure phenol, a coal-tar product class, is produced by treating glycerine with a 
better known as carbolic acid. When nitric acid mixture of strong nitric and sulphuric acids at 
is added to impure carbolic acid, a very violent a low temperature. It is a heavy, yellowish, 
reaction immediately takes place. ^ On this first oily-looking liquid, freezing at a temperature 
action ceasing, niore. nitric acid is added, and j between fifty and fifty -live degrees Falircnheit, 
the mixture this time heateil, to quicken the i i.s powerfully explosive under all circumstances 
process of decomposition. On cooling and wash- on the lea.st friction or concussion, and is said 
pig with water, to remove excess of acid, a yellow, to liave a destructive power at least ten times 
intensely bitter mass is obtained, consisting of that of an equal weight of gunpowder. The 
impure picric acid, known also as corbozotic extraordinary disruptive force which it exerts 
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makes it well adapted for blasting purposes in 
mines and quan'ies ; but its extreme susceptibility 
to explo.sion from friction, and spontaneous decom- 
position, cause its employment to be attended 
with considerable danger. In fact, not a few 
serious accidents, involving great loss of life and 
property, have occurnMl from its use, and umler 
no cuHJumstanceR can it bo said to be fr(*e from 
danger in its commercial form. The very fi-(*eziiig 
of the compound, which, as we have me.ntionecl, 
takes place at an unusually high teiiiperaliire, is 
said to form one of the greatest sources of danger, 
fi'oin the fact, that the friiition of the crystals 
in process of transport is sufficient of itself to 
cause explosion of ilie mass. 

One peculiar feature of this substance is, that 
explosion of the mass will only take place on the 
application of heat in the evciiL of the heat pro- 
ducing some chemical decoin])osiHon within the 
mass. A light may be apjilied to the surface of the 
nitro-glycerine, and it will burn with a flick<*ring 
llanie ; the probability being that the flame would 
go out if the light was withdrawn. If the light, 
on the otlior hand, is iiisertc.d into tlie mass, or if 
it is applied so a.s to cause any disturbing or 
decomposing influence, not on tlic surface, l)ut in 
the body of the mass, explosion will ensue. Kitvo- 
glycerine lias been known chemically for a con- 
siderablc* period ; but it is only so Tin-ciiit as 18(>4 
that Nobel, a Swedish engineer, first applied it 
to Jiiiniiig purpose.*?. Since tluiii, it has come 
extensively into use, and has been mucli idtmtified 
witli Nobel’s name,, lie discovered that by 
mixing it with wood-s])irit it might be safely 
BtO! d, being thus rendered non-cxplohive either 
by jiercuBsioii or heat. Ih'oiii the spirit, it can 
again be recovtu’ed by the addition of water, wliicli 
precipitates the nitro-glycerine. In 18(57, Mr 
Nobel made the further iniptirtaiit discovery, that 
its explosive tendency and ])owf*-rs wiire not 
reduced by adding to it other substances in 
themselves rpiite inert, while the addition of 
such substances in several rc-spects made it safer 
for transport and use. This at once led liiiii 
to produce a new conipoiiiid, which he named 
dynamite. 

Dynamite, it will be understood from ibis, is 
nothing mi)rc or less than nitro-glyccriiie -with 
a certain amount of inert matter ad<lcd, wliicli 
changes somewhat its ])hy,sical appearance, but 
not its chemical or explosive ])ropertio.s. Various 
6ubstunce.s Lave been ad<le<l to nitro-glycerine, 
and fanciful names given to the mixt.iire ; but the 
Bubstiuice originally added to it in the production 
of dynamite, and wdiich has in every respect 
proved the best adapted for the purpose, is 
a kind of porous silicious earth, known in 
Germany as Kiesdguhr, This^, sub.stance absorbs 
the nitro-glycerine, so that when in the propor- 
tion usually adopted in its production — namely 
seventy-five parts of nitro-glycerine to twenty- 
five parts of Kicselgufir — the consistence and appear- 
ance of the dynamite approach that of newly 
kneaded flour without the adhesive properties. 
Ill short, this earthy substance docs to the nitro- 
glycerine what blotting-paper does to ink ; but 
inasmuch as the nitro-glycerine is of an oily 
nature, and requires to be in considerable excess, 
it was found that with increase of temperature, 
and under other circumstances, such as slight 
pressure, the nitro-glycerine was apt to exude from 
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the compound. To obviate this, d 3 rnamite has 
latterly been supplied in the form of cartridges, 
the formation of which permits a certain amount 
of pressure in their production, so that any excess 
of iiitro-glyccrine can he avoided, and the risk of 
explo.sion f rom the presence of free nitro-glyceiine 
reduced to a minimum. 

Mr Nobel imputes nearly all the calamities 
which have taken place from nitro-glycerine to 
h‘j^agc, it being almost impossible to prevent 
Ibis, however perfect the cases are in which 
it is transported, the Bubstance being so oily 
and penetrating ; and he cites as an analogous 
c.'ise that of gunpowder being transported in 
cases dropping ont continually part of their con- 
tents. This probably lijis sometliiiig to do with 
many of the terrible catastro])lies which have 
lifid to be narrattul fi*oin time to time ; but we 
are inclined to think that many of them have 
al.'so been produced by the cureless handling 
of a suhstance the dangerous nature of which 
was at hia^t in the first instance but imperfectly 
understood. In this as in many other things, 
experience had to be gained, though unfortu- 
nately at a terrible cost ; and the very fact 
that few accidi‘nts have occurred in the process 
of il.s manufacture compared with those in its 
traiiBit and use, bears ua out in ibis opinion. 

Mr Nobel, in a pa])or rcarl before *tbe British 
A8.sociation shortly after the. introduction of dyna- 
mite, gives BOTiKJ very iiil(?resting information 
regarding both it and nitro-glycerine. We do not 
intend to ri'.view this paper, but we may be excused 
referring to sevc'.ral experiments publicly made 
with dynamite, to show that the opinion expressed 
in the paper of tliii comparative safety of dynamite 
aa an explo,sive agent wjis fully justified. A box 
containing eight iionnds of dynamite— equal to 
eighty pounds of gunpowder — was placed over a 
fire where it slowly burned away. Another box 
coiitaiiiiiig the Bume quantity was hurled from a 
luuglit of more than sixty feet on a rock below, 
and no eAqilosioii ensued from the. concuB.sion. A 
still more severe test was that of clrojqung a 
Weight of two hundred poiimls from a height of 
twenty fi-et on a box of dynamite, smashing the 
box, and ye.t not exploding tlie dynamite. It is 
difficult to reconcile fbese experiments with the 
opinion jiopnlarly held regarding dynamite. We 
do not think we are exaggerating when we say 
that it is generally i*..sti*mned the embodiment of 
all that is dangerous and evil in such compounds. 
The trill li lies ])rol)ably midway between the two 
extreiiie.s. Dyiiaiiiitc it is certain will not always 
stand the extreme tests here stated ; and from 
wliatiiver cause., it must be admitted erratic results 
frequently have happened in tin; process of hand- 
ling and using. On the other hand, that it is not ! 
so rijadily exjiloded n.s is cuiTcntly supposed, may 
be granted, although we. would hesitate to enforce 
this ojdiiion, considering tliat public safety lies 
altogether in the former belief. 

Both nitro-glycerine and dynamitii arc now 
extensively employed in mining and otbiir opera- 
tions of a similar kind ; and owing to certain 
peculiar characteristics wbicli we have not as yet 
mentioned, they are. well adapted for all Buch 
purposes. When nitro-glycerine or dynamite, or 
any other compound having nitro-glycerine for 
its ktsis, is exnloded, unlike gunpowder or the 
majority of other explo.sives, the effect of the 
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explosion is expended in the <lireclion of those 
j)oints in actual contact with the compound. 
Thus, if f,nin])owdor was exploded on an iron plate 
in the open air, the disruptive ellects would he 
nil ; but if nitro-glyc.cTine or dynamite was 
exploded under the same circumstances, the effects 
would be the indenting or shatterinj; of the irem 
plate downwards. In the same way, a gun fired 
with nitro-glycerine would almost certainly burst, 
even though the quantity employed was not 
greater than that of an ordinary charge of gun- 
powder. 

^ It will thus be seen how valuable tliia char- 
Wteristic of the nitro compounds is wlum ap])lied 
to blasting operations, and it will also at once 
explain how t-lie tedious process known miners 
as * tam])ing * is rendered unnecessary. Tamping 
is simply the ILlling^up of the hole bored in the 
rock after the gunpowiler has been introduced, so 
as to produce as much resistance as po.«sible to 
the disruptive power of the gunpowder. The 
hole is filled with pieces of rock, sand, clay, and 
the like, and the whole beaten firmly togeHier. 
In the case of nitro-glycerine or dynamite, how- 
ever, tamping is not necessary ; simple contae.t 
with the bottom and sides of the hm'e-liole being 
sufficient to produce the maximum disru])tive 
effects. The mode of firing the compounds is 
exceedingly simple. They arci introduced into 
the blast-liobis in suitalde cases; and a fuse, 
having a small charge, of guni)owder at its 
extremity, is fixed immediately on tlie top of the 
compound, and the concussion produced by the 
exploding guupow<ler exj)lotles the nitro com- 
pound. The ordinary fuse (u* the ‘ straw * used in 
some blasting opej’ations would be uncertain in 
its results, owing to the noii-exjdosibility of the 
compounds under the ap]dication of an open llanuv, 

Ooveriinicnt have wisely set strict regulations 
upon the manufacture, sah', storing, and transport 
OT all the explosives named, as well as the nume- 
rous compounds which they are made to form 
wlien mixed with each otlier. Il(‘cent events 
may necessitate regulations even more stringent. 
No government regulation can, however, secure 
freedom from carelessness, and this forms one of 
the principal causes of the majority cjf accidents. 
It ca 7 iuot be too widely known that friction or con- 
cussion is in all these coiiniounds to 1 m» avt)ided, and 
that the great majority ol oxj)h).sives arc rendered 
positively harmless if placed in walm*. 

ONE FALSE, BOTH FAIR; 

OR, A. HARD KNOT. 

CHARTER XV. — SEEKING LEGAL AID. 

‘ If you will do it, my dear, of course you will,’ 
said Sir Pagan to his sister, two days after the 
dinner in Bruton Street. He spoke impatiently, 
and perhaps roughly ; but his heart was not 
a hard one ; and his mood changed at once as 
he heard a low stifled sob in response to liis 
petulant retort. 

‘ I will do it. It is my duty ami my right ; 
and at any cost, I incun to carry it out,’ was the 
slowly spoken answer of the golden -haired girl, 
whose face was half averted from him. ‘Right 
is right, brother, even though yon, too, tui*u 
against me.* 

‘ i ’d have given a thousand pounds * blurted 


out Sir Pagan, and then stuck fast iu his un- 
finished speech, and blushed darkly red as he 
realiscMl two facts — one the patemt truth, that 
lie had not a thousand pounds at his command ; 
the other, that his hasty words might sound 
unkind. ‘ I, for om*, won’t turn against you ; 
hang me, if I do ! * Siiid th(i baromit sturdily. 

‘And yet, Pagan, you never would really 
listen to me, never would be, as I had lioi)eil 
you would, my champion and my friend, help- 
ing me — as y<)U should — in tlio struggle, 
and ’ 

‘Now, my dear, don’t!’ was Sir Pagan’s almost 
piteous protest. ‘Bi‘t\veeii you and her’ — he 
made a great effort here to suiiiiross the word 
(!lare, that was trembling at his gates of speech 
— ‘ I ’m not fit to be umpire. And yet, my 
girl, I mean to be kind, as a brother shoulcl. 
1 ’ll speak to,’ he added desperately, ‘ anybody. 
If Lacly Barbara’ 

‘Lady BMrb;u*a will never acknowledge, my 
right, until the strong Land of the law enforces 
it,’ exclaimed the girl, with a sudden Hush in 
her pale cheek. ‘ Voii mean well, brother ; hut 
I see that I must steei* my own bark through 
tli(‘se troubled >vab*r.s.’ 

Sir Pagan was sih-nt. 

‘1 shall gf), tlieii, in the first case to Mr 
Pontifex, as 1 said,’ she conlinuetl. 

‘Why not, if you must go to a lawyer at all, 
go to my mull, as I advised?’ asked Sir Pagan, 
with some siuise of injury. ‘ Wickett isn’t dear 
— for a lawyer, I mean— and gives a goial deal 
for Ids .six-and-eight, or his tliirteeii-and-four, in 
the bill of costs ; whereas Pounce and Pontifex 
]>eople I should no more go to, if in trouble, 
than I should ask old Sir Joseph Doublefei*, 
the. Queen’s ])hy.siciau, to feel my ])ulse. And 
AVickett is so sharp ! If you have a chance with 
a jur\ — T mean in horse-cases and that — he’ll 
take you up, and retain Beamish or some such 
shrewd dog, and gt‘t you a ve.rdic.t, likely as 
not. But if you haven’t a leg to stand 
upon ’ 

‘I’m afraid, Pagan dear, I must manage my 
own mutters in my own way,’ -was the mihl, 
resolute reply ; and Sir Pagan pulled out his 
W'atch. 

‘I’ll tell .lames to liave the. brougham ready 
when you like to go out, 0— sister,’ blundered 
out the baronet, who hail with dilliculty enforced 
on himself the rule to call his nearly related 
visitor by no mime, thereby preserving liis own 
attitude of judicial impartiality, and aha in the 
hone of avoiding a scene. 

It was not very likely that he would return 
until it should be time to dress for dinner — 
should it be worth his while to dress, for his 
bachelor meal — at his club or elsewhere. Few 
men get less of good or comfort out of the 
houses for which they pay, grudgingly, ground- 
rent, rates, and taxes, and the bills of slaters 
and plumbers, than flid Sir Pagan. But he had 
a dim consciousness tliat a baronet’s house, like 
the tenement of the proverbial Englishman, is 
Ills castle, and stands him in as good stead as 
does the shell of the crab to its crusSiceous ow-ner. 
Had he given it up, and gone to dwell in 
chambers, or St James’s Street lodgings, his 
credit would have gone down to County Court 
pitch, and the Society journals, so-cfdled, would 
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have earned a pennyworth by seolUn<» at the 
fallen glories of the hrokeu-down House of 
Carew. 

As it was, Sir Pagan departt'd ; and an hour 
later, or less, Sir Pagan’s shabby brougham, with 
tlie llt^d Hand of Ulster blushing on its ill-painted 
panels, conveyed Sir Pagan’s sister to the classic 
purlieus of Lincoln’s Inn. She had the addrcs.s 
(jf Messrs Pounce and Pontifex by heart ; and 
entering the stony court, and passing under the 
low-browed doorway, Avhicli frowned dtiwn upon 
her as it had Jrowiied on many another pilgrim 
— on none, surely, so lovely as she “Nvas — timidly 
niouiitiMl the black oaken stair, and rang the 
hell appertaining to the legal lair of those 
illustrious magi of Jh’itish, or at Icfist English j 
domestic law, of settlements, enbiils, wills, and ; 
remainders, IVlessrs Pounce and Ptmtifex. A very 
civil, dec,(*nt sort of clerk, bald as a billiard ball, 
caiiKi to respond to her summons. 

‘Is Mr Poutifex within, or Mr Pounce?’. 
falterc*d out the applicant for admis^jion. j 

The clerk was an experienced e,lerk, and knew i 
a lady when he saw one ; but had Sir Pagan’s I 
si.-Aler been the poorest and most bewiblered old ! 
woiiiau who ever travelled by parliamentary train 
to Loudon lo prove her husband’s will, good- 
natured !Mr Junper would have been ])aticnt and 
foj'bearing AvitJi lier, ‘Mr Pounce i.s not in 
chambers now, madam,’ said the ch'rk, as indeed 
he Jiiight have said witli ]K‘rfect truth at most ; 
hours of every working-day, for the visits of old 
Mr Pounce to Jjincoln’s Inii were as rare as those : 
of angels. ‘Mr Pontifex, I am afi'aid, is engaged ; ' 
bin Wliat name might I ineiition ?’ i 

‘ Lady Leominster. !Mr Pontifex knows nio. l| 
am staying with my brother. Sir Pagan Carew, ' 
in Bruton Street ; and I liave. come here this 
morning to consult Mr Pontifex on business.’ ; 
This wiis said in the dull mechanical tone of one : 
who repeats a lesson learned by heart, but of 
which the learner is weary. 

Wortliy .lujiper, the confidential clerk, scr<*wed 
up his lips and arched his eyebi’ow\s, and then 
coughed. Clerks of the conlitlentiul variety arc 
sehloiii slow ill getting to hiarn the last iiitei- 
ligenco as to the more important of their 
employers’ hereditary clients, and Mr Juj)per 
had heard Bomething, and giujssed more, as to 
the singular e.straiigement bctwtieii the well- 
endowed widow of the deceased ^lanjiiis and ' 
her ijenniless sister. The mention of Bruton I 
Street and of Sir Pagan’s name made it plain ' 
to him which of tluj two it was who craved ! 
an audience .with his principal. | 

‘If — your Ladyship — w'ould please to come in,’ * 
said Mr Jupper <les])erately, after a moment’s 
hesitation, and j)erhapa agreeing with tlu*. lawyer 
in the Bride of Lanwiermour, that nothing 
w^ lost by conceding a title f>f courtesy, ‘ i I 
will let Mr Pontifex know.- This is the way,’ | 
he added, pioneering the visitor tlirongh the ; 
clerks’ otlice, wrhere pens scratched steadily over ’ 
paper, and into a neat dull antecliainher ; and 
then, after a minute’s delay, into tlie presence of 
Mr Pontifex, wdio had risen fi-oiii his seat at 
the writing-table, and who came forward with an 
urbane bow to receive tlie newcomer. 

The girl meekly took the armchair offered her, 
and threw one glance around the room, with its i 
shelves crammed with law-books, and other shelves 


that sup]iorted japaniuid deed-boxes, gold-lettered 
with the names of ve^y di.stinguished clients 
indeed. Tlie apartment itself was not ill lur- 
nisluul, w'ith its thick old Turkey carpet and 
thick red curtain-s ; hut it had a gloomy look ; 
and the liglit poured ill in but a subdued fashion, 
even on that summer’s day, through the begrimed 
w'imlow's. ’riieii she turned her blue eyes full 
on the lawyer’s face as be sat opposite, ■w\'itching 
her, with something or]>ity in his gaze. 

‘You know me, Mr Poiililcx, and niy history,* 
she Btiid, in a voice that had strangtdy lost its 
music, and that soinule<l almost harshly in the 
speak(‘i*’s ears ; ‘ who ladtcr, since you were at 
Oastid Vawu* w lien ’ 

‘ When the unt’oj*! unate misunderstanding arose,’ 
siigge.sted ilie attorney smoothly, as he rublied 
hi.s hands together. 

‘ Say, ratlu'r, w hen the rnicl WTong w'us done ! ’ 
flashed out the visitor witli a sudden and pas- 
sionate energy that made the lawyer wdnee. ‘I 
have come here to-day to ask if you will help me. 
Will you?’ 

‘Most w'illingly, if it lx* in my power -consis- 
huiLly, of course, wdlh iiiy engagements and my 1 
duty,’ was the guarded answer of Mr Pontifex. 
He w’lis sorry to have to he giianled in his reply 
to such a one. A goofl man W'as the eminent 
family solicitoi', and a good father. Hi.s ilaughters, 
at tlieir luxurious JMaida Hill villa, would linve 
held as high-treason the notion that any ])ossible 
pa]>a could he as g(*o(l and kind and dear as 
wius ihrir papa. And ho had a very fatherly, 
soiTOwiiil fetdiiig tow'ards this poor young thing, 
.so beautiful anil so misled. Ihit there was some- 
thing in her hearing that chilled him. What 
iiiust be— so he thought, in sorrow, not in anger — 
the heart of one who could persist so sti'adfastly, 
so fiercely, it might be said, in a detestable course 
of self-convicted imposture ? 

‘I am not aivare, sir, of the nature of your 
engagements, or of what your duty may consist,’ 
w'as the hasty reply. ‘Are you in tlie pay of my 
enemy?’ And ns she spoke, she half rose from 
the great armchair, and her eyes glittered with 
angry excitement. 

Mr Poiitifix w^a.s struck speechless. Never, in 
the whole com’.se of his professional career, had he 
been asked such a question. It took a woman 
to ask it. It took, also, a woman at bay. Men, 
at least educated men, are mon*. circninsi)ect. But 
wdieii a lady is driven out of her nairow con- 
ventional vocahnlar}'^ of lady-like prettinesses and 
platitu<le.s, she is apt to say things that astonish 
conventional li.steiuM’s. The experienced family 
Bolicilor j)ausi'd for a Avliile. 

‘Of w'hat enemy, my dear young lady, do you ' 
sjieak?’ he. said gently, when he had had time 
to ndlect. 

‘Of her wdio dwidls in my dead hn.slmnd’s house, 
wdio usurps his honours and his wealth, and 
thanks to wdiom 1 am an outcast, suspected by 
all,’ Avas the Avratliful answer; and this time the 
girl Hjjrang to her feet, litlie, Hushed, almost 
teri-ihh* in hei* anger. 

Nothing could have done her greater harm, in 
the judgment (»f so experienced a man of the world 
ns cool, kindly Mr Pontifex, who had had to do, 
professionally, with had natures as well us good i 
ones — Avho had been intrusted with the mission of 
coaxing rash Lady Mauds, or obstinate Honoui-able 
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Elorafl, into giving up a compromising corre- 
spondence with scampish suitors, and who had 
talked more than one dogged lady’s-maid^ into 
rtisignution ol’ ‘that di’niond necklace, which I 
know no more of it than the babe in the numery,* 
sooner than prosaic police should be sent for, and 
liorrid commitments be made out for the county 
jail, lie was very much vexed now. 

‘ We hud better be calm,’ he said, more cheer- 
fully than ho felt ; ‘ and indeed, in law-matters — 
and you arci in a law’yei’'s chambers, recollect— if 
we arc not calm, we are sure to get into the wrong 1 
box. We, Pounce 'and I’untifex, have acted for 
the Marquis of Leominsl(‘r ~l speak, of course, 
of successive holders of the ii lie-” for seventy 
years. We act now for the late lord’s widow, 
ibr his executors, and for the Lady Barbai-a 
Montgomery, w'lio is an ohl ami a valued client ; 
but of enemies we know nothing. You, young 
lady, are certainly not classed in that category 
by US. And’— here his tone changed to one 
of persuasion - ‘ it would he one of the happicist 
days in my life if 1 could contrive to recon- 
cile ’ 

‘Never!’ The word was hissed out rather 
than spoken. ‘I want iny own— my rights. 
There is a law in England ; let it do me jn^tic-e. 
Then I could forgive her — not till then. I came 
to you, sir, in hopes that you might aid me ; 
but you will not. CasUd Vawr, Leomiusler 
House, the great income— all are mine, and yet 
you will not befriend me.’ Her voice sank 
almost into a wail here ; and Mr I’outifex looked 
nt her, as she hid her face between In-r gloved 
hands and bowed her fair head, with siiu'ert' 
coinpUMsiou. All his ])revi()us knowledge was at 1 
fault here. He hud lu) fathom-line whereby to I 
gauge Die depths of a disposition so strange to 
hia worldly lore. That her conduct merited, not 
sympathy, hut punisliiiK'nt, he was certain. And 
yet it ■was pity of Inn*. AVliat evil inlluence covd<l 
have warped from the ])atli of common hon(*sty 
a creature so lovely and so innocent ! He had 
heard mention of that Madame de Lalouve whoso, 
malignant counsels were deemed to have been 
the primary cause of the mischief. Mr Pontifex 
had himself no very good opinion of itinerant 
countesses of foreign birth and ubiquitous habits. 
He shook his head os he remembered the little 
he had heard of Countess Iconise. 

*I am an old man — old enough to he your 
father, young lady,’ said Mr Pontilex, not without 
a sort of dignity, aiich as earnestness and an honest 
purpose seldom fail to impart ; * and I do assure 
you that it -would be very ]deasaiit to me to sec. 
your sister and yourself on fricmdly terms again ; i 
and that 1 do venture to advise you, as I >vouhl \ 
advise my o-wn daughter, to give up this hopeless I 
undertaking. I will not, as some lawyers would, 
set before you as a scarecrow the encjrmous cost 
and the tedious length of legal proceedings. 
Believe me, a long lawsuit is like a long war. 
It hrciiks the health, and spoils the nature, and 
ruins the hopes of many who are innocent of 
any active share in it It is even >vorse for the 
3 )nn<ipals. 1 know many a rich and titled 
gentleman who groans over the struggle that 
pride and prejudice, and the Englishman’s stiih- 
boru resolve not to be beaten, have made him 
carry on, amidst demurrers and rebutments, 
changes of venue, notices of motion, jjrayers 


for new trials, appeals to superior courts, and 
eventually to the House of Lords. If I W'ero 
you, my dear young friend, I would take an 
old mail’s advice, and accept once more the 
bright and becoming position in the world for 
which no one coul<l be more qualified. Your 


which no one coul<l be more qualified. Your 
sister’s iniluence would’ 

‘My sister! I cannot listen with patience, Mr 
Poniif(;x, kindly os you mean, to such advice 
ns you w'oiild force upon me. I have made up 
my mirnl, after much thought and much self-com- 
muning, and 1 am not to be turned aside by fear 
or by persuasion fivjiii my destined path in life. 
T gather from what you have said, Mr Pontifex, 
though you have been very good to mo, that I 
must look for help elsi*\vliere. I must se(‘k it, 
then, where T can. Piihapjiily, 1 know very 
little of Jjondon, and still less of the world,’ said 
lli(‘ visitor, as she rose to go. 

There was a sort of civilian chivalry in Mr 
I'oiiiifex that woiilil not let her leave him thus. 
JIt% personally, could not help her. He had 
indexed tlie worst opinion of her cause ; and besides, 
he was ])ledged lo the ]^rarcliioin‘ss of Leominster 
fid fartn^ ainl to her imperious relative Lady 
Barbara ; but be did not like to see her depart 
solitary, sad, and forlorn, like some damsel of 
the mediieval times who conhl find no champion 
to break a lance for her in the lists. 

‘One moment,’ said the lawyer. ‘I w'ill WTite 
a iioti* to some colleagues of ours, if 1 may say so, 
with whom w'e have frequent communication — 
solicitors of the very highest repute — Mi-ssrs 
Hawke and Heronshaw, of Brick Court, Temple 
— able men and hononrahle men. — Excuse me;* 
and he penmal a h'W” lines, inclosed them in an 
enveh»pe, sealed it, and almost forced it into the 
little gl()v<*<l hand that took it tiiniilly. 

‘You think’ she said h(‘sitatingly. 

‘ 1 am sure,’ resumed tin* lawyer, with perfect 
conviction, ‘ that if Messrs Hawke and Heronslu'uv 
can see their way to help you, they W'ill do so. 
They are free from the ti('s that hamper ourselves; 
and if they see the case as J most reluctantly am 
conqielled to see it, you may perhaps he induced 
to — to think it over again before a decided scandal 
occurs, wdiich 1, as an old -vvell-wdsher to the 
family, should he the lirst to dej^lore. — Mr 
Jujipcr ! ’ 

l^sc( tried by Mr Jiqiper, the visitor got aw’ay 
from the legal premises of Pounce and Pontifex, 
and hack to her carriage, which presently con- 
veyed her to the chambers of Messrs ila-w’ke 
and Heron shaw'. 


THE MAN WITH THE MONKEY. 

Tiir. [Man and the. IMonkey is not to be confounded 
with Man and the Ape. The one subject belongs 
to [Mr Darwin and his antagonists ; the other 
belongs to ourselves and to the British public 
— particularly to the public that congregates nt 
area railings and peeps down from nursery 
w’indow's. Therefore, though Man and the Monkey 
is a large subject, w’c ])refer to distinguish our own 
property jealously as the Man vyith the Monkey. 
He is commonly a man with dark hair, darkened 
visage, and a woe-begone smile — a mercenary smile, 
that appears the moment voii look anywhere 
within five yards of him. 'llio smile is accom- 
panied by inutterings in Mediterranean French 
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or Itiilian ; and both unite witli the monkey in 
bfgi^ing for coppers more plainly than plain 
English. 

The man is a shabby individual. lie wears a 
broad soft Savoyard hat ; a velveteen coat, with 
what Dickens used to call snail- tracks along the 
seams ; corduroy continuations ; and dusty boots, 
ilie strongest of the strong. The organ strapped 
on his back gives him a stooping gait when he 
walks ; and in cold weatlier, Ids nartner in 
business travels snugly hidden inside the old 
velvet coat. It has been facetiously given as an 
illustration of Darwinism that the organ of the 
street musician develops to a large size wluui 
the player has to rely upon its use alone ; and 
that when he uses something else as well in 
gaming his livelihood, the disused organ dwindles 
away. Vide^ it is said, the music.ian with a 
monkey on his barrel-organ and the musician 
without. 

The music is certainly not the chief attrac- 
tion in the case of our friend with the old velvet 
coat The tunes are out of date and the 
luechanism wheezy. The very dullness of the 
melodious whine gives the signal for the scramble 
to the nursery wmdows when ‘a monkey-organ 
is coming.* The cliiiif attraction is the qnict(‘r 

J iartncr in the business, poor Jacko ! — uiongh 
le is by no means the sleeping partner. The 
characteristics of the monkey are his flaunting 
shabbiness, liis injured air, and his beseeching 
looks. How the flaunting slialihiness is put 
togethci we are unable to say ; it is as indescrib- 
able in its way as a Parisian bonnet. We liave 
coiiie across the advertisement of a fa si i ion-book 
professing to give ‘the lah‘st fashions for children 
and pet dogs at Drigliton;’ but the ‘fashions 
for monkeys ’ wii have never heard of, nor found 
any liint as to their laws of dn^ss or the where- 
abouts of their costumiers. Our impression of 
monkey costunui is a cocked-hat, wliich makes 
the poor thing doubly unhajqiy till it is lost in 
the mud ; a dirty red jacket ; and a red skirt 
inclining to black, regulated in shajie by the 
presence of two nimble, brown legs and a tail 
that curls out from under it. 

The monkey’s injured air, combined with his 
beseeching looks, are as peculiar to his tribe as 
the pink-palmed hands, the. jai;ki*t, or the curl- 
tipped tail. The performiug dogs never have 
it, nor has Toby ; nor can the canaries ex]ire.‘<s 
it, when they are ready to tell the fortune of any 
lady or gentleman for a penny. The pair of 
boxing cats show the nearest approach to it 
in their natural moments, before they lay back 
their ears and rear up for another soft-pawed 
encounter. The injured aspect of the monkey 
is sliriuking and cringing, not indignant. He 
looks so cunning, tliat one can hardly pity him ; 
but for all that, he is protesting that Jie is out 
of Ills place ; that he feels ill tat case in the 
jacket of tinsel and scarlet ; that area railings 
make mean climbing for him when he remembers 
his freaks in bis native forests, holding on by 
the rope-like creepers or by the tails of his 
brethren. All this he expresses with his eyes, 
which acquire a complaining and beseeching, if 
not an ill-tempered look. It may be his human 
ears of flesh — it may be the redness of his eyes, 
peering from under hair that makes an unnatu- 
rally shaggy fringe of lashes — it may be the ugli- 


ni*.ss of his nose ami mouth, contrasted with 
bis old-man’s air of thinking and obsei’ving — ^it 
may be the clutching mischief-hinting restlessneaa 
of hi.s hairy bunds — it may be the inconvenient 
possession of a tail by a tTcature who wears a 
jacket — hut somehow', as he sits up, chained to 
his master’s organ, it has ahvaya struck us that 
the performing monkey has the air of an impish 
thing constrained to unsuitable service, and of 
a conscious ill-favourt'd creature*, quite aware 
that it is a marvel of ugliness in contrast with 
tJie humankind it is made to a])c. 

When Mr May hew was writing his book on 
London Labour and London roor, he did nut 
forget to interview and (piestion om* of thi* owne.r8 
of ])e.rf< nailing monkeys. The man gave informa- 
tion freely in broken English and French, hut 
somewhat timidly, as lie had a frightened impres- 
sion that ill the streets of tlie towm the monkey 
was ‘‘defended ’ (incaiiing defendn^ forbidden), ami 
tliat his iiifiirmation miglit get him into trouble. 
He, m‘ver did ‘play do monkey’ in town, he 
said ; he w'ent out ‘ vare dere. is so many donkey 
nj) a top at dat village.’ He stated that per- 
ftnaning monkeys w'ere becoming scarce ; there 
were not a dozen ‘w'ot jday in Angleterre,* for 
the reason that ‘monkey is “ defended ” in the 
str<*pts.* He himseir wais making about twelve 
shillings a week, sometimes three shillings a 
day, sometimes sixpence, sometimes nothing. 
He had had his monkey three months, having 
bought liiiu for thirty-live shillings. 

‘i did teach a him all he know. I teach a 
him viil de kindness, df) you see. I must look 
rough for tri'i*. or four times, but not to beat him. 
I iiiustii’t feed him ven i am teaching him. Some- 
times T buy a happorth of nuts, to give him 
afliT he has done wot 1 waiiit him to do.’ 

Tlien lie alluded mournfully to this monkey’s 
aecoiupli.shed predecessor, wdio could use the 
sw'onl, daiict*, and play the drum and the fidille, 
‘Ah ! blit he don’t play de Addle like*, de Christian, 
you know', Init like de monkey ! ’ On this prodigy 
of a monkey he had lavisheil his care and atfcction, 
leaching liim to waltz with time and step regu- 
lated liy jerks of the string, uml ri'wairding him 
wdtli ‘ biletl raisins,’ ]-> lit just as the artiste was 
conquering Ihe diilieulLics of the waltz, he in- 
dulged in ail iinpriideiit meal of red paint, and, as 
the old (qiitaphs sjiy, ‘])hysiciaiis w'ere in vain,* 
and lie. and his tricks came to an end. 

Frobahly this man, like all his Italian fellow- 
travellers in Ijondoii, looked forward to saving 
up a small sum even out of such scanty earnings 
and some day going back to Italy. It is true, that 
there are. other ambitions— to become a padrone, 
sending out other men with liis muuu-sical instru- 
ments hired by tliii day ; or to open a small shop 
— one of tlie many dingy low-ceiled shops with 
more dust than stock -iu-trade, such as abound 
among the London Italian colony. But for the 
most jKirt, the ice-vendor and the macaroni-maker, 
the exhibitor of a couple of guinea-pigs or of a 
monkey, and the doleful organ-grinder — aU look 
to a future, when with a little money saved — very 
little wall hi* siiflicieiit— they can depart from the 
land of foreigners and fogs to the land of sunshine, 
home-language, and dolce far niente, and there 
buying a scu’ap of ground and sweetly doing 
iiotliiiig, help occasionally in the vintage or the 
harvest to replenish their purse. How men ever 
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accomplish this by Bellin'; ices nt a ])cnny each 
to the street cliilrlreu, is one of the mysteries 
of poor folk’s economy ; but it is certain that 
many of them do accomplish it, and triumphantly 
pack their ^oods in a bundhi, and take ship for 
Italy with the wife of their bosom and the barnbino. 
So this also, let us hope, is the destiny of the; 
man wdth the Jiionkey. 

Hut he has rouoh uphill work while he is 
Bcra])intj liis ponce toRethor. Ills board is monpre ; 
tlie knif(5 hidden in his belt is his protection 
against his associates ; and he knows they have 
the same protection against him in the slightest 
(lilTerence of opinion, wliether it be about earnings 
or about sonie suspicion of clioafing in the game-- 
the ancient classic game — of showing tip lingers 
and counting them ivliile they Hash. Ah for his 
lodging, it is little bettiT than that of his hirsute 
partner in Inisiiujss. It is sure b) he not far from 
Tlolhorn, Koiiiewlu-re about llailoii Wall or old 
Saffj'on Hill. There, within a stone’s throw of 
the siiot wliere once w'ere the strawberry gardens 
of the Hishop of Kly, lies the abode of the Italian 
colony, in many courts, circuitous lanes, and 
dismal little streets, wideiictl here and there with 
traces of recent demolition of untenable over- 
crowded liouses. Here, far later than the days 
of strawberry gardens near Holborii Hill, abounded 
not many years ago resideiHM'S of such gentlemen 
as Fagiii the Jew and his pujid the Artful Dodger; 
here W'erc thieves’ kitchens ; streets impassable by 
night, and courts and alleys where human heings 
were piteously crowded together, with crime am I 
poverty and sickness as inevitable miseries to l)o 
shared. Those bad old times have ]>.'ussed. The 
neighbourhood has been thinned and improved, 
though not yet as transhu’med us it ought to be ; 
and in the improved state of things, with enough 
of dismal courts and pent-up lodgings to form 
a dai’k background, the iioor Italians of London 
have settled down. 

The owner of the monkey bidongs to that 
colony, as W’o guess i'rom his costume, and from 
his Italian broken words, or bis French of the 
north Italian frontier. He lives, perhaps, down 
one of those courts that are entered by a brickecl 
passage like a bottle-neck. He jiays a ]>it- 
tance for his share in one of the houses that 
lodge a numberless coinmniiily on each side 
of the long, narrow, flagged court His sliare 
is a very small one. The basement cellar- 

rooms of llicso houses, do\Mi into which one 
may look through a grating near the steps, 
are odorous of greasy cookery and macaroni- 
making ; and countless strings of macaroni hang 
drying on their wires above the table's and 
benches that form the only furniture. This is 
the kitchen, larder, and dining-room, where tlie 
monkey wiw MS the organ has reliearsed his tricks 
for a laughing good-lempere<l crowd, and where 
the man cats liis nightly supper among his 
Mlow-countrymen. Up-stairs there are rooms, 
floor above lloor, each furiiislied with an array 
of beds and nothing more ; and our Italian, for 
his daily payment, gets his share of a couch with 
oife or two more of liis musical (?) brethren. The 
inusienl instruments and the animals arc lodged 
tf^golhcr, either in a room apart or in a shed 
in the yard at the back. ‘What a strange spectacle 
this shed mnst present ! Piano-organs and 
barrel-organs, and all the amazing varieties of| 


hurdy-gurdy, are come to a dead stop there for 
a night’s peace, like those ‘happy families’ that 
under certain conditions can agree in concord 
in a cage, though any two of tlicir members have 
never agreed for live minutes elsewhere. There 
also dwells the monkey in private life, dis- 
burdened of the red jacket that held his arms 
fis in a strait-waistcoat, ami the skirt that inter- 
fered with the brandishing of his tail. Thi'n*. 
in their cage are the wliite mice ; and perhaps 
the canaries that tell fortunes, the timid guinea- 
pigs of the Italian hoy, and the noisy performing 
dogs, are lodgtid in the shed next door with the 
amicable assembly of barrel-organs belonging to 
another padrone. 

There is another kind of litth^ cri’ature that 
is caiTied out with barrel-organs in Lomlon ; 
its lot is tlioughtlessly maile far worse than that 
t)f the monkeys; yet we know its niglitly rest 
is not in the shed, but in tlie kitebcii where the 
macaroni hangs, where thi'. men smoke by the 
lieia’tli, where the women gossip in Italian, 
taking olf their flat linen liea<l-dresses, ainl 
hugging their babes against skirts and short 
bodices bright as a rainbow. One subject of 
our anxiety is the oi*gan-baby. AVlio that walks 
through London streets has not seen it lying 
like an inanimate bundle u])on the top of the 
organ, or a little old(*r, crowing from the bask(*t 
(Jii the haml-eai't at the end of the iron-1 iingcd 
piano-organ ! 'WluTi* are, its brains? Will it 
grow up deaf, or will it shout, haunted all life 
long by an atmoH])here of noise ? lias ciistoiii 
become a second naluve to those that hear oi'gaiis 
all day ? Has the baby, strapped on the organ 
top, an inherited knack of not caring? Will it 
grow up to hear and understand and slt'cp like 
other child i‘oii? Or will it grow uji at all ? We 
can concidve the inonki*y going ma«l, and tearing 
the organ and scattering the crowd, if he were 
condemned to lie with his head against it all day ? 
But what can the baby do? 

Why there should be a baby witli an organ, 
is a (|uery ouLsitle our sulijeid ; but we may cisk 
W'by there should be a monkey? Some ignorant, 
ugly, awkward, eiinniiig, tricksome likeness to 
liuiuankind there is in this poor creature, that 
sits up with eager hands and listening, fleshy 
ears. The likeness, the eiinniiig, and the freaks, 
are the reason of his servitude ; and it is beyond 
doubt that he ]deases the spectators up in the 
nurs(*ry, howi'ver much his presence may annoy 
the ohlrr spectators that put money in his hairy 
hand to have him taken away. Just in the same 
manner, though tlie mechanical barrel music 
may be the pest of one neighbourhood, there 
ore others where it must not be denied, because 
it is a boon, and wliere, as tlie only music of 
the poor, it sets the girls whirling on tlie 
pavement, and the child rim dancing an infantile 
war-dance for glee. We believe, despite the 
complaints of men of nerve and brain, and despite 
laws enacted, the man with the organ lias a firm 
foothohl, because llioiisaiids of small households 
are enlivciieil by him — instead of being driven 
to depths of melancholy and despair, as more 
cultured ears may be. But the man with the 
monkey has not a firm foothold ; he and the 
monkey are slipping away. He is following the 
long train of revelry that has ijlayed out its 
day. He is in the wake of the Maypoles and 
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the man with the dauciiij' bear ; and the trained 
monkey will follow the perfoniiiiig bear, first 
becoming, like bruin, an astounding rarity, and 
then an extinct species, to be found no more 
in civilised life. 

OUR NEW MANAGE K 

IN roUll CHAPTERS. — CHAPTER II. 

There was excitement in the wiirehoiLses, the 
eountiiigdiouse, and the whole of the realms 
under the sway of [Messrs More, Keelby, & Co. ; 
for on the day billowing the incidents with which 
our last chapter closed, it was iimlerstood that the 
new partner — the capitalist— would enter upon 
the maiuigenuuit. None of the clerks had seen 
him save old Mr Seamier, the liead-cderk, wdio 
had met him at Mr More’s to give certiiin ex- 
idaiiatLons as to the woi kiiig of the business ; 
so the staff were all agog to catcb the first glimpse 
of the new emperor. 

lie was puuetnal, arriving exaetly at the time 
indicated ; but it so linppeiied that l‘liil bad g«)ne 
round to the docks at the moment, so be did not 
see the triumphal procession — as one of bis 
comrades called it- through the oflices. ITis 
curiosity, however, if luj felt any, was not long 
unsatisfied ; for thi’ough the P]>eaking-tnbe which 
led from the private room to the counting- house, 
tluu'i* came a message ih'siring 1^1 r llartlehy to 
id I end. 

^J'he young man, wlio had t‘xpecled some such 
notice iu coime(',tion with Ids visit to the docks, 
went promptly in, and found all three of the old 
firm present, with a strange gontleiimn, and old 
Mr Seamier in attendan<*e. ‘This is Mr Pliilip 
Harllehy, one of the best of oiir young people,' 
said Mr More to the strange gentleman. Then 
addressing Thil, lie continued : ‘As tin's will lie 
tlie last time 1 sliall be in this room, on hiisinesa 
at anyi’ute, Mr llai-tlchy, T feel great ]>Ieasnre in 
introducing you to Mr Tike, and telling him 
that he will tiiid in you a valuable servant.' 

At this, of course rbil bowtul to the strange 
gentleman, and would have said a few words 
lilting to the occasion, but that he had been 
utterly taken aback by what he saw’ immediately 
upon entering the room. T)ie new’ partner, 
Mr Pike, was Uie horseman avIio had held the 
‘angry parle' with tlui tramp on tlie previous 
eveniiig, and who had been within uu ace of 
forcing a quarrel upon Phil himself. 

Mr Pike, who raiseil his Jiead and how’ed in 
return, met tlie eye of the young clerk for an 
instant in full ; it w’as hut for ati instant, and 
the dai’k stern features of tlic stiangcr were iis 
unmoved as so much mai’hle, yet an ominous 
feeling possessed Phil, and he coidd not help 
fearing that he W’as recognised, as certainly as 
he had recognised Mr Pike. Yet there w’as a 
good deal to make, this unlikely, for he had Ikjcu 
on foot in the shade, mid his voice had only once 
or twice been heard by the horseman ; while the 
latter was far more eonspicuous from being 
mounted and sitting in tlie direct line of the 
gaslight, and from having spoken a good deal. 
Although Phil stole several glances at the new 


j partner during the interview, lie could not detect 
th(! slightest approach to an expression of remem- 
brance ; m*vt‘rtheless, lie quitted the apartment 
with a very uncomfortable feeling, and a hearty 
regret that he should have stopped to listen to a 
road-side quarrel on the pnwious evening. 

Of course there was a greiit deal of talk in the 
counting-house about the new master during the 
day ; and the general o))iuion was that he w^ould 
he a tight hand, a screw”, a tartar, with divers 
other uncom])linn‘ntajy rpilhets all tending to 
the same desiiriptiou of cliaractcr. A few days 
passed on, during w'hich Phil saw or heard 
notliing to make him suppose that he ha<l been 
recognised by Mr Pike, so the ominons feeling 
lefcrrtMl to gi’adiially failed, thongli it did not 
qiiibi disaj)]K‘ar*. 

The night for the concert arrived ; and it need 
hardly he. said that Phil was t'arly iu attendance 
at tlie. Lower Down Road in order to convoy Miss 
Marian and her sisteis — for two younger mem- 
bers of tbe family were to assi.^t in tlic choruses 
— to the Hclioolroom. Por this concert was by 
no means a grand affair, being purely a local, 
even a ])aroehial disjilay. Not hut that it was 
(if gigantic iiiquirtance to the ‘artists’ engaged, 

[ all of whom, including [Miss Dariiett, liad been 
ne.rvuus and excited for some weeks ])ree(iding. 
Marian had tried very hard to juTsuade Mr.s 
Valleiis to (‘ome. and hear the niuhic ; but altbough 
that lady tnok a great inlere.st in her young 
fi'ieiid’s su('.e-i‘ss, and was pleased to hear every 
little detail in couiicctioii W’ith tbe concert, her 
recluse-like habit could not b(*. broken through, 
and she w'ould not give the ])romiHe. 

'I’he descrijition of the concert may be com- 
prised iu a lim^ — it was highly smtccssful. Tlio 
Sandsmoudb Uazrtte managed to fill nearly a 
(;oliunii and a half with it, criticising — or rather 
eulogising wdthout criticism — every singer and 
])layer iu every elfoi t ; while tlu' i:>(ni4{sinouth 
iJhronich\ having a (piaiTcl with the cliief pro- 
mot(T (;f tlic concert, was content to give exactly 
six find a hiilf lines to the ullair. 

To the delight of Phil, the honoura of the 
evening were, unquestionably cairied off by 
Marian. Her good looks and attractive manner 
may have Inul soinelliing to do with this — too 
often it is so ; hut in any casi', she was the star 
of the night. A less pleasurable feature was the 
pre.sence of Mr Pike, avIio, to the siiqirise of 
rliil, entered with a group of the most iiiliuential 
patrons of the concert. He seemed to be greatly 
intere.sted in the various items, taking a lend 
uLo in tbe applause wliich 'was so liberally 
awarded to Miss Darnelt. 

Afti-r tbe performane(‘, the clergyman who pre, 
sided introduced Mr Pike find am^iher stranger 
to one or two of tlie principal artists— of course 
imdiuling Mi.ss Dfirnett— mentioning at the same 
lime that Mr Pike was a gentleman wlio had 
just become. !i resident in his a^id being 

an enthusiastic admirer of music, wished to have 
an opportunity of saying how much he had been 

delighted by the admirable execution Our 

readers cun supply the remainder of the worthy 
paj^tor’s har.ingue. • 

'riie compliiiicnls which Mr Pike uttered so 
easily and lluently, confused Miss Harnett, who 
blushed, but did not look any the less pretty j 
while doing so. 
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‘Ilarl I dreamed of hearing anytliing half bo 
charming/ continued Mr I’ike, ‘I should cer- 
tainly luive come ijrovided with the orthodox 
hoiiqiiet to throw to the prima-donnii ; but I 
must make up for the omission on a future 
occasion.’ 

More embarrassed than before, Marian at last 
retreated * from her proininent position, and was 
then surprised to learn that the gentleman wdio 
hud been so complimentary was no other than 
Philij»’s new chief. 

Much conversation during the homeward walk 
was devoted to this incident, which had to he 
retold and respcculated upon for the benefit 
of Mr and Mrs Barnett ; the go{jd lady, Avho prided 
herself upon her far-seeing powers, expressing 
her belief that a better thing for Pliilip and 
Mai'ian could not have occiimid. ‘And mark 
my words,’ concluded the good lady ; ‘ you will 
both often look hack to this night —very often. 
Now, rememher what 1 sny.’ 

Philip tried to feel the same confidence in this 
fortunate omen, hut was sc^ircely successful. Per- 
haps it was the unpleasant character of his intro- 
duction to Mr Pike which influenced him, hut 
he felt an immovable dislike to that gentleman, a 
dislike wliich was almost akin to <lread. He dis- 
liked his voice, bis face, his wliiskt^rs, and above 
all, his eyes. Yet he tried to share ^Irs Bar- I 
mitt’s sanguine views of the future, in wliich 
her daugliter at anyrale was an unhesitating 1 
believer. I 

Some days passed 'without any incident of 
great note. The stulf of ^lessrs MOre, Keelby, & 
Co. felt even thus curly that the nutici]>Mtions 
which bad heralded the approach of Mr Pike 
were likely to be fully realised, and that the 
business would receive an iiupctiiH from bis 
coming such as it never before bad felt. There 
was an immediate and ceaseless activity in every 
department, uiid rumours were rife of bnge con- 
tracts being undertakiiu in quarters bitlierto ijuite 
oirtside their sphere of operation. 

Among others who wtu’c alfectod hy the energy 
of the new partner was Mr Barnett, who was 
invited hy letter to call at the office on a certain 
morning ; and he did so, although with some 
trepitlation and doubt as to what liis visit might 
resiilt in; for Mr Barnett was ‘on the books' 
of the firm to an extent which, although small 
to them, was serious to himself; and owing to 
the unlortuiiate issue of one or two pieces of 
business he had lately uiulertaken, he had not 
preserved that regularity in his payments which 
IS expected in mercantile transactions. So he ivas 
filled with de]u*essing anticipations, which, how- 
ever, were all agreeably dispelled. 

His interview was with ^Mr Pike alone ; and 
he found the new manager to be quick, de- 
cided, imperative indeed, in his manner; and 
the first half-dozen sentences he littered showed 
to Mr Barnett that he 'W'as thoroughly au 
courant with all the bearings of that custoraci-’s 
account. This did not appear like a favourable 
commencement ; but, to the surprise and delight 
of W4’ Barnett, the conversation took an unlooked- 
for turn, and ^Ir Pike pointed out how much 
blitter it would be if be made more extensive 
purchases and went in for larger operations. Not 
only Would be buy cheaper, but such petty losses 
tts ne had lately met with — Barnett ■winced as 


the other accurately catalogued these — would 
only affect the percentage of profit, not, as now, 
determine success or failure. 

Mr Barnett began, rather stammeringly, to 
explain that he should much prefer to do thus, 
but 

‘But, you mean to say,’ inliirrupted IVfr Pike, 
‘tluit this re(iuircs either cnpital or credit. Of 
course it does ; and as More, Keelby, & Co. intend 
to throw off the sleepy old-fasliioned way in 
which their business has hitherto been conducted, 
I can nffc^r you, on our best terms, all the credit 
you arc likely to I’eqiiire. So, let us see how you 
can go to work, Mr Barnett, and you shall not 
find our house backward in assisting you.’ 

Tlieni was of course a little more conversation 
after this, but all to the same effect ; and Barnett 
went home elevated to the seventh heaven of 
delight, and filled Avith visions of such a fairyland 
as an eldci’ly struggling man of business would 
be likely to picture. 

Tills (leliglit was certainly reflected and lieight- 
enod in tin; minds of bis wife and eldest daughter; 
find when the head of the house had driven 
out to visit a village AA'here he believed some 
business was to be done — lie was a timber-dealer, 
whose cliief connection was among small builders 
- -mother and daugliter sat down to some needle- 
work in the front-jiai’lour, in order to have a long 
and undisturbed cKat over the great announce- 
ment of the day. Naturally, much of what they 
said wiis in praise of the new ])artner, his gene- 
rosity, his diilightful manner ; how fortunate it 
was that he had come into the firm, and what au 
exi’clleiit thing it Avouhl be for Pliilip. 

In this AVfiy the iliome aamis sustained and varinl, 
until Marian, clianciiig to look up, uttered au 
exclamation which attracted her motlu'r’s atten- 
tion ; and on looking up in turn, Mrs Darnett 
also littered an ejaculation ; for there aa'us Mr 
Pike himself in tlio act of dismounting from bis 
horse at the garden-gate, bearing in liis band a 
most loA'cly boiitiiiet, tli(‘ very sight of Avliich at 
once coloured Marian’s cheiiks and broAV witli the 
brightest scarlet, and caused a meaning look to 
pass betAAU'en her motlier and herself. 

The expecleil knock Avas beard ; the servant — 
‘Ili»AV lucky that lletsy has got her afternoon 
frock on,’ Avbis])cre(l Mrs Barnett, who shuddered 
to think in Avhat a dress their only seivitor might 
have confronted the magnate — the servant, avo 
say, announced Mr Pike, and that gentleman 
entered. He bail hiken a scat, ajiologiscd for 
bis intrusion, and put Mrs Barnett entirely at 
her ease Avithin one minute of his entrance. 

‘1 daresay/ he continued, ‘that Miss Burnett 
has considered me, ever since the night of the 
concert, as the most faithless of mortals. — Is it 
not so 1 ’ 

‘T — I did not— I am sure/ faltered out Miss 
^Tarian, (jiiite confused by this sudden apiAcal ; ‘I 
never’ 

‘ Why ! Bid I not promise to make up for 
my reinissiiess in not coming provided with a 
bouquet?’ said lie. ‘Well, here is the best I 
could get ; ior having to wake up the seven 
sleepers, or rather seventy, at our drowsy place, 
and having to be in a dozen different departments 
at once, all dny long, I really have not had time 
to see about so small, yet so essential a matter 
until to-day.’ So saying, ho handed to Marian 
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the ‘lovely bouquet’ already admired. The quick 
eyes of both his listeuers saw that it was clasped 
by an elegant silver holder. 

After one or two ejaculations of surprise and 
pleasure from both, Marian manage»l to say : 
‘But this is far too beautiful and — and — costly 
for mG ! Only great singers ought to have such 
offerings, Mr Pike. 1 ought to refuse it, I am 
»eure.’ 

‘ Well, if you think it too much as a gift, the 
only thing left is for you to purchase it. Miss 
Barnett,’ continued tlie visitor ; ‘ and tlnit can be 
done at once, by your singing me another song. 
I had not sufficient courage to ask such a thing 
at first ; but I confess that I took advautagii of 
my first leisure hour to ride over in tlie hope of 
hearing onii.’ 

Tliis was more overpowering still ; yet it was 
impossible to refuse anything to so potent and 
generous a petron ; so Marian sang, nervously at 
first, Mr Pilce ofiVu'iiig to do his l)t*st as accom- 
panist. His best ap]>tiared to be about as good 
as it was jiossihle to be, for lie was a mastc'i* of 
the iiisti uiiieiit, and then he showed tliat he was 
an admirable singer. In a H])leudid baritone, 
voice he gave songs from the opiU’as of which 
Marian had only rea<l, so delighting her, that 
■when she owned she had ni‘Ver hear<l an opera, 
he declared tliat it was cruelty to alhiw her to 
be jileased with such a jiallry imitation, and 
that he would see that Mrs Duiaiett had tickets 
sent her every night during the approaching visit 
to S.iudsmouth of a gniat opera troupe. After 
this promise, lui d(‘]>arted, resisting Mrs Darmdt’s 
ii. v'itation to pai'take of a cup of tea — at which 
lefusal th.'jfc lady, hosjiitable as she really was, 
was secretly r(‘joice<1, distrusting her jvsources 
upon 60 short a imtice — and leaving his hostess 
and her daughter bewildered and delighted 
beyond all precedent. 

Tills pleasing excitement bad not subsided by 
th(*. time Phil paid his customary cveuing visit, 
when all particulars had to be ivhi'ui’sed to him, 
and all sorts of variations rung in juviise of the 
new partner. I’liil was much astonished at 
hearing all this. 

‘lie docs not seem that sort of man to me,’ 
was his eonimeiit. ‘ 1 cannot say that he has 
done anything at all harsh or out of the way 
in the warehouse, yet 1 am (luite sure there is 
not a man in the ]»lace who likes liim now, or 
who does not feel afraid of him.’ 

‘Well, Phil, dear, you at aiiyrate will never 
have cause' to feel afraid of him,’ said Marian, 
logically following up her iin] sessions ; ‘for if 
he takes such interest in my father, and shows 
such kindness to my mother aiul myself, he will 
be sui’e to think a groat deal more of you, who 
are such a help to him. 1 shouhl not wonder 
if he made you head-clerk, wlieu old lilr Seamier 
retires.’ 

Phil shook his head, as though he scarcely 
indorsed this siiiiimary ; and then, after a 
nionnuit’s hesitation said : ‘1 never told you, 
Malian, of a quarrel wdiich 1 saw one evening 
between a gentleman and a ti'aiup, and in which, 
indeed, I may almost say I took a part.’ 

‘ No ; of coui'se you never did ! ’ said the young 
lady. ‘ What was it, Phil 1 ’ 

In reply. Mi* Hartleby gave a detailed account 
of the adventure, in whicli Marian was greatly 


interested ; and when she heard of the identi- 
fication of Mr Pike with tlie horseman, her look 
changed to a very serious one. 

‘ I hope he docs not remember you, Phil ! * 
she exclaimed. ‘1 should not think he did 
— should you'i* 

‘I should not think so,’ returned Philip 
oracularly; ‘only, that wliatever ought not to 
happen, and whatever you don't want to happen, 
is exactly wdiat always does happen. Yet 1 must 
own that he has never dropjied a word which 
could lead me to think he recollects me ; and but 
for something in his eyes whim 1 fii*sL met tliem — 
in thii office, I mean — 1 should feel pretty certain 
that he had forgotten me. But only think, 
^Marian ! — I saw that very tramp to-night, as I 
was coming here.’ 

‘1 hope, he will not get into any more quarrels, 
and involve you,’ said Marian. ‘Wliy does he 
not go away somewhere else '# lie ought to do 
so, you know, if lie is a tramj).’ 

‘ 1 think it is because he does not know where 
cdse to go,’ re[di(ul Phil, with a laugh. ‘I saw 
him at the circus, which has recently come j 
Saudsmouth, and which is likely to stay there a 
long time, 1 hear. 1 did not know him ; I merely 
saw there was a shabby man, who was leaning 
against the w'oodwork by the side of the building 
and sniokiug a pipe ; but as I passed, the man 
nodded and said : “Hope you are well, sirT’ Of 
course T looked closer at him then, and recollected 
where I had seen him. He told me that he had 
got "Work at the circus. 1 was not particularly 
glad to hear this, for 1 have a kind of instinct 
which makes me wish him quite out of my way. 
To my surprise, he asked me how 1 likeil my new 
“governor,” showing that he knew who Mr Pike 
was ; and then I remembered some odd words he 
had used on tlic‘- night of the quarrel, which I 
paid no nlteiiLion to at the time, hut which I 
now see had the same meaning. T laughed, and 
advised him to keep out of ^Ir Pike’s way. He 
laughed too, but in a very unpleasant stylo, and 
said: “You bet I sball. T have been doiijJ; it 
fora good while, ; and it will he just as well for 
him to keep out of mine.”' 

‘ What coulil In* mean by his strange hfUguagd 
about Mr I’ike?’ said Marian, going strAight 
to the point which had imj)ress(‘d heJ tnost. 
‘Bo you think he can be mad? Ought fwe 
not to tell Mr Pike about him ? ’ 

‘Ko; I do not think he is mad in the least,* 
replied llarthdiy ; ‘and from what little I have 
seen of Mr P^ike, I doubt if that gentleman 
would approve of my zi'al in repeating such a 
conversation. But we will not talk of liiy friend 
the tramp any longer.— Wluit do you tliiiik I* 
heard to-day, Marian ? ’ 

Ti» this query AHns Bainelt was obliged to 
return a re]uy declaring that she could not guess ; 
and Phil then told her that a rumour of Mr 
Scaiiilei*’s speedy retirement was life in the office, 
and, as a matter of course, siieculations as to the 
changes consequent thereon were rife also. As 
these speculations included the promotion of Mr 
Philij) Hartleby, and as his promotion involved 
a larger salary, and as a larger salary woulil 
justify his immediate marriage, it will at once 
be seen that the fresh line of conversation sug- 
gested was sufficiently engrossing in its interest 
I to banish all recollection of minor subjects, and 
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to stinnly an ample Ktofk of materials for castle- Christ, is recorded to have come to the true 
hiiildiMf», with visions of fairyland ill general, for judgment; for ho announced that the moon 
tlie reiiuiinder of tlie walk, on which, according rotates once on its axis in the same iiino that it 


to custom, tiicy now started. revolves*once round the earth ; and that opinion 

* - has been held by every practical astronomer, 

m Tr T.1 n-r ri n T> r'k rn * rn t XT mathematician, and scientist since the time at 

THE M O O S 11 O 1 A i i U JS. 

BY ruoFlfissoR PlA/iZi SMYTH, ASTiioNoMEU-ROTAL But these, tliic'c titles, OF professions, hy no 
POK SCOTLAND. moaiis include all men, even of education ; for 

^ , 1 1 • some are oe.casionally violent on the other side. 

Op all the permanent heavenly orbs, there is none , curious,’ said onc^ of our latest and most 

that is so near us, is seen umler so large an angle pi-miant of mathematical philosophers. Clerk 
—or, if you prefer it, of so large an ai>parent size | Maxwell, ‘ lu wn how si)eeulatora are led hy their 
— and is at the same time so gently illuminab'd neglect of the exact acieiiees, to put themselves 

as to permit men to gaze at it iininkUTuptedly, in oppositi<m to them, when they have not the 

and is so abundantly marked with diverse figur- slightest point of contact with their systems.* 
ings of brighter and darker parts all over its And it has always been so. Whence we find 
.„rW n. 1 . 1 m M.mn. tt logician named 


surface, os tlio Merni. ’ / T 

Simplicius must needs eomc out to oppose 
The well-known <;linnges m general form of astninorners hy declaring Unit 

the luminous part of the disc or sphere, known Dbriorved fact of the moon always keeping 
as the of the moon, arising from the <^be earth during a revolution 

different manner in which it is illumined hy the fn-oiind it, showed that it, the moon, did not 
snn in the course of the month as seen by us on rotate on an axis at all. 

the earth, and resulting in the popular names of Now, if Simplicius had meant that In* was only 
New Moon, First Quarter, Full Moon, Third speaking witli regard to wliat may he termed 
Quarter, and New Mo(m a-mu-.sli-hlly int.-rfere ‘a)>Ifrent astmimmy ; lie won d have l.een .'x- 
^.,1 1 1 r 4i , ciLsihle enough, so tar as that int're temporarv 

with the regular observations of the minuter ^ . i. ^ ’r i. r i ..,/i 

7 n,, r 1 nil stehpnig-stoue ol apparent, in place ol real and 

markings and details of the surface above allnded astronomy is concerned. But, un- 

to. But tlie pliase-elTeels are easily allowed lor; Jiap^ily, be did not mean that, lie wished, on 
and then there comes out this eimdusion, or c/mtrary, to exjiose what he believed to 
statCTuent, in which all observers both past and be an outiagisnis blunder of the astrtaioiners at 
present agree — namely, that the moon always the very b(*giniiing of their own scii'iicc ; and 
turns the same face of itself towar<ls the earth, to hav(‘^ the honour himsedf of teaching the 
during the whole time (jf every monthly revolii- world his own di‘<covery, by a truer iiiterpreta- 

,. . 1. 1 sfe TT oV... lion ol tlie, observed and eoneeded l.icts ol ohserva- 

tion s le ina es > i . t ( . ’''l . i tion, that the moon in s])ace does not rotate, or 

the equally undisputed fact, tlmt mankind is 

aeqiiaintc'd with only one side of the moon, and strange, wrote the astronomer Arago, in 

never will, in the ordinary course of nature, |.be beginning of the emituiy, that this class of 
know what markings or features, say of sea or men cannot see, that if the iiioou did ?<f)^ turn on 
land, plains or inouiitaiiis, there may be on the its axis, and did ket‘|) mu* part of its face always 
other side. pointed to one jiarticular (lirectioii in space, that 

How this effect comes about, and by wbat "'c, ‘"i thp '•■utli, would Uien necessarily bebold 
1*1 , . .... ..if one side, of the moon in one halt ol its inontlily 

phys.cd meansit isk(Tt ui,nuto«ly U^ nivolutiou nmn.l tbe eartb, and tbe other side 
the revolution of a sn.slo lunar mo»th, but for remuininf- half. But 

tens of thousands of sueli periods, in fact through- exist still, are obstinate in 

out all history — is an interesting branch in the seeing or understaiidiiig the. case in this way, 


physical astronomy of modern times ; hut not .md hence tlu*y rush into the open to declare 

for ns to enter into now', for Ave have a i>re- astronomers inatl. 

liiniiiary question given to us as our present task Thus, at the Bath meeting (.if the Britisb 

—namely, with regard to the geiierid and iudubit- Assoeiati^m for the A.lv.nneemeut of Science there 

ably obHcrved fact above allu.lcd to ; and which "•«« a noUy and abusive irruption ol these 

question mav be formulated thus : AVbat ate we '“i-"’, 


qneition may be formulated thus: \Miat are ive 
to say or believe as to * the rotation of the moon,’ 


rotating on an axis, when it always i>resented tho 
same lae.o to the earth, 'wus folly. Although, 


after having aseertained that it keeps one face they w'ere admirably answer'd tlien by 5 ie 
steadily towards the earth, during the whole of learned Master of Trinity, Dr Whewell, they 


a monthly revolution around it ? 


came (uit again soon after at the Royal Astrono- 
Thc answer ought not to bo diflTicidt ; and iiiieal Society in London. One of the party, too, 
indeed so early an authority as Berosiw, a C'hal- pv.»duced tlien^ an absurd child’s toy, hoping to 
diran asUxmomer in the fourth century bcfoi-e mako his opponents look ridiculou.s. Cor he had 

lliiTcin set lip a doll dressed as a nnlitary general 

* In an article, ‘Is tho Sun Wasting?’ in a recent in the, centre, and put a figure, of a sohlier, with 
nuiuher of this ./o?/m«MNo. IWD), tho words wore used ; his face to the ' general, on the end of a lath 
‘ That the moon does not rotate is manifest from the ixivolving around that centre ; when, of course, 
fact that it always presents the same f.ace to tho prth. ^ obediently towards his 

This has led to some iniscmccptum, wluch would have i • c i • A ^ ^ e 

been avoided had we said, ‘ That tho moon docs not J’b^t^f during tlie whole of a r(^oluti n around 
apparcnilff rotate,’ &a And then said party showed that the 


I him. And then said party showed that the 
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HOAV riEATE GOW WAS CAPTUEED. 


soldier having been firmly fixed by two nails to 
the lath, conld not possibly have turned on an 
axis at all. ‘No, not with regarrl to the lath,* 
said a Cambridge man ; ‘but as you oontiniie to 
revolve him by means of thti latli, he rotates 
round my finger,* as he held that down over the 
little soldier’s head from above and from outside 
all the doll macliinery ; or as from a region 
representing infinite spare, where direetions, as 
of the cardinal points, are everything. 

In other woixls, if one celestial body revolves 
round another, keeping the same face always 
to it, the former mmt change its faces at the 
same time with respect to circumambient outside 
space ; and in such 8])ace, which is fustrononiical 
space, a body rotates on an axis, wlion it changes 
its surface directions eontinnedly towards any fixed 
point in such outside and infinitely removed cir- 
ciimferenee ; equally, too, whether the said body 
be in general movement tliroiigli space or not ; 
that is, revolving rouml another, or not. A\nicnce 
we may draw tlie happy final conclusion for 
the rising and learning generation, that all the 
known text-hooks on astronomy by astronomers 
in eveiy country arti perfectly convet wlicn they 
state, ill spite of logicians of the school of Sini- 
])licinR, that the moon rotates on its axis once in 
each of its revolutions round tlie eartli. 


HOW PIKATE GOAV WAS (.APTIUIED. 

A STOKY TOLV MANY YEATtS A(JO, 

Yes, sir ; I am, as you s*'iy, of a good old age — 
ninety -two come August, and hale aii<l hearty 
for my years. I’ve gone through a deal of tear 
and wear in my time, sir, served my king and 
country by land and sea under the imiiiortal 
Nelson, and remember Trafalgar aa tliougli it 
wen* yesterday. Do 1 come of a long-lived race? 
AVell, father be was drowned whim a young man ; 
but grandfather lived to be ninety-eight.- -Ditl 
graiiflfather know anything about Gow the PirateV 
That he did ; wasn’t he servant to Mr James Eea 
of Eday, who captured the hiiccaneer? J wish 
I had a crown for every time old grand-dad told 
me the story of the capture. — AVill T tell you 
the story? Gladly, your honour; hut if you’ll 
allow me, T ’ve got the whole account as written 
by grandfather himself ; here it is, and you can 
read it for yourself : 

I was bom in 1703, in a little cr)tliouse in the 
island of Eday, in the Orkneys, We were fisher- 
folks, my fatlier being a tenant of Mr Eea, wlio 
owned part of the island. The young laird — Mr 
James, we culled him — ^^vas fond of iisliing ; and 
W'hen living at Garrick TToiise — his father’s resi- 
dence in Eday — used often to go out in the 
boat with father and me. I deai’ly loved Mr 
James. He was a gentleman every inch of him ; 
open-handeil and handsome, brave as a lion, with 
the sunniest smile you ever saw. Such was the 
young master ere his troubles came upon him. 
It w^aa a proud day for me w'hen he asked if I 
should care to be his servant Of course I cared. 
I i*cmemher telling him I would willingly follow 


him to the world’s end. He laughed in his 
pleasant way, remarking tliat at present all he 
required «>f me w;ih to follow him to Garrick 
House. Tiiose weie happy days ! I loved my 
nijisier dearly, and small blame to me, for he 
paid liberally, and, what 1 valued far more, talked 
to me sometimes as tboiigb 1 were a friend, rather 
tliaii a servant. 

The master liked society, and usually spent 
the winter months in Kirkwall and Stromness, 
often riding from one town to the otlier, fair 
weatli(*r or foul, when a hall was afoot; and 
back again next day to another dance at the place 
he had left. Jn each of these places Mr James 
had rooms of liis own, and a spare wardrobe. 

Mr flames liad iievtir been in love — seriously, 
I nniuii ; though of course lie bad bad his passing 
fancies, like most young gentlemen, lint the 
lime ilrew near when he was to know what real 
love meant. It was the A"ule of 1724 ; and my 
master had been invited to a hall at Stromness, 
given by a gentleman whose daughter bad jiiist 
returned from Fiunce. You see, the young lorlies 
of those (lays wei*e educated in French convents, 
and were smit home witli quite grand airs. 

J roinember Mr James remarking, as we rode 
tog(‘ther through the blinding snow, scarce able 
to ke(*p the track, so dark W'as the afternoon — 
‘N(m 1,* says be, with a laugh, ‘there’s a saying, 
the Moimseers are half-monkey half-tiger ; but 
I hope they have made Miss Hilda neither the 
one nor the other. She was such a dear little 
thing before she (.Tossed the Cliaiinel ! * 

J said i b(.*lieved Miss Hilda was far too sweet 
a young lady to be spoiled by the Monnscers. 
The master laiiglied, chipped spurs to liis horse ; 
and away we went, dashing past farmhouses 
wdiere the g(.)od hdks held higJi festival ; until 
presently we were clatt(*ring tlirougli the streets 
of Stromness, and had pulled up at the little 
hoslel ry. 

1 don’t think l\Ir dames ever showed to greater 
advantage than Ji(t did that i*vening, entering the 
ballroom with the air of a lord. He looked so 
noble, his eyes the colour of the blue ribbon con- 
fining the golden love-locks which strayed over 
liis velvet coat, on the lircast of which bloomed 
the white rose, emblem of the exiled king. With 
sword on thigh and head uncovered, he walked 
to the end of the room to greet the host and 
ho4(‘ss, and renew his acquaintance with Miss 
Hilda. From tlie d(*)or where I had posted myself 
I could sei^ tlie master’s every movemi*nt — how,- 
when his glance rested on the young lady, he 


when his glance rested on the young lady, he 
started, hlush(?d, and thmi such a light came into 
liis eyes, as made me feel a sort of pain at the 
hearty which T believe was a foreboding of the 
evil days to come. The next thing I saw was 
my young master leading out Miss Hilda to the 
minuet. Quite a buzz of admiration arose os they 
puciMl through tlie courtly dance ; she, fair as a 
lily, dainty and sweet ; he, grand and handsome, 
like the 6e.a-kings whose blood flowed in^ his 
veins. 

Mr James had intended returning to Kirkwall 
the day after the ball ; but he lingered for many 
weeks in Stromness ; and wherever Miss Hilda 
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I went, there my master was siircj to be ; they 
had so imicli in common— beauty, youth, and 
iiealtli, besides an ardent athieliineiit to the 
Stuarts ; for the lady also wore the Avhite rose. 

Time passed, and my master’s passion for this 
lovi;ly young lady eontiniied to increase. But 
though she liked his society and aeeepted his 
homage, she did not altogether return his love. 
Mr James was blind ; ho coiihl not see that the 
lov(! was mostly all on his side ; yet he shrank 
from putting his fate to the test. — All this I 
gathered from my dear master’s behaviour. 

One day there came a letter from his lawyer, 
begging him to ri<le at onc(i to Kirkwall to settle 
some l)usin(^fis matters, lie stood twisting the 
letter about in liis hands, and T heard him mutter: 

‘ I will aet th(i coward no longer ! ^ Then observ- 
ing me: ‘Ha, Ned, lad, are you there? *TLs a 
case of mount and ride ; so bring the horses to 
the door witliin tlie liour;* and «'is he spoke, he 
strode from the 1*00111, and I saw liiin pass down 
the street in tlie direction of Miss Hilda’s home. 

It was with a lieavy heart that I saddled the 
horses and brought tliem round, for 1 expected 
to see Mr James returning the picture of despair. 
But no ; in a few mirmtes he returned all smiles, 
joked me about my lugubrious face, sprung into 
the sadflle, and cantered gaily down the street, j 
I followed, wondering what had wrought this 
sudden change in his behaviour ; but the mystery 
was solved when T saw Miss Iiil<la at her window 
kissing her hand to my gallant master, who didfed 
his hat to the lady with such a glad light in his 
eyes as 1 had not seen for many a day. 

So we fared memly to Kirkwall, Mr James 
flinging a gay French song. Presently, he 
laughed, and said: ‘Well, Sir Knight of the 
Rueful Countenance, how goes it with you now ? 
Ah, I'm pleased to see a smile on your grim 
visage, the rather that I have pheasant news for 
you. I’m the happiest man in Orkney, Ned. 
Miss Hilda has promised to he my wife. I am 
not worthy of her ; but, yilease Cod, I shall try 
my best to Lecome a better man.* And as if 
tliinking on the past and the future, he fell into 
a reverie, which lasted till we rode into Kirkwall 
town. 

‘Happy is the wooin" that isn’t long adoing,’ 
BO runs tile proverb ; and had the mastiir liad hi.s 
way, Miss Hilda w-ould have b(ien the young 
mistress of Garrick House before midsummer. 
But she always put off the wedding on various 
pretexts. 

In the autumn, my master was obliged to go 
to Caithness on business ; and I, as usual, accom- 
panied him. Wc were only absent a fortnight ; 
out on our return to Stromness found great 
changes had taken place in the iiitervaL The 
war-ship Jlnvenge lay in the harbour ; her crew 
paraded tlie streets or thronged the taverns ; and 
Mr James found Miss Hilda surrounded by a 
group of officers, conspicuous nmoTigst whom was 
the commander of the Reoemje, Captain Qow.* 

Hiwl you searched the "world over, you could 
not have found a greater contrast to my m.'istcr 
than the captain. The former was fair, with a 
countenance open os the day ; the latter, dark, 
black-bearded, and swarthy. He was indeed 

* For another episode in tho career of Gow, seo 
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handsome after a fashion, and always dressed 
richly, usually wt*aring a crimson velvet coat laced 
with gold, and the finest rullles. But there was 
somelhing uncanny about tlie man ; ho always 
appeared to be acting a part. Probably, Mr 
James felt this, for lie gave him but a curt 
w'cleome when intruduceil by Miss Hilda. (It 
was the fashion at this time to rave about the 
handsome commander of the Jlevcvge — my master 
alone denied him liis friendship.) And Miss Hilda? 
She seemed glamoured by the bold sea-rover, yet 
she was kind as ever to her betrothed. He could 
not shut liis eyes, however, to the fact of her 
evident preference for Captain Cow, "with whom 
ho would have picked a quarrel, had not the 
lady, divining the thought, made him promise to 
keep the peace for h(T dear sake. 

I know Mr James was rackin" his brains to 
devise some plan to get rid of Qow, and it 
occurred to me T might help him. Hitherto, I 
had kept aloof from the crew of the Tinventje; but 
now I resolved to mix with them, and try if — 
when the drink was in and the wit out— I could 
not hear sometliirig which might serve my master ; 
for I hardly helit‘ved Captain Cow’s statiMuont 
that he was a post-ca])laiii in His Majesty’s navy. 
My investigations wiTe successful. 1 learned 
from one of the crew, in a fit drnuken confi- 
(hmee, that his commander was what he called a 
Free Lance, a sort of sea Ishmai‘ 1 . 

1 made haste to impart this information to my 
master, who exclaimed: ‘Ah! a felon, is he?’ 
adding: ‘But he shall not be condemned ^\i^hf>^t 
evidence. I shall write to a friend in Lomlon, 
and ask if Gow’s name appears in the Navy 
List.’ 

The letter was despatched ; and in the meantime 
Mr James bore us well as he could the rover’s 
openly expressed admiration for his hetrotlu'd. 

My master received an answer to liis letter in 
duo conrse. No such name, as (low, wrote his 
correspondent, ayipearcd in the Navy List ; but 
all Euroyie wjis ringing with tales of the atrocities 
perpetrated on the high seas by one John Gow, 

I a pirate commanding a ship called the Jinvenge. 

\ Mr James was gri'atly agitated after reading 
the lettiT. He yiaced the floor hurriedly, and 
presently I’cmarkiiig that the room was close, 
snatched up his hat and quitted the house. After 
leaving the inn, he hurried to the Lookout, an 
eminein*c about half a mile from Stromness, where 
he cuiiKi unexyiectedly ujion Miss llihla and (Jow. 
Tlu^ lady’s hand was claspiul by the pirate, who 
whisyieri'cl words of love into the -willing ears of 
his coinyiaiiiori. Stung to the quick, my master 
confronted the lovers, poured a tornmt of ro 
proaches on tin* head of the faithless lad}’^, and 
in no measured terms informed her of the char- 
acter and calling of the man she had admitted to 
such inti mac V. 

Miss Hilda refused to credit the statement, 
upbraiding him for defaming the name of a 
better man than himself. Mr James dared the 
yiirate to deny the accusation; but Gow only 
laughed mockingly. He did not consider it 
necessary to vindicate liis honour to a jealous love- 
sick boy, he said. Maddened by the taunt, my 
master drew his rapier, calling upon the pirate 
to defend himself, which he was not slow to do. 
They crossed swords ; but here Miss Hilda inter- 
yiosed, commanding them to forbear. She spoke 
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bitterly to Mr James — said she should never for- 
give the words he had spoken ; their engagement 
was at an end, and her troth would be plighted 
to the man he had so shamefully traduced. Then 
she told him to begone ; and he went, after 
telling his rival to look to himself when next they 
met. 

1 was in the stable when my master appeared 
at the door looking pule and disturbed. 

‘Saddle the horses, Ned — quick !’ p/iid he ; ‘we 
must be in Kirkwall within two hours.* 

Mr James called a meeting of gentlemen at 
Kirkwall, anti laid before them the letter he had 
received. There was great consternation ; but 
nobody seemed disposed to assume the ofl’ensivc. 
Th(‘y would watch thti course of events and do 
nothing rashly. Meantime, Mr Eea might devise 
some plan for the capture of the buccaneers, and 
he was always sure of their warmest co-o]ieration 
in any fejisible scheme, &c. lS\j masttT laughed 
bitterly when he related the result of the meeting 
to me. ‘It’s the old story, Ni'd,* said he; ‘nobody 
wishes to bell tin* eat ; but mark me, 7 will ! ’ 

We went to Eday lu'xt day. The master im- 
mediiitcdy assembled the tenants, apprised them 
of the daiiger they ran of being harried out of 
house and Imkling, inviting them to muster daily 
at Carriek Ibiiist* for instruction in sword -exercise, 
so that they might not be quite defeneedess in the 
event of an invasion by the ])irates. Sjjies were 
de,*- patched to Slronmess to watch flow’s move- 
ineiils, and report accordingly. Meantime the 
young laird of Eday laboured night aiid day 
perfecting the ct»untry-folk in tlie iiscj of tlieir 
Wi a pons. 

News eamo thick and fast, (low had Ihrown 
off the mask, and >vas marauding far niul wide, j 
AVhy he spared us, T know not ; perhaps Miss 
Hilda had something to say to it. ! 

Eor some <lays tliere had lieen no news. The 
master could not rest, he was in tin*, saddle all clay, 
galloping over the island, or sweeping Ihe offing 
with his glass in search of a sail. 1 think even 
then the Conviction was strong npon him that 
so(jner or later he slioTild meet his liated rival. 

It was a day never to he forgotlen, when, one 
foggy Saturday morning, the tenants came hurry- 
ing in from all parts of the island with the 
astounding intelligence that the Jicvnipc was ashore 
not veiy far from Oarrick House and breaking u]) 
rapidly. The disaster had occiiiTcd owing to the 
stubbornness of (^‘iptain Gow. This Ave learned 
later. An Eday Liu Avho had shii)ped aboard tlui 
Revenge at Stromni*ss wariieil him of tlie danger - 
the rocks on which the A’^esscl struck avctc sunken 
ones- hut he laughed him to scorn. Jle had 
Btei*red his ship for the last twenty years, Aveather- 
ing dangers of all sorts, and wits Jiot going to 
stir an inch from his course bi’cause a jniling 
land-lubber prated of sunken shoals. Such Avere 
the words of the boaster ; and five minutt‘s after, 
the vessel struck. 

Our young master receiA'ial the news of the 
shipAvrcck with apparent coolness. Addressing 
the farmers and tishermen, he impressed upon 
them the need of prompt action, courage, and 
above all, obedience to orders. He then divided 
his men into throe bodies — oni’, consisting of a 
dozen stout fclloAvs, armed Avith muskets, gar- 
risoned Garrick House, the second of some fifty 
lads, commanded by u smart young fislierman. 


received instructions to patrol the island and 
arrest in the king’s name all stragglers from 
the wreck. Our master liimself commanded the 
third and strongest body of men, who were well 
armed, tolerably drilled, and in high spirits at 
the prospect of a fight I had the honour of being 
in the front rank. ^Mounting his horse, ^Ir James 
pnt himself at the liead of his followers, gave 
tlie word ‘ Quick, march I ’ and away we went at 
a swinging pace. 

Arrived upon the scime of the disaster, avo found 
the utmost confusion prevailing. Jloats plied 
between the sliip and shore, carrying oil’ provisions 
and valuables from the vessel, for the Uevtmge 
was rapidly breaking up. ('aptain Gow stood 
on the beach directing operations. Hound him 
were grouped his oilicers and the majority of the 
croAv, all armi'd. At t)iir a])j)roach, they raised a 
shout and levelled their muskcits, but our young 
master rode forward fearlessly, calling iqiou 
Goav to surrender in the king’s name. The pirate 
laughed scornfully ; he Avould surrender to no 
man, be said. At this moment, a shot from one of 
tlie sailors’ muskets brought our leader’s liorse to 
the ground. Disentangling himself iVom the tlying 
animal, he waved his sword, shouting ‘Gliargel’ 
We e.xchanged shots Avith the pirates, tluui, led by 
the young laird, rushed upon them. After firing 
our musk(‘ts, most of us cjubbed them and bc‘gan 
ilealing blows right and left. Our gallant leader 
fought liis Avay to wluTe Gow stood, and again 
sumnuined him to surrender. Eor answer, his 
antagonist snappiul a pistol in his face, which 
happily missed fire, and thim attack(‘d him with 
his sAA'ord. Hut at the instant a stray shot 
struck the pirate’s np-liftcd arm, causing it to 
drop pow(U*less by Ins side. Tlie sailors and 
oilicers perceiving the. condition of tlicir cliief, 
tlircAV downi their arms in token of submission ; 
and Gow, recognising the folly of fiirllier r«^sist- 
ance, siillciily suiTeiidered himsrlf. We formed 
a holloAV square ; llin ])risnriers were ]}Iaced 
inside, and in this order marched to (iJarrick 
House, Avlicre. they were accommodated Avith 
lodgings in the barn — their Cdiiof being locked 
up in the strong-room. Eeforc night, all the 
stragglers from the wreck were brought in 
by the patrols, and sent to join tlieir friends 
in the barn. Sentries AA'cre ]iosted round the 
building, to jireveut escape ; and all through 
that Saturday night and Sunday the smiths 
laboured incessantly forging fetters for the 
pirates. On Monday iiioniiiig, boats were got 
ready to coiiA^ey them to Kirkwall ; and linked 
together two by two, they were marclierl doAvn to 
the shore and pl.iced on board the boats. Their 
chief froAvned dai’kly Avlieii he jias-^ed my master * 
on the beach, but be did not speak, and jiriiscrved 
a moody silence, all tlie. A\".'iy to Kirkwall. 

After lying fiir some time in the county jail, j 
the pinib's aviu’o sent to Lruidori to stand their 
trial ; and Mr James and 1 followed to give evi- 
dence. Some of the cr<!>v avcta* pardoned, also one 
of the lieutenants ; but Gow was sentenced to be 
hanged. 

I Avciit to see the execution. The pirate 
appeared on the scjilfold dre.ssed in a scarlet 
coat laced Avith gold, looking so gallant, that the 
pef»ple cheei’ed liirii. As he glanced around, his 
c-ye rested on me, and he scowled. With a 
mocking smile, he resigned himself to the 
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rxcHUitioner. 1 covcrfid my Aice ^vith my Imnrl.s, 
for 1117 nerves j;nve wiiy, iiiitl 1 never looked up 
till I lieiird the crowd dispcrsin<». 

Two days niter the ex<*eiition, as T sauntered 
nloii*; the fetrand, a closely veiled lady approached, 
put a letter into my hand, and before 1 could 
speak, disappeared among the crowd. I l ecognised 
her even in her disguise ; it was poor Miss Hilda. 
The letter was addressed to Mr James. Later, 
J learned how the poor lady hud come to London, 
hoping to see her lover. Slie was too late ; he 
had been executed the day before her arrival. 
It is said he left a letter in which he hegged 
lier to pray for tlie repose of his soul ; and that, 
ill compliance with his last wish, she proceeded 
to France, where slie entere<l a convent ami took 
the veil. Wlietlier such wjis lier fate, I know 
not ; for from th(‘ time 1 saw hei- in the Strand, 
she disappeared utterly, and 1 could never learn 
any tidings of her. 

1 hlanie Miss Hilda’s letter for a very serious 
illness contracted by Mr James at this time. 
He fi‘11 ill very soon after reading it, and in liis 
delirium raved about her cruelty in calling him 
a murderer. I suppose the poor lady, distracted 
at the dreadful fate of her lover, and eonsequently 
seeing tilings in a distorted light, had accused my 
master of being his destroyc'r. 

I was glad when ^Ir James recovered sufli- 
ciently to return to Orkney. His native bre(‘zes 
quite restored his strength ; hut he never entirely 
recovered his spirits. Misfortune dogged his 
footsteps — bud harvests and interininahle lawsuits 
wasted his patrimony, and made an old ni.ni 
of him before his time. After some year.s, he 
married a sweet, gentle, . little lady, wlu> 
worshipped liim ; chililren were born to them ; 
and bad it not been for pecuniary anxieties, 
liis life would have been a very hajipy one. 

My story is nearly done. Mr James w.as out 
in the ‘Forty-five,* and I shared with him the 
glories of the campaign, ay, and the defeats 
too. I weep when 1 think of Culloden, and the 
gallant young I*rince wandering homelc.ss and 
unfed, linntcd like a wild beast in the land of 
his forefathers. 

I lived to see my dear master laid in the 
grave, and In's estates pass into the hands of 
strangers. Then I went to Portsmouth, to live 
■\vith my hoy (lharley ; for Orkney was never 
the same to me after Mr James was gone. 

« « # 

Well, your honour, you Ve got through a 
tough yarn. You see grandfather wa.s a bit of 
a .scholar, read plays and such-like, and he 
picked liis words more like a gentleman than 
A common man. I often heard him tell it by 
word of mouth ; and he never ended but with 
•tears in his eye.s ; for my grandfather wa.s as 
tender as he was true. 

STRAW AS FUKL. 

In Russia, Wallachia, and many other districts, 
straw is so abundant, corn being so largely grown, 
.that il is a perfect drug in the market, and has 
to be burnt in large stacks, merely to get rid of 
it. There are now engines made, more particu- 
larly the portable steam-engines used largely for 
farming piii*poscs, which are so arranged that 
straw can be used as fuel for generating steam. 


without tlie employment of either wood or coal. 
The arrangement "that Is found most favourable 
U the engine on Head and Schemioth’s patent — 
constructed by Messrs Ransomes, Head, and 
Jefl*eric.s, Ijiswieh — in which the straw is automa- 
tically fed into the furnace by means of toothed 
rollers, very similar in action to a cliaff-cutting 
machine. To enable our readers to further uuder- 
fetand the advantages of such an invention, we 
should add that in addition to straw, aimost e.vcry 
other description of vegetable refu.se may l)e 
burnt ; for in.stanc(*, cotton and maize stalks, 
gorse, jungle-grass, &c. ; and by simply removing 
the ])atent feeding ap])aratu.s, tlie furnace can also 
be tired with coal and wood in the ordinary 
manner. It i.s hardly ncce.ssary to point out that 
by nM‘ans of this invention, steam-])ower can now 
be introduced into distant countries, which, on 
account of tlie absence of coal or other suitable 
fuel, have been hitherto debarred from its many 
advantages. 


THE IDEAL WIFE. 
SnMKWiiEaK In ilie ivorkl niiisl bo 
She that 1 have i)riiyeJ to see. 

She that Love a.ssigns to me. 


Somewhere Love, her lord and king, 
Over her is .scattering 
Fragrance from his j)urplc wing. 


J>y the brink of summer streams 
I have dreamed delicious di earns; 
What I will, my sweet one seems. 


In the sheen of autumn skies 
I have j)ictured sunny eye.s, 

Till llic thought too quickly dies. 

When tin* winter lire burns low, 
Lovt;ly faces come and go 
As tlie djing ashes glow. 

*TIs her voice I hear so oft 
In the music low and soft 
That the we.steru breezes waft. 

Tell her, Love, that years fly fast, 
Did lier come to me at last, 

Ere her golden days are past. 

Shall we ever, ever meet ? 

Shall I find in thee, my sweet, 
Visions true and life complete ? 


Whisper low to Love apart. 

Whisper, darling, where thou art, 

Perfect wife and noble heart. 

J. Williams. 
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PHILOMEL. 

It is late on a fine niglit in early May. I am 
alone. Yet why should I say so, when for me 
at least there is no loneliness! Various books 
strew the table ; others look down on me from 
the shelves, ready at any moment to hold sweet 
converse with me. Prom the w’alls, the semblance 
of the Venus de Milo is smiling on me ; and that 
view of Lough Esk in far-away Donegal speaks 
to me of long-vanished days. I throw open 
th^ .window to enjoy for a few minutes the 
fresh and perfumed air, and to look out on 
the starry sky. When, hark ! — what is that ‘ long 
entrancing note* that breaks on the btillness? 
It stops. Again, what a tempestuous burst of 
melody ! Another brief pause ; and then, those 
low, sweet notes, long drawn and sjul, in a few 
moments breaking once more into loud song, in 
which the tones of challenge*., iimckcry, defiance, 
mingle with ‘pity-pleading strains* — the whole 
marked from time to lime with such a vehemence 
of utterance as to suggest the workings of an 
imagination whose creations are so rapid tliat 
hardly even the feathered performer’s wonderful 
organ of expression can keep pace with them. 
It is the song of the nightingale — the Philomel 
of the poets — and as I listen, Keats’s lines come 
to mind : 

Now inore than ever seems it rich to die, 

To cease upon the midnight with no pain. 

While thou art pouring fortli thj soul abroad 

In such an ecstasy ! 

Six weeks had passed; and once more, as on 
that May evening, I opened the window for a 
last look-out before going to rest. The sky, as 
before, was brilliant with stars ; the soft air of 
a June midnight breathed its sweetness on me ; 
but the song of the nightingale — ^that song which 
so lately had heightened the charm of the fore- 
noons, and filled the darkness with its melody — 
where was it ? Even already with the past ! 
Thus early some of the charm of summer had 
departed, and the song and the season had 
alike become the emblems of life’s vicissitude. 
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Vicissitude ! The word summarises half of all | 
the sensations born of the conditions under which 
we find ourselves in the world. In the course of 
the seasons alone, as they wax and wane — as the 
ilowers brighten and fade, as the birds break into 
song and relapse into silence — this transitorincss i 
is set for ever before our eyes. Hardly baa winter j 
melted in the embrace of spring, than the young 
verdure of the latter season is overwhelmed in the 
voluptuous foliage of summer ; and hardly have 
we rejoiced in the developed exuberance of 
summer, than its ardent suns begin to mark it 
witlt the tintings of decay. So, too, in the world 
of animal life, more visibly in bird-life than else- 
where, all continually testifies to the same relent- 
less law, the uufailingness with which vicissitude 
twines itself round and makes its own of all 
things so soon as they come into existence or 
commence their course. The cessation of the 
nightingale’s song is one of the earliest signs that 
the summer is already on the wane. Other 
generations than ours, and with os varying 
sensations, have listened to that song : 

Pcrliaps the Bclf-smno song that found a path 

Through tho sad heart of Kuth, when, sick for home. 

She stood iii tears amid tho alien com. 

j These generations, moreover, may have discussed, 
as we still do, whether that song is to he con- 
sidered melancholy or glad ; each section of 
debaters finding the data of their respective 
conclusions not in the song itself alone, but in 
the varying temperaments and as varying iraa-* 
ginative capacities of themselves while listening 
to it. j 

Some men are grave of nioorl, others gay ; some j 
highly sensitive, others hardly so at all. To 
some, the wondrous creations of their own ima- 
gination are half, or far more than half, of the 
world they live and move in. To others, ima- 
gination yields little or nothing at all, and 
these plod on their unvarying way through the 
realms of dullness. Some men are for the time 
being lifted by music into a world in which 
earth has no part ; while for other men, that 
world of intense and exalted joy has no existence, i 
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Moreover, between each of these extremes there 
ore countless gnulations. In short, as regards 
variety of temperament and imaginative capacity, 
men may be compared to the strings of an instru- 
ment, any one of which vibrates if its own note 
be struck on another instrument tuned in unison 
with it ; but to no other note, be it sounded ever 
80 loudly, makes any response. Not only is it 
not strange, therefore, but miite as might be 
expected, that we have very diverse accounts of 
the nightingale's song. It makes different im- 
pressions on different individuals, and each one 
with equal truthfulness records his own. So 
is it that Izaak Walton declares that the 
song ‘might make mankind think miracles are 
not ceased,’ and that those who hear it ‘might 
well be lifted above earth and say : “ Lord, 
what music hast thou provided for the saints 
in heaven, when thou affordest bad men such 
music on earth.” ’ On the oth(;r hand, Portia (or 
Shakspearc) was of opinion that 

The nightingale, if she slionld sing by day. 

When every goose is cackling, would bo thought 

No better a musician tlian the wren ; 

while Mr Haweis strangely describes the song as 
*a single but not unpleasantly loud wliistlo,* 
which on the whole it would probably be true 
to regard as ‘dull, monotonous, and unmean- 
ing.’ 

Certain features of the song, however, are not 
mere matters of subjective truth or falsity. For 
instance, the very common notion that the night- 
ingale sings only at night, is entirely at vmiance 
with fact. On this point, Portia’s words in her 
remark to Nerisso, already quoted, show that 
Shakspearc accepted the common notion. But 
let any one take a ramble in the nightingale 
districts — say, the copses on Lord Boltons pro- 
perty, a little north ol Kingsclere, in Hampshire, 
or those lying between Bradfiehl and Ashamp- 
stead, in Berkshire — about ten o’clock in the fore- | 
noon or four in the afternoon during the singing 
season, and he will learn how groundless is the 
notion, and also satisfy himself that, evening or 
morning, the nightingale os soon as heard dis- 
tances all other competitors, while Portia’s ‘wren’ 
is nowhere. Again, it is difficult to sec how tlic 
epithet ‘monotonous’ ejin have been used with 
reference to the song, by any one who has ever 
heard it Indeed, the hurrying rush of melody 
at one moment ; then the perfect trill ; then the 
low sad oucstioning notes dropped singly out ; 
then the loud exulting tones tliat su<ldenly fill 
the night-air far and near — the adagio, the presto ; 
the forte, the piano ; the mesto, the vivace, which 
in turns mark its stylo—^not only give it excep- 
tional variety, but seem to bring the varied 
impulses which find vent in the song almost 
within the category of human sentiment and 
human pathos. 

On a further point — the difficulty of teaching 
the nightingale any other airs than its own, or 
rather of getting it away from its own inspirations 
— ^it would seem that, like a true poet, it roust 
utter what its own daimon bids it^ or nothing. 
Comparing it with the canary in this respect, 
Buffon says : * If the ni^hting^e is the soi^ter 
of the woods, the canary is the chamber musician. 
The first holds wholly by nature ; the second 
seeks the aid of art. . . . The nightingale, prouder 


of its own gifts, seems as though it would rather 
preserve them in their purity ; at least he seema 
to set BO little value on our teachings that it is 
with difficulty he con be taught some of our airs. 
The canary can talk and whistle ; the nightingale 
despises talking and whistling alike, and reverts 
continually to its brilliant warblings. His throat, 
its pow(*.rs for ever new, is a chef-tVesuvre of nature 
which human art cannot change or improve.’ In 
an amusing fable told in MetJwd and Genius^ an 
apologue by Diderot, the nightingale itself is 
represented as insisting on this characteristic 
of its singing. In the woods one day — so runs 
the fable— a dispute arose between a nightingale 
and a cuckoo on the merits of their respective 
songs. ‘ What bird,’ said tlie cuckoo, ‘ has a song 
so easy, so simple, so measured os iiiiiie ? * 

Nvjhtin^ale.. ‘What bird has a song sweeter, 
more varied, more brilliant, more touching than 
mine ? * 

Gucicoo. ‘ T say few things ; but they are things 
of weight and of order, and people retain them.* 

Nightingale. ‘ I love to use my voice freely ; I 
am always fresh, and I never weary ; I enchant 
the woods. But as for the cuckoo, he makes them 
dismal by bis nuinotfuiy. lie is so wedded to the 
lessons of his mother, that he never ventures on 
a single note that he has not been taught by her. 
Now, for my part, 1 recognise no master ; I laugh 
at ruhis ; aiid what comparison is there between 
the cuckoo’s pedantic method and my glorious 
bursts 1 ’ 

After a good d(ial more talk on both sides, they 
agretid to refer the mutter in dispute to a third 
parly ; hut where wcrii they to find this arbi- 
trator, equally competent and impartial? After 
much thought and flying here and there, just os 
they crossed a meadow, they spied an ass. 

‘Ah,’ said the cuckoo, ‘our luck is excellent. 
Our quaiTel is a matbir of ears. Here is our 
judge ; providence doubtless made him for the 
very purpose.’ 

As thej-e seemed nothing else for it, the nightin- 
gale, despite some misgivings, assented ; and they 
ajqdied to the nss accordingly. He took no notice 
of them. The birds persisted. Still he went 
on browsing. At last, his hunger being appeased, 
the ass turned to them with the air of a chief- 
justice crossing Westminster Hall, stretched him- 
self flat on the ground, and said: ‘Begin; the 
court listens.’ 

Each of the birds gave several specimens of its 
style. Carried away by enthusiasm, the nightin- 
gale would have been singing still ; but the ass, 
who had already yawned more than once, stopped 
him and said : *1 suspect that all you have neen 
singing there is uncommonly fine, but I don’t 
understand a word of it. It strikes me as bizarre, 
incoherent, and confused. It may be that you 
have more genius than your rival ; but he is 
more methodic than you, and for my part I am 
for method.’ 

The ouestion as to whether the song is to be 
regarded as sad or joyous, is twofold. In the first 
place, it may refer to the sensations of the bird 
itself while singing ; and if it be that he sings 
with the deep thorn in his breast, as was of old 
imagined, he is in this respect closely symbolic of 
those great human singers who ‘ learn in suffering 
what they teach in song.’ This point, however, 
must remain wholly a speculation, since we can 
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have no knowledge of the nightingale’s feelings. 
As Miss Kossetti puts it : 

We call it love and pain, 

Tlie passion of her strain ; 

And yet wc little understand or know 
Why should it not be ratlior joy that so 
Throbs in each throbbing vein. 

In the second place, the question of the sad or 
joyous nature of the soug may be referable to 
the effect produced on the listener himself. One 
probable ground of the diversity of opinion 
among those writers who have described the 
song has already been mentioned, namely^ the 
state of mind of the listener himself. Abundant 
opportunity of hearing the song both by night 
and day confirms me, however, in the belief that 
a certain amount of the discrepancy means also 
this : that while some describe it from actual 
experience, otliers speak of it merely from their 
knowledge of the conventional traditions regard- 
ing it. 

Wordsworth’s account of the nightingale’s song 
is peculiar, in so far as he does not give ns the 
impressions directly communicated to his mind 
hy that song, but rath(*T gives us these impressions 
in contrast with those produced upon him by a 
bird of very different voice, namely, the wood- 
pigeon. With the soft cooing of. the latter still 
in his mind, he draws a comparison between 
it and the strong fiery outburst, the unrestrained 
passion, of the solitary midnight singer ; 

0 Ni{;btingale, thou surely art 
A creature of a * fiery heart.* 

Those notes of thine — they pierce and pierce ; 
Tumultuous harmony and fierce I 
Thou siug’st as if the god of wine 
Had helped thoc to a Yalentino ; 

A song in mockery and despite 
Of shades, and dews, and silent night. 

And steady bliss, and all the loves 
How sleeping in these peaceful groves. 

The prominent idea suggested by these lines does 
not refer to any question of cheerfulness or the 
reverse in the song itself ; it rclers rather to the 
strange intrusion upon the quiet of sleeping 
nature of this nocturnal Bong.ster revelling, us if 
in»])ired with wine, in the delight of his own 
melody. This view is forced upon the poet by 
his still having upon his mind the remem- 
brance, as already stated, of what he in the next 
stanza so beautifully describes, regarding the 
wood-pigeon : 

1 heard a Stockdove sing nr say 
His homely tale, this veiy day : 

His voice was buried among trees. 

Yet to be come-at by the breeze : 

He did not cease ; but cooed — and cooed ; 

And somewhat pensively he wooed : 

He sang of love, with quiet blending. 

Slow to begin, and never ending ; 

Of serious faith, and inward glee : 

That was the song — the song for me ! 

The question here raised is therefore not one of I 
musical preference ; indeed, it would be absurd 
to think that Wordsworth could, in the matter of 
musical ability, give the palm to the wood-pigeon. 
The question is one relating to the power of 
association only ; and it is not hazarding much 
to say that few who have listened on a summer’s 
evening to the plaintive voice of the dove coming 
dreamily forth from the cool recesses of its leafy 
retreat) and have felt the associations which the 


sound awakens in the mind, but will sympathise 
more or less heartily in Wordsworth’s prefer- 
ence. 

Coming hack, therefore, to the song itself, 
the description which beyond all others perhaps 
bears surest testimony to familiarity with it) is 
Coleridge’s : 

’Tia the merry niglitiugale 
That crowds, and luirrica, and precipitates 
With fast thick warble hia delicious notes. 

As he were fearful tliat an April night 
Would bo too short for him to utter forth 
His love-cliant, and disburthen his fihl soul 
Of all its music ! 

He, 'it is clear, must have heard the song in 
all its marvellous variety — listened night after 
night to the songsters in their native haunts. 
That song, as has been already pointed out, 
was heard and described by Wordsworth while 
under quite other thoughts than those that 
dominated the description of Coleridge ; yet 
when wc find this difference in two poets, 
both of whom, however diverse otherwise, were 
genuine lovers of the sights and sounds 
nature, it will be all the more readily admitted 
that the question of the predominance of joy 
or sadness in tlie song is in the main sub- 
jective— depends on the differing casts of mind 
of those who listen to it, and even on the 
varying moods of mind, due to varying cir- 
cumstances, in which the same individual may 
listen to it at different times. Coleridge, in the 
exquisite poem already adverted to, after quoting 
Milton’s description of the nightingale’s song, 
from II remeroso (‘The Melancholy Man’), as 
^iiiost musical, most melancholy,’ exclaims : 

In nature there is nothing melancholy. 

Hut pome night<wandering man whoso heart was 
pierced 

With the remembrance of a grievous wrong. 

Or slow distemper, or neglected love 

(And so, poor wretch ! filled all things with himself. 

And mode all gentle sounds tell back tho talo 
Of his own sorrow), he, and such as he 
First named these notes a melancholy strain. 

A similar explanation is given by Shakspeo^ 
in the night-scene in tlie Merdiant of Venice^ 
ah^ady referred to. Portia coming up towards 
the house hears music within, ancl says to 
Ncrissa : 

Nothing is good, I see, without respect ; 

Metliiukfi it sounds much sweeter than by day. 

And on Nerissa remarking that * silence bestows 
that virtue on it,’ Portia refers to tho nightin- 
gale’s song heard at night in the stillness, and 
adds : • 

ITow many things by season seasoned are 
To their right praise and true perfection I 

This is so. The times when and the circum- 
stances under which we know or see things, hear 
music, songs, voices, give a colour or a tone to 
them, which is indeed something over and above 
any qualities in these things themselves, yet 
becomes for w a real and inseparable part of 
them in all the sentiments of pleasure or sadness 
with which memory hereafter may recall them 
to our thoughts. It is thus that a word, a flower, 
a song, anything nearly, may be transformed in 
the l^oratory of our minds into a medium for 
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the TPfl/ill of Rcpnes niid events with which it 
has of itself no connection. 

But it has been maintained by some that there 
is no music at all in the nightiiij^ale’s song, on 
the ground that there is no music anywhere in 
nature, neither harmony nor melody ; that the 
poets have ever tried to tlirow dust in our eyes 
in this matter ; and that if the truth were told, 
it would be that music, is altogether the creation 
of man. If all this be so, then rather for me 
let Truth in this matter still lie at the bottom 
of lier well. Why, in a world not overburdened 
with joy, should w’C have for ever j>rcsi<ed on u.s 
in all' directions so much of the 

Wisdom ever on the watch to rob 

Joy of its alchemy? 

Tlie impression of that music, be it of art or 
of nature, which touclios our feelings most deeply, 
is not one always nicrcly of deliglit. Is the truth 
not rather that the more intense the pleasure it 
excites, the more surely, too, does sadness mingle 
with the pleasure? Deep ictired in the recesses 
of our nature there seems to be some common 
ground on which the apparently irreconcilable 
passions of joy and sorrow, undtir certain con- 
ditions, meet — some spot where, far sundered 
as are their ordinary spheres, they do iit times 
rush together as to a secret tryst. Moreover, 
the wondrous song of the nightingale, that transi- 
tory visitant of our English groves, may well 
compel a sigh while we listen to its music, and 
ihinK how Heeling, as with other bright and 
lovely things, is this song-bii'd of night and its 
passionate melody. 


ONE FALSE, BOTH FAIR; 

OB, A HARD KNOT, 

CHAPTKR XVI. — nUICK COURT, TEMPLR. 

The chambers or offices of H. and H., as irreve- 
rent young clerks dubbed those alliterntively naiiu'd 
lighte of the law, IMessrs Hawke and Heronshaw, 
were larger, handsomer, better lighted, and fur- 
nished in a more modern style than were those of 
Pounce and Pontifex. Then? were not, possibly, 
quite so many japanned deed-boxes inscribed with 
the names of so many illustrious families ; hut 
for all that, Hawke and Heronshaw had a great 
connection, and must have netted a large income 
for many a year past Mr Hawke himself, a 
big florid man, with shaggy eyebrows and a 
tnck of rattling his massive watch-chain, received 
the fair applicant with politeness, expressed his 
wish to do his best for a lady recommended by 
his esteemed friep<l8 Pounce and Pontifex, and 
was dexterous and delicate in the questioning 
necessary to elucidate the points not touched 
upon in Mr Pontifex’s brief note. Altogether, 
Mr Hawke had very much the look and manner 
of a consulting surgeon in great practice, and 
who has come to look on his fellow-creatures os 
very brittle organisms, sure to have a flaw some- 
where. He w’as very careful and skilful in the 
diagnosis, so to speak, of this particular case ; but 
when he had made it out, lie knit his beetling 
brows and shook his head discoiiragingly. ‘The 
thing can’t be done, madam,’ he said civilly, but 
with authority. ‘I, for one, should recommend 
you to give up the hopeless attempt, and to effect | 


a reconciliation with Lady — with your sister — 
os speedily as possible. Nothing but distress of 
mina, annoyance, and waste of money, can accrue 
from the course of conduct which you now seem 
inclined to pursue. And I suspect that Mr 
Pontifex has used much the same language os 
I have held it my duty to use.* 

So he had, and so the client felt ; but there 
had been a difference in the modes of expression 
of these two distinguished legal practitioners. 
Mr Pontifex, a family lawyer of the innermost 
circle of legal Brahmins, had never ceased to feel 
a human interest in those for whom he caused 
acres of parchment inscribed with the time- 
honoured jargon of the profession to he fairly 
engrossed, and bad cherished a well-spring of 
sentiment in the midst of that arid desert of 
grim technicalities wherein he plied his trade. 
With ISfr Hawke it was quite otherwise. He 
resembled one of those superhuman surgeons who 
care no more for a jjatieiit than the vivisectionist 
cares for the poor dog that has fallen into his 
scientific clutches, and who yet care a great deal 
for the chance of a cure. With him, law was 
a game, just os chess and whist, and golf and 
cricket, are games. The clients represented the 
balls, or the pawns, or the pieces of painted 
p!iBtid>oard ; while the players were the legal 
advisers. But an lionest whist-player will not 
employ the mai‘kcd cards w'liich form the 
sharper’a stock-in-trade, and Hawke and Heron- 
shaw would as soon have stood in the pillory 
at once, as have undertaken the conduct of a 
cause likely to make their names a byword with 
press and public. 

‘You will not help me, then; I must go 
elsewhere,’ said tlui claimant of the Leominster 
honours ; and ns she spoke, her head droojjed 
despond ingly forward between her small hands. 
A sunbeam — Mr Hawke’s windows were cleaner 
than those of Mr Pontifex — streamed through the 
nearest pane, as the sun broke through the fleecy 
summer clouds, and fell on that beautiful head, 
do>yn-bent by sorrow. Mr Hawke never forgot 
that picture, and never could think of it in 
after-life without a twinge of soiiielhiiig like 
regret. So lovely a creature did seem to deseiA’^e 
a champion. 

Presently the visitor raised her face and rose 
from her chair. The. blue, eyes were hard 
and tesirjess now. *I have trespftssed already 
on your time, sir, and ha\e only to thank you 
for your advice — well intended, 1 am sure, but 
which 1 cannot follow,’ she said coldly. 

Mr Hawke was very sorry, so he said, and so 
he felt, for the moment, lie had dealt with 
t»bstiuate clients before, bent on their own ruin, 
doggedly resolved to fight it out to the last six- 
pence under the banner of a hopeless cause. 13ut 
these had been bull-necked, choleric men, or, more 
rarely, gaunt, thin-lipped spinsters, soured by 
some family feud, and eager to pursue the legal 
vendetta to the bitter end. He hud never known 
a mere girl to persist so stubbornly; and while, 
like Mr Pontifex, he thought the worse of lie* 
for being obdurate to his counsels, he grieved for 
her too, for he thought he saw better than she 
could do, the shoals and quicksands that lay 
before her. 

• Law is a very expensive pastime,’ he said with 
a pitying smile. 
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‘I thought the very poorest — and I, until I 
get mjr own, am poor indeed — might have justice, 
iiere in our own England/ answered the rejected 
client with sudden spirit 

‘ Heaven forbid it should be otherwise ! * said 
Mr Hawke hastily. * No, no ; this is no oriental 
country, wliere the cadi decides for the suitor 
W'ho con offer the heaviest bribe. With a very 
clear case, you may go into court with empty 
pockets, and win. But — excuse me, young ]ady — 
not one case out of a thousand is quite of that 
transparent clearness that it appears to be in the 
excited eyes of parties themaidves. A long purse 
is as useful in a lawsuit as it is in actual warfare, 
securing as it does the best talent, and enabling, 
as it does, evidence to be hunted up from every 
nook and corner. It is tlie truest kindness to tell 
you the unwelcome truth at once. No solicitor 
of stiuiding would take up this case of yours | 
without a guarantee for heavy costs, and many, 
like ourselves, would feel eoinpollo<l to divline it, 
even were that guaranUie fortlicomiiig.’ 

Again in lier brougham, or rather in her 
brotticr’s brougham, rattling through the weary, 
unsympathetic streets, all lillial with ]n*o])le jost- 
ling and hurrying along on their separate errands, 
towards Bruton Street, the fair applicant for legal 
assistance threw herself hack in a comer of the 
shabby little carriage and sobbed aloud. But not 
for Jong. She raised her lietid again, and sliook 
off in an instant every seniblaiK-'e of emotiini. 
‘Shall I give it up?* she said, with a strange little 
smile. ‘Afkr all, perhaps 1 should be happier. 
But no ; never, never, never ! No tiiriiiiig back, 
now. I will go on with it till I die 1 ’ 

The servant wdio admitbal her when slie reached 
her brother’s house, told Iku’ that a lady, a foivlgn 
lady, as he thought, hud called, and would take 
no denial, and w'as awaiting her ndiirii, in the 
drawing-room. For a luoiiient she hesitated, 
but tlien ascended the stair.'<, and after anotlier 
pause of hesitation, opened tlie door of the draw'- 
ing-room and foiiml herself, as she had expected, 
in the presence of Madame de Lalouve,. 


C A S T L E-B U I L D T N (J. 

Before -the rearing of that ancient to’vvcr upon 
a plain in the land of Shinar -- before the days of 
Corinthian or Gothic architecture— there existed, 
and shall to all time exist, one species of 
building requiring not stone or mortar or sound 
of the workman’s tool. The architect only is 
needed. On the boundless plain of liis imagina- 
tion he sketches his mighty plan ; spontaneously 
come stones and mortar to the foundation he 
has fixed upon ; up rise the walls, sometimes 
slowly, at other times with mighty speed. And 
now the edifice is roofed, the stately pillars 
support the proud portico, the pinnacles and 
tow’er ore added ; and lo ! a castle, the most 
beautiful that can he conceived by its author. 
Many a vacant moment has seen its castle 
reared. By day and night, in sickness and 
health, is the building going on. Ai-cliitects 
differ ; the castle of each seems to him the most 
perfect. At one time he raises a structure for 
himself, at anotlier for a friend. Ilo^w unhappy 


would a man’s life be if he could not pass some 
of his time in castle-building ! Ho is depressed 
by the cares of business ; but this art carriei 
him far beyond the trammels of his office. He 
secs the day when he will rise superior to these 
cares ; he will have a splendid house, with 
magnificent fiiniiturc, numerous domestics, exten- 
sive stables. Perhaps he will he a bankrupt in 
twelve months. Never mind that now. He is 
happy as ho contemplates his improved circum- 
stances. He sees his wife happy, his children 
enjoying themselves wdth the costly amusemeuts 
ho has provided. Peace be with him ! Time 
enough to-morrow W'heii the castle falls ; let 
him in this brief moment enjoy to the full his 
fancy’s child. 

Every age — childhood, youth, manhood, old 
age, builds its caslles. The child pictures to 
himself that happy time wdieu he shall be as 
superior to a child as the schoolboy is to him ; 
and the 8cli(a)lboy is anxious to realise the 
important imlividuality of the undergraduate in 
his cap an<l gown. The undergraduate secs 
himself a Professor, earning fame in the literary 
world ; the Professor paints an old man who 
has retired into private life to live on the reputa- 
tion he has gained by the publication of those 
Avorks wdiich cost so many liuurs of anxious 
tliought. 

Supposing that these dreams Avere to end only 
in a start, Avould the dreamers tliank you for 
AA%aking them to say their castles AA’cre but the 
cfiects of a mental mirage, the idols of a dis- 
ovdiired imagination ? No ; a thousand times 
Avould they rather suffer their musoury to 1x5 
razed liy tlie. ravages of time or sliatt(*rcd by 
the bolls of cxpiii'ii'iicc, only to be rebuilt witn 
more spleiuliJ appendage's, than that you should 
by your foredioiliiig, as a sudden frost nips 
the opening bud, liinder the progress of the 
Avork. 

All castles are not built, hoAvever, only to bo 

C ulled down again, uidchS ibe xihrase castle- 
uildiiig necessarily means only the forming of 
I those projects Avbieh shall have no reality, and 
I may not be applied to the visions Avliich seem 
I only remote, but not impossible. Tliiiik you, 
did llonier not look for some of that mmo 
Avhicli bids fair to outlast time itself? Did 
dischylus think his gorgeous tragedies would 
SAA'ecp ill sceqitred pall past no other onlookers 
than tliose of the Athenian theatre ? Did Cicero 
only speak for his client, and liad he no visions 
of the posterity that should wonder with admi- 
ration at that eloquence Avhicli could inov’c the 
state? Or can Ave think that Alexander andr 
Napoleon ventured on their careers of daring 
Avitliout any thought but that of present glory, 
Avitliout any liope of leaving a name ‘which 
posU'-rity wouhl not willingly let die ? ’ 

I*erliaps children in their thoughtful moments 
build more castles tlian any of tliose whom time 
has taught to he less imaginative. The boys 
look forAvard to the day when they shall have 
a watch, a pony, or a boat, and fancy themselves 
as important among their fellows then as the 
happy possessors of those tri'asurea now appear 
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to them. Little girls, os a rule, have a morbid 
craving to arrive at an age when some Prince 
of their imagination shall come and wed them. 
Many an invitation have wo had, sixteen or 
eighteen years beforehand, to ‘come to my 
wedding.* Again, some little mother in embryo 
sees herself in the mental jnirror taking her 
young family out in her carriage, as her mother 
now takes her, or bidding them good-night when 
they are trotting off to bed, and she has been 
exalted to the dignity of going out to dinner. 
How happy the little men and women feel in 
these blissful momenta ! Unfettered by care, 
ignorant of the storms which shall shake and 
overturn their pretty structures, they build on 
and on, piling atory on story, flooring and 
roofing and furnishing those castles, in which 
the bright eye of childhood beholds such strength, 
but which the more experienced gaze of age 
sees to he weaker even than cards. Bhiss 
them I Though we know better, we cannot 
choose but let the little owners take our hands 
and lead us thruugli those halls so spacious, 
those rooms hung round with the pictures in 
richly gilded frames, those gardens full of 
Nature’s sweetest offerings. And you, little 
fairy, with your dark hair and lustrous blue 
eyes, your ringing laugh and loving sinQe, how 
will your cfxstle standi Will you be the happy 
mother you fancy yourself, with all the comforts 
which you think riches can bring 1 Or will you 
he the child of adviTsity, compelled to go out 
early and come home late, slaving your young 
life away to corn that scanty pittance which even 
the smile of contentment can hardly muk(i suffi- 
cient to support your ailing mother 1 Or wiU 
the kindly Reaper gtithcr you amongst his shetives, 
transporting you from the toils and the sorrows 
of a sinful world to that heavenly choir whose 
anthem is swelled by the sweet voices of the 
little children? Who knows? God bless you, 
my dears ! It is your innocent gaiety that 
brightens the dismal lot of many a struggling 
traveller over the stony highway of life. 

And, Sclioolboy, what plan have you drawn 
out? Are you going to win the prize every 
term ? Are you to be lifted up over tne heads of 
boys older than yourself? Will you after two or 
three years more be the ‘ primus,* the dux amongst 
your fellows ? Will you deliver the Greek oration 
on Speech-day, walk proudly up to receive your 
last prize, he a practical proof, us Captain of the 
Eleven, that the best at work is often the best 
at play, and take your leave of the little world 
in which you have pjussed the best years of your 
life — ay, the very he.st — almost before the sounds 
of AuJd Laiigsyne and ‘ Three cheers for Primus ! ’ 
have died away? Will you carry off the first 
scholarship at Trinity or Balliol, and proudly ask 
the ‘ dear old Doctor * to give the college a holiday 
in your honoui’? Will you, while reading hard, 
win your ‘blue* in boating, cricket, or aUiletics, 
and then luxuriate in ‘all the decent things the 
fellows at school* will say of you? And at 
degTOe-tiii}e will yon be Senior Wrangler or get 
a Double First, and so perpetuate your memory 
among the schoolboy generations which ore 
following you? My dear boy, I hope you will 
do all this, and more ; but remember that every 
one cannot be head of the school ; that there ore 
very few who can take those scholarships yon 


are striving for ; that not more than eleven can 
uphold their cricketing reputation against the 
sister ’varsity ; that there can be only one Senior 
i Wrangler. Build the castles by all means. Such 
labour is not only natural but inspiriting ; and 
if you strengthen every joint with hard and 
honest work, it will not be your fault if the 
walls do not hold together. 

And you, Man of Business, who have not seen 
a brilliant career at the university, what castle 
are you building ? Is it one which is rising 
slowly, but every stone of which is carefully laid, 
every aperture thoroughly stopped, every ioist 
firmly secured? Or is it one which, to look 
magnificent, rises (juickly, and apparently just 
os firmly as the other, but to tne careful eye 
shows signs of scamping and had work here and 
there and yonder? The fortune which is not 
honestly acquired will not make you happy. To 
be lasting, your castle must he of the former 
kind. 

And you. Old Man, what are you planning as 
you sit in your armchair before the fire? Are 
you picturing yourself almost young again, 
recovered from that liacking cough, or able to 
see through those half-sightless eyes? Or have 
you given up all hope of recovery, and seem 
to see in that lire your children in the enjoy- 
ment of a happy old age, secured from want 
by the early labours of their father? Do you 
see a daughter coming witli loving hands to plant 
on a hallowed grave some few flowers, a small 
token of her love for him who has gone before ? 
Do not such visions seem almost to reconcile you 
to your invalided life ? 

ilow sliouhi wc be without our castles? With- 
out th(nn we shoubl he dull at every moment when 
no pressure was upon our minds. Small would 
be our pleasure in children if we could not go 
building for them. We could not sympathise with 
our boys and gilds unless we are able to remember 
that when we wiire hoys or girls stately edifices 
rose in our imagination — only to fall perhaps ; 
their ruins, however, forming the materials for 
a stronger and more couipai^t fortress. 

What a slave to castle-huilding must he the 
literary man ! How rudely have some of the 
fabrics which our poets raised been trampled upon 
by the world, until, after their creatoi-’s death, 
they were raised anew, and now stand secure ! 
That wonderful success which Milton hoped for his 
long-conteiuplafi^d epic wns for many years little 
more than an empty vision, until at last, from 
what seemed almost a profitless heap of ruins, 
there arose that castle built by the master-brain 
of the old Puritan, having its battlement garri- 
soned with all the heroes of antiquity. 

How many a struggling young doctor or 
briefless j^oung barrister has been sustained only 
by the building of castles for his future ! 

But how many live only by this amusement, 
omitting to put their shoulders to the wheel of 
life, but going on from day to day di*eaming that 
there is a better time coming! Such can never 
prosper. Their experience t^ches them, appa- 
I’ently, nothing more than to build on the 
ruins of the old house, which was itself originally 
on the sand ; and when the rains of adversity 
descend, and the floods of pecuniary misfortune 
come, those walls wiU he entirely swept away; 
and the builders wiU then perhaps realise line 
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fact, that castle-buildin|];, if one or the plca- 
santest employments of life, is but a poor trade 
by which to obtain the wherewitlml lor filling 
the hungry with good things. 

OUR NEW MANAGER. 

IN FOUR CHAPTERS. — CHAPTER III. 

The weeks rolled by, the year waned to its close, 
and in the interval the new managing partner 
in the firm of Messrs More, Kcelby, & Co. 
had quite justified the rumours which had pre- 
ceded him respecting his energy and dash, as 
well as his severity in the matter of discipline. 
Two or three of the oldest servants in the firm 
had been dismissed for what, in their comrades* 
eyes at all events, were but minor faults ; their 
places were siipjilied by strangers, all evidently 
devoted to ^Ir Pike, and, as a natural conse- 
quence, the whole of the stalf felt nervous and 
insecure. 

Among others, Philip Hartlcby felt that he 
was by no means making way with the new 
manager, of whom he saw very little. So rarely 
did he come into contact with him, that he began 
to think this was the effect of some deliberate 
arrangement, an idea by no means pleasant. 
And he was reminded by occasional meetingH 
that the circus had not yet left the town, and 
that bis friend the tramp was still engaged j 
thereat. 

Many other things of interest to our char- 
acters had liapp(’tied since the close of our last 
chtmler ; but upon these we cannot now dwell. 

The wind was howling loudly over the Downs, 
as it blew in from the sea, and iiitermittt*nt 
showers of cold rain were driven hc'fore it, 
rendering the short dark afternoon towards tlie 
end of November shorter and dark(*r still. The 
heavy clouds which drove from time to time 
before the gale darkened the landscajic, as 
tbougli the coming twilight were already there ; 
while the rain was heard beating fiercely against | 
the windows of Eernlow Cottngc, in the front 
parlour of which sat Mrs Valleiis and Miss 
bamett. The latter had evidently just arrived, 
for the hostess was saying: ‘1 began to think 
I should never see my young friend again, it 
is so long since you were here ; but I certainly 
did not expect to see you on such a day. 
You were brave, indeed, my dear, If) venture out* 

‘It did not rain when I started,* replied the 
girl ; ‘ and 1 felt that I must come and sec you, 
and so * 

‘Well, my dear Marian, whatever the cause, I 
am very glad you had tlie courage to come,* sai»l 
Mrs Vallens, as. her visitor faltered and paused 
in her speech ; ‘ and now yon have to tell me ' 
all the news. — Is Mr Philip made chief clerk yet ? * 

‘N — no,* returned the girl. 

‘Well, then, h.'is your new manager displayed 
any fresh excellences?* resumed Mrs Vallens, 
after a glance expressive of some surprise at the 
unwonted brevity of her visitor’s speech ; ‘ or 

has he But, my dear child ! you are iU ! — 

or there is something disturbing you. Has any 
trouble brought you out to me on such a day?* 
It might have been a momentary brightening of 


the gloomy sky which enabled her to see her 
visitor’s face more clearly, or there might have 
been a change in the face ; but Mrs Vallens 
rose as she spoke, and went close to the girl, 
touching her brow with a tender and sympathetic 
liantl as she did so. This touch was all that 
was needed to make the waters hurst forth, for 
Marian leaned her head against her friend’s breast 
and broke into a fit of liystcrical sobbing. 

‘ Oh, 1 am BO unhappy ! * exclaimed the mrl 
at last. ‘1 am so wretched and miserable, tnat 
I came over this afternoon on purpose to tell 
you all, and to ask your advice, 1 did not mean 
to behave so foolishly,* she continued, with another 
clfort to smile ; ‘ and I am so sorry I went on 
so.* 

‘Surely luu'C not quamilled with Philip?* 
began Mrs Vallens. 

But the girl interrupt.erl her passionately. ‘Oli, 
nf», no ! My dear Philip is as despairing as 
myself,* she exclaimed. ‘It is all through that 
wicked, cruel man whom we thought so good — 
that Mr Pike.* 

‘ Mr Pike ! * echoiid the elder lady. ‘ I thought 
that he * 

‘So did we,’ cried Marian, anticipating the 
remark. ‘ But oh ! he is so wicked and so cruel. 
You know how lie lieljied my father to enlarge 
his business ; ami yon know how he came over 
after that conec^rt. Well, he never would settle 
the terms upon which my father was to have 
all this timber, ami so forth ; he always turned 
every discussion off with a jest, so that father 
believed lie could soltle on his own terms. Then 
he came over to our house, three or four times a 
■week, almost cveuy day indeed ; and now all at 
once he demands large payments from us, and 
says he must employ a solicitor. If he does, it 
will quite ruin us, as father has sold all these 
goods oil long credit. We expect to have a suit 
served on us at once, perhaps this very day, 
unless — unless’ - here the girl wept so bitterly, 
that she was obliged to pause. Mrs Vallens did 
not speak ; but her .stern frown and tightly closed 
li])s seemofl to tell that she already guessed 
tlie story she was about to hear — ‘unless I will 
give up Pliili]), and marry him^ sai<l the girl at 
last. ‘ Philip knows of it in some way from the 
people at the otlice, and lie is half frantic. One 
of the principal men advised him to leave, as he 
WJ 1 .S sure Mr Pike was bent upon his ruin.* 

‘But Philip will never give you up, I am sure,* 
began the elder la<Iy ; ‘ he had hotter resign.* 

‘lie would resign, to-morrow,* exclaimed the 
girl ; ‘he so dreads and dctc.sts this man. But 
what is my father to do ? ’ 

Mrs Vallens tried to sootlie the excited girl,* 
though unable herself to suggest any real con- 
solation, especially as further (mestions showed, 
so far as Marian understood the business, that her 
father’s position was extremely hazardous. The 
lady had decision enough, however, to advise the 
girl not to sacrifice herself on any account, believ- 
ing, as she told her, that her father would regret 
it ns much as benself, in time to come. 

Marian jiromised to adftpt this advice, which 
was of course in accordance with her own wishes ; 
hut her friend could sec that this resolve was 
quail fieil by the natural horror of being accessory 
to the distress and downfall of her father. 

After this conversation, Marian declared she 
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muHt gf» liome, having; promised to return early, 
‘you cannot think of ivturninj' at present, my 
dear ! * exclaimed Mrs Vallens. ‘ Listen, how 
the wind shakes tlie windows, and how the rain 
is beating' against them ! It is quite dark now, 
80 you will gain notliing by hurrying.* 

But this would not satisfy Marian ; she had 
proinispfl to go home ; and so earnest was she, that 
Mrs Vallens dreaded to excite her further, and 
80 was fain to allow her to set hirlh. 

Mrs Vallens accompanied Marian to the front- 
door, which she opened. The night was nearly 
dwk ; not cjuite so black os it would become in 
a short halt-hpur, but the two ladies could only 
just distinguisli the dull gray imd, and the out- 
lines of the tr(*e.s as they were bent by the blast, 
which raved past in furious gusts. They could 
not see the ruin, but they could hear it. 

‘It is a fearful night, niy child,* said Mrs 
Vallens ; ‘and you will Ah ! there is a car- 

riage ! ’ As she spoke, a vehicle turned an angle 
of the road find aj)proached the cotbige, evidently 
on its way to Bitlilield. 

Mrs Vallens waved her hand and called to the 
driver. Her call was probably not beard, in the 
howling of the wind ; but there was a light bcdiiiul 
her in the hall, aiul her g(*sturc wjis seen. The 
wheels slackened, the vtdiicle stopped before tlie 
gate ; and the driver, shining in his streaming 
oilskin cape, came towards tluMu. 

‘Are you empty?* asked Mrs Vallens. ‘Can 
you take a fare to Sandamoutli ? * 

The man did not re]»ly for a few seconds ; and 
thinking he had not understood her, ^Irs Vallens 
was about to I'epeat the question, when he said ; 
‘Do 1 /ou want to go into the town, ma'am?* 

‘ No ; it is this young lady,* ivttirne<l Mrs 
Vallens, ‘who wishes to go to the Lower Dowm 
Road. You can take her, I hope?* 

‘ It is Miss Darnott, I see,* said the man, 
touching his hat, ‘ I have the honour of know- 
ing her friends, so will take her, jdthough I am 
not on regular busine-ss now. I ilrive only now 
and then,’ he continued. Nobody hud expres.sed 
any desire for further detail ; but he went on ; 
‘ I am employed at the circu.s ; hut they have 
taken out a driver’s license for me ; and I W'a.s 
going to bring a lady and some children from 
Bithfield.* 

Mrs Vallens at first had frowiu'd at this loqua- 
city ; hut an idea struck her as to its cause, which 
changed the frown into a smile, aiul calling to 
her servant, she desired her to bring brandy-and- 
'water into the liall. 

‘You can drink a glass of something, before 
you start, coachman, I daivsay?* she said. 

‘Well, yes, ma’am,* replied tlie driver, who 
bad a curious way of eyeing the person to whom 
he spoke so closely as to be rath(;r iinpleasiint. 
‘Not that 1 am given much to drink. I Jiuve not 
drunk more than would do me good at any time 
for this four years.* 

*I am glad to hear it, coachman,* said the 
elder lady, os he paused. ‘ Here is your brandy- 
aud-watcr ; but do not drink it now, if you have 
any objection.’ 

‘No objection in the world, ma’am,* returned 
the man, ttiking the tumbler ; ‘ and here ore my 
best respects to you, ma’am, and the young lady.* 
The curious searching look was very strong upon 
him os he Bpoko. ‘ But os 1 was saying, ma’am. 


I left off drinking in conseaucnce of my nearly 
having a fatal accident. An ! it must be five 
years ago, now I come to recollect. I was abroad 
at the time.* 

As lie paused here to take a second draught, 
Mrs Vallens said : ‘ Now, my dear ! * to Marian. 
But the driver’s narrative was not quite finished. 

‘ Yes, ma’am,’ he resumed ; * I was in Gibraltar 
at the time’ 

‘ In Gibraltar ! * exclaimed Mrs Vallens, with 
more of interest and surpri.se in her tone than 
she hod yet shown. 

‘Yes, ma’am. I suppose you’ve heard of the 
Rock of Gibraltar? — You have! Perhaps you *ve 
seen it, ma’am?’ continued the driver. 

‘ Yes ; I have. But my young friend is in haste 
to get home, and I must ask you not to delay,* 
said Mrs Vallens. Her latter words were spoken 
rather sharply, as if she were vexed with hetsedf 
for having been led to admit anything to such 
a man. The driver took the hint ; and touching 
his soaked liat again, led the way to the fly and 
opened tlie door, ]\Iariaii following and entering 
the vediicle. 

As they drove off, ^Trs Vallens said to Margaret, 
who Wits an old familiar servant : ‘ I almost 
<lre{ided to let ]\riss Daniett go wdth that man ; 
his manner was so strange.* 

‘ Lor bless yon, ma’am ! ’ exclaimed the attend- 
ant ; ‘he is idl right, ma’am; it’s only his wsiy. 
1 know be btdoiigs to till*, circus, as he says, for 
T have seen him about the doors every time I have 
gone into Saiidsmoutb, for months ]iiift)t.’ 

This was to a exirtiiiii extent re.issuriiig ; but 
the fciitures of the man and the sound of his 
voice haunted the huly in a most unaccountable 
nianiii‘r. 

Had ]Mrs Viillens, or any one else indeed, been 
ditsirous of testing thi* correctness of Miss Dariiett’s 
story, no great trouble need have been taken to 
prove its perfect truth ; for, as it liappcns to 
most men who fall in love wlien past the lieydiiy 
of life, Mr Pike displayed more earnestness in 
pressing his suit with the girl of whom he had 
so suildenly become fiiscinated, than would have 
IxMui sliovvu by many a mere lad, who had the 
liot blooil and inex])(U’ience of youth to excuse 
him. He may have intended to be guarded at 
first ; but the opposition it met with irritated the 
torrent it was intended to check ; and while half 
Saiulsinouth was aware of his suit, the whole of 
his estahlisliment made common discourse of his 
inlutuatioii. 

Po.ssiMy Mr Darnott liad been too communi- 
cative amongst his friends ; perhaps it W'as merely 
official watchfulness which gave an inkling of the 
secret ; but cei'tain it was that several of the staff 
in Mr Ifike’s offices were very w’ell informed of 
•the position of affairs — as Philip Hartleby found. 
He had received several plain hints, and some 
well-meant advice ; while the distress of Marian, 
and the ominous silimce of her father, showed 
that those who took the gloomiest view of Mr 
Pike’s tactics W'ere likely to be right ; but be 
Ijjwl never received such detailed and definite 
information as was given to him on one pai’ticular 
afternoon, just as he w'as leaving the office. He 
happened to be the last who left on this occasion, 
and os lie closed the office-door after him, he 
found, standing outside, a clerk whom he had 
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seen go out fully five minutes before. With a 
friendly nod and word of greeting, Phil was 
passing on, wdien the clerk stepped close to him, 
and said in a low tone : ‘ I was waiting to see 
you, Mr llartlcby. I will walk a little way with 
you, if you have no objection.* 

Phil was rather surprised at this mysterious 
commencement, but expressed his willingness to 
have the young fellow*8 company. 

The latter continued : ‘ 1 hope you will not 
think me intrusive, or as meddling with what 
does not concern me, Mr Hartleby, if I tell you 
that I have learned something about Mr Dariiett 
and his family.* 

Phil started visibly upon hearing this, but diil 
not speak. 

‘ I have no doubt you know,’ continued the 
clerk, ‘that what the governor wants, and will 
have by fair means or foul, is to get Mr Uainett’.s 
daughter to marry him 1 * 

liarthjby could not repress a slight groan 
in reply. 

The young man looked at him for an instant 
with an air of cominiseration, a.s though he 
thoroughly sympathised with him, and then 
hurrie-dly proceeded: ‘He will have her too, 
sir, if it is to be done. 1 know tliat some of 
the men who have b(mght from old Daniett 
emiiiot meet their bills, whic.li were given ou 
the pxprcs.s understanding tliat tliey bhouhl be 
renewed ; but— and here comes iu the woi’tot — 
Pike’s solicitor has got thcjiri from the man 
who discounted them — of course you can judge 
who set him to work— and he will not renew. 
TJie consecpience is, there will he a smash, and 
]) 0 or old Harnett will go first. 1 am afnuM 
you can’t do much, Mr Hartleby ; but altliough 
it was hardly business-like for me to mention 
what I hud heaivl, I could not help giving you 
a cluiiu'e to sec if anything could bo clone.* 

Hartleby wrung the young lellow’s liaiid and 
thanked him briefly ; but us the other dlsuppearcd, 
his licart sank to think how truly liis informant 
had spoken when he said he feared l*liilip could 
not do much. AVhat could he do ? If he held 
Marian to her engagement, he believed she would 
be true to him, although she died in the struggle. 
She must suffer ; while her father would be ruined, 
and his gray hairs indeed he brought with sorrow 
to the grave. That be himself would sulfer also, 
was certain ; but he was manly and re.solute 
enough to cure comparatively little about thi.H, 
even although he had reason to think liis dis- 
missal with disgrace was included in the pro- 
gramme. 

In this depressed mood, he felt no inclination 
to go home, but walked aimlessly about the 
town until — when he had quite forgotten where 
he was — he turned a corner, and came suddenly 
upon the great circus, now just bursting out 
into a blaze of gas, preparatory to the opening 
of its doors for the evening. As I’hilip crossed, 
to pass down the hy-strcct along which the 
side of the circus ran, lie heard his name pro- 
nounced aloud ; and looking round, saw, some- 
what to his vexation, the man who hatl been 
engaged in the quarrel with Mr Pike. At tlie 
moment, he would have preferred seeing almost 
any one to this man ; so, with a brief answer, he 
was hurrying on, when the other called to 1dm 
again. 


‘What do you want?* returned Phil, wdth 
a touch of irritiition in his voice. 

‘Why, I want you,* was the answer. ‘I*ve 
been t eying to get round to your place all the 
afternoon, (.’an you see me after the show? 
We close at a quarter after eleven.’ 

‘ What for ? * was the natural inquiry of 
Philip. 

‘What for?* echoed the other, wfith an expres- 
sion of contempt. ‘ Why, if I had got time to tell 
you now, do you think 1 should want you to come 
rouml tlmn ? It is on your business, not on mine, 
that 1 want you ; and the question is, will you be 
here at a quarter after eleven, or won’t you ? 
Just say Yes or no, for I’ve got to dress and 
be in the riii<g in half an hour.* 

‘ Ves,* sai(i IMiilip, who was impressed by the 
man’s eai nestness, 

‘All right, mister,* said the man. ‘I will 
be there too ; and ytuir time won’t be thrown 
away.* Witli this, he vanished behind tlie canvas 
door at which he had been standing. 

During the remainder of that evening, Phil kept 
11 ]) an incessjiut speculation as to the reason ot 
this extraordinaiy a])poiutment. Sometimes he 
almost made up liis mind to disregard it, as 
IbuiKlcd on the invitation of a worthless vagrant ; 
but ere this resolution was fairly framed in 
bis mind, the renuaiihraiice of the man and 
his strange earnestness utterly banished it, and 
I left instead something likii alarm, and a dread 
I of some yet more unwelcome revelations. 

I He did not, however, fail to keep his api)omt- 
I inent ; and 8to(»d in the shade of the circus 
walls just as the nearest church clock chinicil 
j the ouarter. He had met the crowd, which 
I flowed like a tide from its gates, as he arri\'ed, 
showing that the performances were concluded ; 
his associate was not long behind him. 

‘ Here you are then, mister ! * exclaimed the 
latter, as he emergeil from the circus, huildling 
oil his shabby greatcoat as he came. ‘That’s 
all right! Now, I won’t keep j’ou long. Just 
come into llie Fislierman^s Arms, for it is 
precious cold here, and I will get to business 
in a minute,* 

The circiis-iTian — Phil <lid not know his name — 
ordered some ale, and then, after making sure the 
door was Lurefully closed, said : ‘Look hero, Mr 
Hai’tleby ! I told you 1 would do you a good 
turn whenever 1 could, and I am going to do 
it now. 1 *ve knocked about the world u good 
deal, and 1 never knew any one do a kinder 
thing than you did when you gave me that 
half-crown ou the night when poor Tiny was 
kilh d. Says I : “ That young fellow is u good 
uii, and I’ll see after him if I can.”* 

‘ You were (juite. welcome’ began Philip. 

‘ Of course ! I saw tluit,* exclaimed the other. 
‘But don’t you interrupt me. Now 1 know just 
how uflairs are with you and that pretty girl 
in the Lower Down Koad, who used to be so 
smiling when I first c.amc here, but who droops 
so much now. Not that there is anything 
wonderful in niy knowing it, for I believe all 
tlie town knows. One of my friends — as friends 
go, you know — is a lawyer’s clerk here, and lie 
owes me u little money. As you know what I 
have been, I don’t mind telling you that I won 
it at canls. AY ell, I have heurd a little from 
him. 1 let him off easy, on account of his giving 
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me the straight tip. I knew he could do 
if any one could, because hia master is the lawyer 
employed by your precious Mr Pike. I know 

Ihke. I go here under the name of Jem 
Whittaker, which i no more my name than it 
is yours ; but it is os much my name, as Pike 
is his.* 

‘ Indeed !* exclaimed Philip. 

*1 did not want him to get a good eight of 
me on that night, because — well, for the same 
reason which keeps me from coming fonjv^ard 
now,* resumed Mr Whittaker. ‘ If I wasn’t going 
on in advance for our pef>ple in a couple of 
days, I don’t think I should like to interlere in 
the matter at all. Now, 1 want yon to promise 
me to do something — will you give me that 
promise ? * 

‘I will, if 1 can, do anything rcasonnhlc to 
serve you,’ said Pliili]), after a moment’s hesita- 
tion. 

‘Serve me! Why, it’s you that is to he 
served!* cxchiiined Mr Whittaker. ‘Now, listen. 
Speak to that pretty girl, and tell her to get 
her friend from J^'ernlow Cottage to be at her 
house, to-morrow.’ 

‘Wliatl Mrs A'allcns?* cried Philip. ‘AVhy 
her — and why to-morrow?* 

‘Mrs Vallens, I daresay it is,* returned the 
other. ‘Anyhow, we’ll say so. To-morrow, T 
can tell you, from my friend, Mr Pike will 
call at the house in Low^er Down Hoad for his 
answer ; and he wdll have it, one w^ny or the 
other. Now', mind you tell Miss Dariudt to 
have Mrs Vallens present at the interview ; just 
to act as her friend, that’s all. Without her, 
the girl will ]»o cruslied and friglitened into 
saying anything; but I know Airs A’^allens’s 
intlueiico with the family wdll save her. Bo you 
prohiise ? * 

‘I will,* said Philip firmly. 

‘That’s enough,’ said t lie" other. ‘I am off now. 
Von won’t see much more of me ; but you may 
hear from me. Yon will soon know wdietlier my 
information is gooil or not. If you don’t got the 
sack from your place to-morrow, put me dowm 
as a duflFer. If *7011 <lo, y<ui -will know I have 
had the straight tip. 1 have paid yon back your 
half-crown now, and returned your kind feeling 
for poor Tiny.’ He w'ent out at once ; and Pliili]>, 
finding no further reason for delu3'iiig, Ibllow'cd 
his example. 

LONDON AT SUNRISE. 

On a bright ATay morning, one may claim pardon 
for touching upon a theme wdiich, old and W’ell- 
W'orn though it be, is not ilu’cxidbare, and can 
never lack novelty, even thougli its novelty arises 
only from W'ant of familiarity, on the part of the 
vast majjority of Londoners, with the great city 
under its most favourable aspect Big Ben has 
already tolled the hour of three A.M., but the light 
in the clock-tower shows that the House has not 
yet finished its night’s work. A crowd of hansoms 
and a few carriages surround the door of West- 
minster Hall, their drivers looking fagged and 
weary in the gray twilight, yet waking up into 
nioiiientary activity on the approach of a pedes- 
tnan. ‘Cab, sir?* comes from numerous lips as 
j we emerge into Palace Yard ; but ‘ the air bites 


shrewdly,* and a brisk walk along the Embank- 
ment will be more agreeable this morning than 
facing the east wind over the door of a hansom. 
So, crossing Bridge Street, and lighting a consola- 
tory cigar for companionsliip’s sake, we choose the 
river-side of the gi'eat London boulevard, and 
set our faces eastward. 

The Thames is at its best, the tide almost 
at full flood, and daylight still dim enough to 
conceal the muddy hue of the stream, and the 
floating refuse which experience tells us is 
scattered over its surface. The gas-lamps on 
Charing Cross .*iiid Waterloo Bridges show pale 
against the eastern sky, and arc scarcely reflected 
in the water, whicli is already assuming the cold 
steely tint of the coming dawn. Half-a-dozen 
heavy sombre-looking barges arc lazily floating 
lip .‘ibreast the tide in mid-stream, their occu- 
pants idly smoking their pipes on the deck, and 
occasionally taking a pull at the sweeps, to guide 
their craft safely beneath the dark arclies. From 
under the Surrey shore comes the puffing of an 
officious river-tug, which, in its fussy bustling 
method of proceeding, seems to claim for itself 
an undue share of credit for being up and doing 
at this early hour. A few carriages pass us, 
bowling silently over the gravel road, on their 
way hom(‘ from some City Company’s ball ; but 
the pedestrian element is awantmg, save for the 
blue-contecl policemen, whose presence in unusual 
numbers, coupled with that of three or four 
mounted patrols, calls to mind the evil noto- 
riety which the Kiiibaiikment bus recently 
acquired. 

Daylight is assorting itself boldly by the time 
we roaeb the railway bridge at (’haring Cross, 
and as an early morning train enters the terminus, 
there is no longer sufficient friendly twilight to 
hide the doficieucies of the comfortless boxes 
which the railway Company consider good enough 
accommodation for their heavily mulcted pas- 
sengers. And now the finest scene which tlie 
Thames in London can afford lies open before us. 
lu the foreground is the rippling surface of the 
stream, sjiaiiiiecl by tlie handsome arches of the 
finest of the metropolitan bridges. Rising appa- 
rently from the very centre of the bridge is 
Sir Cffiristoplicr AVren’s massive masterjiiece, the 
cathedral dome of St Paul’s. On the far shore 
rises the lofty Sliot Tower, looking quite pic- 
turesque in the half-light, which does not yet 
reveal its iinpicturesque surroundings ; while on 
our own side the gray fiigade of Somerset House 
appears to the best advantage, set off by the 
young foliage of the Embankment gardens between 
us and it. Through one of the arches we can 
catch a glimpse of the Temple ; and beyond it, of the 
fresh white frontage of the new City of London 
School ; while in the distance, Blackfriars Bridge 
shows a line of glimmering lamps, and mercifully 
conceals tlie unsightly iron span of the Chatham 
ami Dover Railway beyond. Three or four heavily 
laden market-carts, piled high with green-stuff for 
(kivent Qiirden, crossing Waterloo Bridge, and 
a siiKU’t crew of the river-police, making their 
boat jump through the ripples, serve to give life 
to the scene ; while the sky is already putting 
off its gray mantle, and shows blue enough for 
Italy herself, promising a summer-like noon, 
and at present dappling the clear surface of 
the river with spots of shadow from the fleecy 
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cloudlets wliicli drift westward before tlie rising 
breeze. 

Lilt Somerset House and the river-front of 
King’s College are already pas.scd, and our route 
takes us up the steep ascent of Arundel Street 
into the busy Strand, busy even at this abnormal 
hour with the unresting traffic of the great city. 
Hansoms cr.wl lazily along in languid expectation 
of a belatiMl fare ; but there is a ceasele.ss rattle 
of hools and wheels, as the red carts — each beai-iiig 
tlie legend ‘W. IT. Smith & Sons,* BOinc with 
one horse, some with a pair, and all piled high 
with bales of newspapers, the driver sitting half 
buried amid the records of the events of the last 
twenty -four hours — hasten about their busine.s.s. 
One stream sets westward, coming fresh from the 
printing-houses to the liead<iuai*ters of the firm. 
Others are already starting for the railway termini, 
to deliver up their loads in time for the news- 
paper trains. Loys labouring under portentous 
loads of papers pu.sh and struggle along tlie pave- 
ment with supplies for less enterprising news- 
vendor.'? ; and the investment of a ])('niiy enable.s 
us to read at Temple Bar tlie telegram tlespatched 
a short hour or two since from New York, as well 
as the speech dedivered an hour ago at West- 
minster. But the newspaper will keep till 
Imiaklast-tiiiie, and must not he allowed to 
interfere with the unwonted opportunity of study- 
ing the Strand itself. 

Few of those whose daily occupations lead them 
to traverse the London tiioroiigiifares ciiuld give 
the slightest deseription of the buildings they 
pir s. Time is too precious, aii<l the necessity for 
keeping a shai’p look-<jut on all sides too urgent, 
to allow the eyes to wander many feet above, the 
pavement ; an<l it is only at tliese quiet hours of 
the luoriiiiig that the wayfarer can look about 
him with irupuuity. There is soiuetbing pecu- 
liarly quaint about the arcliitectural features of 
the Strand, and the three-( quarters of a mib*. which 
separate Charing Clross from the Griffin form — 
perhaps the ino.st irregularly built street in the 
whole of the metropolitan area. The houses se(*m 
rather to liave dropped into their places acciden- 
tally than to have heem built with any design, aiul 
the churches of St IMary and St Clement have 
an equally inconsequential aj)pearance. But it is 
only the eastern end of the river-street winch 
concerns us now ; and of it so much liiis recently 
been, or is nt present in process of being, rebuilt, 
that ite quaint character is almost a thing of the 
past, and we lind a difficulty in realising the 
tower of St Clement’s crowned with c.anuon to 
overawe the turbulent Eaii of Essex in liis 
mansion at the corner of Essex Street ; or in more 
recent times, the meetings of the town-wits at 
George’s Coffee-house, now the George Hold, and 
tte adjournment of the hot-headed disputants 
from the Grecian into Devereux Court, in order 
to settle their diflcrences as to the etymology of 
a Greek word by an appeal to the sword. The 
Grecian is now let out in cliamhers ; and Devereux 
Court is an ord(‘.rly thoroughfare. Temple Bar 
has resigned in favour of a nionsii'osity ; and the 
famous Code, though its sign still stood re- 
splendent over the doorway, until burglariously 
removed from thence one night duiing the last 
year, is shorn of its former glories. Dick’s 
Coffee-house survives only in name and in the 
pages of the Taller; and tho aoi-disant Palace of 


Henry VIII. and Cardinal Wolsey is a hair- 
dresser’s shop. 

From these scenes of past glory we turn through 
the Temple gate into tho quiet sleep-bound pre- 
cincts of the law, undisturbed as yet by the footfall 
of the matutinal ‘ laundress,* or the shrill whistle 
\inth which the boy-clerks will make noontide 
hideous ill the course of a few more horn's. We 
pass the vacant space where a short while ago 
stood the ancient dwelling-place of Oliver Gold- 
smith and Sir William Biackslone ; and as the 
clock of the Middle Temple Hall strikes four, 
we pass beneath the archway and look down over 
the well-kept grass plot and a.s yet empty flower- 
beds of the Inner Temple. The air is full of the 
chiding and twittering of innumerable sparrows, 
which make their haiiiil in the Temple plaile-trecs, 
and semn to be. striving to <leludc themselves and 
their audience into the belief that they can vie 
in vocalism witli the. best of country birds. Nest- 
hiiilding is progressing rapidly under the sheltered 
window-ledges, and even ns we glance, upwards 
comes a valiant cock-sparrow bearing in his beax 
a mo.st unwieldy straw, a very beam for his modest 
building piirpo.ses. He alights on the ledge, and 
with the aid of his mate, strives to accommodate 
his prize to the purpose, for which he brought 
it ; out it proves too much for his powers, and 
tt.M, in an unwary moment, he looses his hold, it 
floats gently to the ground. Undaunted by his 
failure., ho instantly follows it to earth ; but a 
rival claimaut is already- in the field ; another 
watchful gentleman of the same tribe has seized 
the. treasure, and at once a battle-royal ensues 
for its possession. Fluttering, pecking, screaming, 
they wheel round and round tlie bone of conten- 
tion, growing at last so eager for the settlement 
of their rival claims, that neither notices how a 
light gust of wind lias stolen round the comer 
and swept away the subject of thidr dispute. All, 
foolish birds ! not to recollect, even in the very 
sanctuary of the law, how frequently the sub- 
stance of litigation ]).i.‘5.se8 from the would-be grasp 
of both litigants into the hands of the third party 
who steps in to settle the dispute ! 

The quarrel thus decided, we climb to our 
domicile, to experience, as the first who enters 
a room in the morning must always feel, 
how cold and cheerless the familiar sjjot looks 
in the inoriiiiig light, with empty grate, and 
all the. litter of the previous day as yet un- 
tidied away. Books and papers look less in- 
viting than usual under such circumstances, and 
we turn all the more readily to one more glimpse 
of the outer world. It is a scene not to be for- 
gotten. Tlie clear blue sky is unclouded by the ^ 
smoke and soiubre hues of London noontide. Here 
and there, a streak of purii white steam mai'ks 
the sj)ot where the busy press is still panting and 
throbbing forth its mighty message to tho. world. 
The spire of St Bride’s poors over the red-tiled 
roofa of King’s Bench Walk, looking like a 
Gargantufui teloecopo which some dead-and-gono 
astronomer has forgotten to close and put away ; 
while above the slates of Paper Buildings rises, 
solemn and stately, the majestic cathedral dome, 
tingeil already with the coming brightness of day, 
its golden ball shining like a mimic sun, and the 
cross above it standing out in bold relief ogainst 
tho. bky. Five minutes more, and the grandeur 
of the scene is complete, os the sun rises into sight 
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■ diroctly beJiind the cathedral, flooding with light 
every shadowy comer of the time-honoured build- 
ings around us, and showing that the very city 
itself can appear pictines«|U(?, and even beautiful, 
when divested of its ordinary busy crowds of toil- 
W’orn, anxioiis-gaited men, 

A DRAWING-ROOM COMEDY. 

Mil Thomas Bii.uuuy is the junior partner in 
the great firm of Bilbiiry, Jilackthome, & Co., 
tea-merchants, of Calcutta and London. The 
senior partner is Mr Joseph Bilbiiry, his father, 
who has a very nicu! house at Kew ; and until 
within a year or two ago, there was a third 
member of the firm in the person of Thomas’s 
uncle, Mr Dabbington Blackthorne, the Calcutta 
rcprescmtative of the cstablishmcut. But, unfor- 
tunately, Mr Blackthorne, like many Englishmen 
who live in India, drank too much Scotch whisky 
and Bass’s ale, and ate too much curry and too 
many ‘Bombay ducks;’ the result being that at 
the age of fifty-five his liver declined to hear 
the strain put upon it, and collapsed, leaving its 
owner so weak and ill, that he had hartdy time 
ere he died to telegraph to his iiartners in Jhighind 
a brief notice of his impi'iiding fate. This alarm- 
ing despatch arrived at a particularly inopportune 
moment. Mr Thomas Volbury had on the day 
pr(‘vious marric'd a very charming young lady, 
Lydia Lapples by name ; and the intelligence of 
his uncle’s sad condition nec(‘ssilated tliat the 
newly made husband • who, by tlie way, bad only 
become acquainted with his bride about six weeks 
before marriage — should without a moment’s delay 
take the train for Dover, cross to Calais, and 
thence go hy the quickest route to Calcutta. 
The affair was pressing. Mr Blacktliorne’s death 
would certainly throw the business into con- 
fusion, and any hesitation on the part of the 
English partners might imperil the future of 
the firm. 

‘Go at once, my dear hoy,’ wrote I^fr Joseph 
Bilbury to his son, who was in the Isle of ^Vight, 
‘and send your wife to me. I will take care of 
her, and see her settled in your new home at 
Richmond. I would go myself, hut my gout 
won’t allow me. And above all things, take care 
of your liver.’ 

ITicre was no help for it. Mr Bilbury, junior, 
felt that he must go ; so go lie did, putting the 
best face on the matter, and bidding a very long 
and tender good-bye to his poor little wife. He 
escorted her across to Portsmouth, put her into 
a London train, kissed her, saw her off, and then 
took the next train for Doi er. 

She settled down in her new home on Richmond 
Hill ; and he for many months afterwards worked 
hard at his desk in Calcutta, arranging the worldly 
affairs of hla dead uncle, and from time to time ; 
sending home reports of his progress, and love- 
letters to Lydia. 

Tm'o years, in fact, elapsed ere he was able 
to return to England ; and then he returned, os 


he had gone out, at a moment’s notice. Unfore- 
seen circumstances suddenly left him free ; and, 
unwilling to lose a day, he took the first homeward 
bound steamer, which, so it happened, was also 
taking to Richmond a letter, written a few days 
earlier, in which Mr Bilbury, among other matters, 
regretted to his wife that the pressure of business 
would not leave him at liberty for at least a 
month. 

He travelled home without adventure, landed 
in due course at Dover, ari-ived in London lute 
at night, and, without having written a word 
of warning to Lydia, hiirriiid on next morning 
to Richmond Hill. Wliy he did not write or 
telcgraj^h, we cannot say ; perhaps he thought his 
suddem appearance would agreeably surprise his 
wife ; or perbai)S lie was too excited to bo able 
to think at all. But in any case, he neither wrote 
nor tch‘graphed a single word of preparation. 

It was a fine sunny morning in summer ; Mr 
Thomas Bilbury had scarcely seen his new home, 
which he had taken in a hurry immediately 
before his wedding ; and he was walking eagerly 
np the sliort carriage-drive leading to the house, 
wh(‘n, ha]>pening to cast his gaze towards the 
upper windows, he caught sight of a fair, white- 
draped figure, which was watering some lloAvering- 
Xdauis that stood iii a row on the sill. He at 
once recognised the figure as that of his wife, 
and was about to utter a cry of salutation, 
when he suddenly became conscious that she did 
not n'cognisc him ; for, with graceful modesty, 
she witlulrew from the window and disa|q)cared 
as soon as she became conscious that he was 
watching her. An idea struck him. It was a 
foolish, but not Avholly imiiatural one. He would 
jirctcnd to be some one else— a friend, say, of her 
iuishand’s, and would ask to see her as such. Of 
course she would at once recognise his voice ; 
but then the surprise, and the consequent pleasure, 
would he the more complete if he thus deferred 
them. Ho knocked, therefore, at the door ; and 
to the servant Avho ai)peared, announced that ho 
ha<l just returned from linlia and desired to see 
Mrs Bilbury. lie gave no name ; but he was 
admitted, and shown into the drawing-room, 
where, in some perturbation of mind, he awaited 
the advent of the wife from whom he had been 
so long and so cruelly separated. 

‘ T suppose that she will know .me,* he reflected, 
as he stood with his back to the window ; ‘ hut 
it is true that 1 have grown a tolerably big beard 
since I w’ciit away, and that I have become con- 
siderably tanned. However, the heard ought to 
make no great difterence. I suppose that she 
xvould know me if she saw me in my shirt-sleeves, 
or with both legs cut off at the knees. On the 
other hand, she thinks that I am still at Calcutta, 
for she must have had my last letter this morning. 
I hope ray s\iddcn appearance here won’t upset 
her. I must be careful.’ 

Here his thoughts were switched aside hy the 
umiiistakable sound of rustling skii'ts in the 
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passage without ; and as the door opened, he 
anvoluntarily turned and gazed into the garden, 
at the same time coughing nervously. 

‘ May I oiler you a cliair ? I am afraid that 
you find the open window too much for you,’ 
said a soft voice behind him. 

‘ 0 no ; not at all ! ’ he returned, facing his 
wife for an instant, and then hastily resuming 
his survey of the gai'den. 

Mrs Bilbury did not in the least recognise her 
husband. ‘Do let me order a fire to be lighted,* 
she urged. 

‘0 no ; not for worlds ! * ejaculated Tom, as 
he turned slowly round, conscious at last that 
even his nervousness was no excuse for his rude- 
ness. ‘ But the fact is, Mi’s ’ 

‘ My name is Mrs Bilbury ! * 

‘ Oh ! thank you — yes ! The fact is, Mrs 
Bilbury, that I am not yet entirely rciconcihrd 
to this abominable English climate. I — ah — that 
is to say, a man who has existed in groves of 
mango — ah — and has lived on curry and chutnee 
— ah — with the thermometer standing doggedly 
at a hundred and two in the sliadc, is — ali ; but 
I daresay you understand.* 

‘Oil, perfectly, Mr I think I have not 

the pleasure of knowing your name.* 

‘Who am 11 * thought Mr Thomas Bilbury. 
‘My name,* he said, after a slight pause, ‘is 
Tilbury.* 

‘What a curious similarity!’ said his wife. 

* Yes ; I can readily believe that people coming 
home from India find this climate very trying 
at first, even in summer. My liiusband writes 
that the heat in Calcutta has been excessivt*. 
Possibly, Mr Tilbury, you may have called to 
give me some news of him'i I hope so. 1 
thought that his last letter was not written in 
very good spirits.* 

‘That is satisfactory,* thought Mr Bilbury. 
‘ The lapse of two years has ii«3t altered her love 
for me.* 

‘ Yes,* he said aloud ; ‘ I can give you some 
news of him, for, u month ago, 1 was at Cal- 
cutta* 

‘ Indeed 1 How delightful !- Ho sit down, 
Mr Tilbury. It is very pleasant to meet any 
one who has scjcn iny husAjaiid so recently ; for 
I gather from what you say that 3’ou liave seen 
him. How was he 'i * 

Mr Bilbury wiis by this time much exercised 
in his mind as to what to say next. On the. 
one hand, he was afraid to declare himself, for 
fear of frightening his wife ; on the other, he 
rather enjoyed the situation. He therefore 
determined, for the pi'esent, to retain his 
incognito. 

‘He was,* he said with deliberate hesitation, 
‘ as well as could be rxi)ected.* 

‘ As well as could be expected ? * repeated ^frs 
Bilbury with alarm. ‘Do you mean tliat he 
has been ill ? ’ 

‘Well, not exactly ill,’ prevaricated Tom, who 
had not yet quite made up hia mind us to what 
he should say. 

‘But I do not understand you. Tell me, 
please. What has happened to him ? * 

Mr Bilbury wondered what the end would 
be. He heartily wished that his wife would 
recognise him and settle the difficulty by throw- 
ing her arms round his neck. 


‘Nothing very serious,* he said. ‘I daresay 
he has told you that he has become very fond 
of tiger-shooting ? * ^ 

‘ Ah, tigers ! Tell me, Mr Tilbury, tell me ! * 
‘Well, be went out tiger-shooting one day as 
usual -ah — he was accompanied only by his 
servant. They entered the jungle ! Suddenly, 
and without warning, a huge female tiger sprang 
upon your husband and bore him to the earth. 
Tlic native fled for assistance ; help arrived ; and 
the victim was found faint from loss of blood, 
with liis right arm torn out at the socket, his 
left eye destroyed, and the calf of his Iclt leg 
— ah — deeply scored by the cruel claws of the 
ferocious monster.* 

‘ Dear me, how alarming ! ’ commented Mrs 
Bilbury ; and the exelamations seemed so out of 
proportion to the gravity of the story, that Mr 
bilbury felt seriously disappointed. ‘That fully 
accounts,’ continued Lydia, ‘for his bad spirits. 
His right aimi ’ 

‘Yes; torn out at the socket, l\rrs Bilbury. 
He luis learned to write with his left hand.* 

‘Ah ! dreadful. And liis left eye destroyed?* 

‘ Yes ; he wears a glass eye, poor fellow ! * 

‘it must be agony. And the calf of his leg 
dei‘ply scored l)y the cruel e.laws of tlie ferocious 
monster 1 Terrible misfortune ! And when you 
left him, Mr Tilbury, how wn.s he? Will he 
survive ? * 

A new light seemed to break upon Mr Bilbury. 
Did his wife want him to survive ? lie felt by 
no means sure of it. 

‘It is impossible to say with certainty,* he 
said ; ‘ but you must lume for the. best. Let me 
beg of you, iny dear Mrs Bilbury, to keep iq> 
your spirits.* 

‘Oh, Mr Tilbury, I don’t see why I should 
be miserable. Tlierc is very pleasant society 
down here at iliehmond ; and, you know, there 
are as good fish in the sea as ever came out of 
it.* 

Tom’s worst suspicions were by this time more 
than confirinod. ‘ Tlie heartless woman ! * he 
tlionght. ‘This is how she receives the news 
of iiiy being mangled .and disfigured.* But still, 
unwiiling to give up hope, he j-ontinued aloud : 

‘ Poor fellow ! 1 nssuj’e you that in his delirium 

your name was very often on his lips.’ 

‘Indeed! Then he had not quite forgotten 
me.’ 

‘Forgotten you?’ rej>eate«l Tom, his feelings 
for an instant getting the better of him, ‘ O 
no ! I think that it is the lot of but few 
women to have a husband so utterly devoted 
to her.* 

‘And of but few men to have a wife’ • 

‘Bo charming,* said Mr Bilbury, finishing the 
sentence. 

‘ Oh, Mr Tilbury ! — But excuse me;, Of course 
you w’ill stay to luncheon. Do ; to please me ! 
You know that a woman hates solitude little less 
than smallpox. — One moment. I will jiist go 
and give the necessary orders.* And Mrs Bilbury 
rose and quitted the room. 

‘ WY*11, this is awful ! ’ reflected her husband as 
soon as he was left alone. ‘ She doesn’t recognise 
me ; and apparently she doesn’t seem to care for 
me much. She i^uiiinds me that there are as 

f ood fish in the sea as ever came out of it. That, 
suppose, means that if 1 would only die and 
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liberate her, she would promptly marry some one 
else. A nice instance of the faithlessness of 
women ! Perhaps I should do well to leave her 
at once, and never let her know the truth ; but 
1 can’t do that I love her still ; indeed, I ’m 
afraid I love her more than I ever did. No ; I 
will see this affair to the end. If she is unfaithful, 
I will find her out, and then * 

His meditations were cut short by the return | 
of his wife, who informed him that she had 
ordered some luncheon, and that he must mean- 
while do his best to amuse her, as there was no 
one else in the house except the servants. This 
style of conversation made Tom more and more 
reckless ; and at once he launched out into on 
account of an imaginary moonlight picnic at Aden, 
where — so he let it appear — he had broken the 
hearts of several chnrniing girls, and upon the 
whole had behaved in a highly repretiensible 
manner. 

‘It must have been very delightful,* said Mrs 
Bilbury. ‘ I wish 1 had been there ! Sometimes 
we have ver}’’ pleasant evenings here. Of course, 
I know every one in the neighbourhood and, 
as a married woman, I ask whom I like to my 
house. You must ccjinc one night, Mr Tilbury ; 
and sup with us afterwwxls.* 

By this time Tom wras perfectly frantic. ‘ I *m 
afraU I Bhau*t be here for long,’ he said bitterly. 
‘I am going tibroad. 1 cannot rest anywhere.* 

‘You are worried, I see,’ said Mrs Bilbury. ‘I 
can sympathise witli you.’ 

‘Yes, famdy matters and disappointments, you 
know.* 

‘ Disappointments ! But you arc young ; and, 
if you will excuse me, not bad-looking. Perhaps 
you have irK'rcly lost your heart to one of the 
young ladies at Aden.* 

‘O no,* he replied. ‘And, to t(dl the truth, 
I am doubtful whether any woman would be 
worth worrying about.* 

‘Don’t be cynical,’ said Mrs Bilbury with a 
smile. ‘ Perhaps you expect too much from 
women.* 

‘ I expect sympathy, fidelity, and consideration,’ 
answered Mr Bilbury gravely. 

‘ But, let mo ask you, do you yourself indulge 
in those virtues 1 Ah ! men arc very inconsistent^ 
I fear. However, I hope that you do not believe 
that women are b^l as a rule.’ 

‘Well, I know to my cost that some are bad. 
Yes ; some even betray their husbands.* 

‘And in such cases I ’m afraid that the husbands 
are also to blame.’ 

‘ I don’t think so,* said Tom curtly. 

‘But you are w’orrying yourself, I see, although 
you try to aifect indifference. What is iti* 

‘Worrying myself? Not a bit!’ cried Mr 
Bilburjr. 

‘I am glad to hear you sav so,’ returned his 
wife. ‘I don’t worry myself. Cosy suppers 
and’ 

‘ But the probable death of your husband ! * 
interjaculated Mr Bilbury. 

‘Oh, I am philosophical. We only lived to- 
gether for two days ; we only knew each other 
for a few weeks. What am I to him? What 
is he to me ? Life is stiU before me.* 

‘That is rather plain speaking,* thought Tom. 

‘ I wonder whether she would like to get up a flir- 
tation with me, I will draw her on a litUc.* 

i& = — 


‘ Ah ! ’ he said aloud, ‘ you have happiness 
within your grasp, and you can make another 
happy. It is not every man who is so fortunate 
as to meet with a woman like you. Now, I con- 
fess that I have been unfortunate in my experi- 
ence. But if I thought that 1 might hope for 
your sympathy * 

‘ Surely, Mr Tilbury ; it would be unwomanly 
of me to refuse it.* 

Tom drew his chair nearer to that of his wife, 
and continued: ‘Oh, if I might hope for your 
sympathy, and look for your regard and pity, my 
dear Mrs Bilbury, life, I assure you, would soon 
assume a new complexion to my eyes. Let us 
be plain. Can you not make me happy, and 
bestow 3 »‘our sympathy, your love, and your jjity 
upon one who will value such gifts at their true 
w'orth ? ’ 

Mrs Bilbury, evidently agitated, rose. ‘ Really,* 
she exclaimed, ‘1 was not prepared for all this. 
I feel the need of love, love such as yours ; 

but’ And she buried her face in her 

hands. 

‘This,* thought Mr Bilbury to himself, ‘is my 
faithful and devoted wife !* yet lie was unable to 
refrain from seating himself beside Lydia and 
putting his arm round her waist. ‘Dear Mrs 
Bilbury,* lie said, ‘ 1 love you 1 Do you, can 
you love me ? * 

She gave a scaretdy perceptible gesture of 
assent ; and Tom, now thoroughly convinced 
of his wife’s untrustworthiness, sprang up and 
confronted her. 

‘ Mrs Bilbury,’ he said, ‘ what would your 
husband say to this? You have disgraced 
him ! * 

She looked up, and lield out her hands implor- 
higly. 

‘You are a vicious woman!* he continued 
uni’elentiiigly. 

‘ Then why, just now, did you ask for my love V 
she dcmandeil. 

‘Because I wante<l to assure myself that you 
were as vicious and worthless as I now know 
you to be. As for loving you — I despise you ! 

! All ! if you were only a good w^oman ! * And 
be approached her ami took her by the hand. 
Fur an instant he stood thus ; then ho raised the 
hand and kissed it ; and flually ho kissed his 
wife on the clieek. 

‘Are you going, Mr Tilbury?* she asked. 

‘ Yes ; I had better go ; it is for the best We 
could not be happy. Good-bye 1 * He kissed her 
again, and then moved slowly away to the door, 
wliera he stood, painfully regardiim her. 

‘ Good-bye ! * she echoed. — ‘ But,* she continued 
in another voice, * Tom ! * 

‘ Tom ! ’ repeated Mr Bilbury, starting and 
colouring. ‘ Who told you my name was Tom ? ’ 

‘You did, you foolish fellow, about two years 
ago.* 

‘And you know mo, Lydia?* ho cried, as he 
quickly returned to her. ‘You have known me 
all along ? * 

‘No; I did not know you until you told me 
that tremendous story about the tiger. There 
was no mistaking you, then !* 

By this time Mr and Mrs Thomas Bilbury were 
embracing each other so affectionately that the 
conversation was rendered very fragmentary and 
disjointed. It is therefore almost impossible 
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to chronicle wliat they siiid ; hut it is certain that 
they forgave each other, and it is a matter of 
notoriety that there liaa since been no happier 
couple on Richmond Hill. 

ON JIESTRICTING THE OUTPUT OF COAL. 

A PEW years ago, the coal industries of this 
country were in a state of unprcce<lented pro- 
sperity, employer and employed receiving the 
highest rciiinneration ever known. A variety of 
causes, however, brought about a decline, and this 
decline continued until at last tlie coal industries 
and the wages paid to coal employes sank to their 
former condition. During the continuance of the 
‘good times,* neither the miners* leaders nor the 
miners themselves gave a due amount of thought 
to the cause of the jirosperity they enjoyed. Rnt 
when the decline came, and they found themselves 
enjoying grand wages no longer, they began 
to inquire into the cause of the decline. This 
w.*is easily found. The reimiiieration obtained by 
miner and mine-owner at the acme ol' prosperity 
served as a lure to other labourers and capitalists, 
one class going into the mines, the other becoming 
mine-owners. This influx of capital and hihour 
into the coal industries greatly .'luginented the j 
output of coal, BO that the supply excee<led the 
demand, when, of course, prices fell, one coal 
agcjit underselling another, so keen was the com- 
petition in the markets. 

Asa result of this inquiry into the cause of the 
decline in miners’ wages, we have the theory of 
restriction ; and without doubt the general body 
of the coal -miners of the United Kingdom believe 
that by restricting the output of coal they will 
be able to bring back the ‘golden age* of min- 
ing. Meetings representative of almost all the 
colliers in the three countries have been held 
at Manchester, at Leeds, and at various other 
places, and resolutions in favour of restriction 
were unanimously carried. So implicit is the 
belief in restriction, that the man who dares to 
question its worth is looked upon by his fellow- 
miners just as a man would be regarded who 
denied the attraction of gravitation. As a minor, 
the writer can speak from experience when he 
assures his re-aders that almost all miners regard 
restriction as a self-evident trutli. 

The believers in restriction iipbohl tlieir theory 
thus. ‘ The price of cveiy commodity,* they say, 

‘ is governed by the laws of supply and dcniuiid. 
If the supply exceeds the demand, prices have a 
tendency to fall ; and inversely, if the demand 
exceeds the supply, prices have a tendency to rise. 
These are natural laws ; their truth is undeniable ; 
and the inference we draw from them is clear. 
We purpose restricting the output of coal till the 
demand exceeds the supply, when, of coiu-sc, prices 
will rise ; and our employers receiving better 
prices for their coals,' will bo able to give us 
Detter wages.* Such is the reasoning on which 
is built the theory of restriction ; and to a limited 
extent, it is sound. But in order to perceive the 
shortcomings of this theory, it becomes necessary 
to follow restriction to its logical consequences' 


— a tiling restrictionists are not always disposed 
to do. 

In order to test restriction fairly, we will 
assume that the miners of Great Britain unani- 
moiibly agree to restrict the output of coal in the 
iiiost approved fashion, namely, that of work- 
ing five days a week and eight hours a day. A 
restriction of this kind would certainly be 
thorough ; for, whereas the colliers formerly 
worked from lifty-five to sixty-five hours per 
week, they would iindiT the new system work 
only forty, and the change would entail in tho 
houi-s of labour a reductiim of about tweiity-fivo 
per cent. Under this system of restriction, the 
colliers would work three-fourths of tho time they 
formerly worked ; they would produce tliree- 
fourths of tlie coal they formerly produced ; and 
filially, they would receive threc-lourths of tho 
wages they had received previously. Tho first 
phase of restriction presents a far from pleasant 
aspect to the collier. In order to obtain good 
wages at some unknown future time, he volun- 
tarily reduces his present earnings to the extent 
of twenty-live per cent. ; in the hopes of enjoyinj^ 
a future good time, he makes of the present a 
bad time. The colliers who formerly earned on 
an average thirty shillings a week, would under 
the ne.w system eam seven shillings and sixpence 
a week less ; and as it would take, say, three 
months, for the decrease in the output to affect 
the markets, the loss to each collier would be 
considerable. 

‘But what of that?* restrictionists will exclaim. 
‘The increased wages we should then receive 
would more than redeem our losses.* 

Wc think this would not be the case, and 
hope to show its improbability. will sup- 
pose tliat restriction has been in existence for 
just a year. As it woultl take, say, three months 
of restriction to affect the coal-markets, the first 
quiu-ter of tlie year would entail on each collier 
a loss of one-fourth of his former earnings. At 
the beginning of the foui’th month, however, the 
supply falls beneath the demand, prices rise, and 
the colliers get an advance of ten per cent. Two 
months after, they get anotlier advance of ten 
per cent. ; and two montlis after that, they get 
a similar advance, and so keep advancing every 
two mouths of the year. Would all the advances 
received — fifty per cent. — recoup the voluntary 
losses of the collier during the first half-year of 
restriction? No ! At the end of the first year of 
restriction, every collier whose wages had formerly 
averaged thirty shilliugs a week would have lost 
more than ten ])Oiinds sterling, and this notwith- 
standing the fact that his wages had advanced 
fifty per cent. 

And here other considerations arise. To what 
an enormous price coal would rise during the 
restrictive year, and what an ill effect this 
augmentation of price must have liod on other 
industries. All the*, varied industries of our land 
are linked indissolubly toge.thcr. One industiy 
cannot he tampered with without disturbing its 
fellows ; am I this great advance in tho price of 
our staple fuel would have a tendency to increase 
the productive cost of many thousands of com- 
modities, for which the collier would have to 
pay an increased price. Take, as on instance, 
the iron industiies, where hundreds of thousands 
of tons of coal arc used annually for smelting 
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nnrl other purposes, and it uccmIs no philosophic 
insight to perceive that the price of the coal in- 
jluences the price of the finished product It is 
impossible in an article like the present to do 
more than toiicli tlie fringe of the subject, and 
we return to that part of it which most intimately 
concerns the collier. 

‘But,* says the rcstriclionist, ‘though the 
colliers may not recoup themselves in the first 
year of restriction, they will do so in the second 
year. The great -wages tluy would get in the 
second year w-ould more than compensate them 
for the first year’s losses.* 

Yes, we reply, if all went on ns smoothly ns 
you imagine. lJut your restriction would kill 
Itself, and just at the time of its fruition. 
How -would you find yourselves at the end of 
the first year? Probably enjoying short hours 
and long wages ; and what would ensue ? AV'hy, 
the very causes wliicli came into operation a 
few years ago, -would come again into active 
existence. Your short hours and splendid -adages 
would lure thousands to the mines. The refuse 
of every other vocation would scramble for places 
in your pita ; and new pits and new pit-ownei-s 
would spring as quickly as mushrooms into 
existence, just as they did half a score of years 
ago. There arc no gates to the mines to exclude 
new-comers, no laws to j^revent the sinking of 
new mines, and -^I’henever mining and mine- 
o-wning become highly profitable, miners and 
mine-owners will hurst into being. And when 
this influx of labour and capital occurs, restriction 
vanishes into ‘thin air.’ The ne-sv-emners ln*lp 
to swell the markets ; the siij)ply exceeds the 
demand ; competition sets in ; prices fall ; and 
soon the old order of things would prevail. 


acre being gained by growing proper kinds of 
potatoes and securing the market at the proper 
time. Some account of the above facts may he 
seen, with the details, in a pamphlet issued by 
Messrs Sutton and Son of Beading, Berks, which 
may he had for a stamp by any applicant. It 
is well worth the attention of farmers and market- 
gardeners. 


IN MEMORIAM. 
n. M. 

BiNa out, ye spheres ! ring out my mournful tale 
And oh, ye groves, your solemn music lend 
To my great grief, in ])hiiulive, sorrowing wail, 

I'or he is dead, my Ilusbaud and my Friend ! 

And oh, thou Lore, the sunshine of my youth. 

Now lend thy strength to every note of woe, 
While I in sorrow learn the bitter truth — 

The lonely hours this widowed heart must know. 


0 Love, 0 Sorrow, wherefore are ye twain, 
n'hc lival heirs of my bereavdd breast ? 

'Where in successive anarchy ye reign. 

Each strcngtlieuiug each in anguish and unrest ! 

The tones of bliss which I was wont to hear, 

And hear with rapture from his blessbd lips, 

Are silent now ! Where shall 1 find his peer? 

To me tlic world is shrouded in eclipse ! 

For dark arc all the scenes where he is not. 

And tame are all the sounds wdihout his voice ; 

Pale Grief is now my silent, bitter lot, 

Though the vain world should say, * Rejoice, rejoice !* 


THE POTATO DISEASE. 

A very moderate calculation puts doAvn the 
loss caused to the country by the potat(» (lisctise 
at a million pounds a year. It is doubtless 
much more than this. Indeed, the loss in Ireland 
alone in the exceptionahly had year of 1879 was 
put down at eight million pounds ! So long ,*is 
the disease, remains unconqinu’ed, the loss will con- 
tinue. But the dawn seems breaking. Hitherto, 
efforts have been made to fight the disease. Now 
we are beginning to learn to avoid it. In 1880, to 
supply our wants, we lia<l to im]>ort potatoes 
valued at two million eight liundred and furty- 
Bcven thousand and twenty-seven pounds. In 
1881, on the. other hand, w(i not only had enough 
for ourselves, hut we exporte<l large quantities to 
America and Ireland. How did this come about? 
Simply that farmers plante<l magnum-honums 
and Scotch champions, kinds that, because of their 
strong constitution, are not only great croppers, 
but in a great degree disease-resistei’s. Strength 
of constitution is what is wanted in order to 
combat the potato disease. For this reason, we 
are glad to see that the Highland and Agricul- 
tural Society have ajjreed to offer prizes for new 
potatoes of real merit. There can he no doubt 
that, so far, agriculturists are travelling in the 
right direction ; and it is to he hoped that what 
luis been done for potatoes may be done for every 
kind of farm-crop. Already, "farmers have begun 
to reap the benefit ; and instances are not awanting 
of profit of from thirty to even ninety pounds on 


But he has passer! to purer Light above, 

Anri so I hold it sin thus to compluin ; 

With mo ho left his great, undying love, 

And nothing but the holier thoughts remain. 

These will I chcri.sh till the Bridal Song 
Of the Eleriml Kingdom shall unite 
My soul with his, and w'ith the glorious Tlirong, 
Fast by the throne of Majesty and Light ! 


There shall the voiee which hade the hillows ccaso 
Their tumult on the Lako of Galilee, 

Be heard in thrilling tones of Love and Peace — 

Of Love so full of joy and harmony ! 
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THE STRANGE STORY OF A 
WOOD-PIGEON. 

The following appears to lie an almost unparal- 
liiled instance of chosen domcistication and per- 
sonal attachment on the part of one of the shyest 
of wild-hirds, the wood-pigeon. 

A friend of mine in one of the northern counties 
of Scotland (says our correspondent), lives in a 
cottage in the heart of a wood, and is employed 
on an estate as forester, gamekeeper, and land- 
steward. His name and address are as follows : 
Mr Petci’ AVright, Barra Cottage, Boiirtie, by Old 
Mi ldmm, Aberdeenshire. (The proprietor of the 
estate is Major Riimsay of Stralocli jind Barra.) 
Mr Wright, who is unmarried, had resided there 
for a good many years with his aged mother, 
whose decease lie had recently cause to deplore. 
One oppressively hot day I had called to see 
him, and while sitting together engaged in 
conversation, the door being ajar, tluTe came 
walking in with the greatest dtdiberation, and 
full in view of us, a stranger pigeon. (It may 
here be remarked in passing that there were no 
tame pigeons kept about the place.) Having 
entered, the pigeon came right forward without 
any seeming fear, hesitancy, or halting, into the 
room, and stood respectfully before us. ^ly friend 
remarked ; ‘ There ^s a doo [pigeon]. 1 wonder 
where it*s come from.’ At first, it was supposed 
that the stranger was probably some neighbour’s 
tame pigeon that had stumbled in ; and through 
inattention, we did not at that time observe 
that it was really a cushat-dove or wood-pigeon. 
Finding itself unchecked and not ill received, 
it marched forward past us and through the 
room to a bedroom at the back, into which it 
coolly walked, as if to say; ‘Here I mean to 
stay.* My friend followed and held out his 
hand towards it, uttering familiar words in 
winning tones. The pigeon at once, without 
any sign of fear, put its head into his hand, 
moving its wings and chirping confidingly, os 
a young pigeon does in pressing on the parent 
bixd to 1^ fed. A few crumbs of bread were 


placed before it, pome of which it ate rendily, 
but not by any means in a ravenous manner ; 
and indeed it did not seem os if famished 
Although evidently a young bird, the pigeon 
'w.'is far enough grown to be (|uiLe fit to provide 
for itself, more especially at that time of the year. 
The tail, however, was awanting, having seemingly 
been pulhid out by a cat, or perhaps by a hawk. 
Yet it tli<l not appear as if it had been pursued 
and forced to seek shelter and safety from an 
enemy. 

Tlie pigeon continued to stay on ; but on 
account of his donu’stici bereavement, the game- 
keeper almost forgot about it, and no pains were 
taken to tame or familiarise the strange visitor 
wdih its now cboscii companions or its new abode. 
The woman who kept house for the gamekeeper 
merely gave it food ; and it at once matlc itself at 
home, and at niglit lodged in my friend’s bed- 
room, perching itself unbidden on a clothes-pcg* 
For a while it moved about very quietly ; but 
by-aud-by it would, in the early morning, fly from 
its perch on to the bi'd. At other times it would 
follow the gamcikeeppr, and seem dejected when 
he was out of fight. After a while, he began 
to observe its movements more particularly, and 
its peculiar attachment ; and s] seedily a strong 
regard arose between man and bird. 

It has now (March) been ncaily seven months 
in the house, and its devotedness to its master is 
amazing. It would follow him wherever ho goes 
were, it not restrained ; and lest it should be taken 
in any of th(i rabbit-traps, it has to be shut in when 
he leaves the house to go through the woods and 
grounds. Wlieii at Jiny safe work, it is permitted 
to go wnth him, and from mom till niglit it will 
stay close beside him watching his proceedings, 
accompanying him to meals, and returning again 
when he resumes work. It is interesting, and also 
somewhat amusing, to observe its diligent labour. 
For example, one day he was trimming the 
borders of a long walk, and all the time he was 
cutting the edges of the grassy sward, the pigeon 
kept time, pecking the edge close to his feet, as 
if determinedly assisting in the work. When 
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any one ramo near to speak with its master, it 
would withdraw to a distance ; and when the 
stranger went away, it would then at once return 
and resume its occupation. At meals it takes 
its place on a chair close by him, where it has its 
dish of food and its can of water, and will remain 
there just till he moves, when it promptly goes 
with him, if allowed. Sometimes, when it has fed, 
it will perch itself on the back of his chair, or on 
his shoulder, upon the slightest token of induce- 
ment or permission ; or on his head or hand, and 
nibble around his eyes, or over his hair, neck, 
beard, and face, in the most loving-like manner ; 
and when spoken to endearingly, it will look 
archly and knowingly, holding its head to one 
side, and moving its bill with a light crunching- 
like sound in opening and shutting, as if in 
attempt at speech or imitation of the movement of 
his lips in return. Indeed, so intelligent a crea- 
ture is it, that one can scarce help fancying that 
it is not only listening parrot-like jmd under- 
standing what is said, but also labouring to 
acquire the faculty of using human language so 
as to bo able to reply. j 

To prove the intense personal devotedness of 
this stranger from the woods, one striking 
instance may be given. Some weeks after its 
appearance, its master had to be away on busi- 
ness for three days. It was painful to see its 
increasing restlessness and evident distress at 
his protraettid absence ; and pleasant to note 
its delight when ho at last returned. But that 
was not all. It seemed to have firmly resolved 
not to lose him again ; and next day, when he 
set out to go through the woods, it determinedly 
followed, and would not be hindered. Its power 
of keeping in view and not losing him being 
sight, and not scent, it had at hist lost him in 
the thickets, and could not find him again. Like 
some wiser heads in such circumstances it seems 
to have concluded that /ic, not was lost ; and 
consequently it must have continued its fruit- 
less search till night ftdl, when it had to 
lodge in the wood. Next monung it probably 
resumed its search ; for only at mid-day did it 
appear to have been struck with the thought, 
that possibly its master had got home without 
it. On reaching the cottage, the delight of the 
bird was cordially reciprocated by its pro- 
tector. 

Whenever it is detained at home, if not allowed 
to accompany him, the pigeon will remain pretty 
much about the house, and a good deal inside. 
Sometimes it will go through the woods on an 
exploring tour, or for exercise, and remain away 
for several hours together, but always unfailingly 
returns. Mostly, however, when the keeper is 
absent, it will go out and in and around among 
the outhouses, occasionally perching itself on the 
top of a building, and sit as if dozing. When he 
appears, at a word it will open its eyes, pick itself 
up, and fly to him. If he says cooxingly : ‘ I am 
going to dinner, cooie — are you coming?* it will 


light on his shoulder or head, and, thus carried, 
enter with him, and take its accustomed place. 
AVhen he is present, it cares for no other. Still, 
when he is away for only the usual short intervals, 
it is quite at ease with the housekeeper, and will 
at times, as if in frolic, fly on to her head or 
hack when at work. It will flit about on tables, 
chairs, window-sills, take a look into the mirror, 
lift a comb or other small article, and make itself 
os it were generally useful. The cat and it arc 
quite safe and easy friends, but without much 
familiarity on either part. It dislikes, however, 
the presence of a dog. It seems also to have a 
strange antipathy to blue, which it shows if an 
article of that colour is held before it. It is quite 
familiar with me, and alwa3's seems pleased to see 
me. The second time I saw it, a short while after 
the day it arrived, it appeared at once to look at 
me knowingly, as if to say: ‘O }"es, I have seen 
you before. 1 know you as a friend of my friend, 
and you were here when I came. You are 
welcome ; and 1 slmll always be glad to sec j'ou.* 
It allows me the fullest liberty with it ; and it 
will readily come upon my hand or finger, and 
permit me to carry it about anywhere, out or in, 
around the house in broad day, without seeking 
to lly off ; and if I place it on anything outside, 
leave it, and go into the house, it will speedily 
come flying in after me. 

One flay that 1 called, it was abroad on a visit 
through the wooil ; but very soon it came in 
and lightfid on the table near me. I began to 
talk to it, and take it on my finger, placing it 
near my face ; when, instead of being frightened 
or shrinking from me, it began to peck gently 
and caressingly around my eyes, beard, head, 
and neck. But although so familiar and seem- 
ingly pleased with my presence, it never seeks 
to follow me when I leave the house, ns it does 
my friend. He is clearly the one supreme object 
of its attachment and solicitude. As before hinted 
at, it is afraid of no one ; but it permits mianiess 
and familiarity only to some, and ut times shows 
hearty disjdcasure. It not only has its peculiar 
and strong likings, but it has mauifesteu some- 
what fierce individual dislike ; in one instance, 
at least, strikingly so. A nephew of my friend 
had found it impossible to be present from a 
distance at a near relative’s funeral, and made a 
visit a short lime after. When seated in the 
house, the pigeon approached, and set upon him 
with bill and wings moi’e in manner of a fierce 
eagle than ns a gentle dove, and as if determined 
to drive liiin from the house. Usually, however, 
if it sliows no special liking, it is quifitly in- 
flifferent, unless wlien too closely approached and 
liberties takfui with it, when it will vigorously 
defend itself, packing and striking fiercely with 
its wings. It teased by its accepted friends, it 
will peck moiHi or less severely, but rather in a 
playful manner than otherwise. 

Its coming, and at such a time, and its 
peculiar w^ays and habits, are wholly inexpli- 
cable upon any natural or recognised prin- 
ciples ; and lit can scarcely be wondered at if 
my friend should not only have an affectionate 
regard, but something like a reverential love 
fop it ; and without any undue superstitious 
notions, one could hardly bo blamed for con- 
ceiving that there must bo something super- 
natural About its visit and manners ; nor 
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should it he thought specially odd, or very 
improper, if neighbours do, as if with hated 
hredth, whisper: *It looks just .as if it had been 
sent.’ 

It lias now become a very plum]) and pretty 
bird indeed — a most perfect and opautiful specimen 
both in figure and feather. One of its chief 
deliglits is to wash itself ; and it seems to take 
pleasure in occasionally dabbling in water. If 
a tub well filled should be at iiaiid, it will at 
least once a day get into it, swim and paddle 
about, and dive overhead like a duck ; and all 
the moi’e will be its evident satisfaction if it 
can have a shower-bath at the same time by 
rain running from the house ujion and ov(T its 
back. When satisfied -with its bath, it will, if 
the day is cold, go inside, and jdace itself near 
the fire, and commence to preen its fenthers 
in the manner common to fowls. Indeed, its 
freaks, and its familiarity and iiitelligciiict*, scuim 
to be of a far higher order than those of any 
other bird with which I am acquainted. 

It has repeatedly been suggested that this 
intelligent pigeon may have been tamed, and 
come from somewhere not far away. Wtdl, 
supposing it were so, it would still remain 
unaccountable how it should have of free choice 
so decidedly taken up its abode in a strange 
habitation, and attached itself so persistently to 
a particular individual. But no information of 
a tame wood-pigeon near or far can be found. 
No dtmbt woud-pigeons may be tamed, though 
I cannot from my own experience speak to the 
fact as being of common occurrence. There 
is no evidence that the pigeon in question 
had been previously tamed ; and if there were 
proof, it could never sixtisfactorily cxpluiii so 
sudden and intense an attachment to a stranger. 
Neither is it of importance to try fully to 
account for the fact hy supposing that tlie 
pigeon had been driven by fright to seek shelter. 
There is no evidence that it was so; and the 
deliberate manner in which it pre.sented itsedf 
gave no appearance of any such fact. Besides, 
had it been so, it would more tliaii probably have 
gone away after a while, when the fi-ight was 
over ; and if the terror shouhl have remained, it 
would not readily w^andcr abroad through the 
woodland, its natural haunt, as it has been in 
the habit of doing, ahme and unconstrained. 
Neither, liad it been driven in for shelkT and 
protection, could such a fact account at all for 
the peculiar personal attachment so assi<luously 
manifested and maintained. A gamekeeper too — 
the natural enemy of its marauding tribe — wais 
surely not the most likely protector to be 
sought, unless, indeed, considerable reasoning 
power could be j)redicated of tlic bird, reckon- 
ing on the principle that its most danger- 
ous enemy, should it gain his favour, would 
prove its best protector. Nor will the tlieory of 
ostracism fit much better than that of fear. 
Besides being considerably improbable that so 
young a bird should have been shunned by its 
kind, the fact of its going so readily abroad and 
staying for hours together in its natural haunts, 
would militate against the likelihood of such a 
supposition as ostracism. By no reasoning and 
on no natural principle does it seem that a 
satisfactory theory can he adduced. The attach- 
ment is BO extraordinary in all particulars, tW 


nothing equal or akin can, to my knowledge, be 
produced with regard to any wild animal, and all 
the less to one of a species naturally so shy of 
man. 

ONE FALSE, BOTH FAIR; 

OR, A HARD KNOT. 

CHAPTER XVII.— CHINESE JACK. 

A BARK night on the rivor. It W’as summer ; 
but there was a raw damp chill iu tlu! moist air. 
Tlie day had been fine ; but now a high wind had 
set in from the seaward, eliciting a noisier splash 
and ripple than usual from the rising tide, that 
swirled aroiiiifl the quays, and tested the moorings 
of the many barges and liglit craft at anchor there, 
above-bridge, on that London Thames, that is so 
diflei’ent from the silver TJiames beloved of swans, 
some score or tw’o of miles away. There was 
no moon, and a drizzle of rain kept falling from 
the murky sky. It was not an inviting evening, 
nor was tlie spot — a dull little wharf, at the foot 
of one of th(.>sc darkling sti'ects that run steepl.^ 
down from tlie Strand to the river — a tempting 
one. Yet, in this delectable solitude, seated on 
a sturdy stump of battcritd timber — it had been 
a fragment of a mast, possibly, to which, when 
convenient, chains or cables were made fast — was 
a well-dressed man, surveying the black stream 
and the dim outlines of the neighbouring buildings, 
as contentedly as though he had been gazing at 
the loveliest prospect in the world. 

It has been said that the man was w'eU dressed. 
So he was, in the sense that his clothes, of shiny 
black broadcloth and line texture, were new and 
good. They hung loosedy on him, though, as if 
ready-made. The hat was new and glossy, too ; 
and so was the silken neck-scarf with its glittering 
pin ; and so were the boots, -well blacked ana 
bright. There were no gloves on the lean brown 
hands ; hut several rings glistened on the long 
lithe lingers, which had that peculiai* plasticity 
that we habitually associate with the hands of 
a sailor. And indeed, the man’s apparel might 
very well have b(!eu, in its first maiden frcsliness, 
the shore-going attire of some olficcr of the 
merchant service, a maritime dandy in his way. 
There he sat, and there he smoked, an ugly smile, 
meantime, linking about the comers of a mouth 
that was by nature anything but repulsive to look 
upon. A fine-looking man enough, tall, thin- 
ilcinked, broad across the chest ; exactly the sort 
of riicruit that in the army they call a ‘ser- 
geant-major’s man,* and whom judicious colonels 
put in Ihe front rank. lie was not young — 
111 the prime of life, perhaps — for there was a 
little silver mingling with the dark auburn of 
the hair and beard; while the face, handsome 
so far as features went, was tanned to a swarthy 
brownness by the tropic sun, and seamed by 
innumerable wrinkles, as fine as if their delicate 
lines had been traced by the point of a needle. 
The eyes of themselves would have attracted 
notice anywhere, so bright were thiiy, and yet so 
chamcleon-likc in colour and expression. It could 
have been no common charact^ to whom those 
restless eyes belonged. 

There he sat, alone, listening to the melancholy 
sound of the fast-rising tide, and the barking of 
dogs on boai'd of vessels for away, and the distant 
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roar of the great thoroughfare at the other end 
of the Btcep and narrow street that debouched 
upon the wharf. 

‘A cheerful nook this/ he muttered to himself, 
from beneath his bualiy beard — ‘a cheerful nook 
for a philosopher to choose for tlic scene of his 
meditations. I Ve known worse, though,* he 
added, with a sort of chuckle, due, probably, 

I to some reminiscence that suddenly occurred to 
him — * very much worse. Paramatta Point is not 
on earthly Kden, nor is the prison of tlic Board 
of runishmeiits at Pekin exactly an abode of 
bliss. Pity, that Dante before he wrote his Inferno^ 
could not have knocked about the world as I have 
done, and seen some of the sights that I have 
seen — such us Old Florence could not show the 
poet.* 

The speakers intonation was perfect, and his 
voice a good one ; but there W'as something in the 
peculiar ring of it that would have jarred upon 
the ear of a listener, something cynical, liard, and 
cold. For a while he smokeil on in silence, and 
then, with a sort of involuntary shudder, tossed 
away the end of his (ugar(‘tl(*, and w'atched tlic 
little fiery speck as it floated for a moment on the 
black water below the wharfs edge, and then went 
out. 

‘ It *8 chilly here/ he muttered. ‘ England gives 
but cold comfort, as usual, to the prodigal returned 
from sunnier climates. And yet— and yet, there 
is more to be picked up under this foggy sky, 
than anywhere I know of from J*ern to Zanzibar. 
Will the great prize in the lottery turn up fnr 
me this time? I)ame Fortane certainly owes me 
a successful spin of Ikt ladyship’s auriferous 
■wheel by now, for the world has dealt but hai*dly 
of late years with Chinese Jack. Beachcomber 
on a South Sea island, bonnet to a OaUforniaii 
gambling-house, captain of an Arab slave dhow, 
that the boats of Her Majesty’s Ship Vulture 
cui'Jtured in the Red Sea. Lucky for me that 1 
was able to play as well as to dress tin? cliaract(*r ! 
Little did Her Majesty’s officers— how well I 
remember them in tlie gold-braided cai>s, on tlie 
man-of-war’s quarter-deck, as I raised my shackhvl 
hands and made my respectful salaam — little 
did those navy lads think that I, the prisoner, 
the Arab slaver-dog, understood every word tliey 
said as well as they did themselves. — “Not half- 
bad ! ” — wasn’t II It was a lieutenant who siiid 
so; and then the paymaster added: “Their 
religion, you know.” Well-read young fellow, 
that paymaster ! He knew all about ns Mc>slenis, 
didn’t he 1 Am I a Moslem, by the way, or is it 
Confucius that I stjind by ? — as when 1 was head- 
secretary to that poor* fellow Ksing-Tse, the 
mandarin. At anyrate, the British naval officers 
never dreamed that AH Hassaii, the turban(*d 
skipper of the dliow they aiught at anclior, with 
a cargo of live ebony on board, was John, only 
son of the Reverend ’ Here an expression of 


Here an expression of 


g enuine pain came across his reckless face, and 
^ e sprang up from his sc.at with a wicked look 
in his flashing eyes, as though his conscience 
pricked him, and he would have been thankful 
for some scapegoat for his anger. A moment 
afterwards, and he was able to laugh at his own 
emotion. ‘I really thought,’ he said cheerily, 
‘that I saw the old place again — the parsonage 
gate ; my sisters, poor girls, coming home from 
church in their spruce Sunday frocks ; my father. 


worthy man, w’ith rebuke in his «yes, because I 
hail idled away the time that might have been 


spent ill lieoi’kcning to the sermon it had cost 
him many a painful hour to prepare ; the blue 
mountains — Alps as I thought them then, mole- 
hills os I know them now to be, since these eyes 
have looked on Andes and Himalaya — in the back- 
ground ; and in front, tlie castle of my lord, Castel 
Vawr. Yes ; it is very real and very rich, is 
Castel Vawr.’ 

He laughed briefly ; and then, quitting the 
wharf, ascendeil the stony little street, at the 
upper end of which, full of hustle and feverish 
life, was the noisy Strand ; while below ran, black 
and swift and siltuit, the great river, without 
which London would never have been the London 
that we know. In the middle of Jane Seymour 
I Street — all tliese parallel alloys seem to bear the 
I names of those whom our crowned niflian. King 
HaiTy, sent to the block — is an odd little private 
hotel, which tries, tlirough the medium of fly- 
leaves in JJradshaw'H Jiailwaij Gaidcj and of adver- 
tisements in nortli-coiiiitry niiwspapers, to con- 
vince an economic public that it is very cheap. 
’J’his place of entertainment is known as Budffers^s 
llolel. It is, strictly Pj>eaking, and lias lieen 
within the memory of injin, Mrs Badgers^ Hotel, 
Tliere may have been a Badgers of the male sex ; 
but he must have died very long ago, since the 
oldest fr(‘(jui‘nt(!r of the Jane Seymour Street 
hostiJry remembers that portentous black boimet 
wiib tlie red artificial flowers. In this private 
hot(*l, {US dingy, narrow, and airless a den as can 
well be matched in London, the soliloquist of the 
wharf was evidently a valued guest 

‘ Any letters for the Captain, Bob ? ’ called out 
Mrs Budgers to the pasty-faced waiter, in response 
to the inquiry of he,r newly returned inmate. 

‘No, ma’am,’ sahl Bob, as his unwholesome 
coiuiilexion and the dirty napkin twisted round 
his professiomd thumb became visible in the 
doorway of the contracted coffee-voom ; ‘nuffin.’ 

But Bob tlie waiter ducked his head respect- 
fully, as ‘the Ca]>tain’s’ fi(*ry eye encountered 
that ])urb<)iled optic of his. Manifestly, the 
bronzed guest was not known under Uiat roof 
by the queer name of Chinese Jack ; and mani- 
festly, too, he was considered as a solvent and 
a liberal customer, worthy of lip-loyalty and of 
conciliation. Mrs Budgers of Jane Seymour 
Street had the oildest clients : out-.'it-clbows clergy- 
men, with anxious-eyed wives ; smug ministers of 
strange little sects, from Wales or Cornwall ; lean 
lecturers in flapping coats, and whose eagerness 
to exhort .‘ill London from the platform was only 
equ.alled by their self-denying thrift ; rough 
northern fai’iners and rougher mining managers ; 
and suii-tunncd persons from the other side of 
the world, who did not seem exactly to have 
made the fortune that they sought, either by wool 
or gold. All these varying clients had one point 
in common — an inveterate dislike to porting, 
except upon compulsion, with a stray sixpence 
or an extra shilling, a quality more hateful than 
any other in the eyes of a struggling innkeeper. 
Now the Captoin was, according to Jane Seymour 
Street ideas, pretty much what a Russian Prince 
or an Amei’ican Silver King appears to the 
managers of the Gratid H6tel in Tai ls. 


managers of the Grand H6td inTaiis. 

‘Never mind. — Nice evening, Mrs Budgers/ 
said the Captain genially, us he leaned his. elbow 


FALSE, 


on the low narrow counter that crossed the half- 
door of the frowsy bar. 

Mrs Badgers coughed behind her black worsted 
mittens. She was used to hear tart complaints 
from surly men and discontented women, from 
the country, of the damp, the darkness, the gloom, 
and uninviting aspect of Jane Seymour Street. 
She was unused to praise of any sort, and wdth 
reference even to so harmless a subject as tin* 
weather, and she almost feared that her customer’s 
eulogistic words might veil a sai’casin. It w-as 
a nasty night ; but then it was just possible that 
the Captain, freshly returned from abroad, as she 
knew, might have come from foreign parts where 
the nights were nastier, and might regard that 
clammy evening in the Strand purlieus as some- 
thing cheerful and exhilarating. 

‘We must take ’em as they come,* was the 
landlady’s hesitating answer ; * and what I always 
do say is, that with water above and water below, 
and so central, the situaticui is tlie healthiest in 
London ! ’ There may have been a vagueness in 
the reasoning ; but Mrs Budgers had made the 
statement a few times before, and helievtul in the 
truth of what she said, as we all get to believe 
in the truth of what we habitually say. 

‘I should judge so by your looks, Mrs Budgers,’ 
returned the guest smoothly hut archl}’’ — a }K)lite 
personage that Captain — and as a woman is neve.r 
too old for a coinplinuini, Mrs Budgers bridled, 
and bluslied a darker crimson than before. 

‘Won’t you take soniethiiig, sir, ludbrc you 
go up-fjtairs?’ asked the smiling landlady, motion- 
ing with her black wor 6 t<‘d mitten towanls a sludf 
sto'ked witli insidious bottles, painted all over 
with golden grapes, but the eoiitents of which 
probably owed less to the grape than to gi'ain 
and potatoes. 

The Captain would take something. He tossed 
off the glassful of liquid lire that Airs Budgers 
poured out for him, polittdy prefacing the dram 
with: ‘Your health, iiia’ani;’ and then, with a| 
nod, passed on, up tlie dark and irregular sUdrs, 
and reached his room. 

The Captain’s private, sitliiig-rooni was on the 
first-floor, and the Ckiptaiu’s hedchamber adjoined 
it. Both were low-ceiled, and inellably dingy 
as to the furniture and general appointments. 
But the gas in the first-mentioned apartment 
was ilaidng brightly, an<l gave an air (»f almost 
cheerfulness and almost comfort to the shabby 
surroundings. The Captain unlocked a neat 
little writing-case of shiny yellow leather — all his 
luggage, as might be seen by peeping through 
the door, now ajar, of his bedroom, w{us neat and 
ostentatiously new, like Ids wearing ajjparcl - and 
took from an inner compartment a setdskiii 
tobacco-pouch, a small brass- mounted horn such 
as Moors use for carriage of the fine gunpowtler 
they still employ for priming, a very little horn- 
spoon, and a bundle of empty cigarette papers. 
Clearly, the Captain prefen-ed making np the 
cigarettes for his own consumption, to buying 
them, as less careful smokers do, ready-made. 
Very dexterously and quickly he mingled the 
fragrant light-lined tobacco from the pouch with 
a gray, pungent-smelling, sickly drug, which, by 
the aid of the tiny spoon, he extracted from the 
horn, rolled up with jiractised fingers some dozen 
or so of the cigarettes, and kindling one of them, 
sat down in the biggest and easiest of the uiou- 
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chaii's, and with his head thrown back, smoked 
for a while silently, and with an air of dreamy 
enjoyment, such us a panther might have shown 
when basking on a sunny bonk in some inacces- 
sible forest of the Terai. 

Never, it might safely have been said, had so 
incomprehensible a customer darkened the doors 
of Mrs Budgers’s house of public entertainment, 
portals which nevertheless had opened in their 
time to give admissiem to odd samples of humanity. 
This man was a living enigma. Unscrupulous, 
designing, tu Lful as he evidently was, he had yet 
rtitained, tliroiigli who knew what experiences, 
a certain charm of manner, which is never found 
exciipt among tin*, educated. It suited him just 
then to play the modern merchant captain 
returned from a prosperous voyage ; and probably 
he could liavci sustained tlie part with perfect 
ease even at tliat time-honoured skippers’ house 
of call, the Jcniaalem Coffee-house, The old salts 
of a rougher school who frequented the place 
might have growled at him as a Jemmy Jessamy 
and a dandy ; hut they would have credited him 
with being seaman enough to fight his vessel man- 
fully through wJiite scpiall or typhoon. Had he 
chosen to act tht», soldier, or the commercial 
traveller, or the thoughtful artisan of superior 
attiiinments, or — most ditlicult character of all to 
a.ssuino - to pose as a gentleman of refined man- 
ners and cultured mind, he would have acquitted 
himself equally well. And yet in every one of 
these parts there would have been a lurking 
glitter in his keen eye, a mocking ring in his not 
iinniiisical voice, to cry. Beware ! 

He smoked the fust three of his medicatM 
cigarcttcH in silence ; and tlieii, in a low but dis- 
tim*t tone, resuim^d tht‘- self-coinmuningB which 
liad been iiiterruj)ted when he left the wharf. 
‘An odd trick, tliis of mine, of talking to myself,* 
he muttered ; ‘ but it has served to prevent my 
longue from growing rusty, ay, and my English 
from Rlip])ing its cable altogether, and leaving 
1110 with notiling but a scons of queer dialecte 
jumbling together in my memory. Welsh, per- 
haps, might have stuck to me longer. It W’^as 
in Welsh, 1 ’m sure, that I cried aloud for help, 
wlien that rascally Dyak sea-robber, my master, 
had burietl me, his Christian runaway slave, neck 
deep in tlie anthill on the beach, and, os good- 
lucK w’ouhl have it, the W'ar-fleet of the opposition 
pirates landed their cut-throats just in time to 
}uvveut the ants from picking my bones as white 
as ivoiy. I have, brushed through, by the skin 
of iiiy teeth, as our Yankee cousins say, pretty 
often for one man,* he added boastfully, and yet 
with a sort of sadness in his tone.. 

He lit a fresh cigarette, and then went on, 
dreumily, but yet in a voice that in one oi 
the old aristocratic salons of the Faubourg St- 
Germain would liavo been hearkened to with 
respect, as liaving the old aristocratic ring, so 
sweet, so true, so confident, in the modulations 
of a life’s training. ‘ I am set aside — I am sure 
1 am,’ he sai<l, between the pulls of the slender 
cigarette, ‘ for a purpose. I must do some- 
thing, I am certain, worth the doing, before 
I lose the number of my mess. Well, well, we 
cats of nine lives — mine should be of ninety- 
and-iiiiie — when I reckon Negroes and Chinese, 
Malays and Turks and Melanesians, as among 
those who wanted, not to “watch over the iSe 
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of poor Jack, EE but to shorten it with crooked 
sword and spear and war-club, and poison— ought 
to accomplish something on this side the grave. 
We have — so the proverb says — three chtmees. 
Perhaps my greatest chance was when I was 
Ksing-Tse’s chief secretaiy — he was a mere tumb- 
ling lump of flesh and silk, with the red coral 
Viceroy’s button on his black cap — and all the 
dollars and cash strings, and silver bars, the jewels, 
the silk, the tea, of the frightened taxpayers oi 
tlie province raining into the vice-regal palace 
as fast as laden porters and hurrying bullocks 
could bring them. How could I tell that our 
province — oum — was selected for the fatal squeeze ; 
that the. golden sponge was to be wrung dry 
for tlie benefit of the Pekin 'l^reasury ; that the 
Emperor’s uncle wanted a new marble palace 
and gardens and fishponds, out of the spoils of 
his discarded Excellency, my master, whom 

they — Did they strangle him? or was it 

mere transportation to Tib(*t ? At anyrate, they 
tf)ok away all my hoard — I had feathered my nest 
nicely — there were rubies and pearls, ns well as 
the heavy gold and silver ; but the Cliincse know 
how to search. I was a beggar when I worked 
my passage from Macuo to Singapore ; but then 1 
was young and strong and had the world before 
me. 

‘ My English captors, the other day,* he resumed 
after a few more whiffs, ‘were very gentle with 
the poor misguided Moshim who bought cheap 
blacks in Africa and sold them dear in Arabia 
and Persia. They never tliouglit of looking in 
my coarse cotton cumiiieibiind, where Ali llassan 
had sewn-in the good heavy ounces of gold- 
dust, bought with negro flesh and elephant 
tusks, and a fight sometimes, among the baobab 
trees of Africa. They actually subscribed a few 
shillings apiece to send the Arab captain — since, he 
was so respectable a Mussulman, ilvii times a day 
ready with the basin and the praying caipel — 
from Suez to Cairo and Alexandria. Then it 
came about that the serang — the native boatswain 
— of the Cyprus should sicken and die ; and 1, 
who can patter Hindustani as a Buddhist monk 
his invocations, should be chosen to take liis place, 
as Ali Hassan, always. Even the Indian lascai* 
fellows called me Hadji Ali Ilossan, and Ihouglit 
me a sort of seafaring saint. And then those 
two lovely creatures came on board, and I heard 
the old name and read it on the labels of the 
luggage, and remembered Castel Vawr and the 
Welsh hills ; and soon gleaned from the gabble of 
the prating passengers, who deemexl the lascar 
boatswain a nobody, the story of the widowdmod 
and of the rich inheritance. 

‘And then I saw Ihcr. I saw her, again and 
again ; and though she has the eyes ol a lynx 
and the cunning of a demon, she never saw me, 
or realised, if she did see me, under the shelter 
of my beard, my turban, and my tanned face, 

that 1 was Ah, well ! IShe, of all women, 

to be there. Not for nothing, I knew, when I 
saw her hovering about those girls like an eagle 
round a dove’s nest. She was on the scent of 
prey. Of course she won. She always wins. 
But little did she dream, that wet, wild morning 
after the storm, that somebody — somebody whose 
bare foot maile no sound upon the deck — ^listened 
behind the boat, and understood — what no 
JMohammedan could have gathered, from the 


talk. — Ah, well,’ said the Captain sleepily, ‘it 
seems to me ^ if a fortune ought— But 1 
think I can spoil her little game’ — and then he 
ceased speaking, and presently went to bed and 
slept soundly, 

{To he continued,) \ 

THE RECLAMATION OF THE ITALIAN 
MARSHES. 

A rnoposAL has been laid before the Italian 
government by Signor Torelli which deals with 
the above subject, and with others which at first 
sight have no apparent connection with it, hut 
which in reality it much affects. The emigration 
question and that of the i^roductivcness of railway 
property are allied, it would seem, in a closer 
manner with the subject of tlie reclamation of the 
mai'shes than might be looked for. 

Previous to the year 1860, the Tmlaria, or 
pestilential disease caused by the exhalations of 
the marshes, was confined to certain districts, such 
as the Tuscan Moremma, the Roman Oompagna, 
the Pontine Marshes, Calabria, &c. The clearing 
away of large tracts of forest and other causes 
have tended, since tin*, unification of Italy, to 
extend tlie noxious influence of the aria cattiva. 
Out of about five thousand miles of railway in 
Italy some time ago, it was calculated that about 
two thousand three hundred and fifty miles were 
within the area known as being subject to Tmlcma. 
On these portions of the railway system, night- 
service is r)ften impracticable, as the oliicials have 
to be conveyed at sunset to a spot not subject 
to tlie fatal exhalations, and high wages have to 
be paid to such men as risk the aangers incidental 
to the carrying out of ilieir daily work. A recent 
investigation made by order of the government 
showed that out of the sixty-nine provinces of 
Italy, only six are free from traces of malaria, 
and that fifteen arc to a great extent rendered 
uninhabitable j’rom that cause. The important 
nature of the question at issue may likewise be 
estimated from the fact, that, according to 
sLateiiii:ut.s recently published, there are every 
year, on an average, seventeen thousand cases of 
mai’sh-fever amongst the soldiers of the Italian 
army. 

Simultaneously with the spread of malarial 
disease there has been, within the last twenty 
yciu’s, a marked increase of emigration, more 
particularly amongst the peasantry, which is 
referred to the causes already indicated. There 
has been also a gradually increasing burden for 
the state in the shape of the subsidies which the 
railway Companies are in many cases obliged to 
receive from the government in order to carry 
on the traffic. The most unproductive portion 
of the Italian railway system is that which runs 
through the district anciently known os Magna 
(xKecia, where at one time a number of populous 
and wealthy republics nourished, but wlicre now 
marshy plains form a dismal landscape. The cost 
of working some portions of the llalian lines is 
fifty per cent, more than the gross revenue, as a 
normal proportion ; but elemental disturbances 
sometimes render the disparity between the gross 
earnings and the cost of the service to be in the 
proportion of one hundred to two hundred and 
forty-two. The sum which the Italian legislature 
has to contribute to the working expenses of the 
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national railway system is calculated — according 
to the Roman correspondent of the Cologne Gazette 
— to amount to two hundred and twenty thousand 
pounds sterling. 

Signor Torelli does not propose to discontinue 
financial help on the part of the state. His plans 
are in part suggested by the fact that manual 
labour is required for the reclamation of the 
Inarslics, while residence on some of these pesti- 
lential localities is usually fatal to life. He tiiere- 
fore proposes that the labourers employed in the 
work of improving the districts in question should 
be allowed to travel free to healthy quarters every 
night, returning in the morning to work without 
paying any fare. It is suggested that there should 
be every inducement held out to capitalists to 
take up the matter, and that the shite should 
exercise its right of abandoning the ownership 
of the lands which are known to present the 
greatest dangers to life in their btiiiig reclaimed. 
It is also proposed that the advantages offered 
should be so classified that the chief rewards 
should fall to those who have reclaimed an area 
of not less than three thousand live hundi'ed 
square yards. The transport of colonists on the 
railways serving the respective localities would 
be facilitated by low fares. 

The Bchemii likewise includes the admission 
free of duty of the implements and machinery 
required for th(^work. Oontracts and agreements 
would also be free from registration duty, and 
there would be no increase of the taxes levied on 
tlie reclaimed land during forty years to come. 
All buildings erected would be free from taxes 
dr ring a like period ; and every colony of two 
thousand souls would receive communal rights, 
and would be allowed to choose the name of its 
place of settlement. The government would be 
empowered to malfe advaiujes for the construction 
of sekvei’s, &c. ; and rewards Avould be given for the 
planting of trees on a large scale, more particularly 
for the 8ucc(!ssful introduction into the reclaimed 
districts of the eucalyptus tree. The proposal of 
Signor Torelli has beim favourably noticed in 
leading continental journjils, and is considered 
by them wortliy of the careful attention of those 
interested in its adoption. 
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IN FOUR cn AFTERS. — CONCLUSION. 

Next morning, Phil contrived to see Marian, 
and impressed upon her the necessity of securing 
the presence of Mrs Vallens that afternoon. He 
found Marian quite willing to ask her, as she had 
great trust in that lady. 

He saw nothing of his chief during the morning ; 
but this was by no means unusual, and liis 
thoughts had been so occupied and excited by his 
visit to Marian, that he had quite forgotten ilie 
parting w'ords of Wliittaker in reference to himself. 
He W'as soon reminded of them. After the usual 
inter\’al for lunch, he heard on liis return that 
Mr Pike had just gone out, and then he wjis | 
sent for to the head-clerk*s room. Whittaker^s 
warning at once recurred to him, and he knew 
to a certainty what he was to hear. 

His foreboding was right ; tlie warning was 


correct. Mr Seamier, after a prefatory cot^li 
of the most impressive character, expressed ms 
regret at having to perform so painlul a duty, 
but stati'A that Mr rike had seen great reason 
to he dissatisfied with Mr Hartleby’s conduct, and 
having home with it as long as he could, was 
compelled to dismiss him. He handed Philip a 
cheque for an amount which included a month’s 
salary instead of notice, and said that the youue 
man need not come any more to the office. ‘ Ana 
— regret to say,’ added Mr Seamier with fresh 
impressivoness, ‘ that Mr Pike feels nnahle to give 
in this instance the iestimoiiial to character and 
ability which most of our young gentlemen have 
received upon leaving the esbiblishment.* 

Philip smiled bitterly at hearing this harangue ; 
entertaining no ill-will for the speaker, because 
he was a harmless old fellow, and had, os Phil 
kn(iw, no choice in the Jiiatter. Mr Seamier 
coughed again, and nervously pulled his gray 
whiskers. 

‘1 presume,’ said Philip, ‘that it does not 
greatly matter if 1 leave at once ? ’ 

‘Certainly not, my dear sii*,’ said the ol' 
gentleniun, evidently greatly relieved at hearing 
nothing worse than this — ‘ certainly not. If 
you would prefer to leave as soon as you have 
checked the invoices you are at, 1 am sure Mr 
Pike w’ould have the greatest pleasure — I mean 
there would bo no obj(*ction at all.* 

With this permission, Philip hurried through 
the task on which he was engaged, for he hod 
made up his mind to a bold proceeding, on which 
he had been dwelling for some time. 'He resolved 
to confront Mr Pike on his visit tliat afternoon ; 
to snatch Marian from his grasj), if possible ; and 
to urge Darnett to defy the worst, rather than 
sacrifice his ilaugbter. 

liis arrival at Lf)wer Down Road occasioned 
some surprise, Marian, who saw him first, was 
flushed and agitateil. On his asking her if she 
had seen Mrs Vallens, she replied in a hurried 
whisper: ‘Yes; she is liere now with luy father 
mid mother, in the other parlour. I Ibimd less 
difficulty with her than 1 expected ; for she had 
received an anonymous letter this morning, so 
strongly urging her to be here, and couched in 
such vaguely foreboding language, that she would 
have felt inclined to come, even- if I had not 
calletl for her. Yet she does not know what good 
she can do by * 

Here the entrance of Mr Darnett interrupted 
her. Tlie latter greeted Philip warmly enough, 
but said in a tone which was too clearly a 
desponding one ; ‘ 1 am sorry to see you in mjr 
house, my hoy, to-day. Do you know who is 
coming here directly, and why he comes?* 

‘T do,’ said Phil. 

‘Then I fear your visit will only give you 
pain,’ continued tlie elder. ‘ I know what young 
people feed, although my day is past ; hut do not 
quarrel with fate.’ 

‘ Eute ! You do not call the wiles and crafty 
plottings of such a man as this Mr Pike, Fate? 
You do not’ 

More Philip would probably have said ; but 
a loud knock at the door announced the arrival 
of the person he was so energetically denouncing. 
Ill a lew hasty words, Diirnett begged him 
rcliiti, for the time at anyrate. Philip agreed 
to do so, hut added : ‘ When Marian is cmed, 
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an 70U know she will be, I will come with her. 
What is to be said, shall be said in my prtjscnce.* 
With this he disappcai-ed, leaving Mr Barnett 
to nerve himself for the coming interview, with 
as little comfort in the prospect as it was pos- 
sible for any man to feel. 

What passed between him and the visitor in 
the opening of this interview, was not known ; 
but those who were in the next room could hear 
that one voice grew more pleafling, the other 
harsher, os it progressed. At last Mr Barnett 
opened the door and called for his ivife and 
daughter. j 

‘ One moment, Mrs Barnett,* exclaimed Philip ; 
‘let me enter with you. Marian can follow us 
in a couple of minutes. — I must. It is the last 
time I shall have an opportunity of speaking, and 
I will speak now.* 

Overpowered by his manner, Mrs Barnett, weak 
and irresolute at any time, sulfered the young 
man to accompany her, and tliey entered the 
parlour together. 

Pike was there of course, and turned to the 
door with liis blandest smile as he heard the 
sound of feet. In an instant his expression 
changed to the sternest scowd ; and turning to 
Borueth he said: ‘What docs this mcaiil AVhy 
is this lellow here 1 Arc you conspiring in some 
trick upon me 1 ’ 

‘ No ; I — I didn’t wish Mr llartleby to * 

began Barnett. 

‘You hear that!* exclaimed Pike, addrea.sing 
Philip. ‘ Leave the house, sir ! A diachargeil, 
characterless servant ought to be glad to skulk 
anywhere out of his master’s sight. Leave the 
house, sir ! * 

‘When I skulk from you, you may call me 
characterless indeeJ,* retorted Philip. ‘ I am here 
by an older and truer right than you posses.-?. I 
am here to protect the girl w"h<» has promised to 
be my wife ; and I will do it. You are a coward ; 
1 tell you that to your teeth,* 

‘Barnett!* cried Pike, turning, w'itli liLs dark 
face livid -with rage, to tlie old man ; ‘ do you 
couutciiauce this fellow? I know Iiim to be the 
associate of tliieves and sharpers. Bo you coun- 
tenance him in this ? * 

*N — no,’ Btammered Burnett feebly. ‘I have 
told him already * 

‘Then, by Jupiter!* shouted Pike to Philip, 
‘if you do not stand aside, and alU»w Miss 
Barnett free entrance, I will horsewhip you 
out of the * 

Ho stopped with such abruptness here, and 
glared so wildly into the hall over Philip’s 
shoulder, that the latter involuntarily glanced 
round also. Marian stood close behind him, 
leaning on the arm of a lady drcissed in black, 
whom he had seen in the further room, and 
known as Mrs Vallens. 

When he had previously seen her, a heavy 
black veil hid her face ; this wtis now lifted, 
and showed pale but set and composed features. 

‘ She is here, said this lady ; * Miss Barnett is 
here. What have yon to say to her ? * 

Mr Pike, whom she had addressed, turned to 
a paleness which was all the more striking fop 
its livid hue, and grasped the back of a chair, 
os if to steady himself. 

‘Is that the man who has persecuted you, 
Morion?* continued the lady. ‘But I need not 


ask ; I might have known it. I might have 
known that there was but one man in the world 
who could be at once so cruel and so meaiu That 
man stands there. That man is my husband ! * 

An electric start shook each of her listeners, 
save the principal, whose white lips secno^ed trying, 
but unavailingty, to shape some words. 

‘You need no confirmation beyond liia abject 
look,* continued Mrs Vallens; ‘he will not deny 
it, yon may be suie.* 

‘I — I thought you were dead,* gasped Pike. — 
‘I was assured of that, Mr Barnett, or I would 
not — I would not* 

‘And he would sooner have beheld any spectre 
than have met me in life,* said Mrs Vallens, os the 
other faltered. She preserved the same cold, hard, 
level tone in her speech, affording a striking con- 
trast to Mr Pike. ‘But there can be no discus- 
sion between us. — Margaret!* At this summons, 
the servant from Femlow Cottage appeared. ‘Co 
over to the police station in the Abbey Road,* 
continued her inistniss. ‘Tell the inspector on 
duty that we wish to see him here at once. 
Go tlirectly.* 

Margaret, who seemed to have nmcli of her 
mistress’s grim, resolute temperament, departed 
without a word. Pike threw one desperate 
glance after the woman, and seemed for the 
moment to entertain the intention (»f plunging 
forward to seize her ; but not only were Barnett 
and Hartleby between him and the hall, but in 
the open doorway was the cold, awful face which 
hud uenoimced him. 

‘Now, Jolni Elsbie,* continued the speaker, ‘I 
have no wish for vengeance ; I only desire peace. 
I only wish to save this poor girl from the fate 
which was my own. Tf you wish to fly, I will 
not prevent yon. But first you shall write an 
authority for the suetjession of this young man 
— Marian’s hushand soon to be — to your share 
in the business.* 

A low but irrepressible execration broke from 
the miscreant at healing this. 

‘What ! ’ exclaimed the lady ; ‘do yon hesitate? 
Will you wait until T explain to the oflicer, who 
will be here in ten minutes’ time, how you became 
poR.ses8ed of the money which bought your share ? 
— No ; I tliought not You will write it, and 
with it a release for Mr Burnett. Quick, sir. No 
matter how informal it may be, there will bo 
no one to oppose it. You have no time to 
lose.* 

He sciz(5d a pen and hastily scrawled a couple 
of documents, which he hanefed to Barnett, "who 
in turn gave them to Mrs Vallens. She glanced 
at them and said : ‘ These will do ; now you may 
K"-’ 

He rose. His wife— it seems strange thus to 
describe lier — moved on one side to let him pass. 
‘We may meet again,* he said, pausing on the 
threshold — it was to Hartleby he spoke; ‘and 
if we do * 

‘John Elsbie ! you are lost if you delay a single 
minute ! * interrupted Mrs Vallens. ‘ I see the 
inspector, with another officer, walking towards 
this house.* 

It was even os she said ; for as she pointed to 
the window, all could see in the road, which nearly 
faced the house, two men clod in the familiar 
blue uniform of the police. 

A single' terror-stricken glance was all that the 
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fugitive paused to give ; and then he rushed 
through the house, crossed the garden at the 
j back, and disappeared in the fields beyond. 

The inspector and his satellite, when they 
arrived, had a brief interview witli Mr Dimiett, 
who, without entering into particulars, explained 
to them that the danger wliich had made him 
send for their services w^ now past; and they, 
being thanked, quietly retired. 

When they were gone, there was a sudden 
tendency to hysterics on tlie part of Mi’s Darnett 
and her daughter ; while a natural curiosity was 
exhibited by Mr Darnett and Mr Hartleby to 
obtain the key to all this mystery. Seating 
herself between the two women, saying a few 
firm but kindly words to the mother, and 
soothing Marian as if she were a child, Mrs 
Vallens — still to be called so — begfin : 

‘ My name, as you must have learned, is Elsbie ; 
it is so, because tlic man who has just left us beai*s 
that name, and he is my husband. I was edu- 
cated in England ; but afterwards resided -with my 
father, who was a merchant, at Gibraltar. While 
there, not long before iiiy father’s death, 1 met 
John Elsbie, who had, I believe, at one time 
held a commission in the army, and at anyrate, 
was in my eyes a handsome and honourable 
gentlomun. My father, whose oxiierience was 
greater than my own, never likc‘(l my suitor, 
for such he soon became ; he w'as staying at 
Gibraltar in the interest of some firm. My 
father would not forbid the engagoment, but be 
dM lint encourage it. He died ; and 1 found 
that his money was left to me, his only child, 
bi t through trustees, so that, without their 
consent, none of the principal could be with- 
drawn from its investment. Even thus guanhid, 
the prize was so considerable that it tempted 
John Elsbie to wed me ; and wc cumc to 
England. 

‘This was not more than five years ago. Ere 
wo had been niaiTied six montlis, he trieil hy 
every persuasion within his power to induce 
these trustees to give up to him a part at least 
of my fortune. Ihit they did not like him, and 
his plausible pretexts — wdiich were eiidle.ss — failed. 
Then he ventured iqion a bold stroke : he forged 
their names, and emphiycd some unscrupulous 
agents, so that he suddenly ohtained possession 
of the chief part of my property. The instant 
he succeeded in this, he abandoned me ; and until 
this day I never saw him again. 1 was reduced 
almost to poverty ; and my only relation — my 
mother’s brother, who was in business at Bombay 
— hearing of my misfortune, invited me to go 
out ; and I glailly accepted his kindness. Ere 
I reached Bombay, liowever, be bad died ; bnt 
be was unmarried, and I found myself his heiress. 
I returned to England ; and thoroughly imhittered 
by my experience, I resolved to live a secluded 
life, ns a hermit might do, under my mother’s 
family name. All efforts to discover my husband 
were vain, altliougb my trustees offered a con- 
siderable reward. I was not sorry that this was 
so. They would have been glad to see him in 
servitude for life at I’ortland. I only hoped I 
might never see him again. Owing to my absence 
from England, my return under another name, 
and some confused report of the death of njy 
uncle, I found that there was an impression 
abroad that I bad died in India. 1 never con- 


tradicted it You now see what has led up to 
the events of to-day.* 

Her listeners certainly understood much better 
than before the secret of her power ; but there 
was yet much to be explained, and the interview 
lasted a long time. 

The documents obtained from Pike — it would 
be confusing to change his name at the last 
moment — would have been of small service, but 
for the inlluence of Mrs Vallens and her trustees, 
both of whom were still living. The evidence 
brought forward by them tborongbly convinced 
Messrs More, Keelby, & Go. that they were safe in 
allowing Philip Hartleby b) take the share in their 
house lately litdd by Afr Pike. The transfer was 
made ; and Philiji’s accession to the firm was 
announced in the very same week as that in which 
Marian Darnett became his wife. 

This was soon aftcir the ilight of Pike. Bui 
befoi-e tlie.se events came to pas.s, Philip received 
a letter from an ac({uaintance, with the insertion 
of wliich we may fairly conclude : 

Fox AND Grapes, 

Old Market Flack, Kcrecnraic. 

January — th, 18—. 

Afit Hartleuy-— Dear Sir— I am still working 
the circu.s busines.s, and sliall do so till the racing 
season begin.*?. I have two or three V(!ry good 
things for the early spring handicaps, and will 
put you on, if you feel inclined to do any tiling 
that way. T heard all about Pike, and of his 
being obliged to step it. Serve him light. One 
; of our men says he has gone to the Cape of Good 
Hope ; he heard this from his brother, who is 
steward aboard the vessel which took Pike out. 
So you can do as you like about following him 
up. 

1 knew Pike years ago, ainl helped him in 
some law busine.s.s, which 1 aJ’terwards found was 
simply cheating liis wife out of Jier money. I 
was dressed up like the second tnistee ; the banker 
knew the principal one, so Pike foi*ged liis 
signature. I went as the stranger, and forged 
likewise. 1 was a different-looking party then. 

I did not know the full extent of what I was 
doing, niul I give you my word all 1 over bad 
for the job was ten pounds. He wa.s the meanest 
man I ever worked with. But the worst of it 
M’.'us, I wa.s out on a ticket-of-hiave at that very 
time, and he knew it ; so when we met in Sands- 
mouth and he killed my poor little Tiny, I -was 
afraid he would split on me, for I had broken 
the conditions ; and the police would have locked 
me up to a certainty if tiiey liad got ludd of me. 
As f(*r him, his wife was dead, 1 heard, and so 
there was no one to prosecute him ; nor did I 
exactly know what he had done ; l)e.‘«id(*.s, a man 
with a lot of niomiy can get out of anything. 

However, I knew his wife well enough hy sight ; 
and when 1 wim hailed at Femlow Cottage to 
take up a fare, 1 a-ssure you, sir, I could hardly 
believe my eyes when I saw’ standing before me, 
alive and well, the siijiposed dead wife of this 
Pike. He was called Elsbie when I knew him. 
I thought I must be wrong ; so, to make sure, I 
tried her with a little bit about Gibraltar. That 
was enough ! Then, when I knew all the games 
this Pike was up to, I said to myself: ‘Here’s 
a chance of doing a good turn to my friend 
Mr Hartleby and his pretty sweetheart, and of 
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epnilinpj Pikers pamc.* And I <^id- — you must own 
that. You promised to get his wife do^ to face 
him nt the very moment he thought it was all 
his own ; hut to make quite sure, 1 wrote her a 
letter myself, and that fetched her. 

AVoll, I wish you luck and happiness, I am 
sure, for I never forget a friend ; not that I 
shall ever call upon you, for the less you see of 
me the better you will like it, of course. — Yours 
respectfully, James Whittaker. 

I\S. — Could you oblige me with the loan of five 
pounds for a couple of months? I would not 
trouble you, only 1 owe a trille here, and I want 
to start lair. 

The reader will be glad to know that Mr 
Wliittaker’s retjiicst was complied with, and con- 
siderably exceeded ; and that Mrs Vallens stood 
godmother to Philip llartleby’s first child. 


THE MONTH. 

SCIENCE AND ARTH 

The approaching oc.lipse of the sun, which takes 
place on May (>, but is invisible in our latitudes, 
will, from its unusually long duration — nearly 
six minutes — give the various ex])e(lition.s now on 
their way to the Pacific an opportunity of gleaning 
valuable results. The English party will, it is 
understood, mainly direct their allentiou to jdio- 
tograpliing the corona and its spc'ctrum. The 
French, under the guidance of Al. Janssen, will i 
also employ the camera, hut for another pur- 
pose. During the period of totality, they will 
expose a small battery of photographic plates, 
with a view to s(?cure the images of any hitherto 
undiscovered planet which may he travelling 
within the orbit of Mercury, which is the 
nearest known planet to the sun. The probable 
existence of such a body or bodies has been 
often discussed, csjjeciully among our continiiutol 
neighboui*s, and the theme is one of intense inte- 
rest to all students of astronomy. It will be 
readily understood that a planet so near our 
luminary could only be observed when the light 
of the latter is cut off by an eclipse. 

The subject of sun-spots and their influence 
upon things terrt*8trial, is one which is so full 
01 interest both to astronomers and those who 
only pick up such scientific knowle<lge a.s happens 
to be thrown in their way, that the paper read 
before the Society of Telegraphic Engineers on 
the Connection between Enrth-cun’cnts and Solar 
Spots could not fail to evoke much attention. 
Mr Adams, who is a member of tlie postal 
telegraph service, had the opportunity of making 
observations during the electric storm of last 
November — a period of disturbance during which 
spots on the sun were easily discernible by the 
unassisted eye ; and these observations, of which 
he gave detailed results, were carried out on the 
wires between London and Leeds, and London 
and Leicester. His most important observation 
was that the electric storm lasted only whilst 
a sun-spot was actually centred on the earth ; 
and this occurred between the 17th and the 21st 
of the month named. He infers that spots are 
rifts in the solar atmosphere ‘which permit the 


solar body to act more freely in disturbing the 
electrical condition of the earth, and that the 
solar atmosphere has really a screening effect 
on this action.’ If this theory be correct, it 
would point to the possibility of predicting such 
disturbances. 

For many years Dr Peters, of Hamilton College, 
United States, has been engaged upon a work 
which will, when complete, represent a most 
important addition to astronomical science. This 
consists of a Celestial Chart and Catalogue of the 
Stars down to and inclusive of those of the 
fourteenth magnitude. Before the advent of the 
telescope, such star catalogues were produced ; but 
they were naturally of small dimensTons, and 
comprised little more than one thousand stars. 
After ilie telescope had brought into view such 
myriads of unsuspected orbs, catalogues became 
more numerous, but still their accuracy could 
not be relied iij)on. The most extensive of these 
w’as that of Argelandnr, which included stars 
down to the ninth magnitude. The area of 
Dr Peters’s chart is nine times that of Arge- 
lander’s, to give room for the immense increase 
in the number of stars tabulated. The work, 
w’hich already has occupied twenty-three years, 
has been accomplished with the aid of a thirteen- 
inch refracting telescope. 

Mr llassam has given to the Society of Bib- 
lical Arclurology a long account of his recent 
ex|)lorations in Assyria and Babylonia, which 
seem to have been quite as successful as his 
former (‘xpeditions. In the course of excava- 
tions whicli brought to light edifices, contain- 
ing numerous chambers, courtyards, and corri- 
dom, tliere were unearthed nearly forty thousand 
inscribed tablets. It was quickly seen that these 
'were of unbakcid clay, and they showed signs of 
cruinhling to powder on exposure to air. But 
this diilii'ulty was met by the ingenious plan of 
baking them before the atmospliere had time to 
act u]»on them. In this manner they were nearly 
all saved from destruction, and have b(jeii trans- 
mitted to Eiiglaml. 

Mr li. B. White, after a residence of seventeen 
years in the central provinces of Colombia, took 
a recent opportunity of bringing his experiences 
of that country before the Royal (Geographical 
Society. AfliT detailing its wealth in gold, 
platinum, ami other metals, apd describing its 
valuable timber, dyewooils, resins, gums, &c., ho 
matle some interesting remarks respecting the 
Panama Canal, about the progress of which so 
little Bi»(*ms to be known on this side of the 
Atlantic. Here, lioweA’^er, we liave the opinion 
of one who has traversed the isthmus since the 
canal-works were commenced, and as he is a 
traimul engineer, his opinion is worth having. 
Mr White believes from what he saw, that the 
canal will be finished if the money holds out, 
and he sees no reason to fear a breakdown in 
that direction. As the works advance, the pro- 
ductive and habitable districts in the neighbour- 
hood will become valuable, easy of access, and 
will in time afford a sufficient food-supply for 
the isthmus and the trafiic which the canal will 
attract. 

The almost total failure of the hop-harvest 
during the past year has led Miss Ormcrod, the 
consulting entomologist of the Royal Agricultural 
tSuciety, to issue a cii'culor upon the subject This 
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she has done with the object of collecting infor- 
mation from hop-growers, and inducing them to 
make regular observations of their growing bines, 
with a view to attacking the einiray, the hop 
aphis, on its first appearance ; and to endeavour to 
find out its winter history, which at present is 
unknown. If the aphides first aopear as ‘ lice * — 
that is, wingless — they most likely can be traced 
to some shelter near at hand ; hut if they appear 
as ‘ fly * — that is, winged — it may be inferred tiiat 
their wings have brought them from elsewluire. 
Some entomologists are of opinion that tlie ‘fly * 
migrates from plum and r1<kj bushes to the hop- 
plants in May and Juno — a stiitenient which by 
close observation can either be verified, or proved 
erroneous. Guides to the inode in which this 
and other observations can be carried ont are 
detailed in Miss Orinerod’s circular ; and no 
doubt those interested will only be too glad to 
act upon the suggestions rdlered, and to seinl 
their results to her at Dunster Lodge, near 
Isleworth. 

It would seem lliat the Martini- Henry rifle, 
■which only recently was regarded as the most 
perfect weapon of the kind in existence, ami 
which superseded the Snider in our infantry 
servicie, has not altogether answered its purpose, 
for a Committee has been appointed to conduct 
experiments with a view to its iin])rovemeut. 
The Committee has also to report upon the dif- 
ferent patterns of magazine siuall-arms whicJi 
have been submitted to the Ordnance department 
for ti i.iL These are of the AViiichester-i'c.peating- 
rifle type, and contain in the stock, or in a tube 
h ug under the barrel, a magazine of cartridges, 
which can be fired in rapid succession. 

The work of this (-omniiltee will be ratbor 
disturbed, if the report of a new American 
invention proves to be correcl, for it tells us of a 
novel form of cartridge, which, if eflicieut, as 
it is said to be, must cause a revolution in the 
manulacture of small -arms. This cartridge has 
no case ; therefon^, the extracting mecliaiiism, 
which is such a notable feature of all modern 
rifles, is not required. It is said to resemble 
paper-pulp which has been soaked in some 
explosive and pressed into a liard roll, the bullet 
being attached to its forward end. The arrange- 
ment is BO contrived that, on ignition, bullet and 
every trace of cartridge is ejected from the baiTel 
without fouling and witliont any apparent lieat- 
ing. The explosive composition exhibits double 
the energy of ordinary gunpowder ; and at a recent 
trial, a liullet, we are told, pierced a spruce log 
eight inches thick, a two-inch plank, and was 
finally flatteniMl on a stone wall. The description 
of the invention, however, carries more probability 
wdth it, than its stated performance ; for it is 
still open to conjecture tnat the ten inches of 
timber may have been very soft, or the bullet may 
have been unusually hard.' 

One of those curious outbursts of natural gas 
which occasionally occur is reported from a dis- 
trict in Pennsylvania. In the course of some 
drilling operations, the gas was ‘struck* at a 
distance of more than one thousand feet from 
the surface. It immediately ignited, burnt down 
some temporary buildings, and cfiused a small 
conflagration, which nearly led to loss of life. 
A plate-glass iactory is in course of erection on 
the spot, and the promoters are joyful in the 


anticipation of getting light and fuel for their 
furnaces free of cost. 

We, too, may indulge in anticipations that our 
Ulumiiiatiug gas may become much cheaper than 
it is at present, not because of any livalry from 
electricity, which is too remote to be considered 
at present, but because more than one means of 
obtaining gas from materials other than coal have 
recently been perfected. The first which calls 
for notice is the proc-ess of Colonel Chamberlain. 
The materials enlistiul in the preparation of the 
gas are petroleum, W'ati*r, and air ; and the process 
is said to be cleanly, simple, and safe. Tlie first 
two constituents are dropped in small quantities 
into a retort, and as they are decomposed, the 
resulting gas is led off to a washer, and tlicncc to 
a gasholder. After this operation, air is forced 
through the retort, is decomposed, ami in the 
])roportion of three to one of gas, previously made 
from the oil and water, is added to the contents 
of the gasholder. I'liis compound vapour is said 
to afford a gas of twenty-one candle-power, and 
to cost only eightecnpenco per thousand feet. 
(Without fiirtluT information, we refrain froi.i 
commenting iijion this mode of producing gas ; 
but we fold a difliculty in understanding how it 
can be produced from such materials and at the 
same time be free from danger.) 

Another new mode of manufacture is repre- 
sented by the Koh-i-noor gas, -which has been 
perfected by Messrs Krugers Brothers, of Watford, 
and has had a practical trial of fifteen months. 
Tliis gas is said to be wliite, so that colours can he 
distinguished by it, and to contain neither car- 
bonic acid nor sulphur. Its cost is somewhat 
less than two shillings per thousand feet. It is 
made in a special form of retort from shale-oil, 
which is injected in small quantities by the aid 
of a steam-jiit. One great advantage in this 
process is that the ]>lant of ordinarv gas-works 
can be adapted for its production with very little 
trouble. 

Another Electrical Exhibition in London at 
the Westminster Aquarium, w’liich attracts crowds 
of visitors, tidls us that thii interest in the newer 
form of illumination continues unabated. Perliaps 
one of the most interesting exhibits is the Elphin- 
stone-Vincent dynamo-machine, the outcome of 
some researches undertaken i'our years ago Igr 
Lord Elidiinstone and Mr 0. W. Vincent, F.KS. 
This raacliiiie lights up four huiidrcd and sixteen 
Swan lamps to their full power. A series of 
experiments lately performed with it gave some 
astonishing results. Twelve yards of thick gal- 
vanised iron wire were rendered white-hot, and 
melted in brilliant coruscations. A coil of wire 
immersed in a vessel containing three quarts of 
water, beenme so liot when the current from the 
machine passed through it, that the water boiled 
in half a minute and was mostly ejected on to the 
floor. A steel file treated as one of the carbons of 
an arc-light, melted like tiillow, and tlirew out 
torrents of brilliant snarhs. Finally, the current 
was applied to an arc.-lamp said to equal in power 
one hundred thousand candlos. Such a lamp is 
intended for use on shiiis of war, to search the 
surface of the sea for lurking torpedo-boats. 

A subject which every (lay urges itself more 
clostdy on the attention of our sanitary authorities 
was lately tn^iited exhaustively in a paper read 
before the Society of Engineers. It described the 
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new treatment of sewage-matter which has licen 
successfully worked aut iiud put in practice by 
Baron de t^odcwills of Mtinchcn. In this process, 
all operations are conducted by means of closed 
Vi'Hsels, so that no unpleasant emanations can 
escape. From these air-tight tanks, which are 
submitted to heat, the gaseous products are passed 
through the furnace and burnt. The contents 
then undergo a thorough mechaniciil mixing, 
after which sulphuric acid is introduced, an(l 
the carbonic acid gas thus generated is again 
burnt in the furnace. After some further pro- 
cesses, the sewage-matter is passed through 
evaporators and through a dryiiig-inachinc. The 
ultimate product is a powder containing less 
than nine per cemt. of moisture. Analysis shows 
it to be so rich in nitrogen, alkalies, and jihos- 
phoric acid, that it is worth (piitc as mu(di 
as imported guano. With i*egjird to the finan- 
cial re-Hults of the manufacture, tliey seem to 
be as successful as the manufacture itself ; for 
although the fuel necessary for its production, 
namely coal, has to be ])aid for at the rate 
of twenty-three shillings ]ier ton, a dividend of 
twenty per cent, is earned. If such a system 
could be made universal in Britfiin, we Bhouhl 
atld a large item to our revenue, and gain .still 
more in pure air, pure waUbr, and conseixuent 
freedom from disease. 

There liave been at dilfcrent times many 
attempts to form an alloy of iron and brass ; 
and although success to a pai’tiul extent has 
crowned the labours of the cluiiuist in bis 
laboratory, when trie(l on a commercial scale 
failure has resulted. The ]»rol)lem lias, it seems, 
at last been solved by Mr A. Dick, of 110 (Jiinnoii 
Street, London, who has produced a product 
— which he has christent*d Delta Metal — which 
possesses great sti'cngth and touglniess, and whieli 
%vill no doubt prove of great use in the arts. 
Cost samples exhibit a breaking strain of twenty- 
two tons to the s([aare inch ; whilst forg(‘d or 
rolled bars show a tensile strength of thirty- 
three tons per square inch. Tlic new metal takes 
a high polish, does not easily timisli, and is 
said to be as superior to brass us .sh*el is to 
iinDn. 

The two metals last named form the subject 
of a new Aiiicricaii inveiitiou which, under the 
name of Steel-iron, is likely to meet with 
numerous applications. The compound maWrial 
is thus produced : A mould is prepai’ed having 
a division of thin iron plate dividing it into two 
compartments. Molten steel is run into one, 
whilst at exactly the same time the other com- 
partment receives a charge of molten iron. If 
the temperature and the ihickiieas of the dividing 
^late have been properly ndjusttsd, the plate 
forms a welding iiiediiim for the two meUds, 
and a mass half iron and half steel is produced. 
There are many uses for which iron thus faced 
with steel will be found valuable, armour-plates 
and rails being among the number. From its 
ingenuity, this process deserves success, and from 
its simplicity it is likely to obtain it. 

The French scientific periodical, Za Naturvy 
publishes an illustrated account of a machine 
lor clearing snow from railway lines. It is 
attached to the front of the locomotive, and con- 
1 tains a steam-engine of its own, which by working 
I a blower draws in the snow by suction. The 


snow is afterwards, by the action of another 
blower, scattered where it can no longer form 
an obstruction. This machine is the invention 
of Mr Stock of America, who calculates that 
it will be as efficient in clearing a railway 
track os a stuff of five hundred men. Of recent 
years, the want of sucli a contrivance has been 
felt even in the soiithem counties of England ; 
and if it be as effective os its inventor assumes, 
every railway Company in the country will 
become his willing customers. 

‘ On the Increased Destruction of Life and 
Property by Fire—Whut is the Remedy ? * Such 
is tne title of Mr C. Walford’s paper, read the 
other day before tlie Society of Arts, in which 
he cariifiilly detailed the practices of various 
countries, gives us estimates of lo.s8, particulars 
of insurance, points out the causes of fires in 
dwelling-liouses, and finally suggests his I'emedy. 
Russia, he tells us, is tlie only country which 
sysUnnati cully records destruction of property by 
fire, and it is curious to note that these records 
are held to indic4ito the measure of political 
content or discontent which prevails. This sad 
type of lliermonuiter ruse to a high figure 
(luring the time that tlie word ‘Nihilist’ was so 
often seen in our lujwspupers. Tlie clever Chinese 
induce vigilance by making the entire district 
responsible for any tin; which ocrurs in it; but 
we shtmld think that a difficulty must arise 
when the entire district itself is burnt out — not 
an unconnnon occuiTeiice where wooden houses 
prevail Incidentally, Mr AValfrud asserts, from 
personal knowledge, that the United States possess 
a fire-brigade system which for completeness 
and efficiency is nowhere at all approached in 
Europe. 

The causes of fires in dw(‘l ling-houses are 
grouped under two lK‘ad.s— -(1) Carelessness and 
(2) Wrong-doing ; mid it is more tluin hinted that 
under tlie second category the majority of fires 
must be placed. Idie rtnnedy tliut Mr Walford 
suggests is, that a kind of coroner’s inquest should 
be lield over the ashes of every conllagrntion 
the cause of whicli is obscure ; or ns he puts it : 

‘ That wlu^re the origin of the fire is not evident 
to the chief of the fire brigade' or otlier competent 
autliority, an inquiry be lield.’ We may notice 
here that a French journal gives a recipe for a 
fir(‘pro«)f paint, or varnish, Avhich is made without 
the help of asliestos. Here is the formula ; 
Finely powdered glass, twenty parts ; porcelain, 
tw(»iity parts ; any kind of stone, twenty parts ; 
cjdciiied lime, ten parts — mixed to a proper con- 
sistence with wati*r-glass — that is, silic^ite of soda. 
The first coat of this |jaint will harden in a few 
hoiii*s ; after which, another coat can be applied 
when the wood or other inflammahle substance 
so treated may be coii.sidei*ed fully protected. 

So many ijutent medicines, soaps, and toilet 
rciiulsites liavi; the name ‘electric’ applied to 
them, that when we hear of the invention of 
‘ electric ilunnel ’ we are at the first blush disposed 
to be Bcepticid. But tlie invention, which is due 
to a French surgeon (Dr Claudel), seems to bo 
really what it professes. The flannel is inter- 
woven with threatls which have been saturated 
with metallic products, until the entire fabric 
repre.sents a modification of Volta’s dry pile. 
It lias been submitted to experiment by M. 
Drincourt, Professor of Physics at the Rheims 
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Lyceum, and M. Portevin, of the Polytechnic 
School, who liavc satisfied themselves that elec- 


tricity is actually liberated by the flannel, especi- 
ally if it be placed in contact with the moist 
surface of the body. It is claimed for this new 
material that it is efficacious in cases of rheu- 
matism. 

Turning to a more ambitious application of 
electricity, we may note that the first tram-car 
propelled by that agent was tried Rucccssfiilly 
last month at Kew, in the presence of thousiinds 
of curious sightseers. The car was of the usual 
street type, carrying forty-six pa^isongers. It 
weighs with its apparatus four and a half tons. 
Tlie secondary batteries or cells, of the Faiire- 
Sellon-Volcknuir jiattern, are ])laced beneath tin* 
passengers’ seats ; aiul these cells are in electrical 
coniinunication with a Siemens dynamo-machine 
placed heni'ath the car, which gives motion to 
the wheels. The car is lighted by electric lamps, 
and is fitted \vith electric hells, all ileriviiig 
their power from the iiiystorioiis boxes hem'ath 
the seaK It is claimed that this car can he 
W(»rlied at oue-third the sum recpiired to horse an ; 
ordinary car. 

Prom Land we learn that the opening of the , 
St Chilhard Kaihvay seems to he benefiting this 
country hardly less than those more imiiietliately | 
affected. Early fruit and vegetables are now j 
conveyed, without transhipment, from all ])arts ■ 
of Italy to Ostend, Aniwcu*]), and llottenlam, ' 
whence tlu'y are hi*ought by fast steamers to 
Loudon and otlu'r Britisli ports. 

The Ameriomis have comiuonced the maun- ! 
file lure of glucose or gra])e-sugar in real earnest. I 
Frtun Anicritian papers we learn that a nianii- j 
factory has been established in Cliicago which j 
will consume, twelve thousand bushels of maize 
daily. Maple-sugar and sorghum are unequal 
t(i the diMiiainl ; hut beskh\s the demand for I 
more sugar, there is an enormous one for j 
alcohol, which can in tliis way be produced from 
maize veiy cheaply. In the Far VVest, this grain 
has in many parts been so cheai>, that it W'as actu- 
ally cheaper for fuel lliau coal, or even wood. As 
the Chicago factory is only likely to be the fore- 
runner of others, doubtless tlii' price of maize will 
be enhaneed, not only in America, but liere, since, 
for a time at least, a check will he giv(*n to its 
exportation to this country. As it is now very 
lai'gcly used here to feed cattle, pigs, aud poultry, 
the new manufacture is not unlikely to affect 
the production of bee.f, pork, eggs, and chickens 
at home. Under such circumstances, the more 
general use of buckwheat, which is cheai>, nutri- 
tious, and especially suitable fur poultry, may he 
advised. 

Some experiments have lately been made in ! 
Paris before a number of peo])le assembled at the I 
hack of a theatre, which was arranged to repre- 
sent a miniature stage, flics, &c., in order to wit- 
ness the effect of an Automatic Fire Extinguisher 
invented by M. Oriolle. The woodwork and 
scenery having been set on fire, soon blazed up ; 
hut in a few minutes the flames were extinguished 
by a sudden rush of w’ater, which was automa- 
tically discharged, and which continued to flow 
until a tap was turned to shut off the stream. 
This Extinctor is made in the following simple 
way. A pipe is connected with a liigh-scrvice 
cistern, ana is firmly plugged at the open end. 


This plug is kept in its place by a double cap 
of an alloy which easily fuses at a moclcratelv 
warm temperature ; and soOn after the outbreak 
of the fire, the metal caps melt off, the plug 
is forced out by the pressure of the water ; 
and when it begins to pour out, an electric 
alarm is sounded at the nearest station, which 
lets those in charge know that the Extinctor 
is at work. Tliis simple contrivance — which, if 
we mistake not, is sonu*what similar in principle 
to one which has alreaily ht^en adopted — could be 
easily arranged in theati’es or any buildings 
especially liable to catch lire, aud which possess 
a Bullicieiitly high aud large storage of water 
to give the necessary pressure. 

B 0 0 K G O S S I P. 

The city of Venice, with its long-deseended 
pedigree, its historical ami romantic associations, 
its iunumerabh* ghosts of the dead past, and the 
wivtchediU‘Rs ami misery of much of its present 
existence, will always form an object of special 
interest for tourists on the continent. To those 
M’ho have wicn Venice, aud to those who liope 
to see it, as well as to those not embraced in 
either of these classes, Vvndum Lijvy by W. I). 
Howells, 2 vols. (Ediiihurgh : David Douglas), will 
offer imuh attractive reading. Those who have 
read Mr Howelh’s novels, especially A Foregona 
(fonrliLnony will umlersiaiul what they may ex- 
pect in the matter of* style and treatment of 
Venetian character and incident. We are not 
sure also but readers will find these two hand- 
some little volumes on actual Venetian life 
more iiiUu’esting and picturesque than the tedi- 
ously (duborattMl work of fiction we have just 
named. As eciiially dealing with Venice, there 
is in both works a good deal in common ; 
hut this only j>rov(‘s both are 

equally drawn from life. In the volumes before 
us, however, we cannot help observing that Mr 
Howells, with the assumed superiority and char- 
acteristic n;iri-owness of the school of Anicrican 
wriiiTs to which ho belongs, never fails to take 
every possible. ()pj)(>rtunity of minimising and 
sneering at Lord Byron. Mr Howells should 
remember that the pitcher may be broken against 
the stone. 

Mr Howells, we may observe, held at one 
time an official ajipointmcnt at Venice under 
the American government, and no doubt in this 
capacity had excellent oiqjortunitics of observing 
tile various pha.s(*s of life in the ocean-city. It is 
of interest to note what lie says as to tin* strong 
feeling of antipathy which still exists on the part 
of the Italians of Venice towards the Austrians, 
The former have never forgotten the defeat of their 
patriotic hopes of union with Italy in ISfiff, and the 
feeling of resentment towards their old oppressors 
has become thoroughly interwoven with Venetian 
character. ‘InsteaS, therefore,’ says our author, 

‘ of finding that public gaiety and private hospi- 
tality ill Venice for wliiiih the city was once 
famous, the stranger finds himself planted between 
two hostile camps, with merely the choice of 
sides open to him. Neutrality is solitude and 
friendship with neither pai*ty ; society is exclusive 
association with the Austrians or with the Italians. 
The latter do not spare one of their own number 
if he consorts with their masters, and though 
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a foreigner might expect greater allowance, it is 
seldom shown to him. . . . The Italian [woman] 
I who marries an Austrian severs the dearest 
ties that bind her to life, and remains an exile 
in the heart of her country. Her friends merci- 
lessly cast her off, as they cast off everybody who 
associaUis with the dominant race.* This is an 
unpleasant picture for those who may contemplate 
a lungtliened residence in Venice ; but for tliose 
who only go, us most do, merely as temporary 
sightseers, the Queen of the Adriatic will stUl 
maintain an unfailing and romantic attraction. 


Tn a little book called A Tour Hound the World 
(Loudon: Infield, KK) Fleiit Street), a working 
man, named Mr Albert Smith, has givim liis 
experience of such a journey in a simple yet 
graphic way, which bears the impress of an 
individual mind all through. This has been 
excellently stated by the Earl of li(j.sidK‘.ry in a 
letter which he addressed to the author after 
njading his book. ‘I do not think,’ says his 
lordshiji, ‘I have ever seen a book which, pro- 
fessing to be by a working man, appcai'ed to me 
so thoroughly the genuine, unaffeiited rt»cord of 
a working man’s adventures. I have read books 
by woi'king men which might have been written 
by Dukes or Archbishops for any individual 
impress which they bore. Your book, on the 
other hand, seems to me racy of the man who 
wrote it : the fuii, the sympathy, the tenderness, 
are all gonuiiic and irrepressible to me. I seimi 
to know the man that Avrote it, a practical working 
man, who knows that he must travel amid many 
discomforts, of which he determines to make the 
best ; who knows that he can only spare but a 
short time to see his long-lost relations, and makes 
the best of it ; who loses his money in an acci- 
dent, and cheerfully makes the best of that also. 
No one who reads the book can help liking the 
author, who seems a real Mark 'l''apley, a char- 
acter that wo believed only existed in fiction.’ 

The tour so described extended over six months 
only — from July to December in 1881 ; and 
embraced Australia and New Zealand, San Fran- 
cisco and the United States of America. As 
the little book containing these records costs 
only a shilling, it is within the reach of all "who 
delight in a Udo told in a truthful and homely 
manner. 

ECONOMY OF COAL IN HOUSE-FIRES. 

A QRKAT proportion of the fuel wdiich is used for 
generating steam and for household purposes is 
unfortunately wasted, because of our method of 
consuming it. Half-burnt gases are hui’ried up 
the chimney, which pollute the outside atmo- 
sphere, and give rise to the smoke- nuisance of 
our larce towns. In large factories, a good deal 
might bo done, by means of smoke-cxmsumiug 
apparatus, to leasen the smoke-nuisance’; but 
little or nothing has os yet been done to diminish 
it in connection with ordinary lires. 

A very simple and practical suggestion for the 
saving of fuel and the decrease of smoke comes 
from T. Pridgin Teale, M.A., surgeon to the 
General Infirmary at Leeds, w’ho 1^ expanded 
I ^d published a lecture on the Economy of Goal 
I in Mome-Jirea (J. & A. Churchill, 1883). The 


discovery made by Mr Teale, while endeavouring 
to cure a smoky bedroom fire, was to the effect, 
‘that slow and efficient combustion of coal in 
house-fires depends upon two cmditiona in com- 
hination; one, that no current of air should pass 
through the grate at the bottom of the fire ; the 
other, that the space or chamber under the fire 
should be kept not ; and that these two points 
could be secured in ordinary ranges at the cost 
of a few shillings.’ This condition is secui*ed by 
what he calls a ‘ coal-economiser,’ which is simply 
a shield of sheet-iron, that stands on the hearth, 
and rises as high as the lowest bar of the grate, 
against which it must fit accurately, so os to con- 
vert the vacancy under the fire into a hot-air 
chamber, and shut off all draught from reaching 
the bottom of the fire. This runs counter to a 
popular notion that a fire will not burn unless a 
draught passes through the bottom’ of the grate. 
According to Mr Teale, a bottom draught renders 
combustion less perfect, by cooling the grate and 
bottom of the fire, and driving the gases ■which 
ought to be consumed up the chimney. 

An ‘economised’ fire differs somewhat from an 
ovfUnary fire in the length of time it will burn 
without mending. Mr Teale’s bedroom lire fre- 
quently lasts ten or twelve houi's, giving out a 
rich red glow during the greater jiart of this tiiiie. 
When fresh fuel is added, the neat below is so 
great that the coal burns like cannel coal, and 
becomes a piece of rcd-liot coke without losing its 
original shape ; and the access of the air being 
ivstricted, it is consumed away to a fine ash. 
Tliis is not the case in a fire without the ecf mo- 
miser, as the ciudera ui’c frequently cooled down 
below combustion-point from contact with the 
grate. In lighting such a fire, if there are no 
cinders upon wliich to build it, the economiser 
should be drawn away for a litthi ; but if there 
is a bottom of cinders and ash, the fire can be 
lighted without removing it. It is proper to 
mention that most of Mr Teale’s experiments 
were c«)ndiicted with Yorksliire coal. 

Mr IVale cannot spitak so confidently of the 
principle of the economiser us applied to steam- 
boilers ; but ho is decided enougli as to the three 
main points achieved by its use in common house- 
hold fiivs. Tliese points are : (1) A saving of 
coal ; (2) fliminution of smoke ; (3) abolition of 
cinders. By its nse in his own kitclien-fire, a 
saving wius made of about thirty-six pounds of 
coal ])er day ; equal to threepence a day, and four 
pountls sterJing a year. Not satisfied with his own 
experience, he wrote to thirty-five persons -who 
had tried the eeonomiser. The thirty who sent 
replies almost unanimously decided that it saved 
coid ; in one case it meant a saving of a ton in 
the kitchen-fire in three mmitlis. The replies 
received to another set of (picries as to whether 
it gavt; out less or mure heat, were decided in 
favour of ‘more heat.’ The second statement as 
to the diminution of smoke has not been so easy 
to prove ; but from the more gradual and perfect 
combustion of the coal, Mr Teale argues tliat 
it must be so. The result that is most clearly 
apparent is the more complete comhuatum of coal 
and cinder; from close (mservation it has been 
found that the economised fire produces two and 
a-half per cent, of ash ; the ordmory fire ten per 
cent, of cinder and ash. 

As a hint to those who may wish to try the 
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expedient here recommended, we f^ivo a few details. 
Every grate should be carefully measured, and 
the economiser adapted to its special shape. 
Ordinary economisers are usually mofle of sixteen- 
gauge charcoal-iron plate, witli three-eighths bright 
steel moulding at the top, half-inch moulding 
at the bottom ; with knobs as required. Kitchen 
economisers are made of sixteen-gauge iron, with 
half-inch semicircle iron at the top edge ; with 

3 rts in Rci’Oll form of half-inch semi- 
iron. The economiser may be combined 
with the ash-pan and used as a drawer to catch 
the ashes ; and along with it, a second shield, 
which hangs in front of the lire itself, attached 
to the lower bars, is sometimes used. This 
shield is still on trial, however. There is little 
need of a poker where the economiser is in use. 

A satisfactory fireplace, according to Mr Tc}{ile, 
should have as much fii'e-brick, and as little iron 
os possible, as fire-bri(ik retains and accumulates 
heat, while iron runs away with it, often in 
directions least wanted. The back and sides 
of the fireplace sliouhl be cjf fire-brick ; while the 
back should lean or arch over the fire, so that 
when it becomes heated, it may act as a slight 
check to uncoiisiimed smoke, and assist iti coiisiiin- 
ing the luilf-bunit gases. The slits in the grating 
should be narrow, to prevent u wastidul escape*, 
of small cind(.‘rs ; while the bars in front should 
be wide apart, not more than four in number, 
and less than half au inch in thickness, so as not 
to obstruct the heat. Then folloWvS the rule 
for the economiser already described, that ‘the 
chamber beneath the fire should be closed in front 
by a shield or “economiser,’’ the eftecit of which 
is stop all currents of air that would pass under 
the grat(j and through the lire, and so to keep the 
chamber, its floor, and its walls at a high tempera- 
ture.’ 

The illustrations to this little work exhibit the 
economiser in use ; and the directions are so clear 
and })rccise, that no one need have* any dilliculty 
in testing the principle recommended. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

AMERICA AND THE FISHERIES EXHIBITION. 

The Scientific American of Fehruary 17 gives 
an account of the exhibits which the United States 
intend to send to the great Eishiudes Exhibition 
in London. It says : ‘ The fisheries of tlie 
United States exceed in value those of any other 
country, and it is the design of the Fish Ck)iu- 
mission to make the American exhibit at London 
as superior to all others as our Berlin display 
was. The collection for this purpose is now 
distributed in the various departments of the 
National Museum at Washington, and the visitfir 
is amazed at its completeness. It shows both what 
has been done and what is being done to (level op 
our important fishing interests, and comprises a 
complete representation of American ichthyology. 
The exhibits contain a full set of phister-casts 
of all the important fresh and salt water fish of 
the national waters, modelled from natural speci- 
mens and coloured from life. These casts will 
be further supplemented with photographs of 
qU the fish, each picture giving the exact length 
and size of the fish. To these ore added alcoholic 
preparations of the fish themselves. All the 


works written on American fish are to be sent, 
with the fishing literature of to-day. To illustrate 
the whaling business, every variety of harpoon, 
lance, and gun in use, wdth all the projectiles 
employed in the capture of the cetaceans, are 
shown on screens. This collection is endless. 
The archaeology of whaling has been exhausted 
to make this exhibit X'^rfect. There will be sent 
a jjerfect wdialo-boat, thoroughly equiiiped with 
everything that is wanted, down to thcj tinder-box. 
In this collection are exhibited the log-books 
of former wdialing cruises, •which are very curious 
specimens of marine compilations. A model of 
an oyjster-bed in its natural condition is being 
made, with other models showing how excessive 
dredging has changed its face. AU the eiicniies 
of the oystcirs are to he lixhihited. After this 
come the numerous methods of packing and 
canning oysters for food. 

‘An exceedingly novel feature of the Exhibition 
will he the jtrest'iitaiion of all the phases of 
fishing, illustrated in a pictorial W'ay. To do 
this, photographic artists iittuclied to the Museum 
have travelled all along the coast and taken their 
pictures from life. Besides this, a whole serie» 
of sketches in crayon have been made illustrative 
of river and sea fishing. Every picture has 
attached to it a printed labcjl. For instance, here 
is one entitled “Driissing Mackerel,” wdiich reads 
as follows: “On the left is a man splitting a 
mackerel. In the centre another ‘giobing’ or 
eviscerating the iisli, which he holds in liis left 
hand. The man on the right, dressed in a ‘ petti- 
coat barvel,* is ‘ cutting away,’ ” &c. Every stage, 
then, in American fishing is illustrated, from the 
•way the fish is caught until it is finally prepared 
for food. 

‘ Tn lisli-ciilture, every “process in use in the 
United States will be exhibited. One of the 
moat attractive features wdll be a series of tables 
piDvided with the vaiious apparatus. Tliia n])pa- 
ratus may be divided into three departments — 
the closed appiu’atus, the trough, and the floating 
apparatus. Tliere will be a large water- tank, 
the water in which will he forced through the 
fish-hatching appliances by means of a gas-engine. 
Form, colour, and appearance of the vaiious kinds 
of eggs will be imitated by means of glass beads. 
Another important feature wdll he tlie models 
t»f a group of experts in the act of procuring the 
eggs and tlie milt from the salmon. These figures 
of life-size will show exactly the manipulation 
used in stripping salmon. There 'will be photo- 
graphs of all the American fish wliicli have been 
]»ropagated by fish-culture in the United States, 
as explaining the development of the egg ; an 
entire series of specimens will he shown illus- 
trating the growth of the fish in the (*gg from 
day to day, to be follow'cd with others explanatory 
of the size and condition of the fish after it has 
htjen hatched out. The fish-hatcliing apparatus 
will be practical w'orking ones, exactly such as 
ai’c used, with all the appliances which serve for 
the transportation of the eggs, the young fish, 
the feediiig-troiiglia, the fish-pens, with models 
of the cius used to carry young fish over the 
United States. Finally, on a large map will bo 
shown all the hatcliing-housea in the country, 
with the various points where shod, salmon, trout, 
white-fish, cari^, &c., have been distributed. 

‘When the section of apparatus used by our 
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ilfiliei'men is oxaminerl, the visitor is amazed at 
its magnitude. Here is a model of that vast net 
used by the mockereler ; and to show its size, 
a model of a mackerel schooner, with the seine- 
I boat* is suspended near it Some idea is thus 
liad of proportion. The lines, hooks, trawls, and 
I engines of capture will fill innumerable cases, i 
After this come the rods, reels, lines, and flies 
used by tlic angh’T. Here are. cases of flies, with 
pictures of the insects which they imitate. A 
fishing-box — one of those light, portable houses 
which pack up iji small space — will show our 
English friends how the Aincirican angler takes 
his ease. This house will have in it all the tra]>s 
the angler may want, liis bed, his store, and his 
cooking utensils. Nothing has been forgotten or 
overlooked which might illustrate the ways and 
manners of our New England fisherman ; for here 
ore his amusements, liis games, the literature be 
reads, the medicines he takes, the clothes he w'ears, 
the food he eats. 

‘ Were Ukj description extended over innume- 
rablo columns, it couhl hardly give more than a 
scant idea of the tlioiougbness of this Exhibition. 
All ibe sea-birds, the animals which prey on lisb, 
■will be sent, tngi*tbcr with all the y)rimitive lisliing- 
gear in use by the American Indians. 

‘ In addition to the objects illustrating fish and 
fishing, the Lighthonse Board and the Life-saving 
Service will send exhibits. Everyth iug has lieen 
so arranged nnd systematised that the process of 
iusLullation iu Engluiul will reipiire but very 
little labour.' 

THE RACE ACROSS THE ATLANTIC. 

A correspondent has kindly transmitted ibe 
following particulars in connection with the 
first Atlantic steamer. Ho says: ‘The writiir of 
the interesting artichi under the above beading, 
which appeai'cd in Ohamhersi's Jounial^ No. 

1882, places the stcauitu’ Onat U^f stern in the 
van of tlie race of ocean -steaming. He evidently 
was not aware that on the occasion of the first 
voyage of the Great Western y a ival and intensely 
exciting struggle actually took place between that 
vessel nnd the steamer Sirius. 

‘Early in the year 1838, the London papers 
advertised “that the long-talked-of yiroject of 
communicating with America by steamboats was 
at length to be carried into elfect. It was 
supposed that the Great Western would have 
! been the first steainer to run to New York ; but 
we find that the Siri^iSy a powerful and well-built 
steamer of seven liuiidred tons, and three hun- 
dred and twenty horse-power, commanded by 
Lieutenant 11. Roberts, R.N., is to leave the 
London Docks on 28tli March next, and Cork 
on 2d April, for New York.” 

‘True to the time tlius notified, the Sirius 
liaiiled out of dock, and sailed from off Eastlane 
Stairs on March 28, 1838 ; touched at Cork ; and 
after a tempestuous passage, arrived at New 
York at nine r.M., Sunday, April 22. 

‘ The following correct extracts are taken from 
printed copies of the logs of both the Sirius 
and the OreM Western — in my possession — and 
reference thereto clearly shows the winner of 
“ The Race across the Atlantic.” “ The Sirius left 
Cork at ten A.M., April 4, 1838, and arrived at 
New Y'ork on the 22d of the same month, at 


nine p.m.” — “ The Great Western left Bristd on the 
8th April 1838, and arrived at New York on the 
23d of the same month, at throe p.m.” 

‘ The arrivals were the signal for groat rejoicings 
and numerous entertainments on the jiart of our 
hospitable cousins, I have now before me a copy 
of the Weekly Herald, New York, Saturday, April 
28, 1838, which contains tlie ibllowing : “ The 
first steamer across tlie Atlantic. — The Sirius! 
the Sirius I the Sirius ! Triumph of steam. 
Nothing is talked of hut the Sirius; she is the 
first steamer that arrived here from England,” 
&c. 

‘It is pleasant to remark, that at all the entor- 
tninmeiitH givj^n on this occasion by the good 
ciliztms of New York, the health of our gracious 
Queen was invariably iiroposed, and received with 
great enthusiasm. On the departure of the 
Sirius, homeward hound, a saluh* of seventeen 
guns was given from the Battery ashore, a mark 
(the Herald states) of respect never before shown 
to the commambu* of a merchant- vessel. 

‘Jjieutenant R. Roberts was afterwards lost 
while ill command of the ill-fated steamer the 
President, in 1841.’ 


LIFF/8 SEASONS. 

Rubv lips tlial p.‘irt with baby laiipbtor, 
lleaven-seal eyes that woiKler all they say, 

Feet that only yet have truant wandered 
Where tlie jiriiurose hides iu woods of May, 

What in life’s Rreat Book is M-rittcn after ? 

Will those 'feet jiress priiuro.se beds for aye ? 

Will the floweis still bloom where brooks ineaudcrcd? 
Will the linnets’ warbling sound us gay ? 

Maiden ! tripping from the primrose bowers 
Into June, whose roses flu.sh thy face, 

Life' to thee is but a drcai^ of hcauty ; 

Thou hast only started in the race. 

Thou hast learnt not yet to miss life’s flowers : 

L't it he ! in aft(*r-ycnrs thy grace 
May hv ])ain be mellowed. AVho would show thee, 
’Mid earth’s Hullercrs, which shall bo thy place ! 

Far away where Autumn’s red leaves quiver, 

M.ay and .Juno are links of what is past ; 

And a woman in life's full September, 

llipp’with sorrow, W'ears a crown at last — 

Wears the crown that home and love doth give her 
Brighter than earth's gold ; fur love is vast ! 

And lift? never can lie quite December, 

Where, o’er hearts, love's golden web is cast. 


Wrinkled brows and tottering feet descending 
To the grave where all our loved ones go ; 
Journeying Home to rest, yet thankful ever 
For the suffering God’s love doth bestow. 

ITe.aveu and earth o’er human failure blending. 
Golden sunlight kissing Winter snow ; 

Angels stepping down from God to sever 
Mortal ties^ and cancel every woe. 

Harrtrt JCendall. 


‘ Saved by Oiii.’ — In tho article under this heading, 
which appeared in the Journal for March 3, the tonnage 
of the l^quo Glarnorijanshire was printed as 457 tons. 
It should have been 457. 
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E N S T L A G E. 

Tfiere lias not for many years Lecii a period in 
the history of agriculture wh(*n iiKiana of relief 
from (lopression were more urgently needed 
than at the present time. Rents are falling, and 
land is going out of cultivation, or becoming 
impoverish(*<l. In England, landlords have bwui 
offei’ing land for no rent, and failing to get men 
to occupy it. All this, in a country which imports 
more of the necessaries of life produced by the 
land than all the other nations of the world, 
points to the urgent necessity of a move in 
advance in both the science and art of cultiva- 
tion. Lest readers should imagine the writer a 
pessimist, let them listen to the language of some 
of our leading agrieiiltiirists. Mr James Hay, 
farmer, Litth*. Vthsie, when presiding, more, than a 
year ago, over a meeting of two thonsaml farmers 
in the city of Aberdeen, said : * Lainl is not only 
being worse cultivated, but in some cases it is 
going out of cultivation ; our flocks and herds 
ai*e decreasing by milliuns.’ Mr James Caird 
read a paper, last November twelve iiujiiths, on 
the land question, in Loudon, before the Statis- 
tical Society, of which he is President, when he 
used the following hingnage : ‘ The land in this 
country has become less productive. To restore 
the condition of the soil of an old country is 
becoming more difficult and costly. As one 
generation follows another, more and more of 
the natural fertility is taken out of the land, 
and a corresponding higher rate of farming is 
required to maintain it.* Mr William Riddell, 
a well-known Scotch farmer, read a paper, a 
year ago, before the Peeblesshire Faniiem’ Club, 
wherein he maintained that the land w^as 
rapidly becoming impoverished, and added : ‘ Five 
quarters to the acre are becoming four, and four 
three.* All this is very serious ; but it does not 
require second-sight to perceive that the down- 
weid coiu’se is more likely to be accelerated than 
otherwise, unless some ‘new dispensation* — as 
ensilage has been termed by one of its advocates 
— comes in to arrest the decline. 


The primary cause of this decline in the fer- 
tility of the land has been the want of care on 
the part of its cultivators in not n'tnrning to it, 
in the host possible state, tlie solid and liquid 
refuse of all the animals that are fed upon its 
produce. While farmers have allowed a vast 
uiiioiint of this to run to worse than waste, 
they have relied on ])nrchased manures h^r keep- 
ing up the fiutility of the land. Some manures, 
while tlu'y yield a crop for the current season, 
leave the land more impoverished than when 
they were apjdied ; add to this, that all our 
best portable manures are rising in price in the 
markets, from the demand w hich exists for them 
in America and else wdi ere. The Americans, by a 
vicious system of iigrieiilturc, have sorely tried the 
land, especially in the New England States ; and 
are now, by the applie.atioii of such manures ns 
have hones for their bn«c, doing w'hat they can to 
restore its wasted fertility ; and we cannot too 
soon learn the lesson their experience teaches. 
As it appears to the wu’iter, notin' ng would m(»ro 
effectually restore tlie him I of Great IJritain to 
a high slate of fertility than that ot keesping a 
large increase of cattle and sheep on its ])ro- 
dnee, and the careful husbanding of their refuse 
under scientific guidance, till it is letiiriied to 
the land in the b«\st state of pn.-paration for 
giving increased cr()p.s ; and to this most desir- 
able end the process termed Ensilage seems to 
point the way. The warmest thanks of the 
nation are due ti> Professor Tliorold Rogers, 
M.P., for the able and exhaustive manner in 
'which he has investigated the subject of ensilage, 
both in America and Europe, and for placing 
the fruits of his lahoiirs before the public in a 
volume, entitled, Kimhige in Amrricii: Its Prospects 
in English Agriculture (London : Sonnenschein & 
Co.), and which all who liave the most remote 
interest in agriculture should procure and study 
ut once, for w^e mistake much if a more import- 
ant subject has been brought before them for 
many years. In reviewing the subject of 
ensilage at this time, we will avail ourselves 
of the stores of information in Professor Rogers’s 
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'j iMM te leag cxlmustivc articles on 
other Wi'iters in various 

^Isilage may be rlefined in a few words as 
simply the placing of green herbage in a pit, 
which is termed a Silo, and in such position 
and circumstances as will first get rid of, an<l 
permanently exclude the destroying and corrofl- 
ing oxygen of the atmosphere. The silo is made 
cither above or below the ground, or partly in 
and partly out of the grouml. It ought to be as 
far as possible water and air tight, and must bo 
so constructed as to admit of great superincum- 
bent pressure on the <‘ontents of the silo, this 
pressure being absolutely necessary to get rid 
of the inclosed air. Tlio silo is intended for the 
storage and preservation of green forage, which 
may be either wet or dry ; and if j^roperly con- 
structed, it allows of the least possible change 
in substance of that which is packe<l in it. The 
object of its construction is to supply the stock- 
feeder and dairy-farmer with nutritious food for 
his stock, which can he secured independently 
of the state of the weather, and he convenient 
of access at all seasons. 

Though the subject of ensilage has but recently 
come prominently before the public iu its apidica- 
tion to the conservation of green food for cattle, 
tbe principle on wliicli it is founded is of old date. 
The sauerkraut of tbe (lermau is but cabbage 
onsilagcd. The writer, forty years ago, ensilaged 
green gooseberries l)y pLicing tliem in stime jars 
and glass b(»ttles. When the bottles were full of 
the gooseberries, they wore placed iu saucepans of 
boiling water without their stop])crs, for a couple 
of minutes ; this rarefied ami cAjielled the grc.iter 
part of the air from aniong‘^i the benica ; and just 
as the jars were taken out of the liot water, they 
were stopped by iiieana of glass stoppeiN, and 
waxed round the edges, so as to seal them u]) 
hermetically. When the air in them cooled to its 
normal state, the fruit was practi<'ally in racun, 
and there was hut little of the destruiti\e ov>gen 
gas present. The bottles were then buried in tlu* 
earth, to keep tliern eool during the summer and 
autumn, and at (Miriatmaa they affordetl green 
gooseberry tai’ts. The jar here was the silo, and 
heat took the place of pressure, to get rid of tlie 
oxygen, as is necessary in the ordinaiy silo. 

The practice of ensilage, so far as we can ascer- 
tain, took sliapo in Frfinee some few years 
ago ; and M. Goffart published a work in French 
on the subject. This came under the notice | 
of a Mr Brown, an observant American travcdlor, I 
who published an English translation of it in I 
America in 1879. It at once attracted attention 
there, as being a valuable ‘ notion,* and especially 
caught the fancy of some of the New York 
merchants who have country residences. One of 
these, a Mr Mills of Poinpton, New Jersey, had 
made a discovery in the some direction for him- 
self. The silos which he constructed in the first 
instance were of the rudest and simplest 


description, mere holes in a hank ; and when 
the contents were exhausted, he had them 
replenished. 

After the translation and circulation of M. 
Qofrart*s hook, the system spread rapidly in the 
state of New York, and in the month of January 
1882, the landowners who practised ensilage 
held a conference on the subject in New Yorfc 
The meeting was representative, and very enthusi- 
astic. Samples of stored forage were exhibited, 
chiefly maize, clover, rye, and various grasses. 
Some of those present suggested the propriety of 
ensilaging nitrogenous fodder, such as rye and 
clover, together, in order that cattle might bo foci 
on the ])roduct, without grain. Others recom- 
mended that pease, oats, maize, and vetches might 
also he ensilaged together. Every one of those 
who attorulod the congress was convinced that the 
practice of ensilage would enormously increase 
the stock-bearing power of the land. 

What passed at this meeting attracted the 
attention of Mr Loring, wdio is practically the 
Minister of Agriculture in the United States, 
and he issued a circular containing twenty-six 
practical ciuestions, all bearing on the subject, 
addressed to those only who were at the meet- 
ing. This circular elicited ninety-one sets of 
replies, all highly favourable, except that, while 
a few thought that horses did not do so well 
with it us other stock, others found horses do 
well on it. Our Rpa(*e will only admit of the 
insertion of a few of these replies if> Mr Boring’s 

fXiKU’ies. 

Number five says: ‘Ensilage is a more certain 
irop than hay. Twice as many animals can be 
ke])t on the s.ime acreage. It is largely a 
"-lilute for roots. The labour of ensilage is much 
h ^s than hay.’ - Number six : ‘ The profitable- 
ness of ensilage lies niiiiiily in tlie fact that it 
can bc‘ made to double the stock-carrying capa- 
city of our eastern farms. Its advantages to 
dairuneu arc incalculable.’ — Number seven : ‘ It 
gi\es a vigour and liealthy a])poarauco not st*en 
in h.iy fed cattle. Tt enables us to make milk 
and biittor in u inter ns wdl as summer, and 
to keep our stock at half the exjiense of dry 
fodder. We ran kee]> ilouble the stock, anil 
thus increase the fertility and value of our 
farms.’ — Number nineteen: ‘The cost of feeding 
on ensilage as against hay, root'*, and meal, is as 
one to three.’ — N umber twenty : ‘T think a stock 
of cattle can be kept for one-fourth the expen«o 
of any other method. T 7n*\or saw cattle fatten 
so fu-t t»n anything else.’ — Number twenty-eight : 
‘One acre of eiisil.ige will keep eight heucl of 
cattle one hundred days. T am building three 
more silos this year.’ — Number thirty: ‘I am 
keeping four times the stock with my silos that 
T Inve been able to keep heretofore.* 

These are samples of the replies sent to Mr 
lioring, and theie is no reason for supposing 
them anything hut the honest convictions of the 
repoitcrs. Accejiting them ns such, it must he 
evident to all who have any experience of the 
difficulty and labour that haymaking involves in 
our unc«u*tain climate, especially in the case of 
late meadow-hay, that ensilage is just the remedy 
for their difficulties ; and even if this should 
prove its only advantage, it would still constitute 
a great boon. But this is not its sole advantage ; 
it answers equally well, and is equally profitable, 
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for the saving of all forage in the best of climates. 
It avoids the desiccation and consenuent loss 
of feeding qualities of the forage. Jt appears 
that the herbs which cattle will cat in a growing 
and green state, are eaten by tliem with equal if 
not greater avidity and with increased beneht in 
the form of ensilage. 

Professor Thorold Rogers had the following 
statement made to him in America: ‘As an 
illustration of the extraordinary increase of pro- 
duction and food-supply from the a<loption of 
the system, Colonel Wolcot told me that he 
was able by ensilage to k(‘Cp four times the 
number of cows oh the same acreage that he 
had been able to keep when he gave his animals 
green food in summer and hay in winter. Such 
was his experience in the year 1881, when a very 
protracted drought occurred. During this year, 
Colonel Wolcot put into his silo about sciveii 
hunilred and eighty tons of green forage, being 
tlio produce of two crops from thirty-four acres 
of rye and maize, the latter being cut when the 
tass(ds were beginning to blossom and the ears 
to form. On this produce, he cxpectexi to feed 
eighty cows for twelve months ; and when 1 saw 
him in September 1882, he had no doubt that 
his expectation would be realised.’ 

‘Tliose farmers who do not adopt en.silnge,’ 
says the cool-headed and dispassionate Colonel 
Wolcot, ‘will eventually be obliged to take the 
hack seat’ — a metaphor which, as the Professor 
hern says, may bo coinmended for its expressive- 
ness. lie adds: ‘Already some of the more 
ardent spirits are of opinion that, thanks to the 
slowness of the P»riti.sh agricnlUuist, and the 
economy of the new process, they hhe Ameri- 
cana] will compete with him for fre.sli bnttiir, ua 
they have for cheese and to some ext<*iit meat.* 
One of Mr Loring’s correspondents states that 
he sold ensilage in the market-town at from 
twenty-four to thirty-six shillings per ion, the 
cost of pro(luetif)n being only eight shillings. 

With regard to the cost and size of the silo, that 
will all depend on the; circumstances of each case, 
and the quantity of focUler it may be pro[)osed 
to cure. There are a great variety of forms and 
estimates given in the Professor’s hook ; but they 
could scarcely be guides in this country, where 
wages and iiiateT’ial differ in coat froni America ; 
and os it may be pre.sunicd that fanners will 
procure and study the book for themaedves, W’e 
pass by this part of the subject. 

Wc have had Agricultural (k)miiiis.siona sitting 
for years, and others just appointcMl ; and it is 
questionable if the sum of all their labours will 
in any way approach that whiidi ensilage is 
capable of doing to the food -producing power 
of the land of Rritain. It is the only approach 
to a system that is calculated to maKe the 
farmer independent of the late and wet har- 
vests that have wrought such ruin amongst them 
of late years. It is not a little humiliating 
to find that with the best grass-producing climate 
in the world, the United Kingdom should 
be so largcdy dependent on America and other 
countries for beef, mutton, pork, cheese, butter, 
and that abomination, oleo-margarine. The fact 
is, all who have any cultural skill, and who arc 
not blind from prejudice, will agree with the 
present Earl of Derby when he said that the land 
of this country does not produce half of what 


it is capable, if properly cultivated. Meile^ ie 
forthcoming for all manner of wild Bp^ulatuaxie 
at the ends of the earth, while the soil at 
doors is lapsing into barrenness for want of capital 
skilfully applied. 

Professor Rogers writes : ‘If ensilage is profitable 
in England, what must the case he in Scotland 1 
In the middle of November, snow often falls to 
the depth of several inches, frequently of several 
feet ; the roads are impassable ; and the fields with 
a root-crop below, are stricken with barrennesa 
The Highland Bhee]>, left to shift for themselves, 
die every winter by thousands,* while ensilaged 
food would keep tliem alive and in condition 
He further adds : ‘ I believe that within a sliort 
time silos will be as common in Scotland os 
barns arc now.* We hope he is a true prophet; 
for it is evident that a change on the present 
routine of British agricidturo is absolutely neces- 
sary. We must greatly reduce our laml under 
grain-crops, and com*spon<lingly increase the pro- 
duction of stock, with which the competition 
from foreign sources can never be so fierce as in 
the cjise of gr/iiii. 

Professor Rogers concludes the appendix to his 
int(;rcsting book ns follows : ‘ I cannot help think- 
ing that ensilage, for reasons of climate and soil, 
would be more fitted for the United Kingdom 
than it is for the American Union. They who 
practise it say it doubles the fertility of the soil 
at a stroke. I can conceive nothing wdiich is of 
grtuitcr public interest at the present time than 
the restoratiou of English agriculture to its old 
courage and inventive activity ; and it is the duty, 
and should be the pleasure, of every one who has 
seen a successful agricultural experiment in a 
distant country, to invite his fellow-countrymen 
to examine what is new, which can he tried at 
comparatively little cost by hundrctls of enter- 
prising agricnltiirists, and is claimed by tliose who 
have had experience of it, as certainly satisfactory 
and profitable.** 

It is gratifying to observe that the Highland 
Society is going to make experiments with 
ensilage on the estate of Air Mackenzie of Port- 
more, Peeblesshire. Success will depend on the 
grc»cn fodder being properly spread out in the 
silo, and on such etfectual anti general pressure 
being bnnight to b(‘ar on it aa will expel os 
nearly as possible all the air in tlic interstices 
amongst the lodtler, after wliich tlu! silo should 
by some means be sealed up from the air. When 
o]>ened, it should be at one end of the silo, care 
being taken not to relax the general pressure ; 
and the fodtler shf)ul(l be cut away vertically as 
requii-ed, in the sjiiue manner as a hayrick. 

If the systtmi is as valuable as many represent 
it, the day will come when ensilage Companies 
may be startetl to supply galvanised iron silos, 
that may he sunk in the grourul, with lids that 
can be pressed down by hydraulic or other pres- 
sure, ami be fixed so as thoroughly h) excludle the 

* Tt may he nntrd that, hrsides Profoh.sor llo;;crB*B 
hof)k, two otlier publications on the subject of Knsilase 
have appeared in parriplilet-forin— namely, Knnlatji : Ut 
Ori>/iv, Historjf, and I‘rurtire, with Experimental Trials 
and ItcKuUa. Py Henry Woods. Norwich : Stevenson 
& Co. London : AV. Rulgway ; and EnsUofje : A Spsteni 
far the Freservation in Fils of Forage Plants and Grasses, 
independent of rvralher. By Thomas Christy, P.L.S. 
London : Christy & Co. 
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air. These* silos could he*, piiiel for hy a cortuiii 
percentage on tlieir cost iliiriii" the* currency of a 
nineteen years’ lease, and he valued to the* tenant’s 
interest on liis Jeavin^ the farm. 

Ireland has he<*ii in advance of Scotland with 
fnKilaj'e; for we read in tlie Irish Faniu^rs' UazeltCj 
whicdi publishes the official Ke*port by Fj*ofcssor 
Carred, at the instance of Earl Spencer, ns made 
on the model farm at (Jlasneven, near Dublin, 
lie says: ‘I am of opinion tliat the successes of 
the contimintal and American fanners ani sufli- I 
cient to warrant our try in it on an extensive scale, ' 
in these countries ; and the im‘asure, f)f success of 
our experiments at the Albert model farm at 
Glasneven, stren|j;tlicns my opinion on this jioint. 
Keferring to tin*. f>piriionH adverse to its adoj)- 
tion here, T would siij^^est, first, as ri'j^ai-ds our 
rultivatc'd plants not b«*in" Fnite<l for ensila}j;e, 
there can b(; no doubt tliat cultivated j^rtisses are 
well adapted to the procciss on a lar<^e ran^e of 
Roils, especially peat. Italian ryej;r;iss yi<*,bls a 
Inr^e i)rodiice. llyt*, too— a croj) which may b<* 
profitably cultivated on our poor cold soils — is 
well suited for the system. Af'Jiin, it may be 
found that tlic costly system of root-growing: may 
give way beiore tin* growing of forage for ensilage, 
as being more profitable.’ 

Professor Carrol further state's, that he iliinks 
the ojiiuiuii that the slight fei’iuentation the forage 
undergoes in silo is injurious to it, has been 
arriveel at in too summary a manner. Jb* furllier 
giv(js the results of analyses of grei'ti fodder, and 
of the same after it comes from the silo ; ami it is 
Bingiilar how little they differ ; the albuiniiioitls 
are slightly deerejised, and the soluble carbo- 
hydrates are increased. Tlius we have really 
less indigestible matter h'ft in the ensilaged foragi* 
than before it wjis put in the silo. 

We now give in detail the experiiuenfs and their 
results, ns tried at the Albert farm, simply 
remai'King, that they seem to have been of a 
C()in]>letely inakesliift cbaracb*r, the wtmder being 
that suecess attended any one of them. 

On the 28th of July the fod<ler was cut. 
Numher one : Lucerne and straw chaded [th.at 
is, cut hy a chafliiig-iiiaeliine’], and put inb» a silo 
about five feet tleep, and lined with boards, so 
as to make it air-tiglit and water-tight. [Wc* 
doubt if the boards would do tliis.’j Number 
two : Conifrey and lnc(*rne cbafl’ed, and a veiy 
small portion of oat-straw, into a similar silo. 
Number three : Italian ryt*grass, not chaffed, but 
packed tightly into silo. Number four: Italian 
ryi'gnisfl, not chaffed, jiacked tightly into silo, 
which was sim]dy a pit dug in the ground, 
without any prt»ti-eting casing <»r lining. Number 
five : Italian ryegrass, i)acki*d tightly on the surface 
of the ground, and coveri’d with about eighteen 
inclies of soil like a ])otato-pit. 

It must be admitted that if ensilage under such 
arrangements made an approximation to surces.s, 
it was more than should have Ijeen i*xpi*eted. 

On OctobcT 9, the .silos wei-e openetl, and what 
follows was the result. In nuiubers one, tliree, 
and four, the fodder had a temperature of seventy- 
live dejgrees Fahrenheit ; it was apparently in good 
condition, having a smell somewliat like fresh 
brewers* grains. The cows on piistiire, as well as 
those which were being house-fed, ate the fijod 
with avidity. Number two : the comfrey and 
lucerne were quite spoiled, having an offensive 


putri<] smell. Number five : Italian ryegrass, 
packed on the surface of the ground, was quite 
<lry, but mouldy and unfit for food. 

Thi'se experiments, more than any that have 
come under our notice, prove the value of a 
proper silo. 

In England, Lord Walsingham brought the 
subject of ensilage under the notice of Ilis Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales at the last Norwich 
show ; and (’olomd Tomlino of Orwell Park had 
his silo open for the I’rince's inspection. The 
subject is tluirefore being brought fairly to the 
front in Englaiul, and it is to be hoped Scotland 
will boon iiiuvi*, also. 

In speaking of eiisilagi*, a writer in the Field 
says: ‘Tlie ])its should be kept covered for at 
least six wrecks, after wliieli tliey may be opened 
in Huecession as re([uin‘d, and wan open till 

their contents are cnnsnined. ?;// the rattle' 

Some valuable instructions on the subject of 
ensilage have recently been issued by the French 
Society of Agriculturists, and these instructions 
may prove of bem'lit to those who an* eng.'iged in 
solving the problem nearer boim*. Tlieir advice 
is that <‘nsilage should be r<*commended and 
advocalt'd exteiisiv(‘ly ; and tlieir suggestions are 
to the elleet that all forage, not excluding riishca 
or cut broom, is suitable for ensilage ; that green 
forage should be* ensilatc'd without mixture of any 
dry substances, or even of salt ; that the most 
favourable time for en*<ilating is ivh.en the plants 
are in htooin, and that theij should he stored when 
dawpest. 


ONE E A L S E, B 0 T II FAIR; 

OK, A ITVRl) KNOT. 
r.v .JOHN n. HAi’.woon. 

CHAni il Will.— *CJIVE 3IK TIME.* 

Within the Bruton Stn'et drawing-room the 
foreign Ckaintt'ss came gracefully forw’ard, both 
of lier exquisitely gloved hands extended, to 
greet her youthful hostess, who, on lier jiart, 
started back like a frightened bird. Nothing 
could Ihi more appropriate than Madame de 
Lalouve’s manner, livery gesture, every look, 
was perfect of its kind. Her whole bearing 
belonged t«) that liigbest art that cannot be dis- 
tinguished from nature. ‘ 1 fear,’ she said, in a 
torn* t>f Bwet't re]jroaeli, * that iny visit is an 
iinwelenme .siirjirise. And yet — well as I know 
the ii’agile character of friendships, alas, you 
Kuldeii me. Yes, my dear mademoiselle, you 
sadden me. Oh, IVTiss Carew, can it be that 
already ytni have learned tlu? worldly lesson to 
forget, and that all our pleasant companion- 
ship’ — 

‘ What ! you too — do you also come here to 
insult me? Wliy, else, do you call me by that 
name of Miss Carew?’ was the petulant inter- 
ruption to this smooth speech. * 1 am Lady 
Leominster. Do you not know me for what I 
am? Your address, Countess Louise, to me is 
not that of a friend. I tell you,’ added the 
speaker, with quivering lips, ‘ that I am the 
Marchioness — and not — and not — that other 
one.’ 

‘Now, iiiy very dear young friend,’ was the 
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soothing reply, conclied in honeyed accents, of 
the foreign lad}', ‘you must not he angry, not 
vexed with Louise tie Lalouve, your old friend 
of Egypt. If slie, offends, it is for your own 
good, my child. To me, to my mature r yeai-s, 
to my larger experience, you are but as a clianii- 
iiig cliild. It is the privilege of age, of course, 
to guide you, wlio are still on the threshold of 
the world. Now, but yesterday 1 was received 
at Leominster House, and saw your sister. She 
was looking very well, was our dear Clare; but 
perhaps ’ 

‘This is insufTerabh: !* broke in Sir Pagan’s 
sist(*r, wringing her hands. She had forgotten, 
in her agitation, the ju iniary duties of hospitiility ; 
but both were seated now, the young hostess on 
the sofa near which she had b(‘en standing ; the 
visitor in the amplest of the old-fashioned arm- 
chairs, with her hack judiciously turned to the 
t(dbtale suminer sunlight that i)ouri‘d through 
the windows, even in London. Thus seen, 
Madame do Lalouve looked remarkably well 
preserved, a geaiid, stately woman, with inscrut- 
able eyes, and fciiiures that harmonised well with 
tlie marble clearness of her creamy complexion 
and the raven blackness of her massive hair. 
She was sii])(*ibly dressed, almost without onia- 
meiit, save a stray anii(pie jewel in dead gold, 
from some Cypriote or Plneiiiciaii tomb, but witli 
all the skill that Worth’s afrlirr will never dis- 
phiy but for the benefit of a valued customer — 
Spanish lace and Lyons silk and Genoa ve.lvet 
falling hiu’moiiiously into Ilnur allotted places, 
like the notes and bars of music in the score of 
a ( ompetuit composer. 

‘ Our dear Clare receive<l me in her I<ondon 
palace very graciously,’ continued the foreign 
(Joiiutess, with as assured a manner as though 
lier real interview with Lady LcomiiLster had 
not been a surreptitious one in Kensington 
Gai’deiis ; ‘ and as a fortunate chance deprived 
us both for the moment of the edifying society 
of Lady Parbara, wo could open our heiu’ts to i 
one iiiiotlier. Tlien it was that the sweet young ' 
Marquise lamented to me the fact that her sister, 
so loved, was now separated from her ; then it i 
was theut she craved of me the trilling service, 
willingly rendered, that I should call here in j 
Bruton Street, at the house of your hrcjther. Sir j 
Carew, and should use my poor powers of per- j 
suasion to induce you, man cjifanf, at her loving | 
prayer, to return to her, and be her siste.r and i 
ner friend again, that all might go on as merrily ! 
and as fondly as of other time.’ | 

Madame de Lalouve spoke very good English 
indeed, and her accent in especial was all but , 
faultless ; but she had the delect of tliinking in | 
French, and translating afterwards into our ver- : 
nacular, and hence her speech occasionally lapsed 
into Gallic idioms and turns of language. It was 
quite otherwise, it may be iiienlioned, with that | 
other linguist, wdio had also come to Eiiglan*! i 
from Egypt on hoard the good steamship (///prm, ' 
and whose nickname was Chim’sc Jock. lie Wiis 
one of those polyglot talkers who are possessed j 
of the rare but valuable gift of thinkinj; in any ' 
articulate tongue., living or dead, from Hebrew to ' 
Japanese, and therefore of expressing his thoughts 
as a Malay, or a Persian, or a Spaniard would 
do, not as a cultured scholar with an elaborate 
acquaintance with the hmguage would do. 


French, or Russian ? Of which nationality wai 
the Countess? Both guesses as to her dubious 
nationality were compatible with either sup- 
jjosition, since a Russian child of noble blood 
learns to lisp from the care not of her mother, 
but of her Fjvnch, Swiss, English nursery- 
governess, never of her sullen, cruel Itussiun 
nurse. There are races that furnisli good nurses 
“ the Hindus in Asia, the Negroes, the Euro- 
pean nations usually — not the Russian. Many 
a highly educated Russian, with stars on the 
breast of his uniif)rm, many a noble and beau- 
tiful young ^Muscovite lady, shudders at the recol- 
lection of the baleful Glunnlalca that was as a 
shadow and a scarecrow of their infancy. 

Madame de Lalouve, then, said what she had 
been prejiared to say, very well and vi iy prettily. 
The iiuiiiediate cUect of her speech was tliat the 
golden-haired girl whom she addressed Hung 
liei'self iHicklessly down upon the sofa and buried 
h(‘r face amongst Uk* ci*ims(m cushions. ‘1 cannot 
-- oh, I cannot ; it is too much to ask I * she 
sobbed imt wihlly. 

The Sphinx contemplated her with the sere- 
nest scientilic com])osiii‘(‘. Women have commonly 
a sort of freemasonry with women, and a 
touch of real emotion rar(?ly fails to stir their 
hearts. But the foreign Countess k(q)t herself 
quite cool and sceptical. »Slie tof»k another 
chair, less heavy, amt drew it towards the sohi. 
Then she lai<l her hand, with that light firm 
touch of hers, on the girl’s arm. ‘Pray, be 
calm,’ slu'. said, iu strangely business-like accents. 
‘Listen, I beg, to wliat i say. All is not as it 
seems. It rests with me— me — rninidcz voiis ? — 
to lot the curtain draw up and dis(dose a new 
scene. I am not here as the mere ambassadress 
of ^lilndi at the palace of Leominster. I am no 
mouthpiocc. I am Louise de Lalouve; and i have 
come to make a ])roposition to you ; and I beseech 
that, for your own saki', lovi*, you will listen to 
me.’ 

Slowly, very slowly, Sir Pagan’s beautiful 
young sister raised lu-rself from lier recumbent 
attitude, uinl fixed her w'ondering eyes, iu wdiich 
the ti'ars still swam, on the face of liei* mystenous 
acquaintance. As she did so, she looked so 
strangely lovely, her golden hair tlirust carelessly 
back, her colour llutteriiig in her deliijately 
rounded cheeks, that an Associate of the Roytil 
Academy would have nuulo his fortune by triith- 
fiilly jmiutiug her portrait. As it was, Sladame 
de Jjjuouve, a kijeii judge, thought to herself : 
‘What raw mateiial of beauty thrown away — 
these dupes and gulls of islanders!’ and then, 
artistically lcjwi‘i'ing her admirably managed voice, 
went on : ‘1 feel dt-eply for yrni, dear young 
friend, for yem, and f(jr the painful position, that 
every day must liave a thorn the imu'e. J — 1 am 
most anxious to help you ; but, child, it is a hard 
world, and I, too, have had a rugged path to 
ti'ead, and much ingratitude to hear. If you 
would promise to be the fi’ierid of Louise— to- 
reiiiemher what you owe to the lonely foreigner, 
when she in her turn wants your aid, I might 
be of use. Through me — but through me only — 
your own little schemes, darling, might be for- 
w'arded. You might assume your sister’s place, 
and be acknowledged, w'ith the assent of all, os 
Marchioiu'SH of Lef»minster.* 

‘But I am the Marchioness of Leominster; I 
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am poor Wilfred’s wife— widowed wife ; it is that, 
Countess, that you— vou who know the world, 
BO cruelly refuse to believe,* answered the girl, 
half tiirniiig her head towai'da the cool, steady- 
hrained foreign la<ly. 

A smile of polite incredulity flitted across the 
face of Madame de Lalouve — to vanish, however, 
ns moisture vanishes from the surface of a mirror. 
It was very seldom that the Sphinx betrayed any 
sense of amusement. She W’lvs CBseiitially diplo- 
matic. Whatever she did was done of set purpose. 
Her grand, comely countenance was as grave as 
that of a judge about to pass pentenci*, one 
minute later, wdien she took the h.and of the girl 
beside her, and said earnestly : ‘ Let it not be a 
question of this, between us two. Let us, if we 
two are to bc! allies, at least speak oi)enly ami 
honestly between oiii*selveH. Here, in this soli- 
tude, there can bc no need to mystify. You wish 
to have Leominster House and C’astel Vawr, ami 
the great fortune — cicl I liow great ! — and to bc 
Miladi the Marquise of Leoniinster. What more j 
natural ? 1 am willing, and i think able, to effect I 
this. Only, between us two confederates, us two 1 
friends, there should bo no high morality, no 
question of abstract rights. Wc are behind the 
scenes, os it were, and should talk freely. TiCt 
the thing stand as it is. Nothing succeeds like 
success. Louise de Lalouve is a good pilot 
through troubled waters. Let the atfuir he 
simply — the allair. I may have — ami i have — 
my own little wishes and objects, wliich 1 liope 
you will promote in return for what 1 shall do 
for you. lint above all, let txs be frank between 
ourselves ’ 

Here she was interriiptod, as, with a flushed 
cheek and flashing eye, the girl s])rang to her 
feet. ‘No; never, never!* was her passionate 
retort. ‘1 will never admit, even to you, even 
tacitly, that there can rc'st so niiicli iis the shtidow 
of a "doubt upon my claim and my right. What 
I ju’ofess to he, that I am ; and not even in 
private will I yield an inch of my vantagtj- 
ground, or go back from what 1 have said.* 

This w.'i8 spoken with an energy for which 
the foreign Countess liad scarcely btien prexiared. 
Madame de Lalouve bit her lip, and her dark 
eyebrows contracted, '\^''as it that she felt as if 
her pupil Averc growing dangerously headstrong, 
and mi^ht get beyond her control, to the detri- 
ment of her own interests, and the spoiling those 
eventual schemes of wliich her shrewd nioni- 
tresH had made mention I An acute and prac- 
tised judge of chaiucter, the llusso-Frcnchwonmn 
seemed to think that she had gauged that of her 
young friend by too conventional a standard, 
but while she looked fromiingly on, the sudden 
outburst of excitement seemed to die away, 
and with a faint sigh and averted head the 
beautiful girl sank back on the sofa, and hid 
her face, murmuring, as if unconscious of tlie 
listener’s presence : ‘ And yet, wliy not 1 What 
matter? What can it matter by what rugged 
roads 1 travel, so that 1 attain iny end, and reach 
the goal at last ! And yet I am so utterly alone. 
O that I had some one to advise mo ! * And 
she sobbed aloud. 

Madame de Lalouvc’s brow relaxed, and her 
smile came back to the lately stern and anxious 
mouth. After all, she reflected, it was better so, 
and gave tokens of a more maUeahle uatui'e, and 


one more fit to be moulded to her purpose. If 
Mephistopheles could be imagined in female form, 
Madame de Lalouve must have looked very 
like the arch tempter of the Gtsrman legend, os 
she sat there in her darkling strength, with her 
burning eyes surveying the fair drooping head, 
and an indefinable expression, that partook of the 
nature of scorn and of grim humour, lui'king 
about her firm lips. She waited — with the cruel 
patience of the angler, who lets the newly-hooked 
trout tire itself before he touches the reel — until 
the storm had subsided ; and then Sir Pagan’s 
sister almost shuddered, as a light, sti’ong hand 
was gently laid upon her slencler wrist, and a 
soft voice said, caressingly ; ‘ Let me advise yon. 
You are groping in the dark ; hut 1 can point 
the way to safety and success. Do not refuse. 
The help I proffer is well worth the having. 
Louise tie Lalouve can be an ally as true as steel ; 
.and, believe me, the little experience you have 
gained in your short life is, conqiared with mine, 
but as a waterdrop to the ocean. I have bad 
luu‘(lcr diplomatic puzzles than this to solve, 
1 can assure you, and have made iny proofs, .as 
French duellists say, when pitted against more 
formidable foes than any that I now expect to 
encounter on your behalf. That the help! offer 
is quite disinterested, tna chhe^ T do not for a 
momeut pretend ; nor, did I do so, would you 
credit me with being as siiiccre as I really am. 
I um no descendant of Don Quixote, quoi! to 
redress wrongs and run tilt at windmills gratis. 
But I shall not be very exiicting or unreasonable 
as to the recompense, of which it is ns yet too 
early to speak with precision. What 1 wish to 
im])res8 upon you is, tliat if you take me for 
your guide, there must be no half-confidence, no 
drawing hack. Obey my counsels, and you ehall 
attain your object. The gates of Oastel Vawr and 
of Ijcomiiister House sliall fly open to receive 
you — not ou sufferance, not as a dependent, but 

as mistiv-ss of all, and * 

‘Give me time,’ pleaded the girl, speaking in 
a broken voice, slowly and hesitatingly. ‘1 can- 
not tell ; 1 cannot decide. Give me time, dear 
(youiitess Louise, to think it over. Leave me 
now, 1 beg of ^ou. I am not fit to talk more, 
at jiresent My brain seems as if on fire. Ijei 
me keep your address. I will waite — I will call. 
But more I cannot say, just at this moment, 
Madame do Lalouve. 1 must have space for 
reflection. Only give me time.* 

Gracefully the foreign Countess rose to take 
her leave. ‘Think of it, my angel,* she said 
soothingly .and softly; ‘and think of me, whom 
a word will summon — like some Slave of the Ring, 
or of the Lamp, in that version of the Arabian 
NiffJda that our Marquis de Galland brought into 
fashion— to your side. Yon think me hard, sivcet 
one ; but you must not blame the oak l^cause 
it is not os the wallow. It is good, at anyrate, 
for the ivy to cling to, nestling and supported 
by its rough strength, able to resist the tempest. 
There ! I lay my card on the table. When you 
want me, I shall be here, always at your calk’ 
She pressed the giiTs little hand, half-pityingly, 
it might have been thought, within the grasp 
of that far stronger hand of hers ; and then 
slipped silently away, without awaiting the usual 
formalities of leave-taking, as a lioness glides 
away on noiseless feet, passing like a taw^ny 
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eliadow through the cane-brake of the jungle and 
is gone. It used to be^ said in Egypt that the 
Sphinx was matchless in her exits os in her 
entries, and seemed to rise and vanish as through 
a trapdoor. "When the girl looked ai’ound her 
lialf-timidly, she found herself alone. 

INDIAN WITCnCRAFT. 

Theue is scarcely any age or country in which 
a superstitious belief in witchcraft has not had 
a powerful hold on the minds of the people. In 
Europe, till about the end of the last century, the 
possession of magical powers and tlie practice of 
tlie black-art were implicitly believed in, and 
the minds of learned divines greatly exercised to 
prove, by the aid of revelation, that the practice 
of sorcery w'as hateful to God and man. Stringent 
laws were therefore framed for its Buj)pression, 
and the ecclesiastical authorities pursu(;d with 
unrelenting vigour their self-imposed task of pun- 
ishing and extiipating those who were believed to 
have dealings with tlie Evil One. It need not, 
therefore, be wondered that amongst a large por- 
tion of the inhabitants of India, witchcraft in 
various guises exercises a vast and potent influencie. 
The religion of the Hindus would naturally induce 
those who profess it to give credence to all kinds 
of marvels ; hut it will be found that even the 
followers of the Mohammedan creed are very 
nearly as much disposed to pin their faith upon 
the grossest follies, and to adopt every idle inven- 
tion which springs from the fears or the craft of 
their associates. 

The followers of these religions need not 
go farther for their justification than their 
own scriptures. I'he Vedas enjoin special reve- 
rence for the Brahmiiiical soothsayei’s, whose 
muniras or incantations are declared as having 
terrible eflects ; while the Koran, in its twenty- 
lirst and twenty-seventh chanters, dilates upon 
the magic exc(*lleiice of Solomon, and the 
power he possessed over all crcate<l things, even 
the elements ; and the thirteenth chapter — 
said to have been revealed to the IVophet of 
Islam Oil the occasion of liis having been 
bewitched by the daughters of a Jew — is still 
devoutly used as a charm against evil spirits 
and the spells of witclies aiul sorcerers. The 
belief of Mohammedans in good an<l evil spirits 
who may be compelled to perform the bidding 
of a mortal, is not only manifested in their tales 
and legends, but forms also a subject of grave 
record, and is mixed up with their religious 
creed. "While, on the one hand, they are taught 
to believe that there exist good angels who ever 
attend upon a man, and ever prompt him to 
do his duty to God and his fellow-creatures ; on 
the other hand, they are warned against evil 
spirits, who, wiUi deadly malignity, pursue their 
cveiy step and lead them into misery. 

These spirits or genii constantly reside in the 
lowest of the seven hrmameuts, and arc able to 
render themselves visible at pleasure to the 
human inhabitants of the earth. They are of 
various denominations, some good, and some evil ; 
some very powerful and luxurious ; and others 
reduced to such a low estate os to be compelled 
to live upon bones and air. And though 
these spirits are represented as superior to the 
human race in wisdom and power, it is commonly 


believed to be possible for mortals to become 
allies of these intelligences, to partake tlicir 
powers, and to assist their evil designs. Even 
further, the Hindu fakirs and sages, by the 
practice of austerities and self-torture, are credited 
with having attained such a degree of sanctity 
and power that they could control supernatural 
beings. It is no uiicoiniiion thing at the present 
day for a person to resort to a fakir and obtain 
from him a charm for the purpose of removing 
an illness, as a suliiguarcl against accidents, 
or for the purpose of avoiding an impending 
disaster, or it may be with the view of causing 
some evil to happen to any one with whom he 
may be on unfrienrlly terms. 

There are in India professed heart-eaters and 
liver-eaters, who by their spells and incantations 
pretend to steal away and devour these vital 
organs, thereby reducing the luckless iudividu^s 
tlius attacked to the greatest extremity. These 
extraordiiiaiy feeders are, it is^said, able to com- 
inuiiicute their art by giving "those who desire 
to exercise it a piece of liver-cake to eat. They 
arc dangerous people, effecting as much mischh^ 
by their pretended power as if they were actually 
aide to achieve what they profess ; since they 
Work upon the fears and excite the imagination 
of the unhappy indivitluals who arc subjected 
to their diabolical influence, producing upon the 
victim — who is rendered hypochondriac by the 
artful suggestions of the enemy — anguish, disease, 
and finally death. 

A recent Indian mail gave a very curious in- 
stance of the fatal n^sults which arise sometimes 
from native supeistition. It was brought to 
light in the course of a trial held before 
the Agent of the Governor of Madras at Gangam, 
in South India. A paltry dispute had arisen 
between two men regarding a sum of six 
annas (about sevenpence) which had to be 
divided between them, and it ended in one 
of them going into a house and fe telling a 
knife, with which he inflicted several stabs 
upon his opponent, from the effects of which he 
died. On being taken up, the accused admitted 
having cfiused the death of the other man, but 
said he had done so in order to save himself, 
as the other hud threatened to turn himself into 
a tiger and kill him. There is a superstition 
among tlie. hill-trihes to the eflect that such a 
mctamorpliosis con be made ; and coupling this 
with the circumstance that the crime was appa- 
rently unpremeditated, as the weapon with which 
the wounds were inflicted did not belong to the 
prisoner, the Governor’s Agent did not consider 
the case such as to call for the exercise of tlie 
utmost severity of the law. The prisoner was 
found guilty, and ordered to be transported for 
life. 

The Mohammedans adopt another device for 
taking away the life of an enemy ; they construct 
an image of earth taken out of a gmvc, road 
a imrticular chapter of the Koran over it, and 
then repeat the prayers backwards, every word 
spelled in the same way — that is, with the letters 
reversed. Tliesc and other preliminaries being 
accomplished, the image is perforated with wooden 

E egs m every part, and being shrouded like a 
liman corpse, is conveyed with funereal solemnity 
to the cemetery of the place, and interred in 
the name of the person whose death is desired, 
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and wlio, it is Lplicvcd, will not long survive tlic 
performance of these ohsequies. This, happily, 
w not a very common occurrence now, os the 
English law in India would scarcely tolerate such 
pi-oceedings ; but there is scarcely an Anglo-Indian 
who could not testify to having come across in 
his morning walk, especially where two roads 
cross <*ach other, the remains of a most incongruous 
colhu-tion of articles — a miniature human image 
in the centre, surrounded by earthen i>ot8 of 
variegated colours, containing rice, barley, and 
gniin of other kinds, interspersed here and there 
by little oil-lam|)s, jdaced in such relative posi- 
tions to each other as it is calculated wdll have 
dce.p and mysterious conseqiKiuces. To a stmnger, 
this would present a si)ectacle which would be 
merely incomprebensible, yet it is but the simple 
and ordinary device of a credulous and super- 
stitious people to seek relief fi’om a dangerous 
or malignant inala«ly from which one netir or 
dear to them is suifering. 

Ch.'irms and pi'o])itiatory olferirigs are more 
relied on than medicines in sickness and pt'sti- 
lencc ; and this olferiiig to the gods, accompanied 
with many prayers ancl incantations, is j)lac(ul 
on the highway in the implicit belief that tbe 
malady of the person in whom lliey are interested 
will leave him and take to another ; generally 
supposed to be the first person who comes across 
tills magic collection of articles. Visitations of 
cholera are atlempUid to be averted by processions 
of village maidens carrying gaiiauds of flowers 
or other offerings to tbe god presiding over tludr 
hamlet. Some years ago, while cliolera was 
virulently raging in the Upper Trovinces, a 
curious case was brought before the magistrates, 
in which the inhabitants of two ueigliboiiriug 
villag(}8 were cliai'ge<l with being concerned in 
a serious affray. The villagers of one hamlet 
made a miniature cart, and placing an image, as 
they supposed, of the cholera in it, they dragged 
it to tne precincts of a neighbouring village, 
the inliabitants of which, having been forewarned, 
forcibly resisted the entrance of the unwelcome 
vi.sitor. Had, bow'ever, the little chariot got 
within their boundaries in spite of their wislu‘s 
and efforts, they W'Oiild not liave rested till they 
had dragged it to another village, where probably 
a similar scene would have occurred. 

It may well be supposed that amid so super- 
stitious a people, love-charms ami pbiUers i»f 
various kinds ai*o believed to have wonderful 
efficacy, and some of these compounds are of so 
deleterious a nature that p(*7\sou8 partaking of 
them have been known to die from their 
effects. Some employ amulets for the pur- 
pose of captivating heiuts, these talismans being 
constructed in a variety of -ways — one being 

tablet, on which is inscribed a magic square, 
and set as a ring or bracelet ; others are written 
on thill plates of metals, or upon paper fohled 
up and w^orn upon tbe person ; w^ile a third 
consists of particular roots, creepers, leaves, &c., 
gathered w'ith many certmionials, and tied up 
in small bags. The efficacy of these charms is 
based on the idea that certain objects and cer- 
tain rites and ceremonies have nn inherent or 
mysterious power existing in themselves of 
producing w^mderful results. In Qujerat there 
are six descriptions of charnls or muntras^th.^ 
iTUinui mmtra nos the power of taking away life ; 


mohun muntra produces ocular or auricular illu- 
sions ; stuml}hu70> muntra stops what is in motion ; 
alcershnn muntra calls or makes present anything ; 
washeJeurum muntra has the power of enthralling ; 
and oochatrun muntra of causing bodily injuiy 
short of death. 

Perhaps it would be paying too great a com- 
pliment to even the mo.st enlightened nativ’^cs 
of India to sup])Ose that they ai’e wholly free 
from a superstition that attaches credit to the 
influence of the Evil eye. On some occasions, 
it is not prfiper to look at the party addressed, 
in case such an opportunity should permit an 
enemy to cast an evil eye ; and it is against all 
etiquette to remark that a person is looking well 
or growing fat, since it may be supposed that 
such excellent condition may excite envy, and 
that the observation accom])anied by a malignant 
glance would cause the object of it to dwindle 
and fade. It is beliiived tliat a woman who ia 
horn upon one of a list of days laid down in the 
astrological books is u ‘ poison daughter’ or gifted 
Avitb the evil eye. Such a person is called a 
daliti or witch, and it is Rnppose<l that those on 
whom she casts her eyes suffer as if they were 
possessed by evil spirits. 

In India, no less than in other countries, 
th(*Te h.'is exihttid, and still exists, a profound 
belief iii the existence and evil influence of 
witches. Tliougli not very frequent now, at 
one time c.'tse,s were brought continually before 
the magistrates of complaints preferred against 
reputecl sorcerers or witches fin* damage done 
in various invisible ways ; and Pometimes by 
the poor creatures thus suspi^cted, who were 
attacked and crnelly nsod by those wlio had 
fancie<l themselves wronged. At the Agra 
sessions, some yeai's ago, a case of nnirder was 
tried, in which the defence set up was as 
follows : That the deceased was an emdianter, 
who hy the power of his magic could render a 
person lili*Ies.s, or couhl atllict him with siivere 
illness ; in which latter case, on the relatives 
supplying him with such Fums of money as he 
demanded, lie winild again restore the ])aticnt to 
his wonted health and strength. He in this 
manner extorted money from all, and utterly 
ruined many of the inhabitants, who, from 
the awe in which they stood of him, n(‘ver 
tlared t,o refuse compliance with his demands, 
however exorbitant, and were afraid even to 
lodge conqflaints .against him in court. lie 
was h.auished from the village, hy order of 
a l*unchayi>t, under a universal persuasion that 
he 'jiruclised witchcraft, to the great detriment 
of the peojfle in the, neighbourhood, and was 
not hcaid of until six inonllis before the com- 
mission of the outrage against him, when he 
returned to tlie village, and again commenced 
the performance of his diabolic .arts. ‘My son’s 
wife, s«)U, and father,’ continued the witness, 
the mother of the prisoner, ‘all fell victims to 
his fatal spells. He came to our house this 
morning, and sprinkled a few ashes over the 
prisoner^ hither, pronouncing an incantation at 
the same time ; and the latter fell down lifeless. 
My son having witnessed this act, implored him 
to n*store his father to life-; whereupon he 
threate.ned him also with immediate death, and 
quitted the house. On this my son rushed out 
upon him, dragged him hack, and killed him 
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Ly repeated blows on the head with a flint 
fitollP.’ 

Other witnesses were called, who 8]>()ke to 
the j»oud character f>f the prisoner, who was 
much esteemed in the village on account of liis 
mildness of disposition and j)t‘.'iceable demean- 
our ; and on their furthiir exaniination, they 
uniformly deposed that the deceased was a 
powerful cncliantcr, who practised sorcery, ttj 
the serious injury of the community ; instancing 
cases wherein by his magic B]>ells he. had caused 
their cattle to fall lame, and extorted money 
from them under the UuTor whieli his fearful 
reputation had inspired. The prisoner was found 
gnilty of murder, and liable to ])uui.shment accord- 
ingly ; but ill conseqiieuce of the strj)iig provoca- 
tion he had received, and the suddenness of the 
act, perpetrated under the conviction that three 
peivoiis dear to him had been dtistroyed by s|)eIlM, 
in the eflTicacy of which he iiiqdicitly believed, 
the court considered Sheikh Siuidiit’s a lit case 
for mitigation of punish ment, and sentenced him 
to three years’ iiuju’isonineiit. 

Persona suspected of being witches liave been 
occasioiuilly subje.ctcd to very cruel treatment, 
espe('.ially if the ordeal to which their neighbours 
have rcuioiirse should convict them of the crime. 
In India, as well as in Europe, it is supposed 
that a witch will float u[)on the water ; but there 
Jire other tests by which their uc(puiiiitauce with 
tin? black -art may be prosed. Oil poured in 
a leaf, with a little rice, forms one of these trials ; 
should the oil run through when the iianu?s of 
the accused are ctdled over, their gJiilt is estab- 
lished. Similarly, there are iiiimcroLis ord(‘als by 
wJjich a thief may be d(‘t(‘cted, the one ninsL 
commonly practised being that of causing tlie 
suspected parties to chow ritie, an operatiim whi<‘h 
however easy to those, who have nothing to fear, 
becomes diflicult to the cmiscious ileliinpieiit, 
whose mouth, parched and dry, refuses its func- 
tion ; and upon cxamiuatiou, the rice is found 
whole. Another contrivance, which by some is 
considered the most elfectual method of catching 
thieves, is to write the nanujs of the persons 
present, with those of their fathers, in a magic, 
srpmre, drawn upon separate iiitices of paper ; 
these JU’e to be fohh'd up and inclosed in boluses 
made of wheat-flour. A h(a or brass pot being 
filled with water, and all the boluses thrown in, 
the tii'ket of the thief will come up and float 
upon the surface. 

BENJAMIN BLUNT, MARINER. 

]N THREK CnAPTERfS.— CHAPTER I. 

‘She still sleeps. How softly and evenly she 
breathes —like any little child. If it had not 
been for defli* old dad, she would be sleeping 
fathoms deep among the sand and shells at the 
bottom of the sea. Once she smiled and mur- 
mured some one’s name — her husband’H. She 
must love him ver^ much, or she would not 
smile and talk about him in her sleep. I wonder 
whether I love Phil enough to talk about him 
ill my sleep? I know I often dream about 
him.’ 

Speaking thus to herself, Ruth Mayfield softly 
closed the door of an inner room, and went on 


with her preparations for breakfost with as little 
noise as pussiblo. 

She was a pleasant-faced, sun-imbrowned girl 
of nineteen, witli dark sunny (’yes, and a weiuth 
of wilful cliestiiut hair that lookeil ns if it had 
been milled by many a sea-breeze., and would 
never come fpiite smooth again. She was tlie 
a<lnpted diiughti'T of old ]k*ujamiii Blunt, smack- 
(>wiier, and 1 know not what beside, in llu? little 
fi.Hliing-hanilct of 1 )uucro.>is-on-Soa. A very pretty 
])icturc Ruth madt*. this morning, moving sa 
deftly and (piietly about her Itousehold duties, 
with a dark homes])un gow'ii, lier wliitt*. apron, 
her snowy collar ^\ith a tiny bow of lavender 
ribbon at the throat, and with a clove-pink and 
a sprig of Boulhernwood fasti‘ued in the. bosom 
of her dress. I’nder ordinary cireu instances, she. 
would have been singing while going about her 
work, but there wi‘re reasons wliy she sliould not 
sing this moi’ning. 

Jfowever laimble. the liouse. of Benjamin Blunt 
might be, tlnue w’as about it an air of cosy 
comfort to which many a more pretentions dwell- 
ing could lay no claim. And then it was all so 
daintily clean, from the quaint old brass candle- 
sticks that glinted on the chimney-piece, to the 
wi‘ll-scoure<l uncarpi*ted floor, on which u dirty 
footorint woul<l have seeme<l u profanation. 

'Jue room in which Ruth was laying out 
breiikfast was kitchen and sitting-room in one. 
i\t one end of it, a door t)]>eue(l into a good- 
sized scullery ; and at the opposite end, another ] 
df>or opened into a lilile i»arloiir— a sort of sacred 
ajiartmeiit, which was never used ala?ve a <lozen 
times a year. Old Ben was proud of liis ])arlour, 
but h(? never cared to sit in it ; and R,uth was 
like-minded in the matter. Two other doors 
oponetl into bedrexons, for tbe. cottage was only 
one story high. The room had two l)i’oa<l, low, 
diamond -pan cil windows, each of which had a 
softly-ciishiomxl seat, on which it was pleasant 
to sit, c-s])ecially on warm Biiiiimer afleriioons, 
when the kettle was singing a tune to itself 
(ui the hob, and puss was purring on the 
hearth ; when through the o])eii casement came 
the iiiingleil scent of many flowers, and the soft 
hnmmiiig of marauding bees, with, mayliap, the 
faint lap of the inflowing ti«le, as it came creaming 
and curdling up tlie tawny sands. 

The front door of this room ojieiicfl into a 
small portd), which in sumni(*r-timii was covered 
with llowi'riiig cn‘e])ers. Eroni tlie porch you 
stepped into a wilderness of a gurd<ui, where 
mint and thyme and marjoram and marigobls and 
parsley were mixe«l with pinks and stocks and 
sweet-williams and pansies, with lilies and roses 
of many kinds, in an inextricable confusion, that 
would have been enough to drive an orthodox 
gardener mad. From the porch, a pebbled foot- 
way letl through the garden to a green wooden 
gale, which gave access to the high-road ; on the 
opjiosite side of which, a sliidviiig, filiiiigly beach 
brought y'ou at once to the sands, and so to the 
verge of a boundless expanse of BCii. 

Oil this particular morning, although the sun 
was .shining brightly, and the season wiis that 
of early autumn, the casements were close shut, 
and Ruth’.s tire would not have d<mc discredit 
to December; for a sharp-toothed wind was 
whistling round the cottage ; last night’s gale 
had not quite blown itself 'out, and aU the wild 
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waste of waters, as far os tlie eye could scan, 
was still a scctliing mass of angry, wliite-tippcd 
waves. 

Presently the little green cate was opened hy 
a stalwart, bronzed, good-looking young fellow, 
dressed in the blue jersey and high boots of a 
fisherman. Ilis name was Phil Gaylor, and he 
was Ruth Mayfield’s sweetheart. He walked 
leisurely up the pebbled footway, sniffing at a 
flower here and there ; but the booming of the 
tide on the beach deadened the sound of his 
footsteps, and lliith did not hear him. He laid 
his hand on the latch, and then apparently 
changed his mind. Crossing to one of the 
windows — the one oi)posite the fireplacc-~he 
stooped, and pcercnl through the panes, shading 
the light from his eyes with one hand as he did 
BO. Ruth was bending over the table, w'ith her 
back to the window, and di<l not perceive liim. 
He smiled, and his eyes hriuhtened as he looked. 
Presently he gave two quick little tups on the 
gloss with his fingers. Ruth started and turned, 
and shook a warning finger at liim, when she 
saw wlio was the cul]u*it. Then crossing to the 
door, she opened it very gently. 

‘ O Phil, how you startled me ! ’ she said. 

‘Do your roses always come out like that, 
Ruth, wdien you are startled 'i ’ he asked ; and 
with that, this hold young fisherman drew her 
to him and kissed her, which made the roses on 
lluth’s cheeks turn from pink to red. 

* la the Cap. at home '< ’ asked Phil as he jilucked 
a spray of honeysuckle off the jiorch. 

‘No ; he had his breakfast two hours ago, and 
went out* 

*1 didn’t sec him as I came along. T’vc got 
a message for him ; but I dai*e!-ay it will keep 
till he comes back. — TTow is the poor lady who 
was brought here last night ? ’ 

* She is in bed, fast asleep,* 

‘Plenty of sleep’s the best thing for lier. But 
mayn’t I come in 'r 

‘ Yes, if you will be good and promise only to 
talk in a whisper.’ 

‘I will be as good as gold ; and you know 
I always did like to talk to you in whisjjers.’ 

So Phil was allowed to enter. He seated him- 
self on a three-legged stool by the chimney 
corner, where he had spent many hap]iy hours 
already. 

‘Ah, Phil, how frightened I was h'lst night!’ 
said Ruth, as she handed lier sweetheart a steam- 
ing cup of fragrant coflee. 

‘ Frightened, deai'ic — at what ? * 

‘Had 1 not enough to frighten me, W’hen you 
and dear old dad were, out together in tliat 
terrible storm, and 1 not knowing from one 
minute to another what might happen f* 

‘A capful of wind — nothing to make a fuss 
about* 

‘How can you talk in that way, Phil? I have 
lived here too long not to know that when wind 
and 'water fight together as they did lust night, 
we are, sure to hear of some poor creatures whose 
homes will never see them again. Scpiire Tit- 
combe himself said we had not had such a storm 
for four '^’inters past* 

‘ Sipiire Titcoiube *b no better than an old 
woman.* 

‘Ah, Phil, you can’t deceive me in that way. 
I had just laid the cloth for supper, and was 


listening to the noise of the 'wind and the sea, 
W'hich seemed to grow more deafening every 
minute, and was wondering why dad did not 
come in, when I heard the boom of a gun. I 
knew what it meant, and for a moment my heart 
seemed turned to stone. 1 put aside the curtain, 
and w’as peering out into the darkness, when dad 
opened the door. He looked so quiet and resolute, 
and had such a bright brave look in his eyes, 
that 1 knew something wa.s about to hapjien. 
Tlie first thing lie did was to get out his water- 
proof coat and leggings and his old sou’-wester. 
While he was jmlliiig them on, we heard the 
gun again. “ Won’t you have some supper, father, 
before you go out?” I asked. “No; not now — 
not till 1 come back,” he said. Then he took 
both my hands in his and drew me to him and 
kissed me twice very tenderly. The tears came 
into niy eyes ; but I bit iiiy lip and kept them 
back. I shonlil have ].)lenty of time to cry when 
lie had gone. “Don’t gel downheoi’ted, little 
one,” he said. Tlicn he squeezed my hand very 
bard, siiiile(l, patted my cheek, and was gone. 
As lie shut the door behind him, the gun somided 


‘It seemed terrible to be indoors all alone. 
IVeseiitly I drew aside the curtain and put tlie 
lamp close to the window. I knew it could be 
seen a long way out at sea, and 1 thought that 
ninybe dad iniglit see it from the boat, and that it 
might heaiten him on in 'W'hat he had set him- 
self to do. Then 1 put a shawl over my head and 
went down to the gate ; but I had io hold on 
tight, or the wind woiibl have taken me off my 
feet. After a time, some fishermen came by with 
lantern.?. T called to them, and they told me 
that a sinull sclioonnr had struck on the bar, and 
that ill another hour she would be all in pieces. 
Said one : “ The Janet 'a gone out to the wreck 
with biave old Ben and Phil Gaylor and half-a- 
dozen more. It’s a bad night to be out in; but 
neither wind nor w'catber ever stopped Ben Blunt 
wlieu tlu^re were lives to be saved.” Then tliey 
I went on and were lost in the darkness, and I 
heard the gun again. After a wliile, I found 
myself kneeling do\Mi by the lamp at the window, 
w ith my shaw l over my head, to deaden the din 
of the storm, praying to" heaven to bring back my 
dear one.? safe and sound. Tlien all at once there 
W’as a great rush of wind, and the lamp was blown 
out, and there in the doorway, by the dim fire- 
lighl, I saw you and dad standing with something 
wdiite in your arms — and I felt nothing, only 
that both of you were safe ! ’ 

Alllioimli lluth had spoken in tones that were 
scarcely above a whisper, there was a heightened 
colour in her cheeks as she ceased. Phil gazed 
at lier in undisguised admiration, as indeed he 
W'ell might. - - « 

‘ They have found out who the lady is,* he said 
presently. ‘They say that her name is Lady 
JaiK't IVevor.* 

‘ J^ady Janet Trevor ! Why, dad’s boat is called 
the Jancty and dad was the man who saved 
her ! * 

‘That he was. If he hadn’t said that ho was 
gijing out to the sehooner in his little Janety and 
culled out for volunteei*B, every soul on board 
the ship w'ould have been lost* 

‘Brave old dad! Nobody but himself knows 
how many lives he has saved.* 
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‘lie has one medal ali’eady from the big Society 
in London. Perhaps they’ll send him another 
for last night’s work.’ 

‘And my life, Phil, was one of those that he 
eavLMl ! 1 always remember that in my prayers.’ 

‘The night he saved you, dearie, he found 
a daughter.’ 

‘ And I a second father.* 

‘If he was your real father, he couldn’t love 
you better than he does.’ 

‘Who knows it, Pliil, better than I do? And 
my love and duty and- obedience arc all his, and 
will be as long as I live.’ 

‘Not all the love, lluth — not (piite all.’ 

‘You and he between you have it all — every 
morsel.* Tlien she put into his hands a slice of 
brea<l and a toasting-fork. 

Phil knew what was exj)ected of him. Kneel- 
ing down on one knee, and shading his face Ironi 
the fire with his left hand, he set to w(>rk. But 
one can make toast and talk at the same time. 

‘I’m going into Deepdale this afternoon,’ he 
said, ‘to buy something towai'ds housekeeping. 
Guess what ? ’ 

‘ A looking-glixss, pcuhaps.’ 

‘ A woman’s first thought. G uess again.* 

‘A teapot.’ 

‘No. Try again.’ 

‘ I give it u]i.’ 

‘ What do yon siiy to a set of polished fii*e-irous 
ami a hearthrug ? ’ 

‘ Phil ! Only don’t burn the toast.’ 

‘An, and the hearthrug is a hearthrug, and 
no mistake. I’ve had my eye on it for a long 
time, and now I’ve made up my mind to buy it.’ 

‘ Will it cost much money ? ’ 

‘Not when you consider the pattern. Fancy! 
in tlie middle a great big sunllow’er, and little sun- 
flowers all round it, with a border of jiink dahlias. 
A sort of hearthrug that seems too splendid ever 
to pul your feet on. You feel as if you ■wanted 
to sit at a distance from it, and kci;p on admiring 
it ever so hmg.’ 

‘ Why, there won’t be its ecpial in tlie village.’ 

‘I should think not, indeed. --Then there’s a 
tea-tray as I’ve set my heart on buying — a Sunday 
tea-tray.’ 

‘A Sunday tea-tray, Phil V 
‘It’s a splendid work of art, I can tell you; 
only lit to be brought out on Sundays and birth- 
days and when there ’s company to tea.’ 

‘ But wluit is there painted on it, I’liil ? ’ 

‘A young woman and a young man — as it 
might be you and me — a- walking along a zigzag 
patii, all among the daisies and buttercups, to a 
cluircli right up in the left-hand corner of the 
picture. You can tell the church is a long way 
off, hecau.se the steeple’s no higher than the young 
man and the young woman. They ’re sweethearLti 
that’s what they are— just like you and me. You 
Ciin’t see their faces, because they ’re going towai'ds 
the church ; but you can tell, from their backs 
and the vruy they -walk along, that they can’t 
possibly be aiiytliing but sweetliearts. Anybody 
can see they’ve been having a bit of a tiff — not 
like you and me, lluth. But there ’s a stile half 
a mile fartlier on,’ continued l^hil, as he rose to 
Ills feet and handed the toast to his bW’^eethciirt ; 
‘and what’s the stile there for, I should like to 
know, if not to give them a chance of kissing 
and making it up— just like you and me ! * And 


suiting the action to the word, and before Ruth 
divined his intentions, she was a prisoner in the 
strong arms of the young fisherman, and his lips 
were i)ressed to hers. 

At ibis niomtmt, the door was opened, and 
behire Ruth could release herself, tlicre stood 
Benjamin Blunt, his face one broad smile. Ho 
was certainly no son of Anak ; indeed, os fishei^ 
men go, he might be accounted a little man ; but 
wlial there w'as of liim was neui'ly all muscle and 
sinew'. He carried his sixty years os though he 
were not half that age. He liad clear-cut a(j[uiline 
features, and his hlne-gray eyes were as keen as 
the eyes of a haw'k. Advancing years had grizzled 
his hair and heanl, but they still curled os 
naturally as they hatl curlecl when he was a 
youth of twenty. In his younger days, no more 
doling or skilful harpooner had ever sailed for 
the (Jiveiihmd seas. Yet, through all the ups and 
dow’us of an adviuituroiis career, lie had preserved 
intact a certain natural freshness of heart an<l 
simplicity of character wdiich endeared him to all 
W'ho cjime much in contact with him. 

‘Yo-ho, yo-ho, iny hearties!* he cried in a 
cheery voice ; ‘ is this the waiy you caiTy on when 
the skipper’s back ’s turned ? The sooner you two 
get made one, the bcttc'r. Matrimony is tlie only 
cure for love-making. Before you’re W'ecldcd, you 
young iools think you can’t see enough of each 
othcir. By the time you’ve been married six 
months, you ’ll turn ii]) your noses at one another, 
Olid think what fools you were not to keep single 
lor another dozen years.’ 

‘You might have tried matrimony yourself. 
Cap., you Bec'iii to know' so much about it,’ said 
Phil, with a sly glance at lluth. 

‘Humph! Not such a ninny. Look at me — 
a gay young bachelor — my ow'ii master, and with 
half the girls of the village in love with me.* 

‘The gay young spark will be eloping one of 
tliese days, Phil, and be bringing home a step- 
moilier younger than myself. AVon’t I lead her 
a life ! ’ 

‘We must buy him a pair of yellow gloves to 
go ctnirting in.’ 

‘Ami a walking-stick witlj a silk tassel.’ 

‘And a ]»air of shiny hoot* — a tip-top swell 
and no mislake.’ 

‘liurih!’ said lluth suddenly. ‘We are for- 
getting all about the poor la<ly.’ 

Ben had been looking from one to the other 
w'ith an amused smile ; but the smile died from 
off his face as he said ; ‘ Ah ! how is she by tliis 
time, I wonder?’ 

‘When 1 i)eeped into the bedroom a little while 
ago, she was fast asleep.’ 

‘That’s her best physic. She’ll wake up as 
lively us a porpus.’ 

‘Tliey do say as how she’s a real lady,* 
remarked Pliil. 

‘ A real lady ! Why, any simpleton could see 
W'ith half an eye that she’s a real ia<ly.’ 

‘Ah, but I mean a lady w^ith a Jiandlo to her 
name — wdiat they call a lady of title.* 

‘Lady Janet Trevor,’ put in Ruth, in a tone 
in w'hich admiration and aw’e w'ere very finely 
blended. 

‘What name did you say?’ asked Ben with a 
start. 

‘Lady Janet Trevor— at least, that’s what Phil 
called her.’ 
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‘Lafly — Janet — Trevor,’ lie said, dwelling on 
each S 3 d table, os tlioiij,di desirous of committing 
tile name to memory. 

‘.Funny, isn’t it, clad, that both the lady and 
the boat in which she was stived from the wreck 
should be ctdletl “ Janet ? ” ’ 

‘Oh, very funny, my dear, very,* he replied, 
not without a touch of pathos in his voice. ‘1 
could almost laugh when I think of it.’ He 
seated himself in his armchair in the corner, and, 
resting his hands on his knees, sat stuiing into 
the fii’C. 

I’hil turned to Ruth. ‘The lady’s husband’s 
down at the 27irre Crowns. He* got liis arm badly 
crushed by a s])ar last night. T “went this 
morning to see liow he was. 1 told him tlie lady 
was all right ; and the doctor says he may come 
up and sec her as soon as liis arm has been 
dressed.’ 

‘ The gentleman coming here ! ’ exclaimed Ruth 
in disiun.v. 

‘Wliy not? Ron Blunt’s cottage is good enough 
for any gentloman to put his head into.’ 

‘You don’t understaTid. The ])arlour isn’t 
dusted, ami there’s not been a fire in it for six 
weeks. Dear, dear ! * 

Ben’s lijis were moving ; he was talking to 
himself. ‘Another Jam't under my roof! How 
the Past comes hack again !’ 

A meaning look ])asst.‘d between the J^onng 
people, Phil turned to the old nifin. ‘Ami 
there’s a gentleman. Cap., as wants to see you,’ 
he said — *a gctitleiuan with an eyeglass and an 
uncommon rough head of hair— a gent as seems 
all arms and legs — wdio rushes about, asking 
questions of eviuybodj^, and puts down the 
answers in a little book. He says be belongs to 
the l)eep<hde newspaper, and he wants to know 
all about the WTock,’ 

‘ Pity he wasn’t aboard the scliooner ; he ’d 
have known enough about it then,* rejilied Ben, 
rousing himself from his abstraction for a moment 
and then relapsing into it again. 

‘He asked me what was the schooner’s cargo,’ 
continued Phil; ‘and when 1 told In’in gold-dust 
and cockatoos, he put it down ns serious as a 
jiulgo.’ 

Ruth whispered to Pbil. ‘Tiy to rouse him 
and get him to go out with y<ui. He’s got one 
of Ids melancholy fits coming on.’ j 

‘And there’s another gent, Cap., at the Three 
Crowells 08 wants to see ,vou,’ said Phil in answer 
to the npiical, ns he laid a hand gently on Mr 
Blunt’s ^loulder ; ‘not the lady’s husband, but 
another. He hasn’t much time to spare, because I 
lie sa^^s he must catch the ehiven o’clock train 
from Deepdale. AVon’t you come. Cap. ? The 
gentleman will be waiting for you.’ 

‘Eh, what gentleman C asked Ben, lifting hi.s 
head with a vague far-away look in his ey'cs. 
‘Ah, now I recollect. L(*t us go down and sec 
the gentleman. Perhaps he won’t mind giving 
half a sovereign fur poor Jim’s widow and little 
ones.’ 

‘ The morning ’s cold ; drink this before you 
start,’ said Ruth, prolVering a cup of coffee. 

Ben took it without a wor<l ; but as lie sipped 
it, he said : ‘ I think, my dear, as I ’iii going 
aiiuaig the gentry, I ought to put on my stand-up 
collar and take my umbrella. I should like to 
njipear respectable, you know.’ 


‘Just as you like, clad. But they would think 
no better of you than they do if you wei*e to wear 
twenty stand-up collar.''^.’ 

‘ But I don’t want to wear twenty — I only want 
to wear one,’ he replied a little positively. ‘I 
hope you made it stiff, my clear, because there’s 
nothing more uncomfortable than a stand-up 
colliir as won’t stand up.’ There was a humorous 
twinkle in liis eyes as he spoke thus. To all 
appearance, his serious mood had vanished as 
quickly as it had come. Presently he put down 
his cup and saucer. ‘ It won’t take me more than 
a minute to titiwate myself,’ he sai»l ; and with 
that he went off into his bedroom. And indeed 
to our pair of lovers it seeineil no more than a 
minute before he was back again, although in 
reality it wns nearer ten. 

It Wiis while they wcire sitting altme together, 
that Phil suddenly bethought himself of some- 
thing he had hitherto forgotten. ‘^My stai’s and 
little fishes ! * he exclainiecl, ‘ what a memory I 
must have !* Sneaking thus, he dipped his hand 
into a side- pocket ami ju’odiiced therefrom a 
locket with a broken chain attached to it. *I 
iniind this pretty thing in the bottom of the boat, 
this morning,’ he sai«l. ‘It can’t belong to any- 
bo<ly but Lady Janet. You had bett(T give it 
to lier, Ruth, wh(‘n she wakes up.’ 

Ruth took the ])roffered triiilvet, and turned it 
over and over admiringly. ‘Ain’t it iiretty, 
Phirr she said. ‘And see, it opens! and Iutc’s 
the likeness of a lady. Wliat a b(*autiful face ! 
But how old-iashioiied she’s dressed ! It must 
have been taken years and yc'ara ago. I’ll give 
it to the lady when she gets np.’ 

She wjus in the act of putting away the chain 
and locket on the ehimney-piece, wlion Mr Blunt 
re-entered the room. In jilace of his free-and- 
easy turn-dnwii sailor coll.ir, he had donned a 
stjiiid-np affair, very high and stiff, to his very 
evident discomfort. In one hand lie carried a 
small ohl- fashioned pearl brooch, a silk pocket- 
liaiidkerchief of a striking jiattern, and a pair of 
black kid gloves ; and in the otlier hand a gingham 
nmhrella of a decidedly" Saire 3 ’’-Guinpihh appear- 
ance. 

‘Now I’ve got my collar on, I can’t help think- 
ing it must be Sunday,’ he said. ‘I’ve actually 
cutched myself a-listening once or twice for the 
bells ; and i was going to put iii}’' Prayer-book in 
my pockcit quite naluftd, wiien I bethought myself 
that it wasn’t Sunday at all. — Just stick this in 
somewhere whert^ it will be seen,’ lie added, as ho 
handed the brooch to Ruth. ‘ Old Mrs Rudd left 
it me wlieii she died. It ’s got a lock of Rudd’s 
hair in it.’ Then, while Ruth was pinning the 
brooch in the bosom of his shirt, he turned to 
Phil, ‘He was quite bald, was Rudd, for many 
3 ’^ears afore he dieil. He used to wash his head 
every nmniing with the best old Jamaica rum, 
to try and bring his hair back ; but it wouldn’t 
come. At last he took to drinking the rum 
instead'; but he kept bald till the day he died. 
Poor old Rudd! His last words were: “Just 
rub yoiu* hand atop o’ my head, Ben ; I feel as 
if the hair was a-coming fast.” — That’ll do luvly, 
my deal’’ — this last remark to Ruth. ‘And now, 
just put this handkerchief in my pocket so us 
to leave a bit hanging out behind. Now for my 
gloves. — I never wear ’em, you know, Phil I 
couldn’t get ’em on, was it to save my life ; but 
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I carry ’em in my haiul, ami popple tliink I’ve 
just taken ’em orf. — Now for my uiiibrol'au It 
isn’t often us I go into company ; l)iit wlien 1 do, 

I like to go respectable. — Good-bye, ])cmpot;’ with 
that he kissed Rutli and pattml li(*r lovingly on 
the cheek. * W e won’t be long afore we ’re buck. 
— Now, Phil.’ 

Phil was quite ready. ‘I^lorniug, Euth. See 
you again afore long,’ he said. 

‘ Ves, yes ; we must try to get half a sovereign 
for poor Jim’s widow and the 3^ouiig iins,* said 
the elder man to the younger as they cross(jd the 
threshohl. 

Euth crossed to the window, and watched them 
go down the garden patliway and turn to the 
right, on their way to the village.. Phil gave her 
u farewell smile and wave, of the liarid. 

‘There’s not a man, woman, or child in 
Uuiicross that isn’t pioud of Pen Elunt to-<hiy,’ 
she said to hei’sidf as sIhj went hack to her duties. 
‘Listen! There’s the fisher la<ls elieering him 
as he goes down the street. Tliey’ll all grow 
up hravei* Jind better for having a man like «lad 
living among them.’ 

THE ETIQUETTE OF COUETS. 

An old custom of the Spanish court requires that 
when a haby is born in the royal family, it shall 
he olheially aimounced that a ‘vigorous’ infant 
has come into the world. The (pieen of Spain 
having become the mother of a sickly child which 
lived only two hours, the C<nirt Journal chro- 
nicled the birth and death in the usual way : 
‘Her Maj(*sty was delivered at three o’clock of 
a vigorous infant, who died at live.’ Tlie Upoca 
of Madrid lately rcjiorteil that the town-council 
of Seville, having had an interview with Alfonso 
XIT., ‘kissed the feet r>f 11 is Majesty, and 
withdrew.* It is not to be supposed that tlui 
councillors actually went down on all -fours 
and kissed the kiiig’.s hoots as if he were the 
Pope ; but etiquette demanded that they should 
he said to have done so, because a town-council 
docs not stand on tlie same level of dignit^’^ 
as the C\)rtes, whose members are supposed to 
kiss hands when they take leave. The thr(‘c 
letters B.S.P. (heso sus pih\^y]uc.h mean, ‘I kiss 
your feet,’ are still used by gentlemen in {rlpaiii 
when signing letters addressed to ladi(‘s, and by 
subjects to their king. The letters E.S.M. (heso 
sus mano&\ which are used by men writing 
to men, and by ladies to ladies, w'ould seem 
too cavalier from a gentleman to a lady, and 
downright impertinence from a subject to his 
sovereign. 

One of the chief reasons of the Duke d’Aostji’s 
unpopularity' during the brief reign which he 
closed with a voluntary ahdiwition, was, tliat he 
would take no pains to study the comjdicated 
etiquette of the Escurial, but sought to introduce 
simple nmiiners in a country where even beggars 
drape themselv(is proudly in their tattered mantles ! 
and address one another as ‘ Senor Caballero.’ I 
He one day told a muleteer, with wrhom he had 
stopped to talk on a country road under a broiling | 


suii, to jmt on his liat ; forgetting that by the 
fact of ordering a subject to cover himself in 
tln^ royal presence, he created him a OrandtH*. 
Marshal Prim, w'ho was standing l)y, hastily 
knocked the muleteer’s head-dress out of his 
hand, and set his foot upoii it, jit the same time 
olferiiig the mnn some gold ; hut the muleteer, 
Avlio was mortally olfemled, spurned the money ; 
and a few days later, wdieii I’jiiii w'as assassinated, 
a rumour was circulated among the people — but 
without truth, it seems that the mortified indi- 
vidual who had narrowly iiiisseil becoming a 
(imndee w'as an accessory to llie crime. On 
another occasion, King Amadeo inconsiderately 
addressed a groom of his in the second persoii 
singular as iu. Happily, the man was an Italian ; 
for, as a nuirt cliaiiiherlain represented to His 
jMajesty, a Rj)anianl sjiokeii to wdth this fami- 
liarity might have claimed that the monarch had 
dubbed him cousin- that is, had ennobled him. 
Another thing wliieli the inucli-worried Italian 
Prince had to learn was that a S])anish king must 
not sign any letter t«» a subji’ct with any friendly 
or eomplimentary formula, hut must simply 
W’l*it^^ : In K! Jinj (‘ I the King ’). 

Eti<piette is t.lu^ code of rules by which great 
i)e<»ple kee]) less(‘r ones iu proper resp(*et. l^riiice 
nismarek w hen a hoy w as rel»uked 03' his father 
for s])euking of the king as ‘ Frit/..’ ‘ Learn to 
s}»oak reverently' »)f His Ma’esty,’ said the old 
Squire of Var/in, ‘and you will grow accustomed 
to think of him with veneration.’ Young Bis- 
marck laid the a<lvice to heart, and to this day 
the great Chaneellor always low'ers his tone and 
assumes a grave w'orshi])fui look w'heii he allinles 
to the Kaiser. If a message is brought to him 
from the Kmper(»r by W'onl of mouth or in 
writing, he stands up to receive it. When a 
W'edding takes ]»laee at the Prussian court, it 
is the praeti«-e for all the state dignitaries to 
form a candle-procession — that is to say, that 
miiiisttus, chamt)erlains, high -stew' ar»ls, take each 
a silver candlestick with a lighteil tapiT in tlieir 
hands, and conduct tlie bride and bridegroom 
round the ballrooin, wdiere guests are assembled, 
and thence into tlie Tlirouc’-room, where the 
})air do homage to the sovereign. At the first 
royal w'ediliug which occiirrcil aftcir the Chan- 
cellor had been promottul to tlie dignity of Prince 
and Highness, Bismarck failed to appear in the 
caudle-proces.sion, aiul court gossips quickly con- 
cluded that he now' tin night himseir too great a 
mail to lake part iu a Benii-meiiial ceremony. 
The truth was, how'ever, that the Chancellor 
had been seized with a sudden attack of gout ; 
and at the, next wedding he was careful to silence 
nil carpers by carrying his cainllc bravely like 
other iniiii^lei's. 

Prince Goi tschakoff w'as ahvays equally careful 
to observe the minutest points of etiquette in his 
relations with the late Czar ainl tne imperial 
family. Lord Dufferin, asking him whether the 
Emperor’s cold W'as better, w'as rather startled to 
hear him auswer in a ivverent voicx*, with his head 
bent and his eyes half-closed : ‘His Majesty has 
deigned to feel a little, better this morning.* The 
Duke do Morny said of Gortsclmkoff that he 
seemed to purr when he talked of any creature 
at court, ‘even of the Grand Duchess Olga’s 
monkey.’ But possibly this imperturbable obse- 
quiousiiesfl is appreciated by the rulers of this 
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earth, for Gortschakoff remained prime-minister 
throughout the -whole of the late Eiiiperor’a reign. 

I The etiquette as to the precedency of ambas- 
sadors at court was happily settled once and for 
all by the Congress of Vienna in 1815, which 
decided that ambassadors and minist(*r8 were to 
take rank by seniority according to the dates of 
their appointments. 1^ courtesy, however, the 
representative of the rope is always allowed to 
hold the first place in the diplomatic body and to 
act as its spokesman. Before 1815, the wrangles 
between envoys about precedency were incessant, 
and the servants of rival legations very often came 
to blows and blood-shedding to determine whose 
coach should, go first in a state pageant. In 1818 
the French artist Isabey having been commis- 
sioned to paint a picture of the Congress of 
Aix-la-Cliapellc, was sorely exercised in grouping 
his plenipotentiaries so as to offend none of them. 
He was particularly pcrplexe<l in settling who 
was to be the central figure of the pictun;. rrince 
Talleyrand, the representative of J^^'rance, insisted 
on having the place of honour ; and Isabey, as a 
Frenchman, desired to give it him. On the other 
hand, the arbiter of the C^iiigrcss was the Duke 
of Wellington ; and Isabey, being a conscientious 
worker, w’aiitc<l his picture to be Instoricidly as 
well as oitistically correct. At last he hit upon 
the really happy thought of putting Tallej^rand 
in the centre of the group, while making him 
and all the other plenipotentiaries face towards 
the door to greet the Duke of Wellington, who 
was walking in. Now'adays, diplomatists, though 
no linger so touchy about the i)liicea thc;y are to 
fill in banquets and pictures, still hold tightly 
to some privileges which are hardly in keeping 
with the spirit of the age. Not only envoys 
themselves but their servants are fret* from arrest 
in the countries where they reside, and an assault 
commit tod on an envoy’s servant is regarded as 
an injury done to tlie envoy himself. Jb was 
only fourteen years ag(» that Baron Turgot, being 
French luinistor to Madrid, wrote indignantly 
to his government: ‘I have this day received a 
kick in the back of my .servant.' The servant 
had been molested during the riots that followed 
the overthrow of Isabella II. ; but tin apology 
and fine were demanded pretty much os if the 
minister himself had been kicked. 

It is in consequence of the minute etiouette 
which regulates the intercourse of crowned lieads 
with one another, that sovereigns when they pay 
private visits to other states ore said to travel 
incognito. By doing this, they avoid the poiiijunis 
receptions, the firing of guns, &c,, to which they 
woiild have to submit if they journeyed under 
their proper titles. When the Queen goes to the 
continent, she is called Duchess of Lancaster, and 
foreign dignitaries who approach her ai’e expected 
not to address her as Yonr Majesty. This rule 


not to address her as Your Majesty. This rule 
of etiquette is not always ohservti^d ; hut those 
who think that they are doing honour to the 
Queen by transgressing it are quite mistaken ; 
for to ignore a sovereign’s incognito is to be gnilty 
of a piece of rudeness which would be promptly 
resented if committed by any person who was 
supposed to be in a position to know better. 
It makes an enormous difference to equerries, 
ladic8-in-waiting, and maids of honour, whether 
they are travelling with a Duchess or a Queen. 
A Queen must not be spoken to unless she first 


speaks, and persons ought not to speak to one 
another in her presence. Nobody can sit down 
in a room where the Queen is without being 
requested to do so ; in the openr> air, men must 
remain bareheaded when addressed by Iler 
Majesty, and must not come nearer than three 
paces to her person. All these rules are relaxed 
when the Queen travels in some less august 
capacity, and then the ladies and gentlemen of 
her escort behave in her presence os they would 
in that of any other lady. 

The man who would he perfect in the know- 
ledge of court-ways has a great deal to learn 
about the times and circumstances when ho 
may or may not do this and that. Two seasons 
ago, during a garden-party at Buckingham 
Valace, an American couple caused a sensation 
by pressing forward Jina shaking the Queen’.s 


by pressing lorward Jind shaking the Queen’.s 
hand They might have done this without 
any great impropriidy if they had met the 
Duchess of Lancaster at Nice ; and indeed* when 
the Duchess of Lancaster holds out her hand, 
it would he a solecism in manners to kiss it as 
if it were the haiul of a queen. 

There are things in the eticiuette' of courts 
which may seem insignificant to most people, but 
are by no means so in the eyes of Princes and 
Princesses. Whether inouniing shall be worn 
during seven days or fourteen IVir the ruler of a 
neighl)ouring state ; whether a court may wear 
mourning for two or three Princes concuiTeiitly, 
or whether eacli must he honoured witli a separate 
term of mourning -are questions which cannot 
always he settled without creating a little soi’eness. 
The cuslom of cumulative mourning has liad to bo 
adopted because the reigning families of Europe 
now form a very large clan, all of whose iiienibers 
are more or less coiineeted w iih one another by 
marriagi^, so that kings and courtiers W'ould have 
lo wear black nearly all the year round, if they 
mourned for all tbeir deceased relations. Accord- 
ingly, it is not usual to take official notice of 
a royal death until the formal announcement of 
it has been made by an (mvoy ; and wdien several 
deaths have occurred, it is arranged that dillereiit 
envoys shall all present their not ijicat ions de d^ch 
on the same day. 

The pettiest Princes are of course those who 
are must liable to take ollence if any ‘ customary 
mark of respect is omitted towards them. One 
of these visiting Windsor, was observed to ho 
very sorrowdul, not to say sulky. Sir Charles 
Phipps, wlio was the Queen’s Seci'etary at the 
time, and who was ahvays very attentive to 
see llmt the giu*sts at the Castle ^vero well 
pleased, askeil one of the Prince’s suite what 
w’-as the luatLer with His Highness. It turned 
out that li.S.H. was miserable because when Her 
Majesty received him, he had not seen her wearing 
the insignia of an Order for ladies which he had 
creatiMl. llie reason of this w'as that, by some 
oversight, the box containing the insignia had 
been left at Balmoral. But the Queen, with her 
usual kindness of heart and strict regard for 
all the courtesies of her station, at once ordered 
that a telegram should he sent to Garrard’s, the 
court jew^ellePs ; and in the course of a few hours 
she received a new star and ribbon, which she 
wore at dinner that evening. The fact that Her 
Majesty should have been so careful lo avoid 
giving the slightest cause of offence to a Prince 
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of no very hij^h standing, shows that, at court, 
etiquette nas to be studied as aasiduouKly ns a 
science, and practised almost as devoutly as a 
religion, • * 

AN ANTIDOTE TO STLK-ADULTETIATION. 

In those days of keen competition in every depart- 
ment of trade, it becomes daily more dosirable, 
by the compression and simplification of initial 
processes, to reduce the first cost of raw material 
to the smallest possible figure. Sonu'times, as 
in the case of the fibres of commerce, sucli mani- 
pulation proves successful, inasmuch as the article 
so treated is presented to the manufacturer cheai»cr 
than formerly, and without any dettuioration in 
quality. On other occasions, clieaimess, or rather 
reduction in price only, is achieved. In the latter 
category, silk may be placed. For many ye^rs 
past, this beautiful substance has, from no inherent 
defect or shortcoming of its own, been one of the 
shuttlecocks of trade. Attacked by a variety of 
fell diseases, the silKWorniH of Eiinqie have during 
the past quarter of a century been annually slain 
hy millions, so 'that the crop of silk has gradually 
dwindled to about oue-sixtli of what it attained 
during the height of its prosperity. Fortunately, 
those niala<iieH have at length hcen checked, 
and the industry seems now within hail of return- 
ing fortune. 

Meanwliile, in the difficult attempt to si>read 
a diminished supply over more than its previous 
area without a sensible advance in price, a<lultera- 
tions and fraudulent dealing have crept iu, so 
th it our sisters, wives, and daughters tell us that 
the yard of silk lately so]<l ov('r the drapei-’s 
counter was as little worthy of being compared, 
in touglniess and wearing (piulities, with the same 
article, to all ajqiearance, vended a ditzeii or fifteen 
ycfirs ago, as a sheet of blotting-paper is compar- 
able to a skin of p.'irclimont. A<liiUeral!ons of any 
kind arc indefensible ; iieverllieless a few of those 
introduceil into fabrics are locdced upon hy the 
public, under the ciirnm^iances, with a some what 
lenient eye. To some of the silk-adulterants, how- 
ever, no quarter shouhl he given. ‘Cliargoil .silk^ 
is the name ap]jlied to that material when In-ated 
with certain astringents, such ;ls catechu, which 
enable it to seize and retain somelinic's ;is much 
as three hundre-d per cent, of dye, but at the ex- 
pc’iise of honest dealing, and at the terrible risk 
of spontaneous combustion at some \iijlooked-for 
moment. Another fraudulent process even more 
reprehensible — actually protected l»y patent at 
the time of its introduclion- -was that of hoaking 
silk thread or yarn in a hath of acetate of lead, 
and when dry, treating the hanks or skeins with 
hydrosnlphuric acid. Sulphnret of lead, to the 
extent sometimes of twenty-three per cent., was 
found to have been deposited, and tlie adulteration 
not being distinguishable by the eye, suspicion 
remained unexcited ; whilst the chemical jqqdica- 
tion, combined with the first-mentioned Iraud, 
added enormously to the weiglit, imparling a 
sense of substance, an air of strength, and a look 
of superiority wholly fictitious. The «'ffects upon 
persons who used such poisoned thread were occa- 
sionally dismal iu the extreme. 

Some few years ago, the Montreal Journal of 
Commerce cited a case where all the girls in a 
dressmaker’s estiiblishmcnt in that city were, 


along with the principals, suddenly seized with 
painter’s colic — many of them afterwards losing 
their teeth— traced to the foolish female habit 
of biting off the ends of silk-thread at the 
termination of seams, which in this instance 
had been impregnated with lead. The hours 
of labour anil the workrooms in which many 
seainstrcs.sps toil are loo frequently not .so limited 
or so Buliibrious that such an apparently trifling 
affair as the poison from the end of a silk- 
thread may with impunity be neglected. The 
effects of lead in Ihi* system in minute quantity 
may be slow in evincing themselves, but they are 
insidious and cumulative ; and years of nibbling 
at thriiad impregnatiid with this metal may cul- 
minate in paralysis, or abruptly end in premature 
death. Fortunately, the means of detecting this 
mi'ticular fraud are both easy and inexpensive. 
In order to prove a sample, it is only ner'essary 
to place a fragment or two of the suspected thread 
in a te.st tube or ch*ar glass phifd ; moisLeii with 
water acidulated with a few drops of strong 
vinegar or acetic acid, and adiling a driblet of 
UMlide of polassium. Should lead be pre.sent, a 
golden-coloured deposit of iodide of lead will 
immediately betray the sojdnsticatiou. 

If much of the adulteration of silk may be 
chargeable against our lively neighbours on the 
other side of the English fffianuel, it is but fair | 
to elirouitde that it is to some distinguished 
Freuchnien that avu oavo the suggestion of an 
interesting antidote, namely, coaxing the silk- 
Avorni to become its own dyer, thereby at least 
tbroAving obstaides iu the pjith of the garbler. 
When a visitor to the London Docks, or elso- 
AA’hcre, happens to see a consignment of raAV silk, 
he Avill likely note that the prevailing cnlour is 
yelloAA’’, altliongh there are (»ther natural tints 
he.sides. We receive pure AAdiite .silk from Syria ; 
an almost crdourless A’ariety from the Jhtroo pvlno 
Avoriii ; nearly white silk frenn the iiuzaiikooree 
insect ; and a delicate gray filament from the atlas 
grid) — all belonging to India. From China, 
.lajian, J’ersia, and Sicily come chiefly goldeh- 
yellow silk ; Avhilst India yields a similar colour 
in addition to those just alluded to. Add to 
these tlie lawn tinted silk of Northern Chinn, 
evolved hy a gigantic Avorm Avhich subsists upon 
the leaves of tlie mountain oak, and the pearl- 
gi’ay product of the Attucus cynthia^ fed upon 
aihinlhus leaA'es, atid the. list of natural cohuirs 
found in raw silk will he nearly exhausted. Noav, 
if Ave eliminate the pure Avhiles, nearly whites, 
and delicate grays from our catalogue, Avhich, 
indeed, can hardly he regarded as colours, yclloAV 
iu A'arions shades may he. said to form at present 
the only primary natural colour possessed l»y the 
raAV silk of commerce ; lieuce the necesj^ity lor 
extensive dyeing, and lienee one of the openings 
for fraud. 

VicAving the matter prohaljly somewhat in this' 
light, M. lloulin, about tbc y<‘ar 1870, or pro- 
bably a little earlier, conducti*d a lon^ scries of 
experiments, and at length succeeded in^ obtain- 
ing pale blue cocoons through the a* I mini strati on 
of minute allowances of indigo to his silkAvorms 
along Avith their mulbiTiy-leaf food a short time 
before they began to sj)in. Encouraged by this 
little triumph, he proceeded to strive for other 
naturally produced colours, and after much 
i*cscarch and many disappointments, got red 
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cocoons hy with tlio loavoa of tlio Iji{fonia 

chicit, or "triiiiipi't- flower of the Orinoco, one of 
nil order funiishing the most "or;j;eona climbers 
known to botanists. Pleased and animated by 
fiiich a prosp(!ron.s comnienceiiKint, he intended 
^oinj; further ; and it is to be hoped that his 
patienc<^ and skill have ere this been rewarded 
by additional discoveries. 

About the same date, anotluir ingenious inquirer, 
Iliiimct des Tallis, found that ruby-tinged silk 
could be obtained by feeding silkworms for a 
time on a variety of vine ; and deep einerald- 
hued cocoons by the partial use of lettuce- leaves. 
Those interesting discoveri(*s, owing probably to 
the long-continued but now almost subdued silk- 
worm maladies, seem, iinfortanately, not to have 
been followed uj) to a piac-tical issue. Sericul- 
tiirists had been too much occupied in trying to 
save eggs for succeeding seasons, (u- in stamping 
out the various diseases, to attend to wliat, after 
all, must have ajipc'ared, under the alarming 
circumstances, a matter of minor importance. 
But it is to be lioped that the results of all such 
experiments w’ill now be collected into a focus, 
and that the time is not far distant when the silk- 
worm will b(‘ ]HU*manently established as its own 
dyer, and so help to reduce if not to rlcfeat future 
wlulterations. In any cas(*, it is interesting to 
learn iliat the promoters of the cnndhiied indus- 
tries of Tea-planting an<l Silk-i)roduction, or 
chusericiilture as it is now termed, in New 
Zealand, intend to push forward this imj>orliiut 
line of research as opportunities occur, the vari<‘ty 
of lloral wealth and maguificeiit climate there 
offering facilities which seem to point towards a 
brilliant ivsult. 


TWO EXAM. ANE(!l)OTES. 

A coiiUEsroNJUCNT writes US as fulh^ws : Tn the 
Christmas W'eek of 1871 I was undergoing iny 
final examination at one of the London colh'ges. 

I must mention that it was at the same time that 
His Royal Highness the Prince of M'ales was 
battling with typhoid fever at Sandringham, and 
the heart of the whole nation was round that 
sick-bed ; even medical students, harassed uinl 
fatigued by an examination which extended over 
five days, used to find time, iiiorning and evening, 
to rush to the (leneral Post-oftice and read the 
latest bulletins. 

My exam, was over, and T was sitting in com- 
parative comfort, listening to the answers of a 
Bartholomew’s man who i'ollowi'd me, and wdiose 
cool self-contideiice 1 greatly envied. 

The examiner took him on the treatment of 
typhoid ; and after the candidate had exhausted 
all the means of treatment lu* couhl think of, 
without satisfying his questioner, the latter said : 

^ ‘ Have you never lieard of the treutmeiit by cold 
baths ? ’ 

‘Certaiiih" 1 have, sir,' replied the candidate; 
‘but the treatment is so very novel, that I scarcely 
thought it worth mentioning.' 

‘ N(L)nscnse ! ' retorted the great ])liysician ; ‘I 
have been using it with the best results at the 
Hospital.* 

Tlie Bttrt.*s man replie<l that, in spite of tlial, 
he should hesitate to adopt it in private practice, 
as in case of a fatid result oceuiTing fr<»m any 
other cause, it would iiil'allibly be attributed to [ 


the new treatment, and damage the practice. 
Tlic examiner demurring to this, the young man 
at length saitl ; ‘ Pardon me, sir; but if the Prince 
of Wales Were under your care now, do you 
think you would feel inclined to treat him with 
cold baths ? ’ 

The examiner looke*! annoyed for a moment, 
then began to smile, tlien to laugh outright at 
the man’s impudence ; and at last, shrugging his 
shoulders, replied good-natureilly : ‘Well, upon 
my w«)rd, I am not quite certain that I should.’ 

More recently, at tanother London Examining 
Board, a young fellow was asked what incision he 
would make in commencing a certain operation 
on the knee-joint. 'J’Jiough hi* had done w’ell in 
other subjects, lu; came, to utter grief in this, and 
described an operation such as no man had ever 
lieard of. The examiner asked him "what surgeon 
he had seen perfoi ni this wonderful feat ; and he, 
with most unblusliing effrontery, mentioned the 
name of Mr II , a celebrati'd man, who hap- 

pened, though unnoticed hy him, to be in the 
rojuu at till*, time. 

Mr H d(mbtle..ss received a goodly measure 

of mild ‘chaff’ fiom his examining brethren on j 
the subject of liis supposed operation ; for wlien 
all was over, the deliiupient \vas borrilied to find | 
the well-known surgeon ‘making for’ him in the 
eiitranee hall. After an iiu'ffec.tual attempt to 
escape, he resigned himself to his fate. ‘ 1 believe, 
sir,’ said the great man, ‘you are the gentleman 
who described an excision of the knee just now 
up-stairs 'i ’ 

A stammering attempt at an apology was tlic 
only answer. 

‘Never mind that, sir— never mind that,’ inter- 
rupted Mr il , ‘ T have no doubt you thought 

you had a pi'rfect right to make the best of your 
case ; but if at any future time you should have 
occasion to des(;ribe an o])eration of that sort, 
pray, don’t say y(ni saw ine perform it. That’s 
all. Good-day, sir.’ 

The offender pa.ssi d his examinati<tn, which 
was more than he had hoped for, and, I think, 
qiiib* as miK’h as he deserved. 

T think your I'eaders will agree with me that 
tlu'se anecdotes show' the courtesy and good- 
nature of tuir Briti-'li examiners in a very strong 
degree. ” 


FOR THE XV. NOCTURNE, ItY F. CHOPIN. 

A Mmntii of preen and tender Mny, 

All wooila juul walks awake witli flowers, 
Vide, Bun-lit meadows for the day, 

And nioon-bathcd jiatlis for ev(*ninp hours. 

A hripht brief dre.un that had no |ias>t, 

And of the future knew no fwir ; 

A kiss at first, a siph at last — 

Only last year. 

Another sprinp, dim loveless woods ; 

No farewell kiss, no partiiip tear ; 

No stone to mark where silence hjoo<ls 
O’er the dead love we found so dear. 

But oh, to me the preen seems pray, 

The hiuldinp hrnnehes all are sere, 

For sweet love's sake, that died one day, 

Only lust year. 

E. Nksbit. 
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ATITFITL DODGES. 

The trntli of llit* apliorism that * Crimo tloea not 
pay/ is so gonorally rocognised and so frec^uontly 
inado cvidoiit, that one is almost tempted to 
wonder at the existence of criminals at all. For 
nlthongh it is sometimes said that the clever rogues 
arc those who are iiiiver found out, yet it may 
safely lx; asserted that a career of crimo generally 
leads to detection and punishment, whether the 
evil-doer he skilful in evasion of tin* law or not ; 
and since a wrongful act successfully executed is 
almost certain to tincourage its perpeti’ator to a 
repetition of it when an opportunity arises, one 
may assume that malpractices are more likely to 
become habitual, and to entail their just reward 
through the carelessuess bred of immunity, in the 
case of clever knaves than of clumsy ones. 
Nevertheless, there seems to he some terrible 
fascination with a certjiin class of people in 
dishonesty for its own sake. 

The ingenuity displayed in some of the instru- 
ments devised by coiiu.*rs ami burglars, often 
involving the application of elaborate scientific 
principh^H, and the iiatient industry and persever- 
ance with which nefarious schemes are matured 
and carried out, are qualities whicdi, in their legi- 
timate exercise, would realise for their posses-sor 
an income beyond any gains that his unlawful 
endeavours can bring, even were these devoid of 
risk and not liable to failure. We read, for 
instance, of a clipping -machine by means of 
which the body of a sovereign is sepai’ated from 
the ‘milled* rim which encircles it, a thin slice 
cut out of the centre, leaving the two foces Intact, 
the loss supplied by an amalgam, and the coin 
then dexterously put together again so that neither 
the weight nor the ‘ring* of it is greatly altered. 
One would imagine that the amount of gold thus 
obtained would hardly cover the working expenses ; 
at best, the profit must yield a much lower per- 
centage on the invested capital than what it 
would return in honest business. 

It is surprising also to note what a charm 
small frauds have for people not usually included 


in the criminal classes ; and nowhere is this ex- 
emplified to a greater extent than in the jiassion 
for petty smuggling which seems inherent in the 
breast of travelling humanity. Men who woi Id 
scorn to make an iniperfeidly obliterated postage- 
stamp do duty a second time, and w'hose integrity 
in all other allairs of life is unimpeachable, will 
plot and plan all sorts of cunning devices by 
which they may cheat Her Alajesty*s Custom- 
house, and will even spend more in ‘tips* to 
elude the vigilance of the oflicers in ‘running* 
cigars and R]>irits wdiich they do not want, than 
they ■would have to pay for legal duty. Possibly 
the law’s delay — or the delay which it occasions — 
may afford some cause;, if not excuse for this ; 
the weary wailing and vexation of soul attending 
the baggage-search being the most disagreeable 
incident of a voyag»*. 

AJiU’ veil oils are the dodges which have been 
resijrtcd to in this connection. Stuffed animals 
in glas.s cjuses have exhiluted, on dissection by 
iiiquifeitivc ti<le-wailci’s, a beautiful adaptation of 
the taxidermists ia*t to the t(>hacco-merchant*s 
interests ; weazcuied black and bin terriers have 
been enveloped witli 3''ardH of rich, delicate lace, 
wound round their bodies, and, provided with a 
shaggy outer skin, have, in tbe guise of fat 
poodles, been carried ashore in the arms of 
their affectionate owners. Jjadies’ chignons and 
Spanish onions have formed receptacles for gold 
watches and precious stones. A list of all the 
things ■which have been ‘hollowed out* with 
intent to deceive would make a catalogue as long 
as one of Messrs Christit; and Munson’s. We 
often meet with baser metals coloured or plated 
to counterfeit gold ; hut for the purpose of 
evading import duty, solid gold vases and other 
ornaments have been bronzed over and packed 
carelessly nmong.st straw in rough crates, like iron 
pots and kettles. Occiusionally, through some 
mishap, these bronzed articles appear to have 
gone astray, masquerading through society in 
their humble cliamcter for a considerable time 
before their real value has been discovered, and 
meeting with many curious adventures. A 
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fiiniilar method of concealment, however, was 
practised with regard to gold plate in olden limes, 
when the sacking of monasteries, and higli-lianded 
confiscation of wealth in all quarters, were in 
vogue. 

Tobacco, unmanufactured or in tlie shape of 
cigars, and spirituous perfumes are more fre- 
quently brought to light from strange hiding- 
places by the excise seai'chers than any other 
forbidden fruit ; and the would-be smuggler must 
have all his wits about him nowadays to effect 
his object. False-bottomed boxes are quite out 
of date ; tlioiigli a cage of innocent-looking pigeons 
from Antwerp proved on examination the other 
day to be thickly carpeted with cakes of tobacco, 
over which a quantity of gravel and corn, appro- 
priate to the feathered occupants, had been 
strewn. 

Mr Frank Buckland used to relate an anecdote 
of a traveller coming from America who ‘passed’ 
some hundreds of cigars successfully through the 
Liverpool Custom-house by placing a live rattlc- 
Biiake in the cliest to mount guard over them. 
Evasion of the law in this particuhir has brought 
its own punishment more than once ; f<jr men who 
have padded themselves with tobacco underneath 
their clothing have died fj-om absorption of the 
nicotine. Spirits are rarely smuggled by strata- 
gem, owing to their low value in comparison with 
bulk and weight, and the dilliculty of stifling the 
characteristic bubbling ‘clink’ of a liquid when 
shaken ; and the coastguard prc.ventive service 
has well-nigh demolished the old trade of landing 
large quantities from boats. Certain ,jars or ki‘gs, 
lal^lled ‘Specimens — ’with great cure— To the 
Curator of the British ^Museum,’ have turned out 
to be full of the best French brandy, in which 
the enterprising naturalist to whom they belonged 
had immersed a few thin leather effigies of 
serpents and fish; hut heavy penalties and 
reduced tariffs of duty render this illicit traffic 
ftir less profitable than it used to be. Luring the 
Civil War in the States, the sutlers were forbidden 
to introduce spirits into some of the camps, hut 
‘preserved fruits* were allowed, until those deli- 
cacies assumed the form of one small peach in a 
quart bottle of whisky, when all such luxuries 
were prohibited. Looking nearer home, perhaps 
cherry-brandy does not always contain so large a 
proportion of gardtm-produce as the harmless 
reputation which that liquor popular! enjoys 
would imply. 

An artful dodge came to the knowledge of the 
assay authorities a short time ago, and has caused 
them to modify to a great extent the indulgence 
• hitherto shown to manufacturing jewellers in 
assaying the quality of and stamping unfinished 
articles. Chains with hollow links, and brooches 
or bracelets consisting of a mere shell of gold — 
such as are often honestly sold for what they are 
— would be sent in, the purity of the metal 
ascertained, and the component parts of the 
oraameut liall-markcd accordingly. But before 
exposing them for sale, the worthy makers hit 
upon the plan of filling these golden cases with 
Wd, thereby increasing their weight a hundred- 
fold, and the profit realised upoii them propor- 
tionately, making due deduction for tlie value of 
the workmauship, which of course would remain 
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unaltered. Though this is just os indefensible 
as any other form of adulteration or imposture, 
it is attended with the unusual feature, that in 
all probability the victim will never discover the 
fraud or be mentally the worse for it ! 

Some of the expedients which professional 
thieves adopt compel something very nearly akin 
to admiration by the mixture of cunning, daring, 
and close observance of liumaii nature Avbich they 
manifest — at all events, they appear absolutely 
respectable beside the brutal robberies with vio- 
lence which so frequently occur. A gentleman 
with a valuable watch or well- filled purse or 
pocket-book is marked and followed. Very 
likely he has himself bespoken the attention 
of the light-fingered fraternity to the fac.t of his 
possession by the nervous care with which his 
liaiid protects it as he hurries along. He stops 
to look into a shop- window ; a persistent fly — 
attached to a loop of silk — seems to titikle his 
car ; he riiiscs his li.-ind once or twice to brush it 
away, and watch, purse, or pocket-book is gone, 
even though the coat he slit to obtfiiii it. ‘Stop, 
thief ! * he shrieks. So does that quiet young man 
Avho happenetl to be gazing into the same shop, 
giving energeti»t bhase to some wholly iineonscious 
individual a quarter of a mile off— very likely 
holding him until the bereft one .nrrives, ‘to see 
if he can identify him,* and perhaps getting a 
small reward for his trouble ! Should he be 
collared on suspicion by some ruthless policeman 
who chances to have enjoyed the honour of his 
.Mcquaiiitance previously, he stands in but little 
danger, unless any bystander has actually seen 
liim do the deed, for no trace of the stolen pro- 
perty is found upon him. What has become of 
it, then 1 It was dropped, three seconds after its 
abstraction, into the umbrella of a guileless- 
looking individual with the aspect and attire of 
a country parson, up in town for a week’s sight- 
seeing and roaming in an unacciistnmetl manner 
through the crowded streets. But thieves, when 
pursued, Jiave l)efort‘, now esc.aped with their booty 
upon them by tlu' cool adroitness w'ith which they 
themselves joined in tlie chase. 

That liiudauum and other soporific drugs should 
be administered for the purposes of robbery, one 
can iiiKlerstand readily enough, though, in all 
probability, the frequency and facility with which 
this is done have been greatly exaggerated. The 
quantity which is necessary to produce the com- 
plete and immediate insensibility we read about, 
would render a cup or glass of any liquid with 
the natural flavour of which the imbiber was 
familiar, extrt mely nauseous ; while the only 
substances which can really represent the ‘white 
tasteless powders’ which figinc so prominently 
in tliese tales, are intensely powerful alkaloids, 
used with great caution even hy physicians, and 
not likely to he within the reach of ordinary 
pickpockets. Of course, it soun<ls much better 
tor a mail who has had the misfortune to lose 
liis watch and chain, to say that his liquor was 
drugged, than to be obliged to recount the fact 
of his having casually met two or three jovial 
fellows, who plied him until he lapsed into 
alcoholic somnolence pure and simple. Granting, 
however, that opium or chloral may sometimes 
be employed in this way, what are we to say 
to those cases where the victim smells some queer 
odour emanating from a pocket-handkerchief and 
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remembers nothin" more? Medieal men do not 
find the administration of clilorolorm, ether, 
bichloride of methylene, or any other anaesthetic 
by any means so easy, where all the conditions 
are favourable and tlie patient voluntarily submits 
to the inhalation ; violent delirium and excitement 
very frequently precede unconsciousness, ren- 
dering it necessary to restrain the limbs by 
physical force. Those instances in which mes- 
meric influence is alleged to have been brought 
to bear on unwilling subjects by thieves, are still 
less comprehensible. 

There are certain churcbes in London where 
the body of the edifice is allotted to the pew- 
holders who constitute the regular congregation ; 
while the galleries are free, ami are generally 
occupied by chance comers, attracted by parti- 
cuhir services or preachers. The collection bag 
or plate is passed around in the usual manner 
among the sitters below ; but a clinrchwaiflen 
stiinds at each exit to the. gallery, as the> pct»plc 
are leaving, to reeeive such ollerings as tlu* occa- 
sional worshippers may be ph*asea to give, lu 
one of these churches-— situated at no gre.at 
distance from the three railway termini which 
coinmunicaie with the North -an awkward man 
stumbled in descending the stairs, and falling 
against the phite-li older, s<’aitei‘e<l the collection 
already received — for the cluntsy individual was 
one of the last to depart — over the floor. He 
AN as profuse in his apologies, trusted that he had 
not liurt the ehiircliwarden, explained ‘how it 
was' that he ha]>pened to slip, jumped about 
with a great show of alacrity m assisting to pick 
up the coins, uml finally, with reiiewetl excuses 
and cffusiNe ofler.s to make giKxl any loss, if such 
had occurred and the amount could be stated, 
took his leave. But alas ! if Lis feet did not, 
like those of Teiiriysoii’s heroine, set a ji;wt*l-print 
in the earth upon which they trod, thty shed a 
jingling shilling and a sixpence uijon the stone 
steps outshle, and led to tlieir owner |)ei*forniiiig 
his devotions for many a Sunday afterwards in 
the chapel of Holloway jail. Whilst in cliurcdi, 
he liad thickly smeared tin; fiire-part of the soles 
of his boots with prepanul wax, walked down- 
stairs upon the lieels, and by his ingenious 
mano'uvre had silvered his feet Avitli the olfer- 
tory ! 

Those who deal in precious stones or metals, 
whether in the rough state or manufactured as 
articles of jewellery, are naturally more exjKKsed 
to the schemes of artful dodg^Ts than most people, 
and it is extraordinary to see how, when they 
are equal to every stratagem that cuuning can 
evolve, they are sometimes taken in hy bold, 
blazing, naked impudence. Only the oflier day, 
a respectably dressed young man culled upon a 
Avell -known firm of jewellers in tlie Strand and 
requested to see the principal on business. Shown 
into the private office, lie stated that lie had a 
valuable jfarurr of diamonds, the worth of which 
he wished to have asse.'^sed, with a view to dis- 
posing of it, if he could obtain a fair price. The 
jeweller was willing to entertain the negotiation ; 
and the applicant departed, promising to return 
with the specified articlt's for examination an 
hour later. He immediately proceeded to a dia- 
mond-merchant in Regent Street, where he repre- 
sented himself os bein" in the employ of Messrs 
So-and-so — ^the firm vrliosc premises he had just 


quitted — saying they Avished to purchaso a neck- 
lace of stones of a certain value, and requesting 
that samples might be sent at once— no unusuiu 
or suspicious order, but an affair which might 
occur any day in tlie orxlinary course of trade. 
Some necklaces of brilliants Avere selected and 
placed in a case ; and the supposed messenger, 
with a confidential clerk in ciiarge of the dia- 
monds, took a cab, and were ilriA^en forthAvith 
to the. Sti-and. * Wail a moment,* said the 
swindler, who got out first; *I’ll just see if the 
governor is disengaged and went in, leaving the 
clerk and the diamonds in the vehicle. The 
governor was disengaged, and consented to a 
private interview and coiisideratiiUi of the parure 
at once, the young man returning to the cab 
without his hat to fetch tin; parcel, Avhic.h he had 
left in charge of a friend. ‘Gome along!* said 

he to the unsuspecting clerk. ‘^Mr is at 

liberty, and Avill see you immediately ;* at the 
same time taking the case of jewels from the 
other in the most natural manner possible, and 
preceding him bareheaded, with all the confidence 
of an inmate of the house, towanls the iriastc ’’s 
ollice. At the threshold of that apartment he 
paused, politely liolding the door open for the 
clerk to enter first, at the. same time introducing 
him by name. Tlie instant the misguided man 
had pas.sed him, our friend tinned, slipped out at 
the house- door, whicli opened into a side-stri'et, 
and vanished, dinmoiids and all ! Here, there 
must not only have been an intimate knoAvledge 
of the premises and the habits of those who Avere 
thus iinconscioii.sly made to do duty as lay- figures 
in the uccom])lishment of the trick, but efficient 
co-operation of confederates outside must have 
existed, or tin* spectacle of a hatless man, other- 
wise Avell ch)thi‘d, Avould certainly have excited 
attention and led to arrest. 

As for the siihstitiitioiis of paste for precious 
crystal, there is scimely any je.Aveller Avlio has 
not been deceived at some lime or other, and 
many could furnish the materials for a dozen 
curious romances of real life from the attempts 
at this imposture Avliich have occurred within 
their exiieriencc. Some of tlie biggest rascals 
with whom they have to deal are the men— Jews 
for the most ]>art — who buy up objeci.s of value for 
tilt; purpose of breaking them iq;, and selling the 
6tone.*4, metal, &c. wliich result from the prticess, to 
working gohl and silvt*!* smiths for re-manufacture. 
Tf these iiidiAudiuils are ciafty in selling, it may 
well he imagined that they are not over-nice 
in their buying. TJiat they ask no questions of 
promiscuous A'cndr^rs is of little imyiortance, since 
they are astute enough, as a rule, to decline 
ti-ausaction.s Avhiidi th(*y perceiAa; may possibly 
compromise them. But a gold article taken 
behind a screen to bo ‘ t(*sted * is easily made 
to ap]>ear as nothing hut gilded 8ilAa;r, to any 
one ignorant of these details, by the application 
of a little quicksilver to one spot, and a con- 
temptuous valuation coincidently. One of these 
worthies had a pair of scales Avhich had long 
been suspected, though they avito used under 
the eyes of the customer, and had been subjected 
to repeated examinations without anytliirig wrong 
being detected. At last, it was found that under- 
neath each, tray was a piece of soft iron, made 
magnetic at will by the completion of an electric 
cuiTent. This was managed by pressui'e of the 
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right or left foot upon one of two biittonR 
underneath the counter; and so, although the 
balance of the beam was perfect, the operat»)r 
could cause either scale — according as he was 
buying or selling — to descend prematurely at 
his pleasure. 

ONE FALSE, BOTH FAIR; 

OR, A HART) KNOT. 

CHAPTER XIX. — MRS TlTCKEU’s LAWYER. 

‘ Now, My Lady “ Your Ladyship ” you 

shall be to me, and to us true Devonshire hearts 
down-Btaii*s. Now, miss — My Lady — weVe laid 
OUT heads together in the basement here, and 
I, as bein* the oldest servant, naturally took the 
lead, and so we^'e made our minds up. Breaks 
my heart, it docs, begging pardon for the 
liberty, to see you, deary, driving away in Sir 
Pagan’s brougham, hunting after lawyers, and 
not getting ’em, covetous cr(*atures ! Yon ’re 
laughing at me now, for an old goose, and quite 
right too.* 

It was worthy Mrs Tucker, the old housekeeper, 
who spoke, with what entire honesty and sincerity 
of purpose only thos(j who have had to do with 
the waning class of loyal, ol<l-woi*ld servants can 
thoroughly apprccialo. It had been but a smile, 
not a hiugb, that her woids had summoned to 
the lips of that young civature, whose life was so 
solitary beneath the shelter of her brother’s roof- 
tree. Now she rose, and kissed the kind old 
woman’s wrinkled cheek. ‘You have done me 
good,’ she said with a sense of eviilent relief. 
‘1 feel sometimes, do you know, as if 1 shoultl go 
mad here — it is so lonely, and all 1 meet with is 
distrust.’ 

Mrs Tucker could not nipress a little sob. At 
anyrate, that sister of Sir Pagan Carew’s who 
dw'elt in the gloomy Bruton Street house that 
liad belonged to her grand hither and her great- 
grandfather, had made a conquest of her brother’s 
household. Old Mrs Tucker the housekeeper 
had been the first convert ; and every man and 
maid, born and reared in Devon, and vassals, 
BO to speak, to the broken-down, ever-honoured 
House of Carew, would have faced the ordeals 
of lire and w'ater, on wdiat seemed to be the losing 
side. James in shabby livery, Bob and Tom in 
the stables, were ivilling any day to tuck up their 
dingy cuffs end try fistic conclusions with the 
magnificent powdered footmen of Leominster 
House that their fair camlidate w^as the ti’uc one, 
and the reigning sovercugn a counterfeit. ‘Kep’ 
out of her rights ! ’ The very phrase was enough 
to appeal to that honest, thoroughly natural and 
human hatred of injustice which is the most sin- 
cerely felt among the lower and the less taught 
classes, which has been the stock-in-trade of many 
an impostor, which made Cade master of London, 
and to this hour flings a sentimental halo around 
the Man in the Iron Mask. 

‘ Now, My Lady,’ resumed Mrs Tucker, ‘ we ’ve 


been turning the matter over ; and James, which 
his uncle Clu 2 >py >vas a nmster-hiiilder at Hcavitree 
near Exeter, and Susan, whose stepfather keeps 
the Bull at Sid mouth, have said what they thought ; 
and two very tidy legal gentlemen, I am sure, they 
knew of. But all agreed that my lawyer — Lawyer 
Sterling — siie how he behaved about my poor 
husband Steplum Tucker’s hit o’ property ; and 
what a jewel of a man he proved to my poor 
only son Ned, that died out in (luate-Guava there. 
1 never can pronounce the name of it, hut it’s 
a hot place in South America, where the sun 
is always like the kitchen-fire, and where my 
poor hoy was mining-engineer, and sickened of 
broken-heart and yellow-fever. It was owing to 
Mr Sterling that he died in peace and comfort, 
so he wr«)te me with his own shaky hand — that 
used to be so firm— because of the remittances ; 
for tli(;y had clap 2 >ed him into j)rison, the Dons 
had — so he said - because he was an Englishman 
and a foreigner ; ami his cnq)loycrs had run away, 
and the water couldn’t be puinjied out— and so 
the rest of my poor husband’s money made his 
latter end comfortable, My Lady!* summed iq) 
old I'uckt'r, willing her eyes. 

The gist of the old housekeeper’s well-meant 
lulvice was, as was presently discerned, that there 
lived ill London a very sensible, kind, and honest 
solicitor, learned in the law, whose name was 
Sterling, whosi* reputation was high, ‘though he’s 
one of us, miss, only by tin* inothei‘’s skb*, wliich 
slui was a AV’^bnrtoii, of Clovelly ; and if that 
isn’t a Devoiisliire woman, what is!* explained 
Mrs Tucker, commencing in a deprecating fashion, 
and ending ti’iuinphantly ; ‘for, othei'wise, Mr 
Stirling is a Yorksbireiiiaii. (fiiancery Lane he 
j lives in, ami both North and South go to him ; 
ami if he can help ’em. In* does do it.’ 

Such good advice, was not to be slighted ; 
though the timid offer which followed — ‘And as 
lawyers must be paid, if seventy-nine pounds 
that I have saved, my dear young la<ly, in your 

nmtlier’s servici*, would’ was of course grate- 

full,y declined. 

The lady of whom we are sjieaking had not 
allowed herself be discomfited by the failure 
of her attempts to influence Mr Tontifex and 
Ml *ssrs Hawke and Heronsbaw. She bad made 
her i)oor little forays into legal quarters, and 
had always liceii sent empty away. One solicitor 
! would, very properly, accept no client without 
a formal iiitrocluctmii. Another, perhaps still 
I more properly, wanted a thousand pounds })aid 
down us a prelimiiiary, before entertaining the 
, idea of so difficult and costly a suit. It was 
I with repugnance that she liad consulted her 
1 hrotliiu-’s attorney, Mr "Wickett, against wliom, 

I someliow, she had been prejudiced from the first, 
I and who transacted business in vt^ry splendid, 
I not to say llasliy chambers, all gilding, plate- 
I gloss, mirrors, and silken furniture, with chain- 
! pagne at hand for jovial clients, and cm-ayoa 
I and cherry-brandy to brace the nerves of timid 
j or rickety clients. The rooms themselves were in 
• no obscure court of the Temple or of the Inns, 
I hut ill a conspicuous West-end thoroughfare, 
I crowded every day, and had been originally fitted 
, up by a thriving money-lender, who had since 
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then retired on hia gains. Mr Wickett the 
sporting lawyer had been less respectful than any 
of the other attorneys with whom Sir Pagan’s 
sister had sought audience. 

‘It won’t do,* he said, standing, with his 
thumbs in his waistcoat pockets, and his var- 
nished boots and corded riding-trousers a good deal 
apart. Mr Wickett may never have mounted 
any courser more rampant than the Hampstead 
donkeys of his boyhood, but he thought to please 
his clients, and perhaps impressed liis own 
imagination, by dressing as tliongh his life had 
been spent on Newimirket Heath and in the 
saddle. ‘It won’t do,* pursued Mr Wickett; ‘it 
W'on’t wash ! * 

*I beg your pardon ; I am afraid* his wtuild- 

bc client had said, a little of indignant coh)ur 
mantling in her pale check ; for tlie tone and 
bearing of this vain, eoaive, little hantam-cock 
of a sporting solicitor scenied to her insiitrer- 
able. 

*I tohl yonr brother, Sir Pagan, yesterday, 
Miss (larew,* explained the lawyer, ‘that 1 was 
quite willing to give you a chance— to put you 
ill the witness-box, as it were, and let you tell 
your own story your own Avay, just to Bi*e what 
sort of a figure you wouhl cut in court, perhajis 
with Sinister, Q.C., to eross-examine — or Ferret. 
Yes; I should say, Ferret is the best, when it’h 
a lady who is on her <»ath, heeaiise he *11 get a 
laugh fx’om the jury, ami ’ 

‘Excuse me, air,’ tlie applicant had said, rising 
hastily from her seat. ‘J gatlier from what you 

say that you disbelieve’ Her voice trembled 

W'fh anger, ngiUition, shame — so Mr Wickett 
judged, and he did not think well «)f her. 
Perhaps what he had seen of women did not 
predispose him to think well of them. Ho shook 
nis head. 

‘My belief, or the contrary, matters very little, 
madam, ’ he said drily. ‘Tlie question is, what 
you can get twelve good men and true in a box 
to believe ; and niy loivl in his horsehair to 
believe ; ami then the bigwigs of the Court 
Appeal, and the rest. My o>vn i«lea is that the 
whole affair must end in a bivak-down. It may 
cost money— say five thousand, more likely ten — 
if you stick to it, and tlie shiners are forth- 
coming; but the result will he the same anyhow. 
You haven’t the ghost of a chance, li' you 
ha<l, for Sir Pagan’s sake I ’d have a shy at it ; 
hut indeed the oracle won’t work — it won’t, 1 
assure you.* 

It was but cold comfort that was to he derived 
from Mr AVickett, whose chambers his visitor left 
with a swelling h(‘art, and the aw'kward conviction 
that she had been coarsely told that she was, 
not an imposto merely, but a self-convicted cheat. 
It was not for some days after that interview 
that she could muster courage enough to resume 
her search for a legal chcanipion. Nor, perhaps, 
would she have done so then, save lor Mi-s 
Tucker the housekeeper and her kindly counsel. 
As it was, she shook oil* the listlessncss tliat 
was creeping over her more and more ; ami in 
the battered brougham that >vas nr>w entirely 
set aside for lier use, repaired to Mr Sterling’s 
chambers in Chancery Lane, 

Mr Sterling was not at all, corporeally speak- 
ing, what the applicant had ex]iected to find. 
The housekeeper had described him as a York- 


sliireman ; and that is a word which to southern 
j ears usually conjures up the image of a hale, 
burly, well-grown individual. Whereas, Mr 
Sterling was a little, hatchet-faced man, with 
thin checks, a parchment complexion, and a 
dull dead eye— jierhaps the most disappointing 
lawyer to look at that ever a client smarting 
under wrongs encountered. 

Sir Pagan’s sister told her story. She did not 
tell it well. She was angry with herself, and 
vexed with herself, because she told it so ilL 
It had been a lame talc, lamely told ; and so 
she felt Whether her statement were false or 
true, matters nothing as Uj her mode of making 
it. She bore up ill against misfortune, howsoever 
deserved, and the weeks spent beneath her 
brothcj'’8 roof, and perforce without female com- 
panionship, liad had their effect upon her nerves. 
The Carew girls, in Devonshire, liad always homo 
the reputation of having the tempers of angels. 
They liad been two bright, gentle, young things, 
welcomed as summer sunsliino at the thresholds 
of damp cottages and moorland farms. Now, 
she who dwelt in her brother’s house in Bruton 
Street had grown sihmt and Kid, and the bh 3 
eyes were wont to look sometimes as though 
th(‘y could Hash on occasion. She seemed less 
beautiful, because loss animated than usnal, as 
she told her tale to this dull little lawyer. 

Presently, the dead dim eye that had damped 
the hopes of many a sanguine client began to 
brighten. A little colour came into the parch- 
ment checks. The whole face assumed a look of 
virile strength and inUdligenee that transformed 
it ; just as when, over a leaden-coloured sea, the 
sun breaks gloriously through envious clouds, 
and every tiny wavelet sparkles in the broad 
gold path that is (lung across the deep. 

‘I think, now, that i begin to see it,* he said, 
more to himself than to his visitor; imd then, 
imicli to the surprise of the latter, the light 
died out of his eyes, the Hush faded from his 
fact*, anti he became more thoughtful than before, 
anti seenital really to forgt't that he was not 
alone in the room. Tlie girl watched him 
anxituisly with a beating lieart ; bnt as his 
reverie continued, slie coiihl not help thinking 
that he was, in spilt* of excellent Mrs Tucker’s 
eon I mend at ions, a very unsatisfactory sort of 
adviser. The other attorneys, though they would 
not befriend lier, did at least inipi’ess her. Even 
their oflices, including that Hasliy mill wherein 
]\lr Wiekelt of spoi-ting celebrity ground his 
clients’ hones to niak(i his hi’ead, had seemed 
more imposing than ili<l the room in which Mr 
Sterling sat among his hooks. | 

Meanwhile the. lawyer, after his period of : 
meditation, lifted up his thoughtful lace and 
confronted his client. ‘I must ask you, if you 
please, kindly to make indulgence for me,* said 
Mr Sterling, in a HuUlued but steatly tone ; ‘ nor 
do I know that I had ever such a request to 
atldress to a client hcfoi-e. N(»r, in all the course 
of my professional careei*, has a case come before 
me as difficult, peeplexed, and complicated as 
that which lies helbrc mo now. Mrs Tucker is 
a Avorthy woman, and has often testified to her 
loyalty to the ancient race from which you spring. 

I juyself am, on the*, mother’s side, a Devon man, 
and 1 know Imw high is yet in Devonshire the 
name of Carew. This would of itself predispose 
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jnc to he lp you, if I conltl. Anri I have always 
helped, to the best of my poor powers, those who 
were suffering from injustice ; loo much of which, 
through weakness, credulity, ignorance, on one 
side, through fraud and violence on the other, 
is yet rampant in the world. — You don’t,* he 
added, sadly shaking hia head, ‘think much 
of me.’ 

And in truth the claimant of the Leominster 
coronet had not been disposed to think much 
of Mr Sterling. We are all of us so very 
much inclined to judge by externals. A big 
man, if he be but gifted by nature with 
average brains .and energy and tact, has, if 
he did but know it, a clear start in life, 
when contrasted with those who arc of lesser 
stature. Unless he be transparently a fool, he 
is credited with sense ; and if not absurdly weak- 
kneed, he has at least the ri‘])utiiti()n of being 
willing and able to fight. But poor Lawyer 
Sterling was a m(‘an-looking, feeble, little fellow ; 
and it was only by a great mental effort that a 
feminine client could dream of him as a knight 
capable of liiying lance in rest for her. And yet 
Mr Sterling had his merits. His pale face could 
redden, hia dim eye could glow, as if every pulse 
that chivalry ever set in motion were throbbing 
in that shrunken body of bis — the man seeun*d 
ennobled by the feelings Unit swtdlcd liis narrow 
little ch(?Bt. 1 doubt if, in the old orilcal of wager 
of battle, poor little ^fr Sterling would not have 
lost his saddle before the spear of the veriest 
knightly scoundrel that ever, after solemn oaths, 
set spurs to his horse to back a lying accusation. 
But 1 am sure that the brave little man would 
have done his puny best, like w'ounded Wilfrid 
of Ivanhoo when facing the fierce Templar to 
save Uebeeca from the stake. 

Something, some thought of higher respect for 
the man, in spite of his low stature and his 
pinched face, moved the fair client to a hasty 
response. ‘You mistake me, sir. What I long 
for is a friemd who can rescue me from this 
false, cruel position. I have been robbed of all 
— accused of all — and, and ’ 

‘ 1 understand your meaning, madam,’ said 
Mr Sterling promptly, but very gently, ‘False 
indeed, and cruel indeed, would be your position, 
if matters are as 1 am inclined to tliiiik. You 
must excuse me, however, if I ask a little time 
for deliberation. Give me time.’ 

The girl started. A ttdl-talc blush suffused 
her face. Those were her own words. It w,xs 
the very plea wliieli she had urged when deferring 
her acceptance of Madame de Lalouve’s proffered 
aid. 

Mr Sterling saw the blush, and misconstrued 
it. ‘Do not mistake my meaning,’ he said. ‘This 
is a very difficult c.ase, and the litigation may be 
ruinous. I .am not one of those lawyers who tell 
suitors, as tmiiiy of my brethren very properly 
do, that the victory is to the longest j)urse. I 
believe that, in sj)ite of the proverbial bandage 
that Justice wears over those bright eyes of hers, 
the magic scales do incline, somehow, on the side 
where Truth is. I believe that the glaive of 
Justice falls upon the guilty nock. 1 do believe, 
indeed, that we are not utterly forsaken, and that 
there is a God who juilges tlie earth. Only give 
me a lit^tle time— it is all I .ask — for thought and 
for inquiry into this matter ; and I assure you, 


madam, that you could find no sincerer friend 
than William Sterling.* 

It was with a lighter heart than usual that Sir 
Pagan’s sister went back to her brother’s dreary 
house in Bruton Street that day. 


THE LAWS OF CHANCE. 

BY W. STEADMAN ALDIS. 

IN THREE TARTS. — I. GAMES AND LOTTERIES. 

We have it on very high authority, that in 
hura.an affairs ‘the race is not to the swift, 
nor the battle to the strong ; neither yet bread 
to the wise, nor yet riclies to men of under- 
standing, nor yet favour to men of skill ; but 
time and chancK li.appenetb to them .all.’ 

There are many events in the daily life of each 
of us which, .as far .'is we can sec, come to pass 
in .accordance with no rule, and the occurrence 
of which, in default of any belter method of 
explanation, we put down to chance. This is 
true not only of nnimportant .ami trifling matters, 
but even of some things which are of very 
weighty import and influence on our lives. By 
ch.ancc^, apparently, we turn down one street 
instead of .another, and meet with news, good 
or ill, which alters the whole course of our lives. 
By ch.'ince, apparently, we pass into a den of 
fever, and contract a disease which cripples us 
for months or years. By cdiance the gold-miner 
stumbles on a nugget which makes him a 
rich man. There are men who are so impressed 
with the power of chance, that tliey attribute 
the e,xist(‘nce of all that is, and the occurrence 
of .all events, to its optTation. The old Greeks 
maintaincMl that while skill had some share, yet 
Foi*tune was the deity which had the greatest 
I part in the successes of statesmen and the 
1 victories of generals ; and some modern sceptics 
I have held that to chance is to be ascribed the 
I formation of the teiTcstrial universe and all the 
I life which inhabits and adorns it. 

The believer in a Provitlence th.at overrules 
I events both small and great, has, of course, no 
room hd’t for belied that anyt/dug really happens 
by chance ; but to all, the expression is a con- 
venient om* in relation to the occurrence of events 
as yet undecided, concerning which wq have na 
certain knowledge one way or the other. 

In considering the possibility, or the reverse, 
of tlie occurrence of some future event, we are 
all aware that we arc capable of entertaining 
very different kinds of anticipation, according to 
what we c.all the likelihood or unlikelihood of 
the event. This statement will be best illustrated 
by comparing a scries of assertions such as the 
following : 

1 1 is impossible for a man to get to tbo moon. 

It is very improbable that it shall be fine 
during the whole of this month. 

It is improbable that the train will be in time. 

It is just possible that it may be punctual. 

It is not unlikely that it will be late. 

It is likely to rain to-day. 

It is very probable that it will rain some day 
this week. 

It is almost certain to rain before the end of 
the month. 

Here we h.ave a number of expressions of the 
state of mind of some person unknown, in relation 
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to liis expectation of the occurrence or failure 
of an undecided event. In all of them, the 
view entertained obviously depends on previous 
experience under similar circumstances. There 
ai’e few who have not suffered from the un- 
punctuality of trains. We therefore think it 
‘ likely ’ — that is, like what we have already known 
to happen — that trains will be behind time in 
the future. Char estimate of ‘likelihood* or the 
reverse depends in all cases on a supposition that | 
the like of what has happened ah'eady will happen 
again. The perpetual recurrence of summer and 
winter, seedtime and harvest, day and night, 
from year to year is with most of us the real 
source of belitff in the ‘ likelihood * that while 
the earth remains they shall not fail. Thus 
it happens that in hiisincss, in politics, and in 
war alike, he who has most knowledge of the 
past and most observation of the present, is also 
most capable of ‘calculating the chances* of the 
future. Thus, too, it happens that in regard to 
many of those events which are absolutely 
uncertain in any one particular case — such as 
the time of death or the anuuint of loss from 
fire or storm — a very large amount of informa- 
tion as to tlieir average occuri*eiic(i in tlie future 
can he derived from a careful examination of the 
past. 

We sec from the above graduated series of 
assertions, that expectation of any fuliire event 
may vary from positive certainty that it will 
not liappen, to an equal certainty that it W’ill. 
The estimate of the probability of its happening 
may be greater or may he less ; and thcTiilbre, 
like all things wliich are susceptible of being 
considered as greater or less in quantity, must 
be also susccqitible of being estimated numerically. 
It must, for instance, be n reasonable thing to 
say that we expect some one event twice as much | 
as we expect some other. The expectation of I 
future events, in thcniselves uncertain, is thus 
brought within the tloiuaiii of mathematical 
science, jiiid the application of mathematics to 
the theory of probabilities is one of the most 
interesting, and certainly not one of the least 
important of the subjects which lie before a 
scientific student. The general principles on 
which the theory is bused can he made iiitelligibhi 
without the use of any techuicalitic?8 beyond 
those of ordinary arithmetic ; and some of its 
applications are sufficiently int(!resting and im- 
portant to claim the attention of our readers. 

The numerical measure of the expectation 
which a person, thoroughly W’ell informed as to 
the circumstances, entertains of a given future 
event is called ‘the chance* of that event We 
must stop for a moment to consider a point which 
is a necessary preliminary to the numerical 
measurement of any kind of quantity, namely, 
the unit in terms of which it is to be expresse<l. 
When a lady, for instance, asks for three yards 
of ribbon at a shop, the number three simply 
means that the quantity required is to be three 
times a particular length with which the lady 
and the shopman are both well acquainted, and 
which is called a yard. So, in estimating by 
number ‘the chance ’of a certain event, we shall 
have to speak of it as being so many times, or 
such a fraction of, some quantity of the some kind 
— that is, some ‘chance’ wliich is already well 
knovTi and definite. The particular ‘chance* 
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whicli is always taken as unit is that amount of 
expectation wdiich may be called moral cei’tainty, 
as, for instance, the expectation that the sun will 
rise to-morrow. Any other amount of expecta- 
tion is estimated by the fraction of moral certainty 
involved in it. 

A simple instance in which the numerical 
inejisure of a chance is easily ascertainable will 
make the general principle clearer. Suppose a 
penny to be tosHe<l into the air and allowed to 
fall on the ground. It must fall either with the 
face — popularly known as ‘head’ — uppermost, 
or with that called ‘tail.* If the coin be per- 
fectly true and fairly tossed, we expect -one of 
these to happen, just as inaich as, and no more 
than, we expect the other. The ‘chances’ of the 
two events are therefore equal. One or other of 
them must happen ; the sum of their chances is 
theixilbre certainty, and the chance of cither 
happening must be one-half of certainly. The 
unit ‘certainty* being understood, the chance of 
‘head* falling uppermost is thus numerically 
representecl by Similixr considerations show 
that if an ordinary six-faced die be thrown i p, 
the chance of its falling with any one particular 
number uppermost is represented by the iraction J, 
it being equally likely that any one face should 
be uppermost, and the sum of the chances of nil 
the faces being obviously certainty. 

In many cases, much more complicated than 
the preceding, it is possible to calculate the 
chances, if not with ))orfect theoretical accuracy, 
yet with sulficiimt approach to it for practical 
purposes. The chance of a person of a given age 


living for another year is coinijuted by comparing 
a large quantity of observations of the mortality of 
persons under similar circumstances in the past. 
The chance of a house being burned down can 
be found from statistics of the number of similar 
houses annually destroyed by fire. ; and so on. 
We may lake it for granted that in all cases in 
wliich there is sufficient inducement to undertake 
the calculation, the cliance of any event can be, 
at least a])proximtttely, nuiiieiically investi- 
gated. 

TJie chance of what we may call a compound 
event — that is, ol’ the eoiicurrencc of two independ- 
ent events — can be determined in terms of those 
of th(‘ iudepc'iidcnt events. Suppose, for instance, 
that two ijersons Rimultaneously toss up, the one 
a penny, and the other a six-faced die. Twelve 
different relationships of penny and die to each 
other, may happi'ii. The ‘head* may be upper- 
most on the penny along with the one, two, 
three, four, five, or six on the die ; or the 
‘tail’ may be uppermost along with any one of 
the same numbers. All these events, as far as 
we know, are equally likely. The chance of any 
one of them, as, for instance, ‘head* and ‘one* 
being both uppermost, is therefore, as before, one- 
twelfth of certainty, and is numerically represented 
by The separate chance for ‘head* being 
uppermost is L and that for ‘one* is J. Now Tnar 
is|-of Here we sec that the numerical mea- 
sure of the cliancc of two independent events 
both liappcning, is sinqdy tlui product of Uie 
numerical measures of the separate chances of 
those events ; and this rule applies universally. 
In this way, the chances of veiy complicated 
combinations of circumstances can be calculated. 
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provided we can first ascertain the chances of the 
sin['le circiimshinces separately. 

It may have occurred to tlie reader that, [granting 
all that lias been said, the statement, that the 
measure of a certain chance is -J, is a very 
unimportant one, and that no practical useful 
inference can be deduced from it. It is true 
that, us regards any isolated fact of the kind 
i-eferml to, this objection may hold ; but when 
we come to deal with a large number of similar 
facts, we are able to deduce a very important 
practical inference from the numerical mciusure — 
nanudy, that the frequency of the occurrence of 
any event is directly proportional to the chance of 
the event happening, and becomes more and more 
accurately so, os the number of cases considered 
is increased. For instance, the statement that 
when a coin is tossed up in the air, tlie chance of 
‘head’ turning up is d, gives us very little informa- 
tion of value as to what will happen at the very 
next toss of the penny. Tlie real inference to be 
made is, that if the penny be thrown up a very 
l^reat number of times, * head ’ will be ujiDcrmost 
in nearly half the throws ; and further, that this 
is more and more nearly exactly the case, the 
lai’ger the numbiir of experiments. Of coiuse, 
this, like all other cases of ‘likelihood,’ reduces 
itself to a question of experience. In a small 
way, any one tin a leisure afternoon can verify it 
for liimself by actually tossing a penny several 
hundreds of times and marking the results. On 
a much larger scale it is verified by the continued 
exisitence and pros])erity of the Life Assurance 
Companies, the whole of whose ca])ital and 
income depends on the truth of the juinciple, 
that in the long-run, events do happen in pro- 
portion to the numerical measures of tlieii* 
chances ; those chances being calculated by olnser- 
vation of past events of a like kind, if anv one 
will take the trouble to examine the ‘bibles’ 
of the loiig-esttxblished and respectable. Insurance 
Companies, and see how enormous a sum of 
money is invested and ])ro(itably employed in 
confidence in this princij)lc, he nill not hesitate 
to allow that for pracdical purposes w(* can wish 
for no more convincing demonstration of its 
truth. 

We are all familiar with the fact, that some 
prospective advantage w'hich we have a chance 
of outaining may have a very tangible value at 
the time, even thougli we arc by no means c-ertaiii 
that the reality will ever come to us. A scIkxjI- 
b<jy often finds that his position among his school- 
fellows is temporarily raised when a rumour is 
spread that a rich relative, who will probably 
give him a guinea or some still more munificent 
‘tip,* is about to visit the school. The pheno- 
menon of persons in actual comparative jioverty 
being received into society and successfully exact- 
ing deference, on the strength of expectations from 
wealthy and aged relatives, is not a rare one. 
In all such cases there is a real value attiiched 
to the expectation of some day possessing money 
which may yet never come to the expectant ; but 
the magnitude of this value is apparently a very 
indeLerminate quantity. In this problem, too, the 
theory of chances comes to the rescue, and asserts 
that the value of the expcctati<m of a sum of 
money is to be mea«iured by the value of the 
sum (»f money multiplied by the chance of 
getting it. 


A simple example will again be the best method 
of making this clear. An enterprising trades- 
man, not too particular os to high morality, 
wishes to get rid of some article of which the 
value is twenty pounds. He proposes to do 
this by means of a raflle with twenty tickets. 
Each buver of a ticket has a chance of getting 
the 'whole ; and as there are twenty of them, 
and all have an equal chance, the numerical 
measure of the chance of each must be one-twen- 
tieth. It is further evident, that if one person 
were to buy all the tickets, he ought to pay twenty 
pounds for them ; and therefore, supposing the 
tickets separated, the value of each must be one 
pound. This is obviously the lowest price which 
the tradesman can charge without certainty of 
loss. The value of each man’s expectation of the 
prize of twenty pounds is thereforti one pound — 
that is, one-twentieth of twenty pounds. In other 
words, the value of the expectation of the prize 
is obtained by multiplying the value of the prize 
by the chance of getting it. 

This we may e-all the mathematical value of 
exjxictition. It is the price wliicli a person of 
unlimited wealth might safely pay with a toler- 
able assurance that if he repeateil the process a 
great iiuniber of times, he would not be much a 
gainer or a loser in the long-run. It forms the 
basis of the price wdiicli an Assurance Company 
will tike to guarantee the payment of a sum on 
the death of the assured, or an annuity during 
bis lifetime. The moral value of the expectati(»n — 
that is, the price which a person of limited means 
might fairly pay without prospect of serious loss — 
we shall consider }>resently. \Vc may, however, 
he quite sure, to begin with, that it will not be 
greater than the matliematical value. 

Jt has been a favourite delusion that fortunes 
may surely be won by perseverance in the pur- 
fluise of tickets in lotteries under government 
or other influential iiianagerncuit. It htis been 
an ecjiially persistent and better-fournkMl opinion 
on the pai’t of governments more anxious to 
raise money than to promote the moral well- 
being of tlieir subjects, that these same lotteries 
are capable of l)eing a souriie of considerable 
gain to their promoters. These views cannot both 
be sound ; for a lottery creates no wealth, only 
alters its distribution. It is worth while to apply 
the ])receding priiici])les to examine which is the 
sounder idea of tlie two. 

Let ns siq)pose a series of lotteries independent 
of each other in each of which there is a single 
prize of twenty pounds, and for each of winch 
there are twenty tickets. A man taking a ticket 
ill one of these, and paying one pound for it, has 
a chance, measured by the fraction one-twentieth, 
of winning the corresponding prize. In accortl- 
ance with the principle laid down already, that 
events happen in proportion to their mathe- 
matical chances, he will therefore, if he repeats 
the experiment frequently, win the prize in about 
one out of every twenty lotteries in which he 
engages. He will thus on the average receive 
hack one sum of twenty pounds for every twenty 
separate pounds that he pays. Of course he way 
win the prize the first time and if he stop then, 
he will leave off richer than he began ; hut all 
experience shows, first, that it is very unlikely 
that the prize will fall to him in this easy way ; 
and secondly, that if it do so fall, it is all but 
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certain that tliis first success, ns shall be seen 
presently, will lure him to j'o on until he loses 
both what has been gained and his original capital 
too. The po.ssibility of what we have called ‘ the 
best prospect* depends on the assumption, that he 
continues to buy tickets under all circumstances ; 
though it must be borne in mind that he may 
be unable to do this, if, owing to a run of ill- 
luck, his funds ai-e exhausted. This is a very 
Bcrious contingency, and one sure to arise if the 
gambler continue long enough at his pursuit. 

By the methods previously hinted at, it is 
possible to calculate the chance that in any 
game or scries of lotteries whf»8e laws are known, 
any given player shall within a certain number 
of times have (dther won or lost any sum of 
money whatever. It is found by such calcula- 
tions, that if a player keeji on long enough, and 
the stake play cm I for be any sensible portion 
of his means, it is a moral certainty that at 
some time or other he will have gained a snm 
(’(jual to his original capital ; and an equal cer- 
tainty that at some otiiiir tiiiies he ■will have 
lost the same amount or more. Tlie diffei'once 
b(‘twceii these two events is this, that whereas 
the large gain all but (‘(‘rtaiiily only sei-ves, as 
we have already reinaiked, to stimulate his 
gambling ardour, the latter event stops his further 
progress ; and he is thus unable to take advantage 
of that long-run which might chance to restore 
him to his former state ; hence, in a word, he 
is mined. The matheimitical value of the expec- 
bition of a prize is therefore more than an 
individual of limited meaus can afibrd to pay, 
because the continued disbursements will almost 
certainly ruin him. 

This same price is, however, less than the 
promoter of tiie lottery or the proprietor of 
the gambling- table can affonl to bdxc. If, for 
instfince, in the lottery with one prize of twenty 
pounds, the twenty tickets were sold for a jiouiul 
apiece, there would be no gain to the promoter ; 
and as such lotteries are always arratigetl in order 
to give profits for some pur])ose, it fdlows that 
the tickets must be sold at more and j)robal>ly 
much more than their iiiatheniatical value. In 
the case of the jiroprietor of the gambling-table 
who does not merely undertake to <listribnte a 
certain sum in prizes, but offers to give a prize 
whenever certain conditions are fulfilled by a 
rolling ball, a thrown-up die, or other similar 
apparatus, another considei*ation comes in. 1'he 
table may have a run of ill-luck as well as the 
player, and may be even temporarily ‘broken’ by | 
some lucky player ; in accordance with previous 
statements, it must have such occasional runs if 
the play be continued. (.\ileulation, however, 
proves that it is absolutely nec.cssary for the 
proprietor to make each i)layer pay some diTinite 
proportion more than the mathematical value of 
the throw, in order to secure ultimate gtsin to 
tlje proprietor. As a matter of fact, all gambling- 
tables, as well as all government lotteries, do 
avowedly charge much more than the mathe- 
matical expectation ; and thus the prospect before 
the hxihitual player is an adverse (Jiie. 

To return to our lottery with twenty tickets 
and one prize of twenty pounds. Practically, 
a ticket would be sold for more than a pound, 
suppose we say for a guinea. On an average, 
a purchaser wins once in every twenty attempts. 


He thus pays on an average twent^r guineas for 
every twenty pounds he wins, and is assured of 
ruin by the mere effects of perseverance, even 
without the occurrence of any serious run of 
ill-luck, such us was necessary on our former 
supposition. 
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IN THREE CHAPTERS. — CHAPTER II. 

Mr Benjamin Blunt, accompanied by Phil 
Gay lor, had not left the house more than three 
or four minutes, when the bedroom door opened, 
and Lady Janet Trevor issued forth. She was a 
woman of four or five and twenty summers, tall 
and fair, with a sort of sweet stateliness about 
her which was part of Nature’s dower, and would 
have been equally hers had she be(*n the daughter 
of a neasaiit. Her long fair hair was unbound, 
and fell below her waist, confmetl only by a single 
ribbon. Her face was pahr than usual this 
morning ; and her eyes, of a blue as tender as the 
blue of April skies, and fi'ingt'd with long dork 
lushes, were anxious and troubled. She was 
Biin])ly dressed in a robe of thick blue serge 
‘—Ruth had washed some of the sea- water out 
of it, and bad dried it beff)re the fire in the 
middle of the night ; but Lady Janet did not 
know that — ami bad a soft, white, fleecy shawl 
of Ruth’s knitting thrown hjosely round her 
shoulders. As she came slowly forward, Ruth 
thought that in nil her life she had never seen 
so lovely a vision. * H ow plain and mean I must 
look by the side of her ! * said the girl to heiuelf 
with a little feminine pang. But she didn’t. In 
her own way and in her own place, Kutli was as 
miturul and charming as Lady Janet was in hem ; 
but then Ruth diil not know il. 

‘My husband — Sir Harry Trevor — is he — is 

he? You told me last night that he was 

safe, or did T only dream it?’ f)n(i hand was 
pressed to her heart, the. other grasjx'd the buck 
of a chair. Her blue eyes were fi.ved on Ruth 
with a pathetic wistl illness that toucJied the other 
to the quick. 

‘He is quite safe, my lady.’ 

‘ Thunk heaven for that ! I ask nothing more 
than that.* Her voice was low, soft, and musical, 
with the clear intonation of a bcdl. 

‘He W'as taken from the boat to the hotel,* 
said Ruth. ‘My Phil saw him there only lialf 
an hour ago.* 

* I must go to him at once ! I long bo much 
to see him.’ 

‘He told my Phil that he wouhl lx* up hero 
in an hour’s time. Had not your Ladyshij) better 
wait till he comes?* Ruth wisely refrained from 
saying anything about the ciuslied arm or the 
doctoi’’s orders. 

‘l*erbaps you are right,’ replied Lady Janet. 
‘But yon don’t know how impatient 1 am to 
see him.* 

Ruth placed a chair for her, and she sat down, 
‘Your Lailysliip will have some breakfast?* 

‘Just a cup of tea, pletise ; nothing more. — 
That terrible scene last night!* she said with 
a sliiKlder. ‘If 1 live to be a hundred, I shall 
nevfT forget it.’ 

There was silence for a minute or two. Lady 
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Janet sat gazing into the fire, living over again 
in memory the events of the previous^ night. 
Then sutldenly turning to Ruth, she said: ‘It I 
was my fault that we so nearly lost our lives 
last night. We had been travelling in Norway, 1 
my husband and I. When we got back to 1 
Christiania, we intended coining honie by the | 
ordinary steamer ; but a friend of Sir Harry, a 
merchant out there, offered us a passage in liis 
schooner, The Firefly^ saying that she had plenty 
of cabin accommodation, tliat there would only be 
one passenger beside ourselves, ainl that a voyage 
by her would be a change from the monotony of 
a steamer. My husband was doubtfid about 
accepting the offer ; and it was only in conse- 
quence of my persuasion that he at length agreed 
to it. If we had only gone by the steamer, as 
he wished ! But one can never foresee what 
will happen.* 

At tliis juncture Ruth bethought herself of 
the locket and chain, and was crossing towards 
the chimney-piece to get them, when Lady Janet*a 
next words arrested her. ‘ It is very thoughtless 
of me,’ she said, ‘but for the moment I really 
forgot to ask you what became of the captain 
an<l the poor sailors whom we left on board.’ 

‘ Tlu‘y were rescued by the lifeboat from 
Redclifle, four miles away. As soon as my 
father found the schooner was in danger, he sent 
a messenger on horseback to the lifeboat station ; 
but be was so afraid the schooner would break 
up before help could reach her, that he made up 
his mind to try what he could do with his owui 
little boat.’ 

‘God bless him for it!* ejaculated Lady Janet 
fervently. 

Ruth took down the locket and chain and 
offered them to Lady Janet. ‘'Phese were bnind 
by my Tliil this morning in the boat. I presume 
they belong to ViUir Ladyship 1 ’ 

‘Yes; they are mine,’ was the eager reply, as 
Ruth placed them in her hands. ‘Tliank you 
BO very much. This locket contains a likeness 
of my gramlmother — the only relic of her that 
I have. I would not have lost it for a great 
deal.’ IV-rceiving that the chain was broken, she 
placed the trinkets on the table at her elbow. 
‘But your mother —shall I not see her before 
long ? ’ she said to Ruth. 

‘ 1 have no mother. Both my father and 
mother were drowned at sea.* 

‘I am BO grieved if I have said anything to 
pain you ! But that brave old man to wdiom 
my husband and T ’owe our lives — surely I heaid 
you caII him “father” last night?* 

‘I am only his adopted child. lie saved my 
life seventeen years ago, as he saved your Lady- 
fibip’s last niglit. My fatlicr and mother were 
botn lost Nobody knew anything about me, 
only that my name was Ruth Mayfield. Tli(;y 
said I must go to the workhouse. But Benjamin 
Blunt was there, listening to it all. “ I saved tlie 
child’s life,” be said ; “ and if nobody else owns 
her, she belongs to me. 1 ’ve got neither wife nor 
child of my own. She shall come and live with 
me, and be" my daughter.” And here I ’ve been 
ever since.’ 

‘A romance of real life. And I’ve no doubt 
Mr Blunt loves voii os w'ell as if you were his 
own child ? ’ 

‘Tliat I’m sure be does. And as for me— it 


isn’t in human nature to love him better than 
Ido.* 

‘My husband and I owe our lives to him. How 
shall we thank him sufficiently ? What can we 
do to repay him? Tell me, Ruth — you will let 
me call you Ruth, won't you ? ’ 

‘Nobody ever calls me anything else.* 

‘You must tell me, Ruth, before Mr Blunt 
comes in, in what way we can best show our 
gratitude. Sir Harry is rich and has influence 
in many ways.* 

‘Your Ladyship must excuse my saying so; 
but 1 don’t think you c^n do anything for 
father. He docs not want for money. "This 
cottage is liis own property, and he has saved 
something besides for a rainy-day.* 

‘Surely there must be some way of recom- 
pensing him, though only in part, for tlie great 
debt we owe him.* 

‘There’s a poor widow in the village, Mrs 
Riley by name, whose husband was killed the 
other day, leaving her with several young children. 
If your Ladyship could do anything to help them, 
that would please my father best of all.’ 

‘ 1 will speak about it at once to my husband. 
But T am anxious to do something for Mr Blunt 
himself ; or if not for him, then for you.* 

Ruth shook her head gently but gravely. ‘I 
don’t think there *s anything your Ladyship could 
do for us— unless you were to send us your like- 
ness as a keepsake. ]h')th father and I would 
be very proud of that. — But here comes father 
himself,* added the girl, with a glance through 
the window. ‘Perhaps your Ladyship will talk 
to him.* 

A moment later, the front-door was opened, and 
Blunt cattle slowly in, supporting on his arm 
a very old, old man, as dried up and withered as 
a Normandy pippin, lie wore a deep crape band 
on his hat, a bfoad-skirted coat of course blue 
cloth, jiiid knee-breeches ; thick gray liomu-knit 
stockings kept warm his poor thin shanks. His 
eyes had tlie intelligRiice and vivacity of a far 
younger man, and his snow-white Lair was still 
plentiful. 

Lady Janet rose and stood back a little, while 
the two men slowly crossed the floor. Not a 
word was spoken till the old gentleman was safely 
deposited in Ben’s own armchair in the chimney 
corner. Ruth took advantage of the diversion 
to retire into the back premises on domestic 
thoughts intent. 

‘Mr Blunt, I believe?* said Lady Janet os 
Benjamin tnrnefl and faced bis guest. 

‘ Old Ben IBiint, at your Ladysliip*s service ; * 
and with that he took off his hat and made a 
low old-fashioned bow. 

Lady Janet advanced a step or two and held 
out lier hand. ‘ How can T thank you, Mr Blunt 
— how show my gratitude sufficiently for the 
great service you have done my husband and 
me?’ 

]3eii gazed on the white slender hand for a 
moment ; then, after giving his own brown hand 
a furtive rub with the tail of his coat, he took 
hold of it gently, almost reverently ; but Lady 
Janet’s fingers closed warjnly on his as her eyes 
filled with tears. 

‘Tliat pays for everything,* said Ben huskily. 
‘Bless your pretty face, 1 should like to see the 
man as wouldn’t go through Are and water, 
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rathcir than a hair of your head should be 
hurt ! * 

* All men • are not such heroes as you, Mr 
Blunt.* 

‘ Me a hero ! I hardly know what the word 
means. I’m only a simple ignorant old fellow, 
who tries to do his duty according to the light 
that’s given him.’ Then seeming to think that 
enough had been said on so trivial a subject as 
himself, ho stepped back a pace or two, and 
pointing to the old gentleman in the armchair, 
he said : ‘Will your Ladyship allow me to intro- 
jooce to your notice Jim Kiley’s father? Jim 
hisself was run over six we(‘ks ago and was killed. 
To-day is graiulad’s birthday. He was ninety- 
five at twenty minutes past six this morning, and 
we’z’e all very proud of him. They can’t show 
such another old man for twenty miles round. 
By-and-by, he and I are going to have a drop of 
something hot and a pipe o’ baccy.’ Then turning 
to the old fellow and elevating his voice a little, ! 
he added: ‘We always do have a drop of 
.something hot on your birthday ; don’t we, 
grandad ? ’ 

‘Ay, ay, lad, that we do,’ responded lUley 
in the thin pil»ing tones of extreme old ago. 
‘We’ve done it for twenty years, and we’re not 
going to give up a good old custom at our time 
o’ life.’ 

Lady Janet crossed over and shook hands with 
the veteran. ‘1 am charmed to make yonr 
acquaintance, Mr lliley,’ she said ; ‘ and 1 lio])e 
with all my heart that you will live to enjoy 
many more anniversaries of this day.’ 

* Thank ’ee, mum, thank ’ee. It’s ninety-five 
years this very day since I came into the world ; 
but I ’m here yet — I ’m here yet.’ 

‘And likely to be for nimtluT twenty ycar.s,’ 
remarked Ben in his cheeriest voice. TJien turn- 
ing to Lady Janet, he added : ‘Will your Lady- 
ship excuse me for a minute while T take off my 
Sunday collar ? I don’t seem to tidk esisy in it. 
Not hut what this soil of collar has its advan- 
tages. Nohfjdy can say as it isn’t respectable ; 
and when it’s got up btilf and proper. I’ll defy 
anybody to go to sleep in church who’s got it 
on.* And with that, exit Ben into his bed- 
room. 

Lady Janet drew' up the three-legged stool and 
sat down near the old man. ‘ So you and Mr 
Blunt have known each other for twenty years ? ’ 
she said. 

‘Yes, mum, for twenty years — ever since he 
came to this village.. lie’s a little chap, and there 
ain’t much of him ; hut he ’s got the heart of a 
lion, lie’s like Admiral Lord Nelson — lie don’t 
know what fear is.* 

‘You have had a great misfortune lately, Mr: 
Riley.’ 

‘ Meaning in the death of my hoy. Yes, mum ; I 
it will be six w'eeks come next Tuesday since 
he was run over and killed. But, somehow, I 
don’t seem to fret much after him. Maybe I’m 
too old to fret. 1 know I can’t be long after Jim ; 
and Bomeliow it don’t seem quite so lonesome for j 
me to look forward to now\ I know he 's there 
awaiting for me ; and when I sit in the porch 
and watch the sun going down yonder in the ' 
W'cst, it seems to me that Jim and I can’t be fur 
aw’ay from one another.’ 

Lady Janet took out her tablets and made a 


note or two. ‘ I must get Harry to do something 
for these poor people,’ she said to herself. 

The old man iiad risen to his feet and was 
fumbling nervously in the capacious pockets of 
his coat. 

‘Have you lost anything, Mr Riley? Can I 
assist you in any wayV asked Ladv Janet. 

‘ 1 was just trying to see what I ’ve got in my 
pockets. Everybody in the village knows it’s 
my birthday. As I came down the street just 
now, little toddling lads and lasses came out of 
the cottages and wished me “ Many happy returns.” 
And some of them — Heaven bless them ! — dropped 
little things into my pocket — toys and what not — 
all they had to give — because it wua old grandad’s 
birthday. Here ’s a pegtop. Little Billy Johnson 
gave me that. Ah ! 1 shall never spin pegtops 
again in this world. This doll is Peggy Dawsoivs. 
Tlie poor thing waints dressing. And here’s a 
])aper of sw’eet-stulf and a fartliing. Ami this is 
Jacky TayloPs big alley taw. 1 shall keep them 
for a day or two, anil tlicn give them all back 
again.’ 

At this moment Mr Blunt re-entered the room. 
He had got rid of the famous collar, and was his 
own free-and-easy self again. ‘Would your Lady- 
ship like a little rum in your tea ? ’ he asked. 

‘No, thank you, Mr Blunt.’ 

‘Many ladies like a drop in their tea. I 
thought that maybe it was iashioiuible to drink 
’em together.’ 

‘ When you were at the. hotel just now, Mr 
Blunt, did you see my husbami, Sir Harry 
Trevor ? ’ 

‘1 didn’t sec him ; but our Phil did. He sent 
word that he would be up liore in about half an 
lioui-’s time.’ 

‘Oh, Mr Bluni, if Sir Harry and I could only 
show our gratitude in sr)me way ! ’ 

‘Your Ladyship couldn’t show it better than 
by eating a good breakfast and bi-ingiiig back the 
rose.s to your prc'Lty cheeks. We ’ve a nice lump 
of cold beef in the ciij>board. 1 can’t tliiiik why 
llutli didn’t bring it out. And if Sir Hariy and 
you would only stop to dinner, Ruth should make 
one of her potato You would siiy it was 

grand. I’ll back «)ur Ruth against anybody for 
potato pies and ])ancakes.’ 

‘I must hear what my husband has to say,’ 
answered Lady Janet with a smile. She was 
putting down her cun and saucer, when her elbow 
accidentally swept the chain and locket off the 
table. Ben stoi»ped and picked them up. 

The lady o}>eiied tlu; locket aiid handed it 
to Mr Blunt. ‘ That is the portrait of my^ grand- 
mother, taken when she was eighteen. Tell me, 
Mr Blunt, whether yem think it in any way 
resembles me ? ’ 

The old fisherman’s eyesight was no longer so 
strong as it had once been. He took the portrait 
to the window, that he might have a bi‘tter view 
of it. ‘This her grandmother!’ he muttered 
under his breath, while all the colour died out of 
his face. ‘Why, it is the very fare of my own 
lost darling! The name, too —Janet! No, no; 
such a thing is not possible ! ’ 

‘By your silence, Mr Blunt, I suppose you 
cannot delect any likeness?* 

Ben came back from the window, and standing 
clo.se ill front of Lady Janet, he scanned the sweet, 
smiling face before him closely. ‘There is a 
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likeness, Lady Trevor, a very wonderful likeness,’ 
he said with a strange quaver in his voice. * You 
— you say that this is the portrait of your grand- 
mother ? ’ 

‘Yes — of my grandmother, who died many 
years before I was born.* 

‘ Ah ! * He restored the locket to her. Tlien 
resting his hands on the oaken hible and with 
his eyes fixed earnestly on her, he said : ‘ Lady 
Janet Trevor, don’t think me mad, don’t think 
me impertimuit to ask such a question— hut what 
was your name before you were married 1 * 

‘Janet Redfcrn.* 

lie sank into a chair and hid his face with 
his hands. ‘ Her mother’s name before she 
married me!* he murmured. ‘It is she — my 
own darling — the angel whom I thought never 
to see on earth again ! And it was I who 
saved her life ! O heaven ! I thank thee for 
this.* 

Lady Janet had risen to her feet, and Avas 
gazing at him with anxious wdstful eyes. ‘You 
are agitated — you are ill. What can I do for 
you 1 Shall I procure help 1 ’ 

‘ No, no ; it is nothing. I ’ll be better pre- 
sently.’ He rose and crossed to the window, and 
stood gazing out with his back to the room. 
Lady Janet watched him wonderingly. What 
could have moved the stout-hearted old fisherman 
BO strangely ? 

Ben was communing with himself. ‘The same 
hair and eyes — the very same. 1 carried her in 
my arms last night from the boat, ami never 
knew that it was my own child ! But I must 
remember my promise. Ves, yes; that must not I 
be forgotten.’ ! 


SOMETHING ABOUT PATEIl. 

It has been proposed to call the present the ‘age ' 
of paper ; ’ and when we consider the amount of 
this material wdiich is being continually produced 
from rags, straw, wood, jute, rice, &c.,' the name 1 
would seem aj>propriate enough. There are said 
to be nearly four thousand manufactories of paper 
distributed over the globe. These produce, it is 
calculated, some eighteen hundred million pounds- 
weight per year. Half of this quantity is em- 
ployed for printing purposes, a sixth for writing 
piu’poscs, and the remainder for various uses. 
The paper used for newsjiapcrs alone represents, ; 
it is said, a surface exactly double that of Paris 
M'ithin its present limits*. Since the diminution 
of the tax and other causes, wc are told that more 
than five hundred new periodicals startetl in 
France in 1881. 

The paper-manufactories of the world employ, 
it is stated, ninety thousand men, and one him - 1 
dred and eighty thousand women ; and besides i 
these, one hundred thousand persons are cngage<l 
in collecting rags. The importation of esparto ’ 
gross from Algeria for paper-making purposes has 
reached vast proportions. It lias been pointed 
out that sliould war in that country very much 
reduce the supply, manufiicturcrs might experi- 
ence great difficulty in finding a substitute. 
Even if they found one, it might be of a kind 
requiring * expensive changes in their machinery. | 


We are reminde<l that some years ago samples of 
a material, the supply of which would at least 
equal the esparto supply, were shown to pa]Jer- 
makers ; hut though tney were satisfied with its 
suitability in every respect but one, they could 
not adopt it, because that one defect was that their 
machinery was not adapted to its manufacture. 

China and Japan are, as is wcdl known, groat 
producers of paper made from rice. How pajier 
is there utilised, we have an example from the 
experience of the clever auLlioress of A Voyarfe in 
the Sunbeam. The Japanese* are described carrying 
paper iimbrt'llas and the ^jinrikishas wt*aring large 
hats and cloaks either of reeds or oiled paper, 
besides oihid paper hoods and aprons as a protec- 
tion from the rain.’ These ingenious pe,ople arc 
also 6ai«l to employ paper instead of india-rubber 
for making air-cushions. Paper cushions roll up 
smaller than india-rubber ones ; they do not stick 
together after being W(‘tted ; and having no odour, 
they are more agreeable for pillows than those of 
caoutchouc fabric. Their strength is marvellous, 
considering the aiiparent frailty of the material 
out of whi<*h they are made ; a man weighing 
one huinlred anti sixty ijounds may stand on one 
without bursting it. Tiny are said to be water- 
proof too, and to make gooil life-preservers. Tlie 
Japanese are, it seems, as clever in the manu- 
facture of the tougher sorts of paper as the finer. 
One of their latest achievements in this line, we 
are tohl, is the production of a paper belt suitable 
for driving machinery. Now that European 
machines are being adopted in that country, this 
invention will prj)ve exceedingly useful ; for the 
Japanese are inferior tanners, and do nut make 
good leather. 

Though paper is not utilised in Britain 

3 uite ill the same, way as it is amongst the 
apanose, recent Exhibitions have shown what 
an important part this material can play in the 
furnishing and decoration of our houses. A mode 
of hanging ]>aper on damp walls, nr>t long sineii 

I iatented in Germany, may hero be mentioned, 
jiuing-paper coated on one side with a solution of 
shellac in spirit of somewhat greater consistency 
than ordinary French-polish, is hung with the 
side thus treated towards the damp wall. The 
paper-liangiiig is then proceeded with in the usual 
way with paste*. Any other kind of resin easily 
soluble in spirit may be used instead of shellac. 
A layer of pa])er tlius saturated with resin is said 
to be (*qually efie<*tual in jircventing the penetra- 
ti(»n of damp. It is not stated how long lining- 
paper in the manner d{*scribcd will adhere to a 
damp wall ; but the experiment in our damp 
climate is worth trying. Another authority 
inforius us that a strong impervious parehment- 
paper is obtiined by thorouglily washing woollen 
or cottm fabrics so as to remove gum, starch, and 
oth(*r foreign bodies, then to immerse them in a 
bath containing a small quantity of paper pulp. 
The latter is made to penetrate the fabric by 
being ])ussed between rollers. Thus prepared, it 
is afterwards dipped into sulphuric acid of suitable 
concentration, and then repeatedly washed in a 
bath of aqueous ammonia until every trace of acid 
has been removed. Finally, it is pressed between 
rollers, to remove the excess of liquid, dried 
between two other rollers which are covered with 
felt, and lastly calendered. 

Two new kinds of jjrescrvatives of paper have 
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lately come into commerce. One is saul to be 
produced by dinpiii" soft paper in a biitli of 
ealicylic acid aric^ then dryiii". The bath is pre- 
pared by inixin" a strong solution of the ac.iil 
in alcohrd with much water. The paper is used 
for covering apples, &c. The other paijer, meant 
to preserve from moths and mildew, consists of 
Bo-calhid Manilla packing-paper dipjied in a bath 
and dried over heated rollers. The bath is formed 
of seventy parts spirit of tar, five parts raw 
carbolic acid— containing about a half of phenol 
— twenty jiarts of coal-tar at one hundre«l and 
sixty degrees Fahrenheit, and five parts refined 
petroleum. 

A method of utilising old newspapers lias, we 
are told, been discovered by M. Jouglet. lie 
asserts that he can so cleanse printed jiaper as 
to make it suitabh*. for receiving a fresh impres- 
sion. He says that by immersing the printed 
slieet in a slight alkaline solution, the ink <lis- 
appears, and leaves the slieet of a pure spotless 
white. 

A French newspaper tells us tluit a chemist has 
succeeded in tinning liii(;n, cotton, or pa]ier 
fabrics by the following process. Mix a jiound 
of zinc-powder with a solution of albnmen, then 
sprtiad the mixture on the stuff by nn-ans of a 
bni.sb. After drying, the layer is lixed by passing 
the cloth or paper through dry steam, iii oriler 
to coagulate tlic albumen. Tin*, stuff or paper is 
then passed through a solution of c hloride of lin. 
The iiic'tallic lin is reduced to an extremely thin 
coating on the zinc. The material thus }u*epared 
is then washed, dried, and rolled. 

AVe learn from another source, that for the pro- 
duction of marble or wood pa])er, in which the 
various tones of colour are not limib'd by sharp 
lines, but pass so softly into one aiiotlu*!* that the 
boundaries are not recognised, ITerr CImeiner, of 
Dresden, u.ses engraved rolh’rs made of caoutcboiic 
or other elastic, material, iii.stcad of ineiallic ones. 
Their diameter is determiin*<l by blowing in air. 
Hard vulcanised caoutchouc is unsuitable for the 
purpose. The rollers have wooden discs at the 
ends, over the edges of which the caoutchouc is 
turned, and fixed with glue and wire, so as to 
make the rollers air-tight. A hollow axis enters 
one side, and through this the air can be blown. 

The use of paper i‘ailway-wbe(ds has before been 
referred to in this Journal. AVe now learn that 
wheels of this description arc hecomiiig every day 
more general in American railways, and that 
they are now being tried in Furooe. In the first 
ten months of last year we are told that one firm 
alone turned out eonsiderubly over seven thou- 
sand of these W'heel.s, wliich arc stated on good 
autbority to be the most economical n.s well as 
the only safe kind of wheels for pas.senger-ear- 
riages. It appears that in the first instance they 
are mucli more costly than iron wheels, hut that 
they last far longer. 

To the W'onders already achieved by papier- 
mdclie is now added the invention of a novel fire- 
escape. This latest invention for the protection 
of theatre audiences is a ‘ penetrable safety-w'all,’ 
which has been patented by an engineer in 
Germany. The plan is to make the interior of 
W’alls in all parts of the theatre of papier-mdche, 
made after a certain method. Such a ivall would 
have the appearance of massive stone ; but by 
pressure upon certain ports, where the words arc 


to be painted in luminous letters — ‘Tobebn^ken 
open in case of fire* — access to the exterior cor- 
ridors is to he obtained, when escape to the outside 
air can be made. 

ECCENTIUC PllllASEOLOGY. 

SoMK 'writer has afiinned that the English lan- 
guage has a ])ower of expression such os is not 
en nailed in fvny other language. \Ve shall take 
advantage of this declaration— from a humorous 
point of view — and endeavour to verify the 
ti‘uth of this observation by the introduction of 
a few examjdos. 

A gentleman saying to a lady in conversation, 

‘ You know, madam, that you cannot make a silk 
purse out of a sow^’s ear,* w'us met with the reply : 
‘O good gracious, sir, if you will persist in usfiig 
such an odiou.s spi'cimeii of vulgarity again, pray, 
clothe it ill more pleasing phraseology. Just say 
it is impossible to fabricjite a peeiiniary silken 
receptacle from tlui auricular organ of the softer 
sex of the genus swdne.* 

AA^e oviileiitly live in wonderfully refined times. 
For instance, a learned young lady one evening 
astonished n company by asking for the loan 
of ‘a diminutive argeiiteous, truncaled cone, 
convex on its summit, and semi-perforated 
w'ith symmetrical indentations.* She wanted a 
thimble. 

‘He goes on bis own hook,* has been rendered 
more elegantly, in deference to and in accordance 
wdth the spirit of the times, in this manner : ‘lie 
progresses on his owm personal curve;’ and a 
barber in Lrmdoii adveitises that ‘bis customers 
are shaved without incision or laceration for the 
microscopic sum of one halfpenny.* ‘One might 
have heard a pin fall,* is a ])rov(*rbial expression 
<»f silence ; but it lias been ecJipMMl by the French 
phrase, ‘A^m might have heal’d the unfolding 
of a lady’s cambric jMickct-liandkercliief ; ’ and 
as it is somewliat vulgar to say ‘pitch -dark ness,* 
it lias been so improved as to lead ‘bituniinoua 
obscurity.’ Ain»tber polite w'ay of ex]iresi,ing the 
fact that a man is naturally lazy, is to say he 
is ‘ coiisUtiitionally tired;* and ‘Noiniiinte your 
poison,* is the j>octical way of asking, ‘AVliat W'ill 
you drink?’ 

On one occasion, wx* are told, a doctor of divinity 
rung the changes on ‘He that hath ears to hear, 
let liim bear.’ ‘He that is accessible to auricular 
vibration,’ i-aid the doctor, ‘let him not close the 
gates of his tyinjiana.’ Then again we have that 
old-fashioned saying, ‘The more the merrier,* 
delightfully translated in this W'uy, ‘Multitudinous 
assemblages are the most provocative of cacliin- 
natory hilarity.’ It is even reported that not very 
long ago a cl(*rgyman spoke of seeing a young 
lady ‘with tlie pearl-drops of affection hanging 
and glistening on her clicek.’ He meant that 
she w^as crying. Certain critics, too, occasionally 
launcli out in a similar metaphorical style. Con- 
cerning a young and as])iring orator, one WTote : 
‘He broke the ice felicitously, and was imme- 
diately drowmed with applause.’ 

Quite recently, a literary man of some cele- 
brity, ill a letter describing the early fall of snow' 
in Switzerland, did not say the storm abated, but 
‘the flakes dwindled to flocculi !’ and instead of 
vulgarly putting it that they melted a . potful of 
snow to obtain water, he said that firewood w'aa 
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‘ expended in rendering its o%vn heat latent in the 
intli.spensable fluid.’ Equally as good was that 
which relates to a certain eminent Professor, who 
observed that very wonderful things were occa- 
sion. ally discovered nowadays. He had found out 
]at(*ly tliat * Nystagmus, or oscillation of the eye- 
balls, is an epileptiform affection of the cerc- 
belliilar ocnloinotorial centres ; * and he added : 
‘Don’t forget in futui*c what sort of a thing a 
“ nystagmus” is.* 

‘You have mentioned several times during 
the evening,* observed one of the audience to 
a lecturer, ‘ the word “ periphrasis ; ” would you 
kindly inform me of its precise meaning ? * — ‘ Cer- 
tainly,* said he. ‘It is simply a circumlocutory 
and plenastic cycle of oratorical sonorosity, cir- 
cumscribing an atom of ideality, lost in verbal 
profundity.* As this explanation was received in 
solemn silence, we trust it was deemed a satis- 
factory one. It is, however, recorded that the 
gifted orator was not called upon again to exjdain 
for the rest of the evening. 

Public speakers no doubt have much to con- 
tend with, or what could have induced a leading 
lecturer to classify his audience thus : The 
‘ lidgetyitca,* the ‘ interruptives,* the ‘ull-athui- 
tives,* the ‘ quick -responsives,* the ‘liurd-to-lifts,* 
the ‘ won’t-applauds,* and the ‘ get-up-and-go-outs.’ 
This, by the way, is somewhat on a par with 
what reaches us from Chiciigo, where the young 
men are said to be known, according to tbeii* 
skill as velocipedists, by such names as the 
‘timid-toddlers,^ the ‘ wary-warblcrs,* the ‘go-it- 
gracefuls,’ and the ‘fancy-few,* In fact, from 
this particular quui'ter of the globe we are 
furnislicd with some curious specimens of puzz- 
ling phraseology. It is said that when a (Jliicago 
girl quarrels with her lover, she communicates 
the important fact to her intimate friends in the 
reinai'k that she ‘isn’t on squeezing terms with 
that fraudulent individual no more.* A func- 
tionary, too, of the same place has the following 
on his signboard : ‘ Lcttiir-carrier by appointment, 
altisonant to^vn-crier, primary envoy, externjil 
paper-hanger, renovator of laded liabilimcuts, 
liair ubbreviator, ambrosia dealer, adroit horse- 
trimmer, general agent, nightman, &c.* And in 
the same neighbourhood we arc informed that 
an hotel -keeper writes his own bill of fare, thereby 
sjiving the cost of printing; it aiinoiiiiccs : ‘Colly, 
soupe, roste befe, fride am, boyled and bakt 
potaties, fride coul puddin, and mins ]}y.* 

There is decidedly something peculiar in these 
announcements, especially to us ‘ Britisliers ; ’ but 
probably nothing is further from the minds of 
the people themselves tli.an the notion that there 
is anything about them funny, or even odd. A 
magistrate of these ])aits, for instance, -would 
hardly express himself after this fashion. One 
was asked by an attorney upon some strange 
ruling, ‘Is that law, your Honour V* He replied : 
‘If the court understand herself, and she think 
she tlo, it arc ! * On the other hand, London 
possesses a phraseology of its own, and is at times 
rather amusing than otlierwise. Two pedestrians 
were recently accosted in terms the most magni- 
loquent by a street-beggar : ‘ Quod gentlemen, 
will you kindly administer tlic balm of consola- 
tion to a wrecked and debilitated constitution?* 

‘ Our *buseB,* said a conductor in answer to an 
inquiry made, ‘runs a qnoiter ortcr, art' arter, 


quarter to, and at ! * A young man fj om the 
country, while exploring one of the quiet lanes in 
the City for a dinner, had his ears inysteritnisly 
saluted by a shrill voice from an eating-house, 
which uttered in rapid tones the following 
incomprehensible j. argon : | Biledlamancapersors, 
Kosebeefrosegoos, Bilerabbitbileporkanonionsors, 
Bosemuttoniiiitaters, Biledamancabbagevegetubles, 
walkinsirtakeas(‘atsir ! * It is said that the aston- 
ished countiymaii hastened his pace, in order to 
find a house where better English was spoken ; 
and the probability is, had he ventured as far as 
the suburbs of the town, he would have been 
equally as bewildered. At a public garden in 
these same suburbs, a waiter during last summer 
observing some of his m.aster’s customers auiTep- 
titiously departing before the bill was paid, 
roared out to another attendant: ‘Him run Joe 
there *s a glass of brand y-and-w-ater two teas a 
quart of shrimps and a screw’ of l)ird8eye just 
bolted over the blessed fence ! Alter *ein.* 

‘ Give me a Queen’s head,* incjiiit murder in the 
reign of Henry Vlll. ; treason in that of Elizabeth 
or AiiiKi ; but ill the present reign it means a 
postage-stamp. We buy drugs at a ‘medical hall/ 
wines of a ‘ com pan y/ and shoes at .a ‘mart.* 
Blacking is dispensed .at an ‘institution,* and 
meat from a ‘juirveyor.’ Now’adays, the sliops 
are ‘ vvai’chouses,* ‘establishments,’ or ‘bazaars.* 
Hejiorters are ‘ representatives/ preachcTS are 
‘ministers’ or ‘clergy/ workpeople are ‘employtJs/ 
te.a-iiieetings are ‘soirees,’ and singers are ‘urtistCKS.* 
Scholastic phraseology, too, i.s soniewdiat curious. 
l*a‘<sing some north-country English villages, a 
])erson for ninusemcnt inquired of the school 
chihlreii, ‘When you are naughty, what does 
the m.aster do to you ? ’ The following different j 
answers were received at vaidous places : ‘ lie 
mills us ; he criimns us ; he raps us on the top | 
o* the lieeiul ; he bastes us ; lie mumps us ; be j 
fettles us; he winds us.’ — ‘Ah/ exclaimed the 
traveller, ‘ they express themselvcB differently ; 
but doubtless it ’s all the same in the end ! ’ 

Travellers are, fis a rule, of an inquiring mind, 
.and iK^t a few arc facetiously disposed. One of 
this latter class alighting from his gig one evening 
at a country inn, Avas met by the hostler, w'hom 
he thus addressed: ‘Young man, immediately 
extricate that tired quadruped from the vehicle, 
stabulate him, devote to him an adequate supply of 
nutritious aliment ; and, when the aurora oi morn 
shall .igaiii illumine the oriental horizon, 1 will 
rew’urd you -wdth a pecuniary conipimsation for 
your amiable and obliging lio.spitality.* The 
3outh, not miderstanding a single word of this, 
ran into the house, crying out : ‘ Master, come at 
once ; here’s a Dutchman wants to see you.* 

And who would have thought that sucli a 
simple thing as this would have kept one awake 
half the night : ‘Why some persons cannot sleep 
is, berause there is an accumulation, mainly of 
cai’bonic acid, that accumulation being favoured 
and controlled by reflex action of the nervous 
system, Avliich thus protects the organism from 
excessive oxidation, and allow's the organism to 
manifest its normal functional activity throughout 
a rhythmic period.* 

Sometimes, in ordinary conversation, we find 
people very apt to make use of a particular 
sentence, or a somewhat puzzling word even, 
with merely a vague idea of its proper meaning, j 
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Take the following as an instance. A rich hut 
ignorant lady, who was rather ambitious in her 
conversational style, in speaking of a friend, said : 
‘He is a paragram of politeness.*— ‘Excuse me,* 
saiil a wag sitting next to her, ‘but do you not 
ineiin a parallelogram ? * — ‘ Of cr)iirse I do,* 
immediately replied the lady. ‘How could I 
have made such a mistake ! * 

Tt is well, by the way, to bear in mind a 
celebrated maxim of Lord Chesterfield’s, winch 
runs thus : ‘It is advisable, before you expatiate 
on any paiiicular virtue, and give way to what 
your imagination may prompt you to s.-n’’, to 
ascertain first whom you are speaking to.* The 
following will exemplify the necessity of this 
precaution. ‘ My dear boy,* said • a lady to a 
precocious youth of sixte(;n, ‘does your father 
design you to tread the intricate and thorny 
patlis of a profession, the straight and narrow 
ways of th(i ministry, or revel in tlic flowery 
fields of literature?* — ‘No, inarm ; dad says he *6 
agoing to set me to work in the *tater-field.’ 

Such prosaic, conclusions must be very dis- 
heartening. Th(*y are, however, amusing, as 
another example will show. ‘Behold, my 
adorable Angelina,* obs(!i‘V(*d a poetical swain, 
‘how splendid, how magnificent, and l»ow truly 
glorious, nature looks in lier bloom ! The trees 
are filled with blossoms, the air resounds with 
the melodious singing of birds, the very W’ood 
is dressed in its greenest of livery, and the 
gorgeous plain is carpeted w’ith grass and 
iimuinorahle flowers!’ — ‘Yes, dear Charles, 1 
was just thinking of the verj^ same thing. These 
plai Is in particular that we siie around us aie 
dandelions ; and when they are gathertid and put 
into a saucepan with a pitice <^f good fat pork, 
they make tlic most uelicious greens in the 
world 1 * 

If, however, we should desire to become better 
acquainted with a more exaggerateil style, we 
shall find it to be moat prevalent on the other 
side of the Atlantic. A more courteous method 
of inquiry to ascertain the truth can .scarcely 
be conceived than that once taken by a bairister. 
In cross-examining a witness: ‘Were you not, 
on the night on whicli you say you were robbed, 
ill such a state of vinous c;xcitemeiifc as to pre- 
elude the possibility of your comprehension of 
your situation with that accuracy and precisnui 
necessary to a proper delineation of the truth?* 
Anti again, a New York obituary goes thus : 
‘Another stalwart tree fell last evening in its 
autumn prime, in the person of Major Cullen, 
as unique and remarkable a character in his 
way as ever wrought out logaritlimetically, and 
emarginated from the rugged latitudinariaiiism 
of the frontier.* 

A most fearful picture, at first sight, was that 
presented by a member of a debating society. 

‘ Mr President,* said he, ‘ our country’s fate looms 
darkling before us, without a star above the 
honzon on which the patriotic mariner can hang 
a scintillation of hope, but with ominous features 
of fast-coming doom, gloomy and raylcss as th(i 
eyes of a tree-toad perched upon the topmost 
bough of a barren poplar, enveloped in an 
impenetrable fog.* 

A more cheerful announcement was made by 
a Massachusetts mayor, who said in his annual 
message : *As the eastern horizon of the present 


is made glorious with the beaming rays of 
opportunity, so may the sunset hour of the 
futiu*e, by the refractive influences of faithful 
duty, greet us with its gorgeous panoply of 
prismatic light.* 

An extract taken from a Louisville paper is 
a fine examph* of American laudation : ‘ When 
Miss Howson fn‘st appeared, her bright eyes and 
lovely face attracted everybody ; but when her 
beautiful pearly teeth were disclosed, there came 
such a cataract of diamond-drops of nielod}', that 
the house seemed, as it were, deluged in a spray 
of harmony, equal to that \vhich one might 
imagine would come from a Niagara composed 
of AColian harps.* 

Other descriptions of a like character are not 
always so flattering. Here we have what is 
calh‘d higli-toned ci-iticism in I'ennsylvaiiiii. A 
cuntempormy, speaking of a songstress, says : 
‘She beats cats on high notes. Tlu^re was no 
music or chest-tone in lier voice, hut it was about 
six octaves above the screech of a lost Indi«an, 
and wouhl liave thrown out of conceit wdth 
itself an entei*prising railway whistle. The very 
chandelier would quiver, making every nervous 
man who sat immediately beneath, instinctively 
niis(^ his hand to protect his scalp ; these magm- 
ficciit notes being follow^ed up with a roar that 
would silence a bassoon.* And in an article upon 
the aurora borealis, a scientific g<*ntleuian in 
Illinois thus gives the origin of this celestial 
spechicle : ‘ When the molofygistic temperature of 
tlie horizon is such as to caloriciso the impuriemt 
indentation of the liemispheric analogy, the cohe- 
sion of the borax durbistus becomes surcharged 
with infill itesiniuls, which a:*e theixiby dtsprived 
of their li.ssual dis(piisitions. This efl’ceted, a 
rajiid change is produced in the tliorambiiiiipter 
of the gyasticutis palerium, which causes a con- 
valciihu* in the hexagonal antipathies of th(J ter- 
rcstrium mpia verusli. The chauls tljen become 
a mass of deodoruinised specula of cermoculur 

liglit’ All of which is iloubtless clear to the 

reader. 

As an example of meaningless jdirascolojy, 
take the fulJr»vving anecdote of O’C’oiiiiell. Jn 
ad(lr(‘.ssing a jury, and having exhausted every 
oixlinary t])itliet of abuse, he stopped fora word, 
and then addetl, imuliageons riillian.* 

When afterwards asked by Jiis fjiends the 
meaning of the wiu’d, he confessed he did not 
know, hut said he ‘thought it sounded W'elL* 
By this atlinissioii we are reminded of a certain, 
critic who chargcifl a flowery orator with using 
‘mixed metamoipho.sis ; * and of an afllicted 
widower wlio recorded on the tumhstone of his 
deceased xvife that here lay the ‘ merctiicious 
mother of fourteen children.* 


THE ArPROACUING CYCLING SEASON. 

Tiieiik arc few persons xvho have not at some 
time in their lives experienced the feeling of 
impatience at being debarred by force of cii'c urn- 
stances from indulging in some favourite amuse- 
ment or recreation. On retrospection, former 
pleasures appear encircled by an enticing halo of 
enjoyment, and memory clothes the anticipated 
futuie in garments borrowed from the past. To 
those who are acquainted with members of that 
numerous body termed ‘ Cyclists,* the above 
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remarks will at once strike liome ; for in no 
I other chiss ol’ devotees to any jMirticular recreation 
does the same amount of latent enthusiasm mani- 
fest itscdf. When winter approaches with its 
accompany in" muddy roads and freshly-laid 
macadam, the steel steed is reluctantly consigned 
to some HtKumi retreat, until the following season. 
The feeling of regret at so doing is to some 
extent mitigated by the wish to know what 
novelties and labour-saving inventions will- he 
produced during the enforced cessation ; for 
‘cycling* ditfers from most other sports in being 
comparatively new to the public and in con- 
stantly presenting fresh nhases in all its details. 
Hence the Exhibitions iicld in the iiudronolis 


Hence the Exhibitions held in the iiudropolis 
and the provinces have attracted many tiiou- 
sands of the curious and interested. The brains 
of inventors in all j)arts of the kingdom have 
been busily at work devif-ing means whereby the 
maximum of spee.d may be obtained with the 
minimum of exertion, and some of the results 
have ])een, to say the least, surprising. The 
ingenious devices now exhibited will not in the 
future be conlim'd solely to the mechanism for 
which tlioy were primarily designed ; the benefits 
accruing from them will inevitably attract the 
attention of engineers, and we may shortly expect 
to find them embodied in other nuichim'ry, 
fitationary os well as locomotive. 

There can be no (luestion tliat ‘cycling* is as 
yet iii its infancy. Throe or four seasons ago it 
I'occived rebuffs from nearly jill classes ; then, as 
it grew in iinportaiiee and its various merits 
became known, it wa-a tolerated ; finally it received 
support from many of its former detractors, and 
during the last season became in many parts the 
rage. 

Tlie eminent authority on hygiene, T>r Ilicluird- 
son, K.K.S., sfiys : ‘Trieycling for girls or yonng 
women is one of the most liariuless of useful 
recreations, and is equally good for men and boys 
of all agiis.* With regard to the ‘very fat,* or 
persons inclined t<» become so, be sjiecially points 
out that these are tlie ]H'rsons above all others who 
feel the l)em*fits of tricyeliiig most. He concludes 
by saying : ‘ There is a real pleasure, when the 
roads are good, in skimming along on a bright 
day, that has to he experienced before it can be 
understood ; and if tlie motion be carried out< 
moderately, it is equally a pleasant surprise to 
feel bow easy the travelling is, and how fast the 
ground seems to he traversed. Time passes quickly, 
and the eye collects all that is interesting without 
dwelling upon objects too long, as in walking ; 
and without losing sight of them too rapitUy, as in 
a railway carriage. The jiower of assimilating the 
scenery in this agreeable way is always healthy ; 
it keeps the bruin active, wiihout wearying it on 
the one hand or confusing it on the other ; and 
when the mind goes well, all goes well.* 

The medical profession, as a rule, greatly re- 
commend tlie exercise ; uiul one practitioner in 
a southern English town, conscientiously places 
many of his patients upon tricycles, to the injury 
of his pocket, ns he frankly confesses, by the 
loss of lees w’hicli w’ould otherwise subsequently 


At first, a lady was supposed to compromise 
her dignity sadly by propelling herself upon 
wheels ; but familiarity has now entirely exploded 
the idea, and not only is no loss of uignity 


involved, hut the jiracitice encouraged on almost 
every hand. Many ladies tricycled during the 
bust year over five hundred miles ; in some cases, 
in fact, the distance has reached tlie four iigures, 
and this to the great benefit of both mind and 
body. 

The auguries for the coming season are un- 
usually brilliant. The great ‘Touring Club* 
now extends its ramifications to nearly every 
part of the continent and America ; it numbers 
in its ranks nearly seven thousand members, 
a goodly proportion being of the fair sex ; and 
gentlemen are selected in all places of interest 
and importance to point out the ‘lions’ to the 
pjissing tourists. Local clubs show great vitality 
in deciding upon their future programmes ; lady 
cyclists are engaged upon the albahsorbing topic 
of* ‘what to wear,’ assisted in many instances by 
the advice of the ‘Rational Dress Association;* 
while their male relatives attend Exliihitions 
and disimss with manufacturers concerning the 
machines they intend to bestride as soon as the 
weather pi*rinits. This selection is far from an 
easy task, as the advantages claimed for one 
chtss of macliine appear in a variety of cases 
counterbalanced hy different advantages in 
another. However, judging from the rapid sale 
and great demand at th(‘ ]iresent time, it 
would appeal* that tin; manufacturers have fairly 
suceeciled in gratifying the particular hobbies 
and cTotcliets of the riders. 

We may therefui*e saft'ly jiredict a season of 
unusual activity in tri(\v cling and bicycling. 
Should the weather prove propitious, not only 
will tin* main roads and ])leasant by lanes of 
our mother-country witm-ss the swiftly gliding 
wheels ; hut, imitating many adventurous pre- 
decessors, the (pmint t>ld buildings of continental 
towns nil! view tourists upon tlieir steel steeds, 
seeking r(‘st from mental toil, hi‘aHh for tlie 
body, recreatit)!! for the mind, and ex2>ericncing 
that keen deliglit and enticing excitement 'wliicli 
only those wlio know can fully appreciate. 

‘THE LAND AFAR OFF.* 

A L.iNi) wheroin bleak winter doth not reign, 

IJiit alway suniiiu;r, sweet unto the core ; 

AVheie broken hearts arc knit in love again, 

And weary souls shall wander out no more ; 

AYhere bliss is greater for all woe before ; 

AVhere fair flowers blow, without eartli’s sad decay, 

And friendship’s happy voices, as of yore — 

Rut tenfold dearer — ne’er again shall say 

‘Farewell ’ — but ever, ‘Welcome to this shore ! * 

Or, ‘ Hail, tired ]>ilgrims to this golden day.* 

And, ‘Como, ye blest, to joys which will not pass 
away 1 ’ 

A country in whose light our souls shall bask ; 

A goodly heritage — where all we sought 
Of liope, and love, and every pleasant task 
Shall centre gladly — far beyond all thought ! 

And He, the Lamb — Who from all evil bought 
Ills chosen people — shall our eyes lichold, 

And graciously, as when on earth He taught. 

Ills voice shall speak again — clear, as of old, 

But with no ring of sorrow in its tone ; 

Ohvd presence, walking in the streets of gold ! 

A mighty King, with people all His own ! 

I’rintcd and Published by W. & R. Chambers, 47 Pater- 
noster Row, London, and 339 High Street, Edinburgh. 
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DOaS : THEIR HUMANE AND RATIONAL 
TREATMENT. 

BY GORDON STAFiLES, R.N. 

IN TWO PARTS. — ]. IN HEALTH. 

Terse and practical I mean to be in 

these papers — for every line of space is valuable 
— I fe«jl it my duty, both to luy readers and 
myself, to make one or two prefatory remarks. 
Th y shall be brief. The advice piven will be 
taken simply for what it is considered "worth ; 
but as a judge at Exhibitions of dogs both in 
this country and abroa<l, as well os reporter on 
such shows for the sporting press, and general 
writer of books and treatises on the management 
of all domestic animals, 1 have had considerable 
experience. All this might go for little, did 1 
not love dogs, and constantly study their ways 
and their welfare ; ainl being the owner of a 
considerable number of canine favourites, that 
lead a very happy life indeed, because their mode 
of being treated is rational, 1 have ample means 
of doing so. Some of the hints I shall give, and 
the suggestions I shall miike for the better treat- 
ment of dogs, may be new to many j but they 
have been w'ell considered, and arc the result of 
an experience which 1 have nof had to go out of 
my way to seek. 

Since dog-shows were first fairly inaugurated 
in this country, our canine friends have taken 
a much higher standing in society, if I may 
BO frame my speech. The breeds have been 
much improved, and the wish to obtain pure 
specimens is quite a craze with many people. 
Tlie highest in the land take honours at such 
great Exhibitions as Birmingham and the Crystal 
I'ulace, and the poorest man in England prefem 
a well-bred dog to a mongrel. Indeed, mongrels 
are fast being improved off the earth ; and I am 
not sorry for it, if only for the simple reason 
that, as a rule, a person will treat with more con- 
sideration an animal of value than a wretched 
cur. Do not understand me to mean by the word 


‘mongrel* a simple cross of one or more breeds. 
A cross is often of value ; but the great object 
of all scientific breeders nowadays is to obtain 
stock in every way suited for the W’ork for which 
they are designed ; so that tlui points or properties 
of each breed arc not, as the uninitiated often 
imagine, merely judges* fancy. Ijet only two 
dogs come to the front to illustrate my meaning. 
The first is the w'ell-known greyhound. For 
speed and endurance, good sight, with power to 
kill and lift a hare, he could not possibly be better 
shaped. From stem to stern he is made to cut 
or cleave the air through which he bounds — even 
his chin seems reduced to a minimum for this 
purpose, and the top part of the nostril points 
outwards ; his head is long and lean, but sufficient 
in muscle withal ; his nostrils but little developed, 
because he depends not on scent ; his eyes are 
bright, liquid, and large, and siglit exquisite ; 
his ears half erect, to catch the slightest sound ; 
liis chest w^auting in breadth, ainl thus presenting 
no resistance to the wind in the forward plunge, 
but deep, nevertheless, to give lung-room and 
power to ‘ stay ; ’ his loins are broad, strong, and 
muscular— ‘for strength he must have — while the 
extraordinary development of muscle on the 
hinder-quarters gives him propelling power. Add 
to this, strong legs, good round cat-like feet, a 
long shapely neck, a tail which acts as a' rudder, 
and a coat like a silken garment, warm and light, 
and we have the ‘bench’ and field properties of 
the greyhound. 

And there is the Highland collie, par exceU 
lence the shepherd’s friend, and often ‘his chief 
mourner,* hut now probably the most fashionable 
of all breeds. I will not go over his points and 
properties. But one has only to think of the work 
he docs, and the weather he works in, and then 
glance at a high-bred specimen, to understand 
thoroughly what I speak of. 

The dog, every one must admit, is man’s 
truest and most faithful friend ; and all right- 
thinking people must agree that he ought to be 
most humanely and kindly treated. Let me, then, 
consider somewhat in detail the most semdble 
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mothoil of usin.i' liim in health, with a view to 
kciMjinj:; liiiii well. 

’Hie first thirif’ one should tliink about, before 
either buyiii" a doj:» or accepting a dog os a gift, 
is a proper place to keep him in. If he is to be a 
house-dog entirely, he will hardly be bo healthy, 
nor will he live so long jus if kept in the fresh 
open air. But people in towns, or even in villages, 
are often compelled from want of space to keep 
indoors the dog that is needed for companionship 
or protection. In this case, while he may roam 
about all day and lie down where he likes, pro- 
vided it be not in front of the fire, for this is moat 
prejudicial to his health, at night his hed should 
be made irt one particular corner. All that is 
needed is a mat or sack or old rug ; but whatever 
it be, let it be? called a bed, so that, when evening 
comes, the dog may be able to attach some definite 
meaning to the words, * Go to Led, boy.* 

An indoor dog’s bed should not be spread bebin<l 
a door, in any draughty ^ace, in a cellar, or uj)on 
a brick or stone floor. To make a bed in 
such spots is cruel and unkind. But to coddle 
him up in a warm bedroom, or to permit him 
to sleep on the sofa, or on one’s own bed, la an 
error in the other direction ; for a dog will not 
be 80 healthy if so treated ; nor, if be is one of 
the beautifully long-couUKl breeds, will bis jacket 
remain for any length of time as it ought to be. 
When many dogs are kei)t out of doors, they 
require a spociiil system of kennelling, which I 
need not describe further than to say it consists 
of a shelter-houae with btraw-covered benchea, 
and a well -ventilate* I door and roof, and a 's\ire 
or fence inclosed run or yard, with a good supply 
of fresh water. 

Where only one or two doga are kejit, the chain 
kennel is usually adoi)te<l. I do not bold with 
chaining dogs at all ; but I canuot help peojdc 
doing so ; it only remains for me, then, to suggest 
some improvement which liumaiiily deniaiuls in 
the usual outdoor dog box or barrel. Take the 
barrel first — it 'is the more primitive. In its 
pristine simplicity, il is simply ji barrel with one 
end knocked out and a chain attached — draughty, 
damp, and dangerous. But given a good, roomy, 
strong, hard-woo«l barrel, any one cjin make a 
comfortable kennel out of it. Thus : scour it widl 
first, and let it dry ; have both on* Is ch>sed 
up, and in tlie side near to one eml proceed to saw 
out a square hole big enough for the animal’s easy 
ingress and exit. Thus you have at once a nice 
kennel, . free from objectionable draughts ; anti 
when well lined with straw, it is all that could 
be desired. The square carpenter-made kennel 
has usuiilly the door in the gable. This is most 
objectionable. By all means have the opening at 
the side, and have the hack to open wdien desir- 
able, for the convenience of cleaning. 

The chain should he as long as possible ; and 
if space be plentiful, it is a good i)lan to have the 
chain ending in a round ring, and this ring to run 
upon a long stretch of strong wire-roj)e, so that 
the poor dog gets quite a range witnout being 
actually free. 1 have not the credit of inventing 
this capital plan ; I first saw it in America when 
‘judging’ tncre. All kennels should have a 
wooden floor, and be raised about a foot above tlie 
ground. 

Kennel-bedding ought to be abundant. Quite 
naif-fill the barrel or box — it will last the longer. 


Dogs greatly appreciate a good bed. Change it 
whenever damp, and change it at least once a 
fortnight whether damp or not. The best bedding 
for \vintcr is oaten or rye strjiw ; the best for 
summer, wbcaten straw. I do not tliink shavings 
so good ; and hay is had, because it fills the coat 
with dust and obnoxious insects. Sprinkling the 
straw well witli a decoction of quassia-wood — two 
handfuls of chips steeped for a day or two in 
half a bucket of water — prevents fleas. Damping 
the dog’s coat with this decoction kills these and 
other vermin. A little turpentine sprinkled over 
the straw luis the same ellect. It is a good plan 
in large kennels to put down a good layer of pi*at- 
earth ; it is a cleanly, wholesome, deodorising 
substratum for the bed. 

Ouhloor kennel dogs should always have an 
abundance of pure fresh water for drinking. The i 
pan should be a broad- bottomed one, not easily 
knocked over. The water should be changed 
every morning, and placed where it shall be out 
of the rays of the sun. In winter,- care sliould 
be taken that it does not get frozen. Pareu- 
tlietically : many shopkeepers in large towns 
have adopted the plan of keeping a dish of 
pure Avater near their doors for thirsty dogs to 
drink from, summer or winter. I ilo not think 
tliey lose anything by being kind to God’s 
creatures. "Would that many more would follow 
their example. If so, we would have fiiwer mad- 
dog panics than, unfortunately, there are at 
present. People, however, are bi*ginning to know 
that muzzling dogs in summer, or depriving them 
of exercise by sbutting them up, is more likely 
to produce tliaii prevent that terrible disease 
rah it a. 

Now a few Avords about food and feeding. 
Pifot as to the liouse-dog. lie is usually a pot — 
too much so Bomtdimes for his own healtli and 
comfort ; and he is fed at all hours of the day, 
and often indulged in dainties, Fuch as sugar, gross 
meats and fat, SAveet cakes, butter, and other 
things most prejudicial to his Avclfare. Beer and 
even spirits are soiiK'timcs giA’^en to them ; and I 
could cite cases of dogs I have knoAvn Avhich 
hecame iiivcteivite drunkards, finding ways and 
ni(*aiis of obtaining intoxicants that Avere asto- 
nishing. 

A dog should 1)0, fed twice a day. I purposely 
itjilicise the Avord ‘twice,’ for although the break- 
fivst shouhl be but a light one, it is a necessity 
of healthful existence. If it be not given, the 
boAvcls become confined, the bile is ejected into the 
stomach ; the dog seeks grass, and relioA^es himself 
in a natural AA^ay of Avhat nature designed as an 
aperient. A bit of dry dog-biscuit, or a drop of 
milk or basin of sbeep’s-licjid br(>tb, is all my OAV’n 
dogs ever liaA^e for breakfast. 

A dog should liJive. liis principal meal— ‘Avith a 
run to folloAv — at four r.»r. in winter, and at five 
ill summer. Variety and change from day to 
day are most essential. Dog-biscuits, dry or 
steeped, and mixed with the liquor that frcsli 
meat or fish has been boiled in, with now and 
then oatmeal porridge, make a good stiiple of diet. 
Bread-crusts steeped may be substituted once a 
week. Meat should be giA’’en ; but unless the 
dog has abundant exercise, too much does harm. 
BoUed greens Bhould bo mixed with the food at 
least twice a week ; but they should be well 
mashed, else our friend will edge them on one 
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side with his nose and leave them. Paunches 
are good as a change ; so arc well-boiled lights 
and sheep’s-hearl and broth. The head should 
be boiled to a jelly ; and no kind of meat should 
be given raw, except now and then a morsel of 
bullock’s liver or milt, to act as a laxative. Never 
give raw lights — they carry down air into the 
stomach, and may produce fatal results. Potatoes, 
rice, and most garden-roots are good, and the 
scraps of the table generally. Much caution 
should be used in giving bones. On no account 
give a dog fish or game or chicken bones. Milk 
when it can be afforded is very good for dogs, 
and buttermilk is a most wholesome drink mr 
them. Let everything you give to a dog he 
cleanly and well cooked, and do not entertain 
the now exploded notion that anything is good 
enough for a dog. Whatever a dog leavers, should 
be thrown to the fowls, and not presented to liim 
again, for the animal is naturally dainty. 

If you want a dog to remain healthy, great 
pains must bo taken that, both personally and 
in all his suiTouiulings, he is kept clean. His 
food and his water ‘should he pure and fresh ; 
the kennel he lies in should always have clean 
bedding, and be periodically scrubbed and dis- 
infected. Even the inside of his leather collar 
should he kept sweet and clean. He ought to be 
brushed, if not combed, every moi*iiiug with an 
ordinary dandy-brush. This not only kexipa the 
coat clean and free from unsightly iiiattiug, but 
encourages the growth of the ‘feather,* as it is 
called. Ho should be washed once a fortnight. 
Washing a dog may seem a simple matter ; but 
th..re is a riglit way and a wrong way of doing 
it, for all that. Here are the directions I shouUl 
give to a tyro. 

Choose a fine day. Wash him in the morning, 
so that he may nfit run the lisk ol catching cold 
or inflammation, by going to bed with a clamp 
coat. Place small dogs in the tub, big ones 
beside it. Take the soap in one hand, and ponr 
the water with the other over the fingers as 

J rou lather. Tlie water must be warm, but not 
jot ; the lather matle on the jacket abundant. 
Leave the bead till the last, else your friend 
will treat you to a shower-bath by shaking 
himself. After he is well lathered and rubbed, 
squeeze and wash out all the soap, first with 
warm, and finally with cold water. Next give 
a douche-bath in the shape of a bucket or two 
of cold water all over ; and hit him run about 
a minute or two to shake himself. Now take 
a rough towel and dry him as well as possible, 
and then take him out immediately for a run. 
You thus get the blood in circulation, and there 
is no fear of his catching cold. Let liim have 
a‘ hit of biscuit when he returns from his walk ; 
and afterwards turn him into his kennel among 
good clean straw. 

Cold and damp and draughts are very injurious 
to a dog*s healtn ; and it is worth while reTuem- 
bering that if a dog has to be exposed for a time 
to the wet without the power of running about 
and keeping warm, he ought to have something 
to eat. Nearly all inflammations in dogs are 
caused by exposure lo cold and wet, while the 
animals are fasting. 

In washing dogs, the mistake of using strong 
alkMine soaps should be avoided. Some people 
use soft soap. Nothing tends more to destroy 
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the gloss of the coat. Tliis gloss is caused by 
nn oily secretion from glands situated at the 
roots of the liair, and is meant by nature to 
lirotoct the coat i'rom damp anil dust. If washed 
off*, therefore, there is a tendency towards catching 
cold, and even skin disease. Tliis may seem a 
small matter ; but it is truly important. Use 
only the mildest of soaps, therefore ; and if the 
dog be a very tiny one, the yolk of egg is better 
even than soap. 

The better to protect outdoor dogs from wet 
or draught, it is a good plan to have the* kennel 
movable, so that the back of it may be placed 
against the wind or rain. If this cannot be 
done, let it face always south or south and west. 
Be most careful that in summer the poor animal 
has the means of protection against the direct rays 
of the sun. It is had enough for a dog to have 
to lie out all night in frost, but it is ten times 
worse for him to be exposed for even a couple 
of hours to a strong summer’s sun. I have known 
dogs drop dead from amp dr. solril ; and 1 have 
seen them digging holes in the gravel where 
they were chained, in a vain endeavour to find 
a cool spot and shelter from the sun’s heat. 

Where many dogs are kept, one cannot be 
too particular in the matter of cleanliness ; and 
after the kennels have been washed down, they 
should be disinfected with carbolic acid in 
Avater — not too strong, for dogs loathe bad 
smells. 

In feeding, always place the food in a clean 
basin or dish ; on no account throw it on the 
ground, for dirt is as injurious to the health 
of a dog as it is to that of any other animal. 

Exercise is most essential to the well-being of 
a dog. A man avIio keeps his dog on chain J'rom 
one month’s end to another, ought himself to 
undergo six Aveeks of precisely the same kind 
of ]miiishment. If Ave Avould have our dogs 
liealthy and happy, comfortable nncl good- 
tempered, Avo. must give tliem their freedom 
for some lime each day. It is better to take 
them for a good run quite away from home. 
My oAvn dogs baAx* a large-sized orcliard as a 
X>laygroiind ; but nevertheless their delight at 
getting beyond its limits is unbounded. 

The liver of a dog is larger in proportion to 
his size lliun it is in the human being, and is 
A’^ery easily put out of order. If the dog has 
not plenty of exercise, tliis organ is sure to 
become unsettled, and the health of the dog 
thereby injuriously afl’ectetl. 

Dogs have often to travel by train with or 
Anthout their masters. They ought always to 
be placed in a strong basket or scientifically 
veutilatf'd roomy box, the ventilating spaces 
being protected by iron bars, not flat, but raised, 
so that a parcel or box cannot depriA^e the dog 
of air. The Companies provide a ‘boot’ for 
dogs. This place is seldom if ever clean ; and 
it is drauglity, were it ever so clean. When dogs 
are sent fm journeys on chain, the collar should be 
a leather one. A metal one slips easily over the 
head. Guards arc, as a rule, kind to dogs. Some- 
times dogs in transit are left longer at stations 
than they ought to bo, and kind-hearted strangers 
often give them a drop of water, or open their 
bags and find a biscuit or morsel of oread for 
them. Such people will have their reword. If 
a label be attacned to fk dog’s chain when he 
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is going to travel, fasten it close to the collar, 
else he may amiise himself by eating it. I saw 
some 'hounds the other day at a station which 
had not a notion where they were bound for, 
and as they had swallowed their labels, the 
railway servants could not tell either ; so both 
dogs and men looked foolish. 

People sometimes put a bit of brimstone in 
a dog’s water-dish, by way of keeping him pure 
and healthy. A pebbhi would do us much good, 
for the, brimstone does not dissolve. But a little 
sulphur now and then in the food is a capital 
thing ; a little gunpowder is better, containing 
as it does, nitre, sulpliur, and charcoal. 

Now, just a word or two in conclusion about 
puppies. Never leave more than five or six for 
the dam to bring up ; and if they are a valuable 
breed or strain, and likely to sell, be prepared 
with a foster-mother, lest more than six be born. 
For the first three weeks, the nnjther attends to 
them. After that, they ought to be tiuight gradu- 
ally to lap ■warm milk, first with a little sugar. 
After a month, a little boiled corn-flour slumld 
be added ; and at this age, comincnee to wean 
gradually, by letting them have day after day 
more food and less motliei’’s milk. Ckmiplete 
the weaning during the seventh week, but, as I 
said, gradiuillyy for sake of both pups and dam. 
Let them have a large shed to run in, and let 
it be a foot-deep in straw, and always clean and 
dry. In good weather, the pups ought to be as 
much as possible in tlic open air. There is 
nothing brings them on so well us playing in 
the sunshine. Pups must have toys, such as 
large hones, old boots, &c. It is wonderful the 
amount of fun they get out of such toys, and 
the amount of good such romping does them. 
Gradually let the food he thicker, and begin soon 
to give them a little broth as wxdl as milk. Feed 
four times a day, till the pups arc three months 
did ; then three times a day until they an*, eight 
months old ; then twice.. Be careful with them 
about teething- time — that is, from the f<»iirth to 
the seventh month, during which time they shed 
the milk-teeth and acquire the permanent ones. 

Never let pups get wet, if possible ; but if 
dirty, wash them w'ell. While the mother is 
suckling, feed her well on the most nutritious 
diet, five or six or seven times a day. 

In my next paper, I shall treat of the com- 
moner ailments of dogs, and have a word or 
two to say about dog-bites, w'hich may he found 
useful 
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OB, A HARD KNOT. 

CHAPTER XX. — THE MEOATHERION. 

It was the noonday — which does not coincide 
exactly with the sun’s meridian according to the 
accredited hour of the Royal Observatory of 
Greenwich — of early London life, and a great 
many men were lunching in the huge saloons 
of that prosperous institution the Megatherion. 
Companies with limited liability, and the pro- 
spectus of each of w^hich must surely be penned 
by the imaginative goose-quill of some sanguine 
poet, are eternally starting concerns destined 


to founder, and setting up gewgaw specula- 
tions that bring profit to none but the auda- 
cious promoter and the official trustee. But the 
Megatherion paid noble dividends, and flourished 
like a green bay- tree. It met a want, a real 
want. Clubs, of various sizes and varying pre- 
tensions, are as numerous now as, in the days 
of Johnson and Boswell — the tavern-haunting 
days — they were scarce. But clubs are too exclu- 
sive. They only admit their own members, with 
the rare priv^ilege of a stranger to dine. Now, 
the big, admirably managed Megatherion was 
ncmtral ground, around the snowy table-cloths 
of which, or on the softly-cushioned divans of 
which, all men became brothers, and it was not 
necessary to submit to the club bf)re, or to meet 
the perp(*tiial clicpie, or to run for ever in a 
monotonous groove. 

The Mogatheriou did its best to reproduce 
some of the best f(*atures of club-life. It did its 
best, too, perhaps not quite consciously, to gal- 
vanise into existence some of the chief merits 
of the old cofl'e.e-house life which the French 
have borrowed from ii.s, since it was in London, 
not Tans, that Pusqua, the Fanariote Greek, first 
browed his coffee, and that the ‘ (Ellina drink — tea,* 
rommcinoratod V)y Mr Samuel Pi*pys, was first 
in vogue. There was less of yawning and more 
of conversation -'Ro cynics avoiTod— in the free 
Megatherion than in some of those Pall-Mall 
y>alaces whore old quidnuncs take possession of 
the bay-windows and doze in the casy-chairs, 
and whence young men are reputed to fly to 
miscalled clubs sot up by specious adventui*erR, 
who dispense with entrance fees and clip sub- 
scriptions, to r(*(‘onp themselves by drugged wines 
and overcharged dinners. Now, at the Mega- 
therion, all admitted that the wines w’erc good 
and not dear, ami the cooking nearly perfect, 
the viands of the best (|iiality, the table-equipage 
faultless, and the waiting good. There are 
spots in the sun, hleinishcs in the purest marble 
of Paros ; and the young men from the Potteries, 
or Lancjishire or Dublin, who came up to London, 
to WTite for Society journals, did grumble that 
ut the Megatherion the potatoes were too few, 
the chops not fat enough, and so forth ; but there 
was a fair pennyworth for the penny. 

At the Megatherion, then, many men were 
gathered together at luncheon-tide, as, much 
later on, a larger jiasembly would congregate 
at the more sacred dinner-hour. At one of the 
tables was a group of visitors to London, officers 
fi-om Ahlcrsbot, two of them ; the others, some 
five young men of some little means, from country 
districts ; while the arbiter who ruled over them 
—though by no means the founder of the feast, 
in the sense of being the paymaster, was the 
only Londoner jfur sang^ the only genuine 
Cockney, included in the company — was no other 
than Ned Tattle, fresh from Egypt, more self- 
important than ever, a pert Lemdon sparrow 
among the diffident rustic chirpers. Mr Tattle 
had, and tided to have, an extensive country 
connection. He did not disdain the little arts 
by which such a connection can be kept up, still 
less the benefits accruing from it. An honorary 
contribution to a locid newspaper now and then, 
in the height of the season — Ned had a deft way 
of handling his pen, and was keen as a sleuth- 
hound on the scent of gossip and scandal — ami a 
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readiness to play the part of cicerone to notables 
from the maniilacturing districts, brought him in 
much provincial renown and some pleasant invita- 
tions auring the autumn. Nor did he disdain, 
UB now, to dine or lunch expensively with younger 
and simpler men than he, who listened to his 
bantam crowing. 

At a much smaller table, within earshot of the 
loud conversation of Mr Tattle and his friends, 
sat two gentlemen, one of whom was Arthur 
Talbot ; while at yet another one, hard by, a 
solitary customer sat at his meal ; a sunburnt 
man this, of seafaring appearance, but wearing 
the glossiest of broa<lcloth, the sprucest of shirt- 
pins, the neatest of neckties, and, in fact, no 
other than Chinese Jack, of Jane Seymour Streetj 
Strand, W.C. At the ISfegatherion there is no 
division of classes. It is a public place of enter- 
tainment, an<l BO, f(jr that matter, arc certain 
gorgeous hoslelries in Republican Paris, the 
Maison d’Or, the Ca^ liicJuij the Cafe Anglais. 
Pierre and Paul may come in if they like, in their 
honest white blouse-s, besmeared by stone-chips 
and mortar, and may rtuir lor the canon of rod 
wine and the bowls of broth, and be li‘gally 
admissible among the starehed waiters ami the 
expensive littinga. But, somehow, the worthy 
Auvergnut stonemasons do not care to try the 
experiment. Just so might Mr^ Whelks, in 
corduroy, plunge into the ^legatherion and order 
whatever he liked and could pay for ; but be 
very sensibly confines his cnsU)m to establish- 
ments where he can feel himself at ease. Chinese 
Jack, at the Megatherion, laboured under no 
hi reditary or educational disadvantage, lie sat 
still, and looked like a merchant skipper, and 
was as sun-browned as an Australian Iruin the 
Plains, and behaved very quietly and like a 
gentleman, seeming Icf listen to nothing, hut 
hearing all, os ii he had been the Ear of 
Dionysius. 

To be a good listener is of itself an art — not 
with a social bios, not to be such a listener us 
was the high-born but mysterious Lovel, when 
he fascinated the garrulous Mr Jonathan Old buck 
in the postchaise journey from the Forth ferry 
to Aberdeen. That sort of listener acts a piU’t, 
a secondary one, it is true, hut still n part that 
admits of a good deal of quiet byj)lay and neat 
stage-business. But to ketq) one’s cars open, as 
did Chinese Jack, to assume the ungrateful cliar- 
acter of an eavesdropper without personal motive 
— this demands a great deal from a man too 
sensible to be imbued with a mere vulgar spirit 
of inquisitiveness. The lodger at Mrs Budgers’s 
private hotel in Jane Seymour Street was pos- 
sessed of an unwearying patience, and could 
endure without wincing the stream of platitudes, 
the feeble jests, the tedious repetitions, the count- 
less ‘said hes’ and ‘said shes,’ and the inexplic- 
able references to unknown circumstances, that 

E oured upon his auricular nerves. ‘ Have I not,’ 
e would say to himself grimly, ‘rocked the 
cradle for hours, and washed and washed, content 
if there were but a few shiny spangles at the 
bottom of all that turbid clay ancl iron-rust and 
shale 1 So it is with the patter of these fools.* 

The particular fool to whose words Chinese 
Jack paid the most attention was little voluble 
Ned Tattle. On the homewanl voyage of the 
good stemnship Cyprus^ he had Lad occasion 


enough to take the measure of that Cockney 
chatterer ; whereas Mr Tootle could have reported 
nothing as to the assisUint-boatswain of the 
Lascars — ‘One. of those native fellows, don’t you 
know I* which boatswain nevertheless hod been 
born within sight of the Norman towers of Costel 
Vawr. The little man was bragging in his 
usual style, and presently he mentioned a name 
that made (fiiiiK'se Jack prick up his ears. 

‘That pretty Lady Leominster — the Marchioness, 
yon know, that I saw so much of in Egypt, where 
poor young Leominster dicil,* explained’ Tattle, 
who did not like to cast his titular pearls before 
swine, and who had a shrewd suspicion that his 
youthful friends, ill grounded in Jh'bntt, might 
mistake her Ladyship for a mere knight’s wife, 
if he did not take the trouble to make them 
cognistint of the sacred strawberry leaves. As 
it was, they wen; all attention. 

‘ Poor young thing ! * resumod Tattle, emptying 
his glass and refilling it. ‘1 saw a good deid 
of her out in Egypt, where we were so intimate ; 
and, indeed, ])oor Leominster consulted me more 
than once about his will. He Innl made he" 
splendid settlements —the towii-hoiise, the Welsh 
border castle, the very finest place,* piimied the 
speaker critically, ‘in all the west, and good 
pheasant covers - pleasant neighbourhood ; and 
then there was his will. But he wanted to add 
a codicil, to make it all sure about the personalty 
— a large sum in consols — and it was aoout that^ 
having no lawyer at hand, that he asked my 
advice.* 

The young men from the country and the 
subalterns of marching regiments eyed their 
London acquaintance with increased respect, as 
the confidant of a Marquis. 

‘It v^as all right,* went on Mr Tattle cheer- 
fully, ‘and BO I saw in a jiffy; but Leominster 
being ill and shaky, was anxious, and I was ghiJ 
to set his mind at rest. Poor fellow ! he died 
there, and was brought buck in his own yochL 
to be buried. And the young Marchioness and 
her sister — a brace of beauties, 1 can teU you— 
came to Southampton with mo. A nice mess 
they have made of it, since * 

‘ A nice mesa ! Wli3% ban" it all, thought 
you said thenj was money in hi'aps ! * ejaculated 
one of the Aldershot officers, who, poor lad, was 
pinched for cash himself, since he had backed the 
wi-ong horse for more money than Ikj could afford, 
last Derby-diiy, and had ever since that fatal race 
been compelled to propitiate tyrannical tailors 
and wheedle unpaid keepers of livcry-stobles. 

‘So there is money in h(*.aps — sixty thousand 
a year in land, besides the funded property and 
foreign securities, as I happen to know,’ returned 
the undaunted Ned, slightly exaggerating the 
Caatel Vawr rent-roll in his desii'c to set the fancy 
picture of his own .painting in a becoming golden 
frame. ‘The question is, who is to have it? 
There can’t bo two ladies paramount, you 
know' * 

‘ Why, surely,* said a stout young manufacturer, 
setting down his knife and fork — ‘why. Tattle, 
you don’t mean to say * 

‘ I do mean ; and the long and short of it come 
to this,* interrupted the Cockney oracle in his 
turn ; and in his glib, saucy way, he proceeded 
to pour into the greedy ears nf his auditory a 
garulcd but tolerably coherent account of the 
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dispute between the sisters as to precedence and 
ideulity, f^aniialied by*many picturesque touches 
as to ‘how mud Sir Pagan was when he lieard 
of it’ — ‘how Lady Barbara, that old cat of quality,’ 
had been ridiculous in her excitement — and how 
the family lawyers w(!re vainly tiying to patch 
up the quarrel by offers of enormous pecuniary 
compensation, to avoid the disgrace of a public 
trial and newspaper disclosures. 

Chinese Jack had noted the effect of these 
speeches and of the comments — more or less foolish 
and flippant — which they provoked, on Arthur 
Talbot, wdiom he perfectly well remembered as 
a chief-cabin passenger on board the Cyjmis. 
lie had seeh the young man’s colour clmngc, 
and an angry light come into his (\yos, and had 
marked the effort that he made to ket‘p calm, 
and to repiHiss the rising indignation 'which we 
nil feel when we chance to hear a dear name 
bandied to and Iro on the coarse and careless lips 
of strangers. 

‘Sweet upon one of them— but which, I 
W'oiidcr?’ was the sneering comment of the 
sun bronzed spy. ‘I have seen him, if I mistake 
not, talking to both, on the moonlit deck. It 
ne-eds all liis 'jdiilosophy to prcvtnit him from 
wringing yonder absurd little creature’s neck ; 
and 1, for one, don’t think the worse of him for 
the, impulse.* 

The conjecture was perfectly accurate. Talbot 
did feel a longing to put a padlock on Mr Tattle’s 
boastful tongue, by any means available ; but it 
was one of those cases in which it is necessary 
to bear pain, as the Spartan boy endured the 
gnawing of the fox. No good could come from 
a squabble in a public place with a blabiut little 
braggart such as his late fellow-traveller, lie 
tried to shut his ears, then, to the little Ooekn(‘y’s 
chatter, and could only marvel at the man’s 
impudence in representing himself as a fiieml 
ana a confidential adviser of the Tie<uniuster 
party ; whereas, to the best of Arthur’s recol- 
lection, there had never been the most casual 
acquaintance between the late Marquis and 
the pert grandson of the Poultry lislimonger. 
There is no smoke, however, without some spark 
of lire ; aud in honest truth, Mr Tattle and the 
Lite lord bad sj)okeii together twnce — once wlieii, 
at Kariiak, Tom had i)roffered the loan of his 
field-glass ; aud once at the First Cataract, w’heu 
he had bori’owed a red-bound guide-book from the 
Marquis. Lord TiCnmiiister bad been the gentlest 
and the simplest of men, and never snubbed an 
intruder ; but os for confidence and counsel, 
there had been none on either side. 

Arthur Talbot, then, sat still, and tried to 
overhear as little as he could of the unw'elcomo 
babble of his noisy neighbours, desecration though 
it seemed to him to hear 7«!r name —hers — tossed 
in this manner to and fro frdin the tongues of 
the disresixjctful. But Chinese Jack, his owti 
sun-hurnt countenance as impassive as a mask, 
drank in all he could, and believed os much, or 
as HtUe, as commended itself to his powerful 
brain and his trained intellect. Presently he, 
too, almost wdneed, os he heard a name familiar 
enough to him. j 

‘It was all — I*m sure of that — that Madame 
de Laloiive, a foreign Countess — you know the ' 
sort of people that go travelling about with titles, | 
the hall-Freuch, half- Polish woman w^e called the | 


Sphinx, at Cairo ; and a very queer bird she 
w’as — very thick with Kourbash Pasha and all 
the Palace* clioue, and gave herself absurd airs. 
Somebody said she’d been a niilliiier on the 
Boulevards in Paris ; aud somebody else that 
her husband had been a Russian Secretory of 
Embassy, sent to Siberia for something rascally. 
Anyhow, 1 am certain she was the wire-puller 
in the wdiole affair, ^fiss Carew *s only a puppet 
in her hands,* summed up Ned Tattle, in a liiial 
eiroH to revive the llaggiiig attention of his 
audience. 

But the young men from the country did not 
care much, or perhaps understand much, about 
foreign Countesses of dubious antecedents ; aud 
the conversation soon got into another groove, 
and the Leominster coronet and estates were no 
longer under discussion. Then (Chinese Jack 
summoned the waiter, ])aid his bill, made his 
unobserved exit from the crow'ded Megatherioii, 
and found himself again upon the free pavement 
outside. 

‘Now to hunt her up,* he said curtly, within 
tlio shadow of his bushy beard. ‘A needle in 
a bundle of hay, of course. But a magnet can 
find a needle — sometimes. Let us try.* 


SHETLAND AND ITS INDUSTRIES. 

TiY SHLUIFF llAMPINl. 

IN TWO TAUTS. — II. ITS FISHERIES. 

The fishing industries of Shetland eonsist of the 
deep-sea or wdiiti‘ lisliing -locally know’n by the 
name of the ‘haaf’ — and the heiTing-fisliing. But 
in addition to tlH*se two main branches, the 
Shetlanders are also largely interested, eitlicr 

i »ersonally or pecuniarily, iii the Fariie and 
ccland cod-tislieries, the North and South Green- 
land seal-fisheries, and the Davis* Straits wlialc- 
li.diing. Jh)nghlv speaking, of tlie iw’enty-niiKi 
iliousaiul seven hundred ainl iive p(*rsons whii-li 
coraj>risc the population of Shetland, more than 
two-lhirds gain their livelihood by the sciu 
Evi'iy crofter is a fisherman ; his adult sons are 
sailors ; his younger children are beach-boys ; bis 
w’ife and daughters are ‘gutters* or packers or 
sailers. The w'hole ishinds live by, smell of, 
talk of nothing but fish. ‘Death to the head 
that wears no hair,* is the popular toast at every 
social gathering. ‘May the. TiOrd open the month 
of the gray lisli, and hand His hiuid about the 
corn,* is the fervent pniyer of every Shetland 
llslicrmau and crofter. If by the white fish — cod, 
ling, and tusk — liti earns his living, the gray fish 
— the saith or coal-lisli and its young, sillocks or 
piltoeks according to age — provide him with food 
for his family. As for yellow or smoked fish, 
they are almost entirely neglected in Shetland. 
Fish dried by exposure to the air only — blaan 
(blow’n) or sooJdt fish, as they are called, are 
the ‘only cured fish w'hich are apprcciutil os 
articles of diet by your true Shcthinder. Of the 
vai'ious fisheries above, enumerated, the ‘haaf* 
W’us, until very recently, by far the most im- 
portant 

Long before the Slietlanders possessed anything 
approaching to a fisbing-flect of their own, the 
teeming waiters around their coasts were annually 
visitcid by the ‘ busses * of the Dutch fisliiug-fiect 
To the Dutch, indeed, the Shetlanders ow^o no 
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inconsiderable amount of their present prosperity. 
All over the islands, these enej-^etic foreijj;ners 
established sttitions, which were the .markets of 
the district — the outlet for its iiiduati-ies, and the 
source of its supplies. The town of Lerwick 
itself is said to have owed its origin to this cir- 
cumstance. For at least two centuries, the yearly 
visit of the Dutch fleet to Bressay Sound was the 
one break in the monotony of the Lerwegian’s 
existence. A great annual fair was liehl in the 
ond of June on a hillock three miles from the 
town, still known by the name of the Hlnlhmders* 
Knowc ;* and some idea of the number of vessels 
which in these brave old limes thronged Lerwick 
harbour during its continuance, may be gained 
from the tradition that it was possible lo cross 
the Sound of Brcissay -- wliieli is a mih^ and a 
half broad — on a bridge, of boats formed by tin* 
Dutch busses anchored bulwark to bulwark. But 
for some time past, tlui number of tin* Dutch 
white-fishing fleet has been gradually diiiiinisliing. 
In 1882 only jibout a bnndred and fifty spent 
Midsummer Day in Lerwick hfu-b(nn'. 

For the last twelve years, the niiinher of fishing- 
boats engaged in the Miaaf^ — which begins in 
April and continues till abmit the middle of 
August— has averaged six huiidred. Ibiriiig the 
years 1872-1874 there was a considerahle decrease. 
But in 1876 the number rose, from live humlred 
and forty-three b) Ih e hundred and sixty-three ; 
in 1881 it reached to tluit cd six hundred ami 
fourteen ; in 1882 it was six hundred and seven ty- 
four. Many of these boats, liowevtT, are Scotch, 
It is stated that for the ‘haal'^ of the rniTent 
ycir, a large, number of Scotch boats have, been 
already engaged ; aiid for lljc* first time, S«t)teh 
oarers will coinjiete with the, Shetlanders in this 
particular bran- li of business. H’ this statement 
is correct, as ve, cannot doubt it to be, there is 
no (jnesLion but. that a considerable iiii[ietU3 will 
be given to an industry, wdiicli, allbough far from 
being neglected, has not yet been developed with 
anything apprciaching to the same dt'gree of 
energy with which the hcrring-lishery lias been 
prosecuteal. 

Hitherto, the princip.d obstacle to the extension 
of both the one and the other of thcM* fi'^herie.s 
has been the cost of the new decked boats which 
it has been found nocessiiry to substitute for the 
old ‘sixerns* or six-oared boats w hich have for 
conturiofl been exclusively cniph>yed by the 
Shetland fishermen. Th(*se ‘sixeriis,’ says the 
Beport of the Shetland Belief Committee, ‘ai’o 
of a build peculiar to the islands, and closely 
resemble the Norwegian yawls. Slimly built, 
about six and a half feet broad, and three feet 
deep, and with from t^venty to tw’enty-one feet 
of keel, they are manned by six men, and carry 
a large lug-sail containing about sixty yards of 
canvas. Although, fi-om 'their frail api>earan(*e, 
they arc not used by south-country fishermen, 
the Shetlanders, acc.uslomed to them from 
infancy, manage them with consummate skill, 
and make marvellous voyages in them on the 
dangerous and boiling seas wliich fiUTTouiid their 
coasts.* But the great storm of July 20tli, 1881 , 
wdiich destroyed the whole of the North Isles 
lishing-fleet, was the death-blow of the sixems. 
Though the Shetlanders w'ere loth to condemn 
their old favourite, and even yet can scarcely 
be got to admit its deficiencies, that unparalleled 


disaster clcarlv proved that safety w^as only to 
be found in boats of stronger build as W'cll as 
of greater register. It is satisfactory, however, 
to tliink that the lesson of that terrible summer’s 
night Inis not been given in vain. ‘ The sixems,’ 
we Icam from the First Aimual Report of the 
Directors of the Shetland Fishermen’s "V^idows* 
Belief Fund, just published, ‘are gradually but 
surely becoming a thing of the past. At the prin- 
cipal stations — Glou]), i’ethahind, and Whaley— 
tile boats hav(i decivjised in number by from 
one-tliird to three-fourths since last year. At 
Ollaberry and Harold swdek, the nuinher is the 
saiiK*, though a decreiuse is expected next year ; 
wdiile from Burravoe, Mid Yell, Mosshark, and 
Havera, come reports of a marked decrease. These 
boats are principally manned by old men, who 
cannot readily adapt themselves to the new large- 
d(*cked bouts wdiicli arc now numerous in the 
islands, and wliich are manned by young men.* 

Thft average annual amount of wdiite fish cured 
for the twelve years from 1870 to 1881 inclusive 
wais eighty-four thousand and thirty-eight hun- 
dredweight. The returns for the year 1876 
were the highest, wdiilst those of the following yeai.* 
were the lowest, during that period. In 1882 the 
(piiiutity amounted to sixtv-eight thousand five 
humlred hundredweight. The ]uice of iisli has of 
late consideruhly advanced, and is still advancing. 
For the wdiile-fudiing of the current year the crews 
are already engaged. The general prices given by 
the curers are, for ling, ])er buiidrechveiglit, eight 
shillings and sixpcaice ; co<l, seven shillings and 
sixiMUice ; tusk, five shillings and sixpence ; 
luililmt, ten shillings till May, and six sliillings 
aftenvards. Even at Biicli prices, there must 
remain a considerable maigiu of i^rofit to the 
exporter. 

A'ery recently, a fresh di*p!U'tnrc Las been mode 
in the Shetland whitt-fisli trade, tin; importance 
of which will be readily jierce.ived, although only 
a rough appro.ximatiun can he ai’rived at as to 
its lU'escnt condition and rate of extension. The 
export of fresh fish— princij)al]y halibut, tliough 
including some cod and ling — packed in ice lor 
tin; English markets, was commeiieed in the year 
1880 by an eiilei^n'ising firm of fish-curci‘s in 
Lci'W'ick, w ho chartered a steamer for tlie purpose. 
In 1882, the ihir<l year of the industry, some 
six or seven firms had emharktid in the business ; 
and the .exports, w hii h in 1880 did not amount to 
a hundred tons, had increased to four hundred 
and twenty. 

It is, liow'CVtT, principally in respect of its 
herring-fisliery that the ]>rogress of Shetland has 
been BO rapid and so marked. 

Brior to the yi‘ar 1875, the curing and export 
of herrings could Bcurcely be said to exist in the 
islands. It was not that the fish did not frequent 
the coast ; then, as iU)W', the shoals vinited Shet- 
land every summer ; and a certain miantity w’-os 
caught by the ‘sixerns,’ and salted for home 
consumption. B(;tween 1870 and 1874 the annual 
number of barrels so cured averaged two thousand 
and sixteen. But in 1876 decked bouts owned by 
Scotch curei’s for the first time made their appear- 
ance in Shetland w'uters. At first the Scotch 
boats had it all their owm W'ay. But in 1877 two 
decked boats were registered as belonging to the 
islands. Five years later — in 1 882 — their number 
had increased to one hundred and eighty-three ; 
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whilst, (luring the ensuing season, it is expected 
that the total number oi‘ boats engaged in the 
fishery will be between seven and eight hundred, 
of which close upon three hundred will belong 
to the ihlands. A glance at the subjoined table 
will show the steady and remarkable progress 
made in this important industry since its com- 
mencement. 


Year. 

Sixerns. 

Dc(*lvcd Bnats. 

HaTTols Cured. 

1875 

8.3 

11 

2,896 

1876 

78 

91 

3,828 

1877 

C7 

32 

.5,451 

1878 

92 

25 

8,458 

1870 

14G 

60 

8,755 

]880 

145 

72 

48,552 

1881 

142 

134 

69,5SG 

1882 

100 

200 

134,000 


It is, of course, impossible to say whether the 
trade will continue to maintain its present high 
figure. If it does, the future prosperity of Shet- 
land is assured. For the moment, its supremacy 
os a herring-curing station in the north of Scot- 
land is rlisputed liy Fraserburgh alone. 

Already the effects of this rapid development 
are beginning to show, not in Lerwick only, but 
all over the islands. Stations arc being every- 
where erected, curing-sheds put up, fishermen’s 
houses built, piers construct’d, shops opened. 
.The boat-building trade during ivinter has been 
very brisk, and many new boats have been ordered 
from the south. In Lerwick, the price of land near 
the docks suitable for curing-stations baa gone up 
at least a hundred per cent. Even at tlie high 
figure at which it is being sold or let, acquirers 
are not far to seek. Eleven new stations have 
been erected — cliiefly for south-country curers — 
during the past winter, raising the total of those 
in the neighbourhood of the town, including the 
island of Bresaay, to tw'onty-three. 

The principal districts at which, during the 
current year, the herring-fleet will fish are: on 
the west side of the islands, Walls, Scalloway, 
Whiteness, and the islands of Pupa, Burra, aii(l 
Trondra ; and on the east side, Lerwick, Yell, 
and Unst. About half of the cast-side fleet w ill 
be stationed at Lerwdek ; tlie other half will be 
divided between Yell and Unst 

During the two herring seasons — the west side 
commencing in June and ending in July, and 
the east side commencing in August and ending 
in October — the departure and arrival of the 
fishing-fleet is one of the most striking and 
picturesque sights wdiich Slu’tland has to offer 
to the stranger. Boats of all nationalities arc 
to be found in the fleet — many Irish, more 
Scotch, some French, some Prussian, some fi’om 
Yarmouth and Lowestoft, others from the Isle 
of Man. The Dutch herring-fleet, which in 
1873 consisted of one hundred and four vessels, 
and in 1882 of four hundred and ten, for the 
most port fish in Shetland w'atcrs. Occasionally 
disputes arise — quarrels about nets, squabbles 
about the fishing-grounds of the various vessels 
and nationalities ; but, os a rule, order is fairly 
observed. It is not, however, to be expected that, 
as the fishings increase, this immunity from 
serious disturbance will continue to prevail 
Even now, tlie presence of a fishery cruiser to 

■ ' 


exercise the functions of a marine police is 
imperatively reauired ; and it is to be hoped that 
the new Scottisli Fishery Board, from wliich so 
much is expected, will feel it to be their duty to 
provide the islanders witli this protection before 
the commencement of the approaching fishing- 
season. 

The increase in the herring-fishing has been 
followed by a proportionate and natui-al decrease 
in the importiince of the other industries of the 
islands. The amount of capital sunk and the 
number of Shetlanders employed in the Faroe and 
Iceland cod-fisberies, the Greenland seal, and the 
Davis* Straits w'hale fishings are slowly but surely 
decreasing. In 1882 the number of Shetland 
hands who shipped for the Greenland fishing was 
only three hundred — the lowest for many years ; 
and not more than two hundred Shetlanders 
embarked on board the whalers for the samci year. 

It is by a reference to the official returns of 
the Customs and the Boai d of Trade that we can 
most readily appreciate the rapidity of the rise 
and the present importance of tlie mercantile and 
industrial interests of the Shetland Islands. In 
1870 the value of the exports of Shiitlaiid, con- 
sisting entirely of salt herrings, dried salted cod 
and ling, was L.25,387 ; in 1882 their value was 
L.170,622 — an increase of L.1 45,235. The shipping 
returns for the same 3 '^ears show a similar increase 
alike in its foreign and its coasting trade. To 
take the latter only : — In 1870 the inw\ard car- 
goes (one Imiidred and eighty-six vessels) were 
27,077 tons, and the outward cargoes (one hundred 
and sixty-one vesseds) were 20,203. In 1882 the 
inwanl cargoes (thre^e hundred and ninety-six 
vessels) were 65,271 tons ; the outward cargoes 
(two hundred and eighteen vessels) were 40,165. 
Such figures req^uire no comment. 

That a great lutiire is in store for these hitherto 
poor and almost unknown islands is a truth in 
which the Shetlandcirs themselves at least impli- 
citly believe. The facts and figures stated in this 
and the preceding arliL-k* will perhaps enable the 
reader to Judge how far their pretensions are well 
founded. 


BENJAMIN BLUNT, MARINER. 

IN TlIllUP] ClIArTERS.— CONCLUSION. 

PiiESENTLY Mr Blunt came back from the window 
and sat down near the table. ‘ Lady Trevor, I 
have a question to ask you,* he said. Ilis voice 
sounded husky and strange even to himself. 
‘You do not remeinher ,your mother?* 

‘Poor dear mamma died when I was' quite 
an infant.* 

‘Nor do you remember your father?* 

‘No; 1 have not the faintest recollection of 
my father.’ 

‘ And you have never been told anything about 
either of them !* 

‘ Ob, Mr Blunt, how do you know that ? You 
tell me things that make me sad. How do you, 
an old fisherman, know so much about me and 
mine ? * 

‘Listen, Lady Trevor. I, Benjamin Blunt, an 
old fisherman, as you say, knew both your father 
and your mother.* 

‘You knew my father and mother, Mr Blunt! 
You would not deceive me in this ; I know you 
would not. And, as you say, no one ever told 
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me anything about them. You will tell me about 
them, will you not ? I think about them both — 
oh ! so often. But my uncle and aunt have 
never allowed me even to mention their names, 
and that has been the only unhappiness of my 
life.* 

‘I will tell yon what I know about them on 
one condition — tliat you never mention to a 
soul, except your husband, what I am now going 
to say to you.* Ho spoke •with a simple dignity 
that did not fail to impress his hearer. 

*I promise,* came the low reply ■without a 
moment*8 hesitation. 

Old Riley was basking in the genial warmth 
of the fire. He neither stirred nor spoke, and 
the others Fcenietl to have forgotten his presence. 

Eor a few moments, Benjamin Blunt’s gaze 
went out through the sunlit window ; and one 
might have thought he w'as watching the white- 
plumed waves as they came rolling shoreward ; 
out in tmth he saw them not at all. He came 
back to the present with a sigh, and when he 
began to speak, it was in a low troubled voice, 
which, however, gathered strength as he went 
on with his naiTaiive. ‘Your grandmother, the 
lady whose likeness is in that locket, ran away 
fi’om home to many a strolling pla3'^er. It seemed 
to lier friends as if she had disgraced herself and 
them, and they would have nothing more to do 
with her. After a time, your mother wjus born, 
anil a few years later your grandfather the actor 
died. Then your grandmother took to keening 
a child’s school in a country village, and there 
your mother grew up, knowing nothing of her 
fine relations. Then your grandmother died, and 
your mother was thrown on the world. It was 
just about that time that — that my friend — 
a man in fact, known well to me, saw her and 
fell in love witli her. He was a rough, plain- 
spoken fellow, years older than she — but not 
bud at heart, 1 think. He only knew your 
mother as the daughter of the village school- 
mistress. Well, he loved her as much as a man 
can love ; and she — perhaps because she had no 
longer a home — agreed, after a time, to be bis 
wife.* 

‘But she loved him in return, did she not, Mr 
Blunt 1* 

‘She grew to love him afterwai’ds— to love him 
very dearly. Well, tliey were as happy together 
as all the birds in the wood ; and tlnm by-and-by 
you were born, ' imd they seemed happier still. 
But not for long. Your mollier—dieii.* There 
was a sob in the old fisherman’s voice as he spoke 
the last word. 

Lady Janet slipped off her chjiir, and kneeling 
on one knee, took one of his rough hands in both 
hers and pressed it to her cheek. 

‘Well, he — my friend, you know — was nearly 
broken-hearted ; but for the sake of the little one 
that was left him— for your sake— he tried to 
bear up like a man. I — 1 used to see a good deal 
of my friend at that time, and I often used to 
take you out — that is, he and I used together — 
into the fields and lanes where the wild-flowers 
■were a-growing, or down on the shore to gather 
shells for a necklace, or into the little churchyard 
where your mother lay sleeping ; and he used to 
say that the Janet he had lost was coming back 
to him in you, for you had her eyes and her 
hair, and just the same sunny smile ; and after a 


time he began to. feel that there was something 
left worth living for.* 

‘ Pray go on, dear Mr Blunt.* 

‘Well, one day a *ciitc lawyer chap came down 
from London. Your imcle and aunt had lost 
all their children. You were their nearest 
relation, and tluy wanted you to go and live 
with them, and they would bring you up as a 
lady, and when they died, you woiiltf come in for 
all their money.* 

‘ Yes, yes ! My father and I were to go and live 
in London wdth my uncle and aunt.* 

‘ You were to go ; but not your father. He 
was a rmigh, igntu’ant fellow, and they wanted 
notlnng to do with him.* 

‘ But my father would not let me go ? * 

‘At first he said no. But the lawyer came 
again and again, and told him how he was stand- 
ing in his little gill’s light — how, away from 
him, she would be taugbt and brought up as 
a lady — be rich and happy. How, with him, she 
would grow up a poor, ignorant, eountiy girl, and 
as such she must live and die. At last they 
persuaded him -my friend, I mean — to let h*i 
little daughter go.* 

‘Oh, if he had but kept her! I would rather 
have had his love than all the ‘ riches in the 
world.’ 

‘ He thought — God help him ! — that he was 
doing the best he could for his little girl. They 
bound him down by a solemn ))ronii8e never to 
tiy to see her or interfere with her in any way. 
But he would not take the money they offered 
him — no, thank heavcir! he would not take their 
money.* 

‘ Poor papa ! He did it for the best —ho did 
it for my sake— but he rIiouIiI not have let 
me go.* 

‘For a long time after yon had gone, he was 
like a crazy man. Day after day he went to the 
Willow Pool with his mind made up to end his 
troubles under its black w^ators. But there was 
something, he could hardly tell what, that kept 
him back. He seemed to hear his wife’s voice 
whispering to him from among the trees, and 
he put off doing it till another da,v.* 

‘Why did he not feteli me back ? How happy 
we should have been together ! But where is ne 
now ? Can you not take me to him ? ’ 

Slow!}", mournfully, the old fisherniaii shook 
his head. • 

‘ Do not ttill me it is too late ! — that — that* 

Very tenderly he laid a hand on the fair young 
head, ‘ Your — your fatlier is dead ! ’ 

She covered her face with her hands and wept 
silently. 

Mr Blunt’s arms went out involuntarily as if 
to clasp her to his heart ; hut next moment he 
drew them back. ‘ No, no I God help me ! it 
must not be,* he murmured. 

‘But you can tell me where his grave isl’ 
said Janet presently in a broken’ voice. ‘You 
will take me to it, will you not- to his and my 
mother’s grave ? * 

The fisherman rose from his chair and then eat 
down again. His features were working strangely. 
‘What shall I eay ? how shall I put her off?* he 
asked himself. Then he said aloud : ‘ Your father 
died at sea.* 

‘ Poor — poor papa ! But you were with him 
when he died ? * 
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< Yea — I was with him. His last words, his 


lost tlioughts, were of you. He pictured you in 
in's mind crowing up refined, educated, a lady. 
He pictured you married to some rich gentleman, 
who would love you and cherish you and make 
you happy. And when ho thought of all this, 


you happy. And when ho thought of all this, 
and of how little he could have done for you 
had he kept you to liimsclf, he said : “ My 
sufferings arc nothing. Everything has happened 
for the best."* 

Janet stood up. Her face w’as veuy pale ; she 
gazed at Ben through a mist of tears. ‘ They are 
both dead,* she said ; ‘ both father and mother 
lost to me for ever ; but it is something to have 
learned their history, sad though it be*. And you 
knew them both— were the friend of both ! 
These hands have touched them— those eyes 
have seen them — you have spoken with them 
as you have spoken wdth me. And now you 
have saved the daughter in the boat called by 
the mother’s name ! * Her arms went round his 
neck ; she pressed her lips to his cheek once, 
twice, tenderly, lovingly, as a daughter might 
do. ‘ I kiss you for the love you luid for those 
I shall never see in this world. Think of ‘me 
— find a nook .for me in your heart, as if 1 W'cre 
a child — a daughter of your own.* 

During the hist few niiimte.s, Riley had 
%voke up to the fact that sonuithing out of the 
ordinary way was being enacted at his elbow. 
It may be that be was not (^uitc so bard of 
bearing as people generally credited him with 
being, and that a poition of the dialogue between 
Blunt and Lady Janet had been comprcdicnded 
by him. In any case, an uinvonted gleam of 
intelligence lighted U]^ liis withered mask of a 
face and brigUteiuid his eyes. ‘ I’retty clear ! * 
he muttered to hiinsi'lf. ‘ Why, that must be 
Ben’s own dauglitcr--the little Janet he used 
to talk about so much twenty years ago. And 
she don’t recollect her own fathc-r ! Lord, Lord ! 
how these young uns do grow.* 

For a moment or twi» Bon could not speak. 
Then he said : ‘ 1 do think of you, and always 
shall, as if you were my own child. But after 
to-day, I shall never see you again — never again ! * 

‘You must not say that. Wlicii my husband 
and I come back from India * 

‘ Ben Blunt will be sleeping cpiictly under | 
the turf. But — you will send me your likeness 
and a lock of your hair befijre you leave liliiglaud ? 
1 have some of your mother’s hair, and — and 
you shall have half of it.’ Then he added, 
speaking to himself : ‘ Only half ; the rest to be 
buried with me.* 

Old Bilejr -was still maundering to himself, 
‘And to think she don’t know it’s her father 
she ’s a-tcilking to ! * he murmui’cd. 

At this moimmt, Phil Gaylor entered the room 
carrying a letter in his hand, which he pre.*vmtcd 
to Lady Janet* ‘A note fi^r your Ladyship from 
Sir Harry Trevor,’ he said. 

‘A note from my husband!* slic exclaimed 
with a little trepidation. ‘Why has he not come 
ill person ? * With that she tore open the envelope, 
and read as follows : 

My Dahlinq — L ord Portisdown having heard 
of the wreck, has just driven over to see ns. 
He is going up to town to-day, and is anxious 
that we should accompany him. There is only 


just time to catch tlie forenoon train at Deep- 
dale. I have sent a carriage to take you to the 
station, where his lordship and I will meet yon. 
Thank our preserver, Mr Blunt, for me. Tell 
him that I greatly regret not having seen him 
at the hotel this morning. 1 inclose a bank-note 
for fifty pounds — all I have with me — ^which 

E lease give him in our joint names, to be used 
y him in any way he may deem best. I will 
I write to him cither from London or Southampton, 
and inclose a further remittance for the benefit 
of the bravo fellows who were Mr Blunt’s com- 
panions last night. We owe all of them a vast 
debt of gratitude. Shirt for tlic station as quickly 
as possible after receiving ibis, or we shall miss 
our train. — Yours, Harry. 

Tlie vision of a carriage at the garden gate 
brought Ruth into the rf)om. 

Having read the note over to herself, Lady 
Janet now proceeded to read it aloud. ‘I must 
go at once,* she said, with a wistful look at Ben 
as she laid the bank-note on the table. 

‘ The carriage is at the gate,’ nunarked Phil 
Ruth, taking the hint, quitted the room for 
a moment, returning presently with Lady Janet’s 
})hiid and hat. The latter article she regarded 
ruefully. The salt water had spoiled its beauty 
for ever. 

‘Yes, I must go,’ nqieated Lady Janet as she 
took one of Ben’s bunds in hers. ‘But I shall not 
forget this morning. I shall love you, and often 
think of you when I am far away from dear old 
England. And you will not forget me, will youl* 
‘i^^rgetyou! Ah’ 

‘Wo sluill only he away three years. I shall 
write to yon, and eitlier you or Ruth must answer 
me. And now — ^farewell ! How my heart clings 
to you I When 1 was a little child, and you 
carried me in your arms, I feel that I must have 
loved you very iniicli. 1 love you very much 
now. I'arewell ! * Once more her arms were round 
his neck ; once inoi-e her lips wtTc pressed to his. 

‘ h^•l^ewe^l — niy darling — farewell ! ’ The words 
were little more than a whisper. The tears that 
he had hept hack so manfully would be restrained 
no longer. lie. sat. down on the nearest chair a!id 
the others turned their faces away ; they felt that 
his grief was sacred. 

Lady Janet turned to Ruth and embraced her 
afiectionatcly. ‘You must promise to write to 
me,* she said. 

‘Oh! yoiu: Ladyship!’ exclaimed Ruth in 
di.smay. 

‘And let me know before the wedding comes 
off. We sliall not forget cither you or Phil* 
This Avas siiid in a whisper. 

I’liil stood Avith his hand on the latch of the 
door. Lady Janet turned to Riley, who had 
risen from his easy-chair and was now standing 
in the michlle of the room. ‘ Good-bye, Riley, 
she said, holding out a hand to him. 

The old man looked fixedly at her for a 
moment or tAA^o, then lifting a skinny finger and 
pointing it at Ben, he said : ‘You ’re not going to 
IcaA'c him like that, are you 1 ’ 

A startled look came into Lady Janet’s blue 
eyes. ‘ Leave him like that, Mr Riley ! I don’t , 
understand you.* 

‘You’re not going to leave your father like 
that, are you ? * 
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‘ My father ! * 

‘Your father,* quoth the old man, ‘as sure as 
you stand there.* 

3<\)r a moment or two Lady Janet stood with 
her hand pressed to her side and a dazed look in 
her eyes, as of one suddenly roused from sleep. 
Then with a cry she flung hei-self on her knees 
by the side of Ben’s ehair. ‘Are you — you who 
saved my life — my fatluir 1 * 

He laid a trembling hand on each of her 
phoulders, while a strange light come suddenly | 
into his eyes. The secret he had kept so faithfully 
for twenty years had been told by another. He 
wuis absolved from his promise. His lu‘ad bent 
forward till his lips toudied the golden ripples of 
her hair. ‘ Janet ! — my child ! * 

Author^ 8 Note. — Tliis story having been drama- 
tised, and the provisions of the law as regar«ls 
dramatic copyright ha^ung been duly complied 
with, any infringement of the author’s rights 
becomes actionable. 

SALADS. 

Much attention has during lat(*. 3 ^ears been turned 
to the most economical, rational, and nutritious 
way of cooking food. Our cooking has no doubt 
vastly improved since proper training in the art 
has become available ; out at the same time the 
knowledge of the constituents of food-stufls, their 
value and iinpoiiunce, has not been so widely 
disseminated. In no way is tins fact so dis- 
tinguishable as in our restricted use of salads, j 
A certaiu XDroportioii of food daily, fresh and j 
uncooked, is essential to health ; hut not only j 
are salads excluded from our general dietary, 
but fresh fruits folhjwing dinner are considered | 
an extravagance in an ordinary middle-class 
family, except when guests are expected. This 
is a mistaken idea. Both salads and fruits ore 
cheap articles of food, and require little or no 
pn*f)aration, and the fact that in eating them 
uncooked we have the full benefit of their mineral 
constituents, potash, soda, &c., which are often 
lost in boiling vegetables, should induce British 
housewives to serve them more frequently. In 
one or two books on Food, we liud salads 
mentioned as ‘ a pleasant variety of food ; * but 
in others, notably in the collection of lectures 
dclivereil at the South Kensington Museum by 
Dr Laiikester, wdiilst he was Superintendent of 
the Animal Product and Food Collections, we 
see he dwells upon tlio urgent nccessit}-, if 
health is to be Kept in perfect integrity, of 
eating some uncooked vegetables or fi'uits every 
day. 

Most people would like salads if onl^*' they 
had suflicient variety ; but generally our ideas 
on BJilad are expressed in the old mixture 
of lettuce with beetroot, endive with beetroot, 
or plain lettuce. Amongst other nations, the 
French, Hussians, Gcimans, and Americans espe- 
cially, we find these only used as a foundation 
for a salad, the most pleasing varieties being 
obtained by different modes of dressing and the 
admixture of several flavouring substances — the 
fourniture, as the French call it. This consists .of 
herbs such as chervil, tarragon, sorrel, and chives. 
But besides these, we might with advantage 
use celeiy, radishes, tomatoes, cold potatoes, red 


pickled cabbage, even daisy and dandelion leaves. 
The dandelion is extensively employed as salad 
on the continent, but rarely in England. At the 
end of winter — the most difficult time to provide 
salads — the dandelion comes in very usef^ To 
pi-epare it, the oi*dinary wild-garden dandelion 
should be taken when young and its leaves tied 
up Like a lettuce, or the plant covered over with 
a pot. Its leaves ai'e thereby blanched, and it 
loses its hitteniess. Daisy-leaves require no such 
attention — they are simply used in their natural 
condition. 

Salad to bo ■f)alatable requires not only a tasty 
dressing, but fresh, well-washed vegetables. The 
best plan to prevent the ai>pcarance of any objec- 
tionable garden inso.cts at table is to wash all the 
salad coiistitiieiits in a basin of cold water into 
which a good-sizcul lump of salt has been tin-own. 
*riit;n, before beginning the dressing, the salad 
should be tom apai-t by the fingers, when no 
silver knife is handy, dried in a clean cloth, or, 
better still, swung in a net, so that it may not 
be wet enough to impoverish the dressing. To 
l)ogin with a simple salad dressing, we may take 
the advice conbiiiicid in the old Spanish proverb : 
To iiijike a good salad, four ])ersons are required — 
a counscdlor for salt, a miser for vinegar, a spend- 
thrift for oil, and a luadman to stir all together. 
This w'e may j)araphrase to mean, tliat over a 
salad filling an ordinary-sized bowl, we should 
sprinkle a salt- spoonful of salt, mix a dessert- 
spoonful of vinegar with three times as many of 
oil ; pour it over the ^hul, and stir w^ell with a 
wooden spoon and fork. Those who like a hot 
flavouring, should add either pepper or mustard. 
If pepper, it must be shaken over the salad after 
the salt ; if juustard, it must be mixed with the 
vinegar before adding the oil. Tn Switzerland, a 
favourite dressing consi.sts of two ounces of cheese 


pounded, a table-spoonful of vinegar, a little salt 
and i^opper, and table-si^ooniuls of olive or 

salad ou. Another simidc dressing is a fresh raw 
egg well beaten, a t(!a-si)()uiifu] of mixed mustai-d, 
three tahle-spooiifuls of oil, with vinegar added, 
when the mixture is quite smoutli to dilute and 
flavoui-. A variation of this is to boil an egg 
hard, put its yolk into a basin, bniak it up finely 
with a wooden spoon, add a little French mustard 
or l)cpper, and salt, and while stirring evenly and 
continuous!}", pour in drop by drop three or four 
dessert-spoonfuls of oil, and at the end dilute with 
a dessert-spoonful of tarragon vinegar. These 
dressings are all palatable with fresh gi*een salad ; 
but a diifercncc must be made iu the case of cold 
boiled vegetables whicli can be served in the 
form of a salad. It is better to serve surplus 
vegiitablcs as salads than to rewarm them. 

Fotato-scraps cut into small dice-shapes, carrots 
cut up finely, white liai-icot beans, lentils, cold 
peas, turnii>s, becti’oot, &c., may be serv^ all 
mixed togetbi;r dressed with a rioii mayonnaise, 
and will make a delicious olF-hand dish. But 
potatoes are also phjasant in summer served cold 
as salad, instead of liot as an oidinary vegetable. 
Potato salad is also a good supper-dish for winter 
evenings. The kidney potato is the best kind for 
making the salad with in summer ; and in winter, 
the red potato should be used, os the regents or 
any floury i)okitoes crumble too much to dress 
-welL In preparing potatoes for this purpose, 
it is nccessaiy to put tliem into cold water in their 
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skins, with a good table-spoonful of salt to about 
a dozen potatoes. They must then be allowed 
to boil up, and afterwards left to simmer gently 
until quite tender. When cold, they are peeled, 
and cut up into rounds as thin as possible. A 
layer of the slices is then spread over a gloss dish, 
sprinkled with pepper, salt, finely shred spring 
onions, and some chopped parsley, or inustard anil 
cress, and then saturated with oil and vinegar. 
Kac)i successive layer, until the dish is full, must 
be dressed in the same manner. Tliis is the only 
salad where as much vinegar as oil is required. 
Generally speaking, in otlier salads vinegar is 
used in about the proportion of one to four of oil ; 
but potatoes require a great deal more, because 
of the amount of starch they contain ; and not 
less than three spoonfuls of vinegar to four of 
oil will evcT be sufficient. Some find their tiisie 
best suited by mixing equal quantities. The 
French put garlic into their potato salads ; but 
though wholesome, it is not a favourite flavouring | 
substance with English-speaking people. | 

Where a soup^on of the flavour is not objected 
to, a good plan is to rub a dry crust of bread with j 
garlic or leek or onion, and place the crust 
at the bottom of the dish. This plan may be 
adopted for all salads, or the salad bowl may be 
ruboed round with the root, to attain the same 
object. 

Another delicious salad is a lobster or salmon 
salad, one which is occasionally attempted, but 
rarely successfully so, by the inexperienced ama- 
teur. Tinne<l lobster or salmon is not very 
agreeable in this form, and the dish, therefore, 
snould never be tried except when the fish are 
in full season. The best way to set to work 
to turn out a nice lobstiu’ sahul is to get a good 
fresh lobster, cut it down the centre of the back ; 
take out the flesh ; divide each half into two, 
three, or four pieces ; get the flesh out of the 
claws ; and put it all to stand on a ch^an plate in 
a mixture of oil, vinegar, pepper, and salt, whibt 
the other preparations are oeiug maile. These 
consist in cutting off the green or outer leaves 
of the lettuce and emlive, and washing them 
thoroughly in cold salt water with Ji little mustard 
and cress ; drying them wtdl ; cutting the beet- 
root into thinly sliced rounds or small dice ; 
furrowing the cucumber in and out, slicing it, 
and laying it in a little water, so that it may 
swell and look iiretty ; and putting two or three 
eggs on the fire to boil until hard. The dressing 
or mayonnaise is then commenced. Into a good- 
sized round basin, a tea-spoonful of salt and half 
a tea-Bpoonful of pepper are fii'st thrown ; for if 
they are forgotten, and added later, they make 
the dressing lumpy ; the whites of tw'o eggs are 
then drained off into a wdne-glass, and their yolks 
put into the basin, and well stiri’ed until smoothly 
mixed wdth the pepper and salt. A wooden 
spoon is the best for the purpose ; and the stirring 
once begun, must be continued throughout in the 
some direction, or another cause of curdling will 
be produced. The best plan is always to stir 
with the bowl of the spoon towards one's self, 
and from right to left. After the yolks are well 
stirred, a gill of salad oil must be added very gra- 
dually, the stimng continuing slowly and evenly. 
It is important that the oil should bo poured in 
drop by drop continuously, and the stirring be 
properly done, or the mixture will neither thicken 


properly nor be smooth. In very warm weather, 
it is sometimes difficult, even with the utmost 
ciire, to get it to thicken well, the heat keeping 
it liquid. Where this is the case, the basin should 
be placed in cold water whilst the stirring is going 
on, and care should be taken to keep the spoon 
cold. After the oil is all stinted in, vinegar or 
lemon-juice to tsiste should be added. Lemon- 
juice will lighten tlie colour of the mayonnaise ; 
ordinary vinegar wdll make it darker ; whilst 
tarragon vinegtu* will very much improve the 
flavour of the now completed mayonnaise. A 
good thick layer of salad is then taken, dipped 
right into the mayonnaise, and put on the dish ; 
successive layers follow until there is enough. 
The lobster is next taken from its dressing, and 
tastefully arranged in the centre and round the 
sides of the dish ; tin* finish being givim by orna- 
menting the dish with slices of hard-boiled egg, 
cucumber, and beetroot. 

A 'word in conclusion as to salad bowls. A 
lobhter mnyonnaise is never dressed in the dish 
in which it is served ; its shape, therefore, is 
immaterial. But it is important that a bowl 
in which ordinary salad is to be dressed should 
be round, and not oval. In France, a complete? 
dinner service comprises several sizes of salad* 
bowls. We in England are content with one 
size for the service of one, two, or a dozen people, 
and are never very particular as to the shape. 
Stirring or mixing cannot be properly done in 
oval-shaped dishes of small depth, yet this is the 
form most frequently offered for purchase. It is 
time that we made up our minds to two things — 
first, that every housewife should have three or 
four rouiul suhid howls of varying size ; and 
second, Unit no salad should be offered to a guest 
which has not previously been well mixed with 
a tasty dressing. Serving a Cos-lettuce longitudin- 
ally cut for each guest to dniss as he pleases, on 
the crescentic plates which have been introduced, 
is barbiirouH, and unworthy the name of salad. 

THE PROFITS OF BEE-KEEPING. 

Whf.N” intelligence is brought to bear upon 
bee-keeping, that pursuit may he made amply 
remunerative. Taking the average of the expen- 
diture and income from ten hives over ten years, 
a bee-keeper — a country labourer — informed the 
writer that diu’ing that period his outlay was 
sixty pounds, and his income two hundred and 
sixty-nine pounds ; or an average of nearly 
twenty-one pounds of clear ’gain each year. 
Tf bee-keeping gives such large profits as this, 
it may be asked : * Wliy have not capitalists 
turned their attention to this industry 1 * Simply 
because a monopoly is impossible. Only a few 
hives can be placed here and there, the flowers 
being widely scattered. This is why bee-keeping 
is BO suitable for labourers and others who are 
poor, and to whom twenty, ten, or even five 
pounds a year extra is an immense boon. The 
labourer before referred to said to the writer : 
‘But for my bees, I do not know how I could 
have brought up my family.* 

We have given one instance of the profits of 
bee-keeping, and it is much less favourable than 
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many. A gardener in East Lothian, a year or 
two ago, published a detailed account of the 
profits from one hive one season, and it amounted 
to seven pounds. We know of a railway ollicial 
who, from twenty-five hives, sold one hundred 
and seven pounds-worth of honey in 1878 ! 
Certainly he lived in a particularly favourable 
locality, and 1878 was a favourable year ; but even 
greater returns have been realised than that. We 
do not mention such instances in order to make 
people believe that they have only to go in for 
Due-keoping in order to clear large sums, but 
rather to show what chanc.es peoide in the 
country have of bettering their condition. It 
must be kept in mind that there are many 
localities where, taking one year with another, 
an average of two pounds per liivc may be 
realised. 

Home honey sells at a high price — seldom less 
than two shillings per pound retail. But, it may 
be asked, if country working-men all take to bee- 
keeping, will not tlie prices fall aiul the profits 
become less? We don ttl link so. In fact, there 
are reasons for believing the opposite. The taste 
for honey and the demand for it are spreading, 
BO much so, that immense quantities of very 
inferior stuff are annually imported from America 
to supply the demand ; and this honey finds a 
ready sale. Of course it scdls at a much lower ! 
price than the genuine article, and is used by ! 
a class that would tliiiik twice before giving s 
half-a- crown for a pciund of honey ; though in I 
reality they pay much more, for only a small | 
prf 'portion of what they buy as foreign honey ' 
really is honey. 

‘You can’t adulterate eggs,’ people will tell 
you; ‘nor yet honey, if you buy it in the comb, 
just as the bees have left it, sealed and stamped 
with their own peculiar trade-mark.’ And yet 
there is nothing more adulterated than much of 
the honey sent to us from across the Atlantic. 
The makers of wooden nutmegs, of cheese from 
lard, butter from suet, and who send tlie ‘l)est 
Belfast hams’ from Chicago direct, are fit enough 
for adulterating honey, even though it be sent 
across the Atlantic ‘just as tlic bees left it.’ And 
adulterated honey is a much more objectionable 
compound than sham cheese or oleonmi’garine. 
Most of it is nothing more than that glucose 
or artificial grape-sugar now so largely manu- 
factured in the States for making spirits, and 
for the adulteration of sugar, liouey, preserves, 
and everything sw(?et. But it is sweet, and bees 
will store up anything sweet. They are allowed 
to gather honey by day, and are liberally fed 
with this artificially prepared stuff by nighty so 
that the real honey and the false are stored side 
by side. The real thing only serves to gain 
enough of the odour and a little of the flavour 
of honey to make it sell. Other adulterators 
give plain cane-sugar sirup, which is harmless 
enougn, but is only worth twopcnce-halfpennv 
a pound. But even pure American honey itself 
is inferior ; hence there never will bo foreign 
competition in this article, as in the case of grain 
and meat. 

In as few words as possible, we will direct 
attention to the best methods of bee-keeping. Th(i 
great mistake beginners in bee-culture make is 
to get the bees before they get any knowledge 
of their habits and wants. Fired with a desire 


to participate in the advantages reaped hy some 
one who keeps bees and manages them intelli- 
gently, and BO makes money by them, a swarm 
IS secured, and duly placed in a spot sheltered 
from the wind. Partly because of its cheapness, 
partly because of an indefinable feeling tnat it 
IS their natural homo, the time-honoured, old- 
fashioned straw-skop is chosen. Of course it is 
a ‘ swarm ’ that is sccurod ; and when hived, there 
is nothing but bees in the hive — no comb and no 
stores. The bees, before leaving the old hive, 
gorged themselves with a supply, and this they 
at once begin to utilise in the building of comb, 
and so it is soon exhausted. Possibly a spell 
of rainy weather follows, and the bees arc speedily 
reduced to a state of starvation. This to the man 
who knows nothing of bee-economy is a mutter 
of no concern ; for the stmnge notion frequently 
prevails that bees are stdf-sustaining, and so 
weather-conditions with the majority have no 
weight at all. Should the weather prove favour- 
able, the bees sally forth in search of food ; and 
as the first swarms generally come forth about th 
time the corn-fields are golden with wild mustard 
— it is called skelloch in Scotland, charlock in 
England — they generally find plenty of food, and 
comb-build iug and egg-laying go on rapidly. But 
this, in the case of the bee-keeper who gets 
the b(‘e3 before he gels his knowledge, wholly 
de.pends on the weather. Should it be broken, 
the Work proceeds slowly, and instead of the 
queen-bee laying from two to three tbonsand eggs 
daily, as she will do when cells are built rapidly, 
]>erhaps only a bumlred or two are laid, ana that 
only by fits and starts, for bees only breed when 
food is plentiful. Under such conditions, the 
colony, instead of rapidly gaining in number, as 
is absolutely necessary to success, barely holds 
its own — for bees are short-lived — and in really 
bad weather, dwindle and die. Tlie consequence 
is that the majority lose heart ami proceed 
no further. Even when they hold tlieir own, 
no profit is reaped ; for it is only when stocks are 
very strong that honey is stored, and this is the 
secret of successful bee-keeping. 

The prtipcr thing to df) witli a newly got swarm, 
even in tne best of weather, is to get the bees 
to fill the hive ns rapidly as possible with comb 
and young brood. This is done by feeding. But 
feeding requires skill, or another mischief will 
happen. When natural fooil is plentiful, only a 
little feeding should be given, and that at nignt ; 
fin- then wax -secretion and comb-building will pro- 
ceed by night and by day, and this is oi immense 
importance. But if too much be given, the bees 
will build drone-cells instead of worker-cells, and 
the efforts of the cfdony will be wasted in rearing 
bees that only exhaust the stores of the busy 
workers. Such colonies rarely do any good. 
Cautious feeding must therefore be observed ; but 
Avhat constitutes cautious feeding Wholly depends 
on the weather ; for in wet weatner, feeding night 
and flay must go on. When feeding is con- 
ducted skilfully, an ordinary hive will he full of 
comb, and young bees will be hatching out at the 
end of three weeks. Tliese will speedily make the 
stock strong, and ready to take advantage of ‘every 
shilling hour.* Should the weather at this stage 
be wet, feeding must still go on, or the young bees 
will starve. When straw-skeps are used, this is 
as rapid work as can be looked for ; and as it can 
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be (lone in a few days when what are called 
‘ bar-frame' hives ore used, advanced bee-keepers 
have mostly abandoned the straw-skep, and even 
much better hives, such as the Stewarton, for the 
bar-frame. 

Bar-frame hives are so constructed that the 
combs are each built in a frame — generally ten 
to a hive — which can be taken out and replaced 
at will. In this way weak hives may be 
stren^hened by having one or two combs, each 
containing thousands of young brood and eggs, 
supplied from strong hives. This is an impossi- 
bility in the case of the straw-skep ; and for want 
of such timely aid, many weak stocks have utterly 
perished or remained unprofitable. Often, too, 
stocks lose their queen. Ordinary bee-keepers — 
we are not speaking of clever adepts — in such 
cases lose their stock too ; for unless a new queen 
be given speedily, the stock will soon perish ; and 
this is wliat winnot be well done — indeed, the 
mischief has happened before anything amiss has 
been noticed — with straw-skeps. Jn the case of 
the bar-frames this is easily ascertained ; for after 
blowing a little smoke among tlio bees, to make 
them docile, each frame can very easily be lifted 
out and examined one by one, and the state of 
matters ascertained. Then, if it is seen that the 
stock has lost its queen, a frame with newly-laid 
eggs is token from a hive with a queen, and given 
to the qucenless one. The bees will then at once 
begin to raise a queen ; for one of the curiosities 
of bee-life is that the workers can raise cither 
queens or workers from worker-oggs, as may be 
necessary I Should the stock he very low, it can 
by the same means bo strengthen(?d by bees, or 
even have a laying queen supplied to it. The 
great advantage of this will be appaniiit. 

But this is not all, nor nearly all. By filling 
the frames with ‘foundation’ — that is, thiu sheets 
of wax impressed with the base of worker-cells— 
cane-sugar sirup can be given as fast as the bees 
will take it up, no matter what the weather may 
be ; and they will under such circumstances fill 
the hive full of comb in three or four <lays, while 
the queen will lay her full complouumt of eggs 
from the first. As the foundation is thicker than 
the bees like it, they use the extra wax for the 
cells instead of secreting it — a slow and a costly 
process ; for it takes a pound of honey or sirup 
to make an ounce of wax, and it is only secreted 
in the bodies of the bees slowly — and as the cells 
are already begun, there is not the slightest danger 
of rapid feeding producing drone-comb. 

Wnile, then, those in tlio straw-hives are slowly 
and painfully getting comb ready for brood, an<l 
in which to store Bup])lies for winter, those in 
the bar-frame are taking advantage of every dry 
hour, and are filling the combs with honey. 

Bees that ore left pretty much to themselves 
seldom swarm before the mustard is in bloom, 
and indeed in many places it is the abundance 
then that causes swarming. But there is no 
reason for their passing the time of the mus- 
tard-harvest. If from twopence to threepence ' 
worth of sugar he given, in the form of tliin | 
sirup, weekly to eacli hive from the beginning I 
of March onwards, breeding will be commenced, I 
and carried on vigorously, and the result will be 
strong swarms, worth thirty shillings each, early 
in May. A pound is the usual price paid for 
an early swarm ; but that is usually in June, too 


late for the mustard ; so that one in time for the 
mustard is better value at thirty shillings than 
one six weeks later is at a pound. In other words, 
three shillings spent judiciously in early spring 
will secure in a majority of cases two pounds- 
worth of honey in June; for both swarm and 
stock have ample time to make ready for tho 
early harvest; under the older system, neither 
is. 

In wet weather, bees in straw-skeps are perforce 
idle. They need not be so in bar-frames, and 
the bee-keeper who is alive to his own interests 
will not allow them to be so. He will take out 
one or two empty combs, and in their room put 
frames filled with ‘foundation.* Then he will 
feed. These skeleton combs will be speedily 
built up to perfect combs, when he will again 
repeat tlie process. Shortly he is posscjssed of as 
many empty combs as will fill a new liivc ; and 
when he gijts a new swarm, he puts them in a 
house fuUv furnished ; and so, instead of spending 
three weelcs of perhaps fine weather furnishing, 
as we may well say, and losing the harvest of 
honey, they go to work at once. 

In the case of a straw-hive, the combs are fixed, 
By-and-by the refuse from the young grubs rt;n- 
dera the combs uncleanly ; rottenness attacks them. 

In bar-frames, they may be, and are constantly 
renewed, the old ones being melted down. In 
straw-hives, the honey is stored in these conihs ; 
and when these are filled, supers — that is, smaller 
hives — are put on the top of the hives, to which 
the bees have access. In good seasons, they 
generally fill these. But in thus filling extemled 
space, a large amount of honey is used up, and a 
large number of bees taken from honey-gathering 
to secrete wax. In the (;aso of bar-frames, the 
combs from the body of the hive can be tak(»n 
out, emptied by means of an extractor, and llio 
empty combs rcplaeetl. Under these conditions, 
a given number of bees in a bar-frame will collect 
fully three pounds — often much more — for every 
two tliat those in straw-skeps can. Then, at tho 
end of the year, every particle may be taken from 
the har-frame, and sugar-sirup given instead, for 
a winter store. 

Again, swarms from straw-skeps cannot be regu- 
lated, and often come off when no one is near to 
watch them. They are often thus lost.* With 
har-fraines, a swarm may be made artificially in a 
few minutes during the dinner-hour, when it is 
seen they are ready. But wo must not particu- 
larise further. Only the merest outline has been 
sketched by us. Ten times more could have been 
written without exhausting the subject ; but wo 

I irefer to refer our readers to the excellent pub- 
ications of the British Bee-keepers' Association ; 
especially would we recommend Modern Jke-- 
(London : Longmans), which is cram-full 
of information, and only costs sixpence. 

One consideration more, and we are done. 
How arc our country working-men to be induced 
to begin? Well, in England there are Associa- 
tions, which, by lectures and shows — where hive- 
bees are taken from straw-hives, and combs and \ 
everything refitted into bar-frame hives, thus prac- j 
tically instructing the onlookers — are doing niuch 
to extend bee-culture. One or two such Societies 
exist in Scotland, but far too few, and wc hope 
soon to see one in every county. Here is a grand 
chance for the philanthropic ‘helping the poor 
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to lielp tliexnselvea.’ Nothing takes the spirit of 
self-help and independenoe out of a man like 
crindiiig poverty. Put a man in the way of 
becoming the owner of two or three hives of 
bees, and he feels himself a man — an owner of 
property. 

INVENTORS AND INVENTIONS. 

The policy which we have pursued for the last 
quarter of a century towards inventors and their 
inventions is inexplicable. In no other country 
which can lay claim to be considered civilised have 
they received such scanty encouragement and so 
much downright hostility. It has, indeed, long 
been the practice to regard inventors as public 
nuisances, rather than benefactors, and to con- 
sider their projects as ingenious frauds framed 
to fleece the people, rather than valuable dis- 
coveries calculated to advance the commercial 
progress of the nation. It was doubtless this 
line of reasoning which led to the system of 
rejjressing inventors by creating all sorts of 
obstacles in the way of their procuring letters- 
patent, and surrounding protection with a cheva'itx 
de /rise of L, «. d. Doubtless many inventions 
are frivolous, if not fraudulent, jfor instance, 
not long since the invention of a machine for 
making imitation coffee-berries Wiis announced ; 
but an example such as this may he regarded as 
merely and necessarily incideiibd, and as in no 
way affecting the general principle involved. It 
is of course obvious that any system f)f patent 
la^’' must provide against abuse as well as for 
legitimate use. Few people, probably, are so j 
credulous as to imagine that it is necessary to j 
facilitate the procedure for patenting invemtions, 
without at the same time instilutiiig some 
system of imiuiry into their character and the 
purposes for which they arc intended. The 
disadvantages under wliich patentees labour in 
this country have had the doubly disastrous effect 
of nipping promising discoveries in the hiul and 
of driving their authors to a less repressive land. 
The policy of taxing inventions has been fre- 
quently condemned as erroneous in principle. It 
is only a very small proportion of inventors who 
rtudly succeed, and there tire few vali<l reasons 
why these should he more heavily toed than 
other people whose incomes are earned by 
their bruins. There was a necessity, therefore, 
for the new Patents for Inventions Bill of 1883, 
which we are glad to notice will cheapen and 
facilitate the acquirement of letters-patcnt. 

The chief thing to be guarded against in intro- 
ducing a new system is the affording additional 
facilities for the premature and obstructive^ regis- 
tration of new processes or inventions. In the 
American system, for instance, excellent as it is 
in the main, a practice is in vogue which has the 
worst effects, and aptly illustrates the danger of 
facilitating the acquisition of patents too much. 
Thus, any one may <Ieposit in the secret archives 
of the American I'atent Office a description 
of an invention, which he can at a small yearly 
chaise keep alive as lon^ as he likes, and thus 
block any similar invention. This is obviously 
bad. It has lately been proposed to afford 
protection to inventors for undeveloped designs ; 
W upon another inventor applying for protection 
for a design, to give notice of the prior 


claim, and to bring the parties together, so that 
they might make some arrangements, or have 
the merits of their respective claims settled at 
once. This point is dealt with in the new 
Patents Bill, which offers increased facilities for 
the registration of designs. Inventivene>’s has 
indeed become so greatly developed in rajiidity 
of late years, and persons experimenting Jire so 
afraid of being forestalled, that they protect the 
crudest ideas, with the inevitable result of n*.tard- 
ing the practical ust'fulucss of the discovery and 
of increasing the diflicultics of patenting it. So 
far at anyrate as the public arc conrerned, the 
facilities for procuring merely obstructive patents 
ought to be gi*i‘aily restricted. The usefulness and 
practicability of any new process ought to be com- 
pulsorily proved within a reasonable time of its 
being prf)tected, or the protection declared void. 
This would certainly stimulate small inventions, 
a department in which we have of late years 
been so greatly worsted by foreign competitors ; 
for if inventom found themselves unable to pro- 
tect impractifiahle and undeveloped parts of larg 
schemes, many of them would doubtless turn 
their attention to smaller matters, leaving the 
more important to those who had the means and 
the opportunities of properly developing them. 

The dearth of small inventions in this country 
can, however, he sufliciently explained by the 
fact of the greater costliness of letters-patent 
here. In America, for instance, a patent can 
be procured for seven pounds ; while with us 
it costs one hundred ancl seventy-five pounds — a 
difference which is certainly significant. Again, 
in Germany, the total cost of a patent is seventy- 
one pounds ten shill ings ; in Austria, thirty 
pounus ; in France, thirty-two pounds ; and in 
Belgium, fourteen pouinis eight sliillings. From 
these fignr(‘s, it is at once clear that in England 
the taritt* for letters-patemt is twenty-five times 
higher than it is in America, and more than twice 
as liigh as it is in Cermany — the lowest and the 
liiglu'st of the other countries for which the figures 
are available. 

It is proposed to establish a system of examimv 
tion us to the. nature, novelty, and practical value 
of patents, by specially qualified examiners, in a 
similar way to the custom which now pr(*.vails 
ill (Jermany and Prussia ; and this will doubtless 
sooner or later he done ; but an initial difficulty 
arisi’s from the fact, that men capiible of satis- 
factorily discharging these duties would he hard 
to find. An exuiiqile of the i*esults of employing 
incompetent examiners to test the practical value 
of patents, is uftbrih‘d by two of the most valuable 
English patents of modern times, the B(‘sscmcr 
process and the Siemens* process. The former of 
these was refused protection in Prussia, und the 
latter in Germany, by the officiiil examiners. In 
England there is no power of refusing a patent so 
long as the regulations are complied with. The 
Commissioners — who consist of the Lord Chan- 
cellor, the Master of the Rolls, and the two law 
officers — have no discretion as to the novelty or 
utility of any invention. So technical, too, is the 
description of most inventions, that the necessity 
for their being dealt with by a competent tribunal 
has fretiuently been urged. 

The new Patents fur Inventions Bill of 18^' 
proposes to abolish these Commissioners, and to 
delegate their powers to a comptroller acting 
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under the Ijoard of Trade. Though for from 
covering all the points we have mentioned, this 
new act is a great improvement upon the old 
system. Should it become law, the first expenses 
will be reduced, but the total fees for the fourteen 
years will still amount to about one hundred and 
fifty-four pounds. It will also so far dispense 
with the services of the patent agent. Under the 

1 >rescnt law a patentee, or his agent, must call at 
east seven times at the natent ofiicc ; under the 
new bill he need only call twice, or communicate 
by post if more convenient. 

Lctters-pateiit must be regarded from two points 
of view — that of the public, and that of the 
inventor. To a certain extent, these must neces- 
sarily be antagonistic, since the possession of a 
monopoly even for a short t(U*m of years is opposed 
to the public interest, except upon the supposition 
that its advantages could not be enjoyed under 
any other terms. On the other hand, however, 
if letters-patont are regarded more in the light of 
a reward for research than as the grant of a 
monopoly, it is difficult for any one to contend 
that a hond-Jlde inventor is not entitled to them. 
It is, to say the least, very doubtful whether a 
mere money reward to any successful inventor 
would meet the case so satisfactorily as the 
natent system. That encouragements of both an 
honorary and pecuniary character are desirable 
as stimulants to the national inventiveness, goes 
without saying ; and indeed the legislation required 
is such as will insure as far as may be the reward 
being obtained and obtainable by the inventor 
himself, instead of by the middlemen or capitalists, 
who under the present costly patent system of 
this country are the chief people to derive any 
benefit from the grant of letters-natent. It is now 
more than ten years since a Select Committee of 
the House of Commons advised that a compara- 
tive view should be taken respecting the law 
and practice of foreign countries with regard to 
inventions ; and meanwhile, we gladly note the 
proposed modifications in- the new bill. 

Tlie Statute of Monopolies, which is the tme 
basis of our patent system, did not inaugurate 
a new law, but merely enunciated the old rule 
of the common law, that the right to grant 
monopolies to inventors of new manufactures 
was an inherent prerogative of the Crown ; and 
before it became law, it had been decided that 
a monopoly was properly granted to a man 
who, ‘ by his own charge and industry, or by his 
own wit or invention, doth bring any new trade 
into the realm.* Thus, in the * Cloih-workera 
of Ipswich Case,* it was conceded that the king 
might in such a case grant by charter that 
such a man only should use ‘such a trade or 
trafique for a certain time, because at first the 
people of the kingdom arc ignorant and have not 
the use of it’ Although the entire abolition of 
patents has been suggested, and amongst others, 
the plan of rewarding inventors by a money pay- 
ment, as already mentioned, suggested in its stead, 
the universal experience of nearly all . civilised 
countries has clearly indicated that granting a 
patentee the sole right to use his invention for 
a limited time is the best that can be devised. 
The only matters which are really in dispute ore 
the amount, and the mode of and time for pay- 
ment of the fees chargeable, the period for 
which patents should endure, and the restrictions 


which should be imposed with regard to their 
novelty and utility. The new Patents for Inven- 
tions Bill has attempiod to deal with all these 
points, with the beneficent object, we trust, of 
I making the application for future letteis-patent 
I a much less troublesome and costly business than 
heretofore. 


CHEAP GAS-Lionr. 

Few people are aware that the light given by 
any ordinary gas-burner can be greatly increased 
by simply turning the huviier over sideways until 
it slopes slightly downwards. The flame is 
thrown out as a horizontal sheet, formed into a 
saucer-shape by the natural curling upwards of 
the edges. Mr Fletcher of Warrington has been 
testing the diflerence obtained by an average 
upright, and a horizontal saucer-shaped flame, 
and finds it averages by photomeUir about* ten 
per cent, in favour of the latter ; but owitig to 
the fact that with this position of llame the light 
is thrown downwards and is perfectly free from 
shadow, the actual results in his own works and 
offices have proved that a burner consuming five- 
cubic feet per hour, with a horizontal flame, gives 
a better light and is better for work than an 
upright flame consuming six cubic feet per hour. 
It is, in fact, somewhat of an approach to the 
principle of the Siemens’ regenerative burner, 
with the advantage of costing nothing. This is 
not new to experts, hut it is a bit of useful infor- 
mation to the public, who may by this means 
either increase their light, or reduce their gas-bills 
without any expense. It is something to make a 
little })rofit or effect a little economy nowadays 
without having first to put one’s hand in one’s 
pocket. Most people will probably still adhere to 
the wasteful glass globe and upright flame which 
make our living-rooms so unj)leasantly close ; hut 
there are millions of hiirners in offices and works 
which can he simply turned over to the advantage 
and profit of the us(‘rs. 


THE LILIES OF THE FIELD. 

Thk Saviour’s flowers ! How pure and fair 
Those simplo * Lilies of the Field ;* 

IIow' sweet as incense to the air, 

Their fragrant snow-white blossoms yield t 

Kot Solomon in glory bright, 

In gorgeous and in gold array, 

Wns such a fair and wondrous sight 
As in their modest beauty, they ! 

They weave not, the white robes they wear; 
They toil not, neither do they spin ; 

Ko burdens like fiail man they bear, 

For — unlike him— they know not sin. 

0 emblems fair, 0 emblems sweet, 

Of Christian humbleness of hcai’t 1 

May we, as pure, at Heaven’s feet 
Sit low, and * choose the better part,’ 

That to the ‘ meek in heart* alone 
Is by the Great Bedeemor given ; 

That brings us kneeling to His Throne, 

Throws wide the Golden Gates of Heaven. 

A. u. B. 
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PRICB lid 


WITH TOM TOKK, THE AUSTRALIAN 
BUSHRANGER. 

I WAS staying at ATelboumu in Dccombcr 1858, 
afU;r a long overland journey fi'oin South Au.s- 
tralio, when busine.s.M Buminoned me to visit tin* 
Oineo Gold-field, situated at tlui extreme eastern 
end of the colony of Victoria, in the neighbour- 
hood of the Australian Alps. The intervening 
country as far as the border of New South Wale^i 
was in the hands of squatter.^, and frequented 
in several -parts by notorious bushrangers. Two 
routes lay open to my choice : one direct from 
Melbourne by land, the other by sea to Port 
Albert — now called Albertston — and thence 
through Gipp.s Land and across tlie Fainting 
Ranges. I selected the latter. So about the 
end of December, I and iny brown cob Tommy 
embarked tui board the Slutiulun steamer, bound 
for Port Albert. My encumbrances consisted 
of a saddle valise containing a change of line.n, 
a revolver and a heavy-headed hunting-whip com- 
pleting my equipment. 

I passed through Gipps Land by easy stages, 
and reached the sceiKj of the story of Kingsley’s 
Geoffrey Hamlyn, when I A\'a.s unpleasantly re- 
minded of the dangers of the Bush. The district 
was in a state of excitement consequent upon the 
murder of a Mr Green, a well-known gold-buyer, 
who was returning from Onieo accompanied hy 
a gentleman and lady. They had gone only a 
mile or two from Omeo, when they were fired at 
from a clump of trees near the track. Green was 
struck, and fell to the ground ; his male com- 
panion was untouched, and curried out of danger 
by his frightened horse ; but the lady was thrown 
from her saddle and broke her arm. While Green 
lay on the ground, one of the murderers rushed 
up and despatched the hapless victim with a toma- 
hawk. For some reason or other, the lady was 
left unmolested, and finally returned to Omeo. It 
was therefore in no cheerful mood that 1 pushed 
my way across the dreary Fainting Ranges. 

In due time 1 reached Omeo without meeting 
with any of the murderous gang. As I rode 


down its one straggling street, I saw an excited 
crowd gathered about a building, wliieh turiud 
out to 1)0 the court-house. On inqiiiiy, I was 
informed that three imui were being examined 
on the charge of murdering Mr Green. ‘Well, 
thought I, ‘this ex])lains my lucky escape from 
a probably similar fate.’ I soon learned that 
the accu.«(Ml were notorious charaeti'rs in that 
neighbourhood, and were known under the names 
of Toke, Armstrong, and Chamberlain. Toke, 
or Tom Toke as he was commonly called, suc- 
ceeded in proving an alibi ; but tlie other two 
were committed for trial to Melbourne, where 
they were afterwards convicted, and hanged. 

1 w’as detained at Omeo about a week, much 
against my will. Th(i place contained only about 
four or five, hundred people, chiefly men, and it 
seemed to be the refuge of shady characters who 
had found the lower country too hot to hold 
them. Indeed, at that time it was spoken of as a 
kind of Alsatia, to which the ‘wanted’ people 
made tracks. During my stay, the Green murder 
and Tom Toke’s connection with it were fre- 
quently discussed. It was the second appearance of 
th.at ‘worthy’ in court on the c.liarge of murder 
in that wei^k. As I was soon to come in contact 
with him, the stojy of my adventures in his com- 
pany will be better understood by some account 
of this crime, us it wjus afterwards made clear 
by the revelations of Armstrong and (chamber- 
lain, and the confession of Toke himself before his 
death. 

A few wec'ks before iny arrival at Omeo, a 
newcomer in the person of a digger had made his 
appearancti on the creek. He was soon known 
as Ballarat Harry. Ho seemed to have been 
lucky in other fields, for he brought with him 
three or four horses, lots of store-clothes, quan- 
tities of jewellery, and some valuable gold nuggets. 
He became a great favourite with the publicans 
of the township, because he was no niggard in 
standing treat. Among the numerous friends 
that he made in this way were Messrs Toke and 
Armstrong, who became particularly attached to 
him. One day Toke met Armstrong, and said: ‘I 
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cftii put you on Oi good luy, Hurry would 

pay I’or inciting. What do you say if we try it 1 
J will propose to him to join us in prospecting. 
He’ll go like a shot, I know; and then when 
we have got him away, we can easily do for him, 
and get his pluinler.’ 

Armstrong readily consented ; but somehow or 
other foiled to be at the rendezvous. 

Toke and his victim departcid together one 
morning with the good wishes of their ac(piaint- 
anccs, for no secret was made of the prospecting 
expedition. After a few wet'ks* absence, Toke 
returned alone to the township. In answer to 
in(]|^uiries about his companion, he said : ‘They 
hadn’t struck anything, and they had both got 
tired of prospecting ; so they parted, and Harry 
had gone down country again.’ To his fellow-con- 
spirator Armstrong, however, he confessed he had 
murdered Harry iu the Bush, and to prevent 
detection, had burned the body. Toke was sus- 
pected of f<iul-play, and w'as brought up before 
the magistrate ; hut as Harry’s body ct»uld not 
be found, the case was diH(diarged for want of 
evidence. 

Before I left, I dined with Mr Wills the 
' magistrate, who told nu* that Toke was a Tas- 
manian convict, and that he had no doubt 
whatever about the latter’s guilt of Ballarat 
Harry’s murder, tliougli he was oblige*! to dis- 
charge him. Years afterwards, when Mr Toke 
llnisncd his career on the scalfold, he confessed to 
sixteen murders, and to Hairy’s am* mg the num- 
ber, and described the spot where that crime was 
committed. Some charred l)ones and buttons 
found at the place indicate*!, proved the convict’s 
story. 

After finishing my business at Omc'o, instead 
of returning direct to Melbourne, 1 resolved to 
rejoin my friends at Beechworth, which jilaec 
lay on the north-western side of the Australian 
Alps in the diriiction of IVlount Gibho. This 
range I should have to cross from Omeo. I 
mentioned my purpose to Mr Wills, >vho at once 
threw cold-water upon it. He had tried it him- 
self unsuccessfully tliree or four times, he sai<l. 
In winter, it was dangerous from the sikav ; in 
summer, still more so, on account of the Hoods 
in the rivers and creeks fi-oin the melted snow. 
Several persons, to his knowledge, had lost their 
lives in the attempt, either by accident or bush- 
rangers. Strange to say, all those facts, though 
confirmed by other persons, only made me more 
obstinate in my purpose. Seeing I was bent upon 
the expedition, Mr Wills then told me all he 
knew about the country, 

* The greatest danger,’ he said, ‘ was the 
crossing of the Mithi-Mitta River, which fiows 
northward into the, Murray. It is sure to be 
swollen. After passing Mount Gibbo, you must 
follow this stream for a considerable distance. 
The only man who knows the country is that 
rascal Toke, for I am convinced he has often 
sheltered himself in that direction. I am told 
that he is at j)rescnt camping out somewhere in 
Gibbo Creek, on this side of tYic mountains, about 
twenty miles off. If you arc fool enough to per- 
sist in your project, your best plan will be to 
take Toke as a guide.’ 

‘Well,’ I replied, ‘after all that you have told 
me of this fellow’s character, I am surprised at 
your suggestion.’ 
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‘ But don’t you see,’ he answered, ‘ if you make 
the attempt alone, the chances are ten to one that 
Toko and his friends will waylay and murder 
you ? Your movements by this time are sure to 
be known and your purchase of gold also.’ (I 
had bought about two pounds-weight of the 
precious metal.) ‘Now, Toke knows that he is 
under the surveillance of the police ; and perhaps 
a letter from me will induce him to guide you 
across the Mitta-Mitia, if you offered him a 
few sovereigns for his trouble.’ 

I decided to follow this advice. But when I 
hade ‘ goocl-bye ’ to the liottil-keeper, lie shook liis 
head and said lie feared I should never reach 
Beechworth alive. So, mounting my horse, and 
armed with the letter of the magistrate, I started 
for Gibbo Creek. The sun had set and darkness 
was coming on apace when 1 leached the creek. 
Crossing this, I came upon a narrow strip of l(*vel 
scrubby ground at the base of the inouiilain, 
‘Now,* thought I, ‘which way shall I turn to 
look for friend Toke/il Right or left? I’ll toss 
up for it Heads, left ; tails, to the right’ Tails 
won ; so 1 started off to the right, letting my 
horse pick its way through the scrub. Fortu- 
nately, the darkness which had come on was 
paling a littlij before the rising moon, which 
enabled me to keep at the base of the mountain. 
After going about a couple of miles, I saw a light, 
arul made straight for it, ‘coo-eeiiig ** as 1 advanced. 
When I drew nejir, I saw a little hut or mia-mia 
made of bushes, with a fire in front of it, and near 
the fire a man stalling with a revolver, pointed 
towards me. ‘This is Tom Toke,* tli ought L 
But my thinking was abru])lly startled hy the 
rough salute : * W^ho are you V Come another 
yard, and I ’ll blow your brains out ! ’ 

This recejition, which was accompanied by a 
liberal commiiiglement of oaths, was n*)t very 
pleasant or very hospitable ; but my nt'rves were 
gooil, and I was piepare*! for roughing it. ‘ Tom, 
old man,’ 1 said, ‘ put that thing down ; it might 
go off.’ 

‘ Who said my namii was Tom 1 ’ 

* T do, old b(),\-— Tom Toke ; and I want to have 
a yarn uith you.’ 

‘N*) yarns for me! Hook it, or you’ll have 
a bullet ill sooner than you think for, Hash 
un.’ 

‘ I sha’n’t, until I have had a pannikin of tea. 

So fire away, only don’t liit me.* 

The moon by this time enabled us to see each 
other’s movcuinmts cleai'ly. I quietly dismounted, 
and liohling uj) my hands, said : ‘ Now, don’t be 
a fool, Tom. You can see I have no shooting- 
iron ; so put that thing down.* Then walking 
up to him, I said: ‘Now look here. If you 
are not satisfied, you can feel, and you will find 

I have got no pistol or other arms about me ; so 
drop all this luss. — By Jove! here’s some cold 
tea ; ’ and without any ceremony, I took up his 
dirty ‘ billy,’ and ijutting it to my mouth, drank 
every drop of it without stopping, for I was 
terribly dry. 

Tom was utterly taken aback. Looking mo 
up and down, while he replaced the revolver in 
his belt, he said: ‘My eyes! if you’re not the 
coolest one I ever seed.’ 


* Coo-ce, a shout frequently adopted by travellers in 
the Bush, ^ 
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Lookin" into liis mia-miay I saw a very dirty- 
looking blanket. Touching this with my foot, 
I said : * I say, Tom, surely you have got some 
more blankets, because I haven’t one ; and if that 
is all you have, why, we shall have to pig it 
together, for I intend to have half of it.’ 

This seemed to disarm him eoiupletcdy. ‘Well,’ 
he said, ‘ you air a cool un.’ 

As a sort of finisher, I said: ‘Tom, give us 
a draw, old man ; 1 ’ve lost iiiy pipe on the rojid.’ 
So 1 took his pipe, and hiwi a smoke, until he 
foraged me out a spare one of his own, which, 
by-the-by, I kept for many yejirs. 

Matters were now smooth. After hobbling my 
horse and removing the saddle and bridle, Tom 
and 1 snt down to a suppen- of damper biscuits 
and very bad meat. 

Unbuckling my valise to get something out, 
I said to Tom; ‘What do you call that for a 
seat? I have two pounds- weight of dust in 
that lot.’ 

He simply remarked ‘ So.’ 

1 pointed to my siuldle and said ; ‘ There’s my 
revolver, Toni ; you can take it, if you like, or 
draw the charges.’ 

But this he declined to do. 

I then told him what 1 wanted ; but I made 
a bad shot in commencing with an allusion to 
Mr Wills’s lettiir. It produced a volley of oaths. 
‘Ht! would neither go for Wills nor any one ehui, 
unless he liked.’ 

1 immediately wore ship, tore U]) the letter, 
trusted to my own persuasion, and obttiined 
his promise to go with me in the, morning. 

At length, after smoking aiul chatting, we 
settled down for the night, lying side by side 
on the ground, wrapped up in the one blanket, 
with our saddles for pillows, and our feet to the 
fire. I never slept sounder in my life. The 
morning broke in a dense fog, which continued 
for two days, and kept us at the (;reek. The 
third morning was fine and clear. AI'Ut break- 
fast, we packed up and began the .‘isceiit of Gibbo, 
leading our horses. Oli, what a climb that w'as ! 
and what a descent on the other side ! Both 
men and beasts in danger of breaking their 
necks. After leaving the mountain, we passed 
through dense forest, and aiTived at the banks 
of the Mitta-Mitta the same evening, where we 
encamped for the night. Tlu^re was a strong 
flood in the river, which we hoped would abate 
before morning, as our route lay across it. Next 
day, we wei’c better able to realise oiu* ])osition. 
In our way ran a river fi’oru forty to fifty yards 
wide, charged to the full, and hissing again as 
its waters rushed over reefs and through narrow 
channels. Its course for the most part lay 
through gullies and gorges, where tlie banks 
were steep and high like solid walls of nuisonry. 
Here and there on each side were narrow 
ledges near the water’s edge, where a pjissage 
might he made. But on this occasion the prospect 
of (U'ossing was not cheerful. 

‘We arc going to have a job to get in,’ said 
Toke ; ‘ I have never seen the river so high. 
There *s nothing but swimmiim for it.’ 

‘ I can’t swim a stroke,’ I said ; ‘ but I have 
every confidence in my horse.* 

Toke led the way into the stream. Our nags 
were quickly out of their depth, and swam the 
current in &ne style. Safely on the other side, 


my handsome cob seemed as pl(!as(»d as myself, for 
he rubbed his head on my shoulders in answer 
to my patting. 

The Mitta-Mitta winds so much in its course 
that we were obliged to cross it five times, and 
on two occasions we had to leap our horses from 
the baulv into the stream. When we approached 
the liver for the fifth time, Toke said it would be 
the la.st, as the country W(nild opcm out, and we 
should be able to kiicp on high ground and follow 
the coui'se of the river. But alas ! our luck now 
deserted ns, or rather the strength of our horses 
deserted them. Toke again led th(i way, but my 
horse soon overtook him. Without a second’s 
Avamiiig, 1 saw Toke swimming in the water at 
my side and liis mare nowhere to he seen. Before 
1 could realise the danger, I too found in 3 "self 
struggling in the water, and carri£?d down stream, 
bobbing nj) and clown like an empty buttle. 1 
was pcrlcictly conscious ; so, wlu*n the current 
drove me breast-on to a rock in mid-sti*eam, 
I threw my arms across it and held on. Th 
cun-cmt tr)re away at iiiy lt‘gs, for 1 was unable to 
mount the stonci, and 1 wa^ momentarily in danger 
of being waslied off. The niiniite.s seemed hours, 
and my grip was growing weaker, when rescue 
came in the shape of my guide*, who clutched 
me by the hair and towed me salely to the bank. 
Toke bad very little*, to say, but pointed to the 
other sidcj of the river, and there I saw our horses 
grazing side by side. Eoiir days and niglits in 
the Bush, wdth nothing to feed upon hut griu<s, 
had proved too much for their strength ; hence 
their inability to cairy us again across. 

After resting awhile, Tom reswam the river, 
with the intention of bringing the horses acrejss. 
Twice be attciniited tlie passjige with the*, same 
result as before. After trie last effort, the two 
bciists laid tliemselves down on the ground as 
if thoroughly beaten — an example which Tom 
himself foll(»wed. At length he rose and shouted 
to me ; but so loud was the noise of the rushing 
river that I could not distinguisli a word. 1 th(*.n 
watedictd him approach the horses, mount liis 
own, and leading mine, ride oft', for assisUince as 
I afterwards leai'nt, waving his hand to me. 

Left alone, i he*gan to consider 1113 ' position. 
The sun was now setting, and T w\as feeding 
rather faint and chilly. When could I reckon 
upon Tom’s rc.turu to my side of tlie river? I 
was ill i>rej)arc«l to spend the night there*. I had 
neither coat, hat, pipe, nor matches. My hoots 
and bi'cechcs bore manifest traccis of the W'car 
and tear of my I’ecent travels ; indeed, the soles 
of the former were giving way altogether. A 
Crimean shirt over my under-vest, a pocket- 
handkerehief in rny waist-belt, and a penknife 
in my fob, eiomplelcd my equipine*nt. ‘Th«*re 
is nothing for it,’ thought I, ‘but to sleep the 
night out.’ So 1 gathered some 8 i;rub-stuff for 
a bed, and jihiced a stone for a pillow, and sl 6 pt 
soundly till morning. 1 woke up cold and 
stiff and hungry. I resolvcKl no longer to 
remain where 1 was, but to get up on the 
high ground, and steer a course from the river 
which I understood Toke intended to take. 
Having done this, I found an open park-like 
countiy, interspersed with a thick under- 
growth of thorny bushes and prickly speor-grtiss. 

1 pushed on for the day under a blazing hot 
sun, with my handkerchi^ and some large leaves 
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I as a protection for riiy head, and did, I guessed, 
about twenty luilcs, seeing nothing but trees 
and wild birds ; not a spring anywhere. Night 
caine on ; but so faint was 1, that I did not 
cai'p. to collect scrub for a bed. The night’s 
sleep gave me compiu'ative fresliness ; but W'hen 
I tried to move in the iiiorniug, the stitlness 
*was excessive. My first work was to convert my 
bo<)ts into sandals ; for I was much impediMl on 
the previous day by the dilaj)i<lated soles. J 
now altered my course. I thought, if I were to 
get to any place alive, I must go back Ut the 
j’iver and. follow its direction. So I retraced 
my steps, but witli slower pace ; for, in addition 
to my weakness, I suirere<l much pain in my 
feet and legs from thorn scratches and prickles. 
l)ay had passed into night long heforii 1 again 
struck the rive.r, where 1 lay down for my third 
night’s lonely rest. 

Next morning iiiy first care was to bandage the 
feet with the strongest part of my clothes ; for 
this purpose 1 tore up my breeclu^s. Come wdiui 
might, 1 was deteriniiie«l to move on as long ius I 
could crawl, and 1 resolved to kee]) by the river. 
W«)rds cannot desciibe my hunger. How eagerly 
did 1 examine the Ideacdied bones of birds wliicli 
1 occasionally saw, in the hojx* <if finding some 
flesh upon them ! 1 did not know so much of 

Bush-life then as I learned afterwards, or 1 might 
have found some roots or grubs to eat, as 1 have 
frequently done since, ^ly resolution to keep to 
the liver cost nui much i)ain and labour. Cri‘at 
tborn-biishes lVe<pu*ntly barred the w'ay, in 
getting over or creeping through thesi*, my clothes 
W’ere torn into rags, and my body from head 
to foot was scratche^l and bleeding. My foot- 
bandages came off early in the day, and I w'as 
oblige<l to take off my under- vest and tear it into 
pieces to bind my feet, else 1 should not be ahl(’ 
to get on at all. M.aiiy a time in the clay did I 
sit down, feeling as if I could not go a step tarther ; 
yet, after a little rest, my courage revived, and 
the pluck of youth returned, for I was scarcedy 
twenty-live years old. ‘Oh, this won’t do,’ 1 
said to myself. ‘Never say die ; here goes for 
anotlu^r shy at it ; ’ and then up I would get and 
scramble on once more. Perhaps what tried me 
as much as anything was the mocking of the* 
parrots and cockatoos, of which tlicrcj were thou- 
sands. Sometimes J thought J hoard a ‘cooee,* 
which dr(!W from me a faint effort to cooee myself ; 
but iny disanpoiutment was most bitter when J 
found that the replies were the mocking cries of 
birds. Ill the afternoon, my fec^.t were perfectly 
hare, and I had nothing wherewith to cover them. 
The prickly creepers got between my toes, and 
mv progi'css was literally snail-like in pace. 
When I sat down to rest for the fourth night, 1 
felt light-headed and altogether <iueer. 

Soon after daylight next morning, as I lay on 
the ground, I distinctly heard a cooee, a second, 
and a third ; but for some time I seemed too dazed 
and stupid to take any notice, or imagined the 
mocking birds w'ere busy again. At lengtii a 
louder cooee roused me from stupor. I stood up 
and cooed faintly in return. Then came a shout : 
‘Keep on talking, that I may tell where you 
are.’ 

In a few moments afterwards, Tom Toke >vas 
standing at my side. He immediately gave me 
some damper, which I tried to eat, but couldn’t. 


He then lit his pipe and handed it to me. I took 
a few pulls at it, and felt a wonderful change. 
1 made another attempt at the damper, and con- 
trived to swallow a lew mouthfuls. A draught 
of water, another smoke, and some more dumper, 
and then I felt T was myself again. 

Toke, in spite of the gravity of the situation, 
could not help laughing at me, for I was a 
wretched object. Excepting the rag of the (h-i- 
meaii shirt, which only partially covered me, and 
a liaiidkerchief on my head, 1 was nearly destitute 
of clothing. Indeed, I could not refrain from 
joining in the laugh at my miserable appearance. 
We tohl each other of our adventures since 
parting. He saiil that he had only ridden a short 
dislaiic(‘. when liis mare knocked up, and com- 
ptdled him to camp for tin; night. Next morning, 
the two horses were missing, and wen* not 
recovered until the aft(;riioon. After that he lost 
his bearings ; but at sunset on the following day 
he reache.d an out-station hut occupied by some 
stock-riders, wlu‘re he told his tale and passed 
tlie night. He ask(*d the men to join him in the 
seai'ch for me, as lie was sure that I would turn 
11 ]), ami would c(;rtaiiily ])ay them for their 
troiiblt*. Tliey answered, that .'us there was little 
chance of iiiidiiig im* alive, and as they had some 
mustering to tio, a day or two would make no 
dilferenc-e to im;, and th(*n they would help in 
the search. But Tom would not delay, and 
started off alone, and so found me. 

We now set olf in ilie direction of the stock- 
men’s hilt. Tom took off his boots and put them 
on luy feet ; but 1 siilfered so mmdi pain that 1 
could scarcely move. Our jirogress w’as so slow, 
that Tom i*ci)la(;(‘d his boots, and carried me on his 
hack. Ill til is way we pro(;ei;ded for a distance 
of six or eight miles, of course r(‘stiiig now and 
again. In tlie aft(*riioon we ariived at the place 
wlien; Tom had cross(*.d the river in a hai'k-caiioe, 
and soon afterwards reached the hut, much to the 
surprise of thi* stockmen, and to the evident 
gratitication of my old coh, that whinnied and 
neighed at the sight of me. I found my valise 
and contents qnitt; hufe, and was speedily supplied 
witli a I'ehiy of clothing. I had much dilhculty 
ill persuading my faithful guide and saviour to 
accept anything in the way of payment. 

‘ I clon’t want money,’ he said ; ‘ 1 have enough 
planted to last my time ; and if not, I can always 
get more.* 

‘Well,’ I answered, ‘take a little to buy some- 
thing to ki;ep me in remembrance — a pipe or 
anything of that sort’ In this way I mdiiced 
him to take, five pounds. 

Bt‘fore starting aloni; for Snowy Creek, I said 
to Toke. : ‘ Tom, do you know I knew all about 
you when I met you first 1 ’ 

‘To be sure,’ lie answered. ‘You was told at 
Oineo, if you didn’t know before ; and you was a 
plucked un to come to me as you did.’ 

‘Now, Tom, you will come to grief some day, 
and it will be a short shrift for you. To mo you 
have acted os a brave and straightforward fellow. 
1 am not rich ; but os long as 1 have anything 
and you are in want, I will divide with you. 
There’s my address in Melbourne. Whenever 
you ni*e there, come and see me. Good-bye, old 
boy.* And so we parted. 

Within the next two years, Toke called twice 
at my place of business in Melbourne during my 
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absence, and each time left Boiiie rare birds’ 
fikiiis for me. Soon afterwards, I settled do^vn 
in New Zealand. Toke’s afler-histt»rv was made 
known to me by the newspapers, ihi received 
long imprisonments for perjury and horse-steal- 
ing, ancf finally fell into the hangman’s hands 
for murder. Before his execution he confessed 
to several murders, and so cleared up many 
Australian mysteries. 

ONE FALSE, BOTH FAIR; 

OR, A HARD KNOT. j 

CHArTER XXT.~ THE CJENERAL INQUIRY OFFICE. 

‘Mr Dronovich within 1 - No. — Them, thank you, 
I’d like, to have a word with Mr Melville. Here’s 
my card — name, of llollingston — Cajitain Rolling- 
ston, from abroad. No new naim* to him, and 
better known still to your pi incipal ; and so, 
young man, you need not trouhh* yourst'lf to 
enunciate any of those luickiieyed iibs with which 
you ai'e preparing to stave me oil*. (Vuiie, (•(uiie, 
my lad ; I may not bi* a sw'ell customer, but T am 
a paying one, rely on it ; and it’s n(*t wi>e <»f you, j 
or likely to })leasc your governor, to tiy to shut 
the door, morally, in this sunburnt face of mine. 
I’m an old hand, and should be. fi‘(‘e cjf the 
place.’ 

‘I beg your pardon, I’m sure, sir. Wem’t 
you step up'i I’ll speak to Mr Melville directly 
the lady-elient who is with him now, comes 
down,’ returned the Hurried young clejk, with 
ahje' t civility, as he got his fat pasty face and | 
gorgeous neckscarf and rattling >vatch-chain out. 1 
of the way, to let tlu! mjwly arrivetl cu.-stomer 
pass by. 

This General Inquiry Office — thr (hunual In- 
quiry Ottice, as it chose to describe itself in the ' 
Irequerit and pompously wonhul advcrti.seiiients ; 
that kept the world awake to the fact of its , 
existence— was very well housed indeed, occiij»j-! 
ing handsome preiuise.s in a hustling (hty stiHuit. ' 
dts promoters — for it was a Comi)aiiy, of Limited , 
Liability, of course, hut believed to be of unlimited 1 
resources jis to cash and brains, that had founded I 
it —had done rightly in pitching their tent 'within | 
the dominions of the liord Mayor. City men ’ 
believe in the City. So, for that matter, do tlio.‘^e 
who have nothing practically to do with that ■ 
charmed Tom Tiddler’s ground where, gohl and j 
silver are to be picked up. And the (.’ompauy ! 
had done wisely in buying uj» ex inspector 
Dronovich, a detective wlio had been in the 
pay of two or three successive goveJ’iiment/S, so 
rumour said, and was Biip})osed to know as much 
about Nihilists as he did about tlie foi'gei's ot 
Russian rouble ncjte.s and the negotiators of stolen ! 
diamonds. Second in command at the oflicc was j 
Silas Melville, of New Jersey, IbS., and wlio j 
had once been Assistant-superinteiideut of the j 
Chicago iiolicc, and at another time inslruiiientfil [ 
in breaking up the. notorious Molly .Maguire 
League. These were the high officials of the place. 
But under them were subordinates, British and 
foreign, who did the hulk t)f the work, of which, 
unfortunately, there was only too constant a 
supply. It is so in a rich country’' and in a 
complicated society ; and indeed the spy is now 
as recognised an institution, and drives as lucra- 
tive a trade in London, Furis, Boston, or New 


York, as did once the bravo in medieval Venice 
or Naples. So many j)eople there arc witli 
money to spend and uiiderluind objects to attain, 
and so many more wlio are tormented by anxious 
doubts and fears, that the private inquirer has 
usually names in jdeiity on his books. 

In all London there was not a human beehive 
of this sort in which more of golden honey was 
made than at the. General Inquiry Office, of w’hich 
j J’liul IVter Di’onovic.h was tne oriiamenbxl head. 

I It had been well advjjttised, and was well lodged ; 
j but that was not all. It had really done good 
work ; and the sensatirmal newspaper reports 
of certain attractive trials had done it more good 
[ than ariytliiiig else. fiSo that pe(»ple with a spite 
against somebody, and jealous Othellos with the 
T)ivorce Court as their goal, and tlie very lai'ge 
class of Icgacv-hunters who brood through life 
over the grievance of being excluded from Uncle 
Buncle’s will, ami are sure that there exists a 
later and valid will, most feloniously kept back 
by hateful Cousin George or odious Aunt Jane ; 
and the miscellaneous customers who had family 
(»r iiusiiie.Ms reasons for desiring to find out some- 
thing which they shrank frcnn mentioning at 
Scotland Yard, came to the ollieo, and ludped to- 
swell the dividends of its proprietors. 

The lady client being drsposed of and dismissed, 
Captain Jtollingston’s card 'was duly taken into 
the penetralia where the second in command, 
the American gentleman, transacted business. * if 
you’ll walk in, Captain, Mr Melville will see 
you at once,’ said the clerk with grave resjiect ; 
and th(* ap])licant was nshc’red into a handsomely 
furnished room, the only occupant of which was 
a s])are active man, with a quantity of black 
hair, umluly long, and tossed hither and thither 
with apjiareiit carelessne.s,<, as the lock.s of a jioet 
might he, hut still so as to make tlie most of 
his high narrow fo7’i*h(*ad — a man with shifty 
black eyes, restless lip.s, and almost transparent 
nostrils — a man with a black satin waistcoat, 
redundant jewellerv, and the air of being a bundle 
of nerves, without any llesh or muscle to speak 
of. Such wtus Mr Melville ; and his voice was 
very peremptory as he said : ‘ That will do, 
Gubbins. »Seml out the n()U;s I gave you, each 
by a messenger, and let no one. disturb me while 
this gentleman is hen*.’ Then, ns the door closed, 
the American’s manner suddenly changed, and 
lie said, almost cordially: MVell, Jack — hardly 
thought to see you here again, mate.’ And he 
held out liis hand in Anglo-Saxon style. The 
visitor grasped it willingly enough. 

‘You thought, Sila^^, 1 daresu}^ he replied, in 
a tone so pe.euliar that it was impossiole e.ven 
to a practised eiu' to detect whether its ring 
were one of bitter mockery or harmless jest, 

‘ that the rolling stone that gathers no moss 
had rolled oil* foi* good and all into limbo. No ; 
not quite yet, though 1 hart', shaved it very 
closely, 1 can tell you, since last we two met. 
Been * as near iiii.'‘.siiig the number of my mess, 
twice, ttiiyhtiw, as ever since first I set out on 
the grand t»»ur that, with a vagabond like me, 
lasts for ever.* 

‘Wouldn’t he Chinese Jack, else,’ answered 
smiling Mr Melville, smiling, that is to say 
as to his lips, hut unsmiling with regard to those 
shifty eyes of his. ‘You wei’e thought as sure 
to die in your boots — to go uj) the Hume, os 
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the saying was— as any of onr boys at Golden 
Gulch ; but somehow/ he added, with somewhat 
of genuine admiration in liis tone and look, 
‘you seemed to bear a charmed life. Six-shooters 
and bowies did disagree with a good many of 
our mining ac([uaintanee, they did ; and ten-rod 
whisky, Ihigulators, Red Indians, and Road-agents, 
levied toll on the rest ; but you seemed to slip 
out of a scrape as an eel slides through the 
fingers.* 

‘I suppose,’ returned the other, lialf carelessly, 
‘there was a sweet little cherub, as the sailor’s 
song says, to keep watch over the life of poor 
Jack. — No^y to business. V'ou are doing pretty 
well here, eh 1 * 

‘ Coining money,’ responded the American, 
rubbing his bony hands together with a chuckh». 
as he spoke. ‘It’s a good trade and a good 
time. — Well, Jack, on what footing are we to 
deal? Are you to be tlic paymaster, or ai‘e 
wc ? If it is employment that you seek ’ 

‘But I don’t,’ interrupted the visitor — ‘not at 
present, that is.’ 

‘So I guessed,’ drily rctorte*! the private 
inquirer, glancing at the glossy cloth of Ids old 
friend’s new coat. ‘Well, tlieii, Jack, or Captain 
Rollingston, what can we do for you? It was 
Cook, by-the-by, that you hailed as, -wasn’t it? 
at Golden Gulch, as a short and cjis^^ name, 
perhaps, snibiblo to the short memories and rough 
tempers of Californian diggers. But 1 remember 
the longer patronymie well enough in after-years, 
when wo were both ’ 

‘Drummers to a I’hiladelphia dry-goods store; 
and later on, bonnets at a Baltimore gambling- 
house,’ chimed in (’Innese Jack, seeing that tlie 
other hesitated to conclude liis sentence. ‘ Ves ; 
we have followed as many callings as most 
men, even in the States, in our time, 1 calculate. 
You didn’t notice me, Silas, when I made one 
of your congregation in that chapel you had at 
Qn*at Oil Springs ; and I am bound to say you 

S reached us a capital sermon. And when you 
rove the mail from Troy to Silver City, Nevada, 
and ’ — ■ 

‘ Hush ! ’ broke in the American, looking 
an.xiou8ly around him, as if he were afraid that 
the revelations of his indiscreet visitor might 
reach other cars than his. ‘We had better, like 
sensible men, let bygones be bygones, and stick to 
the present. You, too, old chum, liave been other 
gucss-things than you have enumerated here ; 
and 1, too, might descant on what 1 have hearcl 
concerning you, O man of many names ! But 
a truce to this word-fencing. Dog does not eat 
dog, so the proverb says; and I liJive heard 
my Scottish grandsire declare, among our N(;w 
Jersey melon-beds, that hawks would not pike 
out other hawks’ een. If you wanted work, 
partner, as we were once, at Spanish, not Golden 
Gulch * 

‘Ay, where I drew you up, hand-over-hand, 
the lasso, after the Mexican I’owdies had 
robbed you, and left you to die of thirst and 
hunger at the bottom of the hole. Yes ; and 
where Red Eagle, the Apache chief, had his knee 
well planted on your chest — a big strong knee it 
was — and the scalping-knife circling already about 
that helpless head of yours. You were good grit, 
I own ; and the blood was trickling down from 
the two knife-wounds beneath the bear-claw 


collar that the Red beggar was so proud of— won 
as it was from four grizzlies killed in hard fight. 
I spoilt his fun, didn’t I? though it cost me a 
tussle, and shoi'p play with the knife and toma- 
hawk. He 'UWLS a man. Red Eagle was. Do you 
remember, Silas, that it was not until we two 
were breathless, torn, and bloody, with the wrestle 
and the rolling tlnit never seemed to end, that 
my wrist provcnl the strongest? But it was a 
fight to remember. And the Apache behaved 
like a gentleman, as he was indeed, once I’d 
masteriid his tomahawk, in waiting for me to 
brain him in the r(*,gular way. Yes ; it was a 
pretty fight, and I don’t suspect you were ever 
nearer to having no hair on your hea<l, my friend. 
— Well, old chum, 1 don’t expect gratitude. That 
quality is as dead as trust is, according to bar- 
keepers and suspicious landlords. But we may 
be good friends in a workaday sense, may we not ? 
T have come here, because yours is a smart shop — 
I heg pardon — a smart store, for secret intelli- 
gence, and because I want something, and know 
something of yourself and Dronovich. You should 
ivork chtuip for an old mate like me.’ 

‘ Soniotliing due, surtily, for tliat little muss at 
Spanish Gulch,’ put in the smiling private inquirer 
with the unsmiling eyes. 

‘Nothing so cold as a back -scent, and nothing 
so thankh'sa, as I learned, out with the hounds, 
as soon as I was big enough to stick to the saddle 
of my pony,’ rejoined Chinese Jack. ‘No, no; 
all 1 meant to ask was a dollar’s worth for my 
dollar. You were glad of me, that time, when I 
came back from the Diamond Fields at the Cape — 
(>ape of Bad Hope it was to me — with those 
yellow pebbles, bought by such work as never 
w.'iH done in pairbiiig days at Detroit’s Pan, and 
found the spark l(*rs laininatod rubbish, all Haws 
and splits, and scorned by every jewel-merchant 
in Hamburg or Holland — you were glad, then, to 
pack me off to Russia.’ 

‘And I’d be glad, now, if you were in such a 
position, to send you foj’eign. We want a watcher 
in Paris ; we want a better chap for a roving 
lour in Italy. As it is, I gather that you want 
us, not we you. Well Jack, once again, what 
would you have of us ? ’ And this time Mr Silas 
Melville spoke rather impatiently. He was used 
to take the fii'st place, not the second, in the many 
conviu'satioiis that he daily held ; and the cool, 
tacit assumption of superior strength and daring, 
possibly of superior station, which had always 
annoyed liim in his former intercourse with 
(Jliinesc Jack, even when the two men wore red 
flannel sliirts and suits of homespun, and plied 
the pick, and washed tlie gold-dust beneath the 
burning sun of California, vexed his initable 
n(*rves. 

‘ It ’s a fifty-pound job I want,’ said the client 
slowly ; ‘or, as your sort of business is expensive, 
we’ll say a seventy-pound job — ^not more; and 
T want, mind, work for my good gold and silver. 
You’d get, of course, five times as much from 
silly swells ; but 1 can’t afford it. There ’s a 
foreign woman — a lady — ^lately come to London, 
respecting whom I want information.’ 

‘Name?’ asked the American, getting down 
a slim register from a shelf, unclasping it, and 
dipping his slender pen in the great Black Sea 
of ink contained in the huge silver inkstand 
before him. 


THE lEISH FISHERIES. 

‘ Louise d6 Lalouve is licr name — Countess, she 
is generally called — sometimes merely Madame,* 
was the answer. 

‘ Nationality ? * asked Mr Melville, when he had 
completed his first careful entry in the slim book. 

‘Ay, there you puzzle mo,’ affably returned 
the customer, ‘i never could make out, qiiite, 
and yet I knew her pretty well. It is liard 
sometimes to know where ijeojfie do hail from. 

Don’t you remember, Silas, that when you came 
to Baltimore, people were calling me Hans the 
Dutc.hman, and believed me to be as thorough 
a German as the Iron rrince himself. — French, 
you can write down, with a dash of Russian. 

You’ll easily find her — I could find her myself — 
by asking questions of the porters and servants 
at the foreign embassies. Tlie Russian am- 
bassador’s is a sure card. It isn’t in Leicester 
Square you’re to look for her. Likely as not, 
she’s at MivarVs Hotels or the Al'a-anclra. What 
1 want is, less to know where she is, though that 
is necessary too, than to know what she does.’ 

‘ You mean,’ asked the American, pausing, pen 
in hand, after he had made some rapid notes 
in microscopic writing, ‘that you want a sliarp 
W'atch to be kept upon lier proeeedings, Jack?’ 

‘Yes; and for old partnership’s sake, let the 
watch be as real a one as tliat we used to keep, 
when forty winks at day-dawm might have cost 
us both our sculps. One request more. Let the 
man you set upon that woman be an Englishman, 
not a foreigner. So shy a bird would take the 
alarm ten times quick(;r if you j)iit a greasy Role 
or an almond-eyed Italian to hang about her 
door and dog her through the streets, tlian if 
you selecte<l a st<»l id-faced countryman or a pale 
"Londoner. Not a Jew, though. Sharj) as Isaac’s 
eyes are, those eagle features of his attract too 
much notice. I can rely on you, Silas, to pick me 
out a smart spy wdth an honest look, if you can 
manage it.’ 

‘You shall have — ^let me see; yes; the man 
I mean will be oft’ duty to-morrow — a fellow 
W’hose dull-seeming eyes let nothing pass unob- 
served, and yet W’ho can loll at strciet corners, and 
chew his straw and kick Ins heels, the most 
vacuous loafer there,’ promised Mr Melville. — 

‘Where shall I write you news of the results? 

Or will you call ? * 

‘I will call, but not too often. Time, I know, 
is money. My address is — Budgers’s Hotel, Jane 
Seymour Street,* rejjlied the Captain, ‘Ta-ta, 

Silas.* 

‘Good-bye, Jack,* responded the American; 
and BO they parted. 

{To he continued,) 

THE IRISH FISHERIES. 

This histoiy of the Irish fisheries for the last thirty- 
six years is one long record of continuous, though 
fluctuating depression. The iishermen, esj)eci- 
ally those on the western coast, have never really 
recovered from the effects of the famine year, 
and for the most part still struggle against almost 
overwhelming obstacles to maintain themselves 
and their families. By far the larger proportion 
of the fishing population of Ireland are indeed 
chiefly occupied in other avocations. The collec- 
tion of seaweed, or the tilling of land, either as 
occupiers of small holdings or as day-labourers. 


occupies most of them during nine months of the 
year; for, though a brave and hardy race, it is 
impossible for them to venture out in their crazy 
craft in ‘dirty* weather. If it were possible to 
place them upon a more equal footing with their 
English fiillows, so that they might prosecute 
their legitimate calling vigorously, and not spend 
arduous days in cultivating the sterile and unpro- 
ductive soil, which is all that can be said for 
most of the Irish seaboard, they could easily be 
weaned from the evil influences of uncongenial 
and improtitable agricultural pursuits, and re- 
moved from a state of cxti'eme penury to one 
of comparative comfort. 

As it is, however, the poor Irish fisherman 
of Kerry, Clare, or Mayo may well be dia- 
conhinted. While he digs his unproductive 
land, he can see in the offing well-appointed 
English and French trawders reaping that 
rich harvest which, but for his poverty, he could 
share. From the Returns for the year 1881, 
the latest available, w^c find, for instance, that at 
Howtli, the headquarters of the heriing-fisheiy 
on the (‘ast coast, the boate einplo5^e,d were seventy- 
two English, two hundred and three Scotch, and 
a liundrf<l and ten Irish. Again, the mackerel- 
fishery off the w^estern and south-w^ostem coasts 
is almost entirely followed by fisbermen from 
England, Scotland, and France. Thus, tliii-ty-six 
boats fished from Smerwick harbour in 1 881 ; but 
of these*, only two were Irish, the remainder being 
English ; wliile the average value of the take per 
boat exceeded three liundred pounds for one 
month’s fishing. 

Ireland is tlivided into thirty-two districts 
for the pun^oses of lisluTy inspection, and 
throughout tlie whole of these, only four 
thousand three hundred and sixty-one men and 
four hundred and sixty-nine boys arc reported 
as being solely engaged in fishing ; while sixteen 
thousand five hundred and ninety-four men and 
three hundred and eighty boys were only so 
employed partially. 'These figures are not, of 
course, perfectly reliable, for they include those 
fislieniien of other countries who worked from 
Irisli ports. They are, however, sufficient to 
prove that there is little doubt that three-fourths 
(jf the Irish fishei*men pursue their ostensible 
calling only desultorily and intermittently, in 
consequence, chiefly, of their defective boats and 
gear, and of the difficulties of putting out to sea 
from unprotected harbours, where no conveniences 
for launching or landing boats exist. 

The development of the Irish fisheries is a ques- 
tion of the greatest moment at the present junc- 
ture. Besides those who are returned as belonging 
to the class of fishermen, at least as many more 
of the maritime population of the country would 
doubtltiss gladly avail themselves of any facilities 
for pursuing a reiiiunerative calling. Toilers in 
the sea arc, all the world over, self-reliant and 
independent, and the moral influences which 
would be exercised by the existence of such a 
class on the cojists of Ireland would very possibly 
be more widely felt than might at first sight 
be supposed. Nor is the requii*ed aid of 
such a character or extent that schemes for 
supplying it need be characterised as chimerical, 
n’he existing Irish Reproductive Loan Fund 
furnishes an ex ci;! lent j)ractical example of the 
means by which the regeneration of Irish fisher- 
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men might be accomplishecl, and might itself 
form the iincleus of a more extensive machinery. 
Tins fund is the result of the lai’ge sum subscribed 
for the relief of distress in Ireland in 1822, and 
was by a subsetiuent statute vested in the 
Treasury, to be applied to charitable purposes 
and objects of public utility, not otherwise pro- 
vided for by public rate or assessment, in the 
counties to which it is appropriated, in the 
proportion appropriated to each county. In 
1874 the balance of tlie fund was Ijy another 
Act of parliament transferred to the Commis- 
sioners of Biiblic Works in Ireland to use by 
way of loans for objects similarly restricted ; 
and it was then provhled that in the cjuse of 
the maritime counties of Clare, Cork, Galway, 
Kerry, Leitrim, Limerick, Mayo, and Sligo, 
these objects shouhl include the fishing in- 
dustry. 

Additional and vexatious rcstiiiitions w’ere, 
however, imposed upon the (commissioners. 
Thus, only the sum appropriated to a particular 
county is available for that county, and of 
this, only one-fourth can be, used f(ir fishery 
purposes in one year ; while the amount of 
outstanding loans miisi at no time exceed one- 
half of the sum standing to tlui credit of the 
county. The (jbvious (dl'ect (jf these restrietioiis 
is that in some counties the iuonc*,y has for a 
long period been lying idle, while in others it 
is wholly insufficient to meet the demand. Thus, 
the sums which stood t(» the credit of lioscommoii 
and Tipperary in 1881 were resjiectively six 
thousand one hundred pounds, and four thou- 
sand two hundred pounds, and thcaci have been 
unemployed and unproductive for the last seven 
yeai*8 ; while, on the other hand, in County Mayo, 
only six hundred and ninety pounds was avail- 
able, and two thousand two hundred and fifty- 
three pounds was applied for on loan. Again, in 
order to make the matter quite clear, we may 
give the following figures from the Report, which 
plainly indicate the evils of the present arrange- 
ments. Thus, in Sligo, in 1881, four huiidr(‘d and 
eighteen pounds was availabh*, and seven hundred 
and twenty-seven pounds was applied for ; in 
(lalway, the corresponding figures were ehiveii 
hundred and thirty-seven pounds, ami two 
UiDUsand three hundred and thirty-seven pounds ; 
aiid in Clan*,, three hundred ami fifty-eight pounds, 
and thirteen liundred and twenty-six pounds ; 
while in Limerick and Leitrim tlie money in 
hand was largely in excess of the demand. 
Again, tlie County Donegal, which has an 
extensive seaboard and an industrious but very 
poor class of lisbermen, is exclmled from the 
fund — a faet to which we would earnestly 
invite attention just now, since tlie reports 
which reach us from that part of Ireland 
phiinly indicate that it is in a distressful 
state. Perhaps the totals for the seven years 
eliding 1881 ai'e more conclusive still ; thus, w'c 
are told that in this period, the sum of one 
hundred and eleven thousand one hundred and 
seventy-eight ]>ounds was apidied for, and forty- 
eight thousand six hundred and ninety-six pounds 
was available to meet this demand ; but that about 
one hundred and forty-six thousand pounds was 
lying idle and unproductive. Further comment 
on these figures is needless. 

It is doubtful whether the diminished take of 


nearly all kinds of fish, of whieh reports I’cach us 
from time to time, points to anything more than 
the peculiar difficulties under which Irish fisher- 
men labour. Off all the coasts of Ireland there 
is nn abundant supjdy of fish, a fact which is 
proved with sufTicieiit exactitude for our present 
purpose by the coiitiniicd presence of the fishing- 
boats of other countries in those waters. Off the 
Avest coast especially, where the Irish fishermen 
are so notoriously poor ami wretchedly equipped, 
boats properly fittt*d up make prodigious captun^s. 
Thus, a large number of Frencn vessels attend the 
mackerel-fishery off the Irish coast ; and no fewer 
than one hundred and eight French boats fitted 
Avith steam-gear Avere so employed in 1881. It is, 
of cours(‘, quite impossible to ascertain Avhetber 
these vessels Avere very successful ; but the infer- 
ence is obviously in the affirmative. The fact 
that there lias been a continued decrease in the 
lake of lieri*iiigs for the })ast four years is certainly 
ominous ; but Ave arc V(‘ry reluctant to accept 
the comlusion that ‘this A'aliiable fish is about to 
flesert the Irish coiisl/ altliongli the contention is 
supported by similarly decreasing takes off some 
of the Scotch ami English coasts. Attention is 
directed by the, inspi*ctors tu the unaccountable 
pnjudice Avlncli Irish fishermen entmtain against 
]>ilcbards, Avlnch have of late years regularly 
appeared in larg(‘. shoals off the southern coasts of 
Ireland, if this could be overt'orne, a lucrative 
brunch of the fishing industry might be created 
on the coasts of AVaterford and C’ork ; foi' at 
Baltimore, in the latter county, in 1881, Hbirfy- 
five casks of pilchards were, c-ured in the (.Wiiish 
fashion, and sold at Genoa at tliree pounds ten 
shillings per cask.’ 

’I'he Irish oyster-fisheries liaAT. long sharc<l the 
general de})i*e.s.sioii, although thi.s can be ex])lained 
by the. rough Aveatlu*r Avhich ])revailed during a 
great part of the last two seasons. Viuy con- 
sid<*r{ible quantities of French oysters liave, too, 
lately been importi’d from Auray, Arcac.lioii, and 
other places, and have been laid down in the beds 
off Arklow, (y\)urt<)\vii, and elseAvhere, and have in 
gcm*ral <loiie Aa*ry AVell. A byhiAv has also been 
passed, and is now in force, Avhich prohibits the 
destriKition or riuiioval from the natural oyster- 
beds between AVickloAV Head and Haven Point, 
Coiiiily Wexford, of small unsizeable oysters. 
The miiiimniii diameter of oysters which can be 
LaAvfully taken from these beds is, too, now fixed 
at two indies. It may certainly be confidently 
ho]}cd that these measures Avill soon have an 
appi’eciable efiect ui)on the productivity of the 
1 risli oyster-fisheries. 

We have already iiidiented the great promise 
of the mackerel-fishery off the western coasts of 
Ireland. But two other points suggest themselves 
for considi*ration in conm*ction with this brandi 
of the Irish fisheries. The most important of 
these is undoubtedly the urgent necessity which 
exists for providing increased facilities for the 
transit of fish, ami better accommodation for 
fisliing-boats. As we have already stated, many 
of the fish(!rmeu are at present unable to put out 
to sea, often for Aveeks together. The construction 
of a breakwater and landing-slip at Smerwick 
harbour, for instance, certainly seems to be much 
iiecdeil, although it would, of course, be a Avork 
of considerable mi^nitude, and would involve an 
expenditure of about fifty thousand pounds. 
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Since, however, the matt(»r is one of nniional 
importance, it is well deserving of the considera- 
tion of the government. Some such projects 
must indt*(‘d be set on foot if the sea-hsherics 
on the south-western coast of Ireland are to be 
developed. As an exuinple of their productiveness, 
we may mention that besides mackei-el, many 
kinds of valuable fisli arc there to be had in 
abundance, such as cod, ling, turbot, sole, haddock, 
pilchards, and herring, in the ditfereiit seasons. 
Readier communication with Eoynes and Tralee, 
the two railway t(Tmini fi’om which the greater 
bulk of the produce of these fisheries comes, is 
urgently remiir(*d. At present, it takes nine lujurs 
to convey the fish to Foynes hy steamer ; whereas | 
if they could b<^ landed at Fenit, for iiisUuice, I 
which would occupy about thi*ee and a half hours, 
they could at once be placed on a line of rail- 
way communicating practically with all parts of 
Ireland. | 

Besides those matters, bnttcir prob'ctioii f>f these ! 
rich fishing-grounds from foreigners is certainly 
needed. A Conveiilion which is still in force | 
between England iind France j>rovitles that the j 
fishing-boats of one country sbull not approach 
nearer t<^ any part of the coasts of the other 
country than tliree miles, exrejit when carried 
within this limit hy contrary wiiuls, strong tides, 
or any other cause iinbipeiulent nt the will of 
master and crew, or when obliged to heat up in 
order to reach their fishing-ground. As a matter 
of filet, however, these regulations are openly 
disregarded. French vtissols use our haruoiirs 
and roadsteads in much tlie same way as our 
own vessels. They also interfere with our boats 
in their mode of shooting their nets, and nut only 
fish within the presi ribed limits, hut actually iii 
the bays along the coast. The d<‘hirabi]ity of 
police cruisers regularly attending the mackerel- 
fishery olf tlui mouth of the Shannon is, indeed, 
abundantly iiianifijst. 

Evidence of the imsatisfaeforv working of the 
reproductive lo.in system in Ireland, so far as 
agriculture is conciirned, has very recently been 
ma<lc public ; and it is, of (M)urse, no j)art of our 
present purpose to discuss this tojiic ; but it is 
interesting to contrast the admitted results of tlu* 
same system so far as it has been applied to the 
fisheries. The practical working ellects of the 
system of gj'anting loans to lishenncn are not a 
little remarkable. For instance, ciiscs in which 
loans ns small as six, t(‘n, twelve, and tw(*nty 
pounds, have realised in a fitw months’ fishing 
twenty-five, thirty, forty, and u]) to eighty pounds, 
have been ollicially reported, with the significant 
additional fact, that but fur these loans, many of 
the parties could m»t have fislied, and they and 
their families would, in most eases, have b(*en 
obliged to go into the workhouse*. In another 
specially reported cavse, a crtJW made upwards 
of one hundred pounds a year for two years by 
borrowing fifteen pouiuls ; and in a third, one 
small craft, which cost, with fitting-out complete, 
not more than twenty pounds, realised over eighty 
pounds during a single sefisoii. 

These facta and figures are peculiarly pregnant. 
They go far to prove that the development of the 
Irish fisheries is by no means so hopeless a task 
as it is the fiishion to assniiie. We have said 
enough to indicate the scope wliich exists for help 
in tliis direction. The social, material, and puli- 
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tical results of aii^*xtenaive movement of this char- 
acter could, indeed, hartlly fail to he (»f the utmost 
importance in restoring a better feeling between 
the inhabitants of the two countries, in removing 
some of the sounu's of discontent, and in proving 
that above all tilings the great heart of England 
desires Ireland’s welfare. 


QUEER EXCUSE S. 

Fkw people wdicn found fault with seem to forget 
the adage, ‘Any excuse is bett(*r than none.* 
‘Cabby, if you do not drive faster, I will give 
you no ponr-boire^’ said a French gentleman. ‘I 
have already run over two j^ersons, and kToiisieur 
is not yet satisfied,*, was tlie unexpected reply. 
An equally r(*{idy excuse wais made by another 
driver in Paris for vot running over a foot- 
passenger. The horse was just about to knock 
down a lady, when the cabbv, by a superhuman 
effort, reiiK'ti the animal in, cliecking it so sharply 
that it reared uj) upon its haunches. ‘Bravo, 
coachee ; nobly done!* exclaimed a spectator. 

‘ 1 wouldn’t liave upset her for the Avorld, 
rejdiod the coachman. ‘She. would have been 
my thirteenth this month, and thirteen is always 
an unlucky niiniber.’ 

Tlie other day, a Paris lady abruptly entered 
her kitchen, and saw the, cook skimming the soup 
with a silver spoon. She said to her : ‘ Fran^oise, 
I expressly forbade yiin to use tlie silver in the 
kitchen.’- ‘But, Madame, the spoon was <lirty.* 

‘This is the sixth time that you have been here 
without saying a word about the money you owe 
mo, Moufeieiir,’ said the mistress of a Marseilles 
cigar-sho]> to a young Bohemian journalist. 
‘What am I to understand by it?*— ‘Ah, 
Madame,’ said the clever journalist, ‘when one 
secs you, one forgets everything ! * A pretty 
eiiongli compliment, it is true, but a peculiar 
d( ‘fence for running into debt. 

Mo.st youngsters from constant practice got 
fertile in inventing excuses. ‘ W'^liy, (leorgie, 
3a»n are smoking!* ex'claiiiieil an amazed mother, 
who came upon her little son as he was puffing 
away at a cigar. ‘N — no, ma ; T am only keeping 
it lighteil for aiKjtlier boy.’— ‘Did you break that 
wiiulow, boy?* said a grocer, catching hold of 
the fleeing urchin. ‘Yes, sir.’ ‘What do j’ou 
mean by running off in this manner?* ‘Please, 
sir, 1 WJis running home to get the inoiiov. I was 
afraid if I didn’t run home quick, T might foiget,* 
was the instant explanation. — It must have been, 
an Irish boy who wrote in a postscript : ‘ Dear 
father, forgive these large blots on my letter, but 
tliey came while the letter was passing through 
the post. 1 write this for fear you should think 
I made them myself.’ — At a juvenile party, a 
jailing gentleman about eight years old kept him- 
self aloof from the rest of the company. The hidy 
of the house called to him: ‘Come and play 
or dance, my dear. Choose one of those pretty 
girls for your wife.* ‘Not likely,* cried the young 
cynic ; ‘ no wife fiir me. Do jam think I want 
to be worried out of my life, like iioor papal* 

An equally pertinent reason for remaining 
single was given hy a j'oung lady of twenty, whose 
friends tried to piusuade her to wed a man of 
fifty. ‘He was neither one thing nor another,* 
she said ; ‘ loo old for a husband, and too young 
to hold any hope of immediate widowliood.* 
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In a case before the magistrate* in which a man 
was charged with threatejiing his wife with a 
carving-knife, the defendant, to the amusement 
of ihe conH, said ‘he ought to have taken the 
advice given by old Weller, “to beware of the 
vidders.” That was all he had to say in his 
d(‘fonce.’ He was l^eminded by the bench that 
his recollection of that advice would not avail him 
niindi if he broke the law by threatening his wife ; 
and he was bound over to keep the peace. 

Intoxication is often pleaded by ])risoners in 
their defence, coupled at times with very odd 
excuses. An Irishman not long since was sum- 
moned before a bench of county magistrates for 
being drunk and disorderly, ‘l)o you know 
what brought you here ? \ was the question 
put to him. ‘Faix, yer Honour, two policemen,* 
replied the prisoner. ‘Had not drink something 
to do with bringing you here?* said the 
magistrate, frowning. ‘Sortinly,* answered Paddy, 
unabashed ; 'they were both drunk.* 

The inebriate, who, on being reproached for 
not hiading a regular life, denied the charge by 
saying ‘he returned home every night intoxi- 
cated,* was scarcely so ingenious in his dcdence 
as the Scotsman in the, following. * Hiiloa, 
James, tipsy as usual. Wh/it in the world luis 
set you on the spree now?* ‘Ah, ye mauniia 
be harsh, governor — did ye no hear my grand 
whistling canary was deid ? * ‘ Stupi<l fellow ! 

leaving your work and getting drunk for tin* 
death of a bird. Don’t you know a man sbonld 
look upon such incidents as trifles?* ‘Sol do, 
governor, so I do, man ; but if ye wanted a spree 
yersel, ye wad be glad of ony handle to turn the 
crane wi*.* 

Legal annals could furnish many instances of 
Quite as queer excuses iiloaded by the accused, as 
Hie following. The widow of a French chemist 
famous for bis researches in toxicology, was on 
trial for poisoning her liusbaiid. It >va8 proved 
that arsenic w^as the medium employed. ‘Why 
did you use that poison?’ asked the presiding 
magistrate. ‘Because,* sobbed the lair culprit, 
‘it was the one he likiid best.* 

A man accused of appropriating a pair of boots, 
explained that ‘his intentions were far from 
stealing them. The reason lie continued wearing 
them w^as that he had not enough money to buy 
another pair ; and when he had drawm his next 
wages, he would most certainly have bought a 
new pair, and taken them back.* This defence 
was not considered satisfactory, and he was com- 
mitted for trial. 

There is a Yankee smack about the following. 
The clerk of tlie court bade the witness give 
his name and hold up his hand to be swum. 
He took the oath with such dignified com- 
posure, that every one felt there stood before 
them a calm, self-collected, truthful man, whose 
evidence would go far to convince the minds of 
the jurors in this sensational case. There was a 
distinct murmur as people settled themselves to 
listen to his testimony. ‘How, sir,* said the 
judge, ‘tell the jury what you know about the 
matter.* ‘ I don*t know anything about it,* replied 
the witness blandly. ‘ Then may I ask why you 
had yourself summoned os a witness?* ‘So as 
to get a good sight of the prisoner and the 
Court. Tickets weren’t to be had for love or 
money.* 


A prisoner who had been convicted at least a 
dozen times, was placed at the bar. ‘Your 
Honour, I should like to liave my case postponed 
for a week ; iiijr lawyer is iU.* ‘ But you were 
cuptured with your hand in this gentleman’s 

S ocket. What can your counsel say in your 
efeiice ? * ‘ Precisely so, your Honoui* ; that is 
what 1 am curious to know.* 


THE MONTH 

SCIENCE AND ARTS. 

The suggestion embodied in a paper lately read 
before the Society of Engineers by Mr W. C, 
Anderson of Leeds is worthy of grave considera- 
tion. His proposal is rather a startling one — 
namely, the construction of deep-sea lighthouses. 
At first sight, the scheme would appear to be 
quite impracticable ; but when we hear the 
methods suggested for the construction and anchor- 
age of the contemplated beacons, the realisation 
of the conception seems to be within tlii^ bounds 
of possibility. Tlie proposed lighthouse would 
represent a hollow cylinfler of riveted iron-work 
thirty-six feet in diameter and two hundred and 
ninety feet long. This would consist of two sec- 
tions ; the upper part, one hundred and forty feet 
long, destined to rear its ht^ad above the water, 
and possessing all tlie fittings and appliances of an 
ordinary lighthouse ; and the remaining portion 
of the lube ballasted so as to sink below the 
water-line, and to counteract the jircseiice of wind 
ami waves on the cxjiosed part of the structure. 
The middle jiortion of the cylinder about the 
water-lin<i would be jiacked with cork-wood, so 
Its to render the stnu'.tnre nnsinkable, and the 
whole would be moored to anclior-blocks in deep 
water by steel cables two inches in diameter, 
Thii inventor suggests that it V’ould be easy to 
tow such a structun^ to the spot selected for it, 
and then, by admitting water to its lower com- 
partment, it would assume an upright position in 
the ocean, and would ride on the waves like a 
bottle. 

Should ibis hopeful sclieme be ever carried out, 
it will fulfil a want that has long been acknow- 
ledged as a iKUHissary one. Owing to our insular 
position, we are dependent for our storm-warn- 
ings upon our transatlantic neighbours ; but if it 
becomes possible to found a floating telegraph 
station, say, one Uiousaiid miles from our wiores 
in mid- Atlantic, we could have warnings of 
coming storms quite twenty-four hours before 
their arrival ; and such warnings would be far 
more reliable than those we at present have, for 
many of these latter refer to disturbances which 
are dissipated long before they can reach us. We 
need hardly point out the immense saving of pro- 
IHirty, to say nothing of human life, which would 
l»e possible could we be warned in time of coming 
‘dirty weather.* We trust that Mr Ander8on*B 
scheme will receive official attention. 

'We are grutilied to see that another important 
invention conducive to the saving of life, Fleuss*8 
system of breathing under water and in poison- 
ous atmospheres, is now obtaining govemmenlT 
recognition. Three years ago, there appeared in 
Chambers's Journal the first published explanation 
of this clever apparatus, and we then ventured to 
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predict that it would prove valuable in saving 
life in colliery disasters, by enabling rescuers to 
move about unharmed in irrespi ruble gases. This 
prediction has happily been fiilfilhid in more than 
one case. Under these circumstances, the Home | 
Secretiiry has issued a circular to the owners of 
coal-mines throughout the kingdom, suggesting 
that in the same manner that our dangerous 
coasts are studded with lifeboat stations, so should 
all mining districts have their life-saving depots, 
where the Fleuss apparatus should be store<l in 
Butticient numbers, and maintained in readiness 
for instant use. ‘ A roscuing-party could thus be 
6])eedily on the spot after the oecurrenco of an 
accident in a particular district in which a station 
had been established.' Accompanying this cir- 
cular is the copy of a paper showing the oj>erations 
carried out at Sealiam and Killingworth eollic*ries 
with the Fleuss apparatus and lamp, and explam- 
ing the conditions essential to the .application of 
both in the saving of lives. Amongst other 
ej)ccialties connected with the Fleuss a])par.atus is 
an improved mask, which is said to be at once 
fiiinjdc and effective. 

The Fleuss lamp, although most efficient for 
fipccial employment, is, we fear, rathcir too expen- 
sive for everyday use. Imlced, a safety-lamp 
which shall meet .all requirements satisfactorily, 
has yet to be invented. So evidently tliinks Mr 
Ell is Lever oL* Ilowdon, Cheshire, wlm has backed 
his opinion by the liaii<lsome oiler of a premium 
of five hundred pounds for the invention of a 
portable cdectrie or other safety-lamp to be used 
in mines. The conditions are as follows ; The 
lamp must be self-contained, and onti >vhich 
miners can conveniently carry from place to 
place. It must give a useful amount of light 
ior not less than twelve hours, and (;x plosion of 
flurrounding atmospluTe Tiiiistbe impossible, under 
any circumstances likely to occur. No existing 
lamp can comi)(‘,fcc, and competitors must seud 
lamps ill a condition fit to be tested, and not 
mere drawings or spccilicatioiis. No lamp must 
be sent to the adjiidic,ators before December 1, 
and none after the last day of that montli. The 
address to which they must he so sent is 2 Victoria 
Street, Westminster, London, S.W. 

M. Bissinger has made a commiinicatioa to 
the. Society of IMiysics and Natural Sciences, 
Carlsruhe, on the magnetisation of iron and 
steel bars when submitted to a breaking-strain 
in order to test their quality and strength. The 
two halves of such a b.'ir when broken are magne- 
tised to an equal extent, and iron objects which 
happen to be round .about the testing-machine 
are also Jiffected by induction, but to a lesser 
extent. M. Bissinger attributes the phenomenon 
to the shock aiul trembling of the metal at the 
moment of breaking. It can perhaps be com- 
pared to the old experiment of holding a common 
poker in the direction of tlie inagiietie dip, and 
striking its end^ a sharp blow with a mallet. 
After such treatment, it exhibits all the proiierlies 
of a permanent magnet. 

Tlyise who have had much to do with powerful 
electric apparatus know to their cfist that a watch 
can be absolutely ruined by the magnetisation of 
its steel parts. The Commission of the coming 
Electrical Exhibition at Vienna, in view of this 
inconvenience, are having constructed a number 
of iron cases for the timekeepers of those whose 
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duties compel •a near approach to dynamo- 
machines. 

There seems to bo a common notion abroad 
that these dynamo-machines are destined at no 
very ilistant date to supersede the steam-engine 
for the ill on sand -and -one uses to which steam is 
at presiiiit applied. This in point of fact cannot 
he, for a dynamo cannot be employed unless we 
have some force by which to drive it. ‘ As it is, 
we burn coal to make steam, use that steam to 
drive a dynamo, and then apply the electrical 
result to purposes to which the steam is directly 
applicable.* It would thus be absurd to loofc 
to steam for the source of energy, for it could 
I he employed direct and far more economically 
[by means of an ordimiry engine. At the Port- 
j rush Railway, which is to be w()rked by an 
electro-motor, a powerful waterfall is available, 

I and the scheme will on that .account most 
likely j)rove successful — th.at is, profitable. In 
the canton Valid, Switzerland, measures are 
being taken to install electric illumination in 
place of very expensive gas, the force being 
furnisbed through the medium of turbine- wheels 
of live tbousand horse-power, driven by the river 
I Oj‘l)e. It is possible that many other places will 
profit by these examples, when it is known that 
electricity is eap.ahle of turning to such useful 
.account those physical features which up to this 
time have been valued only for their beauty. 

The telephone has lately been successfully used 
between New York and Chicago, u distance of one 
thousand miles. This is the longest telephone 
circuit on record, exceeding by three hundred 
miles the one previously establislied between New 
York and (Jleveland. This extended length of 
circuit has been rendered possible by a new form 
of conducling-c.ablo, consisting of a steel-wire core 
copper-plated. TJiis conductor ntbu's far less 
‘resistance* than the ordinary iron wire in common 
use for tell* phonic purposes. 

Dr II. Cook's ‘Notes on u March to the Hills 
of Biloochistan in North-western India, with 
Remarks on the Simoon and Dust-stoniis,* which 
lie recently brought before the Meteorological 
Society, present many points of novelty and 
interest. Although the heat of siimmor is greater 
than that cxjicrienced in Britain, the weather 
is far less variable, and the climate gcner.ally is 
delightful, comparing favouraldy with that of the 
I pbains. The atinosiAere is clear, and the winds 
dry and bracing, while the fruits and crops 
geucr.ally ripen early in consequence of the con- 
stancy of fine weather. With regard to dust- 
storms, Dr Cook attributes them to excess of 
atmospheric electricity. The simoon, which gene- 
rally occurs ill July and August, is very sudden 
ill its appearance, and occurs at night as well as 
during the day. He compares the hot wind to 
the blast of a furnace, accompanied by a sulphur- 
ous odour, and believes it to consist mainly of a 
coneeiitrated form of ozone. 

In Professor Hull’s paper on the Physical 
History of the Dead Sea, brought before the 
Royal Dublin Sociiity, we find much interest- 
ing m.atter. In 1836 it was determined by baro- 
metric ubseiwution that the surface of the Dead 
Sea lies no less than thirteen hundred feet below 
I the level of the Mediterranean. During the Plu- 
I vial (rain) period, whieh succeeded the Glacial (ice), 

I this sea or lake reached its maximum elevation. 
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With increjusin" dryness of the climate, the water 
f»nidnally decreiised, and during its contraction 
and lowering, those terraces along its borders, 
marking former surface-levels, which ai*e so 
familiar to travellers, were formtid. These ter- 
races range up to eight hundred feet above the 
present level of the water. As the water gradu- 
ally decreased in volume, it became first brackish, 
anil then salt, as many lakes will if they have no 
outlet. The surface-water now contains twenty- 
four per cent, of saline ingredients ; and deeper 
down, the maximum of salt-impregnation occurs, 
or in other words the sidiiiity amounts to satura- 
tion. The MediteiTanean holds in solution but 
one-fourth of that (piantity of salt. 

Just one hundred years ago, the Brothers 
Montgolfier, whilst watching the smoke rising 
from the chimney of tludr father’s paper-mill 
at Annonay, conceived the idea of the hot-.air 
balloon, a contrivance which caused more excite- 
ment and enthusiasm than perhaps any machine 
previously introduced. The enthusiasm is by no 
means dead, for the good people of Annonay have 
collected from willing subscribers tlie sum of 
sixty thousand francs, in ordt'r to celebrate in 
grand style the centenary of the first balloon 
aseent. On the 5th of June, a statue of the two 
brothers is to he erected, a copy of the first balloon 
is to be made to luscend, and several ascents with 
more modern forms of balloons will also be 
organised. It is curious to ndlect that beyond 
the mere improvements which advancers in manu- 
facturing processes have rendere<l possible*, the 
balloon os an instrument of lliglit j'emaiiis the 
same unwieldy, unmanageable thing it was one 
hundred years ago. 

A correspondent of Nature writing from Trinity 
College, Hartford, U.S.A., gives particulars of a 
very unusual phenomeiuui which was experi(‘nced 
there lately. The ground wiis covere^l with a 
hard crust of snow, which had fallen two <hiys 
previously, when a fr(*sh fall of light damp snow 
occurred. A south wind rising some liours later 
rolled the particles of ikjw show along, so that 
they gathered fresh particles as they moved, with 
the result that the ground was covered fur many 
acres with natural snowballs. * These were not 
spherical, but cylindrical, the largi'st measuring 
eighteen inches in length, and having a breadth 
of twelve inches. This phenomenon is very rare, 
but has been observed before, notably in New 
Jersey in the year 1808, wh(?n it oceiirre*! in day- 
light, so that the whole process could be watched. 
On this occasion, the snowdialls reached a diameter 
of three feet, some of them leaving a long track, 
showing the road which they h;ul travelled, until 
tliey grew too heavy for the wind to move. 

Comm<*nting upon this ph(*nomenon, Mr (h II. 
Darwin likens it to certain mn<lballs which he 
has more than once observed in tlie Kentish lanes 
round about Bromley. Tliese, made of soft clayey 
mud, varied in size from a m(‘re- pellet to four or 
five inches in diameter, and it was dillicult to 
imagine that they were not made by hand. But 
their formation was due to accretion as pellets 
of mud rolled down hill after rain, their rarity 
being doubtless attributable to the circumstance 
that tlusy can only be forme<l when the soil is in 
u particular state of stickiness. 

Encouraged by the interest aroused by his 
photographs of animals in motion, and possibly 


also by the welcome which he lately received in 
this country, Mr Muybridge of California has 
been induced to issue a prospectus of ‘ a new and 
elaborate work upon tlie Attitudes of Man, the 
Horse, and other Animals in Motion.* The sub- 
scription for this rcmarktahle work is twenty 
pounds sterling, a large sum certainly, but not a 
very extravagant one, when it is remembe,red what 
costly uijpliances are necessary before these pic- 
tures can he oblaiiied. The work will he of great 
interej^t to aitists as well as scientific men, and 
intending subscribers shouhl communicate with 
^Ir Muyoridge, Scovill Manufacturing Company, 
Publishing Department, 419-4-21 Broome Street, 
New York. 

An extraordinary occurrence was reported by 
the officers of tlie steamer Aqv.it which left 
Weymouth for the Cfiianiiel Isles on ^farch 30 at 
midnight. The weather was calm and clear, and 
the sea was perfectly smootli, until tlie steamer 
had proceedea about sixteen miles out, when a 
heavy sea struck the ship, knocking her on her 
beam-ends. Hooding cabins and engine-room, 
sniiisliing skylights, and doing otlic.r damage. 
For five minutes tlie grciatest terror prevailed 
among the ])assengers, who were miuih knocked 
about. At tlie eml of that time, the sea became 
(;alm as it was before. The cause Avas due pos- 
sibly to some underground convulsion upheaving 
the sea. 

Tin; destruction in Croat Britain of six ancient 
mansions by iire in tlie short period of a few 
months, besides otiior disasters of a similar char- 
acter at home and abroad, lias once more aroused 
attention to the causes of these terrible orcurr(*nces. 
The Hon. Secretary (»f the British Arch; eologi cal 
Assoftiation, deploring them from an antiquarian 
jioint of view, has asciu-tjuned that the six fires 
above r(‘ferred to were directly trac(*,al)le to the 
firing of tiinber-bcN'ims either beneath the fire- 
places or in proximity to the chimneys ; and he 
aflvi-^es all ownc^rs of similar homes, the loss of 
Avhich is national as Avell as personal, to put their 
houses in order in this rcsjiect. From the corre- 
spoiideiKH* that has been published on this topifc, 
Ave are led to Ixdieve that many conflagrations 
have occuiTcd from quite unsusp(;cte.d causes. 
Thus OIK* gentleiiKin relates how he saw the dress 
of a la<ly begin to smoulder from the concentration 
of the sun’s rays by the hms of a graplioscope 
Avhieh stood on a table by her side. Not long 
ago Ave ourselves noticed how a photograph in 
an o]>tician’s slioji-window shoAved charred spots 
through being exhibited, as is often the case, 
beluii(i a similar lens. Taa-o other independent 
correspondents record how the Avicks in their 
carriage-lamps have been brought to a smoking 
state by the sun’s rays focused upon them by 
their concave I’efioclors. Even a carafe of Avater 
has been known to focus the sun’s rays to burning- 
I point. With these facts in vicAV, Ave can easily 
j imagine how many apparently mysterious tires 
have, happened from similar causes. Knowing as 
we do that prompt measures taken at the first 
outburst of fire may Siive the premises, we ^aA-c 
introduced into those of this Journal half-a-dozen 
handy little portable fire-extinguishers, ternied 
‘ The Rapid,’ which seem all that can be desired. 
They are manufactureil by R. & J. Jai’vie, 19 
Sttibeross Street, Glasgow. 

The sadness of recent eA^ents in connection with 
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exploBive wiibstanceR is apt to make us forget 
tlicir immense commercial importance. Professor 
Abel, in a lecture recently delivered at Glasgow, 
gave s«>me figures bearing upon this subject whielj 
will Rurj)rise those who are not conversant with 
mining operations. Sixteen yeui-s ago, tlie maiin- 
factun; of dynamite was unknown in tliis country, 
and the whole quaiitily made in other lands 
amounted annually to about eleven tons. liast 
year the production in this country alone 
amounted to eleven thousand tons. The manu- 
facture of the ino 7 *(i pow(*rfiil explosive called 
blasting gidatine is increasing, and it is expected 
that, as it is one of the most ])erf(*.ct explosives 
known, it will gradually drive dynamite out of I 
use. It is a comfort to learn that these terrible j 
agents are extrimiely local in their elfects, and 
that (‘Veil the explosicm of a large (junntity would 
only nlhict a very limited area. With a vigilant I 

1 »olice force, strengthened hy tin* new Explosives 
lill, the nefarious use of t*veii small rjiiaiilitit‘s 
will become next, to inipossiblo. 

We lately made mention of two new mctliods 
of manufacturing gas for illnniiiiating purposes. 
We have m»w to record the method adopted hy 
Ihe Dixon Patent Gas Company, of 4i) Commercial 
Hoad, Liverpool. The patentee, -Mr .lolm Dix(»ii, 
gus-engiiieer, llichmoud, near ^lelhourm*, claims 
to have discovered an improved gas, uhich is 
manufactured <'liietly from kerosine, or any of 
the liydnjcarhou oiN, with cei’taiu otlnu* ingre- 
dients. In the ])roce8s of manufacture, the mix- 
tures are put into a tank, and, hy a mechani^'ul 
a •raugemeiit, intermittently injected into heated 
ivtorts. The gas generate<l in th(*.se retorts is 
conducted by i)ipes to an hydi'aulic main, Ihrongh 
which it j).xsses to th(i juii-itier, and thence to 
the gasometer, wln-re it is stored for use in the 
same way as coal-gas. Tlie average illuminating 
■|>owcr of Dixon’s ]uitent gas is sai«l to be from 
twenty-live to st'venty-eight standard candl(*s, 
according to pressure am I the kiiul of burner 
used ; while it can be produced more cheaply 
than coal-gas. Arrangeineuts are now bidiig mailc, 
we imdcrstaml, for the introduction of tliis gus 
into the Aberdeenshire village of Jbil later. 

If people weic as r«‘adily scared by warnings 
‘as to the danger of living under imsanitaiy 
conditions, as tliey are hy the discovery of a 
few pounds of tlynamite, how much healthier 
tlie nation would be. The one C4iuse of danger 
to life is unusual and sensational, so they give 
heed to it ; hut f(*ver, far more deadly in its 
etfects, is so common, that it goes unheeded. AVe 
are prompted to this remark after perusing the 
llcport of one of the meilical ollicers of London 
concerning a charitable institiilion where typhus 
fever has manifested itself. ‘ The diagnosis,’ says 
the doctor, ‘ was at first hard to make, from tln‘ 
dirty condition of ihe chihlren in the institution.* 
The place was over-crowded with more than 
threes hundred inmates. The rooms >vere badly 
ventiliited, to such an extent as to be injurious 
to health, and he was ‘not sur])rised that typhus 
fever should Imve spread in such an utinospliere, 
and under siicli neglect of personal cleaiiuuess,* 
It is disheartening; to think that in these days, 
when men of science arc working so hard to 
solve and combat the mysU'ry of suffering, the 
class which suffer most are, by their ignorance 
and stupidity, doing so much to propagate 


disease, llealthj the recently started weekly 
journal, will doubtless find tliis a useful subject 
for its ])age8. 

The Lice-stoeJs Journal gives particulars con- 
cerning a new fertilising agent which is much 
used ill the north of France. It seems that 
many of the farmers there not only cultivate 
beetroot but also manufacture sugar from it. 
After this sugar has gone through the necessary 
I>roces8 of refinement, a residue is left, which is 
a course kind of molasses or treacle. This, until 
lat(*ly, was regarded as a waste product ; but 
chemistry has i>ointi5d out that it contains all 
the gootlness which the beet lias in the process 
of growth drawn from the S(»il. So it is once 
more rt'turned to its original dust, with the 
result that a fresh crop can be relied upon 
without any other fertilising agent. Even wluait 
will gr(>w upon the ground so treated — ‘a fact 
tlint oddly suggests the existence of a subtle 
allinity between the elementary constituents of 
bread anti tieach*.’ lint the time during which 
ceiH jils can be gniwii under such conditions is 
very limiteil, unless phos])hate of lime is added 
to tliis iiovd kiiiil of manure. 

Although we are not all of ns inclined to agree 
with those oh I -fashioned folk who continually 
speak of ‘the good old times,* ainl refuse, to admit 
that there is good in the pniscnt, we many of 
us half legre.t that modern progress is rapidly 
shutting out sc(‘ues and circumstances whicti for 
centuries have formed the themes of poets, The 
steain-eiigiiie lias long ago invaded tlie meadow 
and the, harvesl-fiehl ; and ihe typical sower, 
reaper, and gleaner are now confined to the pages 
of books. Although Britain is not backward in 
this reformation, or <leformatioii ns some will call 
it, our go-alioacl cousins across the Atlantic are 
far in advance of us ; at leobt it would seem so 
from the lately issuecl lleport of the C’ensus 
Departnu'iit of tlie Ihiited States. In this docu- 
ment, we find a list of nearly two thousand 
agricnl tural iiiiplemcnt-making establishments, 
with a cutalogiu* of the a]) 2 dianccs which they 
manufacture. This catalogue gives a fair idea of 
the manner in which our mother-earth is teased 
and tortured by motlcni marliineiy. It includes 
corn-planters, cothm-jdanters, grain-drills, grain- 
sowers, Roed-sowers, trans]dantmH, clod-crushei's, 
cotton -choppers, cultivators, harrows, hoes, 
phmglis, rollers, frnit-gatlierers, grain-cradlcs, 
harvesters, liuy-loader.'^, horse-rakes, lawn-mowers, 

t K)tato-digg(‘rs, rea])ers, reapers and mowers com- 
uned, scythes, clover-liullers, corn-huskers, corn- 
sliellers, threshers, caiip'inills, cider and wine 
mills, huy-and -straw cutters, stalk-pullers, stone- 
gatherers, Rtump-pulh‘rs, and Rirui)-eva])oratorfl. 
Jf neces-sity had not already been named the 
mother of invention, America might with some 
reason have claimed the. honour of maternity. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

NEW SYSTEM OP FlttK-ALARMB. 

The Watch Committee of the corporation of 
Nottingham have instructed the National Tele- 
phone Company to institute a system of fire- 
alarms throughout the borough. These fire- 
alarms accomplish their purpose by means of 
electricity. An iron box with a glass face is 
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fixed into a wall, and inside the box is an appa- 
ratus which is connected by wire with the central 
police and fire stations ; to raise an alarm, the 
glass in front of the iron box has to be broken. 
This breakage causes a sti'ong spring to plunge 
forward, throwing a current on the line, whiclr 
releases an armature producing a red disc, indi- 
cating the name of the place where the alarm 
hiis been given ; at the same, time, a bell rings 
in connciction with all the firemen’s houses and 
the central station, so that the iiien rtM'cive 
the alarm at the same moment. The whole 
arrangement works automatically, and only I'rom 
three to four seconds is lost from the time the 
alarm is given. The Company have already 
placed boxes in fifteen busy thoroughfares; several 
more will shortly be put in operation. Although 
the breaking of the glass panels will generally 
be undertaken by police officers, the public will 
be at lib('rty to do so in cases where pi*omptitude 
is requisite. It may be added that the bell at 
the fire-station continues to ring until a new piece 
of glass has been inserted in the alarm-box. The 
work is under the personal superiiiteiideiice of 
Mr .r. 0. Fry, District Manager and Scerehiry, 
National Telephone Company’s Central Exchange, 
3 Bottle Lane, Nottingham. This Coiiifiany have 
completed an extensive telephone service for the 
corporations of Nottingham, Glasgow, Edinburgh, 
Greenock, Dundee, Aberdeen, IjccmIs, Bradford, 
Hal ifax, Birmingham , Bel fast, &c. In N ottingham 
during bust year, forty thousand pounds-worth of 
property was saved by this speedy means of 
communication through the telephone. When we 
add that there is a saving of several minutes in 
communication through the hdephone as against 
tho telegi*aph, the special value of the former 
will at once be apparent. 

CALIFORNIA. 

California, the second State of the American 
Union in size, at first noted for its mineral wealth, 
is now rapidly developing its vast agricnltural 
resources. It has great varieties of climate, 
heat and cold alternating, to the discomfort of 
the traveller. The fruits of California grow in 
great profusion, and with so little cultivation, 
that they seem almost spontaneous. Some of 
the fruits may not come up to the expectiition 
of the traveller ; but there can be no disappoint- 
ment with tho pears and grapes. All varieties 
of pears grow there to the greatest perfection, 
and the ciioicest varieties are soirK^times a drug 
in the market. About one hundred thousand acres 
are at present under vine-culture, all of which, 
when iully beai*ing, will, it is estimated, yield 
from forty to fifty million gallons of wine yearly. 
The product of the 1881 viiihige was nine million 
gallons. 

The greatest natural wonder in California is 
the famous Yosemite Valley. While the Falls of 
Niagara are only one hundred and sixty-three feet 
in height, the highest fall in the Yosemite Valley 
leaps down sixteen hundred feet without a break ; 
a second lower fall, six hundred feet ; and a third, 
four hundred and thirty-four feet~there being 
eleven distinct falls in the valley. 

Every one has heard of the big trees of 
California. The Big Tree Grove, in Calaveras 
County, has an area of fifty acres, and contains 


one hundred and three trees, twenty of which 
exceed the enormous girth of seventy-five feet. 
One of these giants of the forest has been lately 
cut down. To accomplish this required the labour 
of five men for twenty-five days, with • pump 
boring-augers and other appliances. When com- 
pletely severed, two-and-a-half days* labour were 
required to throw the trunk from its broad base. 
This ti*4i(5 was three liundred and two feet high 
and ninety-six feet in cireumferenec at the ground, 
and its annular growth-lines showed over three 
thousand years of life. A house has been built 
upon this giant stump for theatrical and other 
entertainments. A roomy house for a small 
family could thus be constructed on a single 
stump of these trees ! The most eclebrated forest 
of big trees, the Mariposa Gi ove, is situated about 
lii’teen miles south of the Yosemite Valley, and 
was ceded by Act of Congress to the State of 
California for preservation. It contains one 
hundred and twenty-five trees which are more 
than forty feet in circumference. One tree in 
the grove, now partially burned at the base, was 
originally more than one hundred feet in circum- 
feren(!e. The bark of the large trees of the Sequoia 
(fujantca is some eighteen inches thick, and is as 
fibrous in its texture as a bale of cotton. It is 
very similar in form and appearance to the Red- 
wood of the Pacific slope, the wood being dark 
red and extremely light. These giants of the 
forest were first discovered by a hunter in 1852, 
and they stand first, as the grandest productions 
of the vegetable kingdom. 

A NEW LIFEBOAT. 

In spite of the fact that wc have a service of 
three hundred lifeboats and about two hundred 
and ninety -thive rock ct-st'it ions around the shor(*s 
of the United Kingdom, about one thousand lives 
were lost by shipping casualties in the year 
1880-81. The loss of life during the twenty-seven 
previous years verges on twenty thousand ; the 
lives saved during the same period by the life- 
boats of tlic National Lifeboat Institution number 
twenty-nine thousand. We are pleased to notice 
the recent launch in the river Thames of a life- 
boat on a new principle. This boat is the inven- 
tion of Mr Illius A. Timmis, of 17 Great George 
Street, Westminster, and Mr J. R. Hodgson, 
familiarly known on the north-east coast as the 
‘ Stormy Petrel,’ from his daring acts of bravery in 
cases of shipwreck and the number of lives he 
has saved. The boat, as described in a contem- 
porary, consists of a hull formed of two curved 
tubes of large diameter, meeting at the ends, and 
thus inclosing an open space, which is fitted with 
a decking, composed of wood at the centre and of 
rope-netting at the ends. The decking is placed 
midway of tho depth of the hull, and the water- 
line being below the deck-line, the boat is always 
the right way up, no matter how she is put into 
the water. The body of the boat is made .either 
of wood or of steel plates, and divided into com- 
partments, which will serve for the storage of pro- 
visions. The boat can bo either swung from 
davits or stowed away in any position, and can 
be run out on rollers end-on into the sea. The 
trials in question were made with two boats, one 
being steel built and the other of wood, each 
being thirty-three feet in length, with eight feet 
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six inches and nine feet beam respectively. Both 
boats were tested in succession for stability, 
buoyancy, ixjwing, steering, and sailing powers, 
and were found by qualified judges present to 
possess in an eminent degree the requirements of a 
safe and reliable lifeboat. 


ARTIFICIAL INCUBATORS. 

Those who have turned their attention to the 
use of the artificial incubator are aware of the 
very narrow line that separates success on the 
one hand from failure on the other. Tt appears 
that the possibilities of artificial hatching nave 
been recently attracting some attentiori in the 
Unitecl States. It has been found that as the 
size of the incubating machine is increased, the 
percentage of hatch is decreased. This is owing 
to the fact that an inclosed surlace of four scjiiarti 
feet can be so heated tliat there is no apparent 
valuation of temperature in any j)ai t of it ; but 
wh(m there is an increase in the surface to be 
heated, there is a decrease of temperature in the 
outside edges. An authority on tiie subject, l*ro- 
fessor J. Hasbruck, says tliat a trustworthy regu- 
lator is iiidispensat3le to (jvery incubator, and that 
uniformity ot temperature is tlie most important 
cofiditioii of success. 

The result of Mr Uashriick’s own (^xperience 
is that eggs hatch equally well at any point 
between one hundrcid and two and one hundred 
and five degrees, or if the heat varies from ninety- 
eight to one hundred and six degrees, without 
remaining long at the extremes. Few eggs will 
start below one hundred an<l two degre(‘s, uonc 
at one hundred ; and for the first half of the 
incubating period, few will endure one luindrcd 
and six degrees many hours. But all will go 
well, should the beat be kept within the sfite 
lines, between one hundred and two ami one 
liundred and five degrees. Ju llearson’s Incubator 
(115 Southwark Street, S.E.) this has been well 
provided for, the use of the regulator precluding 
the possibility <)f an injurious rise of temperature. 
Whenever the heat over the eggs exceeds one 
hundred and six degrees, the expansion of a 
capsule raises a wire, that lifts a damper, which 
Jillows the heated air to escajie and lowem the 
temperature. The capsule again contracts on the 
fall of the temperature, when the daiiqx.u* descends, 
and again raises the temperature of the water to 
the required degree. 

TRANSPORTINO LIVE FISH, 

From the United States we hear of a novel 
method adopted for the transport of live fisli, 
which seems to have been entirely successful. 
We learn that one of the palace curs belonging 
to the Fish Commission recently started for 
California with its strange freight of eighteen 
thousand young fish. The car in wliich the 
human passengers and fish lived for the time, 
resembled a modern sleeping-car, with compart- 
ments at each end, but in place of seats on each 
side there were ledges about three feet high, in 
which were placed the tin fish-tanks. Aa the 
motion of the train might have dashed the 
water about, and so destroyed the fish, a novel 
device waa adopted for avoiding this. About 
twenty fiidi were placed in gallon tin pails. 


which were put in the tanks, and the latter 
were filled up with water. The motion of the 
car was found to he favourable for the circula- 
tion of air in the water, thus keeping it fresh. 
Every eight hours the water was renewed, and 
any dead fish were carefully removed by the 
attendants. The first halt was made at St Louis, 
where supplies .of fish were left for applicants 
in Missouri and Arkansas, and from this point 
fish weiu sent all over the States at the expense 
of tlie consignee. 


CHICAGO PIG -PACKING. 

This enormous business, says a contemporary, 
carried out with the most elaborate mechanical 
contrivances, shows from returns lab^ly published 
to have grijatly decreased in scale of late years ; 
for while in 1878 D no less than seven million 
four hundred and eighty thdusaiid hogs were 
killed and < packed, in 1881-2 only five million 
seven hundred tliousaiid were secured for the 
business. Tliesf* figures are for winter packing 
only. The Bummer packing is somewhat less, the 
hist returns showing only three million two hun- 
dred and twenty-five thousand ns against five 
million three hundred and twenty-three thousand 
in 1880. As a natural result, prices have gone 
up considerably, and 1882 shows seventeen per 
cent, above 1881, and forty-four per cent, over 
1880 — two hundred and sixteen per cent, above 
1878. Present prices are thirty per cent, above 
the average of the summer prices of the past seven 
years. Comparison is made between the value of 
a barrel of pork and that of a certain (juantity of 
wheat. Thus, in 1879, a barrel of pink was of 
equal value to nine and a half bushels of wheat ; 
in 1880, fourteen bushels of wheat were required 
to buy a barn*! of pork ; in 1881, fourteen and a 
half bushels of wheat ; in 1882, sixteen and a half 
bushels of wheat ; while at the present moment 
seventeen and a half bushels oi wheat are the 


are the 


equivalent of one barrel of pork. Those travellers 
wuio go to the States for plea&me should never miss 
seeing the j)ig-killiiig estiiblihliments in Chicago 
and (fincinnati. The mechanical ingenuity and 
exactness of all the appliances for iJUtting the. 
poor pig out of his earthly existence, and the 
rapidity with which he is pi’epured for the use of 
a liuiigry world, is a wonderful sight to beliold. 

[ CANADIAN DAIRYING. 

I Cheese and butter factories arc rapidly on the 
I iiicnvise in Ciueht:e. The Minister of Agriculture 
! in the Dominion has issued a lleport, in wdiich 
I it is stated that there are now in the province 
[ of Quebec two hundred and eighty cheese 
factories, forty-seven biittc-r factories, and twenty- 
I eight cliei'so and butter factories combined, which 
shows an increase of no less than one hundred 
and fifty-five establishments during the year. 
This is no doubt correct, for the vast increase 
of horned stock, partly from importation, 
more especially from native breeding, must have 
an outlet for the enormous amount of milk pro- 
duced, for which the sparse population of the 
province offers but a slight demand in its natural 
state. Canada is bound, in a few years, to be 
BO large an e^ortcr of butter and cheese that 
consumers in England will welcome the matciial 
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increase to the liome supplies, as the price now 
paid for butter and cheese is fully double what 
it was thirty years since. In 1850''l-2, butter 
was ninei>ence per pound, cheese sixpence, meat 
eight-pence. Competition with the States, and 
particularly with Holland, must have but one 
result, and that is a great reduction in the price 
for these necessaides. As to the cflect it will 
have on the English producer, possibly it iniiy 
actually do good, from the simple fact that it 
will be found more prolitable to the English 
grazier to wean his calves well on new milk, 
than to make butter and cheese. The stakes at 
issue are large, and the future of our own country, 
agriculturally, dtipends much on what success 
the Canadian and States tluiryiiien meet with 
in their cheese and butter making. As to the 
price of meat in Canada, it is 8tfit(‘d that during 
Easter, in Quebec a fat calf could not be pur- 
oluised for less than fifty dollars, and eight dollars 
had to be paid for a fat lamb. 


IMPROVED RAILWAY SIOXALLING BY NIGHT. 

In a discussion on Daltonism, or colour blindness, 
which appeared in the Dailjf Newx some little time, 
back, it was stated that a new system of night 
railway signalling would shortly be introduced, by 
which accidents resulting from the inability of tlio 
engine-driver to distinguish a red from a white 
light — a visual defect more common than is gene- 
4 ‘ally supposed — would he iviulered an imjHwsi- 
bility. Mr Cleminson, the railway engineer, and 
our * correspondent, Mr A. Tuer, of Leadenhall 
Sii’eet, the joint inventors of the new system, 
propose using at night the ordinary day semiphon* 
signal, with the dilference that the anus are to he 
boxed in and illuminated, their position as by 
day, and not the colour, signifying whether tlic 
line is blocked or clear. 


THE VIOLET BANK. 

* It was the first time hxivy had seen sweet violeta.* 

Ere the spring with full ooraplcteness 
Filled the waiting world with sweetness, 

Ere the trees had burst in beauty, 

Beady for their summer duty, 

Walked a fair-haired Child along 
Where the river sang its song. 


And her eyes were clear with joyance ; 
Not a shadow of annoyance 
Dwelt upon her face, unshaded 
By the memory of the past ; 

Nor rcgi'ot for pleasures faded. 

Or for joys that would not last. 

As one dreameth a sweet dream, 

So she walked beside the stream. 

Suddenly a perfume stole 
With delight into her soul, 

And above her, on a height 
(Oh, what exquisite delight !), 

She beheld, with joy unspoken, 
Something never seen before 
(Just a sign, and seal and token 
That the spring hod come once more) ; 


Yet in wandering she had never 
Seen such flowers beside the river. 


There they grew in sweet profusion, 

While with eager, glad confusion, 

Down she bent to pluck the treasure 
All her ow'n— with miser’s pleasure, 
Kissing every fragrant blossom 
Ere she laid it in her bosom ; 

Then, with guilty face, looked round, 
Lest some little friend or lover 
Wandering by, should thus discover 
What slic, lucky child ! had found. 

And as years i)assed o'er the maiden 
(Years witli change and sorrow laden), 
Still she came, with tender pleasure. 

To the ]>aiik beside tlic river, 

Gatlieriiig without stint or metusure 
Every spring those flow'crs, that never 
Failed wdth odorous breath to greet her. 
But with Alandi came forth to meet her. 

Years had fled : the Woman, older, 

Oft had felt the world was colder, 

Since those sunny days gone by ; 

Yet her lioart beat faithfully 
To the home she long had 
To the place by cliangc bt'rcfl. 

And she said : * The buds aie Inirsling ; 
All the world for spring is thirsting ; 

1 shall go and see again 
That dear violet hank, wdiosc BW'oetness 
Ne’er is hidden by Time’s flcctness, 
Though my heart may throb with pain.’ 

And she went ; hut found no trace 
Of that wcll-rcmcinbcrcd place. 

All wjw changed ; the bank was gone ; 
And the river-path no more 
Wound about it as of yore ; 

And of violets there were none I 

• 

Ah ! ill this short life, how' often 
Memories rise to soothe and softeti ; 

Oft beside the well-known stream, 

Docs she gather, in a dream, 

Violets as fresh as ever 
From the hank above the river. 
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OLD CITY TAVERNS. 

Ip cosiness is needed as a condition under wLicli 
authors {^ain most inspiration, such an ahundanec 
of that luxury has heen bestowed upon them, in 
one direction, eve.r since the time of Shakspeare, 
that whatever liardships they may have endured 
in private life, tliey have liad little cause to 
complain of their jmblic ‘ eiitertaiiimeiit/ So 
closely, indeed, have the old collee-hoiises, inns, 
and taverns in the City of London become 
as.sociated with the names of men of letters, so 
endless are the anecdotes told of these eccentric 
people, of their sayings and doings, their witticisms 
and their epigrams, which have reached us from 
these snug 1 ‘etreats, that no biography of a literary 
man of any note who has lived any time during 
the last three hundred years, would he compU‘te 
without some reference to more than one old City 
tavern. They were the ‘houses of call’ for those 
who hud a fund of learning and were eager b) 
exchange ideas. The siirrtmndings were eminently 
characteristic of men who placed erudition before 
every other ‘circumstance’ by which our lives 
are governed. Here they could ‘least’ over each 
other’s words, and serve them up HcMvffH with a 
bowl of punch. The floors were sanded, the pipes 
were of clay, and the seats were wooden high- 
backed benches. This may not he the modem 
notion of comfort ; but to men so conservative by 
nature, a warm room and a curtained compart- 
ment, where Shakspeare and Ben Jonson had sat 
in seats of honour, was an amjile compensation 
for the absence of showiiicss and ease ; and the 
gloom and mystery of the courts and alleys in 
which these old taverns were invariably found, 
was perhaps the secret of their attraction to men 
of a thoughtful and retiring disposition. New 
faces were seldom seen ; it was a sort of cluh-life, 
in which the choice of companionship was made 
in the manner naturally adopted by ‘birds of a 
feather,’ flocking in taverns, as in trees. 

Dr Johnson had the highest opinion of a tavern ; 
and Boswell has declared that he has heard him 
assert that a tavern chair was the throne of 


human felicity. ‘As soon,* said Johnson, ‘as I 
enter the door of a tavern I experience an oblivion 
of care and a freedom from solitude. When I 
am seated, I And the master courteous, and the 
servants ohsetiuious to my call, anxious to know 
and rea<ly to supply my wants. Wine there 
exhilai’atiis my spirits, and prompts me to free 
conversation, and an irilercluinge of discourse 
with those whom I most love ; I dogmatise and 
am contradicted ; and in this conflict of 0})iuions 
and sentiments I find delight.’ 

Up a dim court — f^om the time of James I. 
until nearly the end of the last century — there 
stood out of Fleet Street one of the most noted 
taverns ever built in the City of London. It 
occupied the spot behind a quiet-looking gold- 
smith’s shop between Temple Bar and the middle 
Temple Gate. It waa called the JJcril tavern. 
The church of St Dunstan’s was nearly opposite ; 
and the sign of the tavern was St Diinstan pulling 
the Enemy of Nlankind by the nose. In the time 
of Ben Jonson, who has given a lasting reputation 
to the lioii.se, the landlord’s name was Simon 
Wadloe— the original of ‘Old Sir Simon, the 
King,’ the favourite air of Squire Western in 
Tom Jones. The great room was called ‘The 
Apollo.’ Here Jonson loi*de4 it with greater 
authority thnn Drydeii di«l afterwards at IFilVsy 
or Addison at Vtutton^s. Tlie rules of the club, 
drawn up in the pure and elegant Latin of 
Jonson, and placed over the ehinmey, were, it is 
said, ‘engraven in marble.’ They arc described 
in the Tatlcr as being ‘in gold letters.’ This 
account agrees with the rules themselves, the 
tablet being still preserved in the banking-house 
of the Messrs (fliild, as well as that interesting 
relic of the tavern — the bust of Apollo. The head, 
modelled from the Apollo Belviderc, kept guard 
over the door of the ‘club.’ Tliis is the tavern 
mentioned by Pope : 

And each true Briton is to Ben so civil. 

Ho swears the Muses meet him at the Devil, 

And Swift in one of his letters to Stella says: 
‘ I dined to-day with Dr Garth and Mr Addison 
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at tlie Devil tavern near Temple Bar, and Qarth 
treated.* 

It is more with the Mitre than wdth the Devil 
tavern that Ur Johnson’s name is associated. 
It was there that Johnson wiid to O^ilvic, in reply 
to his observation, that Scotland had a great 
many noble prospects : ‘ I believe, sir, you have 
a great many ; Norway, too, has noble wild 
prospects ; and Lapland is remarlcable for pro- 
digious noble wild prospects ; but, sir, let me tell 
you, the noblest prospect whi(!h a »Scotchman ever 
sees is the high-road which leads him to England.* 
It was at this tavern that the idea of the tour to 
the Hebrides W'aa first started ; and there, at their 
‘old rendezvous,* Goldsmith often supped with 
Johnson and Bosw'cll. The original Mitre Avas 
of Shakspeare’s time. It Avas pulled down in 
the year 1821) by the Messrs IToarc, in order to 
extend their banking-house ; and in the same 
way Messrs Child have recently increased their 
‘accommodation* by building upon the spot where 
once stood the Devil tavern. Both these taverns 
are thus blotb'd out. This is truly a com- 
mercial age ! The old City churches are falling 
fast, and counting-houses ai’e rising up AAdiere 
their old chimes (now silenced for ever !) were 
once he<ml ; and even the old City church- 
yards ore slowly disappearing from sight. What, 
then, will the olil City he fiA^e hundred ye.'U‘s 
hence) Hard by is the Jiainhow ta\"ern, now a 
first-class dining-house, which was indicted in 
former times for the nuisance of selling colFee. 

There is another old City tavern AN'here Dr 
Johnson and Goldsmith often sat doAvn togetluu* 
over a snug dinner, a tavern in Wine Office Court, 
called the Old Cheshire CJieese, Passing along 
Fleet Street and glancing up this court, those 
magic Avords seem to take up all the space in 
the distance, as completely as though they AA^cre 
being glanced at through a telescope ; and if you 
follow the instincts of your nature, you Avill 
dive down the telescope towards tlie attractive 
lamp above the door and enter the tavern. 
The customary pint of stout, in an old pewter, 
Avill bo placed before you if your tiste lies 
that way ; and wdien you have finished your 
chop or sUaik, or pudliug, as the case may 
be, there wdll folloAV that ‘speciality* for wliicli 
the Cheshire Cheese is principally noted — a dish 
of bubbling and blistering cheese, Avhich comes 
up scorching in an njjj^aratus, resembling a tin 
of Everton toffee in size and shape. 

It Wiis the same when frequented by Johnson 
and Goldsmith ; and tlieir favourite scats in the 
north-east corner of the windoAV are still pointed 
out Nothing is changed — excei)l the Avaiters in 
course of nature — in this comer Amative and cosy 
taA^ern. If Goldsmith did not actually write 
parte of the Vicar of Wahefidd in that corner, 
he must have thought out more chajjtera thim 
one Avhile seated there, lie liAvd in ’Wine Office 
Court, and here it is supi'oscd the no\’’el, begun 
at Cimonbury Tower, was finished. ‘1 received 


one moniing,* said Dr Johnson, according to 
Boswell — ‘a message from poor Goldsmith that 
he was in great distress, and, as it was not in 
his power to come to me, begging that I would 
come to him as soon as possible. I sent him a 
guinea, and promised to come to liim directly. 
I accordingly went as soon as I was dressed ; and 
found that his landlady had arrested him for 
his rent, at Avhich he was in a violent passion. 
I perceived that he had already changed my 
guinea, and liad got a bottle of Madeira and a 
ghxRs before him. I put the cork into the bottle, 
(iiisired ho Avould ho calm, and began to talk 
to him of the means by which ho might be 
extricated. He then told me that he had a novel 
ready for the press, which he produced to me. 
1 looked into it, and saw its merits, told the land- 
lady I should soon return ; and having gone to 
n. bookseller, sold it for sixty pounds. 1 brought 
Goldsmith the money, and discharged his rent, 
not Avithout rating his landlady in a high tone 
for having used him so ill.* 

Nut less iniert^sLing than the Cheshire Cheese is 
that faA'oiiiite j'csort of literary men for nearly 
three bundled years — the old Coch Tavern, or, 
as it was first callcil, the Code Alehouse, which faces 
the Mid<l]c Tenqde Gate, and has been famous 
for its cliops and steaks, its porter, and above 
all, its stout, ever since it Avas established. IVhilst 
the l^lugue was raging in London in 1CG5, the 
master shut up his house and retired into the 
country. The following advertisement is still 
extant: ‘This is to notify that the master of the 
Cod and Dottle, coiiiinoiily called the Code Alehouse, 
at Tein])lo Bar, hath dismissed his ser\’ants and 
shut up his house for this Long Vacation, intend- 
ing (God Avilling) to return at Michaelmas next, 
so that all ] persons Avhatsoe\'er Avlio haA^’C any 
accompts Avitli the sabl mashu*, or farthings 
belonging to the said house, are di'sireil to rejjair 
thither before the 8th of this instant July, and 
they shall receive satisfaction.* In our time, tliis 
taA'ern has been immortalised by Mr Tcunyscai 
in his poem hc'giiiiiing, 

O ]>lumx> head-waiter at the Cock. 

But ‘Will Waterproof,* to Avhom the verses are 
addres>ed, has ceased ‘to pace the gritted floor* 
for some years now ; and if there are any otlier 
changes in the old room, they are very slight. 
The walls arc now only partially lined Avith 
Avainscotiug ; and the silver tankards of special 
customers are no longer hung up in glittering 
rows in the bar. The old carv^ed chimney-piece — 
of the age of James I. — howcA'cr, still remains ; 
and the curtained boxes retain the same cosy 
appearance, and still that 

Halo lives about 
Tho waitei**B haurlK, that roach 
I’o each his T)erfect, pint of stout, 

Uis proper chop to each. 

At the present hour, the old taA'crn, viewed 
from the o])posite side of tho road in Fleet Street, 
looks as if it occupied an underground pOHiti(jn ; 

I as if it were buried somcAvhere behind those 
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OLD CITY TAVERNS. 


hoardings in the midst of ruins. The original 
entrance — a long sanded pjissage, more like a 
tunnel than ever now — still stands ; but it wdll 
soon be pulled down ; though the tavern, it is 
said, bidng sufficiently far back from the road not 
to interfere with the wi<lening of Fleet Street, is 
destined to I’cmain a famous landmai'k in the 
vast field of literature. 

May this rumour prove correct ! For most of 
the taverns which stood in the neighbourhood of 
Fleet Street, Newgate Street, JJarbican, and 
Clieapside, have become a mere matter of history, 
without ill some instances even a votive stone to 
denote their original site. The famous gilde<l 
Cock which stood for so many years over the 
entrance, disappeared not very long since ; stolen, 
it is supposed, by some ardent lover of (jhl London 
curios. 

Although the Goch was well known in the latter 
half of the seventeenth century, there is very 
little allusion to it in contemporary literature. 
This may lie hecause it was considered an ale- 
house an<l not a coffee-house. However, Pepys 
records goiug there in KKJS, and eating lobster 
until midnight. Fielding was fond of the old 
tavern, as were Smollett, Savage, Ch)hlsmith, 
Roswell, and C(uvper. The standard dishes at 
the Coch are still ‘cdiop and chop to follow,* or a 
steak, either ‘small,’ ‘dinner,* or ‘point,* followed 
by a kidney ‘sni])ed* — that is to say, broiled whole 
so as to keeji in the gravy — aiul toasted cheese. 
The (*M cellar of famous port wine was sohl by 
auction towards the end of last year, hut ]much 
is still served in pint tumblers according to 
ancient usage. An old Cock token of UHJB is still 
shown, and niajr bii one of the * farthings * alluded 
to in the advertisement above rpioted. 

The Chapter Home Tavern^ at the comer of 
Chapter House Court, I’aU^rnostcr Row, fre- 
quented principally towards the end of the last 
century by booksellers, authors, and editors, li;is 
not yet been removed. There it still stands, 
a long dark building, some three stories high. 
It can be readied by a narrow entrance into 
ihv* court from St ruul’s Cliurchyard, or under 
a low archway from I’ateriiuster Row. Tlie 
coffee-room, on the ground- floor, where the ! 
literary ‘judges’ sat, has been recently changed 
into a bar. Rut the >Wndows and the walls are 
the same ; and the gloom which ruitouiuIs it 
now is little less than it was a hundred years ago. 
The ceilings in the tavern have such an unimiios- 
iiig elevation, that even though, when entering, 
one is made conscious of a precipitate descent 
to a level of more than a foot below the coiu’t 
outside, one is not surprised into a confession 
that the room has gained in loftiness in any 
marked degree. In fact, this circumstance is 
dispiriting ; and the gloom which hangs about the 
exterior adds to this peculiar sense of dejiressiun. 
From every point the shadows seem to have 
gathered about this tavcni, and above them all 
tlici'e looms the shadow of St Paul’s. 

In the first number of the Connoisseur , in 1754, 
this place is referred to. ‘And here my publishers 
would not forgive me,* says the writer, ‘was I to 
leave the neighbourhood without taking notice 
of the Chapter Coffee-home, which is frequented 
by those eiicouragers of litenitui’e and — as they 
are styled by an eminent critic — “not the worst 
judges of merit,” the booksellers.* It was another 


favourite tavern of Goldsmith’s ; and the place 
where he sat was, until the alterations took 
jdace, pointed out to visitors. It was to this 
tavern also that Chatterton frequently went. ‘I 
am quite familiar at the Chapter Coffee-house,* he 
wrote to his mother, ‘and know all the geniuses 
there.* 

On the side nearest to Paternoster Row, about 
the centre of Newgate Street, there is still stand- 
ing the Salutation tavern, formerly known as 
the Salutation ami Cat This old tavern, like the 
Cock, is reached by passing down a tunnel and 
through a bar and across a passage, when the 
coffee-room begins to come in sight! This room 
is divided into two apartments by pillars, and 
the one most distant from the door is on a lower 
foundation by some feet. The efforts which are 
made to i)rcscr\'e the manners and customs of this 
tavern are sevi're ; but wlum the traditional snuff- 
box is presented to you, after you have paid your 
bill, the pi'ivilege of snijezing at the head- waiter 
seems fis if it had lost lialf its charm. It is diffi- 
cult to realise now how Coleridge could have foiu. 1 
the tavern a pleasant retreat when suffering from 
fits of melancholy ; and yet it was here that 
Southey found him, and tried to rouse him from 
his semi-iiisano idleness. 

Ch(‘apside and the Poultry were at one time 
as famous as Fleet Street for their ‘literary* 
taverns. The White Horse in Friday Sti’eet 
makes a conspicuous figure in the Merry Coiiaited 
Jests of Georye Peek, one of the poets and ])liiy- 
wr iters of Elizabeth’s reign ; and the name is 
still attached to a gin-palace of the modern 
type ; and there was another tavern which is 
evtm more celebrated — at the corner of Friday 
Street and Rread Street — called the Memmul 
club, where Sir Walter Raleigh, who instituted 
it, and where Shakspeare, Reaumout and Fletcher, 
Jonsun, and many others, met. 

Souls of poets dead and {^one, 

'Wh.'it Plysiuiu Lave ye known, 

Ilapjjy field or inuMsy cavern. 

Choicer than the Mermaid tavern ! 

So sang Keats. Nor must the Queen*s Arms, 
another tavern in Clieapside where this poet 
once lived, he forgotten — where he wrote his 
sonnet on Chapman’s Homer, and all the i^oeins 
in his first volume. This tavern, like most of 
the rest of the old taverns in Clieapside, ha.s 
disappeared ; aiul the second floor, which Keats 
occupieil— stretching over a passage loading to I 
the entrance — is now a warehouse, with nothing I 
more ornamental about its frontage than a riibty 
crane. ! 

In Great Eastcheap, between Small Alley and 
St Michael’s Jjane, stood the Boards Head tavern, 
coumiem<irated by Shakspeare. It was destroyed 
by the Great Fire ; but it was rebuilt ahnost 
immediately afterwards ; nor was it finally 
demolished — in order to make space for new 
approaches to London Rridge — until 1831. The 
back jiart of the bouse looked n]M>n tlic burying- 
ground of St Micliael’s, Crooktal Lane. The 
statue of William IV. nearly marks the site. In 
the reign of Richard IT., a tenement, called the 
Roar’s Head, in Eiu^tcheap, was in possession of 
Walter Morden, stockfish-monger of London. In 
the time of Henry IV. there was, according to 
Stow, no tavern in Eastcheap. Shakspeare alone 
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refers to this tavern. After the Great Eire, it 
was rebuilt of brick, with its door in the centre, 
a window ttbt>ve ; and tlicu a boar’s head cut in 
stone, with the initials of the landlord fl. T.), an<l 
the date (near the snout) of .1CG8, which may still 
be seen in the Guildhall Museum. Boswell says : 
‘I mentioned a club in London at the Boards 
Head in Eastchea]), the very tavern where 
FalstafF and his joyous companions met ; and 
the members of which all assume Shakspeare’s 
characters. One is Falstaff ; another, IVincc 
Henry ; another, Bardc»lph ; ami so on.’ To W'hich 
Johnson replied : ‘Doirt be of it, sir. Now that 
you have a name, you must be careful to avoid 
many things not bad in tliemselvos, but which 
will lessen your character. Tin’s, every man 
who has a name must observi*. A person who 
is not publicly known, may live in Loiulon as 
he pleases, without any notice b(‘iiig taken of 
him ; but it is wonderful how any person of 
consequence is watclie»l.* In his essay, * A lleveric 
at the Hoangs Head Tavern,* Goldsmith says : 
* Here, by a pleasant fire, in ilie very room wliere 
old Sir John Falstaff crackc*d his jokes, in the 
very chair which was sometimes lionoured hy 
Prince Henry, I sat and ruminated on the 
follies of youth ; wished to be young again, but 
was resolved to make the best of life while it 
Ifiated ; and now and tlnm eomiiared past and 
present tiim'-s together.* Forgetful cd’ this ravages 
eommitted by tlie Groat Fire -just as Boswell 
did — Goldsmith I’ancied that he sat in the very 
tavern frequented by Falstatf. 

When the old (hty taverns with a literary 
Mlavour* stopped short in their eastward course, 
it W’ould he difficult "to decide. It was out of 
Thames Street, in Three Cranes Lane— ‘so called,* 
says Stow, ‘not only of three cranes at the 
tavern door, hut rather of tlirec cram's of iimhej* 
placed on the viiitiy wharf by the Thames’ side, 
to crane up ivines* — that the Three Cranes stoo»l, 
famous as early os the reign of James I., and 
frequented hy Ben Jonson and the wits of his 
time. In Bartholomew Fhir, Jonson says: ‘These 
pretenders to wit ! Your Three Cranes, Mitre, 
and Mermaid men ! Not a com of true salt, 
not a grain of right mustard among them all.* 
The mention of this tavern by mine host of the 
Bonny Black Bear, in Kenilworth, is frequent. 
‘Nor is there such a wdne,* says Giles Gosling 
— drinking off a cup of his own sack — ‘at tlie 
Three Cranes in the vintry, to my kiiowh'dge.’ 

There is no sign of this tavern in Thames 
Street now\ The large mo<leru warehouse — ^still 
called the Three (.banes — standing upon the site 
formerly occupied hy the old warehouse and 
tavern, witli its lofty frontage towards Iht' 
Thames, seems to foretcdl in its very face c)f 
how these venerable landmarks in the City of 
London must of micessity soon be swept away. 
They are crowded out in this neighbourhood, 
ns elsewhere, in dark alleys, up steep lanes 
and narrow courts, where still a few of them 
hold out an almost Imlicrous resistance against 
the march of time. Some of them are propped 
up by wooden beams, resembling crutches, 
against which they lean like those incurable 
cripples who liave the appearance of being on 
their last legs ; while others are supported on 
each side by houses which are only in a slight 
degree less weak and tottering. These old Ciity 


taverns are monuments of their own antiquity 
and fame ; and when the last snug retreat has 
grown dark, 

Wo know not where is that Promethean heat 

That can its light relume. 

ONE FALSE, BOTH FAIR; 

OB, A HARD KNOT. 

1»Y JOHN B. HAnWOOD. 

CHAPTER XXII. — PROar POUNCE AND PONTIFEX. 

‘ My dear, I shall not stay long away. I dislike 
leaving yon here alone ; and besides, tliese new- 
fashioned garden-parties arc not much to my 
taste, and one meets the oddest people, perhaps 
because it is out of doors. But Celina made a 
point of my coming to her, and so * 

Now, Celina was Her Grace the Duchess of 
Snowdon ; and Lady Barbara had always highly 
approved of that handsome and frigitl 3 'uung 
lady while yet in meditation fancy free, and 
always took rather undi'sorved credit to herself 
for having been instrumonttil in placing the ducal 
coronet on her well-shapLMl head. ‘Poor clear 
Snowdon ought to thank me for having lielpcMl 
him to such a wife,* was a not iinfre(|uent remark 
of Lady Barbara. There wore otlicr match- 
makers, h;ss disintcri'-sted, who possibly owed a 
grudge to Jjjidy Barbara for what she had done 
tow'ar<ls liookiiig for her young friend the biggest 
matrimonial prize of the season ; but at auyrate 
the Duke, wdio was plump and short, and some- 
times mistaken, by strangers who came to see 
bis inod(‘l farm ixnd pedigree cattle, for his own 
bailiff, so naturally did gaiters and velvetemi suit 
liim, had secured a bride fit to do honour to his 
high degree and anqde means. 

‘ I shall not be dull in the least ; I don*t mind 
it at all, dear Lady Barbara,’ the young mistress 
of Lc’oniinster House bad replied gently ; and 
then she bad been left to her solitude in that vast 
mniisoleum of a mansion that w’as now her home. 
Of course Lady Leominster had been invited. 
She w\as alwa}\M invited. Cards and notes, so to 
speak, raini'd at her door ; but it was impossible 
that she sliouhl, at ibis comparatively early stage 
of her wddowdiood, mix in general society. She 
Rhwe«l, then, at liome ; while Lady Barbara sallied 
f<»rth to AVillow Reach, as the Duke’s pretty 
'I’liames-side villa bore name, where very august 
personages w-ere expected to gild the assembly by 
their presence. 

‘1 sliall not be dull ; see, I have the Laureate’s 
new poem, only just begun,* the J'ouug lady had 
said, as she took the hook in her hand, just before 
tlie aunt of the late l^Iarcpiis set forth on her 
festal errand. But hours had elapsed, and Lady 
Barbara had been absent for a long long time, 
and the summer sun was drooping in the sky, 
and very, very few lines of tlie poetry had been 
ptTused by the fair young crc'ature in black, w'hose 
mourning garb and utter loneliness seemed almost 
touching, w’hcn contrasted with the pomp and 
state and grandeur that environed her. She took 
the book again and again in her w’hite hand and 
glanced at its pages ; but her mind strayed far 
aw’R}’ — so it seemed — from the lines before her, 
and she laid down the volume with a sigh and 
remained lost in thought. 
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* A person from Pounce and Pontifex, My Lady, 
with business papers of importance. Would your 
Ladyship please to see him ? ’ 

Tlie lady lifted her book a^aiii, and it was 
almost peevishly that she made answer : ‘ Cer- 
tainly not. I am occupied. 1 do not wish to 
be disturbed.* 

The man in sable retired with orienbd obe- 
dience ; but before he had traversed the wide 
expanse of Brussels carpet that intervenexl between 
him and the door, the lady seemed to change her 
mind. ‘Stop, Peters,* she said hull'll i<lly. ‘1 
will see this person, since my lawyers liave sent 
him.* 

The clerk of Messrs Pounce and Pontifex was 
ushered in. In some respects the man did look 
the very type of clerkhood. He wore the 
neatest garments, tight- fighting, neither new nor 
ohi, of black or ‘subfusc* hue, as our old 
Oxford Latin statutes used to phrase it ; and his 
shirt-collar was very white, and his pale cravat 
tight and trim. He carried under one arm some 
bundles of papers ami parchments, tightly tied 
with red tape, and in one hand, barrister-like, he 
bore a blue bag. 

The young lady looked up with but a dulled 
curiosity as the man made bis bow. She luul 
expected to see a quiet, unobtrusive person of the 
male sex, anxious to do liis errand and t«j take 
his leave. To her surprise, the languid glance 
of her soft blue eyes was met by the steady stare 
of wicked eyes, us bright, ay, brighter tluui her 
own, eyes full of lire and full of malice, half- 
threatoning, half-mocking. Never, surely, did 
family solicitors of such high standing as the 
immemorial firm of i*oiince and Pontifex send, 
to such a client, such a clerk. He had not 
impressed the servants unfavourahly. But then 
his bearing had been firm and staid, and his looks 
downcast. Now, theixj was a change, in the inan*s 
manner, and he had pomt*what of the air of a 
reckless buccaneer of earlier days, treading his 
schooner’s deck, in silken scarf, and with gohl 
and silver and pistols ostentatiously displayed 
about his person. So startled was the lady, 
that, in sincere alarm, she rose fivmi lier seat 
and moved towards the hell. The singular 
emissary of Pounce and I’ontifex barred her 
way. 

‘No, no, My Lady Marchioness,* he sahl, in 
that strange voice that belonged to Chinese Jack, 
and which provoked or perpli*.xed those who heard 
it; ‘you must not ring the bell — at least, not 
now. Sit down again, I beg, and let us attend to 
business. Come ; we have no time to lose. Lady 
Barbara may come back. T lost liours, in getting 
myself fit to act the character, wlieu once I saw 
that the coast was clear.* 

Scared and amazed, the young mistress of 
Leominster House shrank hack from the auda- 
cious eyes and dauntless front of this extra- 
ordinary intruder. She hesitated a moment, 
and then meekly resumed her seat. What, in- 
deed, was she to do? She could not reach the 
bell. To call aloud was useless, in that vast 
catocomb of a house, where all ordinary sounds 
were deadened by space. Besides, was there 
anything to justify a shriek for aid ? The man 
was not rude, only odd and peremptory. Pounce 
and Pontifex had certainly made choice of an 
eccentric envoy ; but there he was. One thing 


puzzled her. Where had she seen those bold 
eyes before? She had no recollection of the 
man, with his closc-cut hair and bushy beard 
and face seamed by countless lines, save of tliose 
<laring defiant eyes, with their look of rough 
admiration and keen scrutiny, odious both. 

‘And now to business,* said this phenomenal 
clerk. 

‘Will you not’ said she whom he ad- 

dressed, as she timidly motitiiied towards a 
chair. 

The man took the seat readily enough. ‘ Your 
husband’s father, My Lady, has done me the 
honour to ask me to be seated at Costcl Vawr 
oftmi enough,* lie said drily. 

‘You know Castel Vawr, then?* faltered out 
the bewildered girl. 

‘Better than your Ladyship does. I know most 
things ; ami what 1 don’t know, I have a knack of 
finding out,’ was the. man’s cool answer. ‘ So now, 
as I said, to business. We may as well hoist true 
colours at the masthead — excuse a sailor’s simile — 
at once. 1 don’t come from Pounce and Pontifex 
ill the least— not I. Never was a quill-driver. 
This rubbish, these stage properties,* he added — 
glancing at tlie red-taped packets and the blue 
bag that lay beside liiiu on the floor, contemptu- 
ously — ‘ 1 bought at a law-stationePs in Oursitor 
Street. Tlie make-up wasn’t bad, though,* he 
addt‘d boastfully. 

‘ Not from Pounce and Pontifex ! Then, sir, 

T must insist’ said the lady, as she half-rose ; 

but somehow she was cowed by the burning eyes 
that met hers. 

‘Insist tliat I should go — ring, and have the 
intruder turned oiit ! * said the man laughingly. 
‘No, Lady Leominster; that won’t do with one 
who has looked Heath, in his ugliest shape, in the 
face for thirty years, and who is used to froims 
from more ]»oteiit persons than even a Marchioness. 
No ; nor am I a thief,* he arlded rapidly, as he 
noted the exj)res8ion of her face. ‘Not a bit 
of that. I am no robber ; I am no clerk ; I 
am simply an unaccredited ]»h‘nipotentiary, and 
come on my own account, not on that of those 
venerable compilers of bills of costs, Pounce and 
Pontifex.* 

Next to his sneering tone, the most remark- 
able feature in the conversation of Chinese Jack 
certainly was, that at one tim(i the man seemed 
to be a perfect gentleman, and a moment later, 
the dissolute, reckless adventurer. She could 
but eye him with timid wonder as he went on. 

‘1 know I waste time, and how precious the 
minutes may he,* he said, with an evident 
enjoyment of the situation and of the fact that 
lie was master of it. ‘ Vet I do waste them. You 
and I, My Lady, must be irionds or foes. I know 
too much to be neglected.* 

‘ I — I do not understand — you come from Castel 
Vawr,* stammered thii lady. 

‘From an older land than even the Welsh 
Mai'clies— from Alexandria — from Egypt. I saw 
a good deal, and heard a good deal, and picked up 
a few trifling secrets too, when you and I came 
home together by the good ship Ch/pms, My 
Lady.* 

‘Secrets — the Cifprus — in what way, pray, can 
secrets concern me?’ demanded she haughtily, 
and with no perceptible tremor in her voice. 

Chinese Jack eyed her with a composure not 
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wholly devoid of a liidden Bcnae of amusement, 
as though she had been a child indeed. But he 
was quite grave when he said : ‘Not directlv, of 
course, My Lady ]\larcliiouess. But — ^you have 
a sistfir.* 

‘I have indeed. Can you — is it possible that 
you have b(‘en sent to me — by her ? * The voice 
in which the question was asked was not a steady 
one. 

Chinese Jack indulged in a little laugh. ‘Not 
I, lily Lady,’ he said, as slowly as il he were 
weighing every word. ‘Althougli, you see, I 
might have bcien. V'ou sec, ^ly Lady, the likeness 
is 80 very remoikable between you two young 
things — begging pardon for tlie freedom — that 
it would not take much to turn tlio tables, to 
put tbe other one in your place, aiul leave your 
Lailyship out in tlie cold. A pity, tt)0 ! Tliis is 
a ^and house, and the castle, to my fancy, is 
a liner ; and then the Bi)londid income, and the 
rank, and the ijower, and the stiiti(in, and the 
being llattered and courted by high and low. It 
would never do to lose it all, My Lady. It would 
be heart-brc*akiug to be outgeneral led, beenuse the 
competitor lield blotter cards, or pl.Myed them 
better. And ye-t that will happen, be sure of 
that, if you allow me to go over to Miss Cora’s 
side, and’ 

‘ Hold, sir ! I forbid you to addrej^s me thus ! 

I forbid you to drag my dear, unhappy, mishul 
Bister’s name into your talk. licave me, this 
; instant — or’— She stopped, trembling. She 
had risen to her feet, eager in her passionate 
j indignation. The a<lventurer merely laughed. It 
was not a joyous laugh ; the quiet, scornful chuckle 
of a fiencl, rather. That laugh, and the expres- 
sion of the man’s mocking eyes, checked her 
anger, and, with a sob, ebe sank lielplcssly back j 
in lior chair, | 

* Lady Leominster,’ said the man, in a cliaug(*d j 

tone, ‘ I only wish to convince you, for your own I 
good, that I — Jack Nameless, you may c/ill me — 
can bo a most useful friend, or a very dangerous | 
enemy. I am not a moral man, of coui-sc, I am | 
not a model cliaracter. Like.u me, if you please, i 
to those mercenaries of two or three hundred 
years back, the Coiidottieri— the Dugald Dalgetties 
— who were ever ready to sell their swords to 
the liij^hest bidder. Your purse is the longest, | 
and 1 have come to you the first. But, on the | 
other hand, the Opposition would he more liberal • 
as to pledges, whitdi in the event of success would | 
doubtless be redeemed. If 3^011 despise me, say ; 
the word, and I will go over to tin? liostile camp, I 
I have power to help and power to liarm, I can ! 
assure y-ou.* | 

‘ What do you want — money 1 * asked the htd^'^ 1 

wearily. | 

* Of course I do, My Lady. To the best of , 

my poor experience, there is nobody who does ! 
not want it. But I am not extortionate — a mere | 
retaining fee. Five hundred pouiuls would’ 

‘ Five hundred pounds ! ’ She could not help | 
repeating the words Avith Bomethiug like dis - 1 

may. | 

‘Say three, then — or, better, three-fifty ; I have | 
a use for the odd money,’ said Chinese Jack 
promptly. ‘ We udll settle, then, on our three ; 
hundred and fifty pounds. There is a good, 
solid, heavy balance at your Ladysliip’s bonkers, I 
and if there had not been, your Ladyship’s name j ! 


would have sufficed to bring down upon us a 
shower-bath of gold. Miss Cora would be better 
here,’ he added, ‘ os sister of the Marchioness, 
than as queen of all.’ 

‘If you could But what influence could 

.you exert — unless Bho has roidly sent you here,’ 
faltcircd out the lady. She had risen, and with 
a tiny key unlocked the prettiest little curiosity 
of a costly cabinet, from which she withdrew a 
cluMjue-book with trcuiibling hand. 

‘You may guess my iiitluenco over her by my 
influence over you. Lady Leominster,’ was tlie 
cool answer of Chinese Jack, whose over-bright 
eyes, like those of some weiril creature of romance, 
seemed to penetrate her very thoughts ; ‘ and 
you may believe, what is tlie truth — that it rests 
with me wliethcT you hold your own, with a 

penitent sister at your side, or whidher 

Ke.ver mind, My Lady. Tear out the leaf of 
your cheque-book. Dip your pen in that toy 
inkstand. But, on reconsideration, let the cheque 
be for five hundred, if 3^011 please. I had for- 
gotten tliat it is not my silence, but my active 
aid which 3*0111* interests require ; and help costs 
money.’ 

Very timidl}", like a frightened child in 
liri'seiico. of a stern teacher, she obeyed, and 
with trembling fingers, held out the cheque for 
the man to tidie. To her surprise, the man 
dela3'ed to take it. 

‘I am no robbi’r, my 3"oung Lady Marchioness, 
as I mentioned previousl3V he said, proudly 
enough; ‘nor do I exact blackmail from you 
with a pistol at your head. What I want is — 
])a3nneut for my services, for my knack of setting 
things, that are wrong, right. Ja(*.k Nameless 
never was a thief. I look on it as my retaining 
I fee. I am an advocate worth a thumping one. 1 
j But I do not force my advocacy upon you. I 
j could bring your sister* back, 1 could insure 
I your position ; not, of course, 011 such terms as 
I these ; hut, if you plciuse, My Lad3’', 1 will 
decline 3’^our cheque.’ 

‘Take it — but l)i*ing my darling back to me,* 
sbe Buiil, and fell sobbing back into her chair 
and hid her face. 

Chinese Jack picked up the cheque, which 
had been allowed to drop to the floor, carefully 
satislieil liimself that no formality had been 
omitted, and folding up the valuable elijp of 

C iper, thrust it into his pocket. ‘Now, Lady 
L'oniiuf^ter,’ he said hastily, but in a distinct 
tone, ‘I have taken yoia* pay and engaged in 
3’onr service. Nothing for nothing is a lavourite 
saying of mine ; and a two-edged one it is, for 
I should feel your money burn in my pocket, 
if I did not work it out, as I will. Trust me, 

I won’t leave my visiting-card, nor write down 
my name in your porter’s hall-book ; and I should 
scarcely find admission here a second time as a 
clerk of 3^our solicitors. But rely on it, you 
will see more before long of your very humble 
servant Jack Nameless. 1 have more tricks than 
one in my bag, as our French friends say.’ He 
picked up the bag and the red-taped papers from 
the floor, and was gone so speedily and silently, 
that it wujs as if a shadow had flitted through 
the vast length of the statclv room. Chinese 
Jack needed no guide to conduct him through 
tlie spacious halls and branching passages of the 
huge mansion. Either he hod known the place , 
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of old, or his instinct for locality was miick and 
unorring, for he had nearly gained the outer 
entrance, when there was a deep roll of wheels, 
and then a hustle and stir ; and Lady Barbara, 
fresh from her gardem-party at the ducal villa, 
came in. With perfect respect, the man stepped 
hack and stood aside to let the dignified spinster 
pass him hy, bowing slightly as he did so. He 
played his assumed character very well, his law- 
j)a]iers under his arm, his hag tightly held in 
a black-gloved liand, a certain stiff humility in 
Ills salute. But a very close observer might 
have noticed that he seemi'd a do^vn-looking 
man, and avoided, piirhaps from shyness, me(‘t- 
ing Lady Barbara’s eye. She looked at him 
inipiisitively as she acknowledged the movement 
of his head, and then passed on. Thirty seconds 
more and Cliincse Jack was in the courtyard, 
through the si<le-gat(i, and gone. 

‘My dear, 1 have been thinking of you, and 
fearing ^mu felt dull all through this tiresome 
parly. (Jertainly, Society is not what it Avas. 
One misses the people one ought to meet, and 

gets jostled hy those who But Avho Avas that 

singular-looking man AAUth the beard and the 
papers that I met as 1 came in % ’ asked Lady 
Baibara presently. ‘r)i<l you receiA^e him 

‘ T did. lie gained admission, 1 am sorry to 
pay, on false pretences, as a clerk of J’ounce and 
Pojitifex, with papers to be signed, and’ 

‘The Avretch ! What Avas lie, then — a tliief?' 
exclaimed I^ady Barbara, aghast, and looking 
ai'ound her, as if to be sure that the Claudes ami 
H(i’)l)iinaR and Rembrandts on the walls Avere yet 
in tlujir gilded frames. 

‘No — not that, dear Lady Barbara,’ sobbed out 
the girl; ‘though he did disti’ess and frighten 
m(‘, talking as he did in hints about my darling 
Cora, my poor misguided sisLer, that 1 love so 
dearly, amt Avouhl give so much, all I have, to 
win back to me. And 1 dread scandal so, and 
fear that disgrace should rest on the i)roud name 
of the great family — yours. Lady Barbara, and 
mine iioav, into Avhich my husband brought me. 
So T AA'as alarmed, and — and gave him money.’ 

‘ The knave, the wretch ! Some hegging-letter- 
writer, on the Avatch to extort a trifle of money 

from a young creature like The scrA^ants arc 

to blaiile for admitting him,’ said Lady Bai'bara 
Avrathfully. 

‘It was ray fault; T consented to receive him,’ 
relumed the other timidly; ‘and he Avas A^ery 
fair-spoken, and seemed really to have come on 
business, until he began to talk of Cora, and 

then You are not angry with me, aunt, 

because I gave the man money!’ She spoke in 
a SAveet childish voice, that would haA-^e softened 
a harder heart than that of austere I^ady Bai'bara, 
Avlio came OA’’er at once and kissed her tenderly 
on the forehead. 

‘Na wonder you are frightened, my love! I 
ought to have been here to protect you,’ she said ; 
‘ but I thought in your own house you were safe. 
The audacity of the man I Did he leave any clue, 
name, or address by wliicb he could be traced! 
If so, I will put the matter at once into the hands 
of the police, and he will be luinished os he 
deserves,’ said the stern old lady, Avho never 
dreamed that the intrutlcr’s raid into Leominster 
House could have profited him by more than a 
couple, or say three or four sovereigns, and^who 


would haA'e been horrified had she known the 
actual amount of the checpie. 

‘ He left no name, no address ; and had ho 
mentioned sneh, I should hiive forgotten them, 
I think. It was only my sister’s dem* name that 
stirred my heart so,’ was all the reply. 

LA GRANDE CHARTREUSE. 

Not long since, the rumour spread far and wide 
that the aetion of the French government towards 
the so-called religious societies had caused the 
monks of La (Irande Chartreuse to contemplate 
the necessity of soi'king a ncAv home in Switzer- 
land. As these holy men are no mere idle drones, 
but busily occupy themselves in manufactur- ' 
ing, amongst other concoctions, certain liqueurs 
AA’hich have so Avon the public taste as to bring 
the brotherhood lioth lame and wealth, the French 
Avould no doiil)t regret losing them us much as 
the SavIss AA'ould rejoice at gaining them. As there 
is some probability — tliongh it seems more remote 
than it once Avas— that Lbe cele.bratcd monastery, 
in which so industrious a fraternity dwell and 
labour, may soon be mirabered Avitli the things 
of the past, a sketch of its history and of its 
condition, as seen a year or Iavo ago, may not 
be uninteresting. 

About eight centuries since, a citizen of Rheims 
named Bruno Avas seized with an ardent longing 
for n monastic life, and he sought among his 
felloAV-citizens for some Avliose minds had the 
same bent as his own. He soon found six who 
were glad to be bis comj)aTiion3 in mortifying 
the flesh, and indulging their intense sense of 
AA^'cariness witli the things of the world. Not 
one of the seven, hoAvever, was acquainted with 
any place suflieieiitly near, and yet remote from 
the haunts of men, for their purj>ose. Nor did 
the brotherhood know hoAv to overcome this 
difficulty until they heard tliat there dwelt in 
Grenoble a pious soul named ITugues, avIio was 
sure to be not only able but willing to direct 
tlituri to such a spot as tlicy needed. So they, 
clad in horse-hair shirts and coarse woollen robes, 
set forth on sandalled feet, with staves in their 
hands, to F(»(ik out and consult this w(U'tliv man. 
In so doing they did not err ; for ITugues, leading 
them toAN^ards the Alps, brought them, after a 
journey of twenty miles, to a valley standing 
four ilionsand five hundred feet above the level 
of the sea, and almost encircled Avith snow-clad 
mountains. Here they determined to settle. 
Soon, hy their energetic labours, A\-ith the aid 
of the sturdy mouiiLaineers sent them by flnguea, 
a chapel and seven cells were built. 

In a comparatively short time, the Carthusians 
— as they called themseh’^es — so grew in popular 
estimation that this their first mona.stery became 
a favourite resort for those Avho felt called to 
an ascetic life. In the days of its pristine vigour, 
there aa^os little to attract Avitliin ite walla anjr 
save those Avlio were anxious to mortify the flesn. 
and give themselves up to devotions of the 
austerer sort. A meagi’e and distasteful diet, 
coarseness and scantiness in dress, with the 
continual repetition of prayers, were rigidly 
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enforced. It was the boiinden duty also of every 
monk to subject his body to pain by the applica- 
tion of the scourge. The use of animal food 
was strictly forbidden. Fish was indeed allowed 
now and then, but very seldom. The only 
bread that might be eaten, whether in health 
or sickness, was made of wheat ground with 
the husks. The present inhabitants of La Grande 
Chartreuse take a pride in telling visitors of 
the austere lives their predecessors led. They, 
however, as far as we can judge, do n»>t seem 
very anxious to emulate tlieir forefathers in 
this respect. 

We may here mention that Bruno himself 
was not allowed to jjrcside for long over the 
monastery he had founded. He Avas soon sum- 
moned to Borne by the pope. Here, because 
of the great fame he had obtaiue<l, he was kept 
for some time, much against his own wish. At 
last he was permitted to leave and carry out 
a resolution he had formed of founding a monas- 
tery at La Torra, in the wilds of Calabria, like 
to that which he had established in Dau 2 )hine. 
There he died in the year 1101. 

During the eight centuries that have passed 
since St Bruno founded La Grande Chartreuse, 
the Carthusians have become so numerous that, 
in spite of the havoc wrought by the Beformathm 
and other causes, the order has many monasteries 
in Europe. Some of th(*se are not a little famous, 
as, for instance, the Cortosa near Pavia, the 
architectural mjxgnificcnce of Avhich has made 
it one of the sights of Europe. Still the one 
which w/ia the lirst home of the order remains 
to the present day the most important of them 
all, and that in spite of the fact, that it has 
suffered much from fire and persecution, and has 
been subjected to various trials, from Avbicli 
kindred institutions have been comparatively free. 
Tliis long-continued prosperity, notwitlisbinding 
BO many adverse circumstances, is beyond ques- 
tion largely due to the very mundane fact that its 
position places at its command an ample supply 
of the Alpine plants needed to produce the delect- 
able liqueurs for Avhich it h:is so long been 
famous. 

The present monastic buildings have not been 
in existence more than two hundred years. 
Indeed, between the eleventh and sixteenth 
centuries the monks of La Grande Chartreuse 
had the misfortune to lose their home by fire 
no fewer than six times. It Avas so destroyed 
in the year 1676, and was then restored at 
great expense in its existing form. The site 
occupied is a little loAver down than that on 
Avhicn St Bruno and his companions built their 
chapel and cells. Those primitive buildings, 
which were simply Avattled cabins, stood, tradition 
says, on an isolated mass of rock, which is now 
inclosed in a pine forest that overhangs the 
present buildings. In this forest fire two chapels 
sacred to Stc Mane and Notre- Dame de Ciisabbns. 
There is also another chapel to be seen erected 
on the rock AA'hcre St Bruno is said to have first 
built the one in Avhich he and his little band of 
disciples worshipped. It is dedicated to its first 
founder, apd contains, so they say, the original 
altar at which that good man was wont to 
celebrate mass. A fine cascade descending from 
this rock in the direction of the moniistery adds 
greatly to the beauty of the scene. 


Much cannot be said in praise of the architec- 
ture of La Grande Chartreuse, os far as its out- 
ward appearance, when looked at closely, is 
concemea. Still, it cannot be denied that the 
vast stone structure, plain as it is,, has an air of 
solid grandeur which produces a solemnising 
effect Moreover, the straggling pile of buildings, 
with its long Rtretches of walls, square towers, 
steep gray-slatcd roofs, with their lines broken 
by dormer Avindows and slender spires, whicli 
jut up here and there, harmonises admirably with 
its surroundings — namely, a green upland, shel- 
tered by ])ine forests, from the midst of which 
mighty rocks rear tlieir hoary beads. 

On entering the main building, Ave find our- 
selves in a corridoi*, flanked on each si»le by 
reception-rooms, namc'd respectively the Salles 
de France, d’ltalic, d’Allemagne, and de Bour- 
gogne. 'I'his corridor, on the walls of Avhich are 
])ictures of various Carthusian monasteries, leads 
to the room set ajiart for the general-superior of 
the order. On its right are the cells of the 
dignitaries of the fraternity ; on its loft are the 
kitchen, the chapel, and the church. From it, a 
stone staircase leads to the first floor. Here are 
the chapter-house and the apartments reserved 
for strangers. From this floor, another flight of 
stairs conducts to some garrets, used as workshops 
and storerooms. The cloisters consist of two 
galleries, each three hundred yarfls long. Eiglity 
cells open into them. Every cell is furniahed 
AvitU a cupboard-like bedstead, a reading-desk, 
table, large chair, stove, crucifix, statuette of the 
Virgin, a few books of devotion, and directions 
for novices. The bediliiig consists of a stniw 
mattress, two linen sheets, and a Avarin thick 
counterpane. 

The church, like all the rest of the building, 
is strikingly devoid of decorations, although the 
walls are covered, we can hardly say adorned, 
Avith some curious old carvings. A transparent 
screen separates the nave into two parts ; one of 
these is reserved for the choir and the superiors 
of the order ; the other is for the use of the 
ordinary monks. Visitors Avho attend any of 
the service's huA’^e to take their places in a small 
gallery. The chajitcr-house is a large square 
room, surrounded by stalls built out from the 
Avails, on Avhich are to be seen very badly exe- 
cuted portraits of the generals of the order. 

The library is a large Avell-fitted room. On 
the shelves there are, however, we were told, only * 
fiA^e thousand volumes. Many of these are very 
handsomely bound, but very few of them are of 
any great intrinsic value. Fire, time, and the 
destroying energy of over-zealous agents of the 
Beformation, have made sad liavoc with the , 
treasures it once possessed. 

To the monastery proper is attached a small 
but well-cultivated garden ; this and the buildings 
wo have described are encircled by a high wall, 
on the outside of Avhich are stables, a windmill, , 
and the factory wliere the monks con^’oet the 
celebrated lupieurs, the tonic elixir, and the oint- 
ment knoAvn as Doule (Tarur, 

Bight opposite the chief entrance to the main 
pile of buildings is a structure which, though 
called an infirmary, is really used for the accom- 
modation of female guests, who are most courte- 
ously entertained by the superiors of the order ; 
the monkish rank and file not being alloAved the 
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privilege of doing the amiable to female guests. 
To those they receive under their rot)f, they 
dispense hospitality with a liberal hand ; and 
aguiust no wayfarer, whether rich or poor, is 
their door closed ; while all who visit them 
are cordially invited to prolong their et/iy till 
the following morning at least. Nor is any 
charge made for the entertainment, though, 
should a guest be generously disposed, there 
id not much difficulty in liiiding a box wherein 
he may deposit what seemeth good to him, ns 
a contribution to the fund for the relief of the 
sick or neetly under the cai*e of the brother- 
hood. 

If personal experience can be taken as a guide 
in the matter, it may be saiely said that the 
monks se(;m to put forth their best efforts to 
show good-will to Englishmen, even though they 
know them to be what they (kuiin licretics. 
For them their stores give up their best viaiuls 
and their finest liqueurs. It is not a little 
amusing, too, to find such of the worthy fellows 
as have a smattering of Eiiglisli eager t<3 show 
their cleverness in speaking it. Should their 
visitor give signs that he is of a social dis- 
position, he will have no cause to complain of 
want of oj)portunity to gratify it. The store- 
house or the refectory will be set aside for 
extra festivities, when, with a eeasehisa fiow of 
song and story, the cheering cup wdll pass. 

Wo must ,not, however, do any injustice to 
the brotherliood. We do not wish it thought 
that they have, like other such fraternities, sunk 
intt) excesses of liixuiy and irregularity. No ; 
if we may believe the testimony of their neigh- 
bours, they, us a rule, cannot be charged with 
corruption and immorality. Nor would we have 
it supposed that what of their time is not taken 
up with devotional exercises is spent in the 
pursuit of pleasure. This is very fai* from being 
the ciise ; lor the manufactiirei of tlui renowneil 
liqueurs de la Grande Gliartrcuse, not to speak of 
the Houle d'acier and the tonic elixir, gives them 
much luu’d work to do. In fact, so rapidly has 
the fame of their concoctions spread, they have 
now no time to carry on certain industries in 
which they once engaged. Thus, they used to 
make the peculiarly shaped bottles in which the 
liqueurs ture sent forth to the public. The.se they 
now get from Paris. Not long since, they also 
prepared from the raw material all the clothing 
needed in the establish m exit. Tliis they now 
purchase in Grenoble. The building known as 
the Gourrerie, in which this work was carried 
on, stands a short distance from the monastery. 
It is now the abode of the qardes forestiers. 

That the monks should have given up those 
industries which prevented them from devoting 
all their spare time to the manufacture of their 
specialties, is not to be wondered at, since the 
profit they derived from the latter amounted in the 
year 1878 to the handsome sum of eiglity thou- 
sand pounds. Nor can it be thought unnatural 
that they should carefully guard the secret of 
the preparation of the articles with which they 
carry on such a lucrative tra<le. It has, how- 
ever, b(*en said that the liqueurs are distillecl from 
about fifty Alpine plants, of wliich the chief ai’e 
tlic wild carnation, the young shoots of the pine, 
tlie absinthium or wormwood, mint, and halm. 
But no one outside the monastery knows how to 


utilise the various ingredients so as to produce 
the Elixir^ the Limuur Verte, the Limwur^ JaunCf 
and the Liqueur Jilanclvc, which are held in such 
esteem. 

The large sum of money which the monks 
make is mainly devoted to charity. Generous 
donations arc given to schools and benevolent 
institutions in the department of Isijre. Many 
monastic establishments receive a liberal amount 
of support. Amongst those which obtain especial 
sustenance are tlie far-famed hospital of Mont 
St Berniird and the Armenian rnoinistery on 
Mount Sinai. Hos]>itality, too, as we have said, 
is lavishly dispensiid to all who visit La Grando 
Ghartrense ; nor is any needy wayfarer allowed 
to leave its roof with an empty purse. 


MISS GARSTON'S CASE. 

IN FIVE CHArTERS.— CHAPTER L 

It was ten <lays since the elegant brass plate was 
afiixed u]>on the front-door of my little villa^ 
informing the world that Mr Leighford, Surgeon, 
was added to the unexceptional residents of the 
neighbourhood. Yet so far, I had waited in vain 
for a patient. Some youngsters would have been 
despondent, some indignant, at an ignoring world ; 
I waited quietly for business. Not that I am 
a philosopher, or too phlegmatic to feel small 
anxieties. 1 was really eager for employment, 
and witli good reason-— being ill j)rovided with 
cash, and liaving had to do a father’s duty towards 
my younger brothers, and to maintain my mother 
and sister. With much difficulty, and with sub- 
lime heroism on iny mother’s i)ai‘t, I had passed 
through njy university and medical studies ; and 
now the time had come for rue to repay all the 
sacrifices that had been made on my oebalf. So 
I waitcul for a crop of patients ; but calmly, os I 
have said. 

The reason of the calmness was my absorption 
in a series of complicated experiments. Let me 
.say that I glorieil in my profession. It had 
only one disagreeable side — that was the earning 
of fees, I am not, and can never be deeidy inte- 
i-ested in money matters. So, although the 
wolf was growling at the door of our pretty 
villa, and the m-eil of a patron was but too 
obvious, i went on with my experiments, un- 
witting of everything else. 

The evening of the tenth day was far advanced. 
I wjis translating a German story vivd voce to 
the family grou]) ; my mother was sewing, my 
sister also ; uiy brother Sam was writing down 
my translation, as a sort of ‘crib* for getting 
through the story easily, when he came to deal 
wdth it in his lessons. The wintry night was in 
uproar; the wind howling, tlie rain tattooing 
in abrupt dashes against tlie windows. I doubt 
if a cosier and happier interior couhl have been 
found in all Englainl, than our little dining-room, 
ill spite of financial troubles. 

Just os I w^as in the midst of a most exciting 
episode of the story, when my mother and sister 
ha(i di-opped their work upon their laps, and Sam 
liad forgot to write, when 1 wm adjusting my 
voice to an appropriate intonation — ^for I pride 
myself upon my elocution — we were all startled 
by something which brought us from the realms 
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of fief ion to those of reality, Ly a loud and pro- 
lon<x*M] ringing of the door- bell. 

‘ VVHio can it be ? ’ cried my mother. 

‘Terliaps Uncle Robert,* snf'ResUMl my sister. 

‘ Berhaps my new clothes,* said Sam. 

‘ Perha 2 )s a patient,* said I, with an incredulous 
smile. 

My mother shook her head despondently. 

The sei'vant settled the matter by announcing 
that a gentleman wanted to sen Dr Leighford. 

Then there was a pi’etty flutter, 1 can assure 
you. My mother bcciime quite pale, and raised 
her eyes involuntarily towards heaven ; my sister 
clasped my hand ; Sam was all eagcirness. Every- 
body appeared to feel that a crisis had come in 
our little home. As for myself, I may as well 
admit that I was a little lliistercid. However, 1 
followed the servant into the room where the 
gcntlcmtin was waiting. 

Standing with his back to the fire, a tall elderly 
man conrronted me. His face was pale, haggard, 
careworn. But his eye wits Arm and questioning, 
though rc'slless. Before I had time to speak, he 
had looked at me three times, and liad seemed 
to have rellected between the glances. 

‘Yon are Dr Leighford, I suppose?* he said. 

I ho wed. 

‘ You are young ; a new heginner, eh ? * 

‘Yes, sir. I have hut recently lu'giin to practise 
on iny own behalf. But 1 have had considerable 
hospital experience,* I liastened to add ; fur I 
f(*arcd that my juvenile looks might he against 
me. 

‘No doubt, no doubt,* said my visitor indif- 
ferently, though looking at me more keenly than 
before. 

A pause, during which the gentleman reflectod, 
while I diagnos(*(l his nervous condition, abnust 
us a matter of habit. 

‘I want your assistance, doctor,* said he, after 
pon<leriiig, ‘in a rather peculiar case; and 1 
Bhould lilf<i to have a little conversation with 
you before we go.* 

‘Then, pi*ay, be seated,* I rejoined, placing a 
chair beside him. 

He took it, and I sat beside him. 

‘By the way,* said he, rising from ilie chair, ‘do 
you mind my lowering the gjis a little? IMy eyes 
cannot endure much light. — Permit me and 
therewith he turned down the light to a mere 
glimmer. ‘Now, doctor, I want you to give me 
your most scrioua attention. I have a ward, a 
3 mung lady, the daugliter of my late partner. 
She is ill, very ill, and 1 am terribly concerned 
about her.* 

My visitor did not face me, hut sat in half 
profile ; and instead of reoccupyiiig the chair, 
no had now placed himself upon the sofa four 
or five feet away. The distance and the gloom 
made it impossible for me to see the expression 
of his features. From time to time he wiped his 
face with a handkerchief, thereby adding to the 
difficulty of seeing his face. I did not think 
inucli about these things until long afterwards ; 
and then what I had altributed to eccentricity and 
mental distress, assumed another significance. 

‘What ia the matter with the young lady?* I 
asked. 

‘Ay, that is the question!* replied my visitor 
with a sharp intonation, and turning himself 
toM'ards me. 


‘Have you had other advice before coming to 
me?’ I asked. 

‘Oh, truly. Dr Bowman Bulpit, whom yon 
must know. Then Dr Howard of London, 
Monsieur Lcpferc of Montpellier, and many others, 
have seen lier. But without much advantage, 1 
regret to say.* This was uttered wdth a lialf- 
wliining tone, which somehow jarred Tipon me 
annoyingly. 

‘ But what are her symptoms ? * I inqiiired. 

‘Very peculiar, 1 am told. Faintness, lassitude, 
lethargy, want of tone, I think you medical men 
term it.* 

‘Have you any idea of the cause of her ill- 
health?’ I asked. 

‘Why, 3 "es,’ replied the gentleman, in an altered, 
almost faltering voice, and with a hurried glance 
round the room. ‘ The poor young thing has had 
a great shoclc ; her father ’ 

‘O yes; 1 understand,* said I, interposing to 
fill up the sentence, which the gentleman seemed 
unahle to complete ; ‘ j'ou incidentally mentioned 
tliat he was dead, 1 think ?* 

‘ Yes, yes ; he is dead,’ my visitor ejaculated, 
half spitsmorlically, and turning away. 

‘Then the young lady is suffering from grief; 
a very difficult malady to treat, and often bi'j^ond 
the reach of miulical art. However, until T have 
seen her, I cannot give any opinion,’ I con- 
tinued 

‘Does grief often kill?* asked the gentleman 
almost eagerly. Then noting something of asto- 
iiishiniuit in my attitude, for the question startled 
mo: ‘You may understand how anxious I am, 
and will permit me to put point-blank queries?’ 

‘Oh, there should he no hesitation in cases 
lik(‘ly to have a fatal termination. Doubtless, 
you will liave to prepare for testamentary disposal 
()f the lady’s proj)erty, if her recovery he hope- 
less.’ 

‘Kn, no; the poor thing has little or nothing. 
Her father, my latii partner, died almost insolvent. 
Indeed, his sad end was caused by finaucial embar- 
rassment. Young as you are, doctor, yon know 
that the world of trade is fraught with pitfalls, and 
that the cleverest and the shrewdest cannot always 
escape disaster. No ; 1 am not anxious for the 
disposal of Miss Garston’s property, for she has 
really none worth speaking of. Between our- 
selves, she is dependent upon my bounty ; though, 
of course, 1 do not let her know it Poor thing ; 
she lijus trouble enough without that. From no 
other considerations than those of affection, am I 
here to consult you. After you have seen her, 
Iwantj’^ou to give me j^our frank opinion as to 
the nature of her malady and the probabilities 
of her recover}’ ; and also to let me know without 
reserve what remedies you arc administering. I 
am glad that you are young, doctor. You will 
doubtless he more considerate of iriv wishes, than 
an older and more opinionated man.* As he went 
on, my visitor grew more and more animated, and 
lie insensibly approached close to me, gliding 
along the sofa. 

I was young, impressible, eager for employment, 
and there was sometliing mysterious, or at any- 
rate soiiK'thing unusual in this case. I felt equal 
to any promise; and so I said: ‘You may rely 
upon my doing all that ia possible for the young 
lady.* 

‘You know, doctor,’ he said again, looking at 
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me steadfastly, ‘ young girls are sometimes hyste- 
rical, and have strange fancies, and do many odd 
things 1 ’ 

I nodded in a matter-of-course sort of way. 

‘Well, doctor, if you should lind that Miss 
Garston has any sym])tom8 of that kind, com- 
plicated with, or arising from the shock she 
has received, I heg you to bo candid with 
me.* 

‘ Certainly.* 

‘And if anything — ^anything else^ should strike 
you, you will let me know 1 ’ 

‘ CerUinly. I shall liave no shadow of reserve 
with you, sir.* 

‘Thank you, thank you very much, doctor, 
for that assurance,* cried the gentleman, wringing 
my hand almost })ainfiilly. ‘ I slnmld also 
mention,* he continued, ‘that as your time ami 
skill will he greatly trenched upon in niy service, 
I am pnipiU'ed to make the amplest pciciiniary 
return for your aid. May 1 ask if you can 
accompany me now ? ’ 

As a matter of course, T acrpii(*sced, not un- 
pleased to think that there w'as now the pros- 
pect of a siihstantial opening in the work of 
my profession. Ilut, withal, 1 was struck with 
the lialf- tempting manner in which my patron 
indicated the subject of iiiy honorarium. I 
seemed to be ottered a bribe, yet it was so 
masked by polite deference, tliat I could not 
be sure of bis meaning, liesides, why should 
I be bribed for simply doing my best for a poor 
suffering girl % 

These thoughts flitted through my puzzled 
brain as 1 was putting on my overcoat. The 
gentleman had a cab waiting at the door, and 
into it we stepped. After a drive of about Urn 
minutes, wo stopped ; and 1 was ushered into a 
splendidly furnibned mansion. Upon entering 
the house, my companion directed me to step 
into a large and handsome loom, wdicre he left 
me. Some time passed before he ndurned ; ami 
I had am[)hi leisure to examine the details of 
the ai)artment, which seemed half library, half 
smoking-room ; for ho(jks and pi])es somewhat 
heterogeneously adorned the walls. Lying on 
the table was a q\iaint folio bound in velliiiii. 
It looketl so odd, that T ojiened it, curious to 
know what might be its C(.)ntenta. But it was 
almost a sealed book to me -it was in Italian. 
Being, however, a fair Latin scholar, I could 
make out that it dealt with medicine. 1 tliouglit 
it strange that my patron sliouhl read such 
literature. But a man so evidently singular 
might do many strange things ; so I half dis- 
missed the matter from my mind, and turned 
to look over the names of some of the books 
upon the shelves. They were chietty novels, 
travels, and ordinary books, such as one finds 
in most houses where accumulation hiis been 
going on. With the exception of an ciicyclop:edia 
and an atlas, there did not seem to be a learned 
volume in the collection. This made the vellum 
folio the more remarkable ; and I could not 
help returning to it, after I had finished my 
tour of the room. 

Perhaps a quarter of an hour had passed, and 
I was just going to look at the old folio again, 
when the door opened and my host reappeared, 
lie seemed much agitated, and wiped the perspi- 
ration from his brow. 


‘ Pray, excuse my long delay,* ho said ; ‘ I have 
had much difficulty in persuading my ward to 
sec you. She is in a veiy obstinate mood, I fear. 
But you will make allowance for her, I have no 
doubt.* 

He looked at me meosuringly, notwithstanding 
his disquietude. I looked at him, and had a 
better opportunity of noting his personal appear- 
ance than previously. 1 judged him to be 
btitween fifty and sixty, lie was tall, thin, 
close-shaven, evidently in W’eak health, and of 
a worrying nature, or under some corroding 
distress. Twitches distorted his face frequently, 
his hands moved uuconsciously, and his feet were 
ever moving, though he stood upon the same 
spot I purposely kept him talking for a few 
miiiiites, that 1 might examine him at length ; 
for 1 felt that somehow, by knowing him, I 
should gain a better insight of my patient’s 
malady. Tliis may seem an odd notion to many ; 
nay, 1 am astonished myself now, as I recall the 
scene. But h()W often do we pursue a course 
intuitively, that reason would reject? 

‘You will please return to the library, doctor, 
after 3’ou have seen ^liss Garston,’ said iny ccni- 
paniun, as we ascended the stairs leading to the 
sick-room. 

‘Certainlj^* 

‘1 shall only introduce you; and leave you 
to examine Miss Garstoii’s condition by yourself. 
1 think my presence disturbs her to-night.’ 

My patron’s voice trembled, and he seemed 
almost ready to collapse, as we went along the 
corriilor. 1 felt sorry for him. He evidently 
was deeply coiicerniutior the young lady. 

In another instant 1 was in a larg(‘ bedroom, 
heated like a trojiical coiiM*rvatory, and dim as a 
crjq)t. A hunt, stifling ocbair pervaded the room, 
wliieh, with all my hospital exi)erieiic(', felt almost 
intolerable. 

JMy hof^L led the way to a large catufalqne-like 
hod ; and as T drew near, 1 saw, enshrouded in 
multiplied wrappings, the figure of a woman. 

A pair of keen, glittering oyv» were fixed upon 
me, wliieli I saw jilaiiily enough, in spite of the 
gloom. More than tliat, J felt tliem, as it were, 
in’ubing me to the very depths of iny conscious- 
ness. N«*vcr in all my clinical practice had I 
encountered a stare so piercing. In my hospital 
jiractice, the sick, the dying, the mad, the sane, 
the coward, and the brave, all sorts of sufferers 
had looked at me in tin* awful moments when the 
doctor is the emhojliincnt of fate ; hut none had 
regarded me like this almost unearthly woman. 

I felt almost mesmerised ; but by a supreme 
effort of self-command, I put aside my feelings, 
and asked the snUVrer how slie was. 

‘Tills is Hr Leighford, Harriet,* said my host 
quaveringly. 

The glittering eyes swept from me to the 
speaker. He turned aside as if to go. ‘You will 
prefer to tell Dr Leighford how you are by your- 
self, my <h ar. I am going dowm-staiis.’ 

Again the glittering eyes met mine. I sat 
down on a c.hair by the bedside, saying as cheer- 
fully as I could : ‘Have you been ill long?* 

A faint voice responded : ‘ Six months.* 

‘Call you endure a little more light?’ I asked. 
‘It is impossible for me to judge how you are 
in this semi-darkness.* 

A nod was the only reply. 
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A lamp was upon the table at sonic distance 
from the bed. it was of sniall size ; but I 
managed to pet a fair flame after trimming the 
wick. I brought it to the bedside, and looked at 
my patient, ller devouring eyes were again fixed 
on me. But 1 bore tlie scrutiny without flinching 
or without annoyance. I smiled kindly, and 
spoke soothingly, and went through those little 
arts of miuisuring a pjitient w’hich we learn tjuite 
unconsciously. 

By degrees, the suspicious interrogatory eyes 
lost their unearthly expression, and after I had 
held the lady’s hand in mine for a minute, she 
appeared to grow calmer. Her pulse, which 
had bounded madly, became steadier. 1 felt I 
was gaining her conlidence ; so 1 went on looking 
at my watch, and as I counttMl the throbbings of 
the wasted arm, I could feel that the suflerer 
was looking at me more assuredly, though my 
face was averted. 

‘You have been very ill indeexl,’ I said, 
placing her arm softly down. ‘ But youth, hope, 
and good nursing can "work wonders.* 

‘Shall I get better?* she murmured in a hoarse, 
weak, hut most anxious voice. 

‘ To be sure— to he sure, if you will do as T bid 
you.* 

She half rose in her excitement, but fell back 
again with a groan. 

‘You promise me life?’ she demanded in a 
whiHj)er. 

* Yes, Heaven helping ns,* I returned soothingly. 

‘ The others all said I should die,’ slie cuutinued, 
turning her esyea again upon me, glaring wdth 
distrust. 

‘ I care not what others say ; I shall do all 
that I can to restore you to health,’ 1 said. I 
felt that I ought not to endure her suspicion 
any longer, for both our sakes. A doctor who 
does not insjjire the confidence of his patient, 
is worse than useless ; he is a new element of 
dani'er. 

‘Let me look at you,’ whispered the lady 
impatiently. 


I took the lamp, placed it close to my face, and 
stood half defiantly, while she examined me. At 
length she sighed, and putting forth her hand, 
said quite audibly : ‘ 1 will trust you.* 

THE INDIAN CENSUS. 

One of the healthiest signs of the times, and of 
the nearer approach of an age when all iiiunkiiul 
"will he united in a grand brotherhood, is the 
attention which is now he.stowcd on the physical 
and ethical well-being of subjugated races, and 
the gradual acknowledgment of their claim to a 
share in the rights and privileges of even the most 
favoured portions of the human family. Formerly, 
the lot or a conquered people, if tliey possessed 
a diiferent coloured skin from the European 
races, was one of uniuixed cruelty and misery, 
even under English rule ; but our reformers ami 
philanthropists — men like AVilberforce in Eng- 
land, and William Lloyd GiUTison in America — 
aroused the attention of the world, and inaugu- 
raled a new regime^ in which the emancipation 
of hundreds of thousands of slaves was but a 
steppiug-stoiie to the universal difl’ii.sion of the 
doctrine of kindness and the spread i>f education. 

A very dillereiit state of things than that which 


prevailed diirin" the last century is beginning to 
be the result of this grand movement. A little 
more than a century since, England by right of 
conquest became possessed of that magnificent 
country which has since been styled the brightest 
jewel in Queen Victoria’s crown — Inditi. But 
for many years little or nothing was done for 
the benefit or improvement of the numerous races 
which were thus brought under British rule. It 
Wfis considered that as we had won it by the 
sword, we must keep it by the sword. This 
doctrine, however, we are thankful to say, has, 
since the great Indian Mutiny, been gradually 
succumbing to a higher and belter one, namely, 
that of showing the conquered peoples that 
tlieir interests are our interests, and that, while 
we can brook no interference from ‘without or 
within, we intend to base our government of 
them on the principles of equal justice and 
freedom to all. 

Ill order to obtain valuable information relating 
to the millions who inhabit British India, the 
British government, in IRSl, determined upon 
having a census taken in that country. This is 
the .second census, there having be(;n one in 1872, 
but not of so elabonite a character as the present 
one. AVe have already given in No. 1)21 of this 
Journal an ejiitoine of tb(? results of the census in 
the United Kingdom, and nottMl the greatness of 
the task which had thus devolved upon the 
authorities concerned ; but compared 'with the 
census in India, the full results of which have 
only just been made known, the former is quite 
a trifling matter. The counting of the people, or 
rather the peojdes, of India has resulted in the 
stiqiendous total of two hundred and fifty-four 
million eight hundred and ninety-nine thoiisaml 
five hundred and sixteen ! Some idea of the 
vastness of this ‘jewel’ in the Queen’s crown may 
be grasped from these overwhelming ligures, but 
not so of the res])on.sibilitics which weigh upon 
the shoulders of those who have to administer 
the government of such a nation as that. This 
can only be gained by u knowledge of the manners 
anti customs of the various races and castes which 
go to make up the grand total. 

The divisions aiising from race and religion 
are as follows ; 

Hindus 187, 4.50 

Mohammedans 50,121,58.5 

N ature- worshippers 6,420,.511 

Buddhists 3,418,884 

ChriBtiaiis 1,862,634 

Jains 1,221,890 

Sikhs 853,420 

Other creeds and unspecified 3,057,130 

Total .254,899,516 

All the.se races, especially the Hindus, are sub- 
divided into sects and castes, too numerous to 
mentiou in a brief paper like this ; and their 
religions are mixtures of various ideas, mythical 
records, and histories of saints and heroes, about 
whom the wildest Btf)rie8 are believed, and to 
whom also are credited the most stupendous 
miracles. Brahma, the god around whose shrine 
cluster so many wonderful legends, and whose 
origin is supposed to be of so mystical and 
wondrous a nature, has, contrary to what people 
in this country have hitherto imagined, compara- 
tively few worshippers compared with the gods 
or idols of other Indian religions. Vishnu and 
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Siva, under various cognomens, seem to be the 
deities who have the greatest number of wor- 
shippers, the worship itself being a kind of 
mythology representing the reproductive powers 
of nature, ami in which trees and serpents are the 
most populai* symbols. 

A barbarous and unnatural custom is that in 
India, princij)ally among the Hindus, which com- 
pels the marriage of mere children, an<l which it 
IS to be hoped will become less marked as time 
rolls on, and as the people, by education, obtain a 
gradual knowledge of the ethics of civilised nations. 
The result of this custom is shown hy the census 
in the number of widows and tli(ur ages belonging 
to the Hindu race. Under ten years of age there 
are no fewer Ilian si.Kty-tbree thousand ; between 
ten and lifteiui, one liundred and seventy-four 
thousand live Imndnid and twenty-four ; between 
lifteen and twenty, iifteen million three buiidrcd 
and twelve thousand six liundred and tw(‘nty-one; 
and between twenty and tliirty, one million five 
hundred and severnty-Uvo thousand one hundred 
and forty-five. Tliis gives a total of «»venteeri 
million one hundred and twenty -two thousand 
two hundred and nim‘ly wi<lows~ a number 
which is equal to two- thirds of the whole pojui- 
latiou of England. And what makes the custom 
still more reprehensibli' is the fact, tliat this great 
host of widows is pr<>hiljiteil from marrying a 
second time. 

The two million of * Clhristians,’ most of whom 
are Koman Catholics, does not, of course, inclmhi 
any of European nationality ; and this number, 
large as it is in itself, is in reality but a small 
bubble in the vast ocean of <lark-slvinned Immunity 
Mimmed up in the great total alr<‘.ady given. 
The value of such a ‘leaven’ in the midst of 
heathenism is also lessened hy the fact that in 
thousands of cases this Indian ‘Christianity’ is 
darkened and choked by a good deal of the old 
iilolatry. 

There are fourteen priiicijiul sects ; but the 
miinher of castes, including the minor ones, arc 
almost countless. The spread of civilisation is 
doing wonders in the way of bringing together 
and uniting some of these' ; and should progress 
continue to be made, as douhUess it will, by the 
extension of railways, canals, and the devehqunent 
of all kinds of coiiimerc-ial enter]»rise, we may 
vet see a healthy national life sju'inging up in 
India, which will make it at once both the glory 
and the pride of untiring British energy. Creat 
harriers of ignorance and passion require, how- 
ever, to he broken down ere this elfect can he 
accomplished; for Mohammedans and Hindus 
seem to he natural enemies, and ^e,quir(^ all the 
administrative wisdom of the government to pre- 
vent freejuent outbreaks of fanaticism. 

The Jains are a curious sect, wlio oppose all 
caste, and whose worship is a strange mixture 
of Buddhism and Hinduism, wnth the a<lditional 
attraction of twenty-four special saints ; while 
the Sikhs are simple theists, and do not appeal* 
to bo so deeply imbued with the Bujjerstitions of 
the other religions. 

Education seems to bo the one great antidote 
for all this mass of ignorancii and superstition, and 
it is a good thing to know that this is making 
slow yet hopeful progress. Oirt of two hundred 
and one millions, from whom information could 
be obtained, thirteen millions can read and write, 


I and about five millions are receiving instruction. 
Only two hundred and three thousand of the 
vast number can speak English, and these, we 
presume, are of the higher classes. 

Tlierii are a great variety of languages spoken 
in India, and tiiis will in itself always be an 
insuperable obstacle to unity, national or other- 
wLse. Besides dialects, thei'c are no less than 
one hundred and twenty-three distinct languages 
enumerated, though many of tlicse are spoken 
only hy small niimhcrs of tlie people. Hindu- 
stani ajipears to he the principal hiiiguago, and 
this is spoken hy eiglity-two millions ; Bengali 
by thirty-nine millions ; and Telega and Mahratta 
by about s(*.venteon millions each. All the rest 
are minor languages, and are spoken by fewer 
numbers. 

Tlie saddest prirt, perhaps, of all this ■wonderful 
population is the six liundred and one thousand 
one hundred and sixt3'-f()ur ‘priests,* wlio are 
continually engaged in teaching what we can 
find no better name for than the doctrine of 
tlarkuess ; and it would be well if a great effort 
could ]»c made to enlist this vast army of enthu- 
siasts on the siile of light an<l progress. If this 
could he accomplished, a rapid and wholesome 
change would soon h(* brought about. 

Most of the peojde of India arc engaged in 
agriculture. But no less tban forty-eight million 
seven Inindred and ninety-four thousand one hun- 
dred and niuoty-five are returned as of ‘no stated 
occupation while about two millions and a half 
arc eiuplo^Td in the cultivation of the cotton- 
plant and ih(i ])ro(l action c»f that materiaL The 
government cm pli>ys^ about a million and a half 
in its service ; and half a million are accounted 
for as being employed in municipal, local, and 
village adiiiinistratioii. 

To gov(‘rii and keep in order these two hun- 
dr(*d and fifty millions of people of various races, 
religions, and languages, there is what we may 
term, in modern parliamentary and inilitiuy 
jdirasi'ology, an ‘ English garrison ’ of only eighty- 
nine thoiisaiiil and iiJteeii persons ! This includes 
the British-born residmits and the army. 

Whi‘11 we coii.sider that only a century ago these 
various races of India were continnaliy engaged 
in war with eacli other, and tliat the whole land 
was filled with a terrible chaos, Englishmen may 
surely look with pride on so splenilid an appanage 
of our world-wide empire ; knowing as we do 
what a peerless opportunity of doing good it olFers, 
by enalding ns to use the great powers which 
Provith'uce has bestowed upon us as a nation, in 
spreailing to-day the inestimable blessings of light 
and freedom, wliere but yesterday all was dire 
confusion and disma}”. 

M A T C H-M A K I N O. 

Some people have a p(Jbitive mania for match- 
making. Whether from want of better einnloy- 
meiit, or because they believe, like Mrs Jellyby, 
that they have a great and glorious mission, 
they arc never happier than when scheming and 
contriving to dispose matrimonially of one or 
other of their young acquaintance. They regard 
all their unmarried friends, especially tneir 
unmarried lady friends, with an eye of coiii- 
pjissioiiate solicitude ; and their ingenuity is con- 
tinually on the ruck to discover what uicy can 
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do for this, that, or the other, in the wiiy of pro- 
viding him or her with a partner for life. Like 
most other husy-hodics, these missionary match- 
makers, as wc might call them, do a world of 
mischief. They meddle, and plot, and manage 
where tliey have no right wdiatever to interfere, 
and are seldom deterred by a sense of the re- 
sponsibility which attaches to any one influencing 
and encouraging young people in such a serious 
matter. On the contrary, they think notliing 
of igiKiring, and even attemijting to override, 
the o 2 nnion of parents and others ujion whom 
the direct responsibility ought to devolve. 

Match-makers of this descrijjtion are usually 
less concerned about the future of their young 
friends than about tln^ diversion and excitement 
of a certain sort which they themselves derive 
from the part they play in superintending and 
promoting the negotiations, and the subsequent 
importance they will be able to assume as the 
persons who have been mainly instrumental in 
bringing about the match. So long as they ai*e 
enabled to play out their favourite game, they 
bestow but little thought upon the possible 
consequences. If the match prove to be an 
unfortunate one, they exhibit a remarkable 
facility in disclaiming all responsibility. They 
recall the many words of counsel and of caution 
wdiich they had given ; and to hear* them sjjejik, 
one would auijpose that they had done everything 
in their power to dissuade the young people 
from marrying, instead of having done all they 
could to encourage them. If, however, the 
marriage is a happy one, they are seldom slow 
to claim a full share of credit for the part they 
have played, and find constant opportunities to 
remind the young coiqde and their friends how 
much all this present felicity is due to their 
foresight and sagacity. 

No sensible iJcrson does voluntarily undertake 
the office of match-maker. Mammas with a 
numerous follo\ving of daughters have the office 
tliriitot upon them to a certain extent wlndlier 
they wilt or not; but theirs is a very different 
case from that of the jperson wdio takes to match- 
making as a sort of recreation or pastime, or, 
still worse, os a mission. It may be said that 
mothers would often be much blotter eiiijiloyed, and 
would really be doing more for the best interests 
of their girls, if they devoted the same amount 
of time to their education an<l instruction in 
household duties as they spend in ‘ tr<jtting tluuu 
out' for the inspection and admiration of possible 
flons-in-law. The rebuke, wherever merited — as 
it no doubt is in some instances — is 2 >erfertly 
just But when a mother lias done her duty 
otherwise, a ivasonable amount of managing 
and niaiiLeuvriiig on her part to provide Iut 
daughtera with suitable husbands, is perfectly 
justifiable. She may feel tolerably certain that, 
wdth or without her cognisance, some sort of 
match-making, or, at all events, ilirtatiou is 
sure to occur ; and that being so, it is un- 
doubtedly better that such procee«liiigs should 
bo contlucted under her watchful care and 
direction, than that they should bo cai’i’ied on 
clandestinely or under less resiionsible super- 
vision. 

To paients with a large family of daughters, 
tile successful bestowal of them all in matrimony 
is no light matter. It is a matter involving not 


only much serious thought, but often also great 
trouble and expense. ‘ VV^hat,* says Thackeray, 
‘causes respectable parents to take up their 
carpets, set their bouses topsy-turvy, and bjjcikI 
a fifth of their year’s income in ball suppers 
and iced champagne 1 Is it a sheer love of their 
species, and an luiadullerated wish to see young 
Ijcople liajMjy and dancing 1 Pshaw ! They wish 
to marry tlieir daughters.’ A wit remarks that 
when a man’s only resources consist of a nume- 
rous family of daughters, the best thing he 
can do is to husband his resources. That is 
no doubt very sage advice ; but girls are a 
kind of resources wdiich it is sometimes by no 
means easy to husband. In order to execute 
that manoeuvre, a great many otlier resources 
have generally to be called into re([uisition, 
and not the least iinporlant of these is a snb- 
stiiutial bank account. If his daughters be bis 
only resources, both he and they will be placed 
at a decided disadvantage. Even if he does not 
s])end a fifth of his income in ball RU])pera and 
iced chanqiagne, the lather who wishes to give 
his girls a chance at all, must keep tlieiii at 
anyrate stylish, which may even be extended to 
include a certain amount of fashionable extra- 
vagance. It is only the head of such a house- 
hold who knows what all this involves. 

But when Paterfamiliiis has provided the sinews 
of war, there, us a rule, his snare in the match- 
making ends. ^Men have not sufficient tact to 
be intrusted with such delicate tasks. AVlicn 
they take it u])on themselves to interfere in 
these mutters, they are sure to make U’ouble of 
one kind or another. Match-making is essen- 
tially the ladies’ i>rovince. It is, moreover, a 
branch of diplomatic service in wdiich few men 
have any ambition to distinguish themselves. 
At the best, it is a somewhat invidious task. A 
mother and her six marriageable daughters have 
been facetiously described as a ‘school of design ;* 
and that is really the as^^^ct in which they are 
generally regarded. I’lie very appearance of 
mamma at iiie head of such a battalion is souie- 
tinies enough to scare away the most stout- 
hearted eligible single gentlemen, whose suspicions 
are immediately aroused, and who, rightly or 
wrongly, persist in regarding the party as a 
veritable school of design. The difficulty is 
immensely increased if the young ladies do not 
haxipeii to be particularly brilliant or attractive. 
It is here that papa’s financial resources come 
into play. Ihit even when these resources ai*o 
consiaeiablc, intending suitors are apt to i^ause 
when they think of the process of subdivision 
that will have to be undergone. To inanceuvro 
her forces so as to bring about a scries of success- 
ful engagements, thus demands, on the of 
the maternal head, no little skill in generalship 
as well as in diplomacy. 

American mothers have acquired some reputa- 
tion for skill and energy in connubial manage- 
ment on behalf of their daughters. A Parisian 
newsj)aper soiuc time ago recorded an exceedingly 
clever bit of match-making, executed by an 
American lady of this order in brilliant s^le. 
Her eldest daughter bad sailed from New kork 
with some friends for a tour of Eurojje, and 
after ‘doing* the continent, had returned to the 
French capital for several months of rest and 
pleasuring. Attractive and clever, she had many 
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suitors, some more, some less desirable. She 
could not marry them all, so slie adroitly 
reduced the number to two — the best of the 
lot, of course. Then she wrote home to her 
mamma, exphiiniug the exact situation of affairs, 
adding that they were both so handsome, agree- 
able, well connected, and rich, that she could 
not decide between them, and closed with the 
question, ‘ What shall I do Ten days later, she 
received a cablegram from mamma : ‘1 sail 
to-morrow ; hold both till I come.’ The next 
triinsatlautic steamer brought Mrs lUank with 
her second daughter, just turned eigliteen, and 
fresh from school. On her arrival, the old lady 
at once took the helm of affairs, and steered so 
deftly through Uie dangerous waters, that in a 
few weeks she had readied port with all colours 
flying. To drop mekiphor, she attended the 
wedding of her two daughters at the American 
chaixd on the same morning. After due ex- 
aminfition, she had decided that neither of the 
nice fellows should go out of the family. 

Here is an illustration of a much less skilful 
attempt at luatdi-making, with a very different 
dnioiicmeyit, A certain imimber of parliament, 
who owned extensive estates, was spending a few 
days at the residence of a noble family. There 
were several interesting and acconn)lished young 
ladies in the family, to whom the honourable 
member showed every attention. Just as lie was 
about to tube leave, the nobleman’s wife proceeded 
to consult him upon a matter which, she declared, 
'Was causing her no little dihtress. * It is rejairted,’ 
said the (kauitess, ‘that you are to marrv my 
daughter Lucy, and what shall we do % What 
shall we say about it'^ ‘Oh,’ re] died the con- 
siderate ]M.P., with much adroitness, ‘just say 
she refused me.* 

We have said that men do not, as a rule, figure 
consiucuoiisly as match-makers ; nor ilo they ; 
but the judgment and policy exhibited in this 
connection by a knowing old gentleman of our 
acquaintance could hardly be surpassetl by the most 
accomplished tactician of eitlier sex. ‘Brown,’ 
said a neighbour to him one day, ‘I don’t see how 
it is that your girls all marry off as s(K)n as they 
get old enough, while none of juinc can m;(rry.’ 

‘Oh! that’s simple enough,’ he nqdied ; ‘I 
marry my girls olf on the buckwheat-straw 
priiieijde.’ 

‘But what principle is that? Never heard of 
it belore.’ 

‘ ^^'ell, I used to raise a good deal of buckwheat, 
and it puzzled me to know ]k)W to get rid of 
the straw. Kothiug would eat it, and it w^jis a 

f reat bother to me. At last 1 thought of a plan. 

stacked my buckwheat straw nicely, and built 
a high rail- fence around it. My cattle of coui'hc 
concluded that it must be something go(Kl, and at^ 
once tore down the fence and began to eat the 
straAV. 1 drove them away, and ])ut up the fence 
a feAV times ; but the more 1 himteil tlie.m ofl’, the 
more anxious they became to eat the straw ; and 
eat it tliey did, every bit of it. As 1 sai<l, 1 nmvry 
my girls on the same princijJc. AVlien a young 
man that 1 don’t like utjgius to call on my girls, 
I encourage him in every wray I can. 1 tell him 
to come often, and stay as late as he pleases ; and 
. 1 take pains to liint to tlie girls that 1 think 
they’d better set their caps for him. It works 
i^st-ratc. lie don’t moke many calls, for the girls 


treat him as coolly as they can. But w^hen a 
young fellow that I like comes around, a man 
that I think would suit me for a sou-in-Iaw, 1 
don’t let hijii make many calls before I give lum 
to understand that ho isn’t Avanted about my 
house. I tell the girls, too, that they shall not 
have anything to do Avith him, and give them 
orders never to speak to him again. The plan 
ahvays Avorks exactly jis I wi.sh. The young 
folks begin to pity and sympathise “with each 
other ; ami the next thing T know is tliat they arc 
engaged to be married. When J see that they are 
determined to marry, I of course gi\"e in, and 

1 u*eteiid to make the best of it. That’s the "way 
manage it.’ 

An old laily Avho had several unmarried 
daughters, fed tlu-m largely on a fish-diet, because, 
as slie iiig<‘ni()a.sJy observed, fish is rich in phos- 
I)hoi*u.s, ami phosplioriis is the essential thing in 
making matches. If the phosphoric diet caused 
the young ladies to shine in society, they in all 
probability diil not adoj)t it in A’ain ; for, just as 
fish ai*e easily atti acted in tlie night by any bj’ight 
light thrown upem the water, so young men ai‘G 
invariably foiiml to flock after any girl who 
‘shines,’ even though her accomplishments ma; 
be of a very slialloAV, su])ertlcial, or phosphorescent 
character. No experiencxul niateh-makiug niainma 
requires to be taught the value of dih|ilay us an 
ahiio.sl ecrtiiin mi aiis of atti*actiou. That is the 
secret of the hall sn])pers and iced champagne, 
the heavy dressmakers’ hills, and the thousand 
and one other items of extravagance that have 
to he met in onler that the young ladies may 
make a ‘respectable’ apptjaranee, and may finisli 
Avith a successful match. And that is Avliy so 
many of these match-making A'enturcs have so 
often resultisl in the most dephmible sequels. 
Display is met Avith display, the one frequently 
a.s hollow ami false ns the other. The distin- 
guished foreigner, or the fascinating yo\mg Jioble- 
nian, is discovered, when it is too lute, to be 
nothing more nor less than an uuju’incipled adven- 
turer ; and l.he merchant Avho Avas sujq)(»sed to be 
little if anytliing short of a iiiillionaire, is found, 
also when it is too late, to be on the verge of 
haukruplc.v'. Very often, in such matcljes, both 
parties are sold, and then the univ'orsal verdict 
IS, * iServes them right.* 

THE FLEUSS APPAEATUS FOK MINES. 

In No. 848 of this Jovnial we described the 
a]>paratus invented by Mr Flenss fur enabling 
those Avlio Avear it to remain for a long time under 
Avater without communication Avilh the atmo- 
sphere. We are glad to notice that an adaj)tation 
of this valuable invention, fur use in mines, has 
^ reeeived government sanction and recommenda- 
tion. In a cii'cular from the Home Uliice, the 
fc^ecretaiy of Slate re<;ently called the attention 
of oAvners of coal-mines to the Flenss breathing- 
machine, Avhich will enable men instructed in its 
u.so to i<*main in local itie.s Avliere iln‘. atmosphere 
is ill a highly vitiated or iiTesjiirable condition. 
It is a A\ ell-known fact that alter an explosion, 
many nuui lU’e lelt to their fate, Iroin the lonl 
stale of the workings, and from the inability of 
tlieir comrades to liel]) them, hoAvever much they 
might desire to do so. Fortiticid with such a 
machine, hoAvcver, it is quite possible for miners 
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to face the deadly gases prevalent in mines after 
an explosion, and go to tlie assistance of those 
whose escape may have been cut off by an 
explosion or mining accident. The Home Office 
circular suggests that the system upon which life- 
boat stations have been organised might be applied 
to the creation in mining districts of stations 
where the Fleuas apparatus could be stored in 
sufficient numbers, and maintained in readiness 
for immediate use. A rescuing-pjirty could thus 
be quickly on the spot, in the case of an acci- 
dent. 

The general principle of the Ficuss breathing- 
machine for mines is the same ns that already 
described in our iiages. Independent of air 
pumped os .in the ordinary diver’s costume, it 
consists of a nuisk or helmet which covers the lioad, 
and is connectefl by tubes with a cylinder lille(l 
with compressed oxygen, and with a box contjiining 
I)iece3 of caustic soda distributed anuuig a packing 
of tow. This apparatus provides for the decom- 
position of the poisonous carbonic acid from tlie 
t)rcath exhaled into it, and for the renewal of 
the consumed oxy''gc*.n. I’he air which has been 
breathed passes into the carbonic- acid filter, whei‘e 
it is absorb(*d by the caustic soda. The nitrogen 
of the original nir-snpply remains unchange<l ; but 
a tap enables the wearer to admit more oxygen 
from the cylinder as it may be riviuircid. Respira- 
tion may be continued as long as the compressed 
oxygen and caustic soda will allow, which may 
be for three or four hours at a time ; and thus 
armed, the wearer may movi* about freely amongst 
the deadly gases of a mine, which otherwise Avould 
prove instantly fatal. 

This machine ^vas of much practical use after 
the Seaham accident in 1H.S0, when the workings 
were penetrated for four hundred yards beyond 
the last point at which air wvis circuloting. By 
its means, when tlie downcast shaft of Killiiig- 
'woj’th (Colliery fell in, and imprisoned sevei-al 
miners in the workings, live men, who liarl been 
rendered insensible by the noxious gases, were 
carried away, and four were assisted to walk 
out. 

lilr Septimus H. Ilcdlev, who lias bad practic al 
ncciuaintance with its w'oiking, says that with 
very little practice, a man of common intelligence 
would be able to use the apjiaratus ; uiul lie 
suggests that certain collierit*s in each district 
sliould be supplied with six sets of apparatus and 
lamps, together wdth the appliances for making 
and compressing the gas required. Foster ami 
Fleuss’s rateiit Safety Mining Lamp, which is 
described in the same circular, is a modification 
of tlie limeliglit ; and is stated by the inventors to 
burn for four hours ecjiuilly well under W’ater, in 
carbonic acid, or in tire-damp. Methylated spirits 
of wine are used instead of hydrogen gas. The 
lamp consists of a sti*oiig copper sphere, seven inches 
in diameter, capable of being highly charged with 
oxygen. To the top of the sphere, a small spirit- 
lamp with two w'ieks is attached, between W'bic.b, 
a small jet of oxygen carries the flame against 
a cylinder of lime placed to receive it. I)iscs 
of plain glass arc inserted opposite each other 
in the inner and outer casings. Outside, there 
is a double metal casing, tlie space between 
[ which is filled with water, through wkich the 
gases escape by an outlet valve lixed on the outer 
case. 


The practical importance of having a service 
of such breathing machines and lamps in every 
colliery district is at once apparent. The dangers 
attending work in a coal-mine are so great, that 
any attempt to diminish the mining mortality 
may be welcomed as a great public beiieilt. 


Colonial papers record that deposits of vei'y 
considerable extent of this remarkable crystalline 
rock have been discovered in New Soutli AVales 
at Guudagai. Its existence in Tasmania has long 
been known ; but gold has bi'eii too profitable for 
attention to be given to the mining task of 
securing asbestos. A great advantage in mining 
for this rock is that it is taken out of its 1 k-( 1 in 
a similar way, and almost as rapidly os we take 
out a particular layer of chalk or eoal in this 
country. Jt is described as having the appearance 
of solidified ‘silkworm produce,’ nnel exists in 
large bunches petiilied. This mini*ral is found 
to be a perfect non-conductor of electricity, and 
for this reason gloves have been jirepared from 
the substance for the use of electricians, wbicli 
will prove very useful in diniinisliing tlie risks 
of that most dangerous occupation. When a 
greater Bup])ly of this mineral is obtained, it may 
])Ossibly be discovered that it can be powdered 
or dissolved by some cliemical means, so that its 
non-combustible propcrtii*s may be made available 
in rendering textile fabrics or wooden erections 
proof jigainst lire. 

THIS RONCfS ERR A Ml). 

0 Roko ! go gvect her 'w hom I may not greet, 

My tcmler thoughts outpour: 

Tell her iliat thi)U!.;h so fur apart ■\ve he, 

I do rcmoiiiber evermore. 

Ask lier, 0 Song, if she hath cjulte forgot 
That lar-oif, golden noon ; 

’Tw’us the years sweetest season, and my heart 
Throbbed to tlie jiassionatc heart of June. 

Dowm in I lie garden wdiere the birds and bees 
Revelled, i w andered long ; 

Till on mine eyes there fell the fnircsl sight. 

And on mine ears the sweetest song. 

1 g.'i 7 iMl into the dejiths of wondrous eyes, 

1 clasped a soft white hand ; 

An*l Love awaked, and a diviner nir 
Jireathed low ujion the sea and laud. 

And then T knew that Love transfigures yet, 

As in the days of old : 

The world was fair, and wo were young — 0 Song^ 
Rueh hours are lived, but never told ! 

Rlie dwelleth calm amid her cloistered shades — 

1 tread life’s busy mart ; 

Slie dreameth not, in murmuring prayers to Heaven, 
Of restless head and weary heart. 

0 Rong, ’tis sumiuer, and tlic roses blow 
Where winter’s snow hath lain ; 

But tell her, ttdl her that life’s June of love 
Will never come to me again. 

Hugh Lindsat. 
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THE ART OF HEALING. 
JMedicine, oa commonly and popularly undor- 
stood, ia the nanie of any druf; or preparation 
taken for .the cure of diaease or the removal of 
pain ; hiit in the sense employe^ hy the medical 
jirofeasion pjenerully, it denotes the science or 
the art of healing. In the widest of acccpUitiona 
and with a metaphorical use, medicine is a remedy 
for all kinds of ill ; but in a less general sense it 
applies to the means taken to prevent or cure 
what ia evil in organic existence. Thus, vege- 
tables arc said to be unhealtby or diseased when 
organically or functionally disordered, and some- 
times means very like those employed for curing 
the disejises of animals are applied with success 
for the removal of plant-maladies. With a still 
more restricted meaning, medicine denotes the 
prevention and cure of animal diseases, especially 
those of mankind and the. animals immediately 
dependent upon man. In its proi)er sigiii heat ion, 
medicine is the science or art which considers 
the diseases of the human body, and endeavours 
to preserve its health, cure its diseases, alleviate 
its sufferings, and prolong its life. 

As an art, it has two distinct branches, having 
the following ends in view : (1) The prevention 
of disease, and the maintenance, of the conditions 
by which health is preserved. This branch is 
called Hygiene (from a Greek wonl signifying 
health), and applies to the care of personal health, 
and all the means whereby health is promoted or 
preserved. It nffers also to the means for securing 
the health of the community ; and hence for this 
end we have sanitary offic.ers appointed by govern- 
ment to attend to the duties required by the legis- 
lature for the promotion and maintenance of the 
public health. (2) The second branch of the 
medical art, named Therapeutics {therapmoy I 
cure), applies to the cure of diseases as they occur. 
It has two well-known divisions — the surgical, and 
the general medical departments ; but neither in 
theory nor in practice is it possible to fix exactly 
at all points their respective limits. Tlie surgeon 
I derives his name from working with his hand or 


with instruments in hand (Gr. clieirourgos — c/Wr, 
the hand, ergorty a work). The general practitioner 
of medicine may or may not require any manual 
operation in fulfilling his duties. 

The science of medicine is both theoretical and 
practical. It lias first to investigate the nature 
of health and disease, and next to formulate prin- 
ciples and rules by which the physician may he 
guided. Tlift preliminary and auxiliary sciences 
are very numerous ; in fact, as it has been 
remarked, the sum of the sciences is necessary 
to the practitioner of medicine. The studies 
which more immediately bear upon liis work 
ai*e those of anatomy, physiology, chemistry, and 
botany. A knowledge of the human body as 
the seat of disea.se is essential to any right steps 
that may be taken for the removal of disease. 
Before disease can he attributed to any part or 
condition of the body, we must know what are 
the ordinary structure and appearance, and what 
are the functions of the body in tlie state of 
health. When in health, an individual is usually 
at ease ; for not only is there an absence of pain, 
but there is a positive enjoyment in the exercise 
of the bodily functions, and there is often a 
buoyancy of spirit attending every effort put 
forth, which makes living itself a luxury. There 
is little doubt that these pleasurable feelings, 
when prevailing, arc owing to a perfex’.t circula- 
tion of the blood dilfusing an equable warmth 
over the whole system, and acting on the nervous 
apparatus in the form of stimulus. We have not, 
however, to rely wholly on internal sensatiijns 
as indications of health — sometimes, indeed, these i 
sensations j)rove eleceptive ; we can avail ourselves | 
of that knowledge which is the fruit of the 
world’s experience and is verified and confirmed 
by our own. The signs of healtJi are in most 
I cases quite, unmistakahle, and tbe skilled physician 
can usually discern even underneath the mask 
of a temporary irritation the real condition of 
his patient. The symptoms of health, like those 
of disease, are in general best learned from the 
study of the individual case, and hence the pro- 
priety of consulting the medical attendant who 
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IS acquainted with the ordinary habits and the 
tustouiary state of liealth of paticiita who seek 
rehpf in the hour of sickness. 

The science of nuidiciiie may bo conveniently 
considered under four heads — namely, Hygiene, 
Pathology, Therapeutics, and Materia Medica ; 
but these are not exhaustive, and they occasion- 
ally overlap each other. Anatomy and physi- 
ology are so intimately connctcted with medicine, 
that their study forms not only a necessary intro- 
duction, but, as viewed in their relations to morbid 
states of the body, may be considered as essential 
and important branclies. It is usual, however, 
to place morbid anatomy and physiology under 
the head of, Pathology, to which they belong 
as subordinate departments. ^Medical clicmi.stry 
and medical botany are applicjitiouM to the medical 
art of the respective si*i(‘iices to which they belong. 
The physical agents, light, heat, electricity, and 
magnetism, have an important b(‘aring upon the 
medical art, and even tlie science of psychoh^gy 
is a very necessary auxiliary. 

Hygiene is tliat branch of the science of medi- 
cine which examines the conditions of h(;alth 
and points out how they are to be upheld. 
Although as an ai*t it aims at ])revention rather 
than cure, it is es^oiiiially curative ; for nothing 
tends so inue.h to the process of recovery in a v;ist 
number of diseases as the removal of tlicir exciting 
causes. ITygiene is naturally divided into two 
parts— that which red ales to the personal, and that 
which is concerned with the public health. Public 
li3'^giiine is an affair of the govcrnmcint ; and in 
most civilised states, provisiim is made for guard- 
ing the health of the community against the 
inroads of epidemics and wide-.spri;ading plagues. 
It is only of latci years, however, that attention 
has been directed to the necessity of pi\‘serving 
liealth among the masses by the use of the same 
means taken to proc.nrc the individual health. 
'J'lio conditions of health an*, with few exce.ptioiis, 
the same for all men as for one man ; and it has 
yet to be proved that the precautions taken for 
the public liealth, if grounded upon true prin- 
ciples, are deleterious to tin? individual. We 
are aware that compulsory vaccination has been 
decried in some rjiiarters us entailing disease upon 
ilie individual lor the sake of the coinmuiiit}^ ; 
but the facts hitherto prestmted do not wai*rant 
the sweeping conclusions of objectors. Pure air 
and water, wholchome and sufficient food, properly 
constructed dwellings, alternate work and rest, 
cleanliness, suitable clothing, and needful exercise 
in the open air, are the conditions alike of ])ul.dic 
and private health. In connection with this 

S art of our subject, we may state that not only 
oes government exercise a supervision over 
the hejilth and disease of the community, and call 
upon the members of the medical profession 
fop their assistance in ijrutecting health, but 
the relations of the state to medicine are so nume- 
rous, that the study of medical jurisprudence is 
a necessary part in the qualification of medical 
practitioners to enable them to give their h*sti- 
mony efficiently in courts of law, and to fulfil 
those otlier duties which the legislature has con- 
nected with the profession. 

Pathology (Gr. pathos, suffering, affection, hence 
disease) investigates disease in Ml its pheno- 
mena, watches it in its inception from its first 
appareht symptoms, follows it in every stage, 


traces its connection with known effects, and seeks 
to discover what remedies may be applied to 
check its progress and arrest its ravages. To do 
this effectually, the experience gained at the 
bed-side of the patient must be supplemented by 
the knowledge which only a wide and compre- 
hensive survey of the phenomena of life and 
matter can impart ; and together with skill in 
reading aright the symptoms of disease, must be 
conjoined the knowledge of its history, so as to 
foretell how, when, and with what results remedies 
may be administered. In works on pathology, 
it is therefore usual to describe with considerable 
miliuteness the symptoms of a disease at various 
stages ; anatomy and physiology are both invoked 
to give their aid in showing the normal condition 
of an organ, and how it ordinai’ily discharges 
its functions, while the di'.viatioiis are carefully 
marked and pointed out, until a perfect diagnosis 
of the disease is obtained ; its character and name 
are then declared, and the usual remedies and 
treatment arc pi‘esci‘ibe<l. 

As disease is a change from the normal con- 
dition of an organ or its function, pains have 
to be hiken to find out the cause of the change. 
All iiKpiiry into causes is tcirmed Etiology ((Jr. 
aitia, a cruise), and this forms an important 
step in medical .science. The entire plnuiornena 
of morbid changes Inning been brought under 
review, their predisposing and exciting causes 
ascertained, ('.xperience alone can teach the course, 
duration, and termination of the disease. In 
forecasting the future, ‘probability is our only^ 
guide;* but owing happily to an abundance of 
medical literature, ami the existi'iice of numerous 
liathological Societies, ive are furnished with two 
important factors for forming a judgment that is 
approximately correct. One is a carcdul registra- 
tion of facts ; which gives the history of disease 
in s])cciiic cases, narrates their symptoms, com- 
plications, probable causes, treatment, and results. 
The other is a well-thdined classificatit)!! of diseases, 
which is just an index to the slate of medical 
science at any given time. The nomenclature of 
diseases has engaged the attention of some of the 
most distinguished men oF our times, and it may 
be interesting to note that the llo^al College of 
l^liysicians in London have recognised nearly a 
thousand distinct I’orms of disease, exclusive of 
injuries of a violent character. 

Therapeutics teaches the method of applying 
remedies to the healing or mitigation of disease. 
These remedies may be regarded as of two 
kinds — those whitdi act on the body direcitl}', 
and those which optu’ale through the inter- 
vention of the mind. The varieties of treat- 
ment which ])recisely similar diseases in different 
individuals may require, render the art of 
healing to a certain extent empirical or experi- 
mental ; yet it is in this quarter we may 
confidently lof)k for the steady advance of scicncxi. 
When once maladies arc recognised to have both 
general resemblances and specific features, these 
last owing their existence to circumstances of 
constitution, age, sex, habits, and locality, wo 
may hope to ’find by a sufficiently wide induction 
how to me.et any case, no matter what nuiy bo its 
peculiarities. The fact that there are yet some 
diseases which do not yield to any treatment or 
remedy known, only teaches us the present 
limitations of the healing art, leaving us to 
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indulge the hope that the future may not only 
show us the true nature of the disease, but point 
out its certain and infallible remedy. Meanwhile, 
we cannot be too thankful that science has dis- 
covered means whereby pain may be greatly 
lessened or entirely removed ; and fe.w persons 
would now hesitate to administer the soothing 
draught, or apply the beneficial aurcsthetic, when 
suffering no longer tends to indicate or insure the 
process of recovery. 

The last important branch of the science of 
medicine to which we shall direct atientibii i.s 
Materia Mcdica. This name is sometimes used 
to express what it literally signifies — the materials 
of medicine ; and it has been technically confined 
to simples, the productions of nature, and such 
compounds as are articles of general commerce. 
It is, however, more commonly employed to 
denote the description of such drugs and pre- 
parations as nre included in the authorised pliar- 
macopceias of the m(*dical colleges. Pharmacy 
is one of the prac.lical applications of chemistry^, 
and relates to the analysis and synthesis of 
different substances for the pury)oscs of medicine. 
As materia medica not only gives an account of 
the sources from which the various preparations 
of medicine are obtained, but likewise tr(‘ats of 
the effects of those preparations in the history 
of disease, its importance as a department of 
medical study cauuot bii over-estimated. 

Tlie above, rapid survey of the art and science 
of medicine being iutimded for the general reader, 
it only remains to impress upon him a sense of 
gratitude to the many eminent men who have 
laboured to discover the causes of the thousand 
ills that flesh is heir to, and, what is perhaps of 
almost equal importance, who have, by virtue of 
their science, yirovided alleviations for suflering 
upon the bed of sickness and death, | 

ONE FALSE, BOTH FAIR; j 

OR, A HARD KNOT. 

CnAPTER XXIII. — AKTflUU TALBOT CALLS ON 
SIR PAGAN. 

‘A LETTER, My Lady.* It was Sir Pagan’s groom- 
footman, in ilrutoii Street, who said these words, 
somewhat sheepishly, as, on a battered and 
dinted old salver that no plate-powder could now 
burnish into the semblance of solid silver, he 
handed a letter to his master’s beautiful young 
sister. He called lier ‘]\Ty Lady ;* and this much 
of lip-loyalty was now rendered to her by every 
one of the unpaid faithful ones of the baronet’s 
household ; but he did it awkwardly and with 
a hangdog look. It is not given to all of us to 
he able gracefully to salute a dethroned sovereign, 
or to do decorous homage to a pretender in adver- 
sity ; and Cora Carew, as her brother still p(*rsisted 
in designating her, had none of the prestige of pomp 
and wealth to Burroimd her in that shabby St- 
Germain where she lield her court. Her brother, 
it has becju mentioned, did not believe in her. But 
neither, let me hasten to say, did he disbelieve in 
her. Casuists tell us that by a resolute effort of a 
robust will we can swallow anythin" in the shape 
of dogma, or reject it, at pleasure ; hut Sir Pagan 
had preferred to let his brain lie fallow, and to 
preserve an attitude of resolute neutrality. He 
never called her ‘ Cora * to her face, save by some 


slip of the tongue, and then he always begged her 
pardon in his clumsy way, which often brought 
the tears into her eyes. Had he not been always 
rough, strong, well-meaning brother Pagan, thiht- 
ing much of the otters of Devon rivers and the 
foxes of Devon tors, of his child-sisters so rarely ? 
And yet he had meant to be kind, and meant so 
still, in his rough way. Sir Pagan Carew would 
have harboured his penniless sister till Doomsday, 
and dipped his mortgaged credit more deeply in 
the slough of debt, for her sake ; but he would 
not take cognisance of her claim. 

It was but a short note, penned upon scented 
paper, and scaled with a coronet, that James the 
groom-footman had brought, on the batjtered old 
salver, which yet bore the hjilf-effaced imprint of 
the Carew arms. The note was addressed to Miss 
(*arow. Everybody had not fidlowed the example 
of the loyal Devonshire servants, and rallied 
round the tattered standard of her who claimed 
to be the rightful owner, for her life, of the feudal 
Border ca'^tle and the stately London palace. 
Madame (hi Lalouve undoubtedly had not. Her 
note ran thus : 

‘ My dear young Friend — It will not be ery 
early that you get iliLs note, which I send by a 
commisnonairPy as you other FiUglish call them, 
these estimable veterans with the medals and the 
ninned-up sleeves. But T know your island 
liabits ; it will reach yon before you can drive 
out to your Park of Hyde — witb its frightful 
Serpentine, which makes the exile sigh, alas ! for 
the lake in our delicious Wood of Boulogne — or 
elsewhere. Who was this Hyde of yours, this 
too conceited, insulap landscape-gardener?* — went 
on the Countess, with a Frenchwoman’s superb 
contempt for mere facts and dry liistory — ‘and 
why did lie not take pattern from the exquisite 
conceptions of beauty in that Paris so near! 
However, I wand(*T, I write now to demand on 
interview — yes, to demand. You will get this — 
so says your nrinhjss slug of a Gaiiymetle with 
the green coat and the medals — about two o’clock. 
Soon after three, T shall be with you in Bruton 
Street. On our intervic’w hang, my dear cliild, 
your fortunes. — Yours, ever and sincerely attached, 
Louise de Lalouve.* 

‘Soon after three, T shall be with you.* That 
was all the pith of the Russo-Fi’ench woman’s 
spiteiul little hitter ; and there may have been 
riiasons wdiy Sir Pagan’s sister should not deny 
herself to such a visitor as Countess Louise. At 
anymte, she* was ntlerly cut off from that feminine 
companionship which is to women as vital air. 
She was miserahle in her loneliness. Her 
brother’s rc'spectable friends held aloof. There 
was old Sir Tlionias, who was the genius of 
Bolxir domesticity, and whose wife and danghters 
had rumbled round, in the job-master’s hired 
carriage, to call But the visit had been one 
of those ambiguous ones in which nobody dreams 
of a meeting in the flesh, and which ends in 
cards and complimentary speeches at the <loor. 
Cohl comfort was to be d(*rivcd from the sight 
of oblong or square pieces of pasteboard inscribed 
with the names of ‘Sir Thomas Jenks,* ‘Lady 
Jenks, The Misses Jenks.* Poor Cora was almost 
flung back upon the society of her dubious foreign j 
friend, Madame de Lalouve, and now the cat’s i 
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claws seemed to peep threateningly from out the 
velvet of tliat tigerish paw. 

Anxiously, Sir Pagan’s sister gare onlera that 
whoever called should be adiaitted. Then she 
went up-stairs with a heavy heart, to make 
such alterations in her dress ns she deemed 
necessary. When do women do otherwise ? 
Mary Queen of Scots, with her pet spaniel 
hidden beneath the folds of her red dress, w^as 
very busy, noor thing, before her French mirror 
in the ensue of grim Fotlieringay, while the 
bell tolled, and the carpenters nailed down the 
loose edges of black cloth to the scaffold of 
rough wood, and the halberdiers gathered in 
a knot o§ steel and scarlet round the fatal snot 
where the headsman was feeling the edge of his 
notched axe, that was to be historical soon. 

There came a knock and a ring. Knocks and 
rings, save those of the postman on his rounds, 
or the sullen single tap of the dunning trades- 
man’s emissiiry, were infrequent at Sir Pagans 
door. His sister glanced at her watch. It was 
twenty minutes past three. Slie ha<l no doubt 
os to whose hand it was that had awakened the 
doleful echoes of the dreary Bruton Street bouse ; 
and hurrying down to the faded di-awing-room, 
she found herself face to face with— Arthur 
Talbot. Both were starthul. 

Arthur was the first to recover his composure. 
*I’m half afraid,* he said, smiling, ‘that you 
are su^rised to sec me here, and that you were 
expecting somebody else. I came to see your 
brother. Sir Pagan and I have not met since 
I dined here — yon rcinomber — and 1 felt that 
I owed him a call. They showed me up-stairs 
without warning, and I only hope you ore not 
Sony to sec me.* 

‘I am very glad. My brother is out,* sai«l 
the girl timidly ; and soon they were both 
seated, and doing their best to talk on indilfereiit 
topics, os if this were a mere average morning 
call, and their two selves mere l)()re<l units of 
London society. Yes ; it was very hot, for 
London at least Not like Egypt And there ; 
was a word as to Sir Pagan and his outdoor 
habits and roving life. And a word as to the 
open-air aspects of the West End, the Park, and 
Rotten Row, and the crowds of well-dressed 
folks on the al fresco chairs, and the dust and 
the watering-carts, and other inanities. 

Then, with an (iffort which would have cost 
nothing to a Frenchman, hut was severe to him, 
Arthur said: ‘You cannot think how painful, 
how very painful it has been to me to fiiul 
that this — this estrangeiiieiit from your sister, 
has not been healed by time, as I liad hoped. 
It is, I am sorry to say, town-talk now. Alreajly 
there have been paragraphs, more or less veiled, 
in Society journals referring to the sad dLspute 
between you two. Can there be no prospect of 
a reconciliation, of a settlement of the point at 
issue, without .the publicity, tlie tell, and the 
cruel anxiety of a lawsuit ? ’ 

•I am afraid not,’ answered the girl sadly, 
hut with spirit. ‘We two sisters are as sundered 
now as the poles are, in interests and in heart 
The fight — it was none of my seeking — must be 
fought out now to the bitter end, I fear. You 
and I, Mr Talbot, have been friemls for a long 
time. I can 8|>eak, then, freely to you. It has 
cost me long thought and a bird struggle ; but 


my mind is made up now. There have been 
times,* she added, with n curious little smile 
and a blush, ‘when I thought of laying down 
my arms and surrendering, and taking humbly 
the second place. But that was a craven fancy. 
1 mean to fight on now to the death.* As she 
spoke, her colour rose, and her very stature 
seemed more command iiig, and there was a 
strange light in her lovely eyes, a strange ring 
in her musical voice, such as might have nerved 
a host of warriors for battle against lieavy 
odds. Never liad she looked so beautiful. 
Somehow, Arthur Talbot felt as though her 
beauty and lier energy forced conviction upon 
him, and that he could have dared, as her 
champion, as great peril as ever his knightly 
ancestors had confronted, with lance in ^c^t, 
and curtle-axe at saddle-how, and with a surging 
sea of French plumes and corselets in front. 

‘1 have been passive too long,’ went on Sir 
Pagan’s sishir ; ‘ I have endured too long the 
finger of scorn and the whisper of suspicion, and 
now T am arniing for the fray. She — my enemy 
— all, how I loved her ! — is better provided for the 
war than I am. She has her armour of gold, and 
her vantage-ground of rank and possession ; and 
yet, I care not — I fear not— it is 1 that shall 
conquer.’ 

lie saw her now in a new character. Always 
had he. admired the beauty that was the common 
property of these two sisters, their gentleness, 
their winning ways ; hut now in this one tliere 
shone out some of the dauntless spirit of the 
ancient race from which she sprang, and she 
seemed thrice us beautiful in her unwonted 
animation. 

‘I hope so — I trust so,’ said the young man, 
half-uncoiisciously, nil tnuiware, too, tliat the 
crimson had mounted to his own rlieek, an*! that 
he, too, was affected l)y the contagious excitement 
of her manner. 

She looked roiiiul ; her eye.a met his. ‘ You, 
then, do not think me — false P she asked. 

‘ I would stake my life on your truth, now 
and ever ! ’ he answered fervently, as he rose and 
took her unresisting hainl ; and his next word 
must liave been a declaration of liis love and 
tnist and confidence, wlien at that moment tliere 
was a shulliing of feet on the landing-place with- 
out, and ‘ Madame de Lalouve ’ was announced by 
Jann.'s the ambidexterous. 

The foreign hvly Inul ipiick eyes, much shai’p- 
ened by long exjieriema*, and in spite of Arthurs 
effort to ap]war composed, she was able to make 
a shrewd guess of th(* stage situation at the 
moment of her entry ; hut she smiled superior, 
and holding out her faultlessly gloved hand, said 
with polite emphasis : ‘ My dear Miss Carew, I 
pray you pardon my delay. — Monsieur Talbot, 
to see you is a pleasure, for one so solitary as 
mystdf.* 

‘Excuse me, Countess,’ said Arthur Talbot, 
mindful of his ollice of champion, and really 
feeling as if lie longed to do battle for her whose 
bright eyes had convinced him of the justice of 
licr claim — ‘excuse me, if 1 venture to set you 
right. It is the Marchioness of Leominster to 
whom you speak. Assuredly it is not Miss 
Carew.’ 

Sir Pagan’s sister uttered a faint exclamation, 
as of gladness, and then her beautiful flushed 
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face grew pale again, as anxiously she bent her 
eyes on the irnpjiasive face of Madame cle Lalouve. I 
The Sphinx, as usual, preserved her inscrutable 
aspect. 

‘Monsieur Talbot,* returned the foreign Countess, 
with a sugared smile, but in a cold and measured 
tone, ‘opinion is free to us all. I have come 
here to-day prepjired to do my best, if I can 
reconcile it to my conscience and my principles, 
to forward the views of this lady, whom you 
designate as the 3\larfpiise — Marchioness, quoi I 
of hooiniiister. She is iny friend, my dear young 
friend ; and it is because of my affectionate regard 
for her, that I am willing to give my best tissist- 
ance to her cause. But I am not, as you arc, 
enthusiastic and young, and cannot, as yet, take 
so bold a step as to hail her as Mihidi Leo- 
minster.* 

‘ And yet that is my name ! * cried the girl 
eagerly. 

The foreign Countess smiled, as a hackneyed 
diplomatist might smile 'when lus duly compelled 
him to listen attentively to some other minister 
of state or ambassador, while reading aloud a 
sti’ing of those transparent libs ami monstrous 
assertions that are contained in Notes, which 
lelik out into ncwsp:i])er.s, wliicli are denied, con- 
firmed, and e\])luiiicd away, and the nltimate 
d(*stiny of which is t(j be crystallised in Blue- 
books, Yellow-books, B(id-books, and then be | 
laughed at and f<»rgott(‘n. i 

‘ This la<ly is as surely Lady Leominster as I 
am Arthur Talbot,’ i)ersisted the young man, 
vexed by the polisbcMl incredulity oi‘ the lliisso- 
Fivnehwoman. ‘ You, Madanu*, who are cre<lit(*d 
with unusual knowledge of the world, should be 
among the tirst to penteive it* 

‘It is preci.s(dy because I am of the world, 
worldly, tnat 1 am so slow to trust appearances,’ 
retorted the Countess, with a slight shrug of her 
shapely shoulders. ‘I have come to have a 
private conversation with my cliarmiiig young 
friend, after wliicli T shall be able to pronounce 
fearlessly whetb(*r I can acknowledge her as 
Marchioness or not’ 

Arthur could hut take his leave. There 'w\'is 
something in the icy, coldly polite manner of the 
fondgn lady of doubtful nationality that chilled 
and repelled him. But she was eleven', and she 
knew much of life, and it might be. that, fur her 
own ends, she would he helpful to her whose 
avowed partisan he now was. As he pressed 
the beautiful girl’s soft hand at parting, he mur- 
mured, in a voice that reacheil her ear alone : 
‘Count on me, ever and always.* Then he said 
more formally: ‘Ooo<l-bye, J^ady Leominster;* 
bowed to Madame de J-.alouve, and went from 
the room and from the house. 

BREAD-MAKING. 

Tub changes in our habits and mode of living 
brought about by increased facilities of transport 
are in no respect more remarkable than those 
that have taken place with regard to wheaten 
flour bread. Many persons are old enough to 
remember when flour or meal iiuule from oats, 
barley, peas, and rye was much used in this 
country for baking purposes, owing to wheaten 
flour being exciissively dear ; while Indian corn 
meal was first introduced in 1640, owing to the 


Irish potato famine. Less than a century ag[ 0 , 
wheaUm bread was a luxury so nire, tnat in 
large towns it was difficult to find a morsel 
for sale anywhere. Now’adays, it is the staple 
consuniption of all class(?s ; and even in the 
smallest village the baker plii*s his laborious trade, 
although in some jiarts of England home-made 
bread is still largely used. The reason for the 
change is not far to seek. Wheat, which is 
a species of grass improved by cultivation, is the 
cereal which, in climates favourable to its growth, 
gives the largest return of any kind of grain. 
Happily, a large portion of the earth's surface is 
suitable for raising it ; and the wider areas yearly 
coming under wh(‘at-cultivation are day by day 
brought nearer to us by new railways and 
by ocean steamers. The flour made from wheat 
contains more gluten than that from any other 
grain, and possesses in consequence tlie valuable 
pro])erty of being raisiid and lighUmed by 
Ibrmentiition in a much greater degi*ee than any 
other farina. Conseqiumtly, wheaten bread is 
more palatable, keeps its good qualities loj ger, 
and is a more marketable commodity than any 
other kind of bread. 

It is estimated that about six bushels of wheat 
are consumed yearly by each person in the United 
Kingdom. On an average, six bushels weigh 
about three hundred and eighty pounds, and when 
ground, proiluce two hundred and eighty pounds 
of Hour, and about one hundred of bran and 
‘offal.* Flour is usually sold in sacks of two 
hundred and cughty. pounds, so that the annual 
consuniption is a sack a head for each inhabitant. 
Assuming the populaliou of the United Kingdom 
to be thirly-five millions, it appears that our 
reqiiirtmieiits are in round numbers twenty-six 
million quarters of wheat, or thirty-five million 
saeks of flour. The Times, not long since, 
estimated the home-crop of wheat for 1882 at 
fully ten million quarters, so that nearly sixteen 
niiliion (piarters, or their equivalent in flour, 
must be imported within tlie year to keep up the 
sup])ly. America, Algiers, and Egypt, the con- 
tinent, India, ami Australia, all conti'ibute to our 
wants ; ami as the liarvest-tiiuc varies more or 
less in eacli, new 'svheat is sent us from the country 
where the supply is at the time most plentiful, 
whenever prices are Buflicieiit to stimulate impor- 
tation. The inestimable boon to this country of 
these supplies cannot be exaggerated. When 
butcher-meat is rising in price, when potatoes ore 
a poor crop, and in Ireland a very small crop, 
bread becomes more and more a staple food for 
the lowx*r classes to fall back upim. Neither can 
the importance of having W’elbniadc and whole- 
some bread be over-stilled. 

Until within a few years ago, all w’heaten flour 
was ground by means of millstones. The recently 
invented patent reduction process of niiikiiig flour 
by revolving steel or porcelain rollers has revolu- 
tionised llour-uiakiiig ; though a controversy is 
being wag(‘d at ])rescnt among millers os to 
w’liethcr rollers wdll supersede stones. This at 
least can he said of the roller-process, that spring- 
sown or hard w heat, w hich formerly could not 
he made into fine flour, is now successfully treated \ 
by it. Winter-w'hcat and soft wheat, howeter, j 
can he as well, and possibly with more economy, ! 
ground by stones, as is witnessed by the super- | 
excellence of flour turned out by Daiblay of Paris 
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and others by the old method. The new method 
is being largely used in America and Hungary, 
and the hard wheats of these countries are now 
successfully made into excellent flour, so that 
these cereals are enhanced in value. It appeara 
to be in favour of the roller system, that by it 
the flour is not heated, and preserves to the fullest 
exhmt the most valuable constituents of the grain 
close to the outside sheath. 

From a sack of strong or glutinous flour of 
high quality, as many as one hundred and twelve 
quartern (four-pound) loaves can be produced ; 
while from the same quantity of weak or soft flour, 
hardly more .than ninety may be got But thii j 
weaker flour may be the sweeter in flavour ; and 
generally, therefore, at least two varieties of flour 
are used together by the baker, although the 
miller, by mixing various grains, can obtain both 
qualities in one flour. It may be said that the 
^eapest flour of which palatable and wholesome 
though not well-coloured bread can be made at 
present costs about thirty shillings a sack ; and 
the very best flour used, fifty shillings a sack ; 
and if the cost of manufacture be taken at six 
shillings a sack, in one case the quaitern loaf 
(ninety-four to the sack) will cost to the maker 
4Jd. ; and in the other (one hundred and six 
to the sack) it will cost Cld. The difference 
in value between a fine and a coarse loaf is thus 
nearly twopence ; but the difference in the flour 
is merely in the dres.sing or removing of all 
particles of bran ; and some may even prefer the 
coarser bread. 

In the United Kingdom, it seems to he con- 
ceded that the best bread at pre.sent is produced 
in Glasgow, Edinburgh, and Dublin, and their 
neighbourhoods. On the other hand, Birmingham, 
Loudon, and the southern part of England 
generally, have an unenviable reputation in the 
contrary direction. This is said to arise from 
the English bakers being more conservative in 
respect of using foi’eign flours, and their not using 
generally such expensive material. There is pro- 
bably also Bometliiiig in the mode of manidac- 
tiire adopted ; a well-made, sweet, and wholesome 
loaf produced under favoui*ahle conditions being 
a source of health and strength to the consumer, 
while sour ill-haked bread made in a foul under- 
ground cellar is a fruitful source of illness. The 
latter conditions are too frequently those under 
wliich bread is made throughout the whole 
country ; and it is proposed to take advantage of 
the interest in the subject excited by recent 
disclosures regarding improper bakehouses, to 
indicate the remedy. The Factory and Workshop 
Act of 1878, bv its thirty-fourth and thirty-fiftn 
sections, specially provides stringent rules for the 
ventilation and cleanliness of hakehouses in towns 
of five thousand population or upwards ; and were 
the Act rigorously enforced, wiiich it is feared 
is not done, many inferior bakehouses would be 
closed. The fewness of inspectors appointed under 
the Act may account for this. It is a pity that 
this well-meant legislation should not De more 
stringently carried out 

Fifty years ago the journeyman baker was 
almost a slave, sleeping in his master’s bake- 
house as a rule, earning about eight shillings 
a week, bemnning work at four in the morning, 
and after the most violent labour, carrying out 
the bread to customers, often till dork. Saturday 


I was his busiest day, and even on Sunday he had 
to work for a time, os is indeed still necessary. 
Though now better paid, and not an inmate 
of the bakehouse, except in working hours, 
the operative who makes the bulk of our bread 
is still an excessively worked and often sickly 
labourer. In very many cases ho has still to 
I work in an underground cellar not lit for the 
production of wholesome food. Closer inspec- 
tion, therefore, seems desirable that improvement 
in the mode of conducting baking operations in 
the larger towns, in buildings specially con- 
structed for the purpose, should he enforced and 
made more general ; and that this is practicable 
is evidenced by the successful and rapidly 
incrcuiiing number of factories in Gla.'^gow, Dublin, 
and elsewhere. In these the most laborious w'ork 
of making the dough by handling it, is, by 
the use of machinery, entirely avoided ; and the 
consequence is more perfect mixing of the simple 
ingredients, greater cleanliness and economy, and 
bethu’ bread. 

The fii’st process in making bread is the 
inducing of the necessary fermentation or leaven- 
ing. Since the time of the early Jews, there 
has been veiy little change in the process, which 
is still a matter of experience and personal skill, 
and done very much by rule-of-thumb. On the 
success of the fermentation depend the swectn(iss 
and lightness of the bread. To show how difler- 
ently the same process is performed, Glasgow, 
Edinbuigh, and Manchester may be instanced. 
In the Scotch towns the fermentation is slow, 
extending over about twelve hours, and the 
yeast used is made by the baker daily — in Glasgow 
from poi't of the })rcviouB day’s yeast with a 
proj^ortion of malt added ; while in Edinburgh 
hops are usiul in addition to the malt. The 
preparation of the yeast and setting of the sponge, 
as it is technicuily called, require j)articular 
experience and skill, the changes of weather and 
temperature quickly affecting their succe.ss. For 
the same quantity of bread, twice as much of the 
fermenting material is used in Edinburgh as in 
Glasgow, the former being denominated a ‘half- 
sponge,’ and the latter a quarter-sponge. The 
dough in both cases is stiff, and the main differ- 
ence is that the Glasgow loaf is larger and lighter 
in texture for its weight; while the Edinburgh 
loaf is said to be sweeter, from the fermentation 
being ai-rested before so much chemical^ change 
takes place. In Manchester, again, a quick 
fermcnUition is produced in one and a half to 
two hours, by the irso of dried yeast, prepared 
by the distillers of Holland and Germany ; and 
the proportion of the whole ingredients subjected 
to the preliminary fermentation is very much 
lai’ger than in either the half or quarter sponges 
in vogue in Scotland ; while the dough when 
finished is weak and soft, and requires that each 
loaf be baked in a separate vessel or pan of ii*on, 
a mode not necessary for ordinary loaves in 
Scotland. No doubt, there ore variations between 
these throe methods of fermenting in use, but 
these are cited as showing the variety of modes 
used to commence the apparently simple process 
of converting the three ingredients, flour, salt, 

I and water, into baker’s bread. On the continent, 
it is still frequently the practice to leaven bread 
with a piece of dough kept for some days. 

I The fermentation having gone the required 
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length — the determination of which requires 
special skill — tlie remaining flour, &c., needed are 
added, and incorporated with the sponge. Keeping 
in mind that a bakehouse must always nave 
a high temperature, the laborious turning over 
and Kneading of large masses of dough in huge 
troughs, by the use of men’s hands and arms, 
and amid clouds of flour, cannot be looked on 
as a favourable system for cleanliness of the 
bread or health of the operatives ; and here 
comes in the value of machinery. In Glasgow, 
Edinburgh, and Dublin, this work is being 
more and more performed by means of dough- 
mixers worked by steam or gas ; and as a gas- 
engine of so small a calibre as half a horse-power 
can be got, it can be imagined that even the 
kneading of the smallest quantity of material 
can be profitably done by machinery. So far 
as can be learned, there is no extensive use 
made of baking-machinery in London or in 
England. 

Enough hfis been said to show that the 
important operations in baking bread are the 
preliinintiry one of setting the sponge and the 
checking of the fermentation. When the broad 
is in the oven, further fermentation is stopped 
by a certain heat. Although an oven may ho 
heated above five hundred degrees Fahrenheit, 
the steam induced keeps the bread itself at a 
heat of two hundred and tw(*lve degrees, which 
is sufficient to cook it. 

The mode of firing bread may now engager 
attention. The modern oven, in the general 
principles of its construction, differs in almost 
no respect from what was in use in the time 
of the Pliaraohs and wdiat is seen in Pompeii. 
It is a flat, beehive-shaped brick erection, vdth a 
single hole at one side, through which is thrust 
a rude pan or furnace f^ll(^d with coals, which 
is allowed t() remain in the oven a suflicient 
time to boat it. AVhen withdrawn, the bread 
is then inserted through the same aperture, that 
it may he baked on the floor so h(*ate(l. This 
is not at first sight a very scientific or attractive 
mode of cooking or baking.' The same oven, wdih 
a fixed furnace, having a separate door at the side 
of the oven-mouth, if cleanlier as regards the floor 
of the oven, is oj>en to the same objection : that 
the flames jierv^ade the whole oven, and the fur- 
nace is coaled from within the bakehouse. Bread 
is peculiarly susceptible of absorbing gases or any- 
thing deleterious in the surrounding atmosphere, 
and the smoke and sulphureous fumes remaining 
in the oven must more or less affect the bread. 
The sooner improved ovens, fired from the out- 
side, and entirely apart from the bakehouse, are 
introduced, tJio better for the health of the 
bread-consumer, or in other words the whole 
nation. 

To show that what is desiderated is not 
unattainable, the recently erected factory between 
Paris and Si-Denis is a standing example. Here 
Monsieur Monni6 produces his own flour from 
the grain, and turns out what is equal to one 
hundred and thirty-five thousand miartern loaves 
a we(ik. All the mixing and kneading and even 
the weighing of the dough is done automatic, 
or nearly automatic machinery ; while the oven 
used is similar apparently to that lised in biscuit- 
factories in this country, being two feet broad and 
forty-five in length, the pieces of dough being at 
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one end placed on tiles, moving slowly alonjg by 
an endless chain through the oven, and arriving 
bilked into loaves at the other end. The heating 
being derived from vaults below, neither fire, 
smoke, nor aulyihnr deposited by combustion can 
enter the oven or bakiiliouse. It would be a great 
matter if something of this kind could bo estab- 
lished near Loinlon, and it would not be a bad 
innovation if at the same time the long thin 
loaves, with a large proportion of crust, comimon 
in Paris, were brought into the market. To deli- 
cate persons, the inside portion of a square loaf 
is not such a thoroughly digestible commodity os 
the same article pulled to pieces and rehaked ; and 
doubtless if a crusty and tiiorougbly cooked article 
were commoner, dyspepsia would be diminished. 
An oven of know'ii advantage is the Perkin’s 
Patimt, in which the heat is conveyed by pipes, 
the furnace being outside the oven, and uncon- 
ne(ited with the bakehouse. 

While no one can object to any private enter- 
prise — even the converting an underground cellar 
in a crowded locality into a bakehouse, where 
nothing bc'tter is to be bad — there is little doubt 
but that if bakeries constructed on enlightened 
principles in suitable localities became common, 
the old-fashioned and imperfect method W'ould 
soon come lo an end. Any capitalist may see 
from the figures given above that a fairly pro- 
fitable branch of business can be made of such 
an enterprise, if gone into on a large scale, 
economically and with scientific appliances ; and 
there is too much activity in this country 
to admit the cpntinuance of abuses which 
can easily and profitably bo done away wdth. 
Great Britain has supplies from abroad which 
become every day more and more available. 
Flour is not dear, and apparently the variety 
of sources from wdiich supplies are received 
will not admit of much higlier prices for years 
to come. What is wanted at present is not a 
cheaper loaf. The owners of the large Glasgow 
brc'aa factories are said to be underselling one 
another, and this is a pity. The public interest 
would be better served if bakers would contend 
who could bake the finest quality of bread 
at a fair iDrofit. Quality, and quality alone, is 
the test of bread. A loaf made of cheap flour, 
if properly fermented, thoroughly mixed, and well 
fired in a proper oven, w'ill be perfectly whole- 
some, sweet, and palatable. The very finest flour 
can only show in colour — in the silky whiteness 
'with a tinge of yellow in the bread. To get all 
the conditions for attaining quality, it will be 
necessary, by scientific experiment, to ascertain 
whethe.r slow or quick fermentation, lai-ger or 
smaller quantity of yeast and sponge in proportion 
to amount of dough, give best results, and what is 
the most thorough mode of firing. The necessary 
comparison of methods would appear not to have 
been made as yet, or more uniformity would ; 
have been practised. Ilecent improvements in ; 
grinding, with keener competition between our i 
home millers and those of Hungary, America, i 
and elsewhere, are raising the standard of quality 1 
in flour. Improved inachineiy for bread-making I 
is coming to the front, and more suitable ovens 
are available. Everything conduces to enable, 
better bread to be produced now than hitherto ; 
and after what has been shown as regards the 
enormous consumption of this commodity, no one 
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will be able to deny that bread is even a more 
iniporbint jxjrtion ol’ our food than any other, and 
worthy of the best etforts of scientilic, sanitary, 
and practical authorities, to bring its general 
manufacture to greater perfection. 

MISS GARSTON’S CASE. 

IN FIVE CHAPTERS.— CHAPTER II. 

A FORTNIGHT passed, such a fortnight as few 
medical men pass through, exciting and perplex- 
ing as cases often are. The housekeeper, who at 
intervals attended my patient, seemed an excel- 
lent person ; but Death and I fought a most 
desperate combat for possesbiem of Miss Garston. 
I was often reduced to despair ; for my calcula- 
tions were so falsified, that 1 sometimes thought 
I mu«t be an arrant ignoramus ; and that, so fai* 
from deserving my diploma, I ought to be sent 
back to an elementiay class in the medical school. 
The leading symptom of my patitmt was exhaus- 
tion. There was no specific disease of any of the 
vibil organs ; but all w’ere debilibited, the heart in 
particular. The remedies I prescribed sometimes 
produced the expected effect, sometimes failed to 
do so, and sometiinos aggravated the symptoms in 
a bewildering manner. In homely plirase, 1 was 
at my wits’ end ; and thought, that iii honour 1 
ought to commit the lady to otlx'r hands. 

I urged this upon Miss Gar.ston’s guardian, 
whose name I learned was Laiiijiort. Tie objecUul 
very strongly, and besought me to continue my 
attentions for a litth* while h)Ug<‘r. Miss Garston 
herself obstinat(*ly refused to allow another doctor 
to he brought in, even for consultation. I had 
gained her eonfideiioo completely, and she had 
the lij'iiiest assurance that I was Avholly devoted 
to her restoration. Slie greeled me always witli 
a smile, even in the midst of paroxysms of suffer- 
ing ; and my presence appeared to have a calming 
influence upon her. I spent hours with her daily, 
partly for professional reasons, partly because she 
desired me to be near her. 

Now, I am one of those ivlio believe that 
medical men exercise a profound influence upon 
their patients by mere jiersonality, especially upon 
delicate and suffering women. Apart from lucdi- 
cines, hygiene, ami the rest, we have it in our 
power to do an infinity of good, by kindly 
converse and by the exercise of a wise despe^tism. 
Miss Garston came to look upon nuj us a sort of 
wirthly saviour; and she obeyed me with the 
implicitness of a child or of a devotee. Still, she 
would not permit me to bring in a colleague, 
though her death was immim*nt. 

‘ I prefer to die,’ she sahl, the lost time I pressed 
the subject. ‘1 have endured so much, that 1 
may surely be spared any further anguisli. No, 
doctor ; you alone must attend me to the last. 
Oh, do not leave me ; remain with me to the 
end ! You are good and kind ; yon have done 
all that human skill can accom])lisli. If it is 
my destiny to pass hence, it must be. But do 
not leave me. rromise me, us you hope for peace 
when . 1/0 a come to die — promise me that you will 
remain by me while life remains.* 


* Hush ! do not agitate yourself,’ I replied. 

‘ Rely upon me ; I will not desert my post.* 

Oh, the terrible wistfulness of her eyes as I 
spoke ! I can never foi*get them. She became 
risigned, and a sweet smile replaced the traces 
of anxiety. Then, in a strangely solemn voice, 
and with an energy of tone that was almost 
superhuman, she * exclaimed : ‘ Doctor, I have no 
friend on earth but you.* 

I stared at her. 

‘ Yes, doctor ; none but y()U. All my relatives 
are gone, or are far a'way, and indiffei’cnt.* 

‘ But Mr Tiamport is your friend, your devoted 
friend. Miss Gaiston.* 

She looked at me strangely, almost suspiciously 
again, saying after a pause : ‘ Do you think 
soV 

‘Truly, I do. He exhibits as much anxiety 
regarding you as if you w'cre his only (ihild. I 
doubt if there is any one who takes a deeper and 
keener int(‘rest in your recovery.’ 

She continued to look at me in the same 
strange, dubious iiiJinner. 

‘You seem increilnlous. But I make allowances 
for the abnormal lanci(‘8 of invalids. Be assured 
of your guardian’s affection, whi-n I tell you 
that he has retained me cxclu.'!»i\'ely for yunr 
service.* 

The dark cloud partly retreated from her face 
as 1 wiiil this. Yet she was clearly not convinceiL 
i remained silent, satisfied in iny own mind that 
she was one of th(»se imfortunahi hysterical victims 
who are the torment of themselves and the despair 
of their physician and friends. This strange 
uuwurj*ante,d suspicion of tlie man who was lier 
benefactor, and upon whose boiintj^ her life 
depended, was a syinptoni of those liideoiis per- 
versions of right and wrong that mark the con- 
duct of such patients. 

Mr Lanip< »rt, in spite of his tuld puzzling manner, 
was almost demonstratively anxious to serve his 
unJiappy ward. He would f»ffcen emy up her 
food from the kitclum with his own hands ; he 
brought home daily siipidies of the most tempting 
fruit ; and at an immense expense, kept the sick- 
chamber gtu-geously decorated with flowers. I 
am sui-e tliat many of the bouquets must have 
cost s(‘vi‘ral poiimls. Thiy were composed of the 
rarest exotica and early British flowers — jonquils, 
violets, lilies of the valley, and others. I objected 
to them, for they made the air of the room heavy 
as an atmosphere impregnated wdth opium. But 
here wiis another of Miss Garstou’s obstinacies. 
She was passionately fond of flowers. Though 
her geiieriil dcmc'anour towards Mr Lamport was 
anything but amiable, and often simply rude and 
ungrateful, yet, wlieii lie brouglit her evening 
bouquet, slie* became gracious and (jiiiescciit. She 
w’ould bury her fa(’.e in the bouquet, and inhale 
its fitigraiice as a thirsty Arab buries his face in 
a desert pool. 

I was sure the flowers did her harm, for after 
inhaling them, she w'ould fall back quite ex- 
hausted ; and one evening she fainted so com- 
pletely, that I feared she was dead. 

In my ti’cpidation, I ran into the dressing-room 
for some ice- water, leaving Mr Lamport in an 
ecstasy of apprehension near the poor thin". But 
I was lunazed upon my return to find him holding 
the bouquet over her face, almost stiflingly. 

‘ Good heavens ! * I cried, ‘ wliat are yon doing ? 
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She wants air ! Put those abominable flowers I devoted many an hour of spare time and most 
away ! * of my profcHsional opportunities. 

He looked at me in a half- terrified, half-search- Mr Lamport had a fixed idea that his wawl 
ing way, as he had often done before, and was in a deep consumption, complicated by the 
immediately obeyed me, apologising for making calamity of her fathers death and hysteria. I 
the mistiike. found, on comparing notes of his various remarks, 

I was too much preoccupied by my efforts that he believed her recovery to be hoppless. 
for the recovery of my patient to think of Once he had, cither by excess of confidence or 
this curious episode at the time; but it returned by inadvertence, let slip the opinion that her 
to me afterwards, like a haunting tune that death was not far distant, and tliat it would bo 
comes across our consciousness when least ex- a happy release. Her mother, he informed me, 
pected. ^ hail died of consumption, and alsf) oilier relatives ; 

After this, I made it a condition of iny remain- the young lady ha<l been sickly as a child, 
ing that no more bouquets sliould be brought Thus hereditary and personal evidence proved 
into the room. As a great concession, 1 allowed that she was doomed to perish in the budding 
azaleas, hyacinths, and snowdrops to be placed of life. 

upon a table near the window during the daytime. I combated this with all my arguments, and 
I had the satisfaction of finding that my prohibi- with a stubbornness that did not seem to win 
tioii was of marked advantage to the patient. To me much regard from Mr Laiuivu t. I was 
her astonishment and mine, she passed a good surprised that lie sliouhl hold such hopeless 
night, and was decidedly stronger the next views of a life that lie seemed bo desii’oiis of 
morning. Hut I had great difficulty in persuading prolonging ; and i conclndeil by saying, that if 
Miss Garston an<l her guardian that fhjwers couhl lie was assured a fatal termination was certain, 
do any harm. Mr Lamport was quite irritated it was of little use my sjieiidiiig my yime 
with me, and upbraided me with cutting off the exclusively in his house. 

only j)leasLii*e the ])oor invalid enjoyed. A day or Tliis remark staggered him ; and he hastened 
two after came her birthday; and in the teeth to say: ‘No, no, cloctor ; I am not saying that 
of my protests, he insisted upon giving a small it is impossible for Miss GarsUui to recover. You 
bou(|Uet of tuberoses to liis ward. Tliey made must continue to do your utmost for her. Ihit 
lier ill, or my prejudice tbouglit so ; tliougli she she lias bt^ou so ill, and is so ]>rustr.ite- ; and slie 
did not faint. After a fi’iendly contest, 1 jilaced has been given up by other doctors ; thus T cannot 
them upon the table*.. Their perfume was very help taking gloomy views. Tray, ])ray, do not 
strong, and I took them in my hands, wondering think that I think she is certain to die.. She 
how BO great an odour could yirocoed from a mere may, you know, whether consumption or aught 
handful of blossoms. After smelling tlieiii, I felt else is at work. Mind, 1 am only liazardiug 
stupefied, and bad a congestion of the vessels guesses. If she should depart this life, you will 
of the bead, such as follows from a mkl-ilay sleep, he able to certify tliat 1 Jiave done all in my 
I was now convinced that such flowers were poivcr for her. VVill you not 
decidedly noxious for a sick person, and 'without Tliere was a singular beset‘ching in his voice, 
farther ceremony I opened the window and threw as he put this <juery, that struck me. 1 thought 
them out. While Miss Garston wjis not quite j him a most tender-hearteil frieiul ; althougli his 
pleased, Mr Lamport gave me a lot)k that was 1 .solicitude appeanal to he move for the good 
eipiivalent to a menace. 15ut I was detei-mined in j opinion of tin*, world, than for the existence of 
this matter, and very sharply gave him the alter- the invalid. But, as 1 have repeated many times, 
native of banishing flowers or banishing me. Mr Lamport was peculiar, ami I own that I 

Afterwards, when supping in the libmry, Mr had failed to make him out. Ills idiosyncrasy | 
Lamport apologised for interfering with my com- was still a riddh* to me. He was at once j 
manu.s, and became almost obsequiously eager to sympathetic and callous, doing his utmost for 
smooth my ruffled dignity. the restoration of the poor girl ; and yet fully 

Another reform 1 introduced, by causing the convinced that eveiythiiig was vain. 1 wixs .sure 
amplest ventilation of tlie sick-room. Here 1 bad that there must be some mystery going on about 
a fierce controver.sy with Mr Liunport. All those me ; but what it "was, and what it portended, I 
who had prescribed for Miss Garston before me, be could not divine. But, then, any odd fclhjw will 
said, had insisted in keeping up tlie temperature set our s))eculations going ; and often our yier- 
of the apartment to seventy degrees ! Tlie thing | fectly harmle>s m iglibour.®!, by queer behaviour, 
was absurd, because there was no means of main- will lead us to tliink any amount of iiiisohief 
taining a steady temperature with an ordinaiy in them. 

grate. Either the room was like a furnace or Though T put aside su.'spicion and guessing 
like a section of the corridor, as the lire blazed by this easy process, I was constantly being 
furiously or dwindled from neglect. Then the brought back to the fact of a bidden mystei’y, 
patient was half buried under a mountain of by the unaccountable i*elapses of niy piitieiit. 
clothes and wrappers. These I reduced, and I am wholly a scientific man. Tlie constitution 
substituted better appliances for keejnng steady of niy mind, the training I have bad, iny belief 
warmth. But my greatest offence was in declaring in the immaculate truthfulness of nature, each 
flatly that Miss Garston was not sulFering from and all compel me to beli('.ve in the invariableucsa 
consumption. Here Mr Lamport and myself of Law. I have never seen gravitation fill under 
came to so serious an i.ssue, that I had my hat in any test ; I have nevir seen chemical affinities 
my hand, ready for a final departure, when he rclu.se to unite under exact conditions ; and, 
submitted to my opinion and to my oi’ders. in my own experience, 1 have never seen cer- 
Upon the matter of phthisis, I spoke with some tain remedies refuse to manifest their effect in 
authority ; for to the study of this fearful scourge \ some degree. Now, such denial of physiological | 
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uniformity confronted me continually in Mias 
Garston's case ! Medicines that never failed before 
to do what was expected, failed in her case ; or, 
at aiiyrate, were exceptionally feeble in their 
csffects, and not what they ought to have been. 
I know doctors fail often in spite of the most 
consummate judgment ; but they are not always 
the blundering empirics that some allege. 1 was 
trying no delicate Experiments, only the simplest 
methods to accomplisli the objects 1 hjul in view. 
To my inconceivable chagrin, they failed. Miss 
Garston grew better and worse in a most unac- 
countable way. 

At the end , of a fortnight, I was impelled to 
tell Mr Lamport that I had done all possible 
things, and that 1 must give up the case. 

‘There is Bomethiiig interft^ring between my 
treatment and the patient ; what it is, I cannot 

^ iSS Lamport gave me a gh.'istly look as I said 
this, and asked : ‘ Do you suspect anything 1 * His 
voice shook like a man utterly unnerved. 

* No ; I suspect nothing, unless it be the 
hysterical spasms that so distress my patient. 
She may he undoing what I am contriving.* 1 
spoke very despondingly. 

‘Yes, yes,* he answered; ‘you are right. She 
must bo disobeying your orders, doctor. She 
always was a wilful girl. She is not taking your 
medicine, I daresay, or doing other naughty 
things. Come, never mind, my good sir ; you 
have done your best for her, aud no man can do 
more. Ah ! she is very obstinate, like her 
father.* 

‘ You are mistaken,* I said quietly ; ‘ Miss 
Garston takes all her medicines from my hand.* 

My host became confused. ‘Well, what do 
you think?* lie demanded, eyeing me narrowly. 

‘ Why, that she is taking other medicines 
unknown to me. And yet, I could almost 
pledge my soul to her honesty. She is so 
obedient, so anxious for life, that I can only 
account for my continued defeats by crediting 
her with some sort of madness. She takes some- 
thing at night which nullifies my remedies.* 

‘Have you mentioned this to her?’ asked Mr 
Lamport with great eagerness. 

‘ I have ; and she declares solemnly that she 
takes nothing. The nurse also asserts most posi- 
tively that her charge takes nothing hut an 
occasional drink during the night. I don’t 
believe them, and I don’t disbelieve them. My 
medical knowledge declares that I am being 
thwarted ; my respect for the two women com- 
pels me to accept their assurances. In the mean- 
time, Miss Garston is now in so critical a state 
that she may die at any moment ; her heart is 
most seriously affected. And there are other 
symptoms that I cannot understand. Really, Mr 
Lamport, I cannot in justice to myself continue 
to attend Miss Garston longer, without the counsel 
of a more experienced physician.’ 

Mr Lamport paced the room in great agitation. 
At length ne stopped before me, and said : ‘ You 
are right. To-morrow wo will have a consulta- 
tion. You shall invite whoever you think most 
able to assist you to come to — to correct conclu- 
sions respecting this most singular illness.* He 
stammered, and was evidently much distressed. 

‘I am glad you are willing to yield to my 
wishes,* I said. ‘But why 'not to-day? It is 


only eleven o’clock. Let me invite Dr Dawson 
to meet me at three this afternoon.* 

‘No, no; not to-day. Perhaps Miaa Garston 
will have a better night.* 

‘ Perhaps she will not live through it,* I rejoined, 
with gloomy bitterness. 

‘ What ! is she so near the end ? * exclaimed my 
companion with singular vivacity. 

‘ I cannot tell ; anything may happen.* 

‘ Do not be so distressed, my dear doctor. Let 
us hope for the best. She has youth on her side. 
Young as you are, I have more faith in you than 
in the A\'liole of the Yellows of the Royal College 
of Phvsicians, or any otlicr body. Cheer up, good 
sir. i will spread your fame far and wide. If 
the worst should happen, do not fear that it will 
be to the detriment ot your reputation.* 

I tried to look grateful, but could not. Soon 
after, Mr Lamport went away to business, and I 
went home, leaving my patient in a deep sleep, 
and under the care of tJie lioiisekeepcr. 

Of course there had been a vast amount of talk 
at our house about Miss Garston, her guardian, 
and all connected with my extraordinarv patient. 
I h.*Ml many conversations with my mother alone, 
upon the terrible perplexities that met me at 
every turn. Slie did her best to lighten my 
anxieties. But she could not understand what I 
suffered. 

Upon reaching mv house, I found a person 
waiting to see me. I was told that he had been 
there I’m* two hours, and refused to call again, 
saying he must see me at the earliest moment, 
lily visitor was an elderly man, neatly dressed in 
well-worn clothes. ITis manner was polite, but 
too deferential for one moving in good society. 

‘ 1 am not here to seek professional advice, sir,* 
said the man apologetically, but with an honest 
straightforwardness that impressed me favour- 
ably. ‘You are attending Miss Garston, I 
believe ? * 

‘Yes, I am,* I answered, not a little asto- 
nished. 

‘ Jlow is she, sir, if you please ? * 

‘Very ill indeed.* 

‘ Will she get better ? * 

‘ r cannot say.* 

Ilia face fell, and a shudder passed over his 
frame. My manner aud tone evidently inspired 
him with alarm. 

‘la her case desperate, sir? For pity’s sake, 
tell me all about her.* 

‘Are you a relative of hers ? * 

‘ No, sir ; but T have known her for many years. 
Her father was my employer ; and .1 am with 
the firm yet. With Mr Lamport, you know, 
sir.* 

‘T really know nothing about Miss Garston 
and Mr Lamport, except as their medical attend- 
ant.* 

. The man’s face fell again. He thought I was 
going to dismiss him for wasting my time. 

‘You would oblige me, sir, by telling me the 
exact state of things, even if it costs you a few 
miiiiites. You see, if Miss Garston dies, there 
will be great changes in the office ; for all her 
money will be taken out of the business, and 
Mr Lamport cannot carry it on, having had so 
many losses.* 

‘Is Miss Garston rich, then?’ I asked, sur- 
prised. 
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‘She is indeed. Her father died worth more 
than iifty thousand pounds.* 

‘ I understood he died embarrassed ; and in 
fact, committed suicide.* 

A fiiglitful pallor swept over the man’s face. 
He did not speak f&r some time ; then, almost in 
a whisper, he muttered : ‘ People said it wi^ 
suicide ; but I will never believe it.’ 

‘ Gracious powers, what do you say % * I cried in 
consternation ; for the man eyed me so strangely, 
that I could not comprehend what he meant. 

‘Canyon listen to a story, sirl And can you 
keep a secret ? I must conUde in somebody, and 
you ai*e lier doctor.* 

1 rose, locked the door, and w'aited for him to 
begin. 


PAEISH FOOLS. 

Br ‘fools* we do not mean the general class of 
persons indicated hy the word, but that smaller 
class of the cominuni^ commonly called ‘parish 
fools* or -‘naturals.* Those unfortunates, witlnmt 
being habitually or necessarily insane, usually 
labour under some liallncination, which oversha- 
dows their lives, and causes them, when under its 
influence, to indulge in such freaks and fan ides 
as are peculiar to the lunatic ; though, when fi-eed 
from the cloud obscuT’ing their mental vision, they 
.act very much like their neighbours. 

Such was Sandy Macintosh, who flourished 
in the beginning of the century. A native of 
one of the northern parishes of Caithness, he 
was as well knoAvn for twenty miles round as 
the kirk-steeple. The swultest 'runner and the 
most trustworthy messenger in the place, Samly 
was kept in constant employment, Jind numbered 
among his patrons both the laird and the minister. 
The peculiar delusion under which he hibimred 
was a conviction that he had been born for the 
exj)re3s purpose of slaying his Satanic ^Majesty, 
and many w'cre the wildgooso chases embarked 
in by Sandy to annihilate the arch-enemy ; for 
he recognised him — so ho averred — under all 
shapes and forms, such as a crow, a hare, or 
a black cat ; and when started in pursuit of the 
foe, would follow up the trail for hours, nay, 
sometimes for days. In vain the minister — whom 
Sandy accounted liis particular Liend — ^strove 
to convince him that the Enemy of mankind 
was a spirit, and as such invisible. No argument, 
however telling, had any effect on Samly. He 
listened respectfully, it is true, os he always did, 
to everything, however trivial, uttered by his 
friend ; but when the reverend gentleman paused 
for lack of breath, the fool invariably remarked, 
with a sagacious nod : ‘ Wcel, minister, yo ken 
best; though there’s ae thing ye have over- 
looked. Ye canna deny what’s written in the 
guid hook, “The devil goes about like a roaring 
lion seeking whom he may devour.” And when 
1 see ye fechtin’ him Sabbath after Sabbath, 
bangin’ the pulpit, and shaking your fist at him, 
says I to mysel : “Sandy, man, it’s od<ls but 
some day ye’ll catch the cl til napping, and then 
the minister will thank you for that day’s work.” * 
So Sandy remained unconvinced, and continued 
his hunting exploits with such zeal, that the 
black cats of his neighbourhood hod need of <dl 
their * nine lives * to dude his persistent pursuit. 
Now, the minister was in the habit of killing 


a ‘mart,* or fat ox, at Hallowmas, for the* consump- 
tion of his family during the winter. The beef 
was salted, and the hide sold at the nearest to^vi^ 
That important functionary who in Scotland is 
termed the ‘ minister’s man * was usually intrusted 
with the disposal of the skin ; and on this par- 
ticular occasion had departed with his burden 
somewdiat late in the evening. But the night was 
tine, and he trudged along the road for some 
miles with no thought save the speedy fulfilment 
of his erriind. Presently he heard approaching 
the sound of footsteps, and a voice, which he re- 
cognised 08 that of Sandy ^lacintosh, singing, 
‘We’ll gang nae mair a-roving sae late into the 
night.* The opportunity for playing a trick was 
irresistible ; and resolving to give Sandy a fright, 
the minister’s man wraj^ped the liide about him, 
taking care that the liorns should stand up on 
his head. Thus equipped, he crouched along the 
dike-side till the fool made his apj)earance round 
the bend of the road, then uttering an unearthly 
yell, Bpnmg from his hiding-place right in his 
path. But he reckoned without his host, when 
he thought to terrify Sandy. Tlmt iiidividiial 
1 only recognised in the apj)aritiou before him but 
[ aiiotlier form assumed by the Enemy ; and wdth 
j a shout of defiance, rushed on the foe, and struck 
him a resounding blow with his staff. Whack I 
wlh-vk I the blows rained hard and fast on the 
shoulders of the unlucky joker, who, unable to 
bear the pain any longer, and too terrified to 
discover himself to the enraged fool, managed to 
wriggle unperceived out of "his hirsute covering 
and scramble over thl^ dike, where he lay hidden, 
scarcely daring to breathe. 

Sandy was very much astonished when he 
observed the total collapse of the foe. Ue 
probably anticipated a severe struggle, and was 
surpi'ised at his easy victory. Be that as it may, 
without stopping to pronounce an oration on the 
fallen, the fool slung the hide over Jiis shouldcF 
and started at a trot to the manse. Ai’rived 
there, he knocked loudly at the door, and 
on the appearance of the servant, demanded 
to see tlie minister. That w'as quite out of the 
question, he was informed ; the reverend gentle- 
man had retired for the night, and could not 
he disturbed. But Sandy was not to be balked. 
With an impatient, ‘Hand oot o* my way, lass,* 
he pushed past the girl, made his way to the 
minister’s bedroom, knocked at the door, and 
without waiting for an invitation to enter, 
marched in. The minister had been reading in 
bed ; but on the abrupt entrance of his visitor, 
tlirew aside liis book, exclaiming : ‘ Why, Sandy, 
man, what brings you hero at this time of 
night?* 

‘ Great news, minister — great news ! ' cried 
Sandy. 

‘ What news?* asked the pastor, catching some- 
thing of liLs visitor’s excitement. ‘ Have the 
French landed ? * 

‘ French indeed ! * quoth the fool contemp- 
tuously. ‘ I ken naething about tliacj frog-eaters.* 

‘Well, w'hat is your great .news?* reiterated 
the minister impatiently. 

‘ J t *8 just this — I *ve killed the dcil ; and there *s 
his hide;* and flinging the skin on the bed, onr 
friend stalked with injured dignity from the 
room. 

Sandy remained unconvinced to the end of his 
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life that he had not in very truth slain the arch- 
enemy, and declared in confidence to the laird, 
tliat the minister wasn’t so grateful as he might 
have iKicn for the good turn he liad done him. 
Aft(‘r the supposed decease of tlie Enemy, Sandy 
became more settled in his habits, but continued 
to plume himself not a little on his gallantry, 
complacently adding that ‘it wasn’t everybody 
had taken the deil by the horns, as Sandy 
Macintosh had done.* 

Somewhat akin to Sandy was an Orkney con- 
temporary of his, one Maiisie of Queenaniuckle. 
Maiisie’s particular craze was implicit belief in 
the presence of supernatural beings, with whom, 
he declared, he ha<l long and interesting conver- 
sations. It is possible liad Mansie lived in those 
enlightened days of table-turning and spirit- 
rapping, that the spiritualists might have dis- 
covered in him a powerful medium. But fijrtu- 
nately, or unfortunately, for liiin, spiritualism was 
as yet unborn in the beginning of tl)e century, 
and be was consetpiently exposed tt) the ridicuh* 
of bis neighbours, who did not scruple to call 
him ‘the fool of tlie ])arisb.’ 

’riie following anecdote illustrates the peculiai- 
twist in Mansie’s mental organism. A farmer 
had intrusted him with a commission to buy a 
ccjuple of pigs and some fowls in the island of 
Rousny, and bring them to bis bouse in the 
lie i gill louring parish of Kvie. The fariuer’s.boat 
was placed at bis disposal ; and one line morning 
Mansie started for llousay, arriving at bis d<‘stina- 
tion without any mishap. In a short time the 
pigs and poultry were on board, and Mansie set 
off on bis homeward voyage. But alack and alas ! 
in the hurry of denarture, he had neglected to 
make fast the moutns of the sacks in wbicli the 
grunters were stowed away. Being descendants 
of the ‘wise pig,* these animals quickly <liscovereil 
lliat egress from theJr prison -was possible, ami 
with a simultaneous grunt of delight, rushed from 
the sacks, and capsized the boat. 

Hail Mansie been minding bis business, such a 
calfistroplie might have betni averted ; but as usual, 
his thoughts W'ere far away, and he only realised 
his dangerous position when he found liimself 
struggling in the water with the pigs and poultry 
Jloating around. Fortunately, the* iijiset occiirreil 
within a coiij»le of hundred yards of the shore. 
But our friend could not swim, and there were 
no straws to clutch. ‘Necessity, however, is the 
mother of iiiveiitioii,* and Mansie clutcbe<l the 
tails of Ills nigs ! There is reason to believe 
the animals reoelled at such a liberty ; but never- 
theless they eventually lauded both tliemselves 
and their burden. 

iMansie was soon surrounded by a small crowd 
of sympathisers, who condoled with him on the 
loss of the poultry — for the fowls were drowmed - 
and put many questions regarding the upsetting 
of the boat. But our friend waB de^f to every 
question; ‘his eye had fallen into a trance,* ami 
such a trivial matter as the loss of his employer’s 
property troubled him not. Presently he opened 
his mouth and said : ‘ Ken ye, my frien*s, what 
hanpened to me when I was far doon at the 
bottoni o* the mighty ocean ? * 

‘What was it, Mansie?* asked one of the by- 
standers. 

‘^^ eel, w’hen I was handin’ on to the faiils o* 
the beasties, thiukin’ my last hour had come, 


there was a sound o* -wings above my head, and 
I lieard the birds o* paradise singing, “Come, 
Magnus, come.’* ’ 

A burst of derisive laughter greeted this ex- 
travagant statement, and one of the younger 
members of the group sugge.8te<l ‘whaups’ (cur- 
lews) as the original of Mnnsie*s birds of 
paradise. 

‘Whaups, indeed !* snorted that individual. ‘I 
tell you they were the birds o* paradise. It*s no 
the first time I 've beard them.* And Mausie in 
high dudgeon at the scepl.icism of his auditors, 
proceedtid to secure his four-footed friends in 
their resjiective sacks — which, wdth tlie boat, had 
drifted ashore — and once more embarked on his 
homeward voyage. 

Very dinerent from Sandy Macintosh and 
Mansie of Queenaniuckle, was Shambling Willie. 
A Shetlander by birth, Willie lived some fifty 
years ago near tlie town of Lerwick. Of respect- 
able parentage, lie had received a fair education, 
loved reading, and was always to be seen, with 
head very much on one side, shuffling along the 
streets of his native town carrying three or four 
of liis favourite authors secured by a strap. 
Willie’s ecceiilricitii's were rather trying to bis 
neighbours. He was in the habit of entering 
their bouses surre])titioiisly, and made nothing 
of ])ouncing on anytliing eatable and carrying 
it oir. A favourite time for such raids was New- . 
yeiii’s Day, as he was sure to secure something 
particularly savoury at that festive season. Ho 
had a fine nose for the good things of this life, 
though lie wasn’t extra particular whether the 
viands were underdone or overdone. 

One New-year’s Day, when prowling in the 
vicinity of a Lerwick gcuitlemaiAs house, he was 
attracted by the odour of roast-goose. Now, 
Willie fairly doted on roast-goose, so he iiiiiiie- 
diately began revolving in bis mind w-ays and 
means of securing the object of bis desire. Station- 
ing liimself near the kitebeu-windoAV, he had the 
pleasure of observing tlie noble bird slowly turning 
on the Fjiit, tenderly basted by a buxom old dame, 
whose Piuil was evidently in lier task. From his 
coign of vaiitngR our frieiul could perceive tlio 
exits aiul entrances of tlie cook, wlio llitted to 
and fi'o, but never absented lierself long enough 
from the kitchen to permit of Willie carrying out 
his intentions. Patience, however, had its reward 
at last Tlie dining-room beU rang, and the old 
<biiiie vanished. Willii*/s opportunity had come. 
Dashing into the kiteben, he seized the goose, 
and made off with it But he -was hardly a 
hundred yards from the house, when the cook 
returned, tliscovered the theft, and cutcliiiig sight 
of our friend from the window, started in not 
pursuit Willie, however, had no idea of relin- 
quishing the i>rize, so he put his best foot fore- 
most, aiul made for the Nab— a high rock some 
little distance from Lerwick. Gnawing the 
goose as he ran, lie occasionally turned round to 
shake it insultingly in his pursuer’s face, wdiom 
he invited to catch him if she could. Cook 
Wivs asthmatic ; moreover, she foolishly spent her 
breiith in calling the marauder all manner of 
iincomplimentarv names ; consequently, she lost 
ground, while Willie gained it Still, she kept up 
the chase, goaded to unusual energy by the heart- 
rending spectacle of the impending destruction of 
her master’s dinner. At length Willie reached 
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the Nab ; farther he could not go unless he took 
a header into the sea. Cook came puffing along, 
vengeance in lior eyes ; but just as she thought 
she had the tliief in her gra.sp, he eluded lier, 
tossed tlie remains of the goose over the cliff, 
snapped his fingers in the old dame’s face, ami 
took to his heels, chuckling gleefully. He 
had circunivtmted Madam Cook, secured a good 
dinner, and was triumphant. 

Shambling Willie had yet another adventure 
at' the Nab which is worth redating. A West 
Indian negro, a Professor of Mesmerism, had come 
to Lerwick to deliver a series of lectures, and on 
the evening of his arrival had gone for a walk 
in the direction of the Nab. Now, Willie had 
heard of the mesmerist, and as he had never seen 
a black man in his life, was exceedingly anxious 
to make the Professor’s acquaintance. With this 
object in view, he had bfMUi prowling round the 
outskirts of the town ever since the negro’s 
arrival, and wlnui he saw liiin walking towards 
the Nah, started in pursuit. The Professor was 
for some time unaware of Willie’s approach, until 
he heard hurried steps behind him ; and turning 
round, heheld what he believed to be an escap(*(l 
lunatic tearing ufbir bim, and shrieking in the 
squeakiest of voicfjs : ‘ Stoji, man,, stop, or 1 ’ll be 
the death o’ ye ! ’ Terror laid hold on the mes- 
merist, and he lliul ; but wliat was his horror, on 
reaching the Nah, to find that unle.ss he jumped 
over the cliff, he could not escape his pursuer. 
In his dilemma, tlui I’rofessor thought he would 
try the effects of mesmerism on the lunatic. 
Willie was but a few yards distant, when he 
tu .’lied and confronted him with foldetl arms and 
wild rolling eyes. 

Our poor friend stared for a moment at the 
negro, then, unable to bear his piercing glance, 
rushed aw\ay, shrieking : * It ’s the dcil himsel ; 
he’ll be the death o’ me.’ The pursup<l now 
became the pui’siier. Willie ran, and the Pro- 
fessor ran after him. There are people still 
living who remember seeing our friend and the 
black clattering down the principal street of 
Lerwick, and hearing the agonising cry of the 
former : ‘ It ’s the deil himsel ; hi; ’ll be the death 
o’ me.’ 

Presently, Willie, dived through an open door, 
taking care to bolt it aftcT him ; while the negro 
Professor returned to liis hotel highly delighted 
at what he considered a striking proof of the 
omnipotence of his art. 

Shambling Willie has been dead those thirty 
years, but his memory is still kept green by the 
older inhabitants of his native town. 

BILLS OF SALE. 

The form of contract called a Bill of Sale, wdiile 
practically unknown in Scotland, is in frequent 
use in England. It is a contract whereby a 
person transfers the interest he or she has in 
personalty or movables, such as furniture, stock- 
in-trade, or other like goods, to another ; and the 
bill is sometimes given with a condition for 
resuming the goods at a certain period on repay- 
ment of the money advanced. The latter has 
always been considered a dangerous method of 
obtaining accommodation, and one that should 
be cautiously adopted. Indeed, for some years 


past it has been felt neccssiiry that some step 
should be taken by our law-makers to check 
the more obvious irregularities and malpractices 
that had grown up in connection with the negotia- 
tion of these hills, and if possible to place some 
limitations upon their use. This led, last year, 
to the piu^sing of an Act which amended former 
statutes relating to these documents. 

The new Act, in so far as it was intended 
to di.‘<courage the traffic in hills of sale, is begin- 
ning to have its natural result. The decrease in 
the number of these bills registered up to the 
end of February is very marked. The numl^er of 
hills of sale published in England and Wales for 
the week ending February 22, la.st year, w^as ten 
hundred and thirty-oiie ; wdiile for the corre- 
sponding period of this year the 'number was only 
two hundred and forty-one, showing a decrease 
of seven limnlre<l and ninety. The net decrease 
for the twelve months ending 24th Febriiar}’’, this 
year, was six thousand one liundrcd ai|d tliirt''’- 
niiie, being at Ibe rate of eighty per cent, per 
week. Few right-minded people will regret 
that this too oiisy method of raising money 
has become so greatly reotricted ; and indeed 
tills W'as the direct object- and purpose of the 
measure. 

It is notorious that bills of sale have long been 
a source of great profit to the money-lending fra- 
ternity, and of ruin to many improvident and 
thoughtless people, wlu> were either ignorant or 
careless of their true nature and purjiort. Every 
one is siipjjosed to know the law, and ignorance 
of law lias from time immemorial been held to 
excuse nobody. But it is a very different thing to 
say that the meaning of a bill of sale was within 
common kiiowleilge ; and so varied and abstruse 
was the construction and nature of many of 
these <locuments, that not only wei'e they beyond 
the comprehension of ordinary people, but they 
often puzzled lawyers themselves. Bills of sale, 
indeed, >vere capable of being voi’ied in an infinite 
number of ways, and could be so framed that 
by the use of technical words ami phrases they 
conferred much greater powers upon the holder 
than the grantor hud any notion of. Thus, 
property ac.c|uired after the date of execution 
could often be seized under them ; and it had 
long been cviilent that some simplification of these 
instruments was necessary, in order to protect 
honest pe.ople from the machinations of knaves. 
It was possible also in some cases to seize and 
sell hoiiseliold or other goods mortgaged in this 
way without notice, and immediately upon a 
single defiiult in payment of one of the instal- 
ments ; and it was found that this power was 
often grossly abused in cases where the default 
W'as of trilling amount or arose through an 
accident. 

But this has all been changed by the new Act 
Billsj of sale given or made siibseqiiently to 
November last no longer confer upon their holders 
arhitniry or unsuspected poweiu. In spite of 
errors in form and expression, the new Act clearly 
and distinctly restricts the powers of lenders 
within very narrow' limits ; and it may be con- 
fidently hoped that in future no goods will be 
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' seized and sold under a bill of solo except for 
good cause. Thus— and this is a most important 
provision — borrowers upon this security now pos- 
sess practically a week of grace before their pro- 
perty can bo sold ; and since, in all cases of 
injustice or hardship, this will probably be amply 
sufficient time to tote proceedings to prevent the 
goods being sold, the legislature may be cougratu- 
iated on having by this proviso stioick a deadly 
blow at a most nefarious practice. Again, it was 
formerly possible to seize the mortgaged goods 
under many mere pretexts ; but this power is 
also totally destroyed by the new Act, which 
limits the ‘causes* of seizure to those specified 
by the Act, The effect of this will of course be 
to &riously curtail the advantages of lenders, 
and render them far from anxious to lend money 
on bills of sale. The traffic in these bills also 
for small sums of money — and in this cljuss of 
transactions most scope was given for the nefarious 
practices of some money-lenders — is also effectu- 
ally checked by the new statute, ivliich declares 
that bills given for a consideration under thii*ty 
pounds shall be void. 

It must indeed be admitted that the Act wnll 
probably be found to cut both ways, for borrowers 
nave gained so much by it, that they may in 
certain cases have some difficulty in fmding any 
one willing to lend them any considerable sum 
on a security which there is now considerable 
difficulty in realising. Bills of sale are doubtless 
more often* taken advantage of by lenders than 
by borrowers ; but it would be idle to deny that 
fraudulent borrowers have acquired great facili- 
ties for making away with their goo<ls, and so 
cheating an honest holder of a bill of sale. 
Thus, the grantee or lender must be prepared 
to prove a fraudulent intention in property 
being removed before he can prevent this being 
done-; and since it seems very probable that he 
will in most cases only bo able to give evidence 
of fraud after the goods have been taken away, it 
follows that he will be in much the same position 
as the man who locks the stable door after the? 
horse has been stolen. It is, however, practically 
impossible to legislate in one and the same statute 
in favour of two parties whoso interests are so 
diametrically opposed as those of borrowers and 
lenders, and the accumulated experience ef years 
has clearly proved that borrowers are most in 
need of protection. It is most injudicious to 
allow those who make capital out of legal techni- 
calities to ply their trade without restraint ; and 
the great need of the times is a simplification of 
legal procedure in matters of this kind, so that, 
for instance, all who may have occasion to borrow 
money upon movable property may be able to 
understand the nature of the contract upon whi(;h 
th^ are entering. Of course, it would not be 
difficult to find cases in which borrowers have 
b^en BO reckless and improvident that they might 
properly be said richly to deserve being plundered ; 
but it is unfair to contend that because these 
do not deserve protection, the large class of strug- 
gling people who require loans in ‘order to carry 
them over a period of depression ought to be left 
to the mercy of money-lenders. 

It is not, perhaps, generally known how large 
and varied a section of the community will be 
affected by the new Act Bills of sale may 
include, besides those heterogeneous articles com- 


monly comprehended under. the somewhat vague 
but convenient term household goods, crops 
which ore actually growing at the time of execu- 
tion, any fixtures separately assigned, and any 
plant or trade machinery, &c. ; and although it 
IS expressly provided that only goods specifically 
described in a schedule to be appended to the bill 
of sale shall pass under it, it is also stated that 
fixtures and trade machinery can be replaced by 
others of the same description. This provision is 
of some importiince, since it is a common thing for 
the machinery in a mill to be mortgaged in 
this -way ; and it might he a great hardship if 
the mortgage had to bi; paid off before any new 
plant could be introduced. 

Tlie chief drawback to this class of domestic 
legislation is its necessarily comprehensive char- 
acter. Thus, it is obviously impossible to legis- 
late in order to meet the requirements of largo 
manufacturers and agriculturists who have from 
time to time to give bills of sale in the ordinary 
way of business, and as a recoguised and perfectly 
legitimate commercial transaction, and at the 
same time to provide for the more modest needs 
of small tradesmen and the whole army of 
struggling ami impecunious people who, rightly 
or wrongly, have long availed themselves of this 
class of security. In these latter cases, it is 
contended that bills of sale often do more harm 
than goo<l, for it is amongst this class that money- 
lenders find their readiest victims. Ihit it would 
be a very serious malU^r if a manufacturer wiu’e 
unable, when necessary, to mortgage his plant 
or a farmer his stock in the same way iis a 
landowner can mortgage his estates. The work- 
ing of the new Act will doubtless be anxiously 
watclied in commercial circles ; and the fact that 
it repeals a section of the Act of 1878 which 
declared that chattels covered by a bill of sale 
were not witliin the order and disposition of the 
bankrupt, within the nicaiiirig of the Bankruptcy 
Act, 18{»9, will doubtless have a most important 
effect ; for a common abuse of the powers of a bill 
of sale iind(*r the old system was to defeat hmd fide 
creditors, uj)Oii bankruptcy, by producing a bill 
of sale which protected most of the iisscts, though 
it was often collusive. 

At the same time, it is to be feared that 
much inconvenience will bo felt from the great 
stringency of the new Act, and in this connec- 
tion, various points suggest themselves. Thus, 
although bills of sale were often the instru- 
ments of fraud, they were at the same time a 
recognised and familiar m(\'ins for securing the 
repayment of money fairly lent ; yet in order to 
put a stop to their pernicious effect, it seems as 
though they have been virtually abolished alto- 
gether, a consummation which is sure to entail 
unfortunate results, especially now that we are in 
the midst of a period of unexampled agiicultural 
depression. Consequently, however much it is 
to be regretted that farmers should have to 
mortgage their stock or their growing crops, it 
is within common experience that the power 
they possess of doing so has often been the means 
of enabling them to weather a bad season. It is 
true that tiie agricultural districts of England and 
Wales have been regularly worked by some of the 
lowest class of money-lenders during the last few 
years ; and many farmers — who are, of course, as 
a body very ignorant of legal technicalities — 
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were sliamcfuUy plundered by these gentry ; 
but it would be an obvious injustice to deprive 
this class of fanners of the power of mortgaging 
their property on this account. 

It IS a great mistake to suppose that because 
some men plunder others oy lending them 
money upon bills of sale, tnat therefore • all 
bills of sale are usurious, and all borrowers 
improvident. It is impossible as yet to pass any 
opinion upon the working of the new Act in this 
respect ; but from the great diminution in the 
number of .bills of BJile, the obvious inference 
arises, that the money-lending classes generally 
are now by no means anxious to lend money upon 
these securities, and we can only hope that those 
who may have occasion for loans upon property 
of the kind which is usually comprised in bills 
of sale, are in better circumstances, for the 
only other alternative conclusion is, that they find 
themselves unable to procure assistance in the 
old and familiar way ; and the obvious result 
which is to be feared from this state of things is, 
that they will be driven into bankruptcy, ilucli 
as greater stability is to be wished for both in 
the commercial and agricultural world, the ten- 
dency of legislation which seeks to purge society 
of all struggling and impecunious men is sure 
to press hardly upon some deserving persons ; 
and this attempt to checkmate knaves may have 
the elfect of rendering the struggle for existence 
too severe for the gi’eat number of people who 
have to live from haiul to mouth, often through 
no fault of their own. 

in conception, the new Act is certainly to be 
commended ; and when many dilliculties jis to 
its operation and meaning in certain cases have 
been judicially ex[dained, it may he found to 
work smoothly ; but it is impossible that it can 
be at once satisfactory to ‘all sorts and conditions 
of men.* It is, however, one instalment of that 
legislation which is so urgently needed to ‘curb 
the growing immorality of commerce,* and there 
was abundant proof that some measure of the 
kind was sorely ni'eded. It should perhaps hi* 
regarded rather as experimental than final ; and 
indeed its value can only he proj^erly judged by 
results. 

In Scotland, attenn)ts to obtain security over 
movables by means ot a written title alone liave 
been often made ; hut they have always faihul, 
being thought to offer too teni])tiiig facilities for 
fraud.. The Scotch law docs not recognise auy 
right in chattels, known in Scotch dialect as 
goods and gear, or effects, unless there he physical 
possession, commencing with what is kiioAvn in 
sale and pledge as delivery, or tin* actual, not 
Bymbolical handing over of the article. In 1850, 
the legislature attempted to assimilate the Scotch 
law to the English in saving undelivered goods 
from being carried off by the seller’s creditors. 
But the courts have interpreted the new provision 
by the old principles of the common law ; and 
have, by holding that it does not apply when 
a horse or other article is left for ttse, prevented 
it from becoming a bjisis for bills of sale. The 
pawnbroker is the only well-known lender in 
Scotland who obtains security over movables for 
liis advances ; but such security is obtainable 
also when the property can he definitely set 
aside, and as it were delivered ; as, for example, 
over wine in a bonded warehouse, by transference 


to the creditor*s name in the books ; or in a cell&c 
I of which the creditor holds the key ; or over the 
I machinery of a mill of which the creditor ia 
the feudal owner. 

KISSING. 

Kisspa, as our readers are aware, is, under 
certain circunistancps, a perfectly natural pro- 
ceeding, and one which, within certain limita- 
tions, constitutes a highly pleasing experience. 
It is a proceeding, moreover, which may be 
said to nave received the sanction of uni- 
versiil custom, from time immemorial and all 
the world over ; and there ore not at present 
any indications of its becoming in future* less 
popular than it has been in the past, A kiaa 
is not a tiling that you can successfully describe. 
A poetic lover who undertook the aesciiption 
would probably never get beyond some stupidly 
inflated generalities. 

Josh Billings truthfully observes that the more 
a man tries to analyse a kiss, the more he cai *t ; 
and he believes that the only real way to define 
a kiss is to take one. Kisses of course vary 
considerably. There are the formal kiss of greet- 
ing ; the fraternal kiss of allection ; the kiss of 
policy, which it is not always easy to give with 
a goo«l grace ; the kiss under the mistletoe, which ' 
is only obUined after (of course) a tremendous 
amount of struggling and merriment ; the lovers* 
kiss, which breathes of rapture; and the staid 
dutiful salutation of conjugal attachment. Such 
a classification as this only suggests an indefinite 
vai'icty of experience. 

A curious case of osculation is reported from 
across the Atlantic. Sonic time ago, a Mr 
Finch, who was in the jewellery business in 
Newborn, United States, sold to a young lady 
named Miss Wiiters what was described as a 
beautiful set of real jet, the bargain being that 
he was to receive in ])5iyini!iit thereof one hundred 
kisses, to be paid at ihe rate of one kiss daily. 
]\rr Finch was to call at the lady’s house every 
morning, Sundays excepted, to receive his dally 
kiss, wliich Miss' AVaLers undertook and promised 
to duly deliver to him. For thirty consecutive 
days — ^Sundays excc})ted — Mr Finch punctually 
cnfled upon Miss AVaters, and duly received the 
stipulated salutation. On the thirty-first day, 
however, Idr Finch made a formal complaint 
that Miss AVaters was not fulfilling her contract, 
inasmuch as she insisted upon permitting him to 
kiss her cheek only. He maintained that this 
(lid not constitute legal kiss, and demanded 
that he shouhl be allowed to put his left arm 
round ber waist and kiss her in the highest 
style of the art. To tliis, however, a firm refusal 
was returned. The lady offered Mr Finch a 
choice of cheeks, hut insisted that the contract 
would not benr the construction he put upon 
it. Thereupon, Mr Finch, in great inaignation, 
brouglit an action for breach of contract against 
the lady. 

This action raised several new and interestixig 
questions, among the most important of which 
was, what constituted, in the eye of the law, 
a kiss? The plaintiff set up the further plea, 
that there was a difference between active and 
passive kisses ; that Miss AVaters had promised 
to give him a certain number of kisses — ^npt 
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merely to allow him to take them — and that 
giving kisses was an act which rccjuircd the 
use of the lips. The case was the subject of 
considerable controversy in the press and else- 
where ; but the writer, unfortunately, has never 
been able to discover the result of the legal 
proceedings which were instituted, and has con- 
cluded that a compromise of some sort must, as 
was at one time expected, have been brought 
about. 

An equally remarkable kissing transaction 
occurred not long ago in Austria. In this in- 
stance, a kiss was actually put up f<3r sale by 
auction, and publicly bestowed ujion the highest 
bidder. The occasion was a charity got u]) 
in the little town of Torantal on bolialf of the i 
poor at Agrani. The well-meant endeavoui*s of | 
the benevolent ladies and gontlernen who acted 
as salesmen and stall-luilders to induce visitors 
to purchase trilles exposed for sale at twenty times 
their value, had nf)t succeeded. Business was 
not brisk. Tlie j)ublic who fille,d the salle were 
not in a gciierouK mood, and the organisers of 
the file were disheartened. At this juncture, 
one of the lady patronesses, a remarkably beautiful 
woman, had what she thought a happy inspira- 
tion. She took her husbaml aside*, <*fnilerred with 
him for a few minutes, and shortly after, with 
his consent, offered a kiss to the highest l)i<lder, 
the sum paid for tlve favour to be added to the 
receipts ot Wx^fHe. The result of this ii(»vel idoji 
hai*dty came up to what was anticipated. Very 
low sums were at first olfereil by the young men 
--for, of course, the feminine ]>ortion of the 
visitors were not tempted by the opportunity — 
and ultimately the kiss was knocked down at 
the relatively paltry figure of fifteen florins and 
•leleven kreuzers. The husband of the lady, seeing 
the slight store set by the favour, ollercd ti) 
pay the amount himself and take the, kiss ; 
out the claimant had already handed over the 
money, and as he refused to agree to the bargain 
being cancelled, the kiss M’uh exchanged before 
the assembled company. 

A young lad}^ reading in a newspaper, llie 
other day, of a girl having been made crazy by 
a sudden kiss, called the attention of her uncle, 
who was in the room, to that rather singular 
occurrence, whereupon the old gentleman gruffly 
demanded w'hat the fool had gone crazy for. 
‘What did she go crazy for?’ archly returned 
the ingenuous maiden. ‘ Wliy, for more, I sup- 
pose ! * 

It must be rather awkward and unpleasant to 
he observed by prying eyes, when one indulges 
ill a little innocent osculation. We have all 
laughed over Dickens’s account of how the fat 
boy Joe caught Mr Tiipinan in the act of kissing 
the spinster aunt in the arbour at Dingley Dell ; 
and many of our ivaders could no doubt, if tliey 
cored, recount equally humorous episodes in their 
own experience, or at the expense of their friends. 
Apropos, here is rather a good story, which comes 
alt the way from the antipodes." Tlie camera- 
obscura at Ihe Melbourne Exhibition commanded 
a view of the streets of Melbourne, and also of the 
steps lending up to the dome. On the, occasion 
in question, Uie Exhibition W’as not very full of 
visitors, and while several persona were looking 
at the camera, they observed the reflex of a 
young gentleman and lady coming up the stair 


towards the dome. Their looks told how far 
they were entangled in the meshes of love, but 
they need not have betrayed it quite so openly 
as they did. Both gazed anxiously round ; no 
one was looking ; the opportunity was too goo(l 
to be lost ; and so the languishing swain clasped 
his • lady-love in his arms and iraprifited a kiss 
upon her lips. The sound could not have 
hetraj^ed them, but 'they had forgotten that 
unfortunate camera ; and amid the ratlier incon- 
siderate, huighter of those above, they in hot 
confusion beat a ha*<ty retreat. 

It is certainly, one, would suppose, quite 'witliiii 
the right of engaged lovers to find fault with 
each otln*r for bestowing favours of this kind 
in other quarters. An engaged young gentleman 
got rather neatly out of a scrape of this descrip- 
tion with his intended. She taxed him with 
having kissed tw'O ladies at some party at whi<;h 
she had not been present. He owTicd it, but 
laughingly assuri'd her that their united agiis 
only made twenty-one. The simple-min<led girl 
only thought of ten and eleven, and laughed 
off her pout, 'i’he wily ra.scal di<l not explain 
that oiKj of the, girls he had kissed was nineteen 
years of age, and the other two. 

With tlie merry, time-honoured custom of 
kissing under the "inistletoiJ, our readers are all 
of course familiar. Nor is it necessary to do 
more than allude to the wcll-know'n under- 
standing tliat a lady, finding a gentleman aslee]), 
may salute*, him with a kiss, and then claim as 
a reward a pair of gloves. We have known 
young men go in sleep in the most careless way 
imaginable, in full cognisance of this danger, and 
lose several pair of gloves bidbre they liappened 
to awake. Slany young ladies would prohaldy 
consider the a(‘,t of kissing a gentleman whoili 
they chanced to find aslc(‘p rather a breach of 
the propne,ties than otherwise ; but theiv, are few 
instances in which they eould not rely upon the 
full and fi'ee, forgiveness of the persons against 
whom the offence W'as committed- -who, indeed, 
in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, would he 
only too willing to submit to sucli sweet ebastise- 
ment, wliethcr asleep or awake, and to pay the 
penalty without a murmur. 


SONNET. 

In Mkmouiam W. C. P. 

Drowned at Oxon, summer term 1882. 

As at some revel, when the cups are crowned. 

And mirth and merriment are at tlieir heigiit, 

One feastcr jmisbcr forth into the night 
Alone, on some far distant journey bound — 
Passes out silent witliout sign or sound, 

Fearful lest word of leave-taking should blight 
The feasting, and with darkness mar the light ; 

So, without word you |)assed, when all around 
AVas sweet, and life was brightest and most gay ; 
'When earth was fairest, and the sky most blue 
And like a slieet of silver. Isis shone. 

And we, bent on the pleasures of the day, 

Heeded you not, my brother, nor e’en knew 
That you were going, till we knew you gone. 

J. px K. Hankin, Ojron. 
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SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION. 

It is well known that certain siihstances and 
compositions produce the phenomeiioii of spon- 
taneous combustion. Explosions in coal-mine.s, 
as also in ilour-milla, have, so far as it is pos- 
sible to trace causes, been produced by the gene- 
ration of heat. The vegetable kingdom is perhaps 
the greatest offender, and until recent years, the 
sus])icion of felonious practices in regard to firing 
stju'ks, has* sent many an innocent person to 
prison. 

A century ago, spontaneous combustion, or 
! ‘inflammatbm,* as it was then designated, occu- 
• pied the minds of m(;n of science ; and the Tlev. 
i William Tooke, F.R.S., publishe<l some obscr- 
I vations on the subject, chiefly taken from liia 
; experiences in Rus.sia. Owing to a recent fire 

i in u neighbouring village, which did a great 
I amount of mischief, and was said to have had 
; its origin in the doctoring of a cow in a 
cowhou.sfi in the village, Mr Riide, an apothe- 
cary of Bautzen, prepared to make some experi- 
ments. He knew that the countrymen were 
in the habit of applying parched rye-bran to their 
cattle, for curing what was known then as the 
thick-neck. Accordingly, he roasted a quantity 
of rye-bran by the fire till it had acipiired the 
colour of roasted coffee, and then wrapped it 
up in a linen cloth. In the space of a few 
minutes there arose a strong smoke through 
the cloth, accompanied by the smell of burning. 
Shortly afterwards, the rag grew as black as 
tinder, and the bran, now become hot, fell through 
^pon the ground in little bulls. The experiment 
was repeated at different times, and always with 
the same result. 

In the spring of 1780, a fire was discovered on 
boanl a frigate off Cronstadt. After the severest 
scrutiny, no cause for the fire could be found. 
The probability is, however, strongly in favour 
of spontaneous combustion; for in the following 
year'tfie frigate Maria^ which also lay at anchor off 
Cronstadt, was found to be on fire. The fire was, 
however, early perceived, and extinguished. After 


strict examination, nothing could be discovered 
as to its origin. A Commission of inquiry was 
held, which finally reported that the fire "was pro- 
bal)ly caused by parcels of matting tied together 
with packthread, wliich were in the cabin WAicre 
the fire broke out. It was found that the parcels 
of matting contained Russian lampblack, prepared • 
from fir-soot moistened with lienip-oil varnish. 

‘ In con8(‘quence of this, the Russian Admiralty 
gave orders for experiments to be made. They 
shook forty pounds of fir-wood soot into a tub, 
and poured abqut thirty-five pounds of hemp-oil 
vai'iiish upon it ; this stood for an hour, after 
which they pouretl off the oil. The remaining mix- 
ture they wrapped up in a mat, and the bundla^ 
was laid close to the cabin in tlm frigate Maria 
■where the midshipmen had their berth. To avoid 
all suspicion, two officers sealed both the mat and 
the door v ith their own seals, and stationed a 
watch of four officers to take notice of all that 
pjissed through the night. As soon as smoke 
should appear, information was to be given. 

The experiment was made about the 26th of 
April at about eleven A.M. Early in the following 
morning, about five a.m., smoke appeared issuing 
from tlie cabin. The commander was immediately 
informed by an officer, wdio through a small hole 
in the door saw the mat smoking. Without 
opening the door, he despatched a messenger to 
the members of the Commission ; but, as. the 
smoke became stronger and lire began to appear, 
it became necessary to lireak the seals and open 
the door. No sooner was the air admitted, than 
the mat began to burn with greater force, and 
jjresently burst into a flame. 

Mr Georgi of the Imperial Achdemy of Sciences 
was appointed to make further experiments, the 
result of which confirmed the suspicion of spon- 
taneous combustion in the Russian official mind 
in a remarkable degree. 

Montet relates in the M^moires de VAcadimie de 
Paris of 1748, that animal substances under cer- 
tain (!onditions may kindle into flame, and that 
he himself had witnessed the spontaneous combus- . 
tion of dunghills, lie states that he had known 
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woollen stuffs prepared at Sevcnnes to kindle and 
bum to a cinder. The same thing happened in 
Germany in 1781 at a wool-comber^s, where a heap 
of wool-combings piled up in a close warehouse 
seldom aired, took fire of itself. This wool had 
been little by little brought into the warehouse, 
and, for want of room, x)iled up very high, then 
trodden down, that more might be added to it. 
Wool, when saturated with oil, as is well known 
in all districts where woollen manufactures are 
carried on, is constantly liable to go on fire ; 
hence, all wool-waste is kept in places apart from 
the general buildings of the factory. 

Modern science and careful investigation have 
done much to remove the mystery which a 
century ago surrounded all aspects of the sub- 
ject of spontaneous combustion. It is not much 
more than a century and a half since the theory 
first began to obtain that the human body under 
certain circumst‘ince.g, but particularly where the 
victim had long been addicted to habits of intem- 
perance, was subject to spontaneous combustion. 
The theory was never held to any extent in our 
own country ; but it found very general accept- 
ance among scientists on the continent ; and many 
cases from that time onvavoux^iave been published 
with considerable mjT'>'tll resulf detail. A recent 
investigato^ •’n’-oiitof aV?’ Aberdeen — has, how- 
ever, piete literature of the sub- 

ject,jg|fflt sixty cases bearing upon it, 

one trustworthy case from which 
the relatT^ a phenomenon could he 

^felcvopa. His investigations have confirmed him 
belief of an increased combustibility of 
^Unman body under certain conditions ; but 
tin^m^rity of reported cases, ho thinks, point 
altogeiijer to accidental ignition under these 
favourable circumstances. The human body, it 
may be stated, cannot, in ordinary circumstances, 
be considered very combustible, seeing that nearly 
three-fourths of its constitution by weight is com- 
posed of water ; and what may be considered 
favourable circumstances to accidental ignition, 
it must be admitted, does not clearly appear. 
We have no wish to enter into particulars 
regarding such cases ; we desire rather to eluci- 
date some of the conditions favourable to spon- 
taneous combustion in a variety of circumstances 
involving the safety of much valuable property, 
if not of life itself. 

The experience, as well as experiments of the 
Hussion Admiralty, above referred to, have found 
their counterpart in more than one instance in 
our own country in recent years. In 1840 there 
was a great fire in Plymouth Dockyard, which, 
as for as could afterwai*ds be ascertained, was due 
to the spontaneous heating and combustion of 
heaps of hemp and flax impregnated with oiL 
More than twenty years later, there were great 
fires in the Liverpool dock- warehouses, involving 
immense loss of property, which were ascribed to 
the heating and spontaneous ignition of damp 
cotton. Later still, experts were called upon to 


investigate the causes which led to the destruction 
by fire of Her Majesty’s ships the iTnogcm and 
the Talavcra^ in Devonport Dockyard ; and it 
was reported to the Admiralty that the fire could 
only i be traced to the spontaneous ignition of 
oakum, tow, and similar substances^ which had 
been used by the shipwrights and others in wij)ing 
the oil from their tools ; the waste thus used 
having afterwards been thrown into a large bin. 
Instances might readily bo multiplied in which 
vegetable substjinces, such as cotton, hemp, tow, 
flax, dry w(jp(ly-fibre, and we may add rags and 
waste of all kinds, liaving become impregnated 
with oil, have caused fires more or less serious 
from spontaneous ignition. 

Up to a comparatively recent date, considerable ’ 
vagueness existed as to the exact conditions 
necessary to favour spontaneous ignition of such 
substances ; but owing to the experiments of 
Galletly (Chemical Section, British Association, 
1872), Attfield (letters to the Times, 1873), and 
others, we are now in a position to understand 
clearly the relation to combustion of both animal 
and vegetable oils. Taking, for example, a handful 
of cotton-waste after it had been soaked in boiled 
linseed -oil, the excess of oil being removed 
by pressure, and placing it among dry-waste 
in a box into which a thermometer was inserted, 
and keeping it at a temperature of one hundred 
and seventy degrees, Galletly found that the 
mercury began to rise rapidly from five to ten 
degrees every f(5W minutes ; and at the end of 
seventy-five minutes the thermometer indicated 
three hundred and fifty degrees Fahrcnlieik At 
this point, the smoke issuing from the box 
revealed that the cotton was in an active state 
of combustion, so that, on exposing it to the open 
air, it quickly burst into flame. In the case 
of similar materials saturated with raw linseed- 
oil and placed in a smaller box, active com- 
bustion wjis going on in four or five hours ; 
with rape-oil, the cotton was reduced to ashes 
within ten hours ; with Gallipoli oil — a crude 
olive-oil — ^rapid combustion wjw’ going on within 
six hours ; while castor-oil, with its higlier 
specific gravity, took two days to produce the 
charring effect. Regarding oils of animal origin, 
it was found that lard-oil produced rapid combus- 
tion in four hours ; seal-oil in one hundred 
minutes ; while sperm-oil refused to char the waste. 
It has since been pointed out that this last oil 
was probably adulterated with some mineral oil, 
all mineral oils liaving apparently the power of 
arresting to a considerable extent the develop- 
ment of this destructive influence, when combined 
with the fatty oils. This is explained in scien- 
tific language by saying, that the one class of 
oils arc oxidisable, and the other class non-oxidis- 
ablc. 

We may be excused for explaining what the 
term oxidisable means, as the explanation contains 
the rationale of- spontaneous combustion, so far 
as oil-saturated substanccs^are concerned ; and the 
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lesson is fraught with importance. Every one elusive evitlencje, we think, could be produced in 
knows what is meant by drying in the air any sub- support of spontaneous combustion t^ii » 
stance saturated with water or spirit. The wetted given. 

pbstance dries because the free i)hiy of air around Other siibstnnces which are not fermentable, 
it absorbs its moisture, or, in ordinary languajje, such as cotton, flax, and jute, ore nevertheless liable 
causes the water or spirit to evaporate ; and tiie to spontaneous combustion from simple oxidation, 
process is so elementary and well understood, that if stored in the damp state ; and more than one 
it requires no further explamition. The same sub- insfcince might bo given of Bhii)s laden with such 
stence, however, saturated with any fatty oil, does goods being destroyed at sea by fire, the presence 
not dry in the same way from the evaporation of of which could only be reasonably accounted for 
the oil ; it dries by reason of absorbing oxygen on the theory of spontaneous ignition. Only a 
from the atmosphere ; in other words, it becomes few years ago, a snip heavily laden with w^ool 
oxidised ; and ill this process it undergoes a species from Australia arrived at Plymouth with fir# 
of combustion, differing not in character, but only raging among the wool in the hold. The lire had 
in degree, from that which coal once lighted been burning for two days, and without doubt 
undergoes in our fireplaces. If we imagine the had been cfiused by the wool getting damp, 
heat given out in the process of drying, or ixs it heating, and then igniting. Had the fire occurred 
may be called, of slow combustion, not Ix'ing only a few days earlier, the probability is there 
allowed to escape, but, on the otluT hand, rather would have Ixion a terrible catastrophe. In the 
confined in its sjfliere, and so made to help to same year, a ship laden with jute and castor-oil 
feed the process of heat-raising, we have all the from Calcutta was discovered when off Portland 
elements required to make up an interesting but to be on fire. It was ultimately totally destroyed, 
now well-known instance of ppontineous combns- In this case, the fire eoiiltl only be accounted for 
tion. Such are in reality the conditions which on the supposition that some of the oil had leaked, 
more or less surround tlie spontaneous ignition and come into contact with the jute, causing 
of all vegetable substances impregnated with fatty oxidation, as alreatly explained, 
oils ; and it is not too much to say, that although Ikdbre passing from the spontaneous ignition 
the conditions are not so widely known as they of organic substances, we may quote an interesting 
might be, or as they should be, still they are now case from the (Jhcmical News, 1870. A lire 
suliiclently known to cause all wool and other occurred in that year in a silk-mcrcePs establish- 
waste ill largo factories to be carefully looked ment in Paris ; and the expert who investigated 
after. the whole circumstances could only account for 

A similar result to that just described is pro- it on the theory of the spontaneous ignition of a 
duced il wheat or corn or barley, &c,, be stacked lot of silks massed togeiner. The peculiarity of 
in the green state or in a damp state ; but in all this case was, not that the silks hod been stored 
such cases, the chemical explanation differs from in bulk in a damp state, but in too dry a state , 
the foregoing. All such substances contain nitro- the probability, however, being greatly in favomy 
gen, and are liable, under favourable circum- of the theory, that the chemicals employed m!* 
stances, such as damp, absence of currents of air, dyeing the silk had very much to do with the 
&c., to fermentation. During this process of* origin of tl 3 fire. 

fermentation — a somewhat intricate chemical one. Many chemical compounds, as well as mixtures, 
on which we do not neetl to enlarge — beat is are very liable to sijontaneoiis combustion, the 
evolved, and the preUmiiiury stages of this pro- action in such cases generally l>eiiig much more 
oess, in which stacks havci been seen ‘to smoke,* rapid and energetic than in the cases just con- 
must be familiar to many of our readers. Many sidered. Of the chemical compounds, we might 
instances might be given of re.ported cases of take the now well-known niti’o-glycerine as 
spontaneous combustion from the heating of typical. This substance, if not carefully pre- 
victuals in stack ; but owing to the doubts which pju'ed and purified, is certain to undergo decom- 
often surround such of being acts of incendiarism, position, ultimately ending in spontaueous com- 
wc will give particulars of one typical case only, ijustion of a terribly energetic character. We 
not quite modern, but sufliciently well autlieiiti- might also take the phosphorus composition 
cated to make it shuid out as characteristic of used in the making of lucifer-matches, or the 
tins class. It is taken from the Annales (VHtjyOne, potash compositions used to produce coloured fires 
1843. A quantity of oats store.d in a barn had in theatres and jiyrotechnic displays, os repre- 
hecn consumed by fire, and the proprietor sentative. The pliosphorus mixtures (matches) 
auspected the act to be one of incendiarism, all ignite in the mass at a comparatively low 

Several experts were consulted ; and on inquiring temperature, in the majority of cases not 

into all the circumstances, they unanimously con- greatly exceeding that of an ordinary summer 
eluded that the fire was the result of spontaneous sun’s rays — or in other words, at a temperature 
combustion, caused by the fermentation of the ranging from one hundred and ten to one hun- 
grain stored in a damp state. Several things dred and thirty degrees Fahrenheit ; wliile the 
pointed unmistakably to this conclusion, such as potash mixtures (coloured fires) ignite at a 
the fact, that the oats were proved to have been black heat — or, in other words, at a temperature 
stored damp ; that labourers had noticed the heat below nine hundred degrees. Notwitlistanding 

of the oats several days previous to the fire ; that the difference in the igniting point of the two 

some of the sheaves that had been removed the preparations, the potash mixtures are the more 
day previous to the fire to be thrashed, were dangerous of the two, and more than one instance 
charred and discoloured ; and above all, that the has occurred in the experience of the writer in 
centre of a lar^e pile of sheaves was burnt and which they have ignited at ordinary temperatures 
blackened, while the outside of the sheaves spontaneously. The principal cause of spontaneous 
reteined their natural coloui*. No more con- combustion in these mixtures is the presence of 
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some impurity in one or other of the ingredients, 
such as a trace of free acid in the sulphur or 
other ingredient entering into their composition ; 
but instances have also occurred in which fric- 
tion or concussion has produced the same results. 
In the case of lucifer-matchcs, even with the 
low temperature at which they ignite, thc»re are 
probably fewer authenticated cases of fires 
resulting from spontaneous ignition in the 
storing and keeping of them, tlian from almost 
any other preparation of an equally dangerous 
kind. There is, however, one source of danger 
which may not be generally known, and which 
cannot be too well known — namely, the penchant 
that mice and similar v(!rmin have for phos- 
phorus preparations. We have no hesitation in 
pointing to friction causo<l by the nibbling of 
these little tornients, as a fertile cause of lires 
of undiscovered origin. 

It is somewhat remarkable that although 
gunpow’der is anoth(*r of this most dangerous 
class of mixtures, there is not, so far as we 
are aware, one authentic case on njcord of its 
spontaneous ignition either in storing or using. 
Professor Abel, in a lecture before the Royal 
Institution, a number of years ago, gave parti- 
culars of an explosion of gunpowder at the 
governnient works at Waltham -Abb(‘y, which, 
in the cause producing it, is characteristic of 
most accidents of this kind. Althf)ugh not 
altogether a ease of spontanc'ons combustion, it 
bears directly upon tlie subject, and it shows 
above all the cure and ability bestow’ed by 
experts on any investigation which they are 
called upon to make ; and to this, along with 
^ better knowledge of the conditions favourable 
to the generation of combustion, do we assign 
the reason why there are f(*wer cases reported 
in recent yearn arising from this cause, coni- 
nared with fifty or one hundred years ago. 
With a short account of this exjdosion, we will 
close our observations, even although we cannot 
pretend to have done much more than touched on 
the modern aspects of this interesting subject 

In the woiks referred to, there were several 
mills in one continuous building, each one 
surroumled on three sides by massive walls ; the 
C(jmpartment inclosing each mill being so arranged 
tliat the roof and one side were capjihle of being 
very easily blown away in the event of an 
explosion, so that the force of the explosion 
exhausting itself in this direction, there would 
be less destruction of j)roperty. In one of these 
mills, the ingredients of the gunpowder had been 
mixed in the damp state as usual by means of 
i the millstones ; the (roiiiposition had been nearly 
all removed from the bed of the mill, and the 
men were engaged in the operation of slightly 
lifting the millstones with a crowbar, bo ns to 
get at the remaining part of the gunpowder 
— amounting to about half a pound — upon wdiich 
the millstones rested. This o]i(>ration the men 
had in this instance performed with a naked 
crowbar, and not, as was the usual practice, 
protected with leather. The result was that an 
explosion occurred, through the. ignition of some 
of the particles of gunpowder exposed to the 
friction ; one man being fatally, and several others 
badly injured, apart from the destruction of 
property which followed. So far, the matter 
was evidently plain enough ; hut, strange to say, 


the explosion extended, notwithstanding all the 
prec4iutions adopted, from this one mill to two 
mills on the one side, and one mill on the other 
side ; and of course it was necessary to discover 
how this should have occurred, to prevent, if 
; possible, a repetition of the disaster. 

I This probably cannot be better described than 
in the words of Professor Abel himself. ‘ In the 
incorporation of gunpowder, a small quantity of 
dust is always unavoidably produced, notwith- 
sbinding that the mixture is kept constantly damp 
wliile under the mills ; small particles of the 
powder, therefore, continually attach themselves 
to the walls, and altljough these are swept care- 
fully from time to time, it is iinpossihle to prevent 
small portions from remaining on them. It was 
imagined that the individual mills were so per- 
fectly separate and isolated from each other by 
the plan of the building, that an explosion from 
one could not comniiiiiicate to the other, parti- 
cularly as an aiTangement existed whereby an 
exj)losion in one mill would instantly cause a 
mass of water to fall upon the ])owder in the 
other mills ; hut there was a small shaft running 
through the wall from one mill to another by 
which this descent of water was insurcnl ; and this 
shaft passed through very small openings in the 
walls, closed by light little doors, so that there 
were only one or two little crevices comniiinicatiiig 
from one mill to the other. These, however, were 
suflicient to allow the explosion to pass from one 
mill to the others, and to bring about the 
explosion of the powder upon the mill-beds before 
the water could reach it. The powder-dust had 
formed a triiiii upon the walls, and the fiaine of 
the first exj)losion reaching this, was led to the 
openings Just spoken of, and thus passed from 
mill to mill.* 

In conclusion, we would urge the necessity 
of having mills and other factories constantly 
swej)t free from that apparently harmless sub- 
.staiice, dust. 


ONE FALSE, BOTH FAIR; 

OR, A HARD KNOT. 

CIIArTER XXIV.— I SHALL WIN. 

As soon as the sound of the closing street-door 
reached her vigilant ears, Madame do Lalouvc 
turned towards her fair young hostess. The 
Sphinx, to which tlui current gossip of modem 
Anglo-Egyptian society had likened her, could 
scarcely, in mythic flesh and blood, or in its 
original rock-shape, as when the battered idol 
was fi-esh from the chisel of some archaic sculptor 
of the Pyramid building days, have presented a 
more perplexing aspect, "there vrns a grand 
massive comeliness about the woman, that matched 
wcdl with the dignity of bearing which on occasion 
she could assume, although not seldom her deport- 
ment was ns’ friv(jlous as that of a Parisienne of 
the Second Empire. She seemed thoroughly 
serious now, for the moment. 

‘My young friend,* she said, fixing her steady 
stony eyes on the beautiful face of the girl before 
her, ‘d nom deux^ maintenaiUl It is time that 
we should understand one another, is it not) 
There is scarcely such a thing os real neutrality, 
you know, in private war, as in public. Those 
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ONE FALSE, BOTH FAIR. 


who are not with us are gienerall}' ready, when 
opportunity serves, to deal us a sly stab, for 
the benefit of the adversary. When last you 
and I talked together of the qramU affaire, you 
1 asked for time to think. Notiiing more rcason- 
al)le. I acceded. Well, ma mie ! you liave had 
time to think. The nights and days that have 
elapsed have, I trust, brought counsel, according 
to our proverb. And now I have come for my 
answer. It was an ultimatum — excuse the diplo- 
matic technicality on the pact of one who was 
nurtured, so to speak, in a ^linistry of Strange 
Affairs, as we other continentals cull your F. (). 
Do you accept or reject the alliance of Louise de 
Lalouve. ? ’ The final (Question was sternly, almost 
threateningly iisked, and then the tpiestioncr 
paused for a reidy. 

Sir Pagan’s sister cast down her beautiful eyes, 
and she drew her breath more quickl}^ and her 
colour went and came. It seeiiK'xl as though there 
were some struggle, going on within her heart, as 
if she had to crush down some innate feeling of 
repugnance or of distrust, before she could assent 
to the proposition of her dubious foreign friend. 
The (lountess, on the other h.'ind, seemed to read 
her thoughts, to judge by the slight frown and 
the slight shrug of inipiatient disideasure. But 
when tile girl looked up, there was no trace of ill- 
hunumr on the irutssive. face of Madame, de Lalouve. 

‘What choice, Madame, in such a position as 
mine, can I have?’ replied Sir Pagan’s sister. 
‘Help to me, in my plight, is very much what 
help would be, rendered to a drowning wre.tch 
at sea. I am very lonely. My twin sister has 
become my bitterest foe. My brother Pagan is 
g<jod and kind ; but he is not the sort of brother 
to wh(»m a sist(U', sorely tried, can turn in the 
hour of n(icd, I feel, sometimes, very very much, 
how alone I am in the world.’ She bowed her 
head, with all its twisted w<?ight of golden hair, 
almost to her knees now, and sobbed aloud. 

Maclaine de Lalouve looked scornfully on. 
Usually, a woman is quick to comfort a woman 
whom she does not personally hate. There is an 
emotional freemasonry amongst the feminine sex 
that links heart to heart, somehow, when grief 
is in question and no grudge bars tlic way. But 
Countess Louise, looketl on unjjitying, niagnificent 
in her contempt. Be sure that this handsome, 
well-preserved, hardened woman of the world had 
had her full share of the trouble and the sorrow, 
the anxiety and the care, that fall to the lot of ns 
all. She must have Buffered ; but she was one of 
those who, like the i»ets of the prize-ring, take their 
punishment well. The lied Indians, still more 
than the Spartans, were, ainl are, our masters 
in this rcsj^ect. They yL't put their young wuiriors 
through a hardening process, compared to which 
the fag at Winchester or Harrow has a bed of 
roses to lie on. When hideous pain and ghastly 
wounds, inflicted by kindred and friends, have 
been joyously endured, then is the young Sioux, 
the ApacluS stripling, thought fit to make his way 
in a world of cruel foes, hunger, thirst, and snow- 
storms, on the disputed prairie. 

Madame de Lalouve had probably in her some 
of the stern spirit which prompts tliosc who have 
greatly endured to demand equal sufferings, 
stoically borne, on the part of others. At anyrate, 
a girl’s tears were to her contemptible. Those of 
Sir Pagan’s sister were at anyrate quickly dried. 


The girl looked up, and spoke now courageously 
enough : ‘ 1 am ready now, Countess, to tjilk to 
you. I was foolish — 1 am but young, you know — 
but I am ready now.’ 

Quite clear and 8we,nt was the ring of her fresh 
young vf)icp, and quite steady were her blue eyes, 
which looked daimtle.'ssly into those darkling 
ones of the foreign lady. Many a sad, dull hour 
ha<l Sir Pagan’s almost outlawiul sister spent in 
I that dreary winctuiiry of hers in Bruton Street ; 

I many a pang, keener than we can endure from 
I such causes, but such as women feel to the quick, 

I ha<l she suHered, from neglect, solitude, unbelief ; 

I and these things had cliafeil lier nerves ' and 
wounded luu* spirit, until there were times when 
she felt as if, like some hurt and hunted animal, 
te crawl into a hole and die there would be a 
relief. But it was not for nothing that she hod 
in her veins the blood of so many knights, loyal 
always, and true, dying under shield, often 
enough, with helmet laced, in the king’s cause, 
never on the rebel’s scaffold. Some natural pride 
in her revolted at the Frenchwoman’s affectaticjn 
of superiority. Let her be the Murchion(*ss or 
the impostor, Clare or Ci)ra, she was still of the 
grand CarcAv race, unequalled in that France of 
which four fifths of the aristocracy date from a 
poor two centuries since, or sail under I'alse 
colours, or in that semi-barbarous Russia that is 
’fartar yet. 

‘I am (jiiite willing to talk to you, Madame, 
on the subject you have so much at heart,’ said 
Sir Pagan’s sister coldly. 

‘Have you not the subject at heart. Mademoi- 
selle? Is it not your thought by day, your dream 
by night?’ (jiiickly retorted the foreign lady. 

‘ Ceilainly, 1 have been very 0 })en with you, 
and have told you, Madame, what your cleverness 
would have guessed — that it is to me a question 
of life and death. You are a most accomplished 
woman of the world,’ went on the girl earnestly ; 
‘and besides, circumstances have put into your 
hands great power for evil or for good. You 
know ’ 

‘ I know — what I know,’ ejaculated the 
fortdgner, in a tone and Avith an arching of the 
eyebroAvs, that Mephistcqdieles himself might 
have envied. 

I ‘And tlierefore,’ Avent on the girl, ‘you can 
do much to help or hinder, at your choice. 
Your choice will be determined, I feel sure, 
by Avhatever }"oii consider the most XArofitable 
to yourself.’ 

‘And I, too, have be(*n thinking,* responded 
Madame cle Lalouve, perfectly impervious to the 
sarensm conveyed in the speech of her young 
hostess; ‘and I am sure, dear friend, it will be 
best for us two to make terms. So let the high 
contracting p.artics formulate their stipulations, 
as we used to say, long ago, at Vienna, St 
Petersburg, where diplomatists, with cordons and 
stars upon their padded breasts, sipped their 
champagne and Avliispered together in a corner, 
and settled the affairs of the nations, Avith a lady . 
or two in council, quicker than fifty of your 
idiotic Conferences or make-believe Congresses 
could ever do. Of course I AV’ant something 
— that is so natural You yourself, ma belle, 
want so very much.* 

‘ What I want is my very own — mine of righV 
said the girl coldly. 
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‘And wlmfc I want will be iny own — will it 
not, sweet one — by gift of the graceful Marcliioness 
that I shall have been the means of setting in 
her ijhice?’ retorted the foreigner cheerfully. 

‘ Who would deny the right of poor Louise to 
receive a substantial proof of the gratitude of 
wealthy Clare ? You are like Italy, a geographical j 
expression — pardon the metaphor — ^before she got I 
our poor dear Emperor to fight for her. But 
even he did not fight for nothing. I want my 
Savoy, my Nice — the payment fiir the battles 
I am to win, love, on your behalf. — Don’t open 
those astonished eyes so large and round. 1 am 
not about to ask you for CasLel Vawr or for 
I Leominster House. My salary is more easily 
paid. The Marquis left to his widow, by Avill 
— I have been to tlie horrid oHice, and have 
had it read out to me, in droning official accents, 
a great great sum of money — money in your 
Funds, your Consols ; no horrid acres, but what 
Bells ihself everywhere — like bread.* 

‘ He told me that he had done so ; I do not 
remember the umuuut,* was the sad, reluctant 
reply. 

‘ How hHc8 these Anglaises are ! ’ muttered 
Madame hissingly, between her strong white 
teeth. ‘Well, well, niy love, besides foreign 
securities, there are in your British Consols three 
hundred thousand pounds. Of these, in the 
event of success, I ask, for my poor sluu’e, a 
bare third— one hundred tliousand ; and for this 
I am willing that your word should be my bond.* 

‘1 give you my word, Madame. If 1 am 
acknowledged, legally and socially, as Maivliioness 
of Leominster, as Wilfred’s widow, I will gladly 
pay you over the sum of one hundred thousand 
poun<l8,* was the steady answer. 

Through her powder, through her paint, a 
flush of dark-red made itself faintly visible on 
the face of Madame de Lalouve. ‘ It is a 
bagatelle, a flea-biU?, a iiotliing ; but it is all 
I ask,’ she said, almost prettily ; and really began, 
80 strong is the continental instinct of a bargain, 
to pity herself because she had not asked more, 
whc.re consent was so facile. 

It was but for a moment that Countess Louise 
was daz/ded by the magnitude of the great ransom 
that she felt almost within her greedy grasp. 
These people who in childhood and adolescence 
licarken to talk of roubles or francs, almost as 
we do of pounds sterling, and wlio reverence 
money beciinse it is the only idol that holds its 
place above the wreck an<l riot of revolution and 
anarchy, are more liable than we are to be 
bewildered by a vast total of swollen figures. 
Two millions and a half of francs ! Such a 
Bwimming-bladder as that, such a life-buoy, would 
float Louise de Lalouve, born financier as she 
was, and as proud of her knowledge of the Boiii’se 
as of her secret diplomatic infonnation, licnceforth 
above the troubled waters. But she had too 
much of keen sense not to remember that the 
victory had yet to be decided. 

‘All is aiTanged between us, Miladi,* she said 
smoothly, but not caressingly. ‘I am bound to 
you, and, you may be sure, by tbe most binding 
of all ties, since my interest is wrapped up in 
yours. It is only a recognised Marchioness of 
Leominster who can sijjn me my big cheque for 
the hundred thousanil pounds.* She lingered 
a little over the words, lovingly, partly as an 


amatcui* might savour the velvet softness of comet* 
year claret, and partly as if to assure herself that 
the magnificent bribe was to be adhered to itk 
its completeness. 

But Sir Pagan’s sister said nothing, and the- 
foreign Countess read her silence rightly. 

‘I shall work for you, of that be sure,’ she 
said encouragingly. ‘All roads — so the maxim 
is — lead to Rome ; but I know one, in this 
England of yours, that is the surest to travel on,, 
and it is that of Public Opinion. What makes it, 
who knows? What one hears, what one sees, 
straws, leaves, blown by the idle wind, a whisper 
liere, a paragraph there. I will help you ; I have 
means to be useful. Foreigner as I am, I can set 

} iens in motion, and tongues, that shall roach 
ler in her palace of pride. Yes, yes ; Louise 
de Lalouve can be useful. Jjaw rules — your 
courts must jiulgc ; hut I know what rings in 
the ears of my Lord Judge as he puts on liiB 
superb wig in the ruhiiig-room, and what weighs 
with Messieurs of the jury as they get so awk- 
wardly into that box of theii'S — it is I’liblic 
Opinion. It shall be for you, my love, or I will 
cut off my right hand.* 

She snoke almost fiercidy, with a confidence 
that had in it soraething arrogant ; for indeed 
there is no vanity so self-sullicing as that of those 
who pride themselves on a superior or exclusive 
knowledge of the world. Them she took her 
leave. ‘Adieu — no, rather, au revoity hellc Mar- 
(juviCy dearest T^ady LeomiiLster,* she saiil, as she 
pressed her cold lij)8 on the girl’s shrinking cheek, 
and then, with formal courtesy, withdrew. 

Instantly there came a change over the fair 
face of Sir Pagan’s sistcir, and a strange light, 
as if of ti'iumph, glittered in her blue eyes. ‘ Two 
on my side!* she murmured. ‘He so good and 
true ; she so wise, with the wicked wisdom of 
the serpent. Two on my side ! I sliall win I 
Yes, I bhall win ! * 

' THE LAWS OF CHANCE. 

BY W. STEADMAN ALDIS. 

IN THREE PARTS.— II. BETTINQ AND GAMBLING. 

In the last paper, we drew some inferences from 
the mathematical tluiory of chances as to the pro- 
bable fate of a man who perseveringly seeks his 
fortune at a gambling-table or by means of 
lotteries. 

There is another form of gambling by which 
many are fascinated, and from which pecuniary 
gain is often anticipated — the practice, namely, 
of betting on the result of undecided events. A 
little investigation will show us that the expecta- 
tion of permanent profit is as illusory here as 
in the former case. To take the very simplest 
case, the game of pitch-and-toss. One person 
whom we will call A tosses up a coin. A second 
pel-son, B, calls out ‘ head ’ or ‘ tail,* as the whim 
may seize him. If his prediction prove right, 
A has to pay to B a certain sum ; and if wrong, 

B has to pay the same sum to A. The mathe- 
matical chances of these two events are equal ; 
and therefore, in the long-run, supposing the funds 
of both hold out, A wUl have to pay to B just 
as much as B pays to A The net result in 
tliis, which is the most favourable case, will not 
be therefore, eminently profitable to either side ; 
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and, as we shall ]presently see, in all probability 
the actual event will be ruin to one. 

The same tiling holds good when the bet is not 
what is called an even one, as, for instance, when 
a person bets five to one against a certain horse 
winning a race. If the odds arc what may, for 
want ol a better term, be called fair, this must mean, 
that in the opinion of qualified judges, this horse 
would win one out of every six similar races in 
which it was engaged and lose the remaining five. 
Our gambler will therefore, if he never gives more 
than the mathematical value of his expectation 
of profit, lose on an average one pound five times 
for every once that he gains five pounds ; and, as 
in the former examples, if his capital be sufficiently 
large to pay whenever he loses, in the long-run 
he n*ill neither lose nor gain. 

There is, however, always hanging over a 
persistent gamester the possibility, or rather 
the certaintj", of a run of ill-luck. PerscviTance 
in gambling always imieta with its reward. Sooner 
or later, the whole capital of the player must 
disappear and go into other hands ; and the 
larger the stakes for which he plays, the more 
quickly will this catastrophe arrive." A gambl(*r 
who leaves off with as much money as lui began 
with is, both according to experience and the 
mathematical laws of probability, a very rara 
avis in terris indeed. 

We Lave spoken of the odds being what are 
called ‘fair.’ This term requires a little con- 
sideration. Tlie only possibility of a bet being 
fair is, that the values of the expeetation of the 
two betters sliall be equal ; that is, that the 
amounts staked are inversely proportional to the 
chance of winning. Tliis will probabl)’ be con- 
ceded l»y all who have followed the reasoning 
of the former paper. Tlu're. is no other possibility 
of a fair bet, occause if either party to the trans- 
action stake a liigh(?r amount than is necessary to 
insure this equality, he at le.ast is defrauded, 
whatever may be the case with the other one. 
In the long-run he must lose, and the bet cannot 
be in any sense fair to him. 

It is, however, open to question whether snch 
a thing as a fiiir bet is a possibility at all. | 
Suppf»&e that two persons, one having a hundred ' 
pounds and the other only eiglity, bet on the 
toss of a penny, and each stakes a pound. The 
mathematical values of their expcctatfiju of gain 
are equal ; but the moral values are not. It is 
an ethical principle that the moral quality of a 
transaction can be estimated by considering the 
efieet of sueli a transaction repeated so often as 
to become a general practice ; and we may fairly 
apply this principle to the case in questum. We 
have seen that the mathematical theory proves 
that there is a probability, amounting to certiunty 
if the play go on long Giioiigli, that in a sufficiently 
large number of throws there will occur a run 
of ill-luck which will diminish the capital of 
the player by any given multiple of the stake. 
The probability of a run of ill-luck to the extent 
of eighty pounds, is much greater than that of 
a run to the extent of a hundred. Hence the 
player with the smaller capital is exT)osed to 
a much greater risk of ruin than the otlier ; and 
from that point of view, even the equality of 
the stakes fails to insure the fairness of the 
bet. 

The moral value of a man’s expectation of a 
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future good as distinguished from its mathematic^ 
value depends very much on the extent of his 
available capital. Tliis is a fact recognised in 
ordinary commercial transactions. A man with 
a large capital may sometimes wisely and rightly 
embark in a hazardous speculation which it would 
be wrong for him even to think of if his wealth 
were smalhir ; and similarly, if two persons with 
unequal resources engage in a betting transaction, 
the odds which it might be prudent for one 
to give may be very unsafe for the other to 
accept. 

Even, however, if the original capitals be 
equal and the odds mathematically fair, the 
result of a bi't is on the whohi injurious. Suppose 
each person has one hundred pounds, and they 
each stake one pound. As the result, one person 
hiis a hundred and one pouncls, and the other 
has only ninety-nine. Few will doubt that the 
loss of "the one pound is a more serious injury 
to the one man, than the gain of it is an advan- 
tage to the other. Looked at fr()m the view of 
the greatest hapninesa of the greatest number, 
the net result of tlie transaction is a loss. 

The ol)j(‘ction was once made to the above 
views, by a cynical friend of the writer, that if 
one of the gamblers loses all he has, some one 
else must win it, and that he would endeavour 
to be the some one else. It is true, as we have 
seen, that the riclier of two players has a 
good chance of ruining the other ; but any person 
persevering in betting must remember that he 
is practically pitted not against one particular 
man but against the wliole community of 
gamblei*8. Each person will have his turn of 
success ; but each person will also have his turn 
of ruin. The wealth of the whole body is not 
increased ; the effect of gambling upon it is 
somewhat like that of a storm of wind on the 
water contained in a shallow pool. Waves sweep 
over the surface, which raise the level of the 
water at some points for an instant ; but as 
certainly ebb away immediately, and lower as 
much as they previously raised it. With all 
the cnei'gy they exhibit, they make no permanent 
.addition at any point to the contents of the 
pond. 

It is Bom(itimf’s, however, insinuated, rather 
than alleged, that the feverish distribution of 
money eJl'ected by gambling is beneficial to the 
community in the same way us the exchanges in 
a commercial transaction. It is certain that an 
enormous amount of time, which is money, is 
wasted by the artisans of many of our large 
manufactuiing towns on gambling in connection 
with boat-races, horse-races, and other exciting 
amusememts. In the streets of Newcastle, for 
instance, it is a very common thing to find the 
pavements blocked up and the trade of the shop- 
keepers in certain quarters tciiij)orarily destroyed 
by crowds of men waiting to bear the decision 
of bets they have made on different sporting 
events. Competent witnesses estimate that the 
loss to the national wealth during a year from 
the mere stoppage of factories and shops owing 
to practices of this kind must be reckoned in 
millions of pounds. The circulation of the sports- 
men’s money must be shown to produce some 
very great advantage, before we can allow tliat 
it counterbalances this obvious eviL The assump- 
tion, however, that the mere change of the hands 
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which hold the money is a to the Nation, 
is absolutely fallacious, as will be seen when we j 
come to consider the re^l benefits obtained by j 
exchanges in commerce. 

A ship takes coals and iron, say from the Tyne 
to China, and brines back tea to Newcastle. 
The coals, iron, and tea are each made more 
valuable by the exchange. They have each been 
removed from a place where they were not wanted 
to a place where they are useful. Tlie world is 
a gainer by the transaction ; and the merchant 
who effects it is allowed to be a benefactor, and 
receives his share of the profit. In the transfer | 
of money effected in a bet there is nothing | 
analogous to this. There is no us(dul labour 
expended by either party ; the money is in no 
better position after the bet than before ; and the 
transfer may too often be described as merely 
an exchange of money from the pocket of a fool 
into that of a knave, with a contingent reversion 
to the till of a publican. 

It is running rather far perhaps from the 
mathematical discussions with which we started 
to add, that while the material inilucnce of betting 
and gambling on a community is thus injurious 
and w'asteful, the moral influence is even worse. 
The two things, however, go together. The 
rauon d^Hre of betting is a desire to get money 
without giving a fair equivalent ; to get a fair day’s 
wage without giving a fair day’s work. As a 
matter of fact, a persistent gambler soon loses all 
regard for the rights and claims of those with 
whom he plays. The writer was much struck with 
an indication of the moral tone of what may be 
called the gambling vrorhl, which came under 
his notice some years ago. Tli(*re W’as a great 
race in America, for the purpose of contending 
in which a crew of Tyneside boatmen had crossed 
the Atlantic. During tlie heat of the race, one 
of the English oarsmen fell back exhausted and 
died. The writer found that among the sporting 
community in Newcastle there vus an almost I 
universal belief that the man had been drugged | 
by persons whose pecuniary interests would have 
Buffered had the English bout won. Probably 
the belief was unfounded ; but it showed plainly 
that gamhling-men, who presumahly judged the 
moral level oi their fellows across the ocean from 
their own, fully believed that the desire to win 
a bet would be a sufficient inducement to run 
the risk of committing a murder. 

It is needless to enlarge on the fact that the 
same spirit which leads men to wish to defraud 
their neighbour by winning a bet from him — 
and that winning money by bets is essentially 
fraudulent follows from what has been sai<l — 
may also lead men to practise similar frauds in 
trade. It is the spirit of gambling which causes 
that 

Chalk and alum and plaster 

Are sold to the poor fur bread, 

as well as creates Companies professing to give 
their shareholders a fortune for almost nothing. 
We may luld that it is the same spirit that 
induces the unfortunate victims to invest their 
hard-earned money in these buhhh*, speculations. 
There is perhaps no one practice that has more 
ruinous consequences to us as a nation than 
this of gambling ; and there can he no hesita- j 
tion in saying that any usages which tend 


to promote it ought to be very carefully 
watched and guarded against. The few shil- 
lings, for instance, which a young man may 
lose at his club or an evening party are some- 
times a matter of importance even to a person 
in polite society ; while the gain of an equal 
amount has sometimes, and not rarely, proved 
the impetus which has sUirted him on a career 
whose termination has been theft or forgery. 
The auLUsernents of our country are not too 
numerous, and it is a serious injury to the nation 
when hours of relaxation become opportunities 
for evil, and when such games as wliist and 
billiards are made — os is almost universally the 
case — vehicles for heavy gambling. They are 
games which are often of great value, imparting 
lessons of watchfulness and judgment, quickness 
of eye and quickness of decision ; and it is a 
pity that their use should he iiijiirc<l and their 
extension limited by their connection with a 
practice which all allow to be needless, and 
most feel to be hurtful. 

Since the writer first gave special attention to 
this subject, eviilences of the enormous extent to 
which the practice of giimhling, in one shape or 
another, has undermined our national prosperity 
and corrupted oiir national morality, have con- 
tinually been coming to his notice. The columns 
of the daily newspapers continually report cases 
of ruin, material and moral, due to iinlulgcnce in 
this vice. The Reports of various Parliamentary 
Commissions on the laws relating to gambling 
afford ample grounds for the strongest language 
that can be used in regard to tlie evil effects of 
tlie practice. Mathematical reasoning does not 
more surely demonstrate that gambling is wholly 
unprofitable, and almost certainly ruinous to the 
purse, than experience shows it to be destructive 
of purity and uprightness in the heart. 

The mathematical theory of chance lute thus 
led us to a complete rcfLitatit)n of the idea that 
the toss of a die or the rolling of the ball at 
a gaming-table can leacl to fortune. In another 
paper we hojie to examine some of the inferences 
to be deduced from that theory in relation to 
another and opposite practice — that of insurance. 


MORE ARTFUL DODGES. 

In contrast to these petty though elaborate 
stri\nngs to ‘ crib ’ a grain or two of gold — by the 
process described in our first paper. No. 1011 — 
what tremendous, magnificent roguery is that 
which has prompted men to * salt ’ worthless tracts 
of land with diamonds, rubies, emeralds, gold, and 
silver, in order to induce mining speculators to 
purchase it in lots, for every one of which a 
sum has been received which has covered a 
hundredfold the value of the precious seed 
expended on the entire area. Not less remark- 
ablo than the knavery of the sharpers is the 
stupidity which has been exhibited by dupes, 
who have sw^allowed gi’eedily the hook baite<l 
wdth a most palpable cheat — os in certain cases 
where metals which never occur pure in nature 
have been found sparkling on the surface in 
unalloyed mosses ! A silver nugget picked up 
on a salted district in America revealed a start- 
ling phenomenon in the uiiobliterated letters 
upon it, a lusua afterwards explained by 
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the circumstance that coins hearing the legend 
‘United States of America* had been meltcnl 
down to supply the dressing for this favoured 
land ! 

But though our annals of artfulness can boast 
of mourning households where coffins have 
iucased stolen plate instead of corpses, and of 
particular raccdiorses painted to resemble certfiin 
others, and sent on long journeys, in order that 
intending backers might be misled, we cannot, 
as a nation, dispute the palm of trickery, mental 
or manipulative, with some of the urienfcil races, 
W’ho&e merit undoubtedly raises thimi to that bad 
eminence. Po.ssibly, in the special branch of 
horse-stealing, the South American Indian might 
receive an equal certificate of proficiency with 
the Arab ; but as bold and expert general thieves, 
the Hindus and Cliincse 8tan<l unrivalled. A 
Chinaman has been known to seize a man*s finger 
and cut it clean off in the midst of a crowd, to 
obtain possession of a ring, and escape detection. 
This immunity is due, i>erhaps, to the great 
resemblance which the faces of a Chinese mob 
bear to one another in European rend(*ring 
individuals alisolutely iiidistinguisliahle at first ; 
as well as to an ingcmious artifice for disguising 
a broad-bladed knife in the semhhincc of a closccl 
fan, such as all Chinese carry. Hindus will swim 
or float cautiously along a river at dusk with 
an old basket or empty gourd over the head, 
whirling and twirling lazily with every eddy, ami 
braving the crocodiles, to gain an vnlrt^c to the 
bungalow tiny desire to ]>! under, under the very 
nose of its proprietor. Tlie writer once saw a 
coolie immigrant in Guiana, a field-hand on one 
of the sugar-plantations, towing a log of wood 
along one of the muddy canals or trenches %vhich 
int-ersect the cane-pii'ces. He passed the manager 
on the jiath, salaamed conijiosedly, and was plod- 
ding quietly on towards the village, when the 
rope hitched in a stake on the bank, can.sing the 
log to tilt np, and disclosing the fact that it was 
hallasted with something underneath. ‘Some- 
thing* proved to be a coffee-pot and various other 
silver utensils which hud been purloined from 
the breakfast-tahle laid in the veranda of the 
house to await our return. In a few hours, the 
whole would doubtless have been converted 
bangles, anklets, and earrings ; for the poor ludiaifs 
untutored mind is just as keenly alive to the 
advantages which attend the development of 
specie unlawfully acquired, as that of Mr Fagin 
or any other metropolitan ‘ fence.’ 

Two natives entered the emporinm of a ^Toham- 
medan dealer in one of the Calcutta bazaars ami 
purchased a valuable shawl. They hesitated to 
pay for it, as it did not appear convenient for 
them to carry it away just then ; but the dealer, 
an avaricious old scoundrel, fearful of losing his 
bai'gain, persuaded them to part with the money 
and leave the shawl, by giving them a receipt for 
the amount, which was duly witnessed by one 
of the police. Scarcely had the buyers departed, 
when an Endish sailor cjime in, reckless, spend- 
thrift, forcible in expression, three parts drunk, 
ami otherwise characteristic of Jack ashore. The 
follower of the Prophet spoke a little Iiigleesh, 
as he spoke and did everything else which tended 
to the transference of rupees or annas from other 
pockets to his own, and was not long in finding 
out that Jack wanted something to take home 


as a present to black-eyed Susan. Unfortunately, 
the faithful mariner’s roving eye alighted on the 
shawl which had just been sold ; and with the 
obstinacy peculiar to his chiss and condition, he 
in.sisted on having that ami no other. In vain 
the mercliimt told him it was sold. Very well ; he 
would walk down the bazaar and try elsewhere. 
An exorbitant sum was named as the price. Jack 
did not care. ; he had plenty of money. It would 
cost double that, he was told, to get it back from 
those to whom it now belonged. Jack was willing 
to pay for all. Then* is m» doubt that the 
Moslem’s conscience would have allowed him to 
sell the shawl readily enough ; but the purchasers 
had his receipt, and even thoiigli he, returned 
the mone>% the transaction might bring him 
under the. strong arm of the law, for which he 
entertained an exaggerated re,spect. Unwilling to 
lose the chance of so much jirnfit, he bade tlie 
sailor return at a certain hour, te.lling him he 
should then have the garment he so greatly 
coveted. 

It was just as he feared. When the dnsi».y 
customers arrive<l, tli(‘y refused to accept their 
money buck again, flourished the receipt, and 
threatened to ajqieal to the judge if their pro- 
perty were not at once handed over to them. 
A biuall bribe, ollered as an inducement to them 
to forego their bargain, hacl to be increased to 
a large om^ before it produced an}*^ effect ; and 
wlum one wavered, bis comi>anioii held firm. 
At last tlie (inurrnr was considerable enough to 
satisfy both, and was lianded over to them in 
addition to thi*ir original purchase-money. The 
receipt was torn up, and the merchant found 
himself once more in legal possession of the 
shawl, with a fair though greatly diminished 
margin left for profit. He hurried to the door 
to await the ri‘tuni of the extravagant seaman ; 
and was just in time to see that ingenuous son 
of Ktqitiiru*, as sober as a lord chief-justice, 
dividing the proceeds of the little dodge with 
his two Lascar sliipinates at the end of the 
narrow street. 

A singular accident occurred during the time 
of the Great Exhibition of ISfil, which affords 
a curious couverse to the principle, or want of 

i irinciple, of artful dodges in general. A well- 
mown barrister, still living, who was present in 
one of tile throngs that attended the opening 
days at the buihling, felt a fumbling in the 
region of bis watch-pocket, and looking down, 
saw a man’s hand swiftly retreating. He made 
a snatch ut the wrist ; but the thief eluded his 
grasp, dropped the watch, and made good his 
escajie. The barrister contrived to pick up the 
timepiece before it w'as tro<lden under foot, 
when, to his astonishment, he recognised ut a 
glance, although the face was shatUired by the 
fall, that it was not his own !-- which, indeed, 
Avas reposing safe ami uninjured in his waistcoat- 
pocket all the time ! He at once proclaimed 
nis discovery, as it was obvious that the loss 
must have been incurred by one of the immediate 
bystanders ; but in spile of the full publicity 
Avliich the police adveilisements and newspaper 
reports gave to the matter subse(|uently, no owner 
ever established his claim to the Avatch, which 
n^sts under a gbiss case in the finder’s draAving- 
room to this day, its fractured countenance 
provoking inquiries from all who have not 
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heard the tale that hangs thereby. Valuable 
rings have been discovered in new gloves, left 
there inadvertently by people who had previously 
tried them on, and who pTObably had sought 
high and low for the missing jewel, before they 
abandoned the quest in despair, never to sec 
their property again. Stranger than all is the 
waif picked up in the Assyrian bear’s den at 
the Zoological Gardens — three-fourths of a human 
finger, belonging to somebody who must liave 
been too much ashamed of his folly in disre- 
gimling all warnings, to make his loss known 
to the authorities. 

It is often said that we manufacture criminals 
here by the special facilities which we hold out 
to th(;m ; and it is easy tb sup]iose that the 
fashion of ladies’ pockets and the -wearing of 
expostMl watch-guards must offer an irresistible 
temptation to the budding street-thief ; while the 
habit of leaving a cai'd -basket on the hall- table, 
wdthin arm’s-reach of the door, certainly provides 
the Alsatian of higher degree with munitions of 
the warfare he wages upon society. Be that as 
it may, pecuhitive crime lias never reached such 
a ])ite-h of definite organisation in any age as it 
jiresents now. The police succeeded in unearthing 
a mysteiy not long ago which opens up a vista 
for contemplation by no means reassuring. The 
clue was not strong enough in this iustiincc to 
bring legal conviction home to the culprit ; but 
of his guilt there was no moral doubt, nor is there 
any reason to believe that the case was unhpie. 
A gentleman — one who fully deserved the con- 
ventional title in every sense, as far as appear- 
ances are concerned — took iq) his residtuice in a 
fashionable watering-place, lie was well con- 
nected, brought good introductions with him, 
liad been a great traveller, represented liimself 
as having inhcirited a moderfite competence from 
a deceased relative, and being a plensaiit, agreeable 
companion, soon established liimself on tonus of 
intimacy with most of the residents, and was 
received with great hospitidity by the leading 
families. The man so far was no impostor. 
His letters of introduction -were genuine; and it 
subsequently transpired that all the information 
respecting himself that he had so unreservedly 
given was literally true, save and except the 
amount of the legacy from which his income, was 
derived. After a little while, a series of burgla- 
ries at the houses of all the local mngnates took 
place, under circumstances so inexplicable, that 
the detectives could only come to the conclusion 
that they had betm committed by the servants, 
some of whom were arrested. Nobody dreaimid 
for a moment of associating the new-comer with 
such events — why should they? since he was in 
bed and probably fast asl(*ep while the depredators 
were at their -w'ork. Nevertheless, this engaging 
individual decanmiKl in hot haste one morning 
on receipt of a telegram, and although the police 
officers were making wann inquiries for him a 
few hours later, lie was seen on that coast no 
more. Beautifully executed plans of the pillaged 
houses, inside and out, with maps of the roads 
and byways by which they could be reached, all 
scaled to the inch, together with most minute 
details of the domestic arrangements pertaining 
to the different households, had been discovered 
in the possession of a London gang to whom 
some of the stolen property was traced ; and the 


MTiting was identified os that of the frequent and 
favoui-ed guest. Thus, there had been no loitering 
about of suspicious characters. Armed with their 
chart and guide-book, the burglars could delay 
their arriviu in the neighbourhood until after 
nightfall, proceed to the scene of action with 
the confidence of old inhabitants, do the job, and 
be clear away again before morning, while the 
gentlemanly draughtsman would receive his com- 
mission a few days afterwards. 

The land of wooden nutmegs and of oats manu- 
factured from ‘shoe-pegs sharpened at the other 
end,’ might supply us with a store of anecdotes 
aiient the dodges which the wit of Cousin Jonathan 
has devised with a view to bring grist, directly or 
indirectly, to the mill, sufficient to fill a goodly 
volume. Space fails for more than one — hero 
offered, by way of conclusion, as an example of 
the sh(‘er force of logic. 

A tall ‘ down-easter ’ entered a grocery or 
general store in a village of one of the Western 
States and askijrl for a ten-cent cake, with which 
he Avas supplied. ‘ Hold on, though ! ’ he said 
meditatively, pausing in the act of drawing the 
money from his pocket. ‘ I h’leeve I don’t want 
this cake, now. Guess I’ll have a ten-cent nip 
of Bourbon instead.* 

The cake was taken hack, and the liquor 
handed to the customer, who drank it at once, 
and walked out. 

‘ Hi ! * bIioiiUhI the storekeeper ; ‘ here, I say, 
mister ; you haven’t paid.’ 

‘ Paid for what, scpiire ? ’ asked the imperturb- 
able Yankee, looking round. 

‘You haven’t paid for your liquor.’ 

‘ 1 give you a tiui-cent cake for it, didn’t T ?’ 

‘ Yes ; but you haven’t paid for tlie cake.* 

‘Well, you’ve got the cake !’ 

Puzzled, thougli not convinced, by this startling 
position, the storek(iep(‘r liesitated for a moment, 
during -which the logician sauntered olF. 


MISS GARSTON’S CASE. 

IN FIVE CnArTERS.— CHAPTER III. 

‘You must think it strange,* said my visitor, 
‘that I should wish to reveal to tlic cars of a 
person I do not know, -wdiat even a bold man 
would fear to confide to an intimate friend. But, 
sir, in some terrible crises of life, one must do 
unusual things, or connive with evil-doers. Do 
you umlerstand me ? ’ 

‘ I do not, indeed,’ I replied. 

The man looked at me uneasily, and fidgeted 
-with his umbrella. ‘You see,’ he continued nerv- 
ously, ‘ I am a bit shaken in my own health since 
Mr Garstoii died, and am easily put out. But I 
must tell some.hody what ought to be known, if 
only for in(][uiry’s sake. Mr Lamport has been 
drawing Miss Gai-ston’s money out of the firm, and 
I don’t think she knows anything about it. If she 
dies, you know, it will belong to her next of kin. 
Mr Lamport is infatuated with a scheme for 
gold-mining in America. He has sunk his whole 
means in it ; and I fear he is appropriating Miss 
Garston’s fortune now. I am tlie cashier of the 
firm, and know many things that are secrets to 
the world.* 

‘Well, but wlw should you divulge such 
matters to me?’ I asked. ‘I am not a man of 
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business. I know nothing of Miss Garston, except 
as her doctor. What could I do to prevent Mr 
Lamport from speculatin" with Miss Garston*a 
money 1 I have no authority to stop him.* I 

‘ True, true, sir ; hut you can tell Miss Garston 
what is going on.* 

‘It would be almost a crime to distress her 
with worldly affairs in her present state. She is, 
I may tell you, sick unto death.’ 

‘ Do you think she will not get better ? ’ 
demanded the man, with a desj)airing voice. 

‘T am not her Maker,* I returned, ‘and there- 
fore do not hold her life. Speaking as a medical 
man, I say she is in a most critical condition.* 

‘ What ails her, sir % * 

‘ That I cannot tidl you.* 

Something in my lace or in the inflection of 
my voice struck my visitor. He looked at me 
inquiringly, and said with a low tone : ‘Does 
Mr Lamport see her often?* 

* 1 think, twice or thrice a day. He ia very 
much distressetl at her illness. — l>y the wa}’, has 
Miss Garston always been on good terms with her 
guanlian ? * 

‘Tliat*s it, sir,’ cruid my visitor hastily. ‘Mr 
Lairiport is not her guardian. Mr Garston died 
without making a will. Now 1 liave told you 
part of the secri-t.* 

l^fy curiosity was nriw thoroughly roused ; and 
the interview began to assume an iinporkmce 
that I had not anticipated when J consented to 
listen to my visitor’s revelations. I had thought 
him one of tho^e troulihisome bores that medical 
men oftim have to endure. 

‘ Explain what you know of this extraordinary 
afliiir,’ I said eagerly. 

‘ I will, sir, and os briefly as possible, for 
time presses. I must bo at my post bidore 
the bank closes. Eight months ago, Edgar 
Garston was a healthy, happy, prosj)erous man. 
His daughb’r was one of the linest of our young 
ladies. Any one would have taken a lease of 
tht'ir lives ; everybody would liave envied their 
fortunes. ]Mrs Garston bad died many years 
before, by a fall from her horse’ 

‘Stop !’ I interrupted. ‘Ai*e you sure of this? 
Did vshe not die of consumiition ? ’ 

‘No; by a fall from her liorse. Well, that 
terrible misfortune made father and daughter 
nearer and dearer to eacli other. I do not 
think such tender aflection ever was felt 
before by father and child. They were insepar- 
ahle companions, exce])t in business hours. 

‘ Eight months ago, a change began. Mr Lam- 
port was on the verge of ruin through this gold- 
mining. It came out by bis taking a large sum 
of money belonging to one of the clients of the 
firm and aj^plying it to his own use. There was 
a frightful scene in the olDce when the discovery 
was made ; for Mr Garston was the soul of 
uprightness, I overheard it My office is adjoin- 
ing the private office. I thought the partners 
would have fought, Mr Garston was so enraged ; 
and Mr Lamport was quite maddened by liis 
reproaches and his own desperate condition. 
Besides, as the confidential servant and cashier, 
I was bound to. know all about it. Ah, a painful 
time, that I Well, the matter was kept secret ; 
the money was repaid to our client, and Mr 
Garston made the sacrifice. But he determined 
to break the partnership. Nor was that difficult ; 


for the deed was nearly at its term. Twenty 
years had my employers been together, and for 
periods of ten years Imd their agreement been 
dated. At the end of the cui’rent year, it would 
lapse ; and so Mr Garston resolved that he would 
draw out and retire. He was a generous, forgiv- 
ing man, and attached to Mr Lamport by life- 
long friendship. 

‘After his passion had subsided and matters 
M’'ere smootheef down, Mr Garston proposed that 
Mr Lamt^ort should take the business to himself, 
upon paying a stipulated sum. Now, Mr Garston 
did not know that his partner was absolutely 
ruined. He supposed that be was embarrassed 
by over-investment in the mine ; for Mr Lamport 
brought evidiince proving that vast quantities 
of gold bad been got, and that an endle.ss imiss 
of ore remained to be worked. From what I 
have learned since, tliese sbibmients and figures 
were fictions, ami were prepared by the schemers 
who were plundering the shareholders. Mr 
Lamport was himself deceived. But a change 
came over Mr Lamport from the day Mr Garston 
determined to dissolve the firm. He became 
moody ami taciturn. News from the mine added 
to his disturbed condition ; more money was 
wanted, or the whole enterprise would pass into 
other hands. 

‘A little over six months ago, T left the tw'o 
partners together one evening. They were going 
into particLilars connecited with the coming dis- 
soliitioi), and I hoard Mr Garston say to his 
coachman, who was leaving the room as I passed, 
that he would be declined until late, and would 
go home in a cab. Mr Lamport bad been in 
a very curious humour all day, and seemed at 
times to be walking about in a dream. He had 
grown quite nervous of late, and was, in short, 
a changed man. I left the office about half-past 
four ; ami was just getting out of the train near 
my house, when I remembered tlif»t I had left 
a parcel upon my di'sk that I should have taken 
home. It contained something for my children, 
and was iieetled for an evening party they were 
going to. I had, therefore, to return by a town- 
train. It chimed half-past six as I mounted the 
stairs going to my room. I must tell you that 
there are two entrances to llic office, by different 
corridors ; for it is situated at a corner of the 
building. The ])lace was deserted, business being 
lung over in mo.^^t establishments. My room was 
m*xt to the luiiicipals* ; and as I opened the door, 
I heard an angry altercation going on. Indeed, 
it appeared as if a repetition td‘ the old quarrel 
had begun. Mr Garston’s voice came across my 
ears saying : “ 1 will not do it. You are mad to 
throw your money away as you have been doing. 
I will not help you. iVrish by yourself.” — “ Let 
the pai'tnersliip hist six montlis longer, then,*' 
denauided !Mr Lamport. “ I canm>t carry on this 
new business yet ; and if we stop, all is over with 
nic.” — “I will not go on for six days,” returned 
Mr Garston, stamping his foot. “You have robbed 
me again. You are a villain, Lamport !” — “Then 
tjike the consequence of driving a man to despera- 
tion,” exclaimed Mr Lamport 

‘A heavy fall followed this, then silence. I was 
horrified, and unable to stir. But the sensation 
passed in a second or two ; and I was just going to 
rush into the partners’ room, when a sharp crack, 
like a whip strongly lashed, burst upon zny ears. 
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I could not* pue.**^ what it was ; and became apain 
riveted to the floor. The sound of a swiftly 
passing foot aroused me. I ran to the door of 
the private office, which I mast explain, opened 
into mine, as well as into the farthiir corridor. It 
was locked on the inside. I hurried round to 
the other entrance and passed in. What a sight 
met my eyes ! Mr Qarston was lying upon the 
floor, and from a small hole in his right temple 
a stream of blood was fast flowing. A faint cloud 
of smoke was rolling towards the window. I gave 
forth a cry of anguish and consternation, and 
stooped to raise iny master. A j)istnl fell from 
his hand ! Gopd heavens ! had he kilh'd himself^ 
‘You cannot understand the shock tliis tragedy 
gave to me. I believe I fainted. At any rate, 
when I lifted up my eyes again, there were two 

S olicemen and Mr Lamport standing beside the 
end man and myself. It was like one of tho.se 
hideous nightmares where the mo.st extr.sordinary 
changes follow. Mr Lamport was excited to a 
degree that I have never witne.sscd in any other 
man. I was wrung with sorrow and astonish- 
ment ; but Mr Lam])ort’s behaviour drew me from 
my own feelings, and compelled me to remark hi.s 
frantic grief. He W(!pt like a child, and trembled 
as if in a fever. He could not approach the body 
of his late partner, and ke]jt his eyes averted 
while be spoke to the policemen. When I beciune 
a little cjilmer, and could com prebend wbat was 
being said, I found that Air Lamport had 
brought in the policemen to see a gcuitleman 
that had shot himself. “What do you think he 
did it for?” asked one of the men, a simple- 
looking fellow. Mr Lamport answered : “ I 

cannot tell yon ; unless I guess that money had 
something to do with it.” — “But who is this 
gentleman?” asked the other policeman, siuldenly 
recognising the fact of my presence. — “ Oh, this is 
our cashier,” replied Mr Lamport, looking at me 
in a strange manner. — “ How did you come here, 
Mr Sleigh? I thought you had left the office 
hours ago.” 

‘I explained as briefly ns possible what liad 
brought me back, and was going to ask Mr 
Lamport how the frightful tragedy lind come 
about, when he abruptly turned to llic policemen 
and demanded what was to be done. Tin's had 
the effect of putting an end to my questiems. 
One of the policemen went away to report the 
matter to his superiors ; the oilier remained in 
the room. Mr Lamport bade me follow him into 
the general office. He there questioned me again 
upon my return to the office, and askc*d how I 
had found out that Mr Oarston had shot himsidf. 
In my simplieity, I told him all that I had heard. 
He listened with ghastly aspect to my recital ; 
and when I had done, and btjgan to ask him the 
meaning of the awful death of Mr Garston, he 
changed his manner, ami assured me that 1 was 
quite mistaken. There had been no miarrel ; nay, 
no conversation. He had found Mr Garston 
bleeding on the floor upon entering the private 
office, and had run out to bring in assistance. 

‘ I was confounded at tlii.s ; ami so confused 
and stunned was I by tlie dreadful event that 
had happened, that I doubted the reliability on 
my own memory. I stared like an imbecile at 
my employer. He watched me keenly, and upon 
my repeating that I could not be mistaken, he 
said menacingly : “ Beware, Mr Sleigh ! This is 


a most serious affair. I would advise you to be 
careful what you say. People might suppose that 
you had murdered him ! ” 

‘1 almost swooned at the frightful possibility 
of such a charge. “ Here, sit down,” said Mr 
Lamport, looking at me suspiciously. “ Your 
reappearance at such a moment and for such a 
flim.sy purpose, hears, let me tell you, a very 
suspicious interpretation. I do not say you have 
killed my poor friend;” here his voice sank; “but 
1 tell you, that if you depose to the police what 
you have just told me, you will be locked up. 
Ay, Mr Sleigh, I will myself recomnieud your 
arrest ! ” 

‘1 was now tborougbly alarmed, and I asked 
in a subdued manner what I was to do. “ Keep 
to the plain facts, Mr Sleigh. Say that yon heard 
the rej)ort of a pistol, and upon entering the 

E rivate office, found Mr Garston deml.” Mr 
laiiiport watched me sharply for a wliile ; and 
abnq^tly said : “ Where was tlie pistol ? ” — “ In 
his hand.” — “ That will do, Mr Sleigh ! ” cried he, 
almost triiimpliantl}’, and with a sigh of relief. 
“You can swear to that?” — “Yes; I am sure of 
that.” — “Very good. Now, be careful, my good 
fellow. Bemenibc'r your wife and family ! You 
might get into a dreadful dilemma. 1 assure you, 
many a man has been hanged upon less evidence 
than there is against y«)ii ! ” 

‘The appalling incidents of the past hour, my 
weak health, for 1 am not a strong man, and the 
terror of being »'iccns(‘d of the niunler, so affected 
me, that 1 became utterly unnerved. 

‘I reached home that night more dead than 
alive. Indeed, ]Mr Tjaniport had to accoinjmny 
me from the police-station, after I bad given my 
version of finding Mr Garston. The instinct of 
self-preservation enabled me to confine my state.- 
ments to the facts of bearing the rejiort of a pistol 
and the finding of Mr Garston bleeding on the 
floor with the pistol in his hand. 

‘I repeated this at the coronel’^s inquest; and 
I was so ill after giving my evidence, that I hud 
to return home, where 1 remained for several 
weeks. A thousand times since, 1 have regriitted 
that I did not tell all that I knew ; for each day 
I am more convinced that Mr Garston was 
murdered, and that his partner committed the 
deed.’ 

1 had sat in mute amazement during the 
relation of the cashier’s story. WJien he con- 
cluded, I was still more confounded ; for there 
now arose the question of what to do? If Mr 
Lamport was guilty of his partner’s dcatli, lie 
must be punished. But how could I set the 
machinery of justice in motion? It was not niy 
affair. Tliis poor craven must do his duty. Why, 
in the name of all that is righteous, had he made 
me his confidant ? 

‘I d(j not see any relevancy in your telling 
me this dreadful tale,’ I said, after "pondering a 
few moments. ‘You should go to the police. 
Why have you divulged what you have told, to 
me, of all men in the world ? ’ 

The cashier looked at me: ‘Because I believe 
that Mr Lampoii; is again committing murder.* 

I jumped from my chair as if shot. ‘Upon 
whom ? ’ 1 cried ; while one of those electric 
revelations, which burst upon ' us sometimes, 
answered my question before it had passed the 
cashier’s lips. 


PAVEMENT PORTRAITS. 
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‘ Miss Qiirston ! * 

‘Oh, horriblfi, most horrible !* I groanerl. ‘Fool, 
dolt, that 1 am, not to have seen before this whose 
hand it was that has been frustrating my efforts. — 
Sir,* T cried in a fi’enzy of excitement, ‘ 1 fear you 
liave come too late ! * 

I paced the room in agony, thinking furiously 
over tlie means to arrest the machinations of the 
foulest of traitors, and at the same time how to 
bring him to justice. Presently, T felt the im- 
perative need of caution, and the danger of pre- 
cipitate action, both for Miss Garston’s sake and 
my own reputation. 

‘What jiroof do you give me of this further 
charge against Mr Lamport?* I asked, after T 
had come to a speedy and final review of the 
situation of things. 

‘ This ! * answered the cashier, putting a jihial 
before me. 

I opened it eagerlv and smelt it, and was 
struck with the same odour whicli I liail remarked 
in the tuberoses. It had the same effect also ; 
as 1 continued to inhale it, a heavy languor 
seemed to creep over my brain. 

‘ Where did you get this ? ’ 1 demanded, putting 
in the cork and placing the phial u^joii the 
table. 

‘I took it from Mr Lamport*s desk last night. 
A suspicious man finds sinister hints in every 
act of the object he suspects. I connected the 
visits of an old Italian to Mr Lamport, with 
some nefarious scheme ; for he has gone from 
bad to worse during the past few inontlis. I had 
the Italian watclied by my son ; and be found 
that the man was a sort of herbalist, living in 
a low part of the town. Inquiry proved that 
he had a diiliious reinitation. I found, from 
what I learned of tlie hejilth of Miss Garston, 
that her condition became worse after this Italian 
began to ciill upon my employer. Yon may 
perhaps understand that I felt the deepest interest 
in the poor young lady. The housekeeper at 
Mr Lamport’s residence is a friend of my wife’s, 
and so we have been kept informed of what has 
been going on. But it was only when you were 
called in to see INliss Garston, that her illness 
became very alarming. Somehow, she lias got 
worse since ; and fearing, from what I heard 
yesterday, that lier life was in danger, I found 
myself compelled to call upon you. One thing 
has led to another ; and now yon know how 
awfully my destiny is mingled with that of your 
patient.* 

‘Does Mr Lamport know that this phial has 
been removed ? ’ I asked. 

‘ No ; it came last night after he had gone. 
The Italian would not have left it, but that 
I said Mr Lamport might return. He did not. 
I ventured to do a bold thing. I took it, hoping 
that it might give some clue.’ 

‘I will have it analysed,* I said, ‘and make 
experiments with it myself also. But I must 
first return to Miss Garston, whom I left asleep. 
Call for me again this evening ; and we will have 
a further conference upon this dangerous man’s 
doings, and concert means for dealing with 
him.* 

Wc separated. 

I hurried to my patient, who lay in a state 
of extreme exhaustion. Her mind appeared to 
wander ; and 1 feiired that she had sunk too low 


for recovery. I was terribly perplexed. So weak 
was she, that I feared if I introduced a strange 
doctor, the agitation might be fatal to her. Yet 
the oyerwhelming responsibility of acting by 
myself in such a crisis staggered me. I was so 
young, so ini'xperieuced in worldly devices, that 
1 trembled at the alteriuitives before me. I could 
not contjiin the secret longer ; and leaving my 
patient in the charge of the housekeeper, with 
instructions to apply restoratives if Miss Garston 
grew worse, and with orders to Mr Lamport’s 
coachman to have all ready for bringing me 
quickly, if I should he wanted, I hastened home, 
to consult the only counsellor that I dared confide 
in at the moincnbiiis juncture. My mother was 
a clear-headed, brave woman, with much resource 
in difficulty, and wdth that alert perception of 
the right thing to do in an emergeiKjy, which 
make some women remarkable. 

She was not so confounded by my revelations 
as I cxp(ieted. She remamed cool and thoughtful 
to the end, wasting no time in needless ejjic Na- 
tions. I was astonished, and not a little com- 
forted, to find such help as she afforded by her 
criticism and her recommendations. Together, 
we planned a scdieme to meet the emeigeney — 
to do all that was possible to save Miss Garston’s 
life, and to obbiin proofs of Mr Lamport’s 
criminality, if criminal he were. My mother 
was somiiwhat unassured of the cashier’s veracity 
in some points, thinking tliat he might he mis- 
taken. Still, she believed that Mr Lamport was 
guilty in a certain degree. 

I returned to Mr Lamport’s residence, greatly 
i*elieve<l in my mind, and far more capable of 
doing my duty than in my previous agitated 
state. My patient continued in the same deep 
languor. Towards ufttTnoon she rallied a little. 
1 apjilied a n(*w remedy. It had a speedy and 
encouraging effect. But it proved that the 
contents of the pliial were poison ; for my remedy 
was an antidote to what I judged it contained. 
I was only abh^ as yet to form a very imperfect 
opinion of the noxious ingredients ; but I was 
satisfied that I was ii])on tlie i*ight track. 

When Mr Lamport came home at six o’clock, 
I was able to nqiort a decided change for the 
better in my patient. He assumed an air of 
joy at tlie news ; but it soon gave place to an 
exju’ession of anxiety. We dined together, and 
I studied my host with an intensity which, 
had he observed it, must have rendered him far 
from comfortable. 


PAVEMKNT PORTRAITS. 

A CITY WOMAN. 

‘Woman is the lesser man,* sings Tennyson 
through the mouth of the jilted lover of Locksley 
Hall, She rmy be ; but I doubt whether Amy’s 
cousin would have been allowed to be so dogmatic 
in this utterance if the poet-laureate had ever 
seen this lady of, let us say, Little Lombard Court, 
Daily, for six days in the week, a faded green 
omnibus plying between Bow and the Bonk bears 
to the City this business lady. Every day, punc- 
tually at 9.45 A.M., when the door of the omnibus 
in question is opened by the conductor at its 
journey’s end, a plump leg, clothed in a black- 
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cloth hoot and spotless white stocking, may be 
seen to descend carefully from the straw-covered 
floor of the vehicle on to the step behind, followed 
by another leg of precisely similar proportions 
and covering ; and when both legs are firmly 
on the stej), the black bombazine drapery of 
their owner falls quickly over their momentarily 
exposed graces, and their proprietor lands safely 
on the road. Here then stands exposed to view 
the City Woman. 

A curious little figure it is, and well worth 
looking at for a moment. The two things that 
mostly strike one about ifi are its solidity and its 
blackness. So firmly does the City Woman stiind 
on the ground, as she waits for a moment for 
her change from the conductor, that she looks 
as if she were rooted there, and wouhl reejuin*. 
picks and spades to effect her removal ; and so 
black are lier garments, that the.y cast quite a 
gloom around her. One would think that her 
life was passed at the edge of the grave, an»l 
that slie buried her nearest and dearest every 
day. 

Slowly and methodically does this dai-k ‘por- 
trait* move away to its daily work. Along 
Cornhill it goes, and runs to earth, as it were, 
up one of the numerous courts on the right hand 
side of that thoroughfare, looking eastward. No 
sooner, however, has the dignified dark one 
turned out of the very public way of Cornhill, 
than some of her solemn dcportimuit seems to go 
from her, and the wheeling gait breaks into quite 
a little trot as sbo draws near t() her goal. This 
is a curious old-fashioned shop, with a front of 
many panes of glass, all whitened, to prevent the 
interior of the establishment being seen ; and with 
a quaint little narrow doorway, through which 
the City Woman can only just pass without 
rumpling her sable garments. There is no name 
over the shop-front ; there is no occasion for that, 
for the place is os well known in the City as 
the Monument itself. It is the old-established 
luncheon-house of Tupp, to which the sombre 
‘portrait’ has led us, and that solid female is its 
present proprietor. 

. Who Tupp was, nobody knows ; but he — if it 
was a he — must long since hav<j joined the 
majority, for the almost obliterated inscription, 
‘Established in 17G8,* appears in faded brown 
paint as a legend over the mantel-jiiece in the 
principal of the two rooms in which the business 
is conducted. No one cares to know about the 
passed-away Tupp. It is sufficient that the 
present owner of the place is called * Mrs Tupp * 
by all her customers, and has been so called by 
all who liavc known the shop for how many years 
it would be ungallant to record. 

Three handmaidens of remarkably clean appear- 
ance and quiet demeanour receive tlieir mistress 
with respectful and undemonstrative greeting, 
and tlien resume their interrupted occupation of 
cutting up loaves of bread and filling baskets with 
the slices ; makinjj sandwiches from a splendid 
York ham and nice-looking bread and outter; 


peeling hard-boiled eggs ; slicing a prime Cheshire 
cheese ; dividing pork pies into quarters, and 
piling cold sausages into pyramids ; for at Tiipp’s, 
nothing more in the wav of eatables than these 
things can be procured. The original Tupp 
seems to have made an irrevocable law for tlie 
conduct of this establishment, that the line was 
to be drawn at cold sausages and pork pics, 
and within this line the present Tupp rigidly 
keeps. But the glory of Tupp’s is its beer. 
Not in all London is such ale or stout to be 
found ; and in this circumstance lies the secret 
of the suec(iss and popularity of the place ; for 
that it is successful and popular, we sliall pre- 
sently see. 

Divested of her black shawl and bonnet, the 
respected proprietress, afUT a short absence, re- 
appears among her handmaidens. She looks, 
perhaps, even more curious in her business habili- 
ments than she did when enveloped in tlie con- 
cealing folds of her walking attire. The first 
thing that arrests the observers attention on 
beholding Mrs Tupp divested of her outer cover- 
ings, is an extraordiriar)’- black wig. Brushed 
almost to reflective shininess, this lujadgear adorns 
a dome-like forehead, and passes away in two 
broad Day-and-Martin-like streams, one over each 
ear, into an immense sort of reservoir at the back 
of her head. 

There are no eyebrows on Mrs Tupp’s face ; but 
this deficiency is made up ibr by the broad rim 
of a pair of spectacles firmly fixed on the bridge 
of her nose ; for were eyebrows worn by Mrs Tupp, 
it is doubtful whether they would be visible 
behind such a screen as this rim mjikes. Her 
manner, like her mcmiy is cold. She encourages 
no familiarity on th(i part of her enstomers, 
amongst whom there is a diversity of opinion os 
to whelber she is maid or wife or widow. She 
moves like a spc'ctaclcil sphinx among her plates 
and glasses ; and the riddle of her life, if asked 
by aiiy, is solved by none. 

As twelve o’clock in the day approaches, 
customers begin to arrive ; and from noon until 
six P.M., a nev(;r-ceasing little tide of men flows 
in and out of Tiipp’s in Little Lombard Court, 
attacking the bread, cheese, sausages, pies, eggs, 
and Blind wiches, until, when the latter liour strikes, 
not a crumb of edibles is left in the place. 

During these six hours, Mrs Tupp has ample 
opportunity of reviewing tlirough her spectacles a 
very large contingent of the City army of desk- 
workers. Seedy old men, wdth coats wliite at 
the elbows from over-wear, creep in and have a 
fourpenny lunch — bread, cheese, and a glass of 
beer — which they buy at the counter, and carry 
away to a corner to eat. Dainty, dapper, 
young men, who at night blossom into gorgeous 
members of the ‘Masher* fraternity, cotiio and 
block up the counter while they munch a sand- 
wich and discuss the latest burlesque over their 
glass of ‘bitter.* Severe men, neither yourm 
nor old, but of a sort of iron-gray tint, rush 
in, snap up a sausage and bolt it as though 
to spend a moment out of business during busi- 
ness hours were a heinous offence. SmaU boys 
just out of school, who believe themselves to be 
full-grown men of the world because they are ‘ in 
the City,* saunter up to the counter, and select 
with great judgment the crustiest piece of 
‘household* and the daintiest piece or cheese. 
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A bank porter, a commissionaire, or a policeman, 
occasionally lends colour to the scene ; but these 
last never do more than buy sandwiches for 
which they have been sent, or quaff beer in a 
mild and hasty manner at the door ; for Mrs 
Tupp looks at them from over her spectacles, and 
to oe subjected to such a gaze as this is to lose 
one’s * staying-power/ 

All sorts and conditions of men con, however, 
have bite and sup at Mrs Tupp’s hands. But 
while they are within her domain — such is her 
influence — even the wildest of her customers has 
to ch(*ck his flow of spirits. ‘Decorum* is 
written on the Tnppian brow ; and from those 
epectayles in front of the Tuppian eyes there 
irradiates a chilling influence of the proprieties 
sufficient to curb the most rackety fellow that 
ever stepped. If the coiivcirsation should get 
too loud, the raising of Mrs Tupp’s right hand 
holding a black-handled knife which she has 
been perhaps polishing with the cloth in her left, 
is enough to reduce at once the speakers* tones to 
the level which suits the hostess’s ideas as to what 
is proper ; and all the customers — men as they 
arc— subinit without a murniur to Mrs Tupp’s 
rule while under Mrs Tu])p’s roof. 

I only once saw Mrs Tupp ruffled, and the 
cause of the distui*bance of the good woman’s 
tMluanimity was merely the simple entrance into 
the house of one of her own sex who wanted 
reJ'rebliiiient. The scene was ciTtainly curious, 
and to the men who W(Te in the place was 
inexplicable. Tliis is what happened. A respect- 
able mi<ldle-aged woman, with a large reticule 
in her hand, and a large bonnet on her head, 
flustered and hot, probably from her w’ant of 
acquaintance with City ways and customs, entered 
the shop and went in rather a wobbling way 
towards the counter. Her Journey from the 
door to the counter was not long, not more than 
five yards ; but wliile she was making it, I ob- 
served Mrs Tupp, like a lien before whose coop an 
impertinent dog is making investigations — swell- 
ing out and growing quite stiff and upright — 
assume an attitude which betokened that she 
rcgai’ded the would-be customer as a being 
belonging to an unknown sex of an unrecognised 
and antagonistic race. 

‘ Wliat is it you may please to want, ’m 1 * 

‘Well,* stammered the stranger, ‘I think 1*11 
have a roll, and some butter, and, O yes I an 
egg, if you *11 be so good ; and, and ’ 

‘You must go somewhere else,’ was the quiet, 
cruel reply of the Tupp, flung in just when the 
hungry woman had arrived at quite an interesting 
and appetising part of her order — ‘You must go 
somewhere else.* 

The stranger evidently did not understand. 
She thought, perhaps, that this mandate to move 
on was merely an indication that she was to seek 
another part of the premises for her refreshment- 
taking, for she said : ‘ Very well, mum ; will 
vou show me the way?* With a sweep of her 
knife, which had something quite commanding 
in it, Mrs Tupp indicated — the door ! 

The surprise of the stranger was genuine, 
and she seemed rooted to the spot while she 
gasped out : ‘ What do you mean, mum?* 

‘1 mean,* Mrs Tupp answered, ‘that we don’t 
servo persojis here ; * and having said this, the 
relentless hostess turned her back on us all, and 


seemed, from the shrugging of her shoulders, 
to be asking her maids whether they ‘ever saw 
the like of that before.* 

The poor stranger, now in speechless perplexity 
at the glances of dozens of cuiious male eyes 
which were directed towards her, someliow got 
to the door and out of it, and was no more 
seen. 


LEAD-rOlSONING AND ITS BEMEDY. 

Many of our most important chemical manu- 
factures cannot he carried on without serious 
detriment to the health of the workpeojilc, unless 
a number of necessary Jirecautions are taken. 
The manufacture of w'liite-lead is one of these, 
and has been for upwards of a century tlie cause 
of a veiy distressing malady known as lead- 
poisoning or lead“Colic. People who pass much 
of their time in white-lead works, or wlio fre- 
quently manipulate colours containing lead, arc a^»t 
to be struck down with this insidious disease, 
which in most cases comes on gradually, hut in 
some with extraordinary rapidity. Sickness and 
violent colics accomi)anied by constipation arc the 
first symptoms, and in a short time a bluish tint 
is observed on the edges of the gums. After a 
time, neuralgic pains, paralysis, and epilepsy, may 
supervene. It is a serious disease, and often 
veiy obstinate as regaT'ds treatment. 

So much illness of this description has arisen 
of late years, and the number of deaths from lead- 
poisoning have increased so ra])idly with the 
extension of the white-lead manufacture, that 
the subject is at the present time attracting very 
considerable attention in Great Britain. The 
recent Report of the Chief Inspector of Factories 
certainly presentvS a most deplorable picture of 
the condition of the men and women engaged in 
works of this kind. It is only in a small minority 
of cases that certain precautions are attempted in 
oriler to prevent wholesale piasoniiig. The Report 
shows us that in the generality of cases the persons 
emifloyed in the white-lead works — who are of 
course ignorant of the physiological properties 
of lead and its compounds — receive no warning 
from their employers of the dangers of their 
employment, and are left without instructions as 
to the means of avoiding them. In St Leonards, 
Shoreditch, twenty-three sufferers from lead- 
poisoning were admitted into the parish infirmary 
in eighteen montlis ; three of them died, and in 
several other cases the health of the suffei’ers was 
ruined for ever. During only twelve months, 
fifty-four cases of lead -poisoning were received 
into the Ilolborn Workhouse Infirmary ; and the 
same story repeats itself in numerous other in- 
stances. In fact, matters in this reject have 
arrived at such a crisis that the Chicrinspector 
very properly considers that legislation is impera- 
tively required to render the necessary precautions 
compulsory in all white-lead works. But alas ! 
these precautions, however carefully they may be 
carried out, are quite inadequate to put a stop 
to the evil. The introduction of the suety-lamp 
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lias not done away with disastrous explosions in 
coal-mines ; and compelling men and women 
engaged in lead-works to wear respirators, and 
to wash their liands before meals, &c., will not 
eradicate lead-poisoning. The very fju-t of living 
day by day in an atmosphere of lead-dust, which 
penetrates the month, the nostrils, and the pores 
of the skin — the fact of being constantly in contact 
with so insidious a substance, must sooner or later 
tell upon the strongest constitutions, in spite of all 
precautions, however rational in appearance. 

But lead-poisoning does not stop at white-load 
works ; plumbers, glaziers, and painters, sufhir 
from it frequently ; for white-lead, in tlie form of 
puttjr, mastics, and colonies or pigments, finds its 
way into a vast nuiuber of places where we least 
expect it. When we purchase a fine green or red 
paint, which the oil-and-c.olour man assures us 
is perfectly harmless, we little suspect that more 
than half of that colour is white-lead. Though 
the green, the blue, or the red substances them- 
selves may be innocuous, they are alway.s largcdy 
diluted with white, to bring them to llie proper 
shade and cause them to ‘cover’ well; and in 
this way, until very recently, white-lead has been 
exclusively employed as the ba.sis of all coloured 
pigments. 

But, it may be asked, why do not chemists 
discover some safe material to take the place of 
white-lead 1 This is no doubt an easy (piestion 
to ask, and rational enough. The problem has 
been, however, one of the most dillicult in the 
whole realm of chemistry. The late Dr Stenhouse, 
a most eminent chemist, formerly Professor at 
Edinburgh, grappled with the problem, and intro- 
duced a light-coloured antimony paint which is 
far less dangerous than wdjitc-lead ; but it was 
proved to be only applicable as a basis for coloured 
pigments, and would not take the place? of white- 
lead us a pure white colour. Before Stenhouse, 
oxide of zinc had been propo.sed as a safe sub- 
stitute for white-lead, and has lon<j been manu- 
factured for that purpose ; but altliough be^auti- 
fully white, it does not work so well, or ‘ cover ' 
so weH as white-lead, and appears to be more 
expensive. More recently, anotlier kind of white 
zinc pigment known as ‘ Griffiths’ PaUiiit White,’ 
has proved far more satisfactory in this rc.spect, 
and appears likely to supersede white-lead alto- 
gether. For several years its manufacture was kt*j>t 
a profound secret ; but Dr Phip.son of London 
made known its composition in a paper read at 
the International Congress of Ilygicm*, held at 
Paris in August 1878, and called attention to its 
merits. It is now larg«dy manufactured in Liver- 
pool by Messrs Griffiths and Berdoe ; aiul if it 
were as widely known as it deserves to be, w^e 
should in all probability hear no more of lead- 
poisoning from this particular cause. 

This new white pigment, which possesses all 
the properties of wiute-lead without its danger.^ is 
a compound of sulphur, oxygen, and zinc. We 
are informed that there has never been a case of 
illness among the workmen engaged in its manu- 
facture. By mixing it with nun-poisonous blues, 
reds, yellows, &c., a whole scries of beautiful and 
harmless pigments have been produced, which 
rival in every respect the same pigments liaving 
a basis of white-lead. 

The remedy for lead-poisoning, as far as colours 
and pigments are concerned, has, therefore, been 


found, and is available to the public. This is 
no mean result, as the great majority of cases 
of this disease emanate entirely from the mauu- 
fixeture or use of wdiite-lead pigments ; and those 
which are traced to the action of water upon 
lead-pipes and cisterns form a very minute pro- 
portion. The chemist has done his duty to society 
by discovering a substance which is a perfect and 
harmless substitute for the dangerous white-lead, 
and it only remains now for the public to take 
advantage of this cliscovery. 


CUriD AND THE MAIDEN. 

‘ Nauoiity On pill ! sauuy eU ! 

Tell me sonietiung of thyself. 

Many tales of thee 1 ’n? told, 

False and true, and now and old ; 

Oh, those tales, so old yel new, 

Tell me, Cupid, are they true ? 

I have never felt, thy dart ; 

Steeled against thcc is my heart. 

1 am heait and fancy free ; 

Love can never conquer me ! 

Still, sly areiier, I would fain 
Learn the secrets of thy reign. 

What dark arts df)st thou employ ? 

Tell me, little sauey boy. 

Is there poison in thy stings ? 

For what use are those swift wings ? 

Swift to come, and swdft to go, 

X^rithee, Cux)id, art thou so V 

‘ Lovely Maiden, frank as fair, 

Cupid bids tbee now beware, 

For the time has come at last 
When my chains shall bind thee fust. 

Hast thou never felt the smart 
Caused by my iinciTing dart ? 

Hast thou all my wiles defied ? 

Entrance to thy heart denied ? 

Then ’tis time that Love should come. 

In thy breast to make his home. 

Maiden, sliall I tell thee wliy 
I have alw'ays passed thee by ? 

Wliy that pure, proud heart of thino 
'Woi'ships not before my shrine ? 

I 've delayed, fair Maid, thus long 
But to make my power more strong. 

Skill and care have furined this dart, 

Which transfixes now thy heart. 

Fear not ! — thine arc pleasing ills ; 

Cupid wounds, but rarely kills ! 

* Lovely M.aiden, frank as fair. 

Where is now that haughty air ? 

Conscious blushes dye thy cheek ; 

Tongue scarce dure essay to sj)eak. 

Has thy cold heart tender grown ? 

Has thy proud defiance flown ? 

Art thou still so fancy free? 

Or has Cupid conquered thee ? 

Kosy fetters thou slialt wear ; 

Fair are they, and light as fair ; 

For, believe me, all my arts, 

Nature, gracious Dame, imparts. 

If to nature true thou be, 

Cu))id shall be true to thee ; 

Swift to come, and slow to go, 

Such is Love — thou 'It find it so 1* 

Flurbnob Nixoir. 
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r II 0 S P H O R E S ( ^ E N C E. 

There is jilloat tamoiiji' us iniu li miscoinpriilionsion 
of wlijit tlic term ‘pliosphoTVJjcence* jiroperl}’^ im- 
plitis. This is (!sj)i*eijilly to he noti'd on hoard sea- 
going ships, W’liero the expression, ‘the phosplioriis 
on the water,* is freipiently heard in the mouths of 
otherwise w'ell-edueated people, as well as among 
the seamen. Now, phosphoiais is wliat is termed 
a metalloid or non-inetallie. substance, one of the 
elements of chemistry, forming various compounds 
■with other bodies, and having the property of 
being luminous uruh'r fixed conditions. Plios- 
phoresceiice, on the other hand, is the property 
which some bodies po.'ssess of being luminous in 
the dark without the emission of sensible heat, .and 
is observable in various bodies, licpiid and stdid, 
organic and inorganic, rhosjihoresceiice has no 
necessary connection with phosphorus, neither 
does the term imply the presence of phosidi(»rus. 
The luminous appearance on tlu', sea is correctly 
described as ‘ phosphorescence ; ’ yet that pheno- 
menon is not due to phosjihonis in any shape or 
form. 

Another mistake into wdiich people are liable 
to fall is in supposing that phosphorescence 
implies combustion. This it does in some cases, 
but by no means in all. It is gencjrally asserted 
by those wlio have studied tlie subject, that 
phosphorescence may be induced in five different 
ways. We prefer to describe it liere as arising 
in six varieties of manner, subdividing one of 
those usually set forth. Thus, the phenomenon 
may be the product of oxidation or combustion 
at a low temperature ; or it may appeal* spon- 
taneously ; or it may be induced by heat ; or be 
caused by mechanical action ; or by electricity ; 
or by exposure to sunlight — insolation, as it is 
called. 

In the first place, then, phospliorescencc may be 
the result of slow combustion in certain bodies. 
This is chiefly exemplified in phosphorus itself, 
which, when exposed to the air, combines ■with the 
oxygtiii contained in it. Phosphorous acid is thus 
formed, the process giving rise to the luminous 


appearance of the suhstjince in the dark. This 
o\idati(»n is ideiitic.'il with what we term comb is- 
tion. The decay or dece)mpositi()n of animal 
ami vcgt‘tal)l(^ matter is slow combustion. Inflam* 
niabh* gases are set free, which combine with the 
oxygen of the air, and form a luminous halo 
about the decaying structures. This may fre- 
fpiently be observed on dead fish in warm weather. 
The Will-o’-thc-wisp or Ja(k-a- Lantern of our 
marshes is due to the siime cause. 

riioHphorescence may arise spontaneously, as 
in the first case, so far as can be decided by 
ordinary tests, without being the result of com- 
bustion. Of this kind is the most wonderful illus- 
tration of the phenomenon — namely, the light on 
the sea. Frequently observable in almost every 
part of the ocean, this has excited tlie awe, admira- 
tion, and curiosity of simple and sage, poet and , 
philosopher alike. One of the finest descriptions | 
of its appearance may be foiiml in JVw Lord of 
tlie Ishs : 

Awaked before the ru.shinff prow, 

Tlie iiiiiiiic fires of ocean glow. 

Those lightnings of the wave ; 

■Wild sparkles crest the broken tides. 

And, flashing round, the vessel’s sides 
AVith elvisli lustre lave. 

While, far behind, their livid light 
To the dark billows of the night 
A gloomy splendour gave. 

It seems as if old Ocean shakes 
From his dark brow the lucid flakes 
In envious pageantry, 

’J'o match the inctoor-light that streaks 
Grim Hecla's midnight sky. 

Other bards besides Sir Walter Scott have 
descril)e<l this appc'arancc, but none more truth- I 
fully or beautifully. Physicists have experi- ■ 
mented and speculated on its special causes ; but 
the field of inquiry still remains open. More 
than t)ne theory has been broached to account 
for marine ])hosphorescencc ; but none appears 
wholly sufficient or satisfactory. The most 
generally I’eceived opinion is that the light 
proceeds from animalcules. Various marine ani- 
mals seem to possess phosphorescent power, 
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especinlly radiates, pt>lyps, infusoria, and the like. 
Some assert that these creatures have special 
luminous orj^ans, like the glow-worm and fi ro- 
ily. Others sui)pose that they secrete a kind of 
luminous mucus, which cove.rs their bodies, 
and is even still phosphorescent when detached 
from tlunu and dissolved in the water. This 
theory might be siiiFicient, were it incontestiibly 
proved ; but, unfortunately, there yet remains 
some doubt, owing to the varying nature of 
the circumstances under which the phospho- 
rescence becomes visible. Thus, while some ob- 
servers have noted that animalcules hiken fi^oin 
the sea and placed in a vessel of dark water have 
instantaneously caused the whole of that water 
to become phosphorescent, others have vainly 
endeavoured to detect any light given olT from 
such animalcules as could be iapturc<l at a time 
when the water was vividly Inmiiioiis. 

Personal observathjus in the Atlantic, Pacific, 
and Indian Oceans, have hul tlie writer to infer 
that not one but several distinct causes openihi 
in producing the phosphorescence of tlie sea. 
The-ro are times when electricity wtnild seem 
to have some very active agcuicy in inducing 
the light, the phosphorescence laiving been most 
marked whim the air was heavily charged with 
that subtle fluid, and growing fainter as (iis])ersion 
occurred. Again, sunlight seems occa^iomilly to 
influence the phenomenou. In some latitudes, 
there exist patches of sea where phosphorescence 
seems to stream ii[)\vttr(l3 from the ilepths, and 
these neighhourlioods an*, known to observant 
seamen, who imagine that there an^ ‘beds of 
phosphorus under the water.* It may be that 
this effect is due to mariue animals. 

Granting that the organs of iiiiimals are tlie 
producers of the light, or that the mucus they 
secrete is so, we are still as far from our point 
as ever. What is the exact chemical or physical 
cause of this phosphore.scence ? That is what 
wo require to know. 

The hypothesis — for it is really no more than 
that — put forward to account for this phospho- 
rescence in marine animals, argiie.s that they are 
provided with special organs ; that such organs 
secrete a mucus containing fat and other matters ; 
that this, in decomposing, produces a species of 
combustion attended with the evolution of light. 
This theory, however, is open to some obji*c- 
tions. Possibly, when the iiitimute correlation 
and interchangeability of the physical forces 
become more fully understood, tJic explanation 
of the sea’s ijbosphorescence will be taken out 
of the realm of conjecture. The ocean is n vast 
laboratory, wherein much matter, botli organic 
and inorganic, is conslaiitly being diffededj 
undergoing change in its elementary combina- 
tions. To effect such processes, various form'< 
of physical force ai-e at work. Motion, heat, 
and chemical affinity play their known parts, 
and the influence of the rest is more than sus- 
pected. The action and play of these through the 
water, and especially among the matters dissolved 
in it, may be the exact cause of marine phospho- 
rescence. 

Another very well-known kind of jdiospho- 
rescence is that of the glow-worm and the fire- 
fly, which are provide with special organs 


that secrete a li<piid having luminous proper- 
ties. The glow-worm — and probably also the 
fire-fly — seem able to light up their little lamp, 
or to extinguish it, by an act of will. But liere, 
again, we liave no more than conjecture to aid 
us in asciuLaining the particular cause of the 
phosphorescence. Analysis of the secreted 
substance, and the how and why of its luminous 
property, controlled by the creature of which 
it is a living pui*t, have yet to be finally deter- 
mined. 

In the vegetable world there are some in- 
stances of spontaneous phosphorescence. ‘Poke- 
weed’ emits a greenish lustre in the dark; and 
the juice of a Brazilian i>laiit {Cipo cana^ium) 
13 luminous for some hours after being drawn. 

! Various arpiatic ])hints, the Rhizoinorpha suhter- 
raiica and otlicrs, witli sundry of the Fungus 
tribes, arti iiKirc or less phosphorescent. Some 
flowers, the marigold amt scarlet poppy among 
others, are said to emit phosphorescent flashes 
shortly after huiidowii. 

Phosphorescence may bo induced by heat. 
Many soli<ls ])liosphoresce when heated between 
.050® and 750' Palir. Of these may be ini'iitioned 
tlie dianioml, lliior-spar, oyster-shells, &c. The 
light is usually of a bluish or violet tinge. The 
well-known lime-light is an instance of the 
hrilliaiit phosphorescent proT>erty of lime at a 
high temperature. Such boftii's as are phospho- 
rescent after exposure to sunlight, will have their 
degree of luminosity increased by the applica- 
tion of heat. 

Phosphorescence may be induced by mecha- 
nical action. Certain bodies when submitted to 
friction, liammcred smartly, or violently broken 
or torn, will iihosplioresce. The light they emit 
may be given off in sudden flashes, or it may 
be continuous Ibr a sliort time. Of this kind 
is the light given off from quartz, wlu*ii it is 
ponmlcd in the dark ; as, similarly, from rock-salt, 
fluor-spar, sugar, and other materi.'ils. In both 
this varii‘ty of jihosphorcscence and the last, the 
cause would seem to be due to the interchange- 
ability of physical forces. Thus, in the one 
case, heat becomes converted into light within 
the structure of the body operated upon ; in 
the other, it is motion which changes into 
light. 

Phosphorescence may be induced by electri- 
city. Here w(i have another exaTn])le of change 
from onti force to another. This is peculiiuly 
well illustratiid, because the botlies that will 
phosphoresce during or after the action upon 
them of a current of electricity, arc themselves 
nfjii-coiiductors of eliictricity. On the other hand, 
phosphorescence cannot be induced by this cause 
in good electrical conductors, such as metals, for 
exampli*. The explanation must appi‘ar obvious. 
In non-conductors, the electric current is wholly 
or partially checked ; it cannot traverse their 
structures. The force, therefore, must expend 
itself by conversion, and thus light appears. 
Bodies that originally possessed the power of 
being rendered luminous by licat or insolation, 
and that have lost that j)ow(‘,r for some reason, 
may have their former sensibility restored to 
them by a discharge of electricity through them. 
A lump of sugar will be rendered brilliantly 
luminous by a discharge of electricity through 
it, and will continue to phosphoresce for a short 
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timo after. Many other eubritonces are affected 
ill the same way. 

Phosphorescence m.'iy be induced by insola- 
tion — that is, by exposure to sunli^dit. Tins is 
a very remarkable and interesting variety of the 
phenoiniinon. About the year 1004, an lUilian 
artisan accidentally discovered the means of 
prepnring sulphide of barium in a phospho- 
resceiit form, by heating heavy-spar with com- 
bustible substances. The discovery created a good 
deal of excitement during the course of the 
seventeenth century, so much so indeed, that a 
family name<l Logani, who possi'ssed a monopoly 
of the secret, conti-ived to amass some wealth 
by* the sale of what was known as ‘ Boh>giia 
Stone.* Similar to tliis are various substances, 
subsequently discovercid, which are all ren- 
dered strongly phosj)hnresccnt iifter exposure 
to the sun*s rays. LiiUdy, an attempt has been 
made to render of some pra(di(;ai utility this 
property i)Osscssed by certain inimu'als. A few 
years ago, a Mr P>ajmain ])ateiiled a pigment, 
with which is incor})orated smne prepared mineral 
having the property of becoming liiminons after 
insolation, and remaining so for some hours. 
This Luminous Paint has been used for clock- 
faces, match-boxes, the lettering on the cover of 
a book, placards, picturiis, and other matters that 
it seeined desirable to render visible in the dai k. 
Probably the Ix'-st use to which it has l»eeii put is 
that of being painted over diving-dresses, which are 
thus reudereu phosjdiorescent, enabling the diver 
to distinguish objects at the bottom of the water. 

Of the various inorganic substances known to 
possess this luminous property, the siilj/aides of 
calcium and of strontium clKTiiical cuiiibinations 
of sulphur with lime, and "Nvith the earth called 
strontia — do so in the most marked degree. 
When well prepared, the phosphorescence lasts for 
a number of hours after exposure to sunlight. 
The luminosity is UMially of a violet tinge, 
and it may he*, excited by other light tliaii that 
of the suii. Candle and gjus llamea induce it 
feebly, the electric light very vividly, it being 
richest in chemical lays. Tt has been hnind 
that the colours f)F the ]»hosphorescence viiry 
in the different sensitive substances, and that 
different rays also variously affect the tints. 
Experiment(*rs have thus been enabled to prepare 
very beautiful and curious j)ictures. 

ONE FALSE, BOTH FAIR; 

OR, A HARD KNOT. 

CHArTER XXV.— LORD PUTNEY. 

‘ Clare, my dear child, this once, indeed, I can 
take no denial. The stiason, remember, is draw- 
ing to a close, and Lady JMinim’s party furnishes 
an occasion not to be lost. If it wtiro a mere 
question of pleasure,’ continued Lady Barbara 
didactically, ‘I should be the last to urge you 
to do what I know is, very properly, so un- 
congenial to jrour feelings. As it is, your sense of 
the duty which you ow’e to the name you be.iir, 
and to the family, must prompt you to make the 
effort. Your presence in Society, and the warm 
welcome you are certain to receive, my de^r, 
wiU be the best possible contradiction of the 
unpleasant rumours that arc now becoming rife 
in London. And this, though every one worth 


mentioning,* added Lady Barbara superbly, ‘will 
be there, is still a serious, quiet sort of thing, 
to which you may perfectly well go.* 

‘I thought you told me, Aunt Barbaric* remon- 
strated the girl, ‘when lirst Lady Minim’s card 
arrived, that it was quite, a grand party, at which 
Royalty would certainly be present. In any 
case, T had much rather stay away.* And she 
glanced at her black robe. 

But La<ly Barl)ara’s mind was made up, and 
lier resolute, nf»t to say obstinate will overbore 
the weaker mood of her young chai’ge. It was 
conceded, on the one hand, that the latter was to 
go to Lady Miiiiiii’s party ; but, on the other 
liaiid, that she should W'ear her black — a plain 
high dress, iinrelieveil by ornament. 

‘If I may go in my black gowm, since you 
think it right, Aunt Barbara* — she had got into 
a custom ai' calling that dignified spinster ‘Aunt* 
instead of ‘Lady,’ to the*, secret delight of that 
ari.stocratic. icicle — ‘then Twill goto this concert 
of Sir Frederick ^Minim’s.’ 

For although it was called, officially, Lady 
Minim’s party, it was really and truly Sir 
Frederick’s. And it was most certainly a con- 
cert. Sir Fi’ciderick gave nothing hut concerts, 
except oratorios ; aiul Sir Frederick prided 
himself on beiug the, one amateur of music iii 
broad Britain of whom foreign artistes spoke 
as of a genuine patron, a real judge. They 
would have been strangely unappreciative, or 
singularly ungratt ful, had they not recognised 
the im'.rits ol’ the harmonious baronet. The 
inau was music-nuul, if ever man was so. Young 
fellows of the Guards’ Club avernM that he 
played himself to sleep every night with a 
Straduarius liddle of undoubted pedigree. But 
it is a fact that he had music on the bi*ain — 
that he was unflinching in his zeal— that he 
hud taste as well as energy — and that his 
concerts, somehow, wei’C the. best in London, 
lie was a rich baronet, llis father had held 
high office, and had refused a peerage. The 
son was respected, ami even lilved, by those 
who thought him mad. A one-idea man is 
sometimes popular. Royal Highnesses made a 
point of attending the concerts which Sir 
Frederick and his i)land wife gave, and yawned 
discreetly, if at all, at the dreary character of 
the programme. 

The Minims lived in a great house on the 
eastern fringe of Kensington, a great house, 
which had heeti alteied, at much expense, with 
a special view to music. They were a child- 
less c()Ui)le. Bi‘rs«jiially, they were extremely 
unlike. ‘Doesn’t know a note, Lady M. She 
couldn’t tell the. King of tlie Cannibal Islands 
from the Dt'jid March in Saul^ but still she’s 
a capital wife for him, and smiles and smiles 
ns if she understood all about it. I understand 
that his loiig-hiiired foreign fiddlers are quite 
alraid of her,* was a common remark on the 
part of irreverent youths. 

Lady Minim was a large, handsome, silent 
woniuii, witli the bust of a Juno. She had not 
hud a penny ; but then Sir Frederick had a con- 
siderable fortune. She was not conversational ; 
not a good household manager ; not brilliant in 
social intercourse ; ami yet her health and temper 
were beyond all praise ; and her smiling stupi- 
dity made her very dear to her active husband, 
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and caused hor to be liked and laii^'lied at by her 
own sex. Sir Frederick liiin.self was a little man, 
in a black wi^% with beady eyes and beetling 
brows, strangely busy, and preternaturally nimble. 
‘Jumps like a frog, and scours London, in his 
brougham, like a fashionable jdiysician ; but he ’s 
a good sort of man, too — very worthy old fellow, 
poor Sir Frederick Minim ; ’ such was the giuieral 
venlict. 

There are parties and partit*s. To be a guest 
at Sir Frederick’s huge red -brick Kensington 
mansion was in itself a sort of distinction ; much 
more so, for instance, than the more heterogeneous 
hospitalities of Mandeville House and Mac.heth 
House', palatial abodes as these were. Ha<l it not 
been for this, and f<jr the steady friendship of 
Royal Highnesses, which always d(»es tlirow a 
golden aureole ai*oimd the favoured head, the 
weotied children of fashion, tired out hy the 
labours of a London season, 'would jmt have eared 
to compote for the privilege of liearktming to 
scientific sti'ains that died off, ever and anon, into 
quasi -silence ; and then throbbed or waihid on, 
&ebly, provokingly, some said, like the flickeringg 
of an expiring candle, until tlu‘y bla7A;d U]) into 
one triumphant crash and shower of sonorous 
fireworks, as it we.re, and tlieii sobbed themselves 
to sleep — had it not been for the fact that space 
was valuable, and invitations a favour. Tluire is 
always aouietliing exciting in pushing at a shut 
door. 

The deep, heavy roll of the carriages sounded 
like summer thiiiuler among the Al])s, in prox- 
imitv to the red Kensington mansion ol Sir 
Fi’etierick Minim, on the evening of the lost 
grand concert. Among the last to arrive were 
Lady Barbara liloiitgomery and lier ward. 
The young mistr(*ss of Leominster House had 
adhered strictly to her original resolve, and wore 
a plain high mourning-dress, without a scrap of 
lace or the sparkle of a gem to set it off. Tlnu'e 
were Leominster family diamonds, and La<ly 
Barbara had been anxious that she who now 
possessed these should wear this or that almost 
priceless heirloom ; but notliing could induce the 
fair young owner to swerve fj'om what she had 
said, wlien first persnadcsl to a])pear at this 
crowded asscunhly. ‘A jilain black gown, ns 
usual, dear Aunt Barbni'a,’ bad said the youthful 
heiress of so much we,alth and sphuiilour ; ‘but 
nothing more.’ Yet how beautiful she looked, 
as she made her cntiy into tliat great concert- 
room — it >va8 more of a hall than a room ; and 
how spontaneous was the iiiurniur of unbidden 
admiration which followed lier as she went. 
There was no lack of good looks in that distin- 
guished company— -quite the reverse. How could 
it be otherwise, in the gn-at marriage market of 
the world. The two or three cliief belles of the 
season were there, and many sweet competitors, 
who pressed on the heels of these first favourites ; 
and those young married dames of high degree 
whose photoglyphs and praises ai'c bandied about 
from hand to hand and tongue to tongue, and 
who have i-eceived the nickname of professional 
beauties. But they, too, in all the array of their 
chai’ins, flashing in jewels and fine clothes, seemed 
outshone for the moment by this modest, girlish 
yt)ung creature, whose lovely head was crowned 
by no adornment save her golden liair. 

The worm welcome which Lady Barbara had 


predicted for her young charge may not have been 
more than mere lip-service ; but it was, at any- 
rate, a very flattering one. Lady Minim came to 
b(\st()W a handsome share of the sunshiny smiles 
that with her did duty for articulate speech, upon 
hcT youthful guest. She was, Jis has been men- 
tioned, a silent, buxom woman, who rarely talked 
to lier friends, but who beamed upon them with 
honest eyes and dimpled cheeks and very white 
tiny teeth. ‘So very kind of you to come to 
us,* was w'hat slie said ; but the timid guest 
felt grateful to her because of her comforting 
method of saying it. And Sir Frederick, all 
the cares of the concert on his shoulders, fresh 
from a confeivnci*, with Signor Faldei’altit, eqger 
for an uiiderstanding with Herr Fiihllededee, 
found time to rush uj) for a moment and make 
his how, and whisper a W’ord or tw’o to Lady 
Barbara his old frieinl, and then plunged off into 
the fray. The Duchess of Snowdon too, and 
sundry other very gri'at ladies, made a point, for 
Lad}*^ Barbara’s sake, of being publicly very civil 
to the young Lady Leominster, coneeriiiiig whom, 
and her strange dispute wutb her sister, such odd 
tides were afloat. Little Ned Tattle, W’lio had, 
by imlieard-of intrigin*, and shameless solicitation, 
sticurt'd a card for the ])arty, stood on tiptoe at 
the hack of the crowd, and, as he notiMl the coun- 
tenance which the cream of London society ex- 
tended to the fair young lady, mentally determine-d 
that licrs was the winning cause. And then tliere 
W’its a hush ami a settling into places ; and then, 
after a iiionient of agonised expM taticm on the 

f iart of Sir Frederick, as with quivering features 
le w'atched the baton of the leuiler of the orchestra, 
tlui concert begun. 

The concei't itself it is pi*rbaps needless, and 
even impossible, to describe, W'itlioiit resorting to 
tlie teebnical phrase's of analysis, commendation, 
or blame, W'liidi foim the stock-in-trade of the 
newspaper critics wdio are si*t in judgment over 
violins and vocalists. One concert, at least one 
of Sir Freilerick’s concerts, is very like another ; 
hut this one was jirononncecl, by enthusiastic long- 
haired aisthetes of the innermost ring, lily-W’eait*rs, 
suiiflow'er w'orshippei’s, to have surpassed its pre- 
decessors, espi'cially in the reiulering of the 
chromatic chords. And young latlies Avliose owui 
pianoforte -playing liad been but dull drudgery 
for goviiniess and pupil aliki*., and wdio did not 
knoAv the diUerence between rendering chromatic 
chords and dancing on the tight-rope, swelled the 
chorus of applause and of encomium, and with 
pretty inanity, lisped out that dear old Sir 
Frederick’s music w^as ‘ipiite too — too;* just as 
they would have, sp»)ken of a winning racehorse 
at Ascot, or of a bank of azaleas at a flower- 
show. 

Behind a leafy shrub, or so far behind it that its 
stiff gnum leaves sheltered him from tlic observa- 
tion of part of the audience, and leaning against 
the 'Wall, stood Arthur Talbot. He had, himself 
unseen, noted his golden-haired friend’s arrival, 
and the sensation w^hich her beauty created ; and 
he w’as scarcely able to withdraw his own eyes 
from tliat fair, innocent young face, on which a 
shade of sorrow seemed to rest, save when at times 
she spoke in answer to the remarks that were 
addressed to her during the pauses of the jnusic. 
How^ like, how very much alike, not merely in 
features and in stature, but in expression, those 
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two sisters wc.re ! There was scarcely a turn of I 
this youiiff f^iiTs head, scarcely a movement of | 
her lips, that did not remind liim of that other 
one wiiom he knew to be alone and sad in the 
dingy solitude of Bruton Street. 

Presently there came an interval of rest for 
orchestra and singers — an entr'acte^ ns the Frcinch 
Avould have described it — and many of those 
present rose from their seats, and there \vas a 
general movement and a buzz of conversjition. 
This stir brought Arthur face to face wdth 
his fair friend, who had till then been un- 
aware of his presence. She held out her hand 
to Arthur with all the frankness of tludr old 
intimacy in far-off Egypt. ‘I am so please*! to 
see you, Mr Talbot,’ she said. ‘ I began to think 
that you had gone back to your home in the 
country, or had forgcdten us -forgotten me.* It 
was a very sweet m<ilanch(»ly voice in which she 
spoke ; and sweet to«», and almost chihlliko, was 
the faint smile on those dainty li])s. ll<»w dif- 
fenmt from her manner on the <lay when he had 
met with her in Uegeiit Stieet, and when he 
had begun regretfully to think that she was 
being spoiled and hardened by prosperity and 
power. Even the tone of shy reproacn in which 
she spoke had in it something Haltering t*i that 
self-love from wliich so few of us could justly 
boast to be quite free-. 

Ijiuly Barbara, too, chimed cordially in. Why 
had Mr Talbot forgotten his friends ? He had 
become a stranger, indeed, at Ticominste.r House ; 
but if be liked to call, she wouhl promise to 
forgive liis truancy. Dear old Lady Barbara 
talked, Mdien she M-ished to please, like a printed 
hook — so her juniors declared, and this was her 
method of being gracious. Then Lady Barbara 
turniid to exchange greeting.s with a contemporfiry 
of her own, and Arthur Talbot and the fair 
bearer of the LeominstcT tith* talke<l together for 
a little time. The young man felt strangely 
embarrassed. He hardly could r(?sist the hisci- 
nation of the huly’s manner, and yet he remem- 
bered his phidge to lier lonely sister, anil 
loyally abstained from piv)misiiig to vi^it her 
successful rival. lie found this negative task the 
easier because Lady Barbara siuldenly intei-vened, 
saying : ‘ C’lare, love, a veiy ohl friend of ours * 
— it must have cost the. stately spinster an etibrt 
not to say ‘ our House ’ — ‘ asks to b(? introduced 
to you — Loi*d Putney, of whom you have so often 
heard me speak.* 

Now, Lady Barbara bad never, to the young 
lady’s knowledge, made mention in her presence 
of Lord Putney’s name ; but it was easy to t<dl 
by the intonations of her voice that she iliouglit 
very highly of the nobleman who had craved 
to be presented to her youthful charge, and 
who now made his bow with a deft suppleness 
and old-fashioned courtesy that would have done 
credit to a French petit maUre of the pre-Revolu- 
tionary days. In person, Lord Putney was slight 
and spare — an old beau, of course, but amazingly 
alert, and astonishingly widl preserved. There 
was quite a natural pink colour in his patrician 
countenance, a colour that owed nothing to art. 
His very whih*. teeth, of which he was a little 
vain, were all his own too ; and tliough he had 
the trick of peering into people’s faces through 
a great gold-mounted eyeglass, it was only because 
such an affectation had been in vogue when the 


Sailor Kin" reigned over us. There was nothing 
artificial about Lonl Putney except the tint of 
his somewhat thin hair, which was dyed to a 
beautiful shade of almost golden brown, and of 
the long whiskers that blended with his carefully 
trained moustache, and which were also dyed to 
the same bright yellowish brown. The wrinkles 
in his face, the lines and the puckers, the tell- 
tale marks, in fact, were not so perceptible with 
him as with some men so very much younger 
that they might liavc b(‘en bis sons. But Lord 
Putney was a wonder in bis way. 

This mature nobleman’s age— of course it is 
of Lord Piitn(*y that we speak — was patent and 
notable to all who chose to study any one of the 
gilt-edgiid volumes, bound in red or blue, which 
tell us the nn^et salient facts concerning onr 
hereditary legislators. But then ours is a time 
when young men ipiickly grow old, when to be 
bald at tbri‘e-and -twenty is not remarkable, and 
when strong emotions and restless minds mar 
the fresh smoothness of a youthful face with a 
rapidity that would have fistonished our tougher 
ancestors. It was very odd for a philosophic 
observer to bear Lord Putney’s natai year in 
mind, and then, with that knowledge ever pivscnt 
in his memcjry, to observe how he moved — how 
he skipped — how neat and slender and upright 
was his figure — how keen his zest for the enjoy- 
ment of life. Ami yet, odder still. Lord Putney 
gloried in being of the old sehool — ‘old school, 
good school,’ he wouhl say, and kept a dreadful 
little gold box in liis pocket, enamelled at the 
top, that box, and with a history of its own. 
Imperial Somebody had given it to diplomatic 
Somebody at the Congri'sa of Vienniu And my 
lord would take it out^ and tap it significantly, 
and ilourish it ami open it, ami gracefully present 
the scented snuff within to large-limbed, languid 
young swells of this g(*ncration, who recoiled from 
tobacco in such a form as from a snake. 

Perhaps the most remarkable thing about Lord 
Putni'.y was, that although what is called a ladies' 
man, although, too, what is called a marrying 
man, and ample as were his means, he had never 
been inarrieil. He liad never even made a pro- 
posal of marriage. Perhaps his taste was too 
lasti*lious. Baclielors are sometimes apt to set 
lip tof» high a standard for their ideal wives. 
Lord Putney was confidentially reported to have 
lectured over his claret, after dinner, on feminine 
jierfection, and the dilliculty of finding it, with 
tears in his eyes. His eyes were bent on the. 
sombrely-clothed lady of Leominster, now, with 
uiimistakahle admiration. It was not so much 
her beauty tlnit attracted him as the utter, simide, 
cbildlike grace f)f her bearing. How much of 
beauty bad be seen in his time ! and of sim- 
jdicity how little ! Lord Putney a.«ke.d leave to 
call, lie. had not been back long, he reminded 
Lady Barbara, in Londom He had been lingering 
at liis Como villa, and then away in his yacht^ 
or he. should have paid his respects at Leominster 
House ere this. He was so «d(l a friend of the 
family ! Of course Lady Barbara bade him, smil- 
iiigly, welcome as a prospective*, visitor. So did 
Laily Barbara’s companion, to whom he probably 
apiieiired in the light of a kind, sprightly, old 
gentleman. ‘ 1 shall come back presently, at the 
finish,* said Lord Putney as he bowed and with- 
drew ; and chairs were resumed, and the fiddles 
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M'cre tuned afresh. And then the second half of 
the concert began. 

The second naif of the concert was, to all but 
experts, monotonously like the first. Crash and 
wail, wail and cinsh, with perhaps a little too 
much of the minor key, and too dejiressing an 
association of ideas, tried the patience of the 
well-bred audience. Tlie longest lane has, of 
course, a tinning or a termination, and at last 
there was an end of Sir Frederick’s concert. 
Then came the compliments from august lips, 
echoed by those who were within the purple of 
nobility, but not within the sacred royal circle ; 
and the thanks and the leave-takings, the cloaking, 
the scramble for carriages. Lord Putney gave the 
young lady of Leominster House his arm. Sir 
Frederick Minim, with a lieated brow, came to 
steer Lady Barbara through the crowd. As they 
stepped into the sj)lendid Leominster carriage, 
much admired by the London throng of meek out- 
door sightseers, the younger lady started, as she 
encountered the overbriglit ayvn and queer smile 
of Chinese Jack. Lord Putney said a polite wonl 
at the carriage-door ; then tlie emiipage rolled off. 
‘Is he notcharming?* asked Lady Barbara. The 
girl by her side was thinking of Cliincse Jack, not 
of Lord Putney. She made no rcpl}^ 

AN AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT 
WHICH PAID. 

There is one question U]K)n which two very 
different opinions are held by the two classes 
affected. The producer of vegetables, the markiit- 
gardener, is of opinion that the markijt is glutted, 
so much so, that he can barely make a living 
by their cultivation. U(; also laments that the 
masses know so little of tlui value of v(^ge tables 
os to use not a tenth of what they might with 
advantage to their health. Tin*, consumer, on the 
other hand, laments that so little vegetable pro- 
duce is sent into the market, for prices rule so 
high as to be almost if not entirely pi'ohibitive to 
jjeople of moderate means, t(> say nothing at all 
of tliose who are straitened. Whetluir the average 
inhabitant of our towns is aware of the hygienic , 
value of vegetables or not, it is certain that were 
they plentiful and chea]), much greater quantities 
would be used. 

Vegetables arc almost as necessary for hcaltli 
bread. Physiologists are pretty generally 
agreed that niiui’s original I’ooil was fruits, nuts, 
and roots. In the iiursmy of the human race, 
the winterless regions of the earth, savage man 
found these foods in plenty all the year round. 
Migratory habits, however, carried him to regions 
where he could iKJt find these excej)t during a 
few months in autumn. For the nuts, he found 
a substitute in grain — cereal nuts — which is not 
a natural product, but an artificial product of| 
civilisation. Our grains an* the result of long 
and laborious improvement'^, by continual selec- 
tion, on comparativ(ily worthless grasses. The 
wild- wheat is so ; so arc our vegetal )les. The 
wild forms are mere weeds, (juitc if not alto- 
gether unfit for human food. The grain of wheat, 
oats, bailey ; the cabbage, turnip, pea ; nay, our 
apples, pears, and plums, gooseberries and straw- 
berries, arc as much monuments of mail’s skill 
and triimiph over nature, as any of his wonderful 
mechanical achievements ; ay, much more so, for 


they are the results of the labours of countless 
generations. 

As grains have taken the place of nuts, 
vegetables have to a large extent taken the place 
of fruits, possessing as they do much of the good 

S ualities of the latter. In tropical countries, 
iie use of fruit predominates ; nature so guides 
men. In countries such as our own, grains 
form the staple ; but high health is best secured 
by the use of fruits and vegetables. That man 
is really a frugivorous animal is seen in the 
enormous amount of oranges he consumes, and 
also a])ples ; but were tluise and the common 
cahhagr more plentiful, and consequently cheaper, 
much more would be used. The only limiji to 
tli(*ir consuniptioii is the power of the people to 
purchase. 

It is not often that the thing substituted is 
better tlian that the place of which it talces. Yet 
wheat is better food tlian nuts, if hardly so sweet. 
Nuts are more oily ; but butter on bread makes 
tbe substitute x>i‘Dhct, dietetically and gastrono- 
mie.ally. Fruits or tJuir substitutes — ^vegetables — 
are necessaries. "Without them, we should speedily 
become diseased, as was the case a century or two 
ago, when scurvy and other diseases, including 
even leprosy, raged furiously, and ke^jt the 
I>oj)ulatioii thin. The introduction of that all- 
the-year-round vegetable the x^otato, has done an 
amount of good tliat we fail to ax^preciate. So 
has the turnip, which has enabled us to keep our 
cattle healthy too, during winter, and has secured 
to us fresh meat an«I frc'.sh milk insti*ad of salted 
meat and hardt?ued inilk-eheese. Potatoes are 
not perfect suhstitub*s, as the crave for oth(‘r vege- 
tables and fruits proves. But how is a supjdy at 
once almndaiit and eheax) to be got ? That is the 
question, and we think an answer can be fur- 
nished. The middlemen’s services must l)e dis- 
X->ensed with ; salesmen’s commissions, retail dealers’ 
profits, the heavy rents charged for the neces- 
sary shops, jind the loss snstainod by unsold, 
ducaytMl vegetables, mvst be got rid of ; and this 
is how it Avas done in one case, and may be in 
most. Like fish, veg('tal>lcs are dear not because 
they are not abiin'laiit, but because of the many 
intermediate hands cmx>loyed in their distri- 
bution. 

Jiike most public benefactors, ]\Tr Smith, as ive 
shall here call him, helped the public by helping 
himself. B(‘giiining life as a xfioughman, he had, 
by sheer dint of slirewd economy and stern 
frugality, raise«l himself to the position of a small 
farmer, and su])])lie«l a x^ortion of a manufacturing 
toAvn in Scotland with milk. The town in ques- 
tion had grown ra])idly ; hut, thanks to the exor- 
bitant feu-duty usketl by suiTonnding laiullords, 
it had grown oi’^er into what were once gai'dcns 
and open sx^aces ; so the houses were huddled 
together in defiance of sanitary laws. The con- 
sequence was that almost tin* ivliole of the urban 
Ijopulation depi*nded on their greengrocer for 
every scrap ot green food they used. But the 
same is true of every large town. The clairy- 
inun to Avhom Mr Smith sold his milk was also 
a greengrocer ; and it occurred to Mr Smith one 
day that he would like to know the X->ri^c of 
cabbages in a retail simp. He bought one ; took 
it liome, and Aveiglied it ; and found that, though 
it was by no means fresli, it cost just twopence- 
hallpenny per pound. 
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‘Yellow-leaved, withered, unwholesome, and 
twopence-halfpcnny a pound,* thought Mr Smith. 

‘ Is this why people use few vegetables ? Now, 
I would like to know if the market-gardener 
who grew this cabbage got a penny for it j 
I doubt it And gardeners pay very heavy I 
rents ; tliey mu.st buy all their manure, and 
work their ground wholly by manual labour 
— an expensive process. Now, if they can under 
these circumstances produce cabbages at one 
penny a pound, 1 can do it for half — at least 
I will try'; and as Professor Johnston says, “No 
crop will produce an amount of food for human 
or animal use equal to the cabbage ; ’* and if I 
cannot lind a market for the cabbages, J cjin buy 
anTxtra cow or two, and turn the vegetable.s into 
milk ; for nothing beats cabbage, when moderately 
enyjloyed, as a milk-unxlucer.’ 

Having thus resolved, the next step was to 
determine the best method of culture ; for the i 
usual ‘garden’ cultivation for cabbages, Mr Smith 
settled in his mind, was too exj)ensive. Having 
no experience'., he lirst took advice from a private 
gardener of more than usual intelligence ; and 
between them they settled on the following mode* 
of culture, which proved eminently successful. 
Mr Smith’s farm being small, and the*. ce)ws he* 
keipt being much greater than the farm could 
support, a great part of their food had to be 
bought. This bought food chieily consisteul e)f 
brewers’ grains, oilcake, and beau-meal — these 
being calculated to produce much milk. Jiut 
this ]»urchase of food was the cause of his having 
much manure!, and that of the richest sort, for 
sti'aw being limited, the manure was concentrated. 
Then, just because of the nature of the imported 
food, the manure was peculiarly rich in phosphates 
and in niti'ogen ; and these, as Mr Smith found, 
on referring to his hook — for he had studied agri- 
cultural chemistry much to his profit — were just 
what cabbages wanted. This rich manure wius 
laid oil at the rate of thirty tons to an acre in 
February, on laud that liad product'.d a groiit crop 
of chainpion potatoes the year before, and was 
therefore poor, but thoroughly free from weed.s. 
The manure was spread on as evenly as possible, 
and ploughed in. Alterwards, in dry weather, 
it was smoothed with the roller, and then har- 
rowed. In March, with a drill -ijlough very light 
furrows were made, twenty -six inches apart ; 
and in the bottom of these were planted tin* 
cabbages. Half an acre was planted with Enfield 
Market, anotlier half with large York. These 
were for a summer supply. Half an acre was 
devoted to large late Drumhead cabbages, and 
another lialf to Drumhead savoys. 'I'he.se were 
for winter. The soil w^as of the kind known as 
heavy loam, the most suitable for cabbages. 
Hardly a plant failed ; and when one did succiuiib, 
it was (quickly replaced by another Iroiii a surjdus 
stock dibbled in thickly. Between the rows, the 
weeds were kept down by the drill-grubber ; in 
the rows, by the hoe. Wlien large enough, the 
plants were steadied by being eartlieil up as 
potatoes are. The crop was a splendid success. 

How to profitably dispose of the produce, was 
the next question to be solved. Wisely it was 
determined to keep clear of market-sale.sine.n and 
retail dealers alike ; and as he. had a bright intel- 
ligent son of fourteen, the plan adopted Wfu? to 
employ him to retail both milk and cabbage.'^. 


Success beyond expectation was the result; for 
at prices varying from three-farthings to one 
penny a pound the cabbages were rapidly sold. 
More might have been got ; but the gardeners, 
having learned something, would then have come 
into competition. As it was, thdr produce had 
to be disposed of by being sent by rail to less 
favoured towns. 

What the actual w’eight of produce was, we 
cannot, unfortunately, inform our readers ; but, 
with a kind of second crop borne on the stems 
of the early sorts, helped by the free use of guano, 
the total income was one hundred and twenty- 
s(‘.ven ])ouiids eleven shillings and eightj>ence. 
Our informant saw Mr Smith’s books and noted 
the amount. The total outlay for manure — valued 
at ten .shillings per ton — rent, taxes, and labour, 
was forty-tlirt.*e pound.s ten shillings — leaving a 
balance on the right side of eighty-four pounds 
one shilling and eiglitpence, or considerably more 
than Mr Smith’s bou.se1iold expenditure. Nothing 
was allowiid for carrying the produce to market ; 
hut the large, amount of food in the shape of loose 
leave.s, spoiled lieads, &c., given to the cows, was 
considered more than a set off against that. 

It may bi* argued that in this instance there 
was a peculiarly favourable market. We don’t 
think bo. Eipial price.s can certainly be had 
ill any of our towns. The really favourable con- 
dition in Mr Smith’s case was that his farm was 
too small to ]) rod lice food enough for his stock, 
which necessitated tlie iiujiortatioii of food, thus 
causing an abundance of rich manure. Without 
liberal manuring, no one ni'ed try to grow fine 
crops of cabbages. Then the soil was favourable. 
Light sandy soil is not so, especially in years of 
drought. Lastly, Mr Smith is a man of energy, 
and does iiiost of the work, aided by his family, 
without calling in the a.ssistance of outsitlcrs, 
and is so well informed in agricultural chemistry 
as to know just wdiat plant-foods to apply to 
land exhausted by such a greedy crop as cabbage 
is, to secure thereafter a full crop of com^ instead 
of less than a half, as less well-informed incn 
would almost certainly do. 

Since Mr Smiths first experiment, he has 
greatly exti'.nded the area devoted to cabbages, 
and lias generally had results better even than 
those herein chronicled. Wh*. say ‘generally,* 
because in one. exeeiiLioiially hard winter he lost a 
good breadth by frost. The lesson he lias learned 
IS, to clear his fields as soon as ])ossible. He 
now grows carrots, par.siii])s, rhubarb, and swedes, 
for market, and fimls they pay much better : 
than ordinary farm-crops, but nnds nothing pays 
so well a.s cabbages. 


ANCIENT TITBITS. 

It is very generally noticed that whenever a good 
story is related, some one is certain to remark 
that he has heard it before. That this is not 
confined to anecdotes is well known to every 
reader of the older literature of our own and 
other modern nations. But whoever is accustomed 
to read much of Creek or Konian productions is 
accustomed to find there the germs at least of 
many modern idea.s and remarks. It has been 
asserted, and w'itli considerable plausibility, that 
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idca<i, like plements, are few in number, and 
equally indehtructiblc, and all that later ages can 
do is to arrange them differently. We will not 
venture to argue on this tough subject, but proceed 
to the more humble ttisk of noticing some of the 
fruits of Greek and Roman wit and wisdom, and 
try if we can find their modern parallels. Every 
one can do something towards this, for a story 
which is perfectly familiar to one may be quite 
new to another. Even in a high-class paper 
like Punch, the reader nuiy now and then meet 
with something well known to him. Though 
endeavouring ki steer clear of repetition, we our- 
selves have doubtless told the same story more 
than once. 

It is unfortunate that the mere fact of a good 
thing being in print often acts as a preventive to 
its proper appreciation. We miss the grave air, 
the demure look, the roguish twinkle of the eye, 
the real simplicity which in their several turns 
gave a zest to the joke. It is seldom that the | 
wit which sets the table in a roar depends for its 
success on its own intrinsic merits ; something is 
unconsciously credited to the surroundings. When 
strangers met Sydney Smith, for instance, at 
table, they were usually prepared to look upon 
anything he said os a good thing ; and he himself 
relates that at a dinner-party he could not ask 
for a potato without the lady opposite putting 
her handkerchief to her face, and saying: ‘Oh, 
Mr Smith, how can you be so comical ! ’ A good 
deal of the effect of Talleyrand’s incisive remarks 
was due to the perfectly impassive face with 
which they were uttered, coupled, too, Avith his 
extraordinary appearance and the fame he had 
acquired. It is said that when George Selwyn 
came out with anything good, he was dccustomcd 
to put on a sweetly demure look, to which we 
feel certain Avas owing a great measure of his 
undoul)t(‘.d success. 

We have no jest-book of the ancients existing. 
Cicero’s slave and friend Tiro made a collection 
of his master’s sayings, which was highly prized, 
but has unfortunately not descended to us. Our 
only sources of infuriiiution are the Avorks of a few 
Greek and Homan Avriters in wliic.h some of his 
good things are scattered about. Tlie great orator 
was, if we may venture to say so, the Sydney 
Smith, Theodore Hook, Sheridan, and Selwyn of 
antiquity all rolled into one. Just as one may 
at a venture attribute to Shakspeare any uncertain 
quotation, or to any of the wits Ave have named 
any joke which wants a parent, so anything good 
in Latin Avas ascribed to Cicero, lie himself in 
the second book iJe Oratore lias preserved f<ir us 
a good many sayings of his predecessors, most of 
which we are compelled to say are rather dreary. 
In fact, the good sayings ot anti(juity are not 
such as proceed from a happy juxtaposition of 
incongruous ideas, Avliich ])lease by surprise. 
They are rather pithy maxims, delicate turns of 
expressions, homely truths, conveyed in irreproach- 
able style. 

The loquacity of barbers is proverbial. It is 
evident that there is something in the profession 
Avhich conduces to it, or how shall Ave account 
for the following anecdote, AAdiich dates scA^eral 
centuries before Christ? Archelaus of Mace- 
donia going to haA^e his hair cut, was asked by 
the artist: ‘How will you hav’e it cut?’ — ‘In 
silence,’ said the monarch. l)o Ave not all sym- 


pathise with him? The same king had some 
dirty water thrown over him. His courtiers 
would have the offender punished. ‘No,’ said 
Archelaus ; ‘ he didn’t throw it over me, but 
the man he thought I was.* This reminds 
us of Macaulay in one of the Town and GoAvn 
Cambridge riots, when a dead cat came full in 
his face. The man Avho had thrown it came up 
to him and was profuse in his apologies. *I didnx 
mean it for you, but for Mr Ad cane.* — ‘ Oh, very 
Avell, my good friend ; but I wish you had meant 
it for me, and hit Mr A«leiine.* 

Everybody has read of the qualifications neces- 
sary to make a good general, Avhich appear to be 
as many lus those required to make a poet. A gri*.at 
point is that the soldier should leaA'e notliiii<V* to 
chance, but b^^ prepared for c*vcry emergency. This 
is pithily put by Lord Wolseley in the Soldier's 
Pocket-book, Avlien lie says that the greatest dis- 
grace a general can sufier is to heave to say : ‘ I 
never thought of it.* ’Diis is found in Plutarch. 
Iphicrates, when marching with his army through 
a friendly country, fortified his camp every night, 
and took the same precautions as if the country 
was li(»stilc. When reproached with the absurdity, 
he replied : ‘ The worst Avords a general can utter 
are : “ I never should liave thought it” * 

We all know the. rich man, who, finding fault 
Avith an extravagant son, told him that at liis age 
he did not squatidcT his money. ‘ No ; hut you 
hadn’t a rich old hunks of a father, like I.* We 
can go back to Plutsircli again for this. Dionysius 
reproving his son for bad conduct, said: ‘You 
never knew me do so.* ‘No,* replied the youth; 
‘but you hadn’t a king for a father.’ — ‘And you 
won’t have a son a king,* said the monarch. 

The Avell-knoAvn saying of Brothi‘rton, the 
member for Salford, deserves to be writtem in 
letters of gold; *My riches consist not in the 
extent of my possessions, hut the fcAvness of my 
AA'ants.* This is \"cry like the saying f»f Soc’.rates, 
when some one remarked it Avas a great thing to 
have one’s desires. ‘It is still greater,* said the 
philosopher, ‘ to have no desires.’ 

A great deal has been pliilo-sopliised on the 
fact that glory and disgrace, are often only different 
in degree. We can trace it back to a very remote 
perioil. Democritus saw a thief taken to prison. 
‘ Poor man,* said he, ‘ why didn’t you steal a great 
deal, and then you could liaA'e sent cithers to jail ? * 
— It is imivemlly recognised that the hard- 
working father mak(>.s the fortune which the son 
squanders. This is an apothegm of (’ephisodorus. 
We have also been often assurad that the diflicnlty 
in making a fortune is to get the first few thou- 
sands ; after that, the process is comparatively 
simple. This Avas quite well understood in old 
times. Lampis being asked how he made his 
great fortune, said : ‘Easily enough ; but the little 
one with great exertion.’ 

Hardly any saying is better known than that 
‘Speech is silvern, silence golden.* Simonides 
used to say that he never regrcitted holding 
his tongue., but very often was sorry for having 
spoken. Every one knows the modem parallel 
to the saying of Socrates : ‘ The wicked live to 
eat and drink; the good eat and drink in order 
to live.* 

Certain sayings now })rov(‘.rbial can be traced 
A^ery far back. The Olynthians denounced to 
Philip of Macedon many of his courtiers os being 
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traitors. The king told them they were rude 
and illiterate to call a spade a spade. 

In the way of neat rtitort and repartee we can 
find many instances. Granicus reconimeiided a 
bad orator to drink cold hydroniel. ‘ But I shall 
ruin my voice.* — ‘Letter that than your client,’ 
was the reply. Another of the same sort asked 
Catulhia if his speech just delivered had not 
excited compassion. ‘ Why, certainly ; there was 
not a soul wno wasn’t sorry for you.’ 

A Sybarite on a visit to Spartii ]>artt)ok of the 
liomely public meal. He then observed: ‘No 
won<ler the Sparhins fought well, for the grcaU*-st 
coward would rather face death than live on such 
far(».*^^l)emades compared the Athenians to a 
clarionet — ‘Take out their tongues, and they 
are good for nothing.* — A certain schoolmaster 
was reading badl 3 \ Theocritus sai«l to him : ‘Wli}*’ 
diui’t you teach geometry?’ ‘Because I don’t 
understand it.* ‘Then why do you teach reading?’ 
— A thief caught in the act, said to Demostlunies : 
*I didn’t know it was y<»ui's.’ ‘No,’ w.'is the 

reply ; ‘ but you knew it wasn’t yours.* — Augustus 
saw a knight helping himseJf from a pocket- 
flask at the games, ami sent word to him to say^ 
that when he wanted to drink, he went home. 
‘ ITcs,* retorted the knight; ‘but he wouMn’t lose 
his place, as I should.’ 

N(»w comes an old friend which we have seen 
attributed to most of the well-known wits ; Quin- 
tilian, however, relaU's it of CUcero. A lady 
remarked that sh(‘ was thirty. ‘ I know it is 
true,’ was the reply ; ‘ I have heard you say it 
these twenty years.’ 

Doinitia, wife of Passienus, complained that 
Junius Hassus accused her of meanue.ss, and gave 
as an instance that sin; sold her old shoes. ‘1 
never said so,’ was the retort ; ‘ 1 sai<l you used 
to buy oM shoes.’ — This is ])arallelcd by an anec- 
dote of Rogers. Laily re]>roacbed him for 

going abruit London reviling her. ‘On tlie con- 
trary,’ said the poet, ‘ 1 pass my life in «lefeiuKng 
you.* 

Here is another old acf|uaintaiice. Pomponius 
had received a wound in the iiujuth, and wouhl 
have Ciesar believe it was receive<l in his service, 
(''lesar, however, a<l vised him not to look back, 
the next time be ran away. We have seen 
this ascribed to several jokers. The ailvice is 
thoroughly sound, and reminds one of that given 
by tlie friend of a sharper who had boon detected 
cheating and thrown out of the window. He was 
recommended in future always to play on the 
ground-floor. 

A ci'rtain Cynic asked Antigonus for a drachma. 
‘That is not the gift of a king.’ — ‘Well, a talent, 
then.’ ‘That is more than a Cynic slioiihl 
receive.’ — News arriving at Athens that Alex- 
ander was dead, the orators rushed to the 
public places and began to incite the people 
to rise up and declare war. Pliocion, however, 
advised them to wait till the ncAvs was eonlirined. 
‘If Alexander is really tlead, he will be none 
the less dead to-morrow, and for a long time 
afterwards.* 

Lysias wrote a defence for a friend, who brought 
it to him, saying it pleased him immensely at the 
first reading, but he didn’t think so much of it 
the second and third times. ‘You forget,* was 
the reply, ‘that the judges will only hear it 
once.* 


That the spirit of the poor-laws is no new thing, 
may easily be seen from the words of a Spartan 
to a beggar. ‘If I give you a sixpence, it will 
only make you more of a beggar than you ai*e. The 
first man who gave you alms taught you to do 
nothing.* This is exactly what is impressed upon 
us by the Mendicity Society, and reminds iis of 
the bishop who saicl he had done many foolish 
things in his time, but he could honestly' say he had 
never given to a beggar in the street. 

Alci blades, when about to be tried on a capital 
cluirge, ubscj aided, saying: ‘What’s the good of 
getting otf, when you can get away ? Tphicrates, 
who was the son of a shoemaker, was reproached 
with his mean origin hy a long descended 
Athenian. ‘ My family begins with me ; yoiiw 
ends Avith you,’ was the retort. 

The batli-keei)er was drawing a large quantity 
of water for Ahubiades. ‘He must think him 
a A^ery dirty fellow,’ said a Spiirtan. — This is 
]uiralleliMl b^' thi‘ girl who went to service for the 
iii’st time, and wrote to her mother that her master 
and mistress Avere very dirty, for they Avashed 
their hands e\"er so many times a da}^ 

The innumerable readers of Ma<*aulay must 
remember the story of the criminal Avho had the 
choice of the galleys or the reading of Guicciardini, 
ami naturally chosi^ the latter. But the Avar of 
Pisa Avas too much for him, ami he asked to 
change.- -Philoxeiius of Cj^thera aa'us sent to the 
(j Harries by Dionysius because be did not like 
the monarch’s y>oetry. He Avas, hoAvevor, recalled, 
and had some more read to him, whereiqion he 
got up to go. ‘Where are y^oii off to?’ asked 
l)ioii3'.sius. ‘To the quarries,* Avas the reply. — 
This was also paralleled by^ the late Kail of 
L)(‘rby, avIio received a sample of sherry Avliich the 
Avine-meri'hant recommemfed a.s not liaving gout 
ill a hcig.sheacl. ’J'he Karl replied : * Sir, I liave 
tasted your shtu'ry, and I prefer the gout.* — A 
parasite made his aiqiearance at a Avedding-feast, 
and A\'a.s told he, mu>t go aAvay, as therc^ Avas no 
room. ‘Count again,* said he, ‘and begin with 
me.* 

C’iccro sometimes got as good as he gave, 
Laberius, a knight, came late to the theatre, 
and looke<l about for a plai’e, Avhen Cicero called 
out: ‘I AA’oiild giAv. a(»u a place if I had room.* 
— ‘Why, eAT.ry one says you are used to sit on 
tAA’o st<s>ls,* AA’as the repl 3 % 

Pollio said of Augustus: ‘It is difficult to 
write against a man Avho can proscribe.’ This 
remark has l)i*(m ascribed to many, ami no 
Avonder, for it is very obvious. An amusing 
addition aa^oh made to it in reference to Kr«Mlerick 
the Great: ‘It is ditlieult to argue Avitli the 
oAA'uer of thirty legions and such very thick 
boots.* 

There are plenfy more instances of good things 
to be gathered from the ancients ; but a ve^ 
great many cannot bear repetition, both from dif- 
ference in tastes and from allusions which would 
need explanation. We cannot, however, piuss oyer 
one of the most graceful compliments ever ]mid, 
and all the more notewortliy from the historical 
importance of the. speakers. After his overthrow, 
Hannibal took refuge at the court of Prusias, king 
of Bitliynia. There Scipio came on an embassy. 
The tAvo great rivals met, and in conA’ersation, 
Scipio asked Hannibal whom he considered the 
greatest commander. ‘ Alexander,* was the reply. 
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— ‘ And who next ? ’ * Pyrrhus.' — * And who after 
him?' ‘ Myself.' — ‘And what would you have 
said if yon had beaten me at Zarria?* ‘In that 
CJiac, 1 should have put myself before Alexander 
and Pyrrhus and all other generals.* 


MISS GARSTON’S CASE, 

IN FIVE CHAPTERS. — CHAPTER IV. 

As the shock of the discovery of Miss Qarston’s 
critical situation began to subside, other expe- 
dients for meeting the difficulties hescitting her 
and myself arose in my mind. Why should I 
continue a single combat with Mr Lamport? 
If the phial contained the deadly drug I sus- 
pected, my relationship to the young lady was no 
longer the same. I was not meutdy dealing with 
disease, but with Aullainy of a most atroc.ious 
kind. Was it not riglit, h)!’ my patient’s sake, 
that I should immediately obtain the opinion of 
aji abler physician? Supposing my skill to be 
consummate, was I calm enough for safe guarding 
an imperilled life ? 

I determined to call upon Dr Dawson. Htj 
was a kindly, though haughty old gentleman, as 
I knew from some slight intercourse I had had 
with him. His notions of professional etiquette 
were extreme. But he was the iikjsI eminent 
physician of the town, and one of the social 
magnates. 

He received me more graciously than I had 
hoped for ; and had no sooner h(‘ard of the phial 
and my opinion of its contents, than he enterod 
into the matter with the gniatest interest. lie 
had recently been made a borough magistraU*, 
and tliat perhaps influenced him. 

‘If you are not mistaken, ISfr L(dghford,' said 
Dr Dawson, wlien I had linished my story, * this 
affair is indecid serious. You arcj young, anil 
therefore liable to draw distorted conclusions 
from obscure symptoms. I don’t say tliat you 
are under erroneous impressions. You ?««// be 
right. But you may also be wrong, I have 
been young, and 1 recall with humiliation the 
many silly, crude notions I had wlien 1 first began 
to practise. I thought I knew more than those 
who examined me ; and was, in short, puffed up 
with my own vanity and self-confidence. 1 have 
read that article of yours upon Plitliisis, with 
your views on which f cannot agree. Your ideas 
are truly anarchical. You defy all experience. 
Have you rushed to conclusions with similar 
liastc in the case of INliss Garston ? ' 

I rose iiidigiiautly from iny seat. 

‘Do not be offended, Mr Leighford,’ continued 
Dr Dawson with a complacent slirng. ‘ T do not 
mean to offend you in tiie least. You have asked 
me to visit your patient ; and, as an older man, 
I think I am not trespassing the bounds of pro- 
fessional decorum, wdien T ask if you have not 
come to a precipitate coiiclusiun. liemcmber, IMr 
Lamport occupies a most respectable ])ositioii ; 
and if you should hiing a falsi* diarge against 
him, you will xn)t only blight your own career 
at its beginning, but will bring a ciu-taiii odium 
upon the profession. I do not wish to be mixed 
up in a stupid fiasco* 

‘ Then you decline to meet me in consultation ? ' 
I demanded, taking mjr hat from the table. 

‘ On the coiiLi*ai*y, I feel it my duty, as a magis- 


trate, to sec tliis lady,' returned the old gentleman 
with some hauteur. ‘But I must ask you, as 
your senior, to defer to my advice, and to follow 
my counsel, if such be needed. You are neces- 
sarily ignorant of many things, professional and 
other ; and I think it only right that you should 
submit to my guidance. A hasty and ill-advised 
step on your part may involve most respectable 
fieople in a web of infamous scandal. Your 
own ruin would follow, and every medical man 
in the town would be injured. Will you be 
guided by me?' 

‘Certainly,' I replied, confused and irritated by 
the pompous old stickler who sought to dominate 
me. ‘I am here to ask your assistance in 4,.most 
momentoua difliculty, and must perforce be sub- 
jected to your opinion. But I beg you not to 
delay. I am fully impressed by tlie gravity of 
the position I am placed in. At what liour will 
you meet me at Mr Lamport’s house ? ’ 

Dr Dawson consulted his diary, and after a 
pause, fixed upon two o’clock. 

I hurried back to Miss Garston to prepare her 
for the interview, and also to get together my 
notes of the case, so that I could meet the inquiries 
and criticisms of my pragmatical colleague. I 
found my patient much refreshed by the sleep 
she had enjoyed, and she consented, though "with 
great reluctance, to receive Dr Dawson. 

Piinc’.tual to the moment, that gentleman ar- 
rived ; and it was with no little anxiety that I 
retired with him after his examination of Miss 
Garston. 

He paited Mr Ijiimport’s long dining-room for 
several niinutes before he spoke* ; then stopping 
abruptly bid'orc me, lie said : ‘Mr Leigh fortl, you 
have made a serious mistake in allowing this 
matter to roach its present crisis. Although I 
doubt your opinion as to tlie extreme danger 
of your jiatient, I agree with you that she is 
under the influiuice of the insidious poison 
wliiidi the phial undoubtedly contains. Had 
you called upon me several days ago, the lady 
and yourself might have been spared much, ana 
the perpetrator of the crime might have been 
arreste.d.’ 

I was annoyed by Dr l^awson's manner. ‘I 
have done my best for Miss Garston,’ I said, 
‘and you could not have done more.’ 

The old gentlcnian bowed sarcastically ; then, 
resuming liis magisterial air, he went on : ‘ Pray, 
keep your temper, and also keep your pro- 
mise. Remember, you arc pledged to follow my 
counsel.’ 

I cannot express the vexation I endured while 
my senior sjiuke. Bitterly did I regret that I 
liad not gone to another of iny professional 
bi'ethreii. My imfortunate treatise on Phthisis 
had mortally olfi'iided Dr Dawson, I afterwards 
learned, as it was opposed to a theory of his own. 
Thus, his kindliness was suppressed, and all my 
doings were seen through a prejudiced medium. 

‘And now, Mr Leighford,’ said Dr Dawson, 
‘1 must prescribe a course of action outside of 
medicine. Miss Garston will rapidly recover 
when the came of her illness has been removed. 
V'^oii must go hence and take such measures as will 
lead to the arrest of the cause.' 

I started and grew suddenly pale. A mirror 
opposite showed me a ghastly reflection of 
myself. 
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‘What is the matter?* cried the old gentle- 
man. 

‘J do not like bringing the police upon the 
scene,* I faltered. ‘You know that I have no direct 
proofs against Mr Lamport. The phial has come 
into my hands in a roundabout way. Would it 
not be well to have it carefully analysed and 
^nnd — do all that is necessary before taking 
extreme measures ? * 

Dr Dawson’s face grew more lowering with each 
word I uttered, and the form of his visage wan 
wholly changed from the pedantic superciliousness 
St had borne during the earlier part of our con- 
sultation. I felt alarmed, though I could not tell 
wliy.^# ^ ^ I 

‘ Mr Leighford, your liesitation to bring this , 
dangerous man to justice places you in n most | 
invidious position.’ The doctor spoke with seve- 
rity. — I was quite abashed. — ‘You are young,* he 
continued in a more kindly tone, ‘and know 
nothing of the exc(‘eding gravity of the circum- 
stances of this case, if you refuse to put the 
police to w'ork, 1 shall take the matter in liand 
at once, and that will probably lead to your 
arn'.st, Mr lieighford.* 

‘ Good heavens ! * 1 cried in an agony of dread, 

‘ what have 1 done 1 ’ 

‘That would be deliriiiincd by a judge and 
jury,* returned the doctor with epigrammatic 
promptness. 

I was confounded by this view of my position ; 
and 3 *et I was annoyed. J had ixahaps been 
over-con lidcnt, but I liad not acted like a fool. 
1 therefore could not help rtjtorling ; ‘ 1 think I 
could prove that I have neither been an idiot 
nor a homicide in Miss Garston’s case.* 

‘Pooh!* snapped the old doctor. ‘Prove that 
you have nous enough to get out of the affair with- 
out compromising ^’ourself further. You ought to 
have had a consultation long ago. Go to the head- 
constable at on<’e.* 

I looked at the bard red face before me almost 
bes(*cchingly. The idea of being mixed up in a 
police-court trial was almost revolling. I had a 
horror of publicity ; and then I thought of its 
effect upon Miss Oarston. Put the bard red face 
was relentless, and ] felt that I must submit. j 

‘ I am going into town,’ said ] )r 1 )awsoii, pulling 
on his gloves with graceful deliberation, ‘and I 
will droj) you down at tlie bead-constable’s office. 
Get 5 ’our hat ; I must be off.’ 

A quarter of an hour afterwards, the doctor’s 
magnificent pair of bay C(.)1js were pulled up with 
a grand flourish before the police office ; and I 
stepped out of tlie carriage miserably flurried, 
•wishing that Mr Lamport bad been a thousand 
leagues away on the fatal night he had linked 
my fate with his. 

Dr Dawson, who followed me into the office, 
was received with the consideration due to a 
magistrate ; and the old chief-constable listened 
to my communication with respectful attention. 
This somewhat calmed me, an«l I was almost at 
ease when the doctor ros(j to go. J would have 
cone also, but the chief-constable requested me 
to stay. 

‘This will he a case for Inspector Knabman,* 
he said ; ‘ you must see him.* 

Ilesponding to a call clown a tube, a tall gaunt 
man came in. His face bore the quecrist mixed 
expression of simplicity and astuteness that could 


be conceived. ]\Ir Knabman was a celebrity that 
evc^body had heard of, and I felt no little 
curiosity in coming into such close contact with 
him. While his superior officer was relating the 
purpose of my visit, the famous detective kept 
his eyes fixed upon me with a calm investigation 
that explored me to the core. I do not kiiow if 
he was satisfied with me, for his opinions were 
not accessible to such an unsophisticated youngster 
as I was. 

Having heard the particulars of the case 
impassively to the end. Inspector Knabman 
subjected me to the most drastic questioning I 
have ever known. I told all my facts, divulged 
all my conjectures, and made such a complete 
deliverance of everything that had happened 
during my attendance up{)n Miss Garston, that 
even my examiner appeared to be contented at 
last. 

‘Is this Italian herbalist, Pandofini, known?’ 
asked the bead-constable. 

‘Yes, sir,’ replied Mr Knabman shortly, going 
on with his notes, for he began to make copious 
memoranda of the case. Tliese being completed, 
he aftiTwurds corrected them by a few secondary 
inquiries ; tb(‘u I was permitted to depart 

1 walked slowly homewards, Lhiukiiig over the 
whirl of things, in wliich I was being swept 
along almost us rcsistlessly as a straw down a 
rapid stream. T pondered on the contact of the 
destinies of outsiders with my own. A little 
while ago, Mr Jjamport was as unkno^Ti to me 
as an inhabitant of Sirius ; of liis existence I 
was us unconscious as of the men who may 
tread the earth a million years hence. And this 
nnsuspccted ptusonality had sprung suddenly 
from out the infinite crowd of bunj unity, had 
riveted my personality to bis in the indissoluble 
bomls of "crime. B}' what strange concatenation 
of things are men conjoined in this world ! 

From Mr 1 Lamport, the transition to bis victim 
was natural. If I bad not b(‘en called to attend 
IMiss Gai-ston, if another medical man had been 
chosen to mask the murderer’s designs, W'liat 
would have happened ? Perhaps the poor girl 
would have been hurrii'd from the stage of life 
as abruptly as lier fatJier. AVheii once we give 
up ourselves a stream of speculations, there 
is no saying how far we may be curried, or 
what new and Btailliiig vistas we may behold. 
I had in some way saved Miss Garston’s life. 
That life wouLl go on perhaps for years. What 
sort of career would it be ? Then 1 remembered 
how lonel}" and friendless the poor girl was. 
Probably the downfall of Mr Lampent meant 
the financial ruin of his victim. Thus povert}", 
with its corroding anxieties, with its narrow 
and darksome horiy.on, was sequential in the 
hideous train of sulFering that J^lr Lamport had 
put in motion. How could a lady nurtured in 
tenderness and elegance endure the shocks and 
disgusts of the m*thcr world into which heggaxy 
would plunge her? Miss Garston was no longer 
my patient. I saw her in new relations, a 
lone orphan, bereft of all that makes existence 
desirable. For the first time, I dwelt upon her 
peraonal appearance ; her dark questioning eyes, 
wliich had long ceased to gliU|e distrustfully into 
mine, and wliich met me with the sweet con- 
fidence of a child. Her delicate features, over 
ivliich anguish flitted in a hundred modes, as 
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torted ; her bosom rent with at'onies, which the upon the bed, and lent a faint tint to the pale 
monster who caused them could never feel. Why, face lying on the pillow before me. A smile, 

I asked myself, are the base and the merciless a bright welcoming smile, and a flash from the 

permitted to inflict the extremities of physical sunlit eyes, told that I was expected, 
and mental pain on the innocent and the help- I stood entrance<l for an instant at the changes 

less? How can the sublime intelligence of a that met my eyes. Hitherto, the sick-room had 

man be degraded to infamies like these ? been chii-kened to a twilight ; the expression on 

I reached home in a species of frenzy, which my patient’s face had varieil from supplication, 
alarmed my mother and sister exceedingly. I am to terror and despair. Now all wtis radiant, 
not of a demonstrative nature ; thus my agitation transformed. Why did T thrill as I took Miss 
was the more distressing to others and to myself. (Larston’s hand ? Why did 1 trt'inble as I spoke 
I told my mother all that hud happened without to her? 

reserve ; and in doing so, I grew calmer. Then But my embarrassnumt did not last long. I 
W'e had a long conversation respecting Miss had a duty to perform infinitely more ditticult 
Gjirston. How should I break to her the news than anv that had fallen to mv lot nreviouslv. 


Gjirston. How should I break to her the news | than any that had fallen to my lot previously, 
that Mr Lamport was about to be arrested for With tile utmost caution I opened the subject 
her attempted murder? A vast, yes, a fumla- of Mr Lamport’s a flairs. 1 told of his business 
mental revolution was trembling around her ; distresses ; Imw he would liave to leave his 
should its apjjroach b(^ announced, or was I to pi-esent abo«le, ami live on a lower level, and 
permit it b) burst upon her unawares? how Miss (larsbm would need another home. 

* If she is at all aide to bear the communication. The jn’ospect did not alarm her, as 1 feared ; nay, 

tell her,* said my mother. ‘ You will of course she seemed almost glad at the impending separa- 
(jnietly prepare her for it. Women can emlure tion from her self-styh‘d guardian. Then I veii- 

lar more tiian men suppose. Besides, if Miss tured to oiler the liospitality of my moth(U'’s 

Garston knows that she is in no fuitlicr danger house until she was convalescent, and begged 
from that horrid man, that will sustain her.* permission for an interview on my mother’s part. 

‘But whercj is she to go afUjrwards ? * I asked. These propositions somewhat disturbed my patient. 
*I know she will not stay in Mr Lamport’s T saw that I had gone as far as her strength would 
house.* admit of, and bitlding her rest, I left her with a 

* Bring her here,* returned mv imdlier reso- promise to return latei* in the evening. 

liitely. ‘ Your sister and I will care for her 1 had broken the ice. Miss Garston was pre- 

until she is able to decide upon her future. You pared for the inevitible, and her energies iiad 

are sure that she will recover ?* seemed equal to tlui sluM k. But I quailed at the 

‘Dr Dawson is positive of it,’ I returned. ‘lie tlumght of the further strain that W'ould be put 
says I have been mistaken as to the jieril she upon her enfeebled powers, when Mr Lamport 
has been in. Of that I have my own opinion, was brought to trial. 

Still, I am bound to admit that she has rallied When I reachetl the library, I cogitated upon 
marvellously in a few hours. If t find her the courses that lay open to rue. Should I wait 
stronger when I return, I shall venture to tell whei-e 1 was, until 1 learned if Mr Lamport were 
her a few iiarticulars about Mr Lamport being arrested, or should I return home to meet Mr 
in trouble. But I will not mention the poisoning. Sleigh the hook-ki*eper, as arranged ? I deter- 
Sonicthin^ she must be told, to account for the mined to stay, and so prevent any possible niis- 
changes that M*ill take place in the house. I chief to my patient. I therefore wrote a note, 

hope Mr Lamport will not he arrest(*d at home ; bidding Mr Sh‘igh to come to me without 

that will demoralise the servants, and they will delay. 

frighten my poor patient, and goodness knows 

i:: nofSy fo«r o’clock. I hurricl to ^ FEW WOIIDS ON THE SALMON, 
prepare Miss Garston for another change in her It is dilfienlt, in the present state of information 
latefiil life, fearing lest it mighty have been on the subject, to appraise with anything like 

revealed by the event itself. But all wjis in accuracy the amount of loss inflicted upon our 

its wonted onler. Ihe fme old maiisicm never salmon rivers by the disease from which this fish 
l^ked more im^sing. Upon iL the afU;r-glow ^ ^ 

of a frosty sunset fell resplendently ; its windows - w • i ^ i 4. 1 r 4. 

gleamed with rejoicing fires, as though a grand ^ to is attrihuted to the attack of a fungus 

gala were in progress. The eveigraen shrubs SaprdegHia ferax, which has been long 

along the pathway were more witching than at known to infest sickly fresh-water fish, and is 
summer’s noon. By the sifle of the house, a very often seen on gold and silver fish insuf- 
gorgeous conservatory sent foi-tli a glow of flowery ficiently supplied with fresh water. It comimmly 
loveliness that looked like fairywork. Every- attacks" first the tail and other fins ; hut in the 
thing bespoke the wealth, taste, and ' tributaries of the Solway, in the winter of 187(5, 

uxury. .^d m the lions, ■ a 1 was as usual ; ; jj „„k„own virulence, 

the servants pursuing their duties ; from the ' , i i x * tx j n 

kitchen came a faint Gint of an exquisite repast sliortly to other streams. Its defully 

preparing; along the lobby the portly butler »<'lway rivers was first 

walked leisurely, with a plate-basket gleaming marked by the presence of a small sore on the 
and jingling in his hand. I wiout or top of the salmon’s lieoil, described by 

Miss Garston was still improving. She had ' careful observers as if cleanly eaten or scraped 
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out, and which in the course of some weeks 
increased in size and depth, till in many cases 
half the head seemed eaten out, the fish gradually 
becoming weakened, and only then becoming vis- 
ibly affected with the fungus growth, w-hich rapidly 
spread, eating into the flesh of the fish, and destroy- 
ing it. This pcculiiu* development of the disease has 
of late almost— if not entirely — disapi)eared from 
these rivers, though the fungus growth very often 
yet begins on the snout, afterwards spreading to 
the fins and other parts. From the Tweed in 
one year, fourteen thousand diseased fish were 
taken* (lead, and from the Tay in the same year 
two thousand ; while from the Eden and its sister 
stream, the small river Esk, nearly as many have 
been taken for several years. This fungus seems 
to grow erjually well on the dead bodi(\s of its 
victims, which include many kinds of fresh- 
water fishes and even insects. 

The life-story of the salmon has been often 
written, though no two narrators in telling the 
story seem to agree. Tlie fish is mysterious 
in many of its inovennuits, doubtless from tlie 
fact of its being a sea-fish during certain por- 
tions of its existence. With unerriiig instinct the 
female deposits her eggs in some shallow stream ; 
out of these ova, issue in due course tiny 
creatures, which in course; of time b(;come jiarrs. 
In the months of A])ril and May, at the varying 
ages of one, two, and even— though in smaller 
number — three years, the jiarr ac(pure a new set 
of true salmon scah*s, and are then known as 
smolts ; after which they are impelled by instinct 
to seek the salt water, where for some weeks 
tliey grow rapidly, some of them returning, os has 
been xiroved beyond doubt, as grilse in from six 
to ten weeks. Curiously enough, eveui parr of the 
same brood do not all become smolts the same 
season ; nor do all conn; back as grilse, the jirt;- 
Huniption being that many remain longer in the 
sen, some of them not returning to their nabil 
streams till early the following spring, as spring 
salmon. 

That it is to the young stock we have mainly 
to look f(jr our food-siijiply, is evidenced by the 
fact, that of six hundred ‘kelts’ (spawned fish) 
taken from the Tweed in one s(;ason, and care- 
fully nuu'ked and returned, not one was ever 
lieard of again in any river ; and as further 
proof that comparatively few large fish ever 
return to spawn, we have the fact that, in many 
rivers where twenty-pound fish are plentiful year 
after year, there are yet few fish of thirty pounds ; 
while fish ranging from thirty-five to forty pounds 
in weight are quite rare. 

As we know from marked fish that salmon fry 
grow some seven jiGunds in the first two or 
three months after going to sea, and continue 
to grow rapidly while there ; and as we know 
that salmon have but rarely been caught in 
Scottish waters weighing sixty or even fifty 
Xiounds, and very rarely indeed os high as 
seventy pounds, while we have no reason to 


doubt that salmon of twenty or thirty pounda- 
weight go on increasing rapidly in weight, it 
seems fair to conclude that the great propor- 
tion of lartje salmon which spawn in our rivers 
never return there. If they did, we would 
surely have many moi*e fish of forty or fifty 
liounds-weight and upwards. If it be a fair con- 
clusion, that large fi.sh, being less active, more 
readily fall victims to tlieir sea-foes, the great 
desiderata are the safety of sjiawn and ‘fry,* the 
kelts being of comparatively little imjiortance. 
In many of our rivers, salmon ascend through- 
out the whole ymr. Many spawning fish do 
not leave the sea till December, and these 
doubtless succeed in spawning ere they are 
affected by disease ; and so strong is the re- 
lu-odiietive iiisLiiiet, that league-stricken salmon 
cling to tlie spawning-beds even when unable 
for any length of time to hold their own 
against the current. Thus the seed sown is 
still abundant. Sea-trout, which in some 
rivers ascend almost exclusively in May and 
June; and heiling in July and August, being 
longer exjiosed to the virus in the disease- 
luiiited strtiams before tlie breeding season, have 
sulfered mure seriously ; in the Solway rivera 
these beautiful fish have been greatly deci- 
mated. 

A formidable-looking bony or cartilaginous 
hook grows on the point of the lower jaw 
of the mule salmon as the breeding season 
approaches, fitting into a socket in tlie upper 
jaw when the mouth is closed. This ‘gib,* 
as it is termed, disappears somewhat mysteri- 
ously soon afterwards ; and the common belief 
in Scotland is that it is specially provided for 
digging out the stones and gravel (the ‘redd’) 
wherein the female fish may deposit her roe, 
and for covering it up as the W'ork proceeds. 
This is a pojnihir ialkuy. The. skin of his 
‘gib* is as delii;att; as that of his snout, and 
little fitted for digging stones and gravel ; 
while the position of the hook is unfavourable 
for such w ork. Had it projected outw^ard instead 
of inward, or dow'invanl rather than upwai’d, 
it had surely been a better adaptation. 

The ‘redd’ or hollow in the gravel of the 
stream, wdiicli is the work of the female salmon, 
is usually supposed to be the depository of tin; 
spawm, and is formed during the process of spawn- 
ing. Nevertheless, it is an undoubted fact tliac 
the fish deposits but a fraction of her eggs in this 
excavation. Indeed, it would take a very clever 
fish to continue burying her thousands of golden 
grains in one basin for three or four days — the 
usual spawning period when undistiu*bed — without 
casting out continually the seed already planted. 
Salmon select swift-running streams for spawn- 
ing, and prefer the upper part or crown of a 
stn:am, their instinct no doubt guiding them to 
cast their roc where then; is a stretch of sharp 
running water below', wdth a suitable stony bed 
for its reteutiou. The female selects her place, 
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and as she casts her roe, turns upon her side, examined, was found tom to the bone from head 
making the redd by plying her great tail most to tail. Pennell adds ; ‘ The weapon in all those 
vigorously, fulling back in the stream and rising attacks is the cartilaginous horn on the lower 
towanls the surface of the water in the process, jaw, which is used as a sort of battering-ram, 
In making the redd, the plying of the tail-fin, the fish rushing on open-mouthed.* Keiller says 
aided by the action of the swift current, wliirls the male iish attack each other ‘usually with 
the gravel and stones down stream, till in closed mouth, the hook of the lower jaw imbedded 
course of time a basin is hollowed out, and the in the upper, thus affording the latter support, 
excavated stones and gravel form a scattered heap and still further lessening, as applied to himself, 
below. the effects of the concussion.* This seems both 

This action of the tail in raising the gravel may better authenticated and more probable than Mr 
be readily illustrated by the sculling of an oar in PennelPs theory of making a battering-ram of 
similar water ; and to discover how roe is unlikely the point of the lower jaw. The impetuous rush 
to lodge in a salmon redd, let any sceptic take a of a large salmon, ending in a blow on the point 
few small pellets of clay and float them from his of an opem lower jaw, would assuredly vV docato 
hand, when it will be seen that the trend of the that weapon of offence without doing much 
stream caused by the dip in its bed ctists them damage to his advcrsiiry*s tough skin, 
upwards, whirling and scatUuiiig them as they Some newspaper writers have been crying 

f ass over the shallow caused by the raised gravel, out against that unique and beautiful little 

n fact, a pair of luiman hands with a dibble bird the water-ousel, as a destroyer of salmon 
could scaredy plant roe in a redd. roe. These birds are nowhere numerous, and 

A furtlier jiroof that the redds are not the do not particularly frequent sjiawning-groimd 
true seed-beds might he found in the fact that in the spawning season. Th(*y may ])ick up 
these are soon levelled un by floods, and that a few outwasliecl grains ; and lie is a poor pro- 
thus much of the roe would be boj)elessly buried, prietor and a needy angler who would grudge 
There is abundance of spawn laid in the chief these to such a charming winter songster and 
rivers in Scotland, and their salmon-producing pleasant river-side companion. TJie late Mr 
capacity is probably only limilctl by the food- r>uckland examined the crops of several water- 
sunply for the young fish. ^ ^ ousels shot on spawning-ground without finding 

Mr Lloyd, in his Scandinavian Adventurea^ a single salmon egg ; the contents per contra being 

gives the result of the obsi'rvations of a friend insects, some of wliich arc believed to be destruc- 
(Mr A. Keiller) during a long residence on the tive of salmon roe. 

river Save in Sweden. That gentleman erected I*ike, trout, herons, and gulls destroy myriads 
an observatory over a spawning stream near his of young salmon ; and we have seen wild-diieks 
residence and made long and careful observations sweeping a pic’ce of water— cxacdly as fislier- 
of the spawning salmon. He says : ‘ The station men sweep a long circle with their nets — and 
of the male at that tiirui is at six or seven feet driving the small lish into shallow water, wliere 
distance directly in wake of the female, and just they rapi<lly inclosed them. But the dcstruc- 
beyond the luiap of stones — that is, at the tail of lion of fry by the foregoing gluttons is pro- 
tho redd.* Mr Keiller tells us that during the })al)ly surpassed by the liavoc wrought amongst 
day the female made numerous little excursionws, the fry by their own prf>geuitors the ‘kelts.* This 
chiefly to the slower water above. He says is most serious in small riv(*rs, and in dry spring 
further: ‘Much of the time of the male fish terms, when said kelts do not get to sea to 
is occupied in driving off interlopers;* and it satisfy the voracious appi’tite wliicli seems to 
seems a fair inference — from his anxiety to come upon them with their luiw spring coat 
hold his position, and from the persistent eiforts of scales. At such times, kelts have often been 
of other males in disputing it — that the tail of observed stationed at the narrow tail of a stream, 
the redd, or even fai’ther down in a line with 6na]>j)ing up smolts in rapid succession as these 
the redd, is the much-coveted stance. This is allow themselves to drift si;awards, tail first ; and 
strikingly shown when the male fish makes a when in sucli dry terms the kelts may be seen in 
lengthened pursuit of an antagonist, during which hundreds in one pool, some conception may bo 
time a third male — often a very much smaller formed of the loss at a time when smolts ore 
fish —takes his post and holds it till the return ready to become salmon. 

of the rightful master. A\’itli our present ideas as to the licinousness 

Though the sbition of the male fish is consider- of spearing breeding salmon, it is curious to 
ably lower down stream than that of the female, look back a few years and to see how popular 
and. is thus, as it were, beyond the range of her this pastime then was. Indeed, nearly every town 
vision, she will nevertheless insist upon a suitor and village in the vicinity of a salmon stream 
being there, as was proved by Mr Young of has its old men who yet revert, with a sparkle 
Invershin in his evidence before a Committee of of youthful fire in their eyes, to their ‘ leistering ’ 
the House of Commons in 1824. lie stated that exploits. Now that salmon-leistering has been 
a female salmon which had its attendant male made illegal, much of the Border sentiment 
killed from behind it nine times in succession, that once pervaded the exciting pastime has 
retired on each occasion to the pool below, bring- died out, tliough there is yet to be seen on 
ing back with her a friish mate, and on the nintn occasional ‘ light * illumining some well-known 
errand not finding a salmon, returned with a large salmon-lie, ana occasionally affrays ore heard of 
male yellow trout. between water-bailiffs and poachers. Still, the 

Pennell, in his Angler Naturalist, quotes an preservation of salmon is not without certain 
account of a great salmon-battle witnessed by evils, if we can believe the assertions of trout- 
fishermen on a spawning stream in the Findhom, fishers, who declare that their speckled quarry 
in which one of the fish was killed, and on being is on the decrease owing to the comparative 
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scarcity of food induced by tlic voracity of the 
young of the salmon, and by the stern pre- 
servation of kelts. Be this as it may, the 
curtailment of angling privileges for sea-trout 
and salmon in upper waters in the latter months 
of the year, when such fish are only there to be 
found, has doubtless been felt as a hardship by 
many an old farmer and shepherd among the 
hills. And though the fish are not then in best 
condition, the sport w'iis good, and the food was 
relished as a change of diet, and in truth might 
not be — especially when split and kippered — 
greatly inferior to many a breeding salmon now 
taken in November from the favourite casts of the 
Twe(^d^ It is certain that in this matter lower 
proprietors have gained at the expense of upper 
proprietors and residents, though it seems to be a 
somewhat difficult matter to readjust the balance. 

CUPID AT LAW. 

‘At lovers* perjuries, they say, Jove laughs.’ 
So also do good-humoured mortals enjoy a laugh 
at those ‘pretty follies,* whenever the dainty 
missives containing them happen to stray before 
the vulgar gaze. This itself can, we siisj>ect, 
surprise few of tlio^c fond married couples who 
remember the style of their own early love- 1 
h‘ttcrs; for sober reason, altliough claiming to be 
the pilot of the passions, seldom condescends to 
aid in inditing such tiighty epistles. 

In these days, readers — whether they be synipa- 
tlu tio or (|uizzical — are more apt to wonder why 
so many affairs of that peculiarly leiuler and cou- 
fidiim nature fiml their way into our usually 
dull law-courts, and thence over the land jus spicy 1 
material for tea-tahle gnssip. Almost every nisi I 
jyrius list at the principal assizes includes more 
than one claim hy slighted sweethearts for 
pecuniary damages from their faithless swains ; 
and similar actions are by no means unknown at 
tlie supex’ior courts in London. The fi’equency 
of such cases mu^t puzzle even tho.«e who are 

3 uite conscious that ‘the course of true love never 
oes run smooth.’ C^aii it he that Cupid’s darts 
are worse aimed or less potent than of yore, else 
why does he so often :issume the prosaic guise of 
a lawyer with a bag full of briefs seeking redress 
before demure judges for forsaken clients? An 
answer is more easily asked than given. In 
any case, some of our legislators ai’c about to 
try and stop wluit they regard as a growing 
scandal. 

With this view, Mr W. S. Caine, M.P., has given 
notice in the House of Commons of his intention 
to introduce a Bill to abolish actions for breach 
of promise of marriag(j. The coincidence that 
this was notified when such a case was actually 
pending against a well-known Irish member of 
parliament, tempted some of his jocular colleagues 
at Westminster to call the proposed measurt* the 
‘Biggar Belief Bill.’ The measure, however, is 
(while we write) not yet passed, and, not being 
retrospective in its provisions, it can afford no 
consolation to defendants already condemned in 
damages. As to whether the Bill should pass, 
there will be Bom(5 difference of opinion, even 
amongst those who hold most strongly that it is 
beyond the province of ordinary jurors to assess 
injured affections. The exclusion of this element 
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from the purview of a legal court is properly 
insisted upon hy the judges, and therefore true- 
hearted gentlemen rai*ely, if ever, seek judicial 
reparation when befooled by pretty coquettes. 

There are, however, many practical conside- 
rations to be taken into account, especially if the 
plaintiff be a female, as is almost invariably 
the case. With the fair sex, as a rule, the 
prospect of a proti?ctor and a home for life depends 
upon betrothal, so that no affi.'inced lover may 
be alhjwcd lightljr to break his vow of fidelity 
without the risk of a substantial penalty. About 
a dozen years ago the legislature made certain 
amendments in the law on the subject, by pro- 
viding that , either of the two i)crsons directly 
concerned might appear in court personally and 
give evidemaj upon oath. Previously, the fact of 
the matrinioiiial pledge had to be proved mainly 
by letteis passing between the once devoted pair, 
and by the keen observation of match-making 
mammas or other W'atchful friends. Both of these 
expedients of course provetl futile W'hi‘n the fickle 
one had either refrained from committing himself 
very definitely in black-and-white, or was not 
demonstrative among acquaintances about his 
hymeneal intentions. Enamoured swains don’t 
cli()()<e to make their delicate avowals in the 
presence of third parties, and never pc^p the 
momentous question before witnesses. It there- 
fore seems reasonable, when either of the engaged 
pair breaks off without just cause from their 
mutual compact, that both should have the oppor- 
tunity of testifying to that with vrhich they are 
presumably host acquainted. In some quarters it 
was expected that this permission W’ould iu some 
I degree happily diminish the frequency of such 
1 trials ; hut the number of love-lorn litigants does 
I not yet seem to have been much reduced. Fair 
plaintiffs are found willing to come forward in 
proprid persoiiil to tell of blighted hopes ; and 
they seldom retire without having ample solatium 
awarded to them by sjun pathetic juries. No 
doubt tliere will still he many sensitive maidens 
who, when jilted, will prefer to pine in secret 
over their (li‘'appointment. Occasionally, how- 
ever, these di'Iicate scruples on the part of deserted 
charmers will be overcome hy tlie ])er3uasions of 
their natural guardians, even to the extent of 
themselves appeiiring shyly in the witiujss-hox 
when other evidence will not suffice to clear their 
aspi rsed names. 

It is, nevertheless, to be regretted that those 
who aiv. coiihtrained to seek the stern remedy 
of the law' should find their private grievance 
made a cause of diversion hy the unpoidic outer 
world, or see a throng of fashionable loungers 
crow'ding the court to titter at the witty critiidsms 
of learned counsel upon rose-scented bilhts-doux. 
In Le Monitcar, a Port-au-Prince pa])(;r now 
before us, promises of marriage betw'een male 
and female citizens of the republic are duly 
recorded along w'ith the regular lists of births, 
deatljs, and solemnised marriages. I^fuch nearer 
hornet than Hayti the same idea is carried out. 
In Cologne and other (hirmaii towns, for example, 
parents 2 )uljlicly advertise the engagement of tlieir 
sons or daughters — a jjlain hint that none need 
seek to captivate their hearts. Besides, after 
such an intimation, of course neither of the 
tw'o concerned in it can venture to %vithdraw 
from his or her proclaimed allegiance with any 
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hope of receiving countenance in other attractive 
quarters. 

It may, however, he hoped that, in the long- 
run, even without this system, the facilitie* given 
here for speedy settlements between estranged 
lovers will help to make young people less rash 
or less capricious. It w'ould no doubt be unfortu- 
nate if so mean a motive Jis the fear of having to 
pay substantial damages should be alone or mainly 
depended upon for insuring greater constancy to 
plighted trotlis. If this were so, there might be 
some grounds for dreading the yet more deplor- 
able evil of an increase of divorce cases. Bui 
still even this mercenary feeling may sometimes 
help to teach foolish llirts of either sex that 
promises of wedlock arc too sacred* and serious 
a subject to be trifle»l with. Should a few mt>rc 
verdicts, with round sums attached to tliem, 
teach capricious wooci*s how dangerous it is to 
‘propose* in haste and repent at leisure, the 
result will certainly rejoice all good-hearted 
pcojde, who regard the exposure of lovers* quar- 
rels with sentiments more or less tinged with 
pain. 


mud when the tracks were made. But in the 
c>ase of the human footprints it is probably due 
to the use of some kind of shoe or moccasin. 

1 need not say that so far as the geological 
horizon is concerned this discovery does not carry 
the existence of man beyond the Quaternary 
Mammalia, U'ith which it has long been pretty 
clear that he was associated in prehistoric times. 
Neverthelc«!s it is, if confirmed, a highly remark- 
able discovery, especially as connected with the 
curious intimation so concisedy made in the Jewish 
Scripturiw, ‘ And there were giants in those days.* 
Hitherto, so far as 1 know, the remains of pre- 
historic man, so fur as hitherto discovered, have 
not revealed anything abnormal in point .pf size. 
It is just possible that the slippery and yie/ding 
nature of the muddy lacustrine shore on whicli 
the tracks were made may have ])artly occasioned 
the apparent size. But tlie photographs and 
engravings exhibit them as very sharp and ‘ clean 
cut.* Professional Imlian trackers have been em- 
ployed to examine tlie tracks, and none of them 
seem to have the smallest doubt as to the foot- 
prints being buinaii. 


rnEHisToiuo giants. 

In Nature for April lOtli the Duke of Argyll, 
quoting from a communication received from the 
Governor-general of Canada, wrlte^s as follows : 

I have been surprised to see in tlu*. English 
scientific journals no notice taken of the very 
remarkable discovery rejjorted from the (Califor- 
nian Academy of Sciemie in a paper communicated 
to that body by Charles Drayton Cibbs, (*.K., 
on the discovery of a great number of (apparently) 
human footprints of a gigantic size in the State 
of Nevada. It appears that in building tlie State 
Prison, near Carson City, the capiUil of tliat State, 
there was occasion to cut into a rock composed 
of alternate layers of sandstone ancl clay. 

On several of the clay floors exposed in this 
operation great numbers of tracks of all sorts of 
animals have been exposed. These tracks include 
footprints of the mammoth (jr of some animal 
like it, of some smaller quadrupeds apparent ly 
canine and feline, and of numerous bir<ls. Asso- 
ciated with these ui’e repeated tracks of footstejis, 
which all who have seen are agreed can be the 
footsteps of no othoi' animal than man, and the 
engravings and photographs which accompany 
the paper leave no doubt on the mind of any one 
who sees them. The most remarkable circum- 
stance characterising them is their great size. In 
one cose there are thirteen footprints measuring 
nineteen inches in length by eight inches wide 
at the ball, and six inches at the heel. In another 
case the footprints arc twenty-one inches long by 
seven inches wide. There ai*c others of a smaller 
size, possibly those of women. One track luis 
fourteen footprints eighteen inches long. The 
distance between the footprints constituting a 
‘ step * varies from three feet three inches to two 
feet three inches and two feet eight inches, whilst 
the distance between the consecutive; prints of the 
same foot constituting a ‘pace* varies from six 
feet six inches to four feet six inches. In none 
of tlm footprints of the deposit are the toes or 
claws of animals mai’ked. As regards the beasts, 
this is probably due to the ‘slushy* state of the 


LOVE IS LOVE FOR EVERMORE. 

Unj>eii the hlue of ;i summer sky, 

Tuder tlie spell of beauty’s thrall, 

Watehiu" the sun-clouds floatiii,!; l»v, 

WatchinR the wavelets rise and fall ; 

Happy as lovers alone can he, 

l)reaminR what hliss the years uill bring — 
Broaining heshh* the summer sea - - 
Hearing the ilancing u. iters sinj, 

With rippling murmur along the shore — 

‘ Love is love for evcrinore.’ 

Under the gray of a cloudy sky, 

Under the shallow of Love's eclipse, 

Standing apart with flashing eye, 

Standing apart with quivering lips ; 

Fighting a duel ’twixt love and piiile. 

Waging a war that is fraught with pain, 
Turning Love’s pleading lips aside— 

Turning deaf ear to the wave’s refrain, 
lireakiiig in sadni'ss along the shore - 

* Love is love for evermore.* 

Under the gloom of a gathering storm, 

Under a mklnight wild and dark, 

Watches a shivering maiden’s form. 

Watches and waits for some one’s barque ; 
Helpless it rides without sjiar or mast, 

Driven ashore, and tossed about, 

Drifting to death, and the cruel blast 
Drowning his cries with mocking shout. 

Above the roar breaks a wail ashore — 

* Love is love for evermore.* 

Under the dawn of a suiileless morn. 

Under the sorrow that grieves for the dead, 
"Weeps a woman with heart forlorn — 

Weeps, and will not be comforted ; 

Suddenly, swiftly, with eager face 

Steals one to her through wrack and rain — 
Love has its triiiiiiph in a long embrace — 

The dead hath risen to life again ; 

And the waters murmur as before, 

‘ Love is love for evermore.* w. c. n. 
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DOaS : THEIR HUMANE AND RATIONAL 
TREATMENT. 

BY DR GORDON STABLES, R.N. 

IN TWO PARTS. — II. THE DOG IN SICKNESS. 

A LARGE amount of responsibility devolves upon 
any one wlio undertiikes the treatment of the 
ailments of the lower animals ; and he must 
he morally bad who, having taken charge of a 
case, does not exert his utmost skill to bring it 
to a successful U'pmination. Probably tlu* dog, 
more than any other domestic animal, feels and 
suifers, ay, and understands, although he cannot 
tell in words where the pain lies, nor complain 
if neglected or improperly treated. Ilia very 
dependence commands our sympathy and claims 
our skill. His beseeching, watchful eyes, when 
really ill, tell us that he trusts us and knows we 
will try to do him good ; and he will be grateful 
too, grateful with a gratitude we but seldom find 
in human patients. 

Animals in the wild staUi do not appear to be 
subject to a great variety of ailmeiita ; it is only 
when they become doiiiesticuttjd, when they throw 
in their lot with man, and share with him 
hie pleasures, sports, and enjoyments, that thf*y 
become destinc^d to share with him his troubles 
and illnesses as well. From this fact, we gain 
a useful lesson in treating the creatures wc take 
under our care, whether they be birds or beasts ; 
and the more completely their existence in domes- 
ticity, their feeding, their housing, their exercise 
and freedom, and their supply of water, not only 
for drinking but for the bath, are made to assimi- 
late to what they would have been in the w ild 
state, the less likely will they he to succumb to 
disease. 

Although the ailments that canine flesh is heir 
to are very numerous indeed, and their diagnosis 
difficult even to the experienced veterinary sur- 
geon, still the more common of these can usually 
be treated successfully b}' the animal’s owner, who 
has this advantage over even the skilled ‘vet.,* 
namely, that he is constantly w'ith the dog ; and 


I if he cares for him, his eye will mark at once the 
j slighU'st deviatitui from the j)!ith of health, and 
nip the illness in the bud. 

If, then, ‘prevention is better than cure,* it is 
well that we should know not only the ordinary 
causes of tliscase, but the first symptoms of coming 
illness also. Diaea.ses in dogs may arise from infec- 
tion, contagion, or epizootic influences ; or from 
neglect and bad mamigi'.ment — that is, manage- 
ment that goes contrary to all the well-known and 
simple law’s of health. Infection or contagion is 
best guarded against by keeping the dog well up in 
condition ; by making it a rule never to take him 
abroad while he is fasting ; by restricting his 
liberty in some measure ; preventing him, under 
penalty of the whip, from eating garbage on the 
I street, or holding nasal communion w’ith every 
strange dog he meets ; and from bathing in stag- 
nant water or still pools wdiere cattle drink. 

Epizootic influences are more difficult to guard 
against ; but if a dog is well tended and well fed, 
he w’ill he less likely to fall a victim to any 
pi*evaleiit form of disease. 

The commoner causes of illness in the dog are 
— (1) Mismanagement in the matter of diet ; want 
of regularity in the time of feeding ; W’ant of 
variety ; the too constant use of biscuits or meat 
instead of a mixed diet ; imw’holesome or stale 
food ; too little food ; and indiscriminate fetsding, 
or the abuse of dainties. (2) Impure water, wdiich 
often produces dire illnesses in the dog. (3) A 
damp unwholesome kennel — dry straw throw’n 
over wet, for instance, or a floor of cold stone 
or brick. (4) Uncleanliness of kennel, of coat, or 
surroundings. (5) Want of exercise. (6) Ex- 
posure to cold w’hiln the dog is at rest. (7) 
Exposure to wet while fasting ; and (8) Both of the 
latter combined, as wlien a poor dog is left cold 
and hungry to sliivcr in the rain at a door-step. 

The morning bath, a bucket douche, or a short 
swim in the sea or a running stream, is a valuable 
agent for maintaining a dog in health. And even 
at the risk of being regarded as possessed of 
extreme views, I must say that a dog*8 mental 
condition exerts an influence for good or evil on 
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the fitate of his heiiltli. It is well known to dog- 
hreeders that dogs that arc happy seldom ail ; that 
those who are not permitted free intercourse with 
their masters or owners, oi'ten do ; and that one 
can generally tide a puppy over all its bahy ail- 
ments by keeping it dry, warm, clean, and well 
amused. 

One of the most dangerous and fatal illnesses 
which dogs can have is wliat is called distemper. 
There is a good deal of general misunderstanding 
about this ailment and its symptoms. It is a mis- 
take to believe that all dogs must have distemper. 
I have not had t\ case in my kennels for many 
yeara ; hut pups that go theiiei', sometimes altcir 
a while — being ex]iosed to adverse influences — 
take the disease and die, wliile tlieir brothers and 
sisters at lionic .are living and well. l)ogs are no 
more ‘oblig(‘d^ to have* distmnper once in their 
lives, than a human being is to liave mcasli‘s. 
Young dogs about the teething months are more 
subject to it than at any other i)eriod ; but old 
dogs are sometimes attacked also, and a dog may 
even have distemper twice during his lifetime. 
Distemper is one of those diseases on wliicli (piark 
dog-doctors fatUm, and druggists’ apprentices get 
pocket-money by. TIku’c is no such thing as a 
specific for the cure of distemper. The notion t»f 
such a thing is eminently absurd. One might as 
well expect to cure smallpox after the eruj)tion 
began, with a specific, as (lislern])er when promi- 
nent symptoms show themselves. Ihit specifics 
are given in cases of common colds with rnnning at 
the nose — erroneously calk'd ‘distemper;’ the dogs 
recove-r, and are then said to be over distemper. 

This disease really is caused by a jxiison afloat 
in the blood, wliicli nature seeks to eliminatti 
tlirough tile niucouH membranes that line the air- 
passages, bt'ginning with those in the nosi', and 
phaiynx, giving rise to the exudation of water 
first, then mucus ; hence the running at the nose 
and eyes, which is usually tin*, first synipbmi that 
draws attention to the dog’s condition. Hut bed’ore 
this, the animal has been ailing; there has been 
loss of appetite, probably shivering, a dry sbiring 
coat, and emaciation. This I'lnaciatioii, this falling 
away in flesh .iiid coinlition, is one of tluj most 
important ami diagnostic symptoms of disleinjicr. 
A young <log may have cold and cough with 
running at tlie nose ; hut if there be no Avasting, 
danger is not to be feared ; and in this cjLst', if you 
give him a dose of castor -oil in the morning, 
with from a tea-spoonful to a lable-spoonful of 
Mindererus spirit and a little sweet nitre at 
night ; a dry warm bed and lon er diet for a day 
or two, and you will Inive him all right again. 
But if the (log i.s noticeably lhinn«*r, with a dis- 
tressing cough, and pinched, pained appearance 
of face, the sooner a skilled ‘A'et.’ sees him the 
better. ‘All ‘vets.,’ remember, are not skilled in 
the treatment of dog-diseases. The practi(;e of 
too many of them is ‘ rule of thumb * and rough ; 
but in justice to the profession, let me add that of 
late years more attention has been given to the 
study of canine ailments in our viiterinary colleges. 
The reason why advice should he taken in cases 
of distemner is that the disease assumes various 
types, ana the symptoms need watching and 
combating as they present themselves. Serious 
lung inflammation may occur, or head-symptoms, 
fits, &c., generally fatal, or acute diarrhoea and 
dysentery. But medicine is not everything ; good 


nursing is half the battle. Opiate cough mixtures 
and diarrluea mixtures may be needed ; but in 
any case the dog must he ki^.pt in a warm dry 
apartment, with, if necessary, a fire in the room ; 
he must be covcrc'd up if cold ; his bed must be 
soft and easy ; .aud while he is kept scrupulously 
clean, he iiiiist get all the fr(^sh air possible, and 
sunshine too. Ilis food must be light at first, 
Avhile thiu’c is fever, and wliile the inside of the 
thighs and stoinach is hot. He must be fed little 
and often, and have cooling, soothing drink and 
fresli water, which lie may lap ad libitum, Wlitui 
the fever abates, let the food be more nourish- 
ing — beef-lea, eggs, and probably a litlli*. raw 
nil need meat. If there be much prostrati(m„ give 
good port Irefjucnlly, or ev(ui a little brandy-and- 
watcr. But never overdo your d(>siug either Avitli 
food or physic. Quinine is valuable in the lattoi* 
stages of llie com])laint, with gentle exercise, but 
no (‘A'ci ten lent or fatigiu*. 

Inllaiiimalionfl of all kinds are ushered in by 
rigors or some degree of shivering, with great licat 
of skin, dry nose, iiij(*cted eA’iis, staring coat, want 
of a])pi‘tit(‘, great thirst, general uiieasiiiebs, and 
(h'rangeiiieiit of the ordinary fuiictioiis. fl'he 
s(‘at of the inflammation may be one of the 
vital organs, sucli as the lungs, th('. liver, or the 
iiiLt'stiiu's. In a case presenting such dangerous 
symptoms as the above*, tin* iiid of a ‘vet.’ is 
to l>e obtained Avithout delay. Meanwhile, if 
you value the dog, Ik* ought to bt* removed at 
oiKie to a Avarin, comfortable, avcII - vent dated apart- 
ment. An oiith()Lis(» will do, if it bi‘, frei! from damp 
and draughts. A dose*, of c,aslor-oil, with nm*-half 
the rpiantity of sirup of buckthorn, and a lew drops 
of laudanum in it, Avill do good ; and no more can 
l)(j done until the ‘Avt.’ conies. In inflammations, 
as in dishuiiper, nursing and care are half the 
battle ; but in carrying out tin* treatment, the 
animal is io be dislurbiMl as little as possible. 
Quietness and rest are imi)erative. 

Diarrlura in dogs is ()f“t(*ii a d an gerr ms complaint. 
Keep the animal as cjiii(‘t as possible. (Bve just 
one mild dose of castoi*-oil ; then give the chalk 
mixture of the b1io[)s, with a JV*av drops of 
laudanum in each dose. Tliis should he given 
four or six times a day, if ncinlc'd. Food : no meat, 
only farinaceous diet and milk. If weakness 
prevails, eggs, beef-tea, port-wine and brandy. 

Colic. — This is a painful illness, distinguished 
from inflammation in this Avay — the pain is not 
constant, hut so extreme at times as to iiuiki^. 
the dug rush about howling ; there is little if 
any fever, and rubbing gives relief. Give castor- 
oil at once, and thei'(*after an autispasmodic of 
some kind ; brandy-and-Avater hot, Avith spice 
in it, is always hand}', and s(*A'(*ral doses should 
l>c given. Foment tlie stomach A\'ell in the 
intervals wdth liot Avatiii’. An opium pill will 
afterwards do good ; and the dog should he kept 
very quiet for a few days. 

In colds and coughs and all febrile disorders, 
a cooling mixture can be prepariid by mixing 
jMind(jre.ru8 spirit, sweet nitre, and a little 
chlorate of potash in water sweetened with 
glycerine, and giving a dose proportionate to the 
dog’s size three times a day. 

Of ordinary medicines, a dog of collie size AAdll 
require about as much os a man ; bigger dogs 
more, smaller less. A dog ivill stand more aloes 
and opium than it would be safe to give to a 
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hnniaix being, but lees mercury. Nux vomica 
is a dangerous drug to give to a dog. Paregoric, 
tincture or simp of squills, and Friar’s balsam, are 
capital remedies for roughs. Tartar emetic is 
another dangerous remedy, which kennolmcn and 
so-called dog-doctors are too fond of preseribing. 
Ojiinm should be given with caution, and its 
cih'cts carefully watched. Chloral has found its 
way into the canine pharinacopoua, and is at 
times useful in coruiuering spasm and allaying 
excitement. It is dangerous. 

Fits are common in dogs. IF not the result of 
distemper, ])oisoning, or some nervous ailment, 
they arc l)rought on by errors in diet and treat- 
ment*. ji The cause shouhl be sought for, and 
removed. Give an aj)erient once or twice a 
week, castor-oil or Pulln.a water, good footl, the 
bath, gentle exerci.se, am I a tonic, from one to 
five grains of sulphate of zinc in a few grains of 
extract of dandelion twice a day. lleware of 
cx(jit(im(mt. 

I^andelion extract is a cjipital liver tonic, and 
may be made the vtdiicle foi? the exhibition of 
most other tonic.s, such as qiiimno nr the extracts 
of gentian or quassia. The last is a c.apital bitter 
and antlielmiiitic tonic, jind cjiight to be Letter 
known th.'in it is. 

For indigestion, rhuT)arb, ginger, and aloes, may 
be used ; but get the dog into better form ; if 
lean, feed well ; if fat, give .Mpc’ncmts and exercise ; 
but in any case, rcgiil.'itc tbc diet and give a 
morning bath. 

.Jaiinciicc and rheumatism re(iiure the attention 
of the ‘vet.* The former is often fatal, some- 
times rayjidly so. Gh.'inlmoogra pills aid in curing 
rheumatism ; and the a])j)licatiou of the. heated 
tlat-iron or bags of hot sand removes pain, with 
judicious doses of opium or paregoric. 

Canker in the ear is known by the dog shaking 
his head, and by the exudation of badly smelling 
matter. It is diHicnlt to cure, because so apt to 
b(i iicglecl(*d. The dog i.y generally out of con- 
dition. This must he .seen to. His .syst(!m should 
be kept c.ool by aperients twice a we(»k, and plenty 
of W(dl~masbtMl greens in the fo(id ; and the 
animars body should Lx* w.ashed once a week. A 
solution of ordinary green tea lu.akes a good 
lotion ; or cither alum, suljdinte of zinc, or nitrate 
of silver, two grains to an onm'e of distillt*d water. 
Before the tea-spoon I’ul of lotion is put into the 
ears, to he there retained for one minute, they 
must b(i wasluxl out Avith warm water — no so:ip. 
Do this twice a day with great regul.ajdty. Dry 
out with a soft rag. 

Canker, woriiLs, and mange are the most com- 
mon of all dog diseases, and indee<l it is not 
unusual to find all throe diseases combined in 
the same animal. It will serve every u.sefiil 
purpose to merely say that the parasites most 
commonly found in the intestines of the dog 
are the tapeworm anrl the round-worm. ‘Vets.* 
are in the habit of talking about a third, which 
they call the ‘ maw- worm ; * but this is merely 
cast-off joints of the tapeworm. It must not be 
forgotten, however, that each of these joints is 
a separate individual, capable of propagating its 
species, and that the so-called tapeworm is in 
reality a conjoined association of parasites. The 
symptoms that would lead one to conclude his 
dog was suffering from worms would be somewhat 
as follows : unheolthiness of skin, emaciation 


without fever, some swelliug of the region of the 
bowels, alternate diarrhoea and constipation, and 
an uncertain or ravenous appetite. 

Areca-nut is the best cure we have for ta;TO- 
worm. It shoukl be freshly groimd, and the 
do.Me is about two grains for every pound the 
dog weighs. For round-worms we give santonine 
(pure), from one-third to three; grains. We have 
also kainala — ten to one; hundred and twenty 
grains^ — a valiuihle antli(*lmiritie for tapeworm. 
Tlie dog to he do.t;cd mu.st be ftisting ; be should 
have had no food for eighteen or twenty hours 
previously. I’lie powdi*!* is made into a ball 
with lard, and put down tlu; throat ; and two 
hours after, he is to have a dose, of castor-oil, 
or twice the quantity of pure olive-oil, then a 
how’l of good soup, warm. Tliis will get rid of 
the worms ; hut the dose .should he rep(*ated 
four days aft(‘rwartls. We have to rcmi'inber, 
that in killing tlu* parasites we do not ge.t rid 
of the condition of constitution that made it 
possible for them to live in the dog ; therefore, 
an entire change* of diet will be required ; the 
animal must be washed carefully twice a week 
witli dog-soap ; and from one to five grains of 
that excellent aiitlu'lmintic tonic, the extract of 
qua.ssia, slioubl ho given twice or thrice a day 
ill a little dandelion extract. Give also cod-liver 
oil, to bring tlu; animal into condition, with, an 
occasional mild aperient. 

There are at least half-a-dozen skin diseases 
cla.ssi'd under the general head of ‘ mange.’ Some 
of these are caiist'd by par, critical insects, visible 
only by aiil of the microscope ; others are con- 
stitutional. In some c{isi‘s, the itching is very 
extreme, ev(*ii when there is but little to show 
for it. Nearly ev(*jy case of mange will yield 
to treatment, if jiulicionsly and unremittingly 
carric<l c)ut. Fowler’.*» solution of arsenic is our 
sheet-anchor as regard.^ internal medicine. From 
a half-drop to six drops, acctuxling to the weight 
of the dog—raiiging from five to one hundred 
and fifty pouiuls — .should be given three times 
a day in the food for a fortnight, gradually 
increasing the do.se till it lia.s readied from 
three to fifteen drops. Then the medicine is to 
be omitt(*d for two days, and begun again for 
another fortnight, giving now from one drop to 
twudve drops thrice a day. Tlie medicine must 
he labelled ‘ Poison,’ aiul used with great care. A 
suljduir and mercurial ointment should he well 
nibbed into the skin thrice a week, after the 
dog has been washed. It is coiupos(‘d of one 
part of the green iodi<le of mercuiy ointment, 
two parts of sulphur ointnumt, and three parts 
of oil. A milder' jilan of tri*atmciit is to give 
the animal snlphuv internally every morning, 
and drench the .skin with whale-oil, keeping 
him in a ivariti room — temperature sixty-five to 
s(*.venty degrees — for a wi*(*k or a fortniglit. 

The disease called rabie-a, or ilog-niadncsg, is 
a very terrible one, but fur less common than 
people imagine. Inileed, dogs that are not rabid 
at all are const.nntly being killed by ignorant 
people. It is diiiicuJt to give concisely even the 
diagnostic syinntoma of rabies ; but when any 
indication of the disease is giveti, or anything 
suspicious is observed about the dog’s manner, 
he ought to be put under restraint and watched, 
and advice sought respecting his condition. He 
may evince too much affection for his owner at 
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first, and want to lick his face and hands more 
eagerly than usual. He may be nervous and 
strange, morose, and desirous of solitude or 
shelter. Then he may become watchful iin<l sus- 
picious ; and indeed there is an entire change 
in his manner. His appetite may at first be 
Voracious, and ho drinks water with avidity, 
even plunging his head in it. His tastes become 
depraved. He will be found eating cinders, 
wood, &c., or even chewing or biting stones, 
lie looks haggard and gloomy, and snaps at 
imaginary Hies, and tluire is a strange look 
about his eyes. These are merely premonitory 
symptoms ; by-and-by the fm ious stage ccmies on. 
f have no desire to describe this, nor is there 
any occasion. The animal should be destroyed 
at once, but humanely, as soon as the disease is 
made out unmistakably to be one of rabies. 

Many of the suggestions 1 have made from 
time to time in my hooks and writings have 
been adopted ; some even by the legislature ; but 
one has not. It is this : the premonitory 
symptoms of rabies should be printed on the 
back of every dog license. 

About three hundred thousand dogs have 
passed through the Hume at Battersea in twenty 
years ; but the overseer tells me he has never 
seen one suffering from rabies. 

Let me conclude by saying a wor<l or two 
about dog-bites. They are hardly ever dangerous ; 
but should nevertheless be well sucked, washed 
in salt and water ; or, be tter still, nibbed with 
hartshorn or strong wooshing soda, and cauterised 
as soon as possible. If the dog that did the 
mischief be suspected of being rabid, by all 
means keep him alive, to make sure. It will be 
a great relief to the feelings of the person 
wounded to know that the dog is living ami 
well. If a dog is not rabi<l at the time he biti*s, 
his going mad months afterwards will have no 
effect on the person bitten. Even all those 
bitten by n*ally mad dogs do not go mad, and a 
bite from a healthy dog is comparatively harmless. 

Contrary to general opinion, more dogs go 
mad in the early spring months than in the 
heat of summer. Whenever a dog bites any one, 
we ought not to rush olf at once and punish the 
poor fellow. Even a dog must be treated justly ; 
let us therefore find out what temptation or 
provocation led to the act, before we make up 
OUT minds to chastise him. A verbal reprimand 
is often more effectual than an application of 
the cruel and generally unnecessary whip. A 
man has no truer, braver, mui'e faithful friend 
than his dog ; surely, then, it is his duty to make 
him as comfortable and happy as possible, and 
to strive to keep him in healtii. 

ONE FALSE, BOTH FAIR; 

OR, A HARD KNOT. 

CHAPTER XXVL — *1 REALLY DON’t THINK I SHALL 
MARRY.* 

Op all the many clubs of London, perhaps the 
Eleusis is the most select. It stands, like most 
of its younger brethren, within short walking 
iUstance of St James’s Palace and Whitehall ; 
but it has no architectural pretensions to boost 
of. It is a very old club. My Lord March, 
afterwards Duke of Queensberry, and much 


better known as wdeked Old Q., lost and won 
very many guineas there. It is a small club, 
very hard of access ; and Lord Putney was now 
the oldest member, and so, metaphorically, the 
Father of it. He was at tlui Eleusis now, on 
a hot August afternoon, when wretched M.P.s 
were asking one another whiithcr there would 
ever be an end of committees by day and divi- 
sions by night, and when an exacting ministry 
would permit escape to cooler regions. He stood 
ill the small bay-window, amongst a group of 
languid members with newspapers in their hands, 
tapping his gold snuff-box and talking about 
himself, as was his wont. Now, to talk of one’s 
self and to do it gracefully and well,*, i^ an 
accomplishment ; not, of course, if the audience 
be of the female sex — sisters, cousins, aunts, 
and dear girl-friends of the family. Women 
like to hear a man talk about himself, and 
brag about his merits, and pity his own mis- 
fortunes ; just as, on the prairies, the squaws 
are all attimtion when Mad Buffalo bursts out 
with his war-soiig and his tomahawk dance, just 
before the raid into Pale-face territory. But it 
is more difficult when the auditors are men. 
Lord Putney ninnagetl it pretty well. 

‘I really don’t think 1 shall marry,* said the 
old beau, for the third time that afternoon. 
Indeed, it was a catchword of his, and he was 
hardly aware how often it sprang to his lips. 
His juniors, who heard it thus repeated, could 
scarcely preserve their gravity ; and indeed the 
old lord’s favourite phrtise, taken in combination 
with his shaking hands and restless limbs and 
twitching features, made the speech almost re- 
semble that of some comedian at a music-hall. 
Slender and trim and nimble, Lord Putney Imd 
remained, at an age which had relijgated most 
of his compeers to a gouty chair or the family 
vault ; but his nerves were unsteady ; and his 
experienced vuhit often eyed him sadly and 
apprehensively, as a dealer would contemplate 
a costly picture from whicli the paint was 
peeling off. ‘I don’t believe I shall, ’ went on 
iiis lordship boastfully, as if endeavouring to 
impress a fact on the incredulous minds of those 
around. ‘ I am so hard to pleasii, you see.’ 

‘ O yes, you will, Putney. I ’ve always booked 
you as a marrying man ; and 1 ’m to do a lot 
in the way of shying rice and satin slippers, 
eating slabs of wedding-cake, and returning 
thanks when the bridesmaids’ health is drunk : 
you’ll marry, never fear,* rejoined young Lord 
Lapwing, who was barely twenty-one. 

‘I don’t think so iiiyself,* replied the other 
peer, with perfect gravity. ‘It isn’t, Lapwing, 
us th(!sc other fellows know, that I haven’t 
been sorely tempted. When I remember the 
lovely criiatures, by Jove ! 8})lendid women, who 
have been brought out in London society, and 
wliom it only rested with myself to convert into 
Lady Putney’ 

‘ Hear, hear ! * called out, in a bass voice, a 
big man with tawny moustache and sleepy eyes, 
from liis easy-cliair. 

‘ Quite accurate, Seymour ; you ought to re- 
member an instance or two, only men ore so 
abominably selfish,’ went on the unabashed 
dandy. ‘Even now, if I were a trifle less 
guarded, 1^ prudent — ah, yes. I’ve been at 
Leominster House almost evciy day this fortnight 
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past— ever since the Minim concert, you know. I 
It’s rather a favour to be asked tliere, of course, 
in the present state of things ; but the Ladies j 
do ask me — can’t do without me, I believe. It’s 
not in my nature to deny a pretty woman any- 1 
thing but one, and that, of course, don’t you 
guess — is a proposal. Too old a bird to be 
caught willi chaff ; hey. Lapwing ? T ’ve promised 
to look in at Leominster llouse to-day, by 
George ! for a cup of tiv(*-o’clock tea ; and, by 
Jove ! I must be going. See you fellows again, 
after dinner, hey? — 1 really don’t tliink I shall 
nmiTy, Seymour, you dog ! ’ iidJed Lord Putney 
in conclusion, as he smote jocosely on his big 
friei1d*s shoulder with the whitt* wrinkled palm 
of his bejewelled hand ; and then, with a vale- 
dictory nod, was gone. 

The other members of the group looked at one 
another and langh(*d, w’ith the lazy good-humour 
of the true, clubman. 

‘ Poor Putney ! he was always like that,’ 
remarked one of the company. ‘(Chance for some 
penniless girl, though ; lor Putney is a very big ' 
Jish. Nin(‘ty thousand a year, they say, from tin* 
London property alone. And then there are all 
the Hertfordshire estates. Tliat .young Lady 
Leominster, rich as she is, and pi(‘tty as she is, 
might do worse.’ 

‘ She, at her time of life — rubbish ! ’ said young 
Lord Lapwing. ‘ Even old Putney would not be 
capable of marrying a girl young enough to be 
his grandchild. 1 chaff him, and he likes to be 
chatted ; but he’ll uo more marry than ’ 

‘ Good thing for poor Withers, if h(i don’t,’ 
put in Sir Horace Seymour, over the edg** of his 
newspaper. 

Tlie Withers in question was Lord Putney’s 
cousin, heir-at-law, and pet aversion, a hard- 
W'orked cavalry major, with six children and a 
sickly wife, in cantonments at Secunderabad, 
under the broiling sun of India. And then 
nothing more was said of the peer and liis 
foibles. 

Meanwhile, Lord Putney, with his high-step- 
ping horses doing tlujir best to wliisk tlu‘ light 
brougham along, was c(«iveyed on rapid wheels 
to Leominster House, and was at once ushered 
into the great sombre <lrawing-i-oom which wa.s 
in general use. IMieri; wt:rii other and yet lai’ger 
saloons in the Lumhm mansion, which Lady 
Bai’hara indeed could reirie-ml)(!r blazing with 
waxlights and ptiojiled with guests, but which 
for y liars and years had presented a ghostly and 
funereal appearance, with their iniiilled furni- 
ture, shrouded mirrors, and swaddled chandeliers. 
The elderly peer had been a frequent, an almost 
dail.y visitor at the town palace of the Marquises 
of Leominster since tlie, memorable date of Sir 
Frederick’s concert ; and a welcome one. Lady 
Barbara, wlio had a sort of hereditary esteem for 
the wearers of the Putney coronet, and who had 
learned long ago to regard the present lord as 
a then fascinating young man and leader of 
fashion, received him witli cordial coui tesy. Tlie 
young lady herself Bcemcd glad to see him, and to 
hear the go.ssip which was ever ready on his glib 
tongue, as on that of a fashionable physician. 

(hi this occasion. Lord Putney found lier alone. 
‘I am so sorry,’ she said, ‘Lady Barbara is not 
here. I am expecting hiir in half an hour ; 
but she was obliged to go to a friend, Lady— I 


forget the name, but some one she has kno¥m 
all her life, who lives in Mohock Street, I think 
my aunt called it, and is ill. — Let me offer you 
some tea, liord Putney. I am sorry Lady 
Barbara is not here.’ 

Lord Putney did not seem to partake of her 
sorrow, for an expression of satisfaction, not to 
say a smirk, hovered about the corners of his 
mouth. He sat theii*, smiling, and holding the 
delicate cup of egg-sludl ])orcelain between his 
jewelled, trembling fingers. He did not care 
much for its fragrant contents ; it is a new 
vagary of our Tieo-(^ueen Anne period to be 
enthusiastic about the tea that cost some twenty 
shillings a pound when Po]>e wrote and Secretaiy 
Bolinglu’oke plotted. Some of the golden youth 
with whom Ijord Putney .associated —he liked, as 
some mature fojdiiigs ilo, to consort with the 
young— were almost as fond of tea as were their 
own aunia ;iiid sisters. But Lord Putney could 
never forget that he luul belonged to a liard-living 
generation, that had tlespised tea, and had branded 
it by the opprobrious name of ‘cat-lap.’ What 
the elderly dandy really relisliftil was curayoil. 
He believed in the virtues of that elixir, and had 
sipped four glasses of it, since luncheon, at the 
Eliiusis Club that very afternoon. He wished lie 
had ji little more of the cordial now, for his hands 
shook provokingly, and his rings rattled against 
the teaspoon in tlie flimsy porcelain saucer. 

The conversation did not exactly languish, 
but it was very unequally sustained, the visitor 
taking, as was his habit, the lion’s share. Lord 
Putney had always piqued himself upon the 
abundance of small ‘tallc at his command, and was 
prone to attribute much of his popularity to his 
own store of anecclote and n*adimtss of I'epartce. 
On this occasion, however, he was screwing up 
his courage for a communication much more 
important than any second -liaml London stoiy 
could be, .and presently he saiil : ‘ My dear Lady 
Leominster, I am not very unhappy — glad, rather, 
by George ! that our good Lady Barbara — for 
wli<»m 1 heave a mons’ous respect, really — is absent 
for the moment. Tliis sounds ill-bred on my 

I iart ; but permit me, pray, to exiilaiii. It is, tliat 
; have .something to say — tf> //oa.’ 

‘To me, Lord Putney?’ ivturned the lady, 
turning her candid blue eyes upon the veteran’s 
face, os if unable to divine the reason for his 
speech, or for the marked emphasis laid upon 
personal pronoun with which it ended. ■ 

‘ Something to say,’ pursued Lord Putney, , 
once launched, went swimmingly on, ‘ which ^ean ^ 
be breathi'd to your ears alone — something which 
is very near to my lieart, and — can you not 
gue.s3, dear Lady Leominster, dear Chu*e — I may 
call you Glare, may I not?’ Tin's vras very 
insinuatingly said, and in a low, hesitating tone, 
tliat would have done credit to a jriuw premier 
making his timid declaration on the stage to 
a heroine in white satin and jewels. 

I’he girl looked, as if surprised, at her visitor, 
and then lier eyes droopeil. ‘I have no objec- 
tion,* she said sadly, as a lonely child might 
have spoken. ‘Thelxi are so very, very few to 
call me (‘loi-e now. And you. Lord Putney, ai-e 
a friend.’ 

‘ I would be a friend to you, indeed I would,* 
fervently exclaimed the titled dandy. ‘I would 
devote my life to your service, if you would 
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but give me the right to protect and cherish some difficulty that Lord Putney struggled up 

the fairest — dearest O Clare, adorable crea- from his kneeling posture in time to greet Lady 

tiire, it is more than friendship that I ask and Barbara, who now, all smiles and apologies, made 
offer! As your husband, 1 should be the proudest, her appearance. Then the conversation, with 

the happiest ’ more or less of awkwardness, was shifted to 

* Lord Putney ! * The young lady seemed fairly the grooves of commonplace topics; but when 
startled now. Shii grew very i>ale, and rose Lord Putney took his leave, he raised the 
from her chair, like a frightened fawn from younger lady’s hand ii'spect fully to his lips, bowed 
amidst the fern. ‘1 never dreamed — and then, low over it, with anticpiated chivalry, and then 
you forget.’ Her eyes had lit on the mourning gracefully glided away. To get out of a rooiii 
garb she wore ; and with a reproachful, tearful neatly had been a social art highly valued in 
glance at her elderly suitor, she sank back in that nobleman’s youth, 
the seat from wliich she had risen. (To be cmitinued,) 


‘ No ; I do not forget,’ rei)li(i(l the old peer, 
his withered heart throl)biiig with 2 jerhapR more 
of generous emotion than it )ia«l known for many 
a year ; and sidling up bis chair a little nearer, 
he sjioke, and spoke Avell, waxing almost elo- 
quent as ho pleaded his own cause. He talked 
of the gra(;e, the beiiuty, the lonely position, 
the pjunful history, of her whom he addressed, 
described his own affections :ir irreparably liers, 
touched lightly on the. dilTereiice of age, and 
summed up by drawing a picture of future 
felicity for both, wlu'u every wish of Ghu'c’s 
heart should bi* anticipated by her Lu ing lord. 

‘As Tiuj wife,’ he added, ‘you would be shielded 
from the persecution of foes, screeu(‘d from 
malignant gossip ; and rely on it, dearest, there 
would soon he an end ol‘ this wretched family 
feud, which darkcuis your young liie,’ 

With downcast eyes, the fair one listened. Per- 
haps the solitude in w'hicli, >Nitli all her rank and 
splendour, she was doomed to dwell wa^ hrouglit 
more forcibly home to her than usual by Jjor<l 
Putney’s discouraci. Perliaj)s, too, she shriuik from 
rejecting the proH’iT of a manly arm, old and 
feeble as it might be, wli(ireon to lean in that 
rugged ])atli that lay before her. ’riu‘re was some- 
thing ludicrous, of course, about the rich old peer ; 
but then there was no denying his slaiiun and his 
fortune, his unblemished name, and his honesty 
of purj^ose. (huitly, and with a sigh, she raised 
her eyes from the ground. ‘ You are very kind, 
my lord,’ she said softly; ‘ajid your prefer- 
ence does me gnsat honour; but — it is too early 
as yet — poor Wilfred’s loss is still so recent — 
I cannot forget the dear, in<lulg('ut husband 
who— — But I am not ungratiduJ,’ she added 

^^ill, I hope I am not to <les[)air ; I trust 
'«|f5^ill give me liope in the future, dearest 
Q|m!’ cried the old lord, in a ll utter of delight 
aS^^^nxiety. ‘My devotion, riiv truth, should 
pl^ for me. ; and if personally 1 am not 

nateiPul in your eyes, why, them I set; signs 

of relenting in your sweet face. Don’t sob, dear 
Lady Leominster — dear Clare. One little word 
would make mt*. the heppiest dog, ahem ! in 
all London. And that word, vrhen I ask you, 
after some brief delay, to he my wife, is Yes. 
Won’t you say it ? ’ 

‘Yes !* she at length falteri'd ; and her elderly 
accepted lover, in the exultation of tlie moment, 
dropped gracefully on one knee; and })ressed her 
hand to his lips. 

‘Not a word of this as ;yct, to any one,* she 
murmured with averted face. 

‘Your will, sweetest, is law to me henceforth,’ 
ixiplied the aged suitor ; hut just then, thtu'e was 
a sound of steps and voices, and it was with 


A LEAP FOR LIFE, 

When I was a young fellow, now many years 
ago, I freqiiimtly sj)ent part of my vacations 
with an uncle, who lived in a beautiful i)art of 
Walo.s, and whose house was only a mile or two 
from the coast — in that ii(;iglibourhood, very wihl 
and jirecipitous, and remarkable for tlu* peculiai* 
character of the strata of which many of the 
wave and weather Ix'atcn elills were coni2)Osed. 
My uin le was a keen gciologist, and had imbued 
in(‘. with some of his own interest in thci subject ; 
and many a long and pleasant ivimble we had 
togc'.ther, armed with om* little hammers and 
s])eciiuen-cases ; sometiim's starting directly after 
bn'akfast, and remaining absent till the evening, 
cither canying our siinide luncheon with us, 
or adjourning for rtdreshment to some bumblii 
village hosted ry, when such hjij)i>ened to be 
within easy reach. 

Tliesc weni jjleasant days. I ofbm look back 
to tlujn now, wlien I am an elderly gentleman, 
subject to gout and iheiimatism, and tied for 
most of the week to a dingy office in the City. 
But lh(‘y were very nearly being brought to an 
abTU]jt conclusion by an incident that occurred 
during one of our more, distant cxcurhious ; and 
as the relation of tliis incident comineiuorates a 
ran*, lustaiicc of combined pluck, presence of mind, 
and lieroic stdf-sacrilice, I do not think I need 
any fuj'ther excuse for entering upon the details 
cuiiiiected with it, I\iW ];)eoplo are. ever likely 
to be placed in a similar position ; should, how- 
ever, such an occasion arise, let us liojie they 
may not he found wanting in ability to follow 
BO admirable an example. 

Jduring one of my visits to my uncle, he had 
at the same time tis guests two professional geolo- 
gists of some emimmee, who had heard of the 
special facilities the iniigliboiirhood atl’orded for 
the pursuit of their favourite science, and had 
had some corresjiondence with my iimde on the 
subject, which resulted in their leceiving an 
invitation from my hospitable relative to come 
to his house and judge of the matter for tluuu- 
se.lves. This invitation was accepted, and the 
geologists arrived ; two very pleasant, well- 
inibrmed men, between wliom and my uncle 
a very interesting and animated conversation 
s]>e(idily ensued, in which the terms ‘grjftiitic 
debris,* ‘boulder clay,’ ‘newer formations,’ ‘dip 
of the strata,’ were freely bandied about in a 
manner very edifying to listen to, if not alto- 
getlier intelligible to the majority of their 
heaixirs. 

J^ur the first day or two we contented ourselves 
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with showing the strangers the features of scien- 
tific interest more immediately in tlie vicinity ; 
and with those they wen', greatly gratified. But 
my uncle was anxious that they sliould inspect 
a district some miles off, peculiarly rich in speci- 
mens, and which he had hirnsell' visited several 
years before, but never since I had becm the 
companion of his (*xpeditioiis ; therefore it was 
new to mo as 'well as to our guests. Eviirything 
was arranged for our start ; and we set off after 
an early breakfast, driving the fii'st i^oriion of 
the distance, and putting u]) our trap at a farm- 
house, to await our return, while we pursued the 
remainder of our excursion on foot. Jt was an 
exquisite day ; and as we walked along the cliffs — 
here of very rcmiarkable height and magnificence 
— we indulge<l in loud exiu’cssions of admiration 
at the beauty of the scenery, the bold line of 
coast stretching away for miles on each side, the 
tremendous precipices d(;se(Miding sheer to the 
blue waters tiiat lapjied their base ; only here and 
there broken by soiiu! jaggc'd and ])oi lilt'd rocks, 
that threatened rapid destrnctioii to any unfor- 
tunate vessel which should la*, cast ujioii them. 

Our expedition was a great success. Many 
rare specimens of different ft)ssils were added it) 
our collcctitjus, and niy uncle was much gratified 
that his exertions for the enit'rhiiiiment of his 
gui'sts had been so satisfactorily rewarded. We 
liad taken some saiitlwiches ami sherr)^ -with ns, 
and (!ujt)yed uiir lunch diuiiig an interval of 
(•(‘ssation from our gt'ological ri*sear<dies. By this 
time we hud I'eadied the extreme end of om* ex- 
pi dition, and wijrt' on the point of ri'lraeing our 
steps, wlien one of the strangers expressed »« desire 
to round a ]Momoiitory a short distania’ ahead, so 
as to inspect the line of coast just beyond. Tin* 
proposal was agreed to ; and we all started along 
the cliff, which at this place was of a lesser 
altitude than at some points we liad pivvionsh' 
jjassed, though still it was about fifty or sixty 
feet above tlie h'vel of tlui sea, which at the 
time was at full ffow, and washed against tlie 
rocky wall below us. To round thi', promon- 
tory, -we found it was necessary to descend a 
little, way, and then ]»r<jcee(l along a narrow 
ledge of ]n’ojecting rock, so very naiTow in 
some parts that it would have been im}H)ssiljle foi* 
any one to have attempted the passag(' unless he 
had a remarkably good and steady head. 

W(j were, all cxjjerieiiced climbers, so the risk 
was disregarded ; and the two geologists and my 
uncle had just tui'iied round a rather sharj) angle, 
and I was closely following, when the rock on 
■which I trod suddenly gave way under my feet, 
and after a brief but ineffectual struggle, 1 Blij>ped 
down, with my face towards the sea. Uttering 
a cry, I instinctively ffiing my hands upwards ; 
one of them in some marvellous manner caught 
a projecting portion of the ledge ; the other was 
strongly grasped by my uncle, wlio, being merci- 
fully close to me, turned at my shout, and 
instantly seized hold of my extended hand. For 
two or thri'.e minutes, which seemed an eternity to 
us both; my brave relative, who though an elderly 
was a V(iry powerful man, held me suspended 
in this frightful manner, 'while he endeavonivd 
to take in the situation and decide on a plan of 
action. Our horrified friends were powerless to 
h(ilp, as they could not possibly get near me, on 
account of the narrowness of the ledge, which 


afforded even my uncle a most precarious foot- 
ing, and rendered useless any attiiinpt to raise 
me from my dreadful position. I was young, 
and life was very sweet to me ; but I felt 
that my last moiiieiit was at hand. Another 
second or two must end the matter ; so severe a 
strain could no longer he endured ; our bunds 
must loosen their hold ; and 1 must ineritably 
be dashed to pi(‘ees on the broken rocks 1 had 
observed at the foot of ihe precipice. 

There was an instant (jf breathless silence, 
during which time my nncle had clearly realised 
th(‘ cj’itical nature of the situation, and decidisd 
on a j)hiii of action. He looked over, and saw 
that just below the spot where I was suspended 
there was a rugged jnojectioii of rock, extending 
fully six f(!et hi'yond the perpendicular of the 
point where I hung. If I fell on this, my fate 


Avas sealed ; no poAver could saAT. me from 
<leath. Beyond this rock Avas water, possibly 
of a depth sufficient to break the force of a fidl. 


if only that Avater could be reached ; but in this 
lay all the difficulty. My uncle wtLS a good as 
Avell as a brave man ; he loved me as the son 
of a dead sister, ami he was Avilling to dare 
everything to save me ; hut he did not iinder- 
A'alue the nature of the aAvfiil risk he was 
under taking on my behalf, and he knew that he 
Avas going 1o take, his own life in his hands as 
AVell as mine. Breathing a prayer for Divine 
protection, he said quietly but firmly : ‘Tom, 
there is but one way hu’ it. 1 ’ll save you, or we 
Avill both ]K'riHh together. AVheii I say the word, 
take your liand from the rock.--Now !’ 

As my uncle loudly said ‘Now!’ I relaxed 
my hohl of the rock ; and at the same instant 
my uncle made an inirni'iise effort and sprang 
hdrizoutally into the air, carrying me with him 
and retaining In’s hold of my liand as we rushed 
violently down, turning OA’cr in our headlong 
descent. I cannot pn'tend to say that I ever 
very distinctly recollected my sensations during 
those aAvl’iil seconds, for it Avas nothing more. 
I had my senses pi’ctty clearly while 1 hung 
from lh(* rock, ami 1 can recall the gasping 
feeling Avliich I ex}>eriem’(uJ as I took my hand 
aAvay ; but bi'yond that, all is chaos. So great 
AA’as the, force Avith A\hicli m\’ uncle leaped, 
that he coiiijiletely cleared the projecting lodge, 
and AA’^e fell into the sea, Avniclfi was deep 
enough to break our fall, though the violeilAa 
of the shoi’.k unloosed our ginsp of each othfilt'. 
Half stunned as Ave WTre, the cold water pro*-' 
bahly acted as a n'storative. We were Doth 
excellent SAviinmers, and a moment or two later 
AAV* Avere breasting the wa\T8, fort.unatoly not too 
boisterous for onr sorely tried strength. We rose 
about tAA’^enty yards apart, at some little distan(;e 
from tlie rocky ledge, and rather near(T a flat- 
tish rock which reari'.d its head from the hilhtws. 
For this shelter Ave marie, ; and too (Ii*ep for utter- 
ance AA'cre the fi'i'lings with Avliich Ave, took each 
other’s hands ami gazed into each other’s eyes. 

‘Thank Qod 1 my boy,’ at last said my uncle 
fcrATiitly. 

‘ 1 do, uncle ; ami you too. Where should I 
have been noAA', but for you ! ’ 

‘lliisli! Tom. Thank God, we’re both safe. 
It Avas an ugly jump, no doubt of that* 

AVe both shuddered as we gazed on the precipice 
froAA'ning above us, on the top of which we could 
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see our two so recently horror-stricken friends, 
wildly waving their hats in a transport of joy 
at their discovery of us on the rock, apparently 
stife and sound. 

A licvxrty cheer in reply assured them of our 
perfect safety ; and then my uncle shouted to 
them some directions as to tlie course they were 
to pursue in endejivouring to procure assistance 
for our rescue. Owing to the width of ledge 
broken off where I fell, Ilnur return by the same 
route was impossible ; and a long and perilous 
walk had to be undertaken before they were tlnun- 
selves in security, where they immediatcdy sought 
out means of deliverance for my uncle and myself. 

But in the mean time l)ettcr luck had befallen 
us. The noise iu/i<le by our shouting had at- 
tracted the notice of a fisherman wlio lived 
in a little cottage under the cliffs, at a place 
wlnu’c the slujre recedetl, and hd't bare a tiny 
creek, where a sniall boat Wiis moored. He had 
clambered over tlie crag that hid ns from his 
sight ; and os soon as he sjiied the two figures 
standing on the solitary rock, our situation hec-aine 
apparent to him, and lie lost no time in launching 
his boat and coming to our assistance. Truly 
thankful we were for the timely aid. We were 
both soaked to the skin and shivering with cold, 
and the rock was far too small for any atti*mpt at 
exercise. A very short time saw us in the cosy 
intiTior of the fisherman’s cottage, wluui* a bright 
little fire was burning, very welcome to ua in 
our chilled condition ; while liis kindly wife 
busied herself in preparations for our cmufort, 
and ransacked her humble shores for a supply 
of dry garments, also highly ac,(’e])hihh*. 

Little; remains to be told. AVlien we were quite 
rested and refreshed, and our (dothes were dry 
enough to be woiti, the fisherman conducted us 
to the top of the cliffs by a circuitous little path, 
which in some places unpleasantly recalled our 
recent experiences. We reached the summit in 
safidy, however, and made the best of our way 
to the farmhouse where W(; luwl left our (;onvey- 
ance. The fisherman undertook to apprise our 
friends of onr whereabouts ; they having procured 
a boat at the revenue stiition, and come round 
the coast in her, to point out to her crew the 
exact spot of our confinement. 

Having liberally rewarded those who had so 
willingly assisted ns in t)ur extremity, we returiied 
home, our bodies fatigued by the varied exertions 
and excitements of the day ; our minds i)enetrate<l 
with lasting gi-atitiide towards the Almighty 
Being ■who had brought us through so many 
perils, and hiid mercifully preserved us from the 
jaws of a sudden and terrible desti'uction. 

MISS GARS TON’S CASE. 

IN FIVE CHAPTERS. — CONCLUSION. 

I MUST have fallen asleep ; for I jumped up with 
a feeling of bewilderment as a voice called out 
‘Dr Leighford.’ It was the butler who stood 
beside me. 

‘ What is it ? ’ I asked, recollecting myself. ‘Am 
I wanted ? ’ 

‘ No, sir. But a man is in the hall ■who wants 
Mr Lamport It is very strange that he has not 
come home yet. Dinner has been waiting more 
than an hour. Do you know what may be keeping 
master so late % ’ 


I looked at the butler, to see if he suspected 
anything ; but his face was only languidly per- 
turbed. 

‘ What sort of a man is he ? * I asked, ignoring 
his question. 

‘A rather queer sort of a person, sir, a foreigner, 
and he is evidently in a huiTy. Do you think he 
should wait 1 ’ 

A sudden thought swept through me. ‘Bring 
him in here,’ I said ; ‘ perhaps lie will write a 
note to Mr Lamport, if he cannot stay.’ 

Ill another breath I was asking the stranger 
if I could deliver any mcissage for him to Mr 
Lamport, or if \ii\ would make use of the. writing 
materials lying on the table. He was indeed a 
queer sort of a person, of any age from sixty to 
eighty. His eyes were deprecating, yet suspicious ; 
his smile insinuating, but with a cruel cynicism 
I pei’vading it. He moved his hands restlessly, and 
bowed from time to time with oriental abjection. 

‘1 do not know' what to do,’ lie said, after a 
pause. ‘ Mr Lamport lias written me to meet 
him here. But I cannot stay. I am wanted 
elsewhere.* He spoke English very w’ell, though 
wdth a strong a(;c(;nt. 

‘You had better stay for a little while, at auy- 
rate,’ I said. ‘Mr Laminn't is much behind his 
usual time of returning from business. Will you 
not sit down 1 * 

I qiiivereil w’ith excitement, nor could T conceal 
it. instead of taking the chair 1 olh'red, th(». man 
glar<id at me and made for the door. ‘ No, no ; 
thank you ; 1 ejinnot stay.’ 

‘Will you not leave a message for Mr Lamport?* 
I cried, following him. 

‘No ; thank you ; 1 will call again to-morrow ;* 
and he shullled (juickly across the lloor. 

‘But you must leave your name,’ 1 exclaimed, 
hurrying hefon; him. 

He started hack in alarm. ‘Never mind luy 
name ; my business is not at all inq>ortant.’ 

‘Jr it Bandofiiii?’ 1 demanded, standing ■with 
my back to the door. 

The oltl man uttered a strange rry, looked round 
the room, as if in hope for another means of 
quitting it, then stood measuring me wdtli a wary 
cahmiation. 

Ill another second the scene changed ; the door 
was hastily opened, liurling me towards my 
opponent, who leaped back wdth amazing agility. 
1 turned to see who was entering, and met the 
staring eyes of the butler. ‘O doctor, there aro 
four men iu the hall, and they j’efuse to say what 
they want. 1 think they arc policemen.* 

Behind liim stood two stalwart individuals, 
who w'alked uneerc-inoiiioiisly into the 1 * 00111 . 

‘What is your business?’ I asked automatically. 

‘To arrest this person,’ answered one of them, 
i while both advanced to the old man, cow'ering on 
the sofa upon which he had fallen. 

‘ His name is Paiidufini, I suppose ? ’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ answered the policimian. ‘I am to 
w'ait here until Inspector Knabiuon comes. — Now^, 
Pandofini, put out your wrists.’ 

The miserable old man fought with the despera- 
tion of an entrapped tiger ere the hoxidculfs were 
fixed to his skeleton limbs. Both the policemen 
were blown and red-faeed when they had done ; 
and they looked at their prisoner with very 
nnamiable countenances as he groaned on the 
floor. 
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The butler had witnessed tlic operation with 
the horror of a gentleman who had passed his ! 
life in the serene regions where vulgar rascals are 
only known by printed reports of their doings. 

I recalled the good fellow to himself, and sent 
him to the servants’ hall to keep oi'der and quiet, 
bidding him remember the sick lady up-stairs. 

Then followed a curious silence. The tMdice- 
men sat by the door ; the Italian, half-dead with 
the. reaction of the struggle, reclined against the 
wall. Perhaps ten minutes passt'd, when the 
grating of wheels was heard on the drive, and 
the flash of a carriage-lamp shot through the 
window, whose blinds were still undrawn. It 
was Mr Lamport rciturning at last. I heard him 
walk swiftly through the hall ; and my heart 
throbbed as he approached. lie looke<l like a 
man under the influence of drink, as he enU'red 
the library — that far-away gaze, that iincon.‘'ciou.s- 
ne.s.s of surrounding objects. The .spell la.sted but 
a moment. He rubbed hi.s brow, glanced at the 
policemen, then his eye met the glittering shire 
of Paiidofini, wdio strove to regain his feet, llert^ 
In.spector Knabinan walked cpiietly in ; evitlenlly 
he had come with Mr Lamport, for he had that 
person’s overcoat in his hand. 

‘I now inform you, Mr Lanqiort,’ said the 
inspector, ‘why you are under arreht. You and 
this man Pandoliiii are cliai*ged with attempted 
poisoning.’ 

Mr Lamport iKscamc ghastly pale and turned 
hastily towards the door. Both policemen sprang 
to seize him. But he wavt‘d them olf, saying : 

‘ 1 am unacquainted with this man, and know 
not why he is here. Who says that I am guilty 
of ]K)is()ning ? ’ 

‘That you will know at tin? proper time,’ 
answered Mr Knabinan. — ‘ Have you searched 
your prisoner ? ’ he continued, uddre-ssing his 
comrades. 

* No, sir.* 

‘ Then do so.’ 

This time, I’andofini submitted to the will of 
his captors ; and amid the, miscellany of hi.s 
belongings wa.s found a small j)liial, the counter- 
part of that I had receiveil from Mr Sleigh. 

Mr Lanqiort had watched the st^areliing of his 
confederate with a frenzied eurio.sity ; and when 
the phial was laid upon the table, a groan bur.st 
from him. 

‘ Did you ever see a bottle like that before ? ’ 
asked the inspector. 

The miserable man turned bis face away. 

In the mccantime, a rapid chaiigi* came over 
Pandofini. He was no longer cowed. Looking 
keenly at the inspector, Mr Lamport, and myself 
in turn, he mipeared to decide upon a new course 
of action. Turning to the inspector, he said 
ingratiatingly : ‘ I wish to tell all 1 know, sir. 
Mr Lamport has had three bottles like* that ; ’ 
pointing with his manacled hands to the table. 
‘He said he W’anted soinetliing t-o destroy the 
sparrows which spoil the fruit. But I am not 
guilty ; indeed, sir, I am only a poor man ; I never 
hurt anybody in my life. Let me go home, sir. 
Mv wife is waiting for me.* 

%'lie inspector heard him quietly to the end ; 
then he made a sign to his men, who took tlie 
protesting and beseeching Italian out of the room. 

‘Now, Mr Lamport, yon must go with me,’ 
said Mr Knabinan. — ‘Here, Jackson, Brown, take 


your prisoner,* he called loudly. Directly, two 
other policemen, who had so far remained in the 
hall, enteiiul the room. They led Mr Lamport 
away, each supporting him by a shoulder. I 
believe he would have swooned, hut for the 
ejai'.ulations of the crowd of servants standing in 
the hull. 

The cook, who had lived with him for twenty 

years, burst out into loud sobs, and cried : ‘ O 

ma.ster, nuistiT ! what have you done ? * The 
housekeejier pushed through the throng and 
sail I : ‘What am I to do, sir, while you arc 
away ? ’ 

With a ])i(‘rcing cry, the wn'ctched man hurried 
out of the dot>r. In this manner Mr Lamport 
bmle an eternal farewell to his home and 

servants. 

By a stratiigiuii worthy of his rej)utation, 

Inspector Knahman luul brought Pandotini to 
Mr Ijumport’s luuise. 

1 need nr)t ilwell upon the trial whicli followed. 
Both were found guilty. Each was tran.sported 
for the remnant of his far-.speut life. Mr Lamport 
ilied within a year of his sentence ; but Pandofini 
.survived his deixirLatioii to the antipodes for 
sc*v(*ral y(‘arK. 

Of vastly moi‘(‘ interest to me was the fate 
of the poor lady who.se life I had happily savctl. 
In .^i>ite of all my precaution.*?, the arre^it of Mr 
Lamport and the disriijitioii of the household 
hail serious consequences. For a time I feared 
the worst. Even Dr Dawson agreed that Miss 
Garston had been in a more serious condition than 
he. had sii]»pi».sed. But the recuperative powei-s 
of youth are, enormous ; and good nursing can 
work wonders. Three*, months after iny first 
acquuintiince with Mi.ss Gar.ston, she was conva- 
lescent. 

In the meantime, the crisis, which Mr Lamport’s 
recklessness laid made inevitable, burst furioiwly 
upon the bouse of Garston and Lamport. The 
arrest and con\dction of the surviving partner 
precipitated the disaster. But in Mr Sleigh, 
Mi.ss Gar.ston had a devoted servant and a 
.shrewd man of business. It is not the purpose of 
this story to dwell upon tlie terrible struggle that 
ensued to maintain the house from utter collapse, 
and thcrehy to save something of Miss Qai'ston’a 
fortune. Several hii.sinesR friends rallied round 
the. tottering firm ; and by Mr Sleigh’s skill, the 
liabilities of Lamport were disentangled from the 
(‘State of his former partner. 1 am not skilled 
in commiucial ulfairs, and cannot fully realise the 
immense .servici* rendered by the book-kecqx*r. It 
m;ule him famous on ’(fliange, and the. name of 
Sleigh is still remembered in the romance of 
trade.. Soon after Lamport’s death was reported 
in England, the establishment that he had brought 
to ruin had recovered, and Mi.ss Garstoii’s fortune 
was saved ; and the man who had accomplished 
! tile extraordinary task was worthily reconifiensed ; 
Mr Sleigh became the successor to Messrs Garston 
and Lamport, and, with his sons, advanced ther old 
house to greater influence than it had known 
previously. 

What became of the lady who had experienced 
so many dark vicissitudes Was Miss Garston’a 
future, of a happy, compensatory sort 1 To these 
ueries, which every reader is constrained to put, 

can give the amplest reply. Miss Garston 
became my wife some time after her affairs were 
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restored to order. For forty years now, we have 
I trod tlic world together, enjoying a larger measure 
of happiness than falls to most. The circum- 
stances which brought us together perhaps made 
us nearer and dearer to each other than we might 
otherwise have been. Wc are still sweethearts; 
for time, though it has transformed us cxtei’nally, 
has iKJt changed our love. 

A MATCH LUMBER-FACTORY. 

Few if any people who are daily in the habit 
of using matches have ever thought how much 
ingenuity and skill are exjxmded in their manu- 
facture. Yet the extent of tJie match -timber, 
or as it is terine<l, lumber-manufacturing business 
in the United States and Canada ma^^ be faintly 
realised when it is stated that oiu‘ matcdi-manu- 
factory alone paid four million dollars in taxes 
during the year ending Peeember 31, 1881 ; being 
at tlie rate of one cent per box. That is, the 
manufactory had producc^d in one year four liuii- 
di’iid million boxes of match(*s. 

In the town of Point Levis, on the St Lawrence, 
opposite Quebec, stands one oi‘ the largest match 
lumber-factories to be met with anywliere. Tt is 
the property of Messrs Fitcdi and Hamilton, and is 
known as Fitch’s factory. The niw material out 
of which match-lumber is made is brtmght fj*o)u 
Ottawa. It consists of deals and d(‘al-cuttings ; 
that is, the worst ends of merchantabh^ luui)>er, 
which caimot be shipped to Europe. In c^)nse- 
qucnce there is a waste of seventy-five jM'-r cent, in 
manufacturing. The logs arc bought in tlit* first 
instance by tlie owners of one of the numerous 
saw-iuills to be found upon tb(j river 8t Lawrence 
and its tributaries ; and the inill-OAvm*r distri- 
bute.s the lumber after it is cut. Tlu^ wood 
used is pine and spruce. Tin; match himlxT- 
factory is divided into dex^artincnts, in whicli 
are manufactured match-box t!s ; cases, cuIIimI 
skillets ; match-sticks, (tailed splints ; and tint 
round wooden match-boxes wdiich are less used 
now than formerly. Match-boxes are made* 
from a square inecc of wood by one turn of a 
nraclnne which consists of two collars, a borer, | 
and a side-saw. 'I’his machine makes twelve* | 
boxes and twenty-four lids per minute out of| 
a piece of wood an inch and tlircte-fourtlis I 
square. When the box and lids ai’e made in the 
rough, they are placed together in a hollow roller, 
which is rt'volvcd by water-power ; and in this 
way the defects are removed, and the whole hox 
is made beautifully smooth, owing t() the friction 
created within tlie wlu’ed. The matcli-sticks or 
splints ore cut double the length of the ordinary 
wooden match ; and when sent t(j the match-manu- 
factory, they arc dipjied at both ends, and cut in 
the centre wlien dry. Theses s^dints arti made from 
solid blocks of wood, w'liich have beim x>reviously 
steamed, by a machine which makes from twelve 
to eight sticks at a blow ; and all tin; blocks are 
three* inches square. In a day of ten hours, no 
less than forty-six million splints are made at 
Fitch’s factory. The whole machinery, which 
is wonderfully ingenious and comjdete, has been 
made on the premises. The knives of each 
machine are clianged every hour, and all the 


supports or cutters which split the wood into 
splints are renewed every two liours. Each ‘ shoj)* 
luw two fitters employed, whose duty consists 
in grinding and refitting the knives and suppoits 
in regular order. The machinery used to grind 
the knives and rebind the suppurts is so simple, 
that an ordinary labourer can learn the business 
in a day. The knives 4slice the blocks, and 
the supports sj^lit them into splints, by one 
inoti<»u of the machine. One shop is devoted 
entir(‘ly to the manufacture of square match-boxes. 
’Pliese boxes arc*- made from blocks of wood of 
three ciihie- inches, each of which has first been 
steamed ; and h(*re the machine slices tlie wood 
into a(‘ction«!, and makes the necessary cuts, Which 
enable the skillets or framework to he bent into 
the ibrm (»f a box without, further trouble. In 
this form thi‘-y are S(‘nt to Bryant and May’s or 
s(Uiie other large whoh‘sale match -factory, where 
the skillets are bent, (‘overed with paper, and 
made into tlie ordinary square box in common use. 
Anything more ingenious than this machinery it 
would be iinjxjssilde to iinagim^-. 

When the splints are made, it is necessary that 
they should be tboroughly dried before being 
slopped to J^im^pe. For this purpose, extensive 
dr} ing-shecls liave been erected, which arc heated 
by steam-j)ipi*s ; and at Fiteli’s factory no less 
than sev(‘n miles of steani-piijing are used in 
this )>n)cess. Tlie sjdiiits are packed for drying 
in racks, (‘adi rack eoutaining twi'iity-three tiiou- 
sand splints ; ami two thousand racks, or forty- 
six million splints, av<* turned ont every day. 
When dry, tlu* racks an* taken ont of the drying- 
sheds and removed to tlie packing-room, wh(‘re 
they are placed in casi's, om* such ease holding 
(‘ight racks, or a liunr1i’(‘d and eighty -four thou- 
sand sjdints. It is no uncommon thing to receive 
an order for fifty thousand cases from one 
firm. 

The whole of tin* machinery is worked by 
water-])ower derived from the* i“iv(*r Etcheniin, 
wliicli adjoins the woiks. In order to control 
the water-j)owei*, it is neci’ssary for the owners to 
acfpiirc the riglits on both si<les of tlie river by 
jmrehasing the ]irop(*rt-y on one side, and several 
feet on the top of the cliffs on the adjacent banks 
of the river. The force thus derived is estimated 
at sixty horse-power ; and the machinery consists 
of a double -action water-wliee.l jdaced the reverse 
way of tlioscj in oi’dinary use in England, so that 
t.he water can be admitted eitlier over or under 
the wheel, according to the amount of power it 
IS desired to iisi; on a given occasion. By these 
means the wheel can be regulated so as to run 
either by its upper or lower half only ; and the 
water is let, into small buckets attached to the 
wheel, by which plan the for(;e of the water is 
eonserved to the utmost extent. By a simple 
arrangement of tubes and an exliaust-pipe attached 
to each maehiiio, nearly the whole of the sawdust 
is carried from tlie workshops to the boiler-house, 
where it is burned in the turnaces which supply 
the steam for the drying-sheds. By this process 
the shops are kept comparatively free from refuse 
of all kinds, and the economy in labour alone is 
very gri?at. 

Tlie packing department is a business in itself. 
The match-sticks or splints w'hen taken from the 
racks, after their removal from the drying-shed, 
are sliaken very skilfully, to eliminate the bad 
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ones, which from lonjt practice are made to go to and when offered a small foe for ehowing the 
llui top, and hy this process the dirt is removed at manufactory, the foreman respectfully declined 
the same time. In order to got jis many splints it, because it had been a matter of genuine plea- 
as possible into the cases, they are ironed with sure to exhibit the details of an establislmient 
a wooden iroiier or brush ; and it has been found with which he was X)roud to be connected, 
by numerous experiments that the friction which H. c. B. 

results is so coiisider{il)le, that, as a matter of fact, 

an iron brush wears no longer than a wooden one. T TT v M n V T TT 

Tlie cases are all made on the premises, and both .1 11 M O JN i U, 

sides of the lids are planed by a machine at one BCIEXCB AND A UTS. 

turn. The sides, top, and bc'dtom are ‘tongued’ rr. n> • r 

together, outside supports being added, and then The Worlds Fair of 18.)1 was so successful that 
nailed. The Bccticms of wood used are by an it was naturally followed by many imitations 
iiige.nious arrangement each groovt^l out at one in all counti’ies. Frcjin general Exhibitions, con- 
end and toiigued at the other hy the samci tidniiig every natural y)iodLut and manufacture 
imudiiiic. So cheap is the wood here, that it is weve sent to them, has grown the idea of 

found less (ixpeiisive to tongiui tlui sides and ends .^p^cial Exhibitions in which one trade or calling 
in large pieces, m rpite of the ^yasl<■ tl.us CiUi.se.1, repieseuted. And now, in Loudon and 

and then to saw them np U. the .,.es re-imred. trade-shows, occurring continu- 

In the packing-room, on one sale are arranged ^ ^ 

the packers proj)er, who sort, arrange, and jjiace doing much good, not on y lom a 

the splints in the cases; and on the other the coininerciiil point ol view, but in educating the 
meehariics, whose duty it is to fix the lids and masses upon technical subjects iu a very palatable 
close the cases ready for shipment. manner. AV'^e may siijipose that some of these 

All the match-lumber here mafle is sent to Kxhibitions are not of absoi'hing interest to the 
England, except the round bux(!H, which are made public at largi‘, but are chiefly supported by per- 


(‘ls( where, thexi tradc-show's, occurring continu- 
ally, are doing much good, not only from a 


mainly for the American market; whilst the Hat • xviv eot 

<.nes are exported to Em^oiie. It is impossilHe to ^ , J' "V ,> 

do justice to the iiigeiiuil.y which is displayed in trade represented. h 
fbe, machinery used in every depnrtimuit of these to the syinpatli 

works ; and no one should visit Queliec without tins statement lie more 
making an inspt'ction of one of the most novel to Fish and Fisheries, 
and interesting manuraciories in tlie world. Tn the Givut Kxhil 


sons in soiih'- way connected wdth the particular 
trade represented. I hit there are others which 
apjieal to ihii syinpathLcs of all, and of none can 
this statement be niort*, true tbaii of thosii relating 


and interesting manuraciories in tlie world. Tn the Great Exhibitiim of 1851, the exhibits 

Between thr*M* and four hundred pci>]»le are relating to fishermen were so few as hardly to be 
<'iiguged at Fitch’s factory, and they consist for ^vorth notice ; but in subsequent Exhibitions, both 
the most part of boys, gilds, and ymiing women, countries, they gradually 


VMlh a few f.n-ciiu'ii, i.mchmists and filUas U. ater dimensiona. At last; in 1866, 

a tor the Reneral ammgumouts ol the various ^ neidibours conceived the idea of 

shops. As there ns no system of government \ i 

in =i)ection, girls and hoys commence work in this maugurating at Loulo^ie an Exhibition e e 
factory when they are eight years old, and the solely to Fishing and Fisheries. Otlnu* scliemes 
girls usually remain until they are married. The of a like nature soon followed suit in other parts 
men receive from eighty-nine cents to one dollar of France, also at the IJague and at Naples, 
per diem ; cacli boy gets twenty-five cents per until, in 1880, the series was crowned hy the 
day ; each girl, thirty cents ; and each young jua"iiificent International Fisheries’ Exhibition of 
woman engaged in the packhm department— eclipsed all its predecessors, 

these ),cn.s usually paid hy piecework- ^ ^ 

about forty cents. They a ?'e, engaged Jroiu seven i 

in the moruiim till six in the eveniu- on eael. importance ol the euhject. 

day, except Siinday, throuKhout the week, nith came the Lxhibitiou at Norwmh, then that at 
an interval of one hour for dinner. Edinburgh, an<l now the great Fisheries Exhibi- 


Clay ; each girl, thirty cents ; and each young 
woman engaged in the i)ju’kiTi" department — 
these last being usually paid oy piecewmk — 
about forty cents. They a?'e,eiigage-d from seven 
in the morning till six in the evening on each 
day, except Sunday, throughout tlie week, with 
an interval of one hour for dinner. 


Jt IS interesting to watch the energy, industry, tion in London, wdiich, if w ii may judge from tlio 


and smartness of every jierson e.mployed iu tJiis crowds 
lue.tory ; there was no idleness, dilatoriness, or ^piuiiii 
lo^s of time. This fact is remarkable, because at 
the first blush it would be held to he impossible ^ 
that a boy or girl of eight yeiQ’s of age could work ” 
for five consecutive hours without intermission, ^ 
and that iliey should continue such exhausting to the 


crowds wdiieh have filled its galleries since its 
(qieuing on the 12th of May, is a vast success. 
AVe cannot at present do more than record this 
success, for the Exhibition is so vast, that even 
a brief account of its wonders would occupy space 
to the exclusion of everything else. Its size can 


and tiring labour for ten hours on each of six da^ s he judged fnnii the fact that the catalogue forma 
throughout every w’cek in the year. a closely printed volume of six hundred pages. 

Although the whole stall consists cjf le.ss than But we may venture the statement, that alter the 
four hundred hands, the marriages are frequent.; first interest and excitement has cooled down, 
and during soiuii months in the year thi*y average people wdll begin to ask wiiethcr this magmficent 
some two or three a week. AVhen married, the collection of everything pertaining to the nshmg 
girls usually leave the factory ; and the men industries of the world will succeed m bringing 
are engaged as foremen or litters, by wdiich fish nearer to tlie mouths of hungry human beings, 
work they get from omi to om*. and a half dollars ■ 'Fliat this iinpoi taut eleimuit has not been for- 
i), r diem. Every one tbroughout the establisli- gotten may be judged by the establishment of a 
im iit appeared to be healthy, happy, and con- lish-market within the Exhibition inclosure, where 
leiiled. The utmost civility was shown to visitors ; fish is sent direct from our coasts for sale to 
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visitors. One would suppose that under such 
circumstances this fish ou^ht to be cheap ; but 
although we have paid many visits to the market, 
we have, while wo write, found it no cheaper than 
it can be bought in the fishmongers* shops outside. 
Why the abundant harvest of the sea should be 
retailed at what are to many people prohibitory 
prices, is a cj^ucstion which no one seems able to 
solve ; but it is one that should be answered 
satisfactorily before the close in October of the 
great Intcniational F'isheries* Exhibition. 

It has for many years beem acknowledged that 
the Suez Canal is not equal to the traffic* which 
is imposed upon it, and which is gr<»wiiig in 
dimensions at a rapid rate. As Ih-itisli ships re- 
present four-fifths of this traliic, we, as a nation, 
are most interested in securing betb'r facilities 
for travelling to and fi’om our vast Indian pos- 
sessions. With this view, a scheme is on foot 
for constructing a new canal through the Isthmus 
of Suez by an English Company. Such a pro- 
position has perhaps not unnaturally raised the 
ire of our friends in France, who maintain that 
M. do Lcisscps has a nioiioptily of canal-cntting 
in Egypt. M. de Lcss(*ps himself supports the 
plan of cutting a second canal by the side of the 
first, both channels to he iiiidt*!* the direction of 
the present Company. In the meantime, we 
have the altcirnative scheme of cutting a channel 
between the Mediterranean and lied Seas, without 
encroaching upon the alleged rights of France in 
Egypt. This design is to construct a water-way 
through Falestiiie from Acre on the Mediter- 
ranean side to Akahah on the Red Sea. Nothing 
more definite has yet been done in the mutter 
than to form a small Company, under the chair- 
manship of the Duke of Marlborough, to under- 
take a careful survey of the proposeil route. Thi^ 
survey is particularly imporbint, because some 
portion of the country immediately concerned 
18 almost unti'odden ground, so far us Europeans 
are concerned, ainl there is a conflict of testimony 
as to its nature, and whether or not the natural 
obstacles are such as can easily surmount(ul. 
The pn>posed canal will consist in the first place ! 
of a channel two hundred feet wide and forty j 
feet deep, connecting the Ray of Acre with tin* 
valley of the Jordan, twenty-five miles distant ; 
then the waters of the Red Sea will be connected 
by another channel twenty miles long with the 
Dead Sea. In this manner, it is expecttnl th<at 
an inland sea would he formed two hundrecl 
miles long, and from three to ten miles in breadth, 
of sufficient depth t<) accommodate the largest 
vessels. 

The well-known explorer Baron Nordenskjiild 
has now started upon another Arctic voyage, 
which in its nature and objects is of somewhat 
greattir popular intei*eBt than most expeditions of 
the kind. It may not he generally known that 
Greenland is one of the few stretches of land that 
liave never been crossed by man. Many attempts 
have been made, including one by the Baron 
himself, thirteen years ago, when he pcjnetratcd 
into the country for a distance of thirty miles. 
The difficulties were such that he was obliged to 
return ; but he was convinced that, with prc»per 
equipment, the journey might have been extended 
to one hundred and eighty miles. It is to pene- 
trati' into the heart of Greenland that the present 
expedition — at the cost of Mr Oswir Dickson — 


has been formed. Baron Nordenskjbld believes, 
from observations made, that the interior of 
Gm*nland is not tlic land of ice generally sup- 
posed, but that it really justifies its name. The 
tti*gument 8 upon which these anticipations are 
formed chiefly deal with the physical features 
of the country as compared with those of better 
known lands, and the climatic phenomena result- 
ing from such feature's. A secondary object of 
the exploration is the discovery of any I'emains 
of those hardy Ne)r.seim!n who fijrmed important 
cedouies, and wdio rt‘preseuU*<l the first discoverers 
of America five hundred years before the time 
of Columhiis. Whilst tlie work of interior ex- 
ploration is going f(»rward, the ship Sofia, which 
carries the expedition, will go north os far as 
(^ape York in search of zoological and botanical 
specimens. An endeavour will also be imule to 
collect some of that cosmic dust which Baron 
Nordenskjold, in coinmoii with many other scien- 
tific men, believes is incessantly being attracted 
by, and is ntUling to the hulk of this earth. 

A contrihutioii to tin? art of weather fore- 
casting was ofh'red to the Meteorological Society 
recently in the form ol‘ a paper read by the 
Hon. F. A. Kollo lliissell, M.A., on Girrns and 
(’irro-cumuliis Clouds. The author maintained 
that constant observation of the ehaiwiter of 
clouds was second only in importance to 
barometric records, and the knowledge of th(» 
distribution of atmospheric pressure which w’as 
glean(‘d from compai’ing such records. He dwelt 
more particularly on the importance of noting 
the appearance of cirrus clouds, which, for the 
enlightenment of non-technical readers, we may 
point out are those wispy-looking fibrous cloudlets 
se(in high in the atmosphere and (‘ommonly called 
‘mares’ toils.’ Tlie paper contained a descrip- 
tion of twelve diflerent varieties of cirrus, noted 
by the author during observations extending over 
a number of years ; and he suggests that cirrus 
observers stationed ovtT a wide stri*tch of country 
would add gi-eatly to our weatlier wisdom, anil 
that such ()l) 8 ervations could be adapted to a 
telegraphic system of foi’ec-asts. 

It is curious to reflect how the invention of 
the electric telegraph has made the modern 
])ractice of meteorology possible,, and how the 
simultaneous comparison of widely separated 
barometors, upon which the system of forecasting 
weather depends, dilfers fi*om the rough and 
1 ready predictions and erroneous notions of by- 
gone days. But popular ideas, however absurd, 

[ arc very hard to kill, and still we hear many 
people gravely anticipating changes of weather 
i from a change in the position of the moon 
with regard to tin*, earth. Other old beliefs in 
weather-lore are indicated by the notion that 
animals will govern their proceedings by the 
kind of weather which is to come. For twenty 
years, Dr Abbott of New Jersey has kept records 
of the building of their houses by musk-rats, of 
the storing of nuts by squirrels, and other move- 
ments of animals which arc popularly supposed 
to indicate the character of a coming winter. He 
finds that these instincts arc in no way connected 
with the mildness or severity of an approaching 
season. 

At the Norway Iron-works, Boston, Massa- 
c.hiisette, a new systom of using liquid instead of 
st)lid fuel for heating the various furnaces has 
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been adopted with considerable success. In tliis 
system, petroleum is forced by a pump into a 
receptacle, where, as it emerges in a small stream, 
it is vaporised, and mixes with superheated steam. 
This compound vapour is caiTied by pipes t»> 
the furnaces, whercj it is used in place ot coal, 
with the result that there is no formation of 
coke or ash. A scrap-iron furnace operating 
upon two ton charges in thirty minutes, a 
puddling furnace, and another for reheating 
steel ingots, are all worked by this system. The 
heat obtained is almost more tlian actually 
required, for in one instance the roof of a furnace 
showed symptfuns of melting down. 

The stringent but necessary restric.tions as to 
the use of dynamite and other <.*x plosives has 
caused some inconvenience to tho.se 11111101*8 and 
others whose employment of it is legitimate 
and customary. The new Explosives Jiill was 
so hurriedly passed, that it is not surjirising 
that its provisions shouhl inc.onveniently alTect 
those engaged in lawful pursuits. Tlie Wel.'^h 
quarryinen and iiiiiiers who petition the govern- 
ment to modify the provisions of the Rill, must 
command sympathy, and there is little doubt tliat 
tho.se in authority will see ihiur way t«i make the 
w<»rking of the. Act a.s easy as possible to them. 

W(* hnirii from a letter addressed to the Timea 
by Mr W. E. Howard, that the Cheslerlield ami 
lierbyshire Institute of Mining Engineers have 
proinpily acttul upon the Home Secretary’s sugges- 
tion as to the creation of de]»ots where the Eleu.ss 
apparatus can be k(*pt in readiness for instant use 
in case of netid. It is probable, he says, that the 
organisation of the St John Anibulancii classes, 
fii*st taken up, in connection with mining, by the 
same Institute, and now in operation at most of 
the midland collierie.s, may he exhmded to training 
in the use of the Fleiiss ajiparatus. From tin* 
same source we learn, that another invention of 
the life-saving class — Libdiii’s Fire-damp and 
escaped-gas Indicator — has recently, ibr the lii*st 
time in this country, been subjected to trial at 
Ohesterfield. These trials, extending over three 
days, were witnessed by the government Inspecbir 
of Mines, as well as by the managers of about 
twenty of the leading collieries. As conipare<l 
with "the Davy Eiiiiip, hitherto used as a test 
for the presenct! of dangerous vapour, the Libdin 
Indicator detects a fur smaller percentage. For 
instance, a mixture of air with three per cent, 
of ordinary illuminating gas was distinctly indi- 
cated by the new apparatus, but scurcidy luul any 
effect upon the lamp. When a two per cent, 
mixture was used, the lamp altogether failed 
to recognise the presence of gas, but the Indicator 
i*ecorded it. These indications, in the trials 
referred to, were recorded by the sound of an 
electric bell carried by the operator ; but for con- 
stant records, the Indicator would be fixed in 
different parts of the workings of a mine, and 
would telegraph its warnings to the manager’s 
office. The apparatus is also adapted to employ- 
ment in coal-bunkers on shipboard, and also in 
buildings, such as theatres, where escape of gas 
is likely to occur. 

The danger to railway travellers at night, 
through the possible mistakes as to signals by 
colour-blind engine-drivers, has led to the pro- 
posal, by Messrs Cleminson and Tuer, that the 
movable arms uu semaphores should be illiimi- 


! nated. By this arrangement, the drivers would 
be guided by the position of the arms, as they are 
j in daylight. The.se arms would be made of panes 
of gloss boxed in wooden irames, and lighted up 
by lamps ; but the ordinary coloured bulls’-eyes, 
ui>on which the driver at present depends, would 
he abuiidoued. The plan is no doubt feasible ; 
hut to n'lider it more so, the signals must be 
made sufficiently luminous to be seen at the 
rL*(|uisite distance from a point of danger, so os 
to give a driver time to pull up. If the new 
plan meets this necessity, it ought certainly to 
he ti'ied. 

The slipping f)f locomotive wheels is a difficulty 
not always easy of remedy, and on steep gradients 
with heavy loads, such .spi lining round of the 
driving-wheels leads to loss of steam, wasteful 
expenditure of fuel, and excessive wesir and tear 
of engine and rails. M. Poi.sot recently communi- 
cated to a French Scientific Society a note bearing 
ui)on this subject, which may lead to valuable 
results. At the Mazenay Mines, where smoke, 
comlensed steam, and general dampness combine 
to make the rails abnormally slippery, the diffi- 
culties just adviii’ttid to have been very great, until 
a lucky accident revealed a i*emedy. A joint in 
<nie of the cylinder cocks of an engine sprang a 
slight leak, through which a jet of steam was 
impinged iipini the rail. The engine-driver im- 
mediately found that the wheels bit the rails so 
well, that he wjis enabled to ascend a steep gradient 
without the usual slipping. By a slight modifica- 
tion in all the engines upon tlie works, they have 
been made to discharge steam upon the rails w'hen 
required, with the result that no more fuel is now 
expended upon hauling out one liundred tons of 
material than was formerly used for eighty tons. 

Mr Atkinson, of Boston, recently sent two casks 
of ensilage tf) this country for analysis and trial. 
One contained maize- foihler, and the other rye. 
Frofessur Voelcker, to wliom these cfisks wei*e 
consigned, ri*port.s that the maize-fodder was ner- 
fectly sound, hut the was slightly mouldy. 
When mixed with a small ipiaiitity of cotton-seed 
meal, the cows on an cxperiin(*ntal hum took the 
food with evident relish. (Commenting upon this 
favourable result, Mr Atkinson makes tbe follow- 
ing remarks : ‘ TIuj fact that fodder could be 
taken from thu pits (silos), jiacked in casks, and 
8 **nt to England in good coiulitiou, is suggestive, 
lii*sl, as to the fieding of live cattle in crossing 
the sea. AVould not good corn- fodder, packed in 
cask.s, he better tliaii hay, and more suitable, bulk 
for biilkl Secoiully, may not persons who live 
in cities and villagtis raise fodder at some distance, 
permit it to wither on the field, so os to lose its 
elasticity, and then puck it in fiour-harrels or 
Bugar-l)m*rels, using n lever to press it, to be 
brought in from the. farm to the city or village as 
needed for the family cow I 

The. Kimberley Diamond Mine, in which the 
gi*eate.st number of South African diamonds have 
been found. Inis bc*e.n brought to desolation by a 
vast fall of reef, the removal of which, so as to 
again lay hare the blue clay in which the gems 
ore found, will occupy at least nine months, and 
entail an expenditure of about two hundred thou- 
sand pounds. To understand the nature of this 
disaster, we must remember that the mine consists 
of a huge basin, an artificial valley, in which 
numerous Companies have claims, and employ 
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thousands of workers. One side of this pit has 
fallen in, covering" with ih'bris nearly half the floor 
of the mine. Tlie accident probably happened 
at a fortunate time, for, although much of the 
working-gear was carried away in the land- 
slip, only one life was lost. The disaster has had 
the elfect of causing a rapid rise in the price of 
diamonds. 

The wonderful advancow which have been made. 
within the last twenty years in the art of wood- 
engraving, are patent to any one who will hike 
llie trouble to turn over the back volumes of any 
of our illustraUid periodicals. In doing so, but 
few will remember how much the art owes to 
the labours of Thomas Bewick, who has been 
aptly styled ‘ the father of English wood 
engraving.’ Ilis life an<l work formed the subji^ct 
of a lecture lately delivered in London by Mr 
Ernest Radford of Cambridge. Biiwick was the 
son of a Northumbrian collier, and was horn in 
the year 1753. Gifttul with great powers of 
observation, he speedily showed signs of hilent, 
and was ultimately apprenti<’.ed to an engraver. 
Subsequently, wluui liis appi*eiiticeship ceased, 
he worked on his own account, and produced 
the numerous illustrations which have made his 
name famous. Perhaps the best monument to his 
memory is the fine (scdlection of his drawings 
which are exhibited on screens in the Ring’s 
Library at tbe British Musemn. 

In spite of the great adtlitionnl space added 
to our mtional Picture Gallery, in 1872, by Mr 
Barry, the accumulation of art triiasnres h;is 
become so great, that many works are eitluu* 
hidden away, or, as in the cast* of those iiurchased 
at the Hamilton sale, arc exhibited on screens, 
to tbe great inconvenience of those who wish 
to study the pictures on the walls. With a view 
to remedy this state of things, important addi- 
tions to the existing galleries are contemj)latt*d, 
and so soon as parliament will vote the necessary 
siiKJWS — ill the shape of a grant of sixty-six 
thousand pounds — tne work, vhich will occupy 
about five years, will he comm<*iiced. In addi- 
tion to new rooms, a grand staircase is part ol' 
the contemplated scheme. It sei;ms a pity that 
nothing can be done to render the exterior 
more worthy of its contents, and to crown ‘ the 
finest site in Europe’ with a better sjiecimeii 
of British architecture. 

The Tneasiu-emeiit of temperature is, as we 
all know, of extreme importance in various 
chemical and manufacturing operations. The 
ordinary mercurial thermometer will answer for 
every purj>ose within certain limits : but when 
it becomes necessary to measun* the melting- 
point of different nu^ta^s, or the heat given 
out by different forms of furnaces or lamps, the 
thermometer must give place to an instrument 
of another form altogether. Hitherto, no really 
satisfactory instrument has been produiied for 
the exact measurement of high temperatures ; 
but Professor Tait, at a roceut meeting of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh, stated that from 
experinnet^ lie had made with those rare metals 
iridium ruthenium, he b<*lieved that he 

would be able to form from them a standard 
^thermo-electric couple which would answer the 
required conditions. 

Miss Gage, in an article published in the 
North American Review^ gives some interesting 


facts respecting mechanical inventions the con- 
ception of which has been due to the weaker 
sex. In 1798, the first straw bonnet was made 
l>y Betsy Metcalf, and that first bonnet was the 
foundation of an important industry in the 
United States. The cotton gin, by which the 
seed is mecliauically separateil from the cotton, 
w/us the invention of CaUieTine Greene, a planter’s 
wife, who daily saw the nec(*ssity which existed 
for a contrivance of the kind. Mrs Manning is 
said to he the mother of the American Mower 
and Reaper, which is capable of cutting down u 
field of corn and delivering it tied up in sheaves. 
Hut the invention is patented in the name of Mr 
Maiming. The object of the writer of thi» inte- 
resting ]»u])er is to endeavour to provi; that women 
have till! capacity and brain-power of men. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

DEATH AND nURTAL IN MOSCOW. 

In Moscow, as in oiht!r parts of Russia, dissenters 
arc! met with, and amongst them we have the 
‘Old B(!li(!vers,’ who coiuluct their worship accord- 
ing to the rites of the ancient Greek Church, not 
admitting the various changes adopted by Nicon 
and others, and now carried out in the Russian 
Gi'cek Churcdi. These ilissenters go to great ex- 
pense whenever death enters thi‘ir dwellings ; and 
just now — March 1883 — the-re, has been in Moscow 
a very important example, of this fact. In a Rus- 
sian merchant’s family in that city, consisting of 
Juth(*r, mother, two iriarriage.able daughters, and 
one son, the iddest daughter, about twenty years 
of age, has just died ; and an outline of the pro- 
ceedings consequent thereon will be interesting. 
Certainly the social position of the family w:is 
of the. middle, class wealthy ; and their living 
was of fair style for such folks. On thii day 
of the daughter’s death, immediate j)r(}parati()ns 
were madi! for the burijil, which in Russia must 
be at once, dead bodies not being allowed to 
remain ainougst the living for more than twenty- 
four hours. The c.oflin was made of thin boards, 
but covered with silk vclve.t, liaving Hall-marked 
silver handles, and * eoflin furniture,’ costing over 
a thousand roubles (a hundred pounds) ; and in 
the hands of the corj^se was jdaced a small paint- 
ing of the Virgin, having a silver frame and 
covering, costing another hundred pounds, and 
which became the property of the church where 
the funeral prayers were recited at burial. The 
body was dressed as a bride — she had beeome the 
bride of lieavcn ; and these robes and the dressing 
involved, the first, two hundred pounds ; and the 
latter, one hundred pounds. First, she was 
dressed in a fine linen chemise, trimmed with 
costly lace ; over this, a chemisette ; and tlien a 
short tunic in white satin, embroidered with gold 
and silver thread, called a mrafan. Then the 
head-dress was the usual Russian hat with pearls. 

But the greatest expenses were incurred in 
prayers and masses. In forty churches of the 
city of Moscow, prayers were ordered to be said 
for her, morning and evening, for forty days, for 
which sixteen thousand roui3les were charged, 
or at the rate of ten shillings per service — sixteen 
hundred pounds being paid for three thousand 
two hundred services ; and at each service some 
one attended and distributed bread and alms to 
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the poor — the bread being to c'adi person a calatch, 
Bomctliiiig inoi*e than a penny loaf. Such loaves 
were also sent for forty days to all the prisoners 
in Moscow. For several days in the ‘bazaars,* 
the bakers were authorised to distribute bread 
to all poor peoj)le applying who asked for it in 
the name of the dead giil and engaged to pray 
for her. Uut even this did not sullice. To other 
cities of Russia, and also to cities such as Vienna, 
P(isth, Athens, where churches of the s(ict exist, 
money was sent, and prayers orth‘re<l tt> be said 
for forty days. Tlie funeral took place in the 
church of the well-known Holy Cemetery of 
Ilagoshka, where only Old Believi'rs are buried, 
and wjiere a wociden building was imt uj) capable 
of dining a hundred and lifty guests — the holding 
members of the sect around Moscow. The dinner 
Wiis served from the leading hotel in Moscow, at 
a cost of about sixteen shillings per pers(»u, to 
which the expense r)f the fruit and wiiu* Iiad to 
be added, the fruit in Russia in early sju-ing 
costing fabul(»u.s prices. 

It is calculated by some of the most iiitimaht 
friends of the family known to the writer, that a 
sum of not Jess than ten thousand pounds was 
spent over the ceremony ; and none of the co- 
religionists look upon this as at all extravagmit. 

THE NATIONAL FTSH-CULT UUF. ASSOCIATION. 

An iinpf)rtant Fish-cnltiire Association for Great 
Ih'itain and Ireland has recently been established 
in London. Its president is the Marcpiis of Exeter ; 
an*’ that nobleman is supporttid by a long and 
iiilliiential array of vice-presidents, including the 
llukes of Portland, Manchester, Wellington, and 
Sutherland, the Mar([uis of Ailsa, the Marcpiis 
of Hamilton, &c. The objects of the Association 
are — fl) To encourage and develop the sea and 
inland fisheries of the United l\iug<lom, mid 
thereby increase the food-supply (jf the country ; 
(2) By collecting, arranging, tabulating, and ])ub- 
lishing in ]>eriodical Reports information from 
this and other countries on fisli-culLure and 
fisheries; (3) By founding, promoting, or acquir- 
ing establishments for fish-cadture, and hy aiding 
or undertaking such experinuMits as shall seem 
advisable ; (4) By using its best (iiideavours, 
with the consent of the autliorities, to encour- 
age and assist in the stocking of public and 
all other available waters which are jdaced 
under suitable regulations, with fish, for the 
recreation and -benefit of the communit}^ ; (5) 
By advocating the formation of laboratories, 
aquaria, and schools for studying the science of 
ichthyology and fish-culture, and by the forma- 
tion of a library and iniiseuiii, ainl by holding 
meetings for discussion on all subjects connected 
with fish, fisheries, and fishermen ; (6) By encour- 
aging and rewarding fishermen and others to 
assist in carrying out investigations and obser- 
vations in the temperatures of the sea, tlui 
epawning-groiiuds, food, habits, migrations, and 
enemies of our marine fishes ; and (7) By collect- 
ing and tabulating information on the effects of 
the various modes of fishing carried on in lakes, 
rivers, estuaries, and seas, and by suggesting 
remedies to those modes which have proved to be 
injurious. 

The words fisheries, fish-culture, fish-supply, I 
&c., are understood to apply to all marine or | 


fresh-water animals and plants available for food 
or useful for other purposes. 

The Council of the Association is to consist of 
thirty-six members, and is to meet not less than 
six iiiiHis a year. Tlu* animal subscription for 
members is one guinea. The temporary office 
of the Association is Royal Courts Chamber^ 
2 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 

If vigorously woikcd, this Association may be 
productive of much good. 

UTILISATION OP DLsKASKD POTATOES. 

As is generally known, the disease which attacks 
potatoes do(;s not immediately develop in the 
tubers, even when tin*, tops are destroyed. Almost 
invariably, such potatoes, however, eveu after 
h(*ing ston'd in apparently sound condition, 
become affected, and a large j)ortion beef»me 
wholly unfit for food cither for man or beast. 
Hitherto, no known method existed whereby this 
could be guarde*! against. According t«) the 
( Chronicle, Si. Boui-lier and M. Herv6 
assert that the following measures will accomplish 
this desirable, object: ‘Boil the diseasc'd potatoes 
in <*aldtons on the fit'hl ; ram them tight into pits, 
wdth the addition of half a per cent, of tiieir 
weiglit of salt, .and cover them with eight inches 
of earth. l*otat*)es thus treated may be kept for 
several yi'ars, aflbrding oxcelU-iit food for cattle, 
-which are very fond of it.* 


MAY CHILD. 

SiiK aslv(Ml mo -w’lio-c the roses go 

NVhc'n witlioicd from mn* longing sight. 

I tolil her maiden checks aglow 
He Lain the ro.sy light. 

She asked me if the tender Lluo 
Of violets in slumber, dies. 

I told her that the de;l1ide^s hue 
Wjis mirrored in her t*yes. 

She asked ino where the suniuicr hrcer.o 
In -winter husheil its softest bong. 

‘I licar,’ said I, ‘its melodies 
Awakened in thy tongue.’ 

‘Ah ! would,’ she sighed, ‘some power there were 
Thi! Ilight of gentle S]»ring to stay I’ 

‘Thy sunny smih‘,’ I answered her, 

‘ Is Love’s eternal May.’ 

Joiix B. Tabu. 
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BOKN 1800. DIED 1883. 
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The life-story of the originator and part-conductor of Chamherfis Journal, 
who died on the 20th May, n(i(ul not again he told. The story is well 
known, and was related hy himself in these? pages on the occasion of our 
Jubilee year, 18cS2. 

For upwards of fifty years William Chambers was permitted, on the 
one hand, to watch over and rejoice in the gradually increasing popularity 
of the vaidous works that have issued from his press ; and, on the other, 
to bestow much of his time and means upon the cariying out of various 
schemes for the social and intellectual advanceme?nt of his fellow-men. 

From youth to manhood, and from manhood to old age, the great aim 
of my uncle was to endeavour to show by his writings and by his example 
that perseverance may overcome the roughest of obstacles. Having himself 
cut through the tangled pathway of early trials — hand in hand with my 
late father Robert — he saw no reason why otluirs who were similarly 
circumstanced should not go and do likewise. He set up for his guide the 
old Scottish motto, ‘He that tholes overcomes;* and from small beginnings, 
and smaller earnings, he and my father advanced to the honourable position 
the brothers so long enjoyed. 

Dr William Chambers’s crowning act was one of pious munificence, 
namely, the restoration of the interior of the old Cathedral Church of 
Edinburgh (St Giles*) to its former state of grandeur; and until within 
a few months of its completion, his health permitted him to give an 
occasional direction to the work. The restoration was so far completed 
in May, that it was resolved to open the church on the 23d with 
befitting ceremony, but ere that day arrived the Restorer was no more. 
On the 25th, the remains of William Chambers were consigned to the grave 
of his ancestors in Peebles, his native town. 

For five or six years before his death. Dr Chambers’s connection with 
this Journal had become, chiefly by reason of his advancing years, little 
other than nominal, its management having been conceded to me. Never- 
theless, until the beginning of 1882, he was still able from time to time 
to contribute an occasional article, always welcome, to its pages. But 
during these years, while under my care. Chambers s Jouimal has been 
steadily conducted on the lines originally laid down by my uncle and 
father; and the success which has marked its career during this later 
period — aided largely by the able body of contributors whom we have 
gathered around us — warrants me in expressing the belief that the 
popularity which the magazine now enjoj^ will be more than maintained 
in the years to come. 


ROBERT CHAMBERS. 
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THE RECORDS OF THE PAST. 
During tlic last session of parliament, a Bill 
was introduced into the House of Commons hy 
a private member, which, although unsuccessful 
then, for want of time, may probably be again 
bn)ught forward, and wdiich had for its object 
the collection and preservation of the ancient 
parochial registers of England and Wales, ex- 
tending over a period of three hundred years, 
and including those which are known as ^ bishops’ 
transcripts.’ 

The importance of these records cannot be 
over-estimated, and it lias often be.en proposed 
that they should be copied, and the copies 
deposited with the Registrar-general at Somerset 
House. If this were done, however, it would 
necessitate the erection or obtainment of a more 
suitable building, in which to place the whole of 
these interesting national archives, than the one 
at present in use, which occupies but a corner of 
Somerset House, and which has become so small 
for its purpose that additional vault-room has 
just been acquired for it. 

The Bill to which we have referred above 
proposed that every existing register which shall 
have been k(‘pt in any polish jirior to the year 
1837, and also every transcript thereof now 
existing in the rcgistiies of the various dioceses 
of England and Wales, shall lienceforth be under 
the charge of the Master of the Rolls for the 
time being, and shall afterwards be removed to 
the Record Office. Thus, with regard to all 
bishops’ transcripts of a date prior to July 1, 
1837, and all registers made and entered before 
January 1, 1813, the proposed Act of parliament 
would authorise the Master of the Rolls to issue 
warrants for their removal to London. An 
exception was proposed to be made in the case 
of ^0 registers intervening between January 
1813 and June 1837, which were to remain in 
the custody of the local clergy for a period of 
twenty years from the passing of the Act. This 
provision was inserted to meet any difficulty 
which might have arisen in regard to fees; that 


is, the money received for supplying copies of 
the certificates of births, deaths, and marriages 
registered during the period mentioned. 

These important national records have hitherto 
been kept to a certain extent in duplicate, but very 
imperfectly so. Of course, all those in the Regis- 
trar-geiierars possession since 1837 are duplicates 
of those which are in the custody of the superin- 
tendent registrars throughout the country, and 
accidents of all kinds, or mutilations, are thereby 
very effectually guarded against ; but previous 
to that year, the system of duplicates was only 
carried out in theory, and everybody seemed too 
apathetic about the matter to render the principle 
successful. The original and the duplicate were 
to be kept in different localities, and for this pur- 
pose, in the year 151)7, were invented the docu- 
: ments known as bishops’ transcripts. By these 
means, the original register remained in the pos- 
session of the parish clergyman, while the dupli- 
cate was deposited with the bishop’s registrar. 
Thus the parish register was always at hand for 
ready reference in a particular locality, while the 
collection of duxdicates from the entire diocese in 
the office of the bishop’s registrar gave facilities 
for a general search. 

Many of these old records have been very 
imperfectly kept, while others have been allowed 
to moulder in damp, musty cupboards or cellars 
until much of the writing which they contain 
has been rendered illegible. This seems a great 
pity ; for they unquestionably supply data for a 
world of information with respect to the origin 
of names, the causes of mortality, and the habits 
and religious customs of the people for at least 
three eventful centuries in the history of our 
country. It is in the rural districts, mostly, tliat 
the old registers have been allowed to get into 
such a bad condition ; for in London we find 
the parish records generally in an excellent state 
of preservation. Many of tiie latter date back 
to a very distant period, and are not, only well 
preserved, but are beautifully written and expli- 
citly kept. But in the former case, even where 
these conditions have been attended to, and the 
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tranflcrip£7iMM3^ tlio diocesan registrar, 
the confurfdJftsilBir^^i^ich they have been per- 
mitted to fall has totally destroyed their historic 
value for purposes of reference. Numbers of 
parish registers have been lost altogether, perhaps 
used for trade purposes, or to supply ‘spills* 
wherewith to light the yiipes of jaunty Cavaliers 
or phlegmatic lloundhejxds. Indeed, so careless 
have been the custodians of tlii'se valuable books, 
that it has been known for them to send the 
books themselves to inquirers, in order that they 
— the cleigynien — might be saved the trouble of 
searching for the required information ! 

Begistrars were appointed dui'ing the Common- 
weal tli ; and althougn there is evidence of these 
officials having worked well for the state, it is 
probable that their system of regi^^tiation added 
to the confusion into wliich the ohler records had 
fallen ; while it is also possible that some of the 
latter may have been ruthlessly destroye<l. Again, 
when the monarchy Wiis restored, it is just as 
probable that many of the registers kept by Ihe 
officers of the Commonwealth may have met wuth 
a similar fate. 

The proposal to bring all available ancient 
records together iincler one roof, is a good one, 
although it would be fiir better if room c«iuld be 
found for them in Somerset ITouse instead of at 
the Record Office. Already, the ‘ noii-jjiirochial * 
registers of England and Wales, or as many of 
them as could be found, have long ago been placed 
in the General Register Office, and there ap]>earB 
to be no good reason why the former shoulil not 
also be deposited there. While suggesting this, 
however, we would call attention to a delect in 
the otherwise excellent arrangement of the recoinls 
deposited with the Registrar-general since 1837. 
All the civil registers are splendidly kept, and 
by means of a well -arranged and comi>rehensive 
index, every kind of inftirmation is attainable 
with the minimum of delay. J3ut this is not 
the case with the non-parocliial registers, which 
number about seven thousand, an<l which, with 
the single exception of those belonging to the 
Quaker community, have never been indexed. 
Thus it is a work of infinite delay and trouble 
to search for any infoniiation connected with the 
dissenting bodie.s, whose registers lie almost un- 
heeded at the General Register Office, tlie general 
public being unaware of the existence of the fund 
of information which thus lies dormant. 

Many of these registers are no larger than, and 
are in fact in many cases actually, pocket-books 
and clergymen’s memorandum books. Dating from 
the year 1500, they contain a mass of varied 
and interesting information, which ought to be 
made available to the seeker after genealogical or 
antiquarian knowledge ; but at present they are 
almost 08 useless fur the purposes of res(»arch as 
they were before they were fished out of the 
many liolcs and corners in the towns and villi^es 
of England in which they hail long lain buried. 
This siiould not be. It would not be a very 
difficult or expensive task to prepare on index 
to these useful volumes, and an intelligent clerk 
or writer would in a few months proiluce such a 
work as would be of incalculable benefit both to 
the office and to the public. At pri'sent, if a 
person wishes to seek any information from those 
i-egistcrs, book after book bedonging to the town 
or county in which the event searched for was 
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supposed to have taken place have to be looked 
through, and page after ])age scanned until the 
entry is found or the search given up. Thus 
valuable time is lost by tbe official who makes 
the search, which might, if an index were made, 
be saved to the office. 

Some of these old registers are very curious, 
many of them containing on one page the clergy- 
man’s gardening or housekeeping account, or 
some Latin dissertation ; and on the other, entries 
of baptisms, marriages, and deaths. Some con- 
tain the hi tory of the chapels to which they 
belonged, and the rules laid down for the guid- 
ance of the congregations. Those relating to tho 
Quakers and the French Protestants are highly 
interesting ; Avliile the records from the old Fleet 
Prison, with their beer-staiiiod pages and ‘quart- 
jiot* tmii'ks, are unique amongst these relics of 
the past 

Tliese volumes were collected in 1852 by a 
Royal Commission, which was empowered to ex- 
amine, and to accept or reject any that were for- 
warded to it ; and many and curious were tho 
]>laceR and hands in which they were found. The 
Commishioners rejected many as being of doubtful 
origin ; ami we may here mention, as an instance 
of the cfirelessness of the original custodians, 
that one volume thus rejected had a reWs nast 
imbedded in its pages I The wisdom of tho 
course then pursued with regard to these non- 
pai-ochial registiirs might with advantage be fol- 
lowed in the case of the parochial records, pro- 
vided an index of them is made ; and as in 
the ease of the former, those also should bo 
deposited in a lireproof vault. 

Unless some such stt'p as that proposed in last 
year’s lb 1 1 is boon taken, the country will lose 
many of these unciimt tomes, wliich have lain so 
long at the mercy of the ignorant and careloiw, of 
the ravages of fire, and of the slower but equally 
sure aniiihilators— mildew and decay. Let us 
save, then, by all means, those valuable relics 
of the past, in order that we may obtain in- 
foriiiatioii from the brief recfirds of those who 
did not live in vain, and whose patient and 
unremitting efl’orts, broken though they may have 
sometimes been by the strife of faction or the 
clash of civil war, built up for us, their children’s 
children, the liberties we enjoy, and the s^dendid 
inheritance which is ours. 


ONE FALSE, BOTH FAIR; 

OR, A HARD KNOT. 

SY JOHN B. UAKWOOD. 

CHAPTER XXVII. — MR STERLING SEES HIS WAY. 

About a fortnight after the titled sister’s social 
triumph at that grand Kensington concert of 
Sir Frederick Minim’s, whereof so many assi- 
duous readers of the Maming Post had studied 
the report, a letter reached the other sister in 
Bruton Street. It was from Mrs Tucke.Fs lawyer, 
and was addressed to the Right lion, the Mar- 
chioness of Leominster. I’he lonely girl felt 
her he.art beat auicker as she ojieiied it, for its 
very outside tola of help and recognition. Here 
it is : 

Madam — I have felt it due, less to myself than 
to those who are dejicudent on me, to wait long, 
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and carefully to weiuli in my mind the circum- 
stances of the case, before piving a positive answer 
to your Ladyship^s request that I should become 
your solicitor, and in that capacity umlertakc 
the management of the suit which you propose 
to institute, in re Leominster v, Carew, for the 
vindication of your rights. ILul I not come to 
the convictitm that the truth is on your side, 1 
should indeed he reluctant to commence a struggle 
in which all the weight of wealth, prestige, and 
position will be thrown into the adverse scale. 
But I have such faith in Justice, that 1 will, 
unless my messenger, who waits for an answer, 
brings me W'ord tliat your Ladyship has setm lit 
to clftxnge your mind or to intrust your aflairs 
to other hamls, at once proceed to take such steps 
as 1 consider necessary, and shall hope before 
long to call on you lor fre.sh instructions, and 
to communicate such information os may come 
to haml. — in the meantime, 1 have the honour 
to subscribe myself, your Ladyship’s humble 
servant, William SmiLiNa. 

Tjcmple, August 1, 18—. 

It was a dry letter and a quaint, but it was honest 
withal. 

‘You will please to tell Mr Sterling that T 
feel vej-y gratelul to him.* I’hat was the message 
which the olfice-lad carried back with him from 
Bruton Street to his employci-’s office in the 
T(‘m])le. He had ha<l the answer from the lady’s 
own lips, he said. Sir Pagan*s sister had come 
down to the entrance-hall and spoken to him. 
The message was a simple one, and easy to re- 
member : * Tell Mr Sterling that 1 feel very 
grateful to him.’ 

‘That means carte llanchc for tluj present, at 
anyratc,* sjiid the little lawyer, with a well-pleased 
look, as lie concluded the brushing of his hat; 
and then, picking up the gloves that lay beside 
it, sallied forth, anrf made the best of his way 
to Scotland Yiu'd. The Assistant C^)mmissioner 
for whom he asked was in his office — so said, 
with l)at(id breath, the stolid but rcsjiectful con- 
stable on duty at the outer limits of the unpre- 
tentious workshop for the repression of crime, 
the name of which strikes terror into many a 
knave’s hciu't. Mr Sterling handed his cord to 
the policeman. 

‘Major M‘Iiityrc knows me,* he said. ‘If not 
particularly busy, say that I should be glad of 
a few wonts with him.* 

Perhaps the Major was not particularly pressed 
hy stress of work just then, or, more probably, 
he had acquired the useful habit of getting 
through it so steadily as to be able to brook 
an occasional intcri’uption, for the solicitor was 
speedily admitted. 

‘Sit down, Mr Sterling, pray,* said the Assistant 
Commissioner, whose coat, in spite of tlie sultry 
heat of the day, was tightly buttoned, with mili- 
tary precision, to the throat, and who liad, in fact, 
very much the air of an officer in charge of some 
outlying picket, in a peculiaily dangerous posi- 
tion, in front of an active enemy. And indeed 
this fiction, pleasant to the mind of on old soldier 
who had smelt powder in his day, was not an 
unwholesome one ; for where has society more 
ruthless and unsleeping foes than among the 
criminal classes of a great city like London ; and 
the Major perhaps knew better than did any one 


beyond the confines of Scotland Yard, how hard 
it was for a blue-coated army of twelve thousand 
to keep in check the roguery, the rascality, and 
the riot, which lay hid now in dens and sluma^ 
like a cowed wild beast afraid to spiing. 

Mr Sterling, who indeed seemed no stranger 
to his official liost, briefly stated his businesa His 
request was to be allowed the services, properly 
remunerated, of course, of one or two of tiie most 
astute detectives at present off duty. ‘ I may as 
well say at once,* he ad«led, ‘that this is no ordi- 
nary case, but an iiivestigatiim of the most difficult 
and delicate nature — very important, too, concern- 
ing 08 it does not merely the poasessifiii f)f a great 
property, but also the lionour of a noble family, 
and * 

‘Then don’t tell me anything about it, for 
mercy’s sake ! * bi'iskly interrupted tlie Assistant 
Commissioner, with a wave of one gloved finger, 
in its sheath of stiff bmkskiiL ‘I am sure, Mr 
Sterling, from what 1 know of you, that you will 
make a proper use of whatever information you 
may acquire through the help of the police, 

ami Ah, well, there’s Birch, fresh from 

Liverpool, where he c(»lhired an absconding casbier 
with his foot just planted on the New- York 
packet’s giingway. Wasn’t it Birch — a very good 
man, staunch as a bloodhound on tlie scent — that 
I gave you foi* that insurance-office business where 
the prisonei* was trapped, eh ? ’ 

Mr Sterling hatl a perfect recollection of In- 
spector Bii'ch, and of the good service he had 
done, and said so. 

‘And then,’ continued the Major, ‘as two heads 
are better, so tliey sny, than one, and as our 
beagles do sometimes hunt better, or at anyrate 
bring down the game better, when they hunt in 
couples, wliy, it’s a lucky chance for your client-—— 
You sniil two detectivt*s, didn’t yoiiV 

Mr Sterling assented. No expense, he added, 
would be grudged, and he said it as cheerfully 
as if there were not much prospect that the out- 
lay would come out of his own pocket. 

‘A lucky chance for your client that Drew 
is at liherly. You hardly could do better than 
engage Sergeant Drew, a smart olficer, if we have 
got one in the Force,’ said the Major. ‘I thought 
of Blake, first ; but he, though a valuable man, 
is Irish, and has the Celtic failing of being too 
imaginative. Had it been an ulfair of a plate- 
chest or a jewel-case, Blake would have answered 
your re(|iiirements to the full as well as either 
of the oilicers I recommend ; but this is a fly of 
another hackle, os we old anglers say.’ The Major 
touched a bell as he spoke, and a blue-uniformed 
henchman ajipeamd. ‘ Inspector Birch and Ser- 
geant Drew,’ said the Assistant Commissioner, 
W’riting the mimes on a slip of paper, with his 
initials affixed. — ‘Not here, are they] When 
they look round at twelve, tlien, ask them, from 
me, to call at this gentleman’s in the Temple 
immediately. — You can leave your address, Mr 
Sterling, in the outer office. — Thanks. Qood-bye.* 

So the Assistant Commissioner fell to again at 
his formal work of dockets and reports and signing 
of official stamped pa]>ers ; and Mr Stitrling took 
his leave, and went back well pleased to his office. 
He had nut very long to wait before his ears 
caught, on the uncar])eted staircase, the martial 
tramp of heavily booted feet, and presently there 
was a sharp peal of the belL 
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‘Mr Birch I* announced tlie clerk, showing in, 
accoi-ding to orders, tlie plump, jovial-looking 
inspector, in plain clothes, and with very much 
the air of a collector of the water-rate, or possibly, 
of the landlord of a public-house ; while behind 
him, in uniform, stitf, smart, soldierly, looking 
every inch a policeman, appeared the tall figure 
of Sergeant Drew. 

‘Hope I see you well, Mr Sterling, sir?* said 
the inspector, with the affability of an old acquaint- 
ance. 

‘Pray, be seated,’ said the solicitor, addressing 
the policemen collectively ; and the policemen 
took the cliairs towards which he motioned them. 
Mr Sterling was very glad to see Inspector JJirch. 
He had had occasion, wliile con<lucting his 
inquiry for the insurance ollice of which mention 
has been made, to appreciate the merits of that 
excellent inspector, wliose patient industry had 
baffled every turn and twist of the cruel and 
cowardly villain, on wdiose trail, as on that of a 
beast of prey, he had been set, and whom at last 
lie had Drought to nuirited punishment. But 
then worthy Birch had one great natural quali- 
fication for his difficult calling. He w’ould never, 
under any circumstances, if not uniformed, have 
been taken for a member of the Force. For a 
grocer’s foreman — Yes. For a waiter — Yes. For 
a plumber — -Yes. But for a policeman — No. Now, 
Sergeant Drew, who wore a medal or two, ami 
had probably earned his medals in India, sabre 
in hand, had very much the air of a trooper, ami 
perhaps even more the air of a constable. And 
a spied spy, as Mr Sterling had wit enough to 
know, is uiit a very inellicient agent in eliciting 
the truth. 

Inspector Birch noted the movement of the 
little lawyeFs eyes, and seemed to rtiad his 
thoughts, for he made haste to say ; ‘ My comrade 
and hrotlier-officer here, the sergeant, didn’t take 
time to get into mufti, Mr Sterling, sir, after 
giving evidence at Bow Street to obtain a remand. 
Always wiser for a detective to give his evidence 
in open court in uniform. We plain-clothes 
officers can’t afford to teach the rogues to know 
us in disguise. Look at the sergeant here — wears 
his blue cloth and badge as if it were his own 
skin; and yet, sir, I’ve met him that floury, 
with bare arms and nightcap, as a journeyman 
baker, that I didn’t know' him till he gave me 
the wink. Embezzlement cose, that was. Drove 
a cart, too, on the Embankment, he did, and 
BW^ore at his howe, and took off his beer quite 
natural, till he nabbed the chap that did the 
Hackney murder. What games, to be sure ! ’ 
chuckled Inspector Birch. 

It is excusable in a detective to chuckle, when 
he I’emembers how wicked men and artful wiles 
have been baffled by the ingenuity of the trained 
servants of Law. But Mr Sterling perfectly 
understood that Inspector Birch’s reminiscences 
had been evoked to quiet his, the lawyer’s, doubts 
as to Sergeant Drew’s fitness for a delicate task. 
He looked at tlie tw'o men. There they were, 
alert, reiidy ; not like the poet’s conception of 
bloodhounds sti-aiuing m the leash — W'hicli, by- 
thc-by, those sensible animals never do— but like 
two grim sleuthhounds in human shape, male 
Eiimenides, to be launched, avenging, on the track 
of Crime. 

‘Now, gentlemen,’ said little Mr Sterling, ‘I 
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must ask yoiir best attention.’ And then he went 
on to tell them, briefly, but omitting no detail 
know'n to him, the story of the adverse sisters, 
of the rival claim, of the great interests at stake. 
The puny little solicitor warmed to the task of 
his narration, and his voice grew stronger, and 
his manner more emphatic, os he w'ent on. 

The l>ehaviour of his auditors was characteristic. 
Inspector Birch, his penc.il between his plump 
finger and thumb, and his open memorandum- 
book on his broad knee, heaikened attentively, 
took frequent notes, blinked at intervals, and some- 
times pursed his lips until his mouth resembled 
that of a fish. The sergeant listened, impassive, 
sitting as stiffly as if he had hee.n a mere Dutch 
doll, six feet high, with wrooden joints. 

At last Mr Sterling ceased to speak. ‘And 
now, officers, what do you two say to that?’ he 
asked breathlessly. It was unreasonable to put 
the question. As well havi*. demanded, of two 
eminent doctors, an immediate remedy for an 
obscure and daiige.rous disorder, the diagnosis of 
which had just been empirically stated. 

‘ Whew ! ’ half whistled the inspector, looking 
into his hat, as though he expected to find an 
answer to the riddle inside. 

‘Tough job,’ was the professional comment of 
Sergeant Drew, knitting his brows, os if there 
had been a battery to be carried, under fire of 
shot and shell. 

‘I am perfe.ctly well aware,’ said the lawyer, 
‘that this investigation is one beset by peculiar 
difficulties. When you and T, inspector, were 
hunting down that wretch Itaftbrd, and were 
seeking, high and low, for the druggists who 
had sold him the fatal medicines, of which he 
made use to rid himself of the life that lay 
between him and his hasci greed, w'e had strong 
suspicion and certain facts to go upon. And 

wh(‘n you deal with the criminal classes’ 

Mr Sterling paused ; and the inspector broke 
briskly in.' 

‘Quite so, Mr Sterling, sir. Our work’s cut 
out for us, sometimes, easy as a teed ball, as 
golf-players say up North. An Englishman’s 
house may he his castle, but his public isn’t ; 
and at taproom doors anti corners of courts, one 
can get a woi-d with somebody, and stand three- 
pennyworth of rum, or of beer half a pint, that 
leads to more liquor and more talk, and the 
witness-box, or the dock, bless you ! This, as 
the sergeant says, is a tough job.’ And the 
inspector got up, and drummed a tattoo with his 
muscular lingcr-tips on the window-glass, as he 
sometimes did when he was thoughtful. 

Sergeant Drew listened with perfect gravity 
for a while to the lap, ta])ping of his bruther- 
ofiicur’s fingers on the j)ane, and then said, with 
startling suddenness: ‘i don’t despair — not a bit 
of it. It’s to be fought thi’ough, Mr Birch. 
Most things are.’ 

‘I say HO too,’ returned the inspector, as he 
left off drumming and came back to his chair. 
‘But these coses of disputed identity are the 
worst of all — lead to hard sweaiiiig and cross- 
issues, break down the witnesses, bother the 
jur)r. Possession, so we are awai*e, Mr Sterling, 
is nine points of the law.’ 

‘But nobody ever laid down, in the rules of 
the game, how many are the other points,* 
cheerily answered the little lawyer. ‘We are, 
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I know, upon what appears to be the losing 
side ; but money shall not be spared, nor labour 
spared, to turn the tables. — Now, olficers, if you 
will lend mo your attention, I will state, as 
shortly as I can, what are my own views, and 
on what lines we ought to work. My own notion 
is briefly this.* And then Mr Sterling pro- 

S ounded his plan, which nee<l not be here set 
own in detail, but the general features of which 
were that they should, for obvious reasons, divide 
tht*ir forces, that one dtitective should i*epair to 
the immediate neiglibourhood of the Giircws* old 
Devon home, and there lend a greenly ear to 
garrulity ; and that the other should do his best 
in London. ‘So, if our friend the sergeant be 
told off — that is, I believe, the correct inilitaiy 

S hrase,* concluded Mr Sterling— ‘ for metropolitan 
uty, and you, inspector, exj)l()ni Garew and the 
parts adjacent, why, pc;rhaps we shall soon have 
allidavits to back the application to a court of 

i *ust-ice which I propose to make. As it is, w^e 

lave but one witness * 

‘Right you are, sir,* rt'sponded the inspector. 
‘Only, if you will allow me, Mr Sterling, to 
give my opinion, it is my brother-ollicer who 
ought to go to Devonshire, not 1. T^ondon is 
my clement. But it’s not that. Sergeant Drew 
is a strapping fellow, and set up, and h.‘is drawn 
a sword for Her Majesty in for(*ign parts ; and 
the very sight of him, as an old soldier, 
will soften the temper and loosen the 
tongue of many an old woman whose son never 
came back from the Grimea or Indiju If you 
jdesise, sir, I’ll take the im‘tropolitan half of 
the job. It looks brighter to me, ns 1 think 
it over.* 

So it was scittlcd, then. A few preliminary 
arrangcnujiits w^re made ; some notes and gold 
were ti’ansferred, for current expenses, to the 
inspector’s keeping. ‘No, thunk you, sir; no 
wine. Too early for us, except on duty ; for 
then, of course, we must hob and nob every- 
where,* sahl cheery Inspector Birch. — ‘Good- 
morning, Mr Sterling. 1 ’ll keep you j>osted up, 
sir, as we work the orach;.* 

TRISON PETS. 

There are numerous instances on record of per- 
sons in ‘durance vile,* making pets of the mo&t 
unlikely of animals, nay, even iv]>til(*a and flowers. 
The instances consiilered noteworthy have been 
generally those of persons of rank. In reality, 
the passion is not more to be wondered at in 
the Gount Picciola of school-book notoriety, who 
gained over the good-feeling of his keeper to 
respect the pet flower which had spning up 
between the stones of the prison-yard, than is 
a similar feeling exhibited by the d(‘epest-dyed 
criminal of the common jail. In fact, it has been 
noticed tliat the feeling, if anything, is stronger 
in the man of few resoiuves. 

The present humanitarian system of conducting 
prisons provides the educated prisoner with many 
means of killing, if not improving, his time, 
which a bygone system ignored. Gompanionship 
is found in books of the very best kind. In the 
case of the uneducated prisoner, it is very different. 
For many hours of the day he is shut ofi’ from 
everything but intercourse with his own tlioughts, 


I and these being, as a rule, not very companion- 
' .able, he casts about fljr something to engage 
his attention other than the four bare walls of 
his cell. Suddenly he hears the chirp of some 
impmlcnt sparrow, enticed by a few stray bread- 
I crumbs which the poor WTetch has spared from 
his allowance and pushed through the grating 
of his window. Here is something which cer- 
tainly bears him no ill-will ; something W'hich, to 
one given to suspect, is above suspicion. There 
is not the slightest doubt about this visitor. But 
the unsuspicious feeling is not rcciprocaL The 
crumbs are all vc;ry well so long as they can bo 
reached from without the bars. The daik within 
is an unexplored region. But there comes a spell 
of sharp frost, may be, which whets the appetite 
of the feathered visitor, or there is something 
in the m.aiiner of the would-he host wliich re- 
assures him, and the inquisitive little head is 
cautiously pushed inside the hjirs, in order to 
follow up a trail of crumbs judiciously laid by 
the tt‘mpter. No harm follow’s ; and familiarity 
breeds boldness. Tlie little fellow is surprised 
to find himself quite within, teil and all, and, 
as though astonifch(*d at his own audacity, beats 
a hasty retreat. The next visit finds him le.88 
modest. He advances across the floor ; then, 
w'ith sidelong glances, makes a haekward move- 
ment, then a fi)rw’ard one, till he feels quite 
positive that the statue-like figure in the corner 
lias no bellicose intentions. As a sort of feeh;r, 
the figure moves a foot or a hand. This is too 
much fur Mr Sj>aiTow. A fluttering retreat to 
the bars, out, and aw^ay, leaves the lonely inmate 
still more Imudy. Tlie thought of the crumbs, 
how’ever, steels the little feathered breast, and 
by-and-by he makes another essay. At last he 
I loses all fear, and hops up quite close to the im- 
I mured one to snatch some crumbs sprinkled from 
tin; hand in sight of the bird. From this it is 
not far, as confidence is gained, to hop on to the 
knee and shoulder. What sort of bird-logic has 
been going on in the breast of this little spaiTow ? 
In a week or tAVo he learns to come at a call, 
and to eat his meals from the hand of the man 
wdio, very possibly, is suffering imprisonment 
for kicking his wife very neaidy to dc/ith, or 
for some kindred crime ; but wdio W’ould take 
infinite pains to attach this little soulless bird 
to himself, and resent, with hlow’s if necessary, 
any interference witli his pet. 

What is the philosophy of the matter? Is it 
the waking up of dormant feelings? the softer, 
better memories of happier days, w’hen the love 
of wife and children had not become estranged? 
Every man, even the low’est type of criminal, 
loves something or somebodj’’. It may be a selfish, 
base love ; but it is a love nevertheless. Who 
can fully understand the anomaly presented by 
the wife-kicking ‘Black Goiintry* puddler, who 
feasts his favourite bulldog while his poor children 
go about uncared for? Most likely the prisoner 
who has been so tcndiT W’itli the sparrow when 
shut off from the world, rarely noticed such an 
obscure creature in his days of freedom. There 
existed, however, some oliject or objects upon 
w’hich he lavishccl his love ; and, refused access to 
these, he turns to the sparrow or the mouse. To 
wdiutever cause the passion may be attributed, it is 
true that all are eciually ready to avenge any 
insult offered, and he w’ould be a rash mwi who, 
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of malice aforethought, would injure a prison pet | 
We have seen men, perfectly tractable and well- 
hehaved on other occasions, behave like demons 
when the favourite sparrow or mouse has suffered 
violence at the hands of a warder, who, possessing | 
more zeal than discretion, has not been able to i 
discover anything in the atlair save a breach of j 
prison rules. | 

Whether or not the domestic mouse is more 
cognisant of the baseness of human nature than 
his relative the field-mouse, we cannot say ; but 
certain it is that he rarely succumbs to the bland- 
ishments of the tamer, is Itiss docile, and more 
apt to return to his normal state on the first 
opportunity. A pet domestic mouse is a rarity 
compared with the more tractable field-mouse, and 
the tamer of the former is looked at in the light 
of a professional. His ability is requisitioned to 
assist the amateur, and his proficiency in the 
profession thus becomes a imu'ketable commodity. 
A ‘sixer* or an ‘cigliter’ — prison slang for a 
six or an eight ounce loaf — occiisionally, is 
payment rendered for assistance in bringing a 
domestic mouse into n stale of suhjec.tioii. 

A free man, with hundreds of other matters 
to engage his attention, could not spare the 
time necessary to turn out such marvels of 
the taming art as are to be found among prison 
pets. At work in the fields, haymaking or 
harvesting, a mouse is seized, secreted in the 
bivivst-pocket, ami kept in tlicre by means of 
a haiKikerchief which c1os«*r the mouth of the 
pocket. Imagine with what anxiety the man 
would go through the customary ordeal of being 
searched on his return from laliour, fearful lest, 
when the handkerchief is removed for a thorough 
search, moiisie*s bright eyes should peep over 
the ridge of the pocket, and thus discover liimself 
to the searcher, very possibly to be ruthlessly 
despatched. Shouhl some more than usually 
amiable warder be the searcher, he may — seeing 
that a mouse cannot aid the prisoner in an 
attempt to escape — wilfully pass over him, or, in 
his hurry, fail to ‘feel’ the little soft creature. 
Mousie’s education has alnvidy begun. After 
having been taken out ‘to work* some two or 
three days, he learns to ‘lie close,* not, however, 
before he has received sundry ta]iping3 on the 
nose, as wamings of what to ex])ect in case he 
should feel disposed to wander. I’licn the experi- 
ment of leaving the little fellow at home is tried. 
A nest of picked oakum has been made in an 
out-of-the-way corner of the cell ; and into this 
nest he is put with many iiij unctions not to stir 
while the master is from home. 

There is great perturbation of mind on the con- 
vict’s returning from labour, for many things may 
have happened during his absence. Everything 
is eagerly scanned to see if it is in the same 
condifion as it was left. On being satisfied that 
it is, the little quadruj>e<l is taken out for a shai’C 
of the meagre meal ; that ovit, he is put through 
a course of training— taught to run up the sleeve 
and come out at the shirt collar ; to beg for 
crumbs, and, on the approach of the slightest 
danger, to rush into the harbour of refuge, the 
breast- fiocket. Some unlucky day, the prisoner 
retunis to find his pet gone ; and real are his 
secret lamentations over his loss — far more real, 
possibly, than when, in his days of freedom, he 
lost his cliild by death. The uusentimeiitol piison 


cat, seeking what she may devour, has smelt out 
our little friend, and in a moment tliis companion 
and solace is a thing of the past. Or seeking 
‘ fresh woods and pastures new,*^ but not di*eaming 
of forsaking his old home altogether, mousie 
shyly wanders off, and is snapped up by some 
other representative of the taming fraternity. 
In either case, he is lost to his old master, wlio 
is inconsolable at his disappearance. Should ho 
be able to fix the cause of his loss on anything 
or anybody, it is easy to see that he will become 
that thing or that body’s implacable enemy. A 
ense in point occurred at a London local prison 
a short time ago, and was reported in the public 
press. An order had been issued for the •exter- 
mination of prison pets. A warder attempted to 
carry out this order in, perliaps, not the kindest 
or most judicious manner possible, an«l received 
a stab with a shoemaker’s knife for his pains. 
A fatal affray at a convict prison in the south 
of England was the cause of this onler being 
given. In a rjuaiTel between two prisoners as 
to which should be the possessor of a certain 
mouse, a blow was struck which resulted in the 
death of one of the disputants. 

Mice and Bt)aiTows arc common prison pete ; 
but what will be said of rats as things to be 
desired ? Wo can imagine the horror of the 
female portion of our readers, who would, doubt- 
lessly, consider peste a much more appropriate 
name than pets. A prisoner given to pet-imiking 
will tell you that liie rat is almost unteachable, 
the most that can be taught him henng attach- 
ment to the person. He cannot be trusted out of 
sight* but must be always carried out to work, 
lie evidently enjoys tlui warmth afforded by 
the tamer’s bofly, and being neither an epicure 
nor fastidious in regard to lotlgings, finds this 
kind of life preferable to days of grubbing among 
foundations, fearful of terriers, poison, and gins, 
in a house of bis own making — in short, ho 
prefers it to working for his living. We fear 
that this rat is too true a picture of the habitual 
criminal in prison. The latter, supplied with a 
good roof over his head, a good and clean bed, 
fairly good food in r()m])arative abundance, con- 
genial ct)mpanions, plenty of good literature, and 
no terriers in the shape of policemen, prefei*8, or 
if he does not prefer, is too cosily contented with, 
his prison life. 

TWICE LOST. 

A TALE OF DOUBLE CONSCIOUSNESS. 

IN FOUR Cn AFTERS. — CHAPTER I. 

The first faint rays of morning were stealing 
through the windows of the side -room, and com- 
bining strangely with the subdued hiinplight* 
produced that painful, incongruous, inelancholy 
effect which every sufferer long confined to a sick- 
bed, every Avatcher in the sick-room, well knows, 
and wliich has for most of us sadly mournful asso- 
ciations. No hour of day or night is so trying op 
so melancholy ; none so suggestive of distressing 
fancies, or so apt to rec.all, in their saddest, darkest 
nsj>ect, the bittei'est recollections of our lives. 
There was something mournful and siiggestiA^e, too, 
in the aspect of the room iteedf. Still comfortable 
and even luxurious at a first glance, the second 
noted everywhere signs of neglect* of faded beauty 
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and half-forgotten elegance, traces of a vanished 
taste, a care that had long since ceased. Every- 
thing spoke of a woman’s tact — a woman’s love 
of neatness and grace — a woman’s delight in the 
little cares, the work, half-labour half-amusement, 
that makes so much of the charm of home. Manv 
things spoke, too, of a woman’s memory still 
fondly clierished, but not with a woman’s heed 
of trifles — a woman’s close loving attention to all 
that reminds her of a love that has piissed .away. 
A woman’s instinct certainly would have recog- 
nised at once the chamber of a widower, even 
before her eyes fell on the kneeling figure beside 
the bed, whose sombre dress, black ribbons and 
ornaments, told of a mourning technically over- 
passed, but which the motherless girl had not yet 
formally laid aside. She was evidently to resume 
it. The un forgotten pain of her lirat and heaviest 
loss — that of her mother — was about to be renewed 
by another loss that must leave her utterly alone ; 
for none, looking on the face of him by whom 
the young maiden knelt, her hand clasped in liLs, 
her face hidden on the counterjjjine, could 
have noted the feeble movement of the thin, 
ti'eiiiulous, wasted hand laid for a moment on 
her head, and failed to recognise the aj^ijroach, 
almost the pi esence of death. 

*Kot for me, darling,’ the dying man faltered 
ill a voice that scarcely rose above a whisper, that 
from moment to moment failed altogether, broke.n 
perhaps by weakness, perhaps by cnioti(»n. ‘ I 
eliull see — your mother — soon. If only I could 
tell her — I left — lier child — safe ! It is hard for 
you, Kva — easy for mo.’ 

A sudden spasm choked his words, and made 
her look up in alarm. At a sign from the trem- 
bling haiul, she reiudicd the cordial that Btoo<l 
close by, and love mastering both sorrow and fear, 
gave it with a sb’ady hand. For a minute, the 
dying man’s voice, gaiiietl comparative sti'ength 
and firmness. ‘Warren — he may give trouble; 

but — you wull find — my will — secret Give 

it — Clinton — he will not see you ’ The 

voice, which had sunk oiiee more into a whisper, 
here utterly died away ; the intelligence, regained 
by a strong 611011;, faded out of the eye.s ; the 
breath came in gasps, more and more slow, 
labouring, unfrequent. At what moment the 
miirit actually passed, a more experienced atten- 
dant might hardly have known ; but before the 
nurse, who, by the patient’s desire, luid lelt 
them alone for a little, re-entered the room, Eva 
Linwood knew that she was an orphan. 

‘How" is she? Have you bemi able to ask, 
to ascertain anything, Eliza? There should be 
no need for uncasines.s ; but I know Linwood had 
no regular lawyer, lie drew liis leiwes himself, 
and knew enough, he always said, to keep clear 
of law. But he must have left a will.’ 

‘ Does it matter, Philip ? Everything will come 
to her, of course, whether he has or not.’ 

‘But he should have settled everything, have 
appointed guardians ; and he was too iniicli a 
man of business to forget that. Can’t you ask her?’ 

‘She is 80 mere a child, very child i.sh for 
peventeeii ; I doubt whether he lias tohl her ; but 
1 will ask when she is a little calmer. Had he 
no lawyer? Did he consult no one ?’ 

‘ I tllink not. 1 never saw a lawyer here except 
young Clinton ; and he is a baurister ; he would | 


have nothing to do with Linwood’s businesa. It 
is the more important, too, that the property is 
all, or nearly all, I think, real — some freehold, 
some leasehold, and some, I am afraid, copyhold.* 

‘ But, Philip, she is his heiress ; it is all hers, 
and a large inheritance too. When we took our 
house, you told me that Linwood Square was 
all his ; and since then, he lias covered the whole 
estate with hoii.sos.’ 

‘Yes, some hundred and fifty houses, worth each 
from thirty to eighty pounds a year. Poor child ! 
Often as 1 regret our poverty, 1 could not wish 
that Edith or Lily were heiress to smdi wealth.* 

The speakers — Mr and Mrs Clavering, Mr 
Linwood’s oldest tenants and nearest friends, if 
friends the eccentric, somewhat solitary man could 
he said to have — sat in the library, which had 
been his favourite sitting-room, as well as his 

{ )Hncip/il ])ljice of business. Sympathy with the 
oiiely orplian had induced Mrs Clavering to 
offer at omte such kindly attentions as Eva 
might be able or willing to receive ; and the 
instant clinging, almost frightened eagerness 
with which these were receiveil — the evident 
comfort which the young girl derived from 
the presence of a single ohler friend — had over- 
come all scruples, and led her, at no little in- 
convenience to herself and her household, to 
devote herself entirely to the orphan, at least 
till the fuin*ral should be over, and the reading 
of her father’s will shouhl consign her to the care 
of guardians selected by himself. The door 
opened, and Mr T.in wood’s old and trusted man- 
servant tuitered with a letter. Much attuehed to 
Ills young mistress, and much distressed by her 
helpless bineliness, he had welcomed the presence 
of the Claveriiigs with a cordiality which they, 
familiar with liis usual surly temper, had by no 
means expecttul. 

‘ It is lor your mistress, Andrew.* 

‘Yes, ma’am ; but ISIiss Linwood could not 
understand it, should not be troubled with it 
now. 1 know the hand and seal. It is Master 
AVarren’s, the lawyer’s. My master knew him 
for a bad iiii. AVoii’t you open it, ma’am ? * 

AVith this, of course Mrs Clavering could 
not comply ; but the lettei*, taken to its owner, 
was returned to her with a simple childlike 
request that slie or her husband would open and 
answer all h*ttei’s addressed to her at pi^esent. 
The letter was from Mr Warren, the nephew 
and sole iiifile relative of the deceased ; and 
merely inlimatcd the iiejrhew’s intention to attend 
the funeral, and the subsequent reading of the 
will, ‘if any.’ Mr Clavering, tlioiigli somewhat 
nettled by the tone of tlie letter, knowing that 
the writer coiihl have no concern with the affairs 
of the deceased, thought it nec.essjuy to welcome, 
on the oiphaii's behalf, the presence of her father’s 
only male relative at his funeral. It was dilSi- | 
cult to direct Eva’s attention to the question of 
the will, inipo.ssil)le to make her undei'sUind the 
importance of the subject; but when, having at 
last ijiduce<l her to juin tliein in the library, 
Mrs Clavering asked'; ‘Did your father say 
nothing, mention U(»thing and no one, at last?* ^ 

‘ Ves ; he saitl tometliing — I should find a will, 
and sonietliing about a secret; and then — hifl 
voice failed.’ 

‘ Did he say whore ? Did he mention any 
one ? lie had no lawyer, 1 believe ? ’ 
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‘ No ; he used to Jisk Mr Clinton to settle 
things for him sometimes. I remember the word, 
because it seemed to mean writing, not settling. 
Yes, and at the very lust he said : “ Mr Clinton 
will not see you” * 

‘ See you what ? * Mr Clavering interposed. 

‘That was the last word. I think he meant, 
he would not see me wronged.’ 

With Eva’s pennisHion, and in her presence, 
Mr Clavering — who knew perhaps as much of 
his late landlord’s ways and habits as any living 
man, much more than his own child — carefully 
searched everv drawer, pigeon-hole, and cupboard, 
first in the library, then throughout the house, 
but without discovering anything like a will, or 
even a memorandum. That the search had been 
incomplete, that some secret hiding-place had 
escaped them, he was inclined to infer, when 
they found only a little loose g<jld and silver in 
the drawer that contiiined Mr Linwood’s bank 
passbook ; for Mr C’lavering knew that his wilful 
and eccentric friend preferred to receive his rents 
and pay his bills in cash rather than by cheque, 
and habitually kept sullicient money for the latto 
purpose in the house. The passbook had been 
returned from the bank only three days before 
his death ; and Mr Clavering was nearly sure 
that a very considerable sum must have been 
paid to Mr Linwood since the date of the last 
entry. 

‘Can you trust all your servants, Miss Lin- 
wood ? * he said at last. 

‘ 0 yes,’ answered Kva with unalTecteil con- 
fidence. ‘Cook and Andrew have been with u.s 
ever since I can remember ; and Wilson was 
my mother’s nurse as well as mine. O yea ; if 
they know anything, if they can help you’ 

It did not even occur to her that they could 
be suspected of fraud or robbery, and ^Ir Claver- 
ing did not care to suggest a doubt, which, after 
all, seemed, after Eva’s assurance, extravagant 
and unfounded. He questione<l Andrew closely 
as to his master’s ways, but with little result. 
Andrew was jw sure jis the inquirer that Mr 
Linwood had always money, and plenty of it^ 
in the house ; seemed to rwent the question as 
an affront to the wealth of which he was proud. 
But where the money was kept, where his master’s 
more precious papers \vere bestowed, he did not 
pretend to know. In truth, Mr Linwood had 
trusted no one ; and his disti’ust, as often happens, 
entailed worse consequences than even misplaced 
confidence. 

‘ Did you not ask Mr CUinton ? ’ Eva murmured 
to Mrs Clavering fis they returned from the 
funeral. ‘ 1 thought he would have been here.’ 

‘ You forget, dear, T don’t know him. But it 
was though Bess. I should liave asked you, when 
you mentioned his name.’ j 

Several of Mr Linwood’s tenants who had paid 1 
him the lost honours had, at Mr Clavenng’s 
request, followed himself and Mr AVarren into 
the library ; and the latter, taking a seat at the 
table next to the vacant chair at its head, turned 
naturally to the gentleman on whose arm Eva 
hod leaned os she followed her father’s remains 
to the grave. 

‘Mr Clavering, as you seem to have acted for 
Mr Linwood’a daughter in these matters, you 
will perhaps ask her to be present; since, if 


there is a will, she is probably the person most 
concerned.* 

‘Whether or not, I suppose?* retorted Mr 
Clavering, somewhat defiantly; angered as well 
os disgusted by the lawyer’s tone, especially by 
the absence of any shoAv or pretence of feeling. 
That Mr Warren should feel much regret at the 
death of a distant relativti, with whom he had 
hardly Inieii on speaking terms, was not to bo 
expected. As he chose to attend the last 
ceremony, he might, Mr Clavering thought, have 
assumed at least a decent regard for the occasion, 
a decent sympathy for the orphan. 

‘Miss Eva,’ Warren said, in a tone that mado 
the ner\T,8 of more than one man present tingle 
with a strong impulse to kuock liim down, as the 
young girl, dressed in crape from head to foot, 
entered the room, hjaiiing on Mrs Clavering’a 
arm, and looking round with a timid almost 
frightened glance — ‘Miss Eva, h:is Mr Linwood 
left a wdll ? ’ 

Eva lc>oked to Mr Clavering, wdio answered for 
her: ‘We liave searched everywhere, but have 
found none. If he had not been so thorough a 
man of business, 1 sliould have thought that ho 
had deemed it unnecessary. But, considering the 
character of his property, and that he told Miss 
Linwood she would find one, I am surprised that 
WT. have failed to discover it.’ 

‘ It would be as well,’ said Mr Warren sharply, 
‘it is, I tbink, necessary to search again in this 
young lady’s presence and my own ; and it may 
be well to have so many respectable witnesses to 
the result.’ 

The search was renewed, with the same ill- 
success as before. 

‘Then,* Mr Warren said, a look of relief and 
satisfaction on his face, whicli not a little per- 
plexed all present save Eva, who submittecl to 
the search as a mere*, form in whic.h she could 
not be practically interested — ‘Then, Mr Claver- 
ing, ana you, Miss Kva, I must warn you to 
remove nothing, excejjt, of course, the young ladj^’a 
own wardrobe and ornaiiKuits. I claim Mr Lm- 
wood’s property and effects as heir-at-law,* 

The astemishment of tlie whole party was 
extreme. Mr Clavering, recovering himself, 
answered sharply: ‘You presume too much, Mr 
Warren, on the ignorance of laymen. An only 
daughter is her father’s heire-ss.’ 

‘A natural child,’ rejoined Warren seonifully, 
‘ is no one’s daughter — can inherit nothing.* 

‘What do you mean?* asked very angrily a 
young man whose mother hod been one of the 
late Mrs Linwood’s most familiar acquaintance. 

‘Simply this — that the lady who was called 
by Mr Linwood’s name was not bis wife.* 

‘A falsehood!* exclaimed the young man 
indignantly, springing to his feet 

There was something almost dignified in Mr 
Warren’s coolness under the insult. ‘I did not 
affirm that the lady might not consider herself 
married to Mr liinwood, or that no ceremony 
may have passed. But she was not his wife, 
and that, sir, you will find. Mr Clavenn^ 
when my claims are admitted — and I think 
you will not venture to dispute them — I shall 
be willing to make, as Mr Linwood’s heir, 
some suitable provision for this young lady.* 
He rose, bowed somewhat stiffly to Mr Claver- 
iiig and the gentlemen present, made a more 
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courteous inclination to the ladies, and quitted 
the room. 

‘What can he meanl* said Mr Clavering, 
detaining one of his best informed and most 
intelligent neighbours, as the party dis^rsed ; 
Mrs Clavering having considcirately led Eva at 
once out of the room. ‘ Mrs Linwood was 
received in good society, though she w'ent out 
but little.* 

‘And,* said the other, ‘Linwood was not a 
man to insult social prejudices, to break social 
rules on such a point. No. Warren means that 
the marriage was, on some technical ground or 
other, inviUid. Find out where it took place ; 
look U> the register ; and consult a lawyer. Had 
Linwood no legal friend 1 * 

‘ None that I know of, except a Mr Clinton.* 

‘Ah,* saitl the other; ‘young Clinton of the 
Inner Temple ? I have heard of him ; and 1 
saw him — yes, and his moth('.r — here more than 
once while Mrs Linwood was living, when Eva 
was almost an infant. See him. Most likely he 
knows ; at anyrate, he is a man to take up the 
case and find out all that is to be known. 
Warren will play no tricks on 

Mr Clavering had already given to Eva 
Linwood’s affairs, as his wife? to Eva herself, 
much more time than Ikj could well spare, and 
had important engagements at his office that 
afternoon. But he was too generous, or too 
warmly interested in the orphan’s fate, not to 
postpone his own affairs, liowcver pressing, to 
such need as hers ; and before an hour ha<l 
passed, he had climbed, so eagerly that he forgot 
to complain of their height, the sltiirs that l(‘d 
to the chambers in a garret of the Temple, outside 
which M'as painted the name of Ei'erard Clinton. 
He stood breathless and panting ; and when the 
door was opened, a full minute elapsed hefoiv 
he could state his name and business. But in 
that minute he had taken in, with the quick 
practised glance of a man naturally observant 
of men and manners, the appearaiicci both of 
the chambers and their occupant. The former, 
poorly furnished as they were, were surpris- 
ingly neat and clean ; were evidently Clinton*8 
dwelling as well as his jdace of husiiiess. 
Instead of rickety sccond-liand mahogany, the 
tables and chairs were of plain, strong, stained 
deal ; instead of a ragged carja'i, a clean hare 
floor, with a large deerskin on the hearth, the 
prize of some rare holiday in the Highlands. 
The writing-table, which stood in the further 
window, and from which Clinton had evidently 
risen to admit his visitor, was covered, not witli 
law-books, hut with that miscellany of literature 
which Clavering had noticed in the rooms of 
a friend engaged on the daily press ; tliat which 
occupied the centre of the rot)iii, and at which 
any one calling on business would naturally hike 
his place, was deviated exclusively to legal text- 
books and professional p«Tpers. More unprofes- 
sional than tlie contents or the writing-table was 
the floivcr-stiind, "which occupied the nearest 
window ; every plant evidently tended with 
especial individual care ; no purchase of the 
day, no hired outcast from a nursery man’s stock, 
hut nurtured for months or years by its present 
owner ; some in flower, some in hud ; some that, 
as Mr Clavering, himself an amateur florist, 
well knew, had llow’ered already, and would not 


I flower again for months to come. The rooms 
I were characteristic, and fixed the visitor’s atten- 
tion the more closely upon the person of ^ their 
tenant Ncatiy and carefully dressed, with a 
slender figure, that would have looked taller 
save for the slight stoop of a student, Clinton’s ' 
thin pale face suggested overwork, perhaps work 
too constant to allow leisure for sufiicient air 
and exercise. But the bright penetrating eyes 
showed no sign of weakness or ill-health ; and 
the voice, though quiet, had in it a certain ring 
that tf>ld of energy not exhausted, of spirite 
not depressed by labour, however severe and 
prolonged. 

‘Mr Clavering, I think 1 I met you at Mr 
Tiinwood’s. I was grieved to hear ot his death. 
That lias brought you here, I presume] He 
has left a will, f)f course ] * 

Far from being (iffcnded, Clavering, as a man 
I of business, W’as pleased by the quick sharp- 
' toned questions, the glance reading his unspoken 
answers, that brought liiiii instantly to the 
point. Evidently, Clinton would wiistc no time 
even upon a question in which, as Clavering 
instantly saw or felt, he was keenly interested. 

‘ So ! * the young lawyer said when he had 
heard the story. ‘ There was u will ; hut for 
the moment we must presume its absence. 
What then] Eva is legitimate, or her father 
thought so ; her mother was liis wife, or he 
believed so. Where were they m.'irried] Have 
; you found any papers on that subject ] * 

I ‘Yes; in nis desk, on a third search, after 
j Warren hiid put us on our mettle.’ 

I ‘All!* (Minton said, after perusing them care- 
I fully. * This is too good. Warren can never 
I have made such a claim on mere speculation, 

I because, perhaps, the marriage taking place abroad, 

, he had not heard of it. No ; there is something 
* we do not know. She was his second wife ; but 
I I have seen the tomb of the first ; and here we 
, have the attested record of lier fleath two years 
l>efore the second marriage.* 

‘Tliat s(HMiis thorouglily satisfactory. What 
more would you have]* 

‘ (Jood enough, Mr Clavering, Ask Mr Warren, 
to mil to-morrow night. 1 will look into the 
matter meantime, and will he there — if you 
will obtain me ]Miss Liiiwood’s i)ermission to call 
at six, and ap])oint Warren for seven. — You 
j can tell me no more ] Tlutii I will not waste 
' your time with comment or conjecture. Good* 


SEA ISLAND COTTON. 

ITS HOME AND ITS CULTIVATORS. 

The Sea Islands are a group lying off the coast 

* of South Ciirolina, and at no gre-at distance from 
the mainland. The cotton i)roduced on them is 

* of superlative excellence and length of staple ; 

! and John’s Island— one of the largest — is a name 
I familiar to the cotton ex(diangi*s of the world. A 
I more primitive place it is hardly possible to 
! imagine. At an early period, Tiord Fenwick built 

there a grand manorial residence, which is still 
; in excellent preservation ; ns arc also the roomy 
' stables, kennels, &c., and the fine racecourse which 
I he c{)nstructed for his pleasure. The house is 
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now known as ‘The Headquarters* Plantation,' a 
name it received from the British officers who 
made it their homo during the revolutionary 
struggle in the Carolinas ; and its large com- 
fort and solidity, its fine avenue of approach, 
and its splendid and ghostly traditions, make 
it a grand landmark of the days of English 
colonisation. 

At that period the Island was divided among 
a few families, and some of the large brick 
mansions which they erected, and their stately 
family burying-places, still remain, although 
the houses are now generally deserted and the 
vaults empty. But around them time and mis- 
fortune have thrown a glamour of ghostly 
romance. At one, a lovely girl in bridal costume, 
playing on a triangle, walks up to a mirror and 
fades away. At another, a handsome soldier 
dashes furiously up the avenue on a powerful 
horse and suddenly disappears ; while at the 
Old Headquarters* Plantation, some spiritual 
visitor knocks every day precisely at noon at the 
front-door. A remarkable thing about the hitter 
ghost is, that for some time past it lias gone 
round to the back-door, the quaint old brjiss 
knocker having been removed there, to make 
room for a modern electric bell. Kvideiitly, it 
could not make up its mind to use the bell, and 
so followed the knocker to the other side of the 
mansion. Strange love-stories are also told about 
these old homes ; and Lord Fenwick’s lovely 
daughter, who ran away with her father’s coach- 
man, and lived very happily with him, has a 
perpetual youth in the songs and tales of the 
negro population. In fact, all traditions indicate 
that, in colonial times, John’s Island was a gay 
and wealthy settlement, and that the English 
gentry who owned it kept up in lavish splendour 
the sports and the domestic traditions of the 
mother-country. 

To-day, however, life on John’s Island — and 
it may stand for all the Sea Islands — is a very 
different affair — a hard unlovely struggle with 
poverty. The ladies make dresses for the negro 
women at fifty cents a dreas, or teach government 
negro schools at thirty d(jllars a month. Yet I 
never met any family who did not claim to have 
been very rich before the war. There are, 
however, no remains of this wealth, or of the 
refinement that generally accompanies wealth. 
Poverty and ignorance are evidently at home 
there. The people have forgotten the hunts and 
races and hospitality of colonial times ; ond the 
forty white families which constitute the John’s 
Island proprietors rarely meet, except at church. 
The church is a small frame-building erected on 
the brick foundation of Lord Fenwick’s church. 
Some of the tombstones in the graveyard are far 
back in the eighteenth century, and reveal, quite 
unconsciously, the peculiar vanities of the early 
settlers — thus, Dame Elizabeth Carson is described 
not only as the ‘loving and beloved wife of James 
Carson,' but also as the ‘daughter of John Gibbes, 


Esq.’ Pedigree was something, even on a tomb- 
stone, at that date. 

The negroes are the most interesting part of 
the population, and in some respects they are 
unique among their own race. They belong to 
these Islands. Freedom has not tempted tliem 
away. They came with the early English settlers, 
and they at least preserve many of their manners 
and superstitions ; traces of old English songs 
and tales, and peculiar words, not heiu’d else- 
where in Americ-a, are part and parcel of the 
negro life in John’s Island. 

1 went to John’s Island just as the spring 
opened. The glad event was announced by the 
peculiar cry of ‘ Chip, Widow Will, Chip ! 
Widow Wili, Chip! Widow Will!* ‘Don’t you 
hear him in de sycamore-tree, Alaiidy gall ? * cried 
Old Uncle Major joyfully. ‘Bress God, him call 
for de winter dead ! ’ 

For this welcome bird, like the swallow of more 
northern climes, ‘carries the sprinp on his back.* 
It is of the same family as the Whip-o’-Will of 
Texjia and North Carolina ; and South Caroli- 
nians declare they can tell at night the moment 
they cross the houndary-line by its call. The 
cry of this bird inspires the John’s Island negro 
with a marvellous energy. As soon as it is 
heiu’d, hoes are Bharpen(‘d, and every one is 
impatient to get his cotton in the ground. ‘De 
cotton, de corn, and de rice, drive him close now,* 
is the common saying. The cabins are shut up ; 
for even the children are olf to the fields to li^p 
in clearing away last year’s stalks and ti'osh. 
This is always about the 10th of March. 

The first process for the cotton is called Listing. 
If new ground is broken, of course the plough is 
used ; but if an old field is to be replanted, the 
stalks are removed from the Inst year’s beds ; and 
in the alleys between them, the negroes go tramp- 
ing up and down, shaking from the all -serviceable 
fauna- bjiskets the pine-trash or other manure 
intended as a fertiliser. Upon this manure they 
draw down with the hoe the last yeai**s beds, and 
then leave tlie groiuid a short time to suck in 
the heavy dews of the night and the glorious 
sunshine of the day. 

The next step is to ‘ bank ’ the ground ; that is, 
to make a new bed on the top of the listing. 
These beds are about two feet high, and raised 
at regular intervals. Into them are dropped the 
small black cotton seed ; and ‘ soon it pop up, one 
here ami dare, den it all come to see what dis 
worl’ is like,* says Old Major. The morning 
glories follow the cotton, as the poppies follow 
the wlie.at ; these are rtunoved with the hoe ; 
and some time later the earth has to bo drawn 
up arcniud the roots. The latter process is 
called ‘liauling’ or ‘kicking back,’ because the 
women when at work brace one foot against the 
bed behind them. 

The cotton is n*acly to pick about the middle 
of August. At this time may be seen on one 
plant the flower, the green, tlie half-ripe, and 
the wholly ripened pod. Sea Island cotton grows 
to a great height ; on John’s Island, eight feet 
and over is usual in a good season. Unless there 
is a short crop, the picking lasts till after Christmas. 
It is a season of universal suspicion ; husbands 
watch their wives, and wives their husbands. No 
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one trusts anybody else. The planter has his 
special watchmen ; and even then, he loses many 
pounds by what the negroes call ‘dem tricky 
members ; * for they never call each other 
‘thieves.* The small stores on the Island buy this 
stolen cotton, and very young children are experts 
in keeping them in stock. 

The negroes work on what is called ‘the 
contract system.* They make bitter complaints 
of it — I think without any just cause. For 
working an acre and a half of otouikI for the 
planter they get seven acres of land for their 
own use ; also a house and the right to cut as 
much wood as they require. Few, if any, plant 
half of the land they are allowed ; they rely on 
making enough to clear them one year. But 
to look even two years ah(*ad is a tremendous 
piece of foi’ethought in a negro ; very few are 
inclined to do it. If they buy a horse or cow, 
they generally starve or work it to death in less 
than a year, though very likely it is only part 

? aid for. A negro’s horse, while 1 wiis on John’s 
slantl, died of stsvrvation and ill-usage ; and wlien 
spoken to, he laughed and said: ‘J’se a man as 
is used to loss ; dat ain’t boder me none.’ They 
are poor because they liavc a bird -like indifference 
regarding to-morrow iind its wants. 

While in the fields, they laugh and jest and 
fiing continually. Their songs are generally 
impromptu, ami refer to passing events or nee<ls. 
Thus, 1 heard a splendid young darkic, with the 
proportions of a Hercules, bare-armed and bare- 
chested, singing in a voice that Canipaiiini might 
envy, as his hoe scattered the morning glories : 

Dry land, dry land, Lord I 
Dry land, 1 say. 

’Tain’t good fur de cotton ; 

’Tjiin’t good fur do coni ; 

’Tnin’t good fur do tater, nor 
Do big water-melon. 

From March until June, the negroes are busy 
in th(! fields ; then the crop is ‘lahl by that is, 
it is worked no more until the pods begin to 
burst and cover tln‘ fiedds with the snow of 
southern summers. White and tleecy, the cotton 
drops from the pod, and then the real work begins. 
Dp and down the green alleys, men, women, and 
little children walk, gathering the cotton into 
the hags that hang in Iront of them, or are drawn 
a little under the left arm. As soon as enough 
cotton is gathered, ‘ ginning ’ commences ; aiul 
in this, as in almost all other parts of planting 
and working cotton, woimm take the most })ro- 
mineiit part. Tlie packing and weighing are 
mostly clone by men ; hut women gin ami sort 
and whip better than men. After the ginning, 
it goes into the sorters* and whippers’ hands ; the 
bad is divided from the good, the yellow from the 
white ; then the dust is whipped out, and it is 
packed in round bales ; the round bale being 
the distinguishing form of Sea Island cotton. 
When less than a bale is packe<l, it is called a 
‘pocket.* The canvas used in packing Sea Island 
cotton is of very superior quality ; and the price 
the cotton brings per pound varies gi*eatly. It 
has been sold at a dollar per pound ; but about 
forty cents (one shilling ami eiglitpeiice) is pro- 
bably a fair average. An old John’s Island planter 
told me that twenty cents (niiiepence) was the 
lowest figure he ever heard of. 


The negroes generally build their own cabins ; 
they ore of the rudest description, logs and 
mud being the materials used. Windows are 
not considered necessary ; the doors havd no 
hinges ; and the furniture usually consists of 
a couple of rude beds, a table, a chair or two, 
and the hominy-pot Yet, however humble, 
the house is always ‘ christened ; ’ that is, the 
preacher carries the Bible through the house 
with prayer and ‘ shout ’-singing. For if the 
John’s Island negro is not pious, he is noth- 
ing. From this side of his nature he is most 
surely and safely moved. Every event of his 
life has its appropriate religious ceremony, some 
of them extremely hcautitul, others grotesque 
and silly enough, yet somehow raised above con- 
tempt by the sincerity of the devotees. Thus, 
on last Easter-Suiiday 1 saw men and women 
join hands in a ring, and then, to their peculiar 
swaying religioas dance, sing a hymn, wdiich 
began thus : 

Oh, Him died fur you, and Him died fur mo, 

And Him dicsd fur do whole ronn’ worl’, you ace ; 

And Him said he wouldn’t die eny iiio’, ohillen, 

Ho said Hun wouldn’t die eny mo’. 

Intense indignation at the- revision of the Bible 
was general. In a special meeting called on the 
subject, the preacher said : ‘ Brederen, I done call 
you up ’bout (lese men what have been a-fooling 
wid de Bible. 1 done been informed dey has 
got up a new Bible ; and I want you all to 
toss up your money, and send some good man 
to tiilk all dat nonsense down.* The money was 
freely ‘ tossed up ; ’ for the preacher is an absolute 
power among them, and his commands both as 
regai'ds tilings temporal and spiiitual more bind- 
ing than tlie common law. 

The little churches stand mostly in the. nine- 
woods ; and it is a pretty and picturesque siglit to 
watch the negroes on a Sabbath morning gather in 
crowds around them, laughing, smoking, singing, 
and chatting until service begins. 

Once in church, they stay there for houniL 
and go home only to get a dish of hominy, and 
rctui’ii again. Tlieir services have a colloquial 
character which often impresses a white stranger 
as irreverent. But irreverence is a sin of wluch 
these negroes are iiica])ahle. Their interruptions 
of the preacher in his discourse would to a white 
stranger iie(‘.e8sarily appear to indicate a want 
of proper decorum and respect ; but the fact is 
that there is nothing in life about which the 
John’s Island negro is so earnest as his religion. 
He brings it into all his occupations, and often, 
uses it in a very beautiful and poetic way. 

Tlieir use of English is in ninny respects very 
peculiar. Thi'V never use the pronoun ‘ I ; * 
man, woman, child, ox, or bird, is ‘he* or ‘him ;* 
thus, instead of saying, ‘1 can walk back easily* 
they would say, ‘ He can tfike he foot back 
ea.s3^* Tlie plural is rarely used. Instead of 
sajdng, ‘ 1 came to see you twice,* they^ snv, ‘ I 
coine one and one time.’ Some of their forms 
of expression are forcible and very original ; 
thus, when a man acknowleilgea his fault, ‘he 
makes his low bow to de Lord, and says : I ain*t 
a-gwinc to done it no more, sir ; no, Ijord, no 
more.* Other sayings have a proverbial tei*Heuess ; 
os : ‘ You needn’t cloud up *cause you kent rain ; * 
‘You needn’t cross de fence *fore you git to it;* 
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‘ Don’t kick before you *re spurred ; ’ or arc (ixpres- 
sive of contempt : * Shoo ! you go ’long, you little 
I puff oh wind.’ 

Rico and the majority of the splendid vege- 
tables to be found in Charleston market are 
grown on this group of Islands ; and they 
would appear to be, from their fine climate and 
proximity to the recently discovered wealth of 
fertilising phosphate, a favourable place for a 
blitter class of emigration, especially as there is 
yet much land in primeval wildness, great woods 
stocked with game, and inlets full of delicious 
oysters and fine fish of every kind. 

But I have no de-sire to mislead ; and it must 
be admitted the drawbacks to such emigration are 
not trivial. First, there is an insidious malaria. 
To be out in one of the drenching dews, or even 
to sleep with open windows while dew is falling, 
is to be prostrated by an attack wliich effectually 
destroys all energy, and may eventually master 
life itself. Snakes of many kinds abound, and 
the rattlesmike is of large sizii and deadly venom. 
The swamps, though full of exquisite flowers 
and birds, ore also the homes of (treaded insects 
and of thousands of alligators. The latt(;r when 
hungry often come into the farmyards after 
chi(;kens, &c. ; and I saw a negro with an axe 
walk up to such a depredabu* and sjdit his 
head fairly and squarely open. With a tnimeu- 
dous convulsion, the creature rolled over and ditid. 
Of course the skins ai*e very valuable ; but few 
whiU*. men would care to compete with the 
negro hunters. 

As sportsmen, these negroes are of the keenest 
order. Nelson, the chi<?f negro shopkeeper, always 
locks his store and calls nia dogs the moment 
lie hears a horn, or is tempted by some crony 
with a suggestion of ‘Big fox in de bush;’ and 
sometimes tlie store is left locked for tlirec 
or four days at a time. ‘Store ain’t a-gwine to 
run away,’ Nelson argues; ‘and dar ain’t no 
certainty ’bout de.m foxes.’ 

The Islands, indeed, are favouribj hunting- 
grounds for the Charlestonian geiitlemcn ; and 
as there are plenty of fine staghounds and other 
sporting dogs on them, with any nunib(*T of 
darkies always ‘ready fur de fun,' a run after 
a deer or fox, or a shooting expedition for birds, 
can be organised at a few miiiiiUis’ notice. Tin* 
whimper of dogs or the sound of a horn sets 
the negro bloo(l on fire. He flings down the 
hoe, shoulders his rifle, and puts on a dilferent 
kind of manhood. All trace of subserxience is 
gone ; his keen scent, his flying feet, his gre^it 
strength, and liis natural knowledge of woodcraft, 
make him the conscious peer of any man in the 
chase. And as a rule, lie is a charining com- 
panion ; never weary, never cross, full of fun 
and song and queer observations. Many English 
and Scotch gentlemen visit America solely for 
the purpose of sport. The Great Divide, the 
Texas prairies, and the Colorado Plains, are now 
an old story. I may deserve a ‘ Thank you ’ for 
pointing out a new locality full of a picturesque 
ami peculiar life. 

Not only are there plenty of foxes and deer, 
but there is capital sport in an alligator-hunt. 
The dogs — though a favourite prey of the alli- 
gator — are always rcjidy for the attack, and drive 
him from cover with eager interest. Just as j 
this spring opened, there was a great haying | 


heard one evening around a little clump of gum 
and myrtle trees ; and an old black man, gun 
in hand, hurried up all excitement to the house. 
‘ Come quick, Mnss’r Tom ! De dogs done turn 
up de ole alligator what (Mit my best dog last 
week.* 

We all made wdiat haste we could ; and found, 
on reaching ‘Oiim Island,’ eight dogs barking 
furiously at an alligator, nine, perhaps ten feet 
long. They of course kept at a safe distance 
from his tail, for these creatures, wlum thus 
brought to bay by dogs, figlit with their tails — 
that is, they rush at a dog, and with one terrible 
blow of their tail flop tlie dog fairly inside their 
open ugly mouth. I'liis creature was encom- 
passed by his foes ; but they were too alert and 
watehful to come within bis reach. He had 
lashed himself into a fury, and his growling ‘ Huff ! 
huff!’ was really a terrible sound. But Africa 
the negro made a clear bound to bis side, and 
insljintlv split his bead open with an axe ; a blow 
followctl by the dying roar of the huge creatiin\ 
He was then dragged to the quarters ; and I 
followed to see tlie brute skinned. He lay on 
his back before the cabin — a cabin perhaps not 
very comforfable, but picturesque to the highest 
degn;e, for it was covered with jasmine, while 
the long gray southern moss drooped over it 
Ironi a gigantic tree like a huge umbrella, so 
that we lifted or parted it to get inside the 
spac(‘ so protected. Cassandra, Africa’s wife, in 
h(*r blue hickory dress and scarlet turban, stood 
at the door churning in a stoneware churn, and 
about twenty little laughing, chattering, danc.ing 
cjhildren werci watching Africa’s operations. Very 
soiui Africa’s daughter Stisan, and her husband 
Silas, joined the group. Susan was smartly 
dressed ; and Silius — who is th(i dandy of the 
plantation — woni his hat on one side, and lounged 
uonchalaiitly forward with his hands in liis 
pock(*ts. As before said, these negroes turn every- 
thing into a song ; and Susan, after looking at the 
alligator, noddexi to her husband, and said : ‘ Silas, 

'What aiu alligator good fur ? 

Allijjator good to bay dog, oli ! 

Bull-dog, cur-dog, eiiy kind ol> dog. 

Choru.s — Alligator up an* died dis spring, sah ! 

What alligator tooth good fur ? 

Alligator tootli good to make a whistle. 

Car-whistle, railroad-whistle, eny kind ob 
whistle. 

Chorus — Alligator up an’ died dis spring, sah ! 

Wliat alligator tail good fur ? 

Alligator tail good fur make steak ; 

Kound-Bteak, loin-steak, eny kind oh steak. 

CAo?*?!*— Alligator up an’ died dis Hjiring, sah ! * 

And so on ; until every ])()rtioii of the alligator 
had been described, even to its entrails, which 
Silas informed us were good to make ‘ reins ob ; 
stage-reins, buggy-reins, cart-reins, eny kind ob 
reins.’ I’he skin is really now a very important 
article of commerce, the leather being used ex- 
tensiv(dy for making hunting-boots, storm -shoes, 
cigar-cases, or leathern articles of any kind likely 
to be subjected to moisture, which it resists. 
Ladies have also ailopted it, as well as rattlesnake- 
skin, for bags, belts, pocket-books, and the like. 

To those fond of butterflies and beetles, the 
John’s Island 8wamx:)s are rich and almost 
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unknown ground. Specimens of extraordinary 
size and brilliancy abound ; and 1 also saw there 
some rare and beautiful orchids, ferns, and other 
botanical treasures usually sought in more tropi- 
cal countries. 


OUE LAST WILL AND TESTAMENT. 

One of the duties incumbent on man is to leave 
instructions for the proper disposal of his goods 
and effects after his decease. This is a moral 
obligation which ought never to be avoided. It 
is true that laws exist providing for the succession 
to the* property of any individual who may die 
without making a will ; but these laws, though 
generally beneficent, do not, and never can, in 
every case mete out that justicie which heirs 
may separately deserve. The family status, the 
amount and character of the possessions, tlui 
rights, reasonable exijcctations, necessities, quali- 
fications, and perha])s the talents, of the different 
heirs who ought to succeed, along with numerous 
other considei-atioiis, should receive the gravest 
attention. Owing to the uncertainty of life, 
l)rocrasti nation regarding such a w'eighty subject 
almost amounts to a sin ; for a man is bound to 
do justice to his offspring, that unseemly wrang- 
ling may be obviated amongst brethren, who 
otherwise* get credit for dwelling in unity. 

The following remarks will be confined to a 
brie* I' review of the qualifications required by a 
testatoi*, of what esUte a person may test upon, 
and of what constitutes a valid will. 

The powers of a testator are regulated mainly 
by the law of domicile. If his home be Scotch, 
whether he is English-born or not, his personal 
estate will be subject to Scotch jurisdiction, and 
will be distiibuted according to Scotch law, which 
ivill determine the validity an<l interpretation 
of his will, and vice versd. In England, since 
1838, every person before executing a will must 
be twenty-one years of age. In Scotland, the hnv 
is somewhat different. There, males above the 
age of foui'tccn, and females above the age of 
twelve, may make a testament or will conveying 
personal, but not real property (land or houses). 
In this way a boy or girl above these ages, if pos- 
sessed of a house and furniture, may, for instance, 
will away the furniture, but not the house. Fur- 
nitiu'e, money, stocks, ships, &c., come under the 
category of Personal or Movable property ; houses 
and land under that of Eeal. Insane persons, ex- 
cept during lucid intervals, cannot make a will ; 
nor can persons whose faculties are so impaired 
by old age as to render them incapable of fully 
understanding the meaning and effect of the par- 
ticular document In England, illegitimate chil- 
dren have always had the same privileges as those 
that are legitimate so far as the making of their 
wills is concerned. In Scotland, prior to 183(1, 
persons who were illegitimate could not, accord- 
ing to high authority, make a valid testament of 
movaible estate. As regards real estate, they were 
never under any specim disability ; although, like 
all other pei*sons, they were until 1868 subject 
to the law of deathbed, and to a law requiring 


technical formalities in the disposal of real estate 
by will. 

Every qualified person may now dispose by 
will of his property of every description, includ- 
ing lands, houses, money, stock-in-trade, good- 
will of business, and investments of every kind, 
if words are used which, though not technical, 
clearly refer to real as w^ell as personal estate, 
always, of course, under burden of the rights of 
creditors. All debts must be paid. Government 
duties, funeral expenses, servants’ wages, and other 
jireferiible charges, require to be settled. Then 
there are lights fixed by law or contract which 
husbainls and wives have in each othePs estate, 
and wliich children have in their parents* means. 
These claims must next be satisfied. In England, 
childi'eii never had any indefeasible right to a 
share c)f their parents’ estate, except prior to 
1857 in the city of London, York, and some 
other old Eonian towns, where there was a 
customary law in favour of children similar to 
the common law of Scotland ; and since 1834, a 
widow has no indefeasible right to dower froni 
her hnsbjind’s real estate ; although in certain 
coses the husband has an indefeasible right to 
curtesy (that is, a kind of life-rent) from his 
wife’s real estate. 

In Scotland, the widow and children have 
always enjoyed rights indefeasible by the will 
of the father and husband — named relictce 

and legitim —to shares of the husband’s mov- 
able estate ; and in most cases husband and 
wile have indefeasible rights, named curtesy and 
^Tcr, in each other’s real estate. Yet in the 
latter country, if a tiistator converts all his 
property into lands and houses, or invests it in 
neritable bonds, he may leave his whole estate 
to a stranger, and so defeat the rights of his 
children, provided that it cannot be proved to 
the satisfaction of a jury that he did so i^th 
intent to defraud them. While English wives 
and children imiy he left without a farthing in 
any ease, Scotch widows and children have a 
right indefeasible, except by ante-nuptial (mar- 
riage) conti-act, to ])ersoual estatt.*, sueh os money 
in bank, furniture, clothing, aniiiiids, carriages, 
implements, stock-in-trade, good-will of business, 
and BO forth. 

The children’s share or bairns’ part is one- 
third — or on(*-half if there be no widow — 
ilivided equally aiiuuigst them. The wife is 
entitled to another third, or, in the event of 
there being no children, to a half of her hus- 
band’s personal t*state. 

In the case of iium-iages after July 18, 1881, 
the husband has a similar right in his wife’s 
separatii estate.* This new right of succession in 
husbands has bec*n held to extend to all marriages 
at whatever date contracti'd ; but the point is now- 
under appeal to the House of Lords. In making 
a will, it IS unnecessary to refer to these rights ana 
obligations, for they are supplied by law. 

I’fobably the most bitter hatred that infests 
humanity is that which seises from a quarrel 
over a will. Passionate feelings of the most 
degrading kind originate, and seldom cease till 
death steps in and ends them. For better make 


* For reoont changes in relation to women’s rights in 
property, see an article on * The Married Women’s Pro- 
perty Act (1882) ’ in No. 991 of this Journals 
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no will at all, than make a had one or an unwise 
ono. Every child should be carefully remem- 
bered. It is too true that a well-doing father 
has often a spendthrift son, but seldom does it 
mend matters to leave that son pcnnileas. 
Indeed, in Scotland such an attempt can only 
bring about an awkward exposure ol the father’s 
name ; for besides being entitled to his shai’e of 
legitim, the child can fall back upon his futhei-’s 
estate, if there be any existing, or traceable to 
the possession of a gratuitous recipient, to support 
him in the poorhouse, or otherwise secure liim 
against starvation. Money can be safely ticul 
up by a trust, or in the shape of an inalien- 
able aliinentai*y annuity, through which it can be 
rendei'ed impossible to squander tlie capital sum, 
or permit the income to pass directly to other 
hands than those of the prodigal for whom it 
is intended. In this way, kindlier emotions are 
far more likely to prevail over that enmit}^ 
which otherwise is certain to be rampant. 

No person sliould write his own will, unless 
there oe urgent need for it. Perhaps more 
I litigation has arisen from this cause than any 
I other. The most experienced lawyers, not even 
excepting learned judges, in making their own 
wills have been known to fail, not, however, in 
making simple bequests, for in that a man of 
fair intelligence and education could scarcely go 
wrong, but in trying too much in the way of 
complex and alternative and contingent destina- 
tion— in short, looking too deeply into the future. 
A man of standing, and one who is constantly 
in the habit of drawing such documents, should 
be employed. Nothing is saved by being too 
parsimonious in this i*eMp('ct. 

In Scotland, more laxity is permitted in refer- 
ence to wills than in England since 1838. In the 
former country, almost any kind of written docu- 
ment purporting to dispose of the testitor’s 
property, aind sullicieiit to show his intention, is 
regarded as a good will. It is not necessary tliat 
ink be used ; ami a legacy by word-of-mouth is 
good to the extent of one hundred poumls Scots, 
or eight pounds six shillings and eiglitpeiice 
sterling. If tlie will is holograph — that is, 
written entirely by the grantePs own hand — 
no witnesses are rcjiuircd. If it is not holo- 
graph, tl)en two witnesses ai*e necessary, with 
a regular testing-clause, or with the designa- 
tions of the witnesses written after their signa- 
tures. They need not sign their names in 
the presence of the grauter, but he must either 
sign or acknowledge his signature in their pres- 
ence. Li England, every will must be atteste<l 
by two witnesses, no matter who wrote it ; and 
, after either secini' the teshitor sign or hearing 
him acknowledge nis signature, they ought to sign 
in his pi'esence. A gift or legacy to a person 
witnessing a will is void, but it does not alfect 
, the valiility of the will. The some holds good 
in Scotland, except in the case of very small 
legacies, which are not void. In England, a 
creditor may be a witness ; while in the sister 
country the opposite is the case. All English 
wills must be in writing. Soldiers and sailors, 
however, when on service may make nuncupative 
wills— that is, by word of mouth. If a will is 
written on more pages than one, each page should 
be signed, the witnesses signing only on the last, 
in England, if the grauter cannot sign, he may 


make his mai’k or a X» he may ask some ono 
to sign for him. In Scotland, only a notary 
or the clergyman of the parish con sign for 
another. All erasures and interlineations should 
be carefully mentioned at the cud of the deed, 
and all marginal additions signed. Such, then, 
ai*e the principal formalities to be observed in the 
execution of a will. 

Ill the old Homan law, if a father wished to 
disinherit a child, he required to insert a special 
clause to that effect, or siuili child could get the 
will rendered void, on the ground that he had 
been forgiitteii. Blackstone in his Gcmimentarirs 
conjectures that this gave rise to the custom in 
England of leaving to a disinherited child the 
sum of one shilling, to show that he had been 
remembered. Erom this custom springs the 
well-known jilirase, ‘I’ll cut you olf with a 
shilling.’ 

If any man is determined to write his own will, 
h»t him do so in plain English, setting forth as 
clearly os he can what lie has cleiu-ly and 
delinitely resolved to do. All legal terms and 
phrases, notwithstanding the leai’iiing they may 
display, ought to be avoided. Children, if 
mentioned, ought to be called by their names ; 
and such expressions os ‘ heirs, successors, issue*, 
heii*s of the body,’ and so forth, never used at 
random. Most of these terms have* a certain legal 
iiitejrpretation, which may differ from what the 
te'-stiiteir iiiteiided. Tliere is no use, either, in 
inserting a long string of words like ‘give, grant, 
eletvise, legate, bi^que*ath, convey, dispone, and 
make over.* Although most of the legal peculi- 
arities attaching to these words 01*6 now swept 
away, theiir repetition only leads to confusion. 
All printed forms of wills should be rejected as 
dangerous, at least in so far as tlu'ir meaning is 
not quite clear. If no legal aid is at hand, let 
the party express his wishes on paper in plain 
simple Saxon, just as if he were telling a friend a 
story, or writing a letter expressing his wishes. 
Ami let him not forget to sign it, as has been the 
case with many an amateur will-maker. 

The same rules apply to codicils. They may 
he executed at tlie testiitoris pleasure ; hut if they 
make changes upon or partial revocations of the 
original will, great care should be taken that 
tlit'se are clearly expressed. The will and each 
of the codicils shoul<l be dated, although tliis is 
not essential, if their provisions do not clash. 
When two testamentaiy provisions are clearly 
hiconsistent, the later revokes the caidier, and 
a will disposing of the whole estate, real and 
personal, heritable and movable, by implication 
of law revokes all prior wills. Litigation often 
arises from defects in the written instrument, 
but still more frequently from the author of 
a will not having elearly thought out what he 
int(*.iids to do ; or having partly altered his mind ; 
or liaving forgott(*n what he has done in some 
earlier codicil, which has fallen out of sight on 
a loose fly-leaf, and bequeathed the same ring or 
piece of plate, or otlier memento, to two dilTercnt 
persons ; or left the same money legacy twice over 
to the same person ; or misnamed some college 
or charitable institution ; or failed to distinguish 
two of similar names ; or, worst of all, has delayed 
this duty of ‘setting the house in order* until 
disease has weakened or destroyed the ‘sound 
disposing mind,* and left the kindly wishes and 
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benevolent hopes of a lifetime — long cherislied, 
but expressed perhaps too late — to a battle of 
medical aud legal theories about insanity, or the 
accidents of a jury trioL 


HOME FROM PENANG. 

Many years' ago, I left the beautiful island called 
Pi’ince of Wales’s Island, more commonly known 
os Penang, in one of the Peninsular anti Oriental 
Company’s steamers. We were three friends 
together, one of whom hod been thirty-seven 
years in the island. He had been sent out when 
a young man for a sea-voyage, as the List hope 
for a supposed case of consumption. Happily 
for him, he found the governor of Penang on 
boanl the ship, and so commended himself, that 
he was chosen for an appointment untler his 
government. So, after a long service there, he 
returned to Eurojie, and lived twenty-five years 
more, dying lately at the age of eighty-seven. 
His career seems to testify to the advantage of 
finding a horrui for delicate people in a clinuite 
that is not antagonistic to their health. The 
other friend still lives. He had been live years 
in the island, and had gained the good-will of 
all who knew him. Before the voyage einled, 
lie very distinctly proved that ‘a friend in need 
is a friend indeed.’ 

AVe left our beautiful island on a fine sunny 
day. The ehler fricn<l, wlio was leaving against 
his wish the home of many happy recollections, 
was BO overcome that he remained in his cabin 
until out of sight of land. We oilier two st<»od 
looking at the beautiful hills, wooded to their 
very summits, some with trees of enormous 
growth ; others with the graceful iiutiiieg trees 
growing on terraces, built with incredible labour 
by the industrious Chinese immigrants. AVe 
thought, too, of lovely ‘Glugar,’ where we had 
both stayed, the rcsidenco of some English fi ieiuls, 
whose house and heart were ever open to all 
comers, and whose kindness W'ill be ever affec- 
tionately remenibere<l by thousands of tho.se who 
visited the happy island. Sad to sjiy, very few 
ears passed before both were called to their rest ; 
ut if lliose who have been loved on eai’tb can 
be recognised in the sjurit-laud, they will have 
found many rejoicing to see them again. 

The seven days’ run to Ceylon pa.s.sed pleasantly 
enough, and we arrived at Point de Galle in good 
time to catch the steamer to Suez. Here, of 
coumc, we were visited by the Cingalese diamoiid- 
inerc.haiits, who board every ship in the liope of 
Belling their ‘precious Btonc.s.’ It is said that 
many of them are made in Birmingham, and that 
an offer of five shilling.s has been accepted for a 
stone priced at seventy pounds sterling, which 
afterwards proved to be made of glass. Another 
excitement is often added here by the dhohy or 
Wjv<herman forgetting to return the passengers’ 
clothes, that have been too readily confuled to him 
under tlie strongest promises of being returned 
clean in a few hours. The run on shore among 
the fine cocoa-nut palm-trees, and a (|uiet day 
in one of the hotel garden.^, was a very pleasant 
break in the voyage, preparing us for what was 
coming. 

On changing to the main-line steamer, we 
found matters very different from what they 
were on the moderately iillcd steamer w'e bad 


left. In the first place, a bir^ part of our new 
steamer had been given entirely over to a native 
Queen from India, on her way to England to 
petition parliament about her grievances. It was 
said that she paid eight thousand pounds for her 
passage. Certainly her retinue was large indeed. 
At night, the attendants covered the whole of 
the lower deck, and it was an act of difficulty, 
requinng much agility, to reach one’s cabin with- 
out treading on some of the sleeping Indians. 
In addition, in the adjoining cabin to ours there 
was a native Prince with thi’ee companions, who 
hod all their eating, smoking, aud betel-nut 
aiTangements in too close proximity to be agree- 
able. So, under these difliculties we never slept 
in our cabin, only using it for dressing purposes. 
VV c slept dnvssed on deck, with our feet on chairs ; 
and though we seldom retired before midnight, 
and wei*e aw’oke about four A.M. by deck-cleuning, 
the short rest so obtained sufficed for our require- 
ments. 

There were some strange individuals on boanl — 

one ‘Captain* , raisetl to that mnk by himself. 

Ili.s po.sitioii had been that of a shopkeeper in 
India, aud he obtained the post of English Agent 
to the native Queen on boanl our stiiamer. It 
was stated that soon after leaving Calcutta, he 
ha<l his boxes up on deck, and liad this rank 
painted before his name — ‘Captain (Xyzo), King 
of ’s Service.’ 

Another pjissenger was a good-natured old man 
of eiiornums sizt*, returning to England aller a 
long residence in a sugar-producing island. lie 
slept lying down on the deck ; and one night, 
impelled by the movement of the ship, he stiu'teil 
rolling, and went on until brought up by the 
screen that partitioned off the part reserved on 
deck for hulie.s, to their great disturbance. 

A third passenger, a Madrosee, is worth notice. 
He was one of the English edueate<l natives, an 
intelligent clever man, but completely hora de 
combat from the bad weather w^e exfjei’ienced. 
‘Oh, if I could only get to Mar.'^eillu ! ’ (as he 
called Marseilles) was his constant cry. He never 
reached that jM>rt ; for after lying in his cabin 
with his servant, both equally lielple.ss, until the 
stcanier reached Aden, he went on sliore, saying 
he \vould go to England another time. Poor 
fellow ! He took the return steamer to Madras, 
where, not long after, he w’as thrown out of a 
buggy and killed. 

There was imieed enough to make one tired 
of sea- voyages. The run in favourable wx'ather 
from Point de Galle w'as then about eight ilays ; 
ill the tetith of the monsoon, we took fourteen 
day.s. The long narrow steamer rolled and 
pitclied incessanily throughout this voyage, so 
w'earisonie to sufferers from mol de mer, AVe 
hardly .saw another vt^8sel during the fortnight ; 
but two stiiriiig incidents occiiri’cd, that made 
the hearts of some of us leap into our mouths. 
One morning, a great commotion was heard 
oil the upper deck, sailors running and throw- 
ing over life-buoys, as if there was a man 
overboard. And so it was ; for one of the native 
Quee.n’s servants bad tiimbleil off the anchor at 
the ship’s bow. In the heavy sea, he was lost 
sight of in a moment. A boat was loweml, but 
.searcliod in vain. The steamer then put about, 
and ill retuiiiing, some one on the deck desened 
the black hair of the poor Hindu. The boa^r 
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already lowered being far away, the captain's gig, 
manned by one of the ship’s officers, with a 
Chinese crew, was lowered in a minute. The 
poor half-drowned man was soon dragged into 
the boat, where he lay like a drowned dog. He 
seemed, however, safe. But his troubles were not 
yet over. Just os the boat was about to be 
hauled up, a tremendous sea dashed it against 
the steamer’s side, smashed it to pieces, and let 
officer, crew, and Hindu into the sea. As the 
boat drifted from under them, one and all 
caught hold of ropes that were either hanging 
over the shm’s side or were thrown to them. 
Officer and Chinamen came up the ropes hand- 
over-hand and reached the deck. So, indeed, 
nearly did the poor Hindu, wlio seemed roused 
into life by the new danger, lie clambereil up 
the rope until on the peunt of reaching the deck, 
when, strength failing, down he slijiped into ihti 
sea, retaining, however, his hold on the on«l of 
the rope. Happily for him, the other boat soon 
returned, when he was hauled u]» by a pulley 
with a rope tied under his arms. This boat was 

f ot up without damage. The nearly drowned 
[indu was well cared for. He, poor fellow, came 
jTrom the interior of India, and had never seen 
the sea before this voyage. The ‘ captain ’-agent 
induced the native Queen to give fifty pounds to 
the boats* crews ; indeed, though self-promoted, 
he was an intelligent and agreeable person, ami 
carried out the r6le he had undertaken with credit 
and efficiency. 

This exciting scene was, however, followed in 
the course of a day or two by one of a similar 
nature still more exciting. One of the Indian 
sailors, called Lascars, fell from the topmost yaid, 
owing to a sudden lurch, into a tremendous st'a. 
It proved afterwards that in falling he had broken 
one arm in two places. He was lost to sight in 
a moment. The experience of the day before had 
proved the uselessness of lowering boats until the, 
man was seen, so the steamer was put about at 
once. Steadily she desciribed a circle (}iice, within 
the cii’cumfercncc of which it seemed certain the 
lost one would be found ; but none but those who 
have had experience can imagine the difficulty of 
* spotting’ a small uucovei'ed head amid high 
rolling waves. Once round, twice round, and 
nothing seen. We knew the third time would 
be the last) and were on agonising tenter-hooks, 
when a fine old Colonel retiring after a long 
Indian service, standing a little way up the 
rigging with head uncovered, gave a shout of 
ioy. The man was found, and soon was got on 
- board without accident. Though very mucli 
exhausted, having, with incredible courage, sup- 

E orted himself with one arm in a raging sea, 
e soon recovered sufficiently to give an account 
of himself. ‘I saw the ship go round, once, 
twice, and hope remained ; but when the third 
came, I knew it was the lost, and 1 thought 
it was all up.’ No doubt the fatalism that 
supports these people in all inevitable trials 
had its effect in these two cases. Both of these 
men belong to castes not usually considered brave. 
It is curious how these Hindus, as in the cose of 
Nuncomar, so well described in Macaulay’s Essay 
on Warren Hastings, will await their end witli 
patience. The very men who would flee in scores 
before two or three English soldiers, will, when 
placed in another situation, evince the utmost 


coolness. Such arc the anomalies . of Hindu 
character, most difficult to explain. 

One word about the gallant Colonel, the 
successful marker. What a funny figure ho was ! 
He had been many years in India, and had of 
course taken out with him from England the 
iinual outfit of clothes. Like the Anglo-Indians 
of those days, he had, when re(j[uiring new suits^ 
given the pattern originally brought out to guide 
thti native tailors, who seem unable to measure. 
No doubt, the divergencies from the original 
pattei'n, uddeui to the eccentricities of native 
tailors in their work, produced in thirty-five 
yearn some very peculiar garments. Thus his 
I waistcoats appeared to be about half the^ usual 
length, the co.'it-sleeves tight os stockings, (uxd 
other things in corresponding jimpness. 

But to return to our ship. We rounded Capo 
Cuanlafui at last, when tlie head- wind ceaiied, 
and the thermoiiieter, that ha<l been standing at 
sixty-eight dc',grees, rose at once to ninety and 
something mure. Soon we reached Aden, and 
coaling went on all night wliilo we still slept on 
dock. On awaking, every one commenced to laugh 
at seeing his neighbour coviTed with coal-dust, 
black like sweeps, forgetting fur the moment that 
he was no better himself in colour. We reached 
Suez in six days, having made a not unpleasant 
passage through the lied Sea ; for though the 
thermomett'.r stood at ninety-eight degrees, there 
was some liead-breiize that modified the slilliiig 
feeling of its atmosphere. Crossing ’’the desert 
from Suez to Cairo in the old vans, we readied 
Alexandria in due course, and on to England vid 
Malta, Marseilles, and Paris. 

[ Two curious coincidenees followed within two 

S s after the termination of this journey. After 
iiig, the three friends Irom Penang anil tlm 
Indian Colonel went on their respective ways and 
had little or no cummunication. In course of 
time, wlien two out of the four were married, it 
Avas fouud that, strangidy enough, they had 
married cousins. Stranger still, both the ladies 
were also cousins to the elder fihind from 
I’euang. 


SPRING IN AUTUMN. 

Shall we renunnker in some time far off, 

When youth is dcail and life lias lost its sweetness, 
What scents and sounds that day was woven of. 

Whose lucmory, rose-like, in our life’s December, 

Would melt its snows to June’s divine eom|>letmicss ? 

Shall we remember ( 

O day too bright, too brief ! when wo two stood 
Reside the old wall, ivy-veiled, nioss-covered ; 

The purple mist clung to the crisp dun wood — 

May to our hearts, set in the year’s November— 

Above our souls the soul of jiarting hovered ! 

Do you remember ? 

Ah, that one moment ere wc turned to go ! 

If this my earthly life have end to-morrow, 

Strong in that memory tny soul will know 
Not one regret for life’s expiring ember, 

Nor one thought’s pain, nor one hour’s dream of sorrow, 
W’^hile 1 remember ! 

£. Nesbit. 

Frintod and Published by W, & R. Chambers, 47 Pater- 
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-SCARLET FEVER. 

HOW TO LIMIT ITS S T 11 E A D. 

During the eurly ages of medical science, and 
indeed until quite recent times, physicians aimed 
exclusively at the treatment of disease, Wliile the 
idea held sway, that discjise was a something which 
required to be exorcised by charms or incanttitit)ns, 
to be wcahe.ned and liiially vanquished by blood- 
letting, or to be expelled from the system by 
di’astic purgatives, according as the popular or 
prevalent theory ruled at the time, prevent imi 
was little thought of. Better counsels came by 
degrees to regulate opinion as knowledge increa.sed, 
and now the aim of advanced medicine has come 
to be the prevention of disease. 

While there are many ailments which arise in 
a manner too obscure to be as yet exactly traced, 
there an? some which by almost universal consent 
are believed to be only communicated from the sick 
to the sound, and which never own a spontaneous 
origin. Of such, measles, hooping-cough, and 
scarlet fever are familiar examples. Each has 
peculiarities of its own as lo the mode in which 
it fixes on its victim. Of all three, measles may 
be said to be most infectious. Few persons 
escape an attack of measles ; and there an? many 
well-authenticated instances of its recurrence, 
even after no very long space of time. It is 
undoubtedly communicable before the character- 
istic eriipti<3n has shown itself ; when merely 
sneezing and the symptoms of an ordinary cold 
in the head, with p(>rhaps some degree of rough 
cough, arc present. Separation of those unaffected 
is often not resorted to till too late ; and as 
measles, for a considerable time, often nearly four- 
teen days, gives no sign of its having been caught, 
parents ore lulled into fancied security. Measles 
seems most infectious during its earliest stages, 
becoming gradually less so as it approaches con- 
valescence ; and this feature renders the limitation 
of its sprejid, by isolation of those first affecte<l 
by it, a difficult, and in many cases an almost 
impossible task. 
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IIooi>ing-coiigh is also infectious before the 
well-known hoop has been heard, and the nature 
of the disease thus rendered unmistakable. To 
the inexperienced, its commencement is exactly 
that of a feverish cold. And the fact that there 
is more enough, and that the paroxysms of coughing 
recur with a certain degree of regularity, and 
are worse? after meals, is not in general noticed, 
unless attention has been excited by the occurrence 
of other cases in the neighbourhood. In hooping- 
cough also, the general health suffers little in 
mill cases, and the children suffering from it, 
if kept from school, are still permitted to go 
freely about. Hooping-cough and measles, there- 
fore, will under present circumstances continue 
to spread and be spread, without our being able 
very materially to limit their extension. Hooping- 
cough, it is true?, is mainly a disease of childhood ; 
and tliongh it does sometimes seize on grown-up 
persons, and may even attack those a second time, 
yet chihlliood once passed, immunity, even with- 
out undergoing it, is the rule during after-life. 
Measles may occur at any age, provided security 
more or h?ss complete lias not been aflbrded by 
a previous attack. It seems, too, to tell more 
.s(»v(*rely on adults than on children, and to be 
to the former more dangerous ; hence, while we 
should not court it for our children, it is perhaps 
better nut too jealously to shun it. 

Scarlet fever stands out in distinct contrast 
to measles and to hooping-cough in many par- 
ticulars. It may attack with a severity whicli 
strikes one with awe. Constantly entire families 
art? attacked by this dreaded disease, and since 
smallpox, tlianks to vaccination, has been modi- 
fied, and might be entirely stamped out, scarlet 
fever is the most fatal of all the eruptive 
diseas(?8. It is scarcely if at all infectious during 
its earliest periods, and when it can be most 
certainly recognised ; while left to itself, it tends 
to become, day by day, and for a considerable if 
not indefinite time, increasingly communicable. 
No wonder than the name of scarlet fever carries 
terror with it Attempts have been made to 
leascii the dread by calling mild cases scarlatina. 
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a cupliemism much to he reprobated, though 
fast passing into disuse. It cannot be too fully 
known that scarlatina is but scarlet fever under 
another name, and that the mildest form of this 
disease in one individual rtiay impart it in its 
direst malignity to another. The restriction is used 
advisedly, for there are unquestionably epidemics 
of scarlet fever much more severe than others. 
The type of the disease is not always the same. 

It is, then, the manifest duty of every one to 
do his utmost to check the progress of this disease 
by all means in his power ; and that much, very 
much may be done in this direction, is certain. 
Indeed it may be said that while there are few 
diseases more preventable than scarlet fever, there 
is perhaps none which the medical man dreads 
more to have to do with ; its course is so uncer- 
tain, its vagaries so peculiar, and its results at 
times so serious. 

The treatment of scarlet fever can only be 
properly carried out by a duly qualified medical 
man; but the means by which its spread may 
he prevented, cannot be too widely known, or 
too promptly acted on. The sore throat, the 
strawberry tongue, the feverishness, and the 
scarlet rash, though not all equally distinct, 
are yet unmistakable ; and as all these occui* 
at the very onset of the disease, and at the 
time when we can almost cerbuuly iirevent its 
spreading to others, action should be taken at 
once. Scarlet fever is a disease of cbiblren and 
young adults. In general, with advancing life 
the liability to It steadily decreases ; and when 
middle age has been reached, the chances of 
taking it ore smalL The later in life, then, wc 
ore exposed to its contagion, the less risk we 
ruxL Henoc the young should be isolated, and 
the elderly should act as nurses to those struck 
down by it ; or if not the elderly unprotected 
by a previous attack, those who have ulieady 
had the disease. A second attack of scarlet fever, 
though not absolutely unknown, is excessively I 
rare. 

The removal of those members of a family 
who have not yet had scai'let fever to a distance 
from the individuals affected, where they may 
be free from accidental communication, or may 
be transplanted entirely for a time from an 
infected disti'ict, would seem the most certain 
mode of protection. And yet there are often 
many drawbacks. Such a procedure is always 
more or less expensive. It may necessitate tliat 
children requiring special care should be placed 
in the hands of comparative strangers, and in 
the event of their falling ill, the anxiety of the 
parents is doubled. Can there be no means 
devised which will reduce to a minimum the 
chances of the q>rcad of the disease, without 
distant separation) 

It is needful, to estimate the possibility of 
this, to understand the modes in which scarlet 
fever is conveyed from one to another. The j 
infective particles which liavc the power of 


reproducing scarlet fever, exist in the scales 
which separate from the skin of the convalescent^ I 
and float in the breath exhaled from his lungs. 
These are the main, if not the only channels ] 
through which the disease is conveyed from the 
affected to the healthy. When once these minute 
infective particles have become diffused in the 
air which surrounds the sick person, wo have 
no further control over them. We have no 
available means of disinfecting the atmosphere. 
Those substances which might possess the power 
of neutralising the conbigion in the air, are 
incompatible with life, and if employed in a 
strength sufficient to exercise control over the 
infective material, would prove fatal to every 
living being within their range. Thus all agents 
employed to disinfect the air of the apartment, 
or the house, are, to say th(? least of it, harmful. 
If they are possessed of odour, they mask the 
closeness of the air, and the consequent necessity 
for ventilation. If they have no smell, they are 
objectionalile, as tending to foster fludings of 
false security. 

When an individual contracts scarlet fever, 
when he catches its infection, the first symptoms 
are inauifested in the throat ; the second, within 
a few hours after, in the eruption on the skin. 
Now, though we cannot disinfect the air which 
surrounds him, we can, by the emidoyment of 
what arc termed antiseptics, disinfect his throat, 
and thus prevent the infectious particles fi’oui 
being taken up by the breath which he expires 
from his lungs. We can in the same way dis- 
infect his skin, and thus render the scales thrown 
off in the process of peeling which takes place 
during his recovery, innocuous. We can thus 
prevent the air of the chamber in which he lies 
from ever becoming charged with the floating 
poison ; which is much better than were we to 
endeavour to dtistroy this poison when it has 
become diffused in the atmosphere. The latter 
method is a veiy roundabout one. The clothes, 
the bedding, all he touched, all round about 
him during his illness, are carefully fumigated, 
and otherwise cleaned, purified, or destroyed, after 
he becomes well ; but the patient himself, the 
source of all the danger, is forgotten, as far as 
employing x^recautionary measures for the pro- 
tection of his attendants during the whole course 
of his complaint. 

What, then, can be done in this respect ? Fii’st, 
the congested skin should be kept soft and plhint, 
and should be soothed by warm baths. Such, of 
course, should not be given without sanction from 
the medical man in attendance, but are not usually 
counter-indicated. Bathing a child in water of a 
temperature of ninety degrees Fahrenheit at bed- 
time, cools the fevered skin, and calms and 
soothes, and predisposes to sleep. At the same 
time it washes away any particles of skin which 
have become loose, and prevents an excessive 
dryness of the surface, which favours too free 
peeling. After the bath, a medicated ointment is 
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gently smeared over the whole surface, 
longs the cooling effect of the hath. 


This pro- 
and while 


longs the cooling effect of the hath, and while 
by its oilinesB it lessens the production of the 
dry scales, it renders at the same time those which 
form, harmless. The ointment best suited for this 
purpose is one composed of thirty grains of 
carbolic acid, ten grams of thymol, one drachm 
of Vaseline, and as much himjile ointment as wiU 
make the whole iqj to on ounce. The odour of this 
is not unpleasant, while it retains its greasiness for 
a considerable time after being applied. It should 
be smeared on in the morning, as well as at night, 
after the bath. When the patient is well enough, 
one or two thorough washings with embolic acid 
soap, "in which process the hair and head 
should be included, will remove all remains of 
infection. For the throat we now possess a 
remedy thoroughly efficient and at the same time 
safe. The whole of the hack and sides of the 
throat and thti tonsils should he brushed three or 
four times a day at least with a saturated solution 
of boracic aci(\, or still better, of Barffs horo- 
glyceride, in glycerine. This causes no pain, and 
the taste is not unpleasant. Clhildren make no 
objection to its use, for they find how much more 
comfortable the throat feels after it hiis been 
painted over. 

All bed and body linen, everything which can 
he washed which tne patient has used, should he 
put into a tub containing one large tahlc-spoonful 
of carbolic, acid dissolved in tlu*. water with which 
it is filled, so soon as thtjy are removed from his 
person. In this way they can be carried from 
tbe room without any risk of their sj)reading the 
disease to others, and washed without danger. 

The process we have described thus briiifly is 
simple enough. It can be carried out in the 
poorest house, and if c.arried out, might many a 
time and oft stiiy the progress of this justly 
dreaded disease. We owe it as a distinct duty 
to those around us, to endeavour to shield 
them by any means we can from acquii-ing 
through our negligence any conhigious or infec- 
tious disease. We should seize with eagerness 
any means which can protect our little, ones, or 
those of others, from u very infectious and a 
frequently fatal disorder. 

The writer has very thoroughly tested the plan 
suggested. As an example ut what may be 
effected, the following instance may be cited. 
A child in a family where there were four others 
younger than herself, who had not hud Bc.m*let 
fever, contracted the disease from a iieighbt air’s 
child. She was seen as soon us the rush had 
come fairly out, Tlie house (consisted of two 
rooms ; but isolation, in the sense of comi)letely 
separating the family, was iinpossihle from various 
circumstances in the house, and the parents 
objected to the removal of the child to a hospital. 
The plan of treatment sketched above was care- 
fully carried out by an anxious and intelligent 
mother, and though all the family used the room 
more or less by day and night during the entire 
course of the child’s illness, none of the four 
unprotected children took the disease. The 
mother at the time had an infant, which she 
brought up on the bottle, and thus handled the 
milk freely ; and she was the sole attendant on 
the other childiHin. This is no solitary example. 
Others, where the conditions were as crucial as 
this, might easily be related, but all indicate the 


same fact — that it is possible very materially to 
limit the contagiousness or infectiousness of scarlet 
fever by very "simple means, and thus to control 
more or less completely the spread of tl>e 
disease. 


ONE FALSE, BOTH FAIR; 

OR, A nARD KNOT. 

CHATTER XXVIII. — ‘ WE SHALL UNMASK HER YET.* 

‘A GENTLEMAN, please, Captain, who would like 
to speak a word wdth you, if you are disengaged,’ 
said old Robert, the head, and indeed only 
waihir at Ihidgcra's Hotel, Jane Seymour Streel^ 
Strand, as he stood in the doorway of Chinese 
Jack’s private sitting-room, on the first-floor of 
that delectable hostelry, his dingy napkin twisted 
secundum art cm around his dingier thumb. — ‘No, 
sir ; he didn’t give any name. From abroad, i 
think,’ added the waiter, with a cough. 

Sea-captains ai’c hehl to be a choleric rac(.* ; 
hut Mrs Biidgers’s favourite lodger must either 
have been veiy tolerant of inteiTuptions, Or the 
visit must not have been entirely an unexpected 
one. ‘I’ll come down. Bob,’ said the Captain, 
with a nod, as he laid down his pen — he waa 
engaged in writing — and the waiter vanished. 
Instantly a dark cloud of anxiety settled on the 
sunburnt face of Chinese Jack. ‘No news, so 
the proverb says, is good news,* he muttered 
between his teeth as he closed and clasped and 
ciirefully locked away, in one of his new and 
shining trunks, the slim volume in which he had 
been busily making entries in a fine clear hand- 
writing ; ‘ and if so, 1 suppose I am as likely to 
hear of failure as success.* However, his hand 
was quite steady as he bmshed his bright hat, and 
opening his door, sauntered slowly down-stairs, 
pausing to exchange a civil good-morning with 
Mrs Budgers, the landlady, who, with her artifi- 
cial flowers in her portentous cap, and looming 
large, more than ever resembled a bloated spidex* 
lurking among the bottles of the darkling bar. 
On the outer thrt’shold stood a thin, slight, 
wiry man, in black. His back was turned ; but 
Chinese Jack was not in the slightest doubt as 
to whom his visitor was. He s&olled forward, 
however, without hurrying liis pace, and said : 

‘1 beg your pardon— they tola me Ah, 

Silas, is it you '{ ’ 

‘Glad to meet you, Rollingston,’ answered tlie 
other with perfect gravity ; and the two men 
shook hands as simply as though they were — 
what the hangers-on of Budgers’s believed them 
t() be — two old acquaintances who had met 
after some years. 

‘Won’t you come ini* said Chinese Jack, 
hospitably. 

But tlie stranger, whose American accent had 


ended in the pair of lately reunited friends 
strolling slowly off together, down the steep and 
narrow street, towards the black wharf that over- 
looked the river, Chinese Jack puffing at his 
eternal cigarette as he rambled on. 

The wnarf once reached, the adventurer threw 
off his air of languid indifference. ‘Come, old 
I partner,’ he said, with a laugh that rang ha^ly 
I even on his own ear ; ‘ you and I learned in 
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California to read the faces of the sportsmen 
we played cards with, didn’t we? .lust now, 
we’re in the same boat as at Golden Gulch. 
I see, Melville, as plainly as if it were printed 
or painted in eignt-incli capitals on yonder 


or painted in eignt-incn capitals on yonder 
board, that yon have not come empty-handed, 


empty-hanti 

in the figurative sense of the word. Well, out 
with it, old mate and old friend. It matters 
more to me than to you. I don’t know whether 
the London fog has dulled my nerves, or what 
it is, but it is borne home to me, sometimes, 
tliat this is my last chance in life, I’ve spent 
money on it — put my pile on, haven’t 11 as we 
stjiked it at monte once, in Pjicific seaboard 
towns.’ 

‘The last time we talked together, and again 
in your last letter to me ’ bt^gjui the Ameri- 

can. 

But Chinese Jack fevi'.rislily cut him short. 
‘Yes, yes; I know, I know. I promised five 
hundred pounds — and 1 am solvent. Come now, 
man, let us luive a settlement at oni c ! ’ 

‘ My dear former partner,’ answered Silas 
Melville, with a touch of scorn, ‘you need be 
under no apprehension. It is my belief that you 
have made an e.xcollent investmimt, both of tin* 
cash you have disbursed, and of the sum which 
you propose to x>«y- I really think, Jack, that 
you are doing a good deed, for once in a way, 
and that we shall b(3th of us be instrumental in 
preventing a cruel wrong.* 

‘ When I polislied off that Indian who ali*eady 
counted on your scalp to add to tlie embroidery 
of his deerskin moccasins,’ I’onghly retorted Chinese 
Jack, ‘you didn’t doubt, then, that I was good 
for something.’ 

‘You are clear grit, Jack,’ jdacidly rejoined the 
American ; ‘ but wc are among quiet folks now', 
and far from the prairies, (’oiiie, Rollingston, 
1 excuse your iinjiatience. Yon are a man used 
to an active life, and you have been chafing here, 
and seeing your money go, as you thoimht, in 
drible.ts for no pur])Ose. Hut the more I stmly 
this case, the inoi-e it unfohls itself befort* me, the 
surer do I feel that are on the right track. 
The pniof of it i.s, that I have ceased to ask you, as 
you know, for the further advances whicli, accord- 
ing to our rules, should have been exacted, and 
that now 1 feel convinced of success. That j’^oung 
woman in Bruton Street— that other sister whom 

Sir Pagan harbours — is’ 

‘Is — whatl* asked Chinese Jack curtly. 

‘ Is the veriest impostor, the most double-dyed 
dissembler that ever cloaked the rapacity of a 
false naturt; beneath a fair outside,* replied the 
American, with an earnestness that was unusual 
with him, it would seem ; for his former com- 
panion half-sneeringly remarked : 

‘You seem q^nite cx(rited, Silas.* 

‘I am,* replied the Pnvate Inquirer, whose 
temner remained unruffled ISy the iiiij>lied sarcasm ; 
‘.and I will tell you why, Jack. Since I have 
been in this line of life, T have come to take an 
interest in my new profession, quit<" imhmeiidently 
of the pounds, shillings, and pence to be earned 
by the exercise of it. And why not 1 * demanded 
the American, warming os he spoke. ‘When a 
sharper was detected, west of the Rockies, with 
co^ed dice, or cards up his sleeve, wc honest 
miners rejoiced, didn’t we? But what is the 
wickedness we have known out in the frontier 


Territories, where every wanderer carries his life 
in his hand, coinpai*cd with the cool, deJiberate 
treachery of a young girl like that? I tell you, 
Rollingston, that if I were to lose — instead of 
gaining — by the prosecution of this case, I could 
not take my hands from the x>lough-stilts now. 
When first you came to me at the office, I took 
your instructions as a mc.re. matter of every-day 
routine. But when you intrusted hie, gradually, 
with more important tasks, and it dawned upon 
me by degrees how execqitional was this business, 
even in our line, wliere inyshjries are rife, I came 
to care for the case for its own sake. I liavc given 
it more and more of my attention and of my 
thoughts, as time went on, until tliis Leominster 
affair has come to be uppermost in my mind.* 

‘ It signifies a good ileal to me,’ answered Chinese 
.lack, tossing away a charred remnant of his 
cigarette. ‘ 1 shall be a made man, as they call 
it, if our side wins. And I grow weary of i-aiig- 
ing the world, like a wdnter wolf that is hunted 
from township to township, when hunger drives 
it in from the snowy w'ilderness to snarl and prow’l 
about the log-hut aiul the corral of the settler. 
It’s a qui‘stion w'ith nu* of comfort and peace for 
my old days,* added the adventurer, with some- 
tiling of mournfulness in liis flexible voice, that 
freed it for the momiMit of its mocking tone ; ‘and 
so I’m ghul, Silas, tluit you are so confident as 
you seem.’ 

‘That ]\rndame dc Lahmve,* said the Private 
Inquirer abrujitly, ‘you know a trifle more about 
hi‘r, Rollingston, I gu(‘ss, than ever you thought 
fit to communicate to me.’ 

A cmeer smile curled the listener’s lips. Chinese 
Jack iiatl wimuMl a little at thi‘, sudden mention 
of the Sphinx’s name, but so very slightly, that 
h<‘ flattered himself that the stai’t had escaped 
the vigilant eyes of his companion. Very coin- 
po.sedly he made answiu*, between the whiffs of 
a fresh cigarette : ‘I told you w'hat 1 knew', 
Silas, ami wdiat 1 fancied, too, if you remembiir. 
A dangerous woman — not pleasant to have for an 
enemy — not safe to have for a friend. All the 
morn formidable in either capacity, because she 
has been ]>rudent enough to keep on speaking 
terms with Mrs Grundy, and is not, like Chinese 
Jack and rovers of his sort, quite outlawed and 
quite lost.* 

‘Well,* resumed Melville, tapping, with the 
ungloved forefinger of one nervous hand, on the 
tough black top of the we.ather-beaten post against 
which he was leaning, ‘what you thought fit to 
tell me, Jack, concerning this former foreign 
acquaintance of yours is, I am bound to say, 
very amply confirmed by all which I have man- 
aged to i>ick up through various channels. A 
dangerous friend, as you say ; and a dangerous 
adviser. Her presence in Bruton Street — and 

she is there often now — is of itself a sign that 

Never mind what. There certainly is mischief 
brewing. 1 could but watcli and wait ; but it 
is not for nothing that I have kept my eyes and 
ears open, old ])artner. We could not, from the 
nature of things, make the first move. The only 
question w^as, what would be the tactics of the 
enemy. Well, they ai*e bolder, of their kind, 
than 1, for one, had expected. I hardly thought 
to find Scotland Yai*d against us ; but so, just 
at present, it is.’ 

‘ Umph ! * muttered Cliinese Jack uneasily, and 
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with a Bidclonc glance at the Private Inquirer. 

‘ Got your familiar spirits tliere, too, Silas ? * 

‘I find it necessary to procure intelligence 
wherever it is to be had,’ quietly rejoined the 
American ; ‘ and I could tell you, if you would 
care to hear them, the names of the detective 
officers — very reliable men, as I have been told — 
whom Miss Carew’s lawyer luis engaged for the 
commencement of the campaign.’ 

* Her lawyer ! * growled out (.^liinese Jack, 
irritably kicaing a pebble into the water that 
oozed past the wharf-edge. ‘ She /ms found some 
pettifogging land-shark, then, to do her vrork for 
her. He won’t be long, however, Ixifore he throws 
his client over, as cxjjenscK thicken.’ 

‘Mr Sterling is a very respectable solicitor,’ 
was the cold reply of his former associate ; ‘ and 
at the outset, he is zealous enough in her cause. 
That he will throw his client over, and wash his 
hands of the whole affair, in wliich he has so 
rashly engaged, I do not doubt ; but it will be 
when he finds out * 

* That the money is lacking, eh ? ’ broke in 
Chinese Jack, with his cynical laugh. 

* Not that^ Rollingston,’ was the reply, Fcriously 
spoken, of the American investigatf)r of privatii 
affairs ; * though even an attorney, like ourselves, 
must live. Pair wor<]s, as we both know, Jack, d4)n’t 
roread the butter thicker on one’s waflle-cakes. 
Hut Mr Sterling — I IciUiied to know something 
of him once, when we were ( oncemed in a com- 
plicated aflair — is not only honest, but capable 
of self-sacrifice. I really do believe the man 
would spend and be spent, body and bones, cash 
and credit, in what he honestly btdic'ved to be 
a just cause. But, quite*, as certainly, he will 
withdraw with horror and disgust from the si<le 
he has adopteid, wdien once he learns, as I can 
teach him, what a poor dupe he has been in the 
toils of a pair of artful Delilahs.’ 

‘Delilah, eh?’ grimly retorted Chinese Jack. 
‘Well, the word might apply tolerably well to 
one of the ladies in question. Her siipple hand,’ 
he added, in a tone which, a.s it fell on the fine 
ear of the American, was eloquent in supprcsseil 
emotion, ‘was just the one to shear a Samson of 
his strength. The other is young, Silas, very 
young. The best witness one can put into a box 
— BO 1 used to hear old knowing Q.C.s declare — 
was a child. And that gii'l, if ever she comes to 
give evidence in court, will be listened to, becau.se 
she seems bo innocent and so like a child.’ 

‘Not while there is justice on this earth of 
ours ! ’ angrily retorted the American. ‘ I came 
here. Jack, to-day, to set your mind at eiise, old 
fellow, if I could. I knew you would be fretting, 
in your forced inaction — you who are used to 
bestir yourself by sea and land. It was pure 
kindness that brought me to Budgers’s, not love 
of lucre, I am Rurc.’ 

‘You are a good fellow, Silas — a good fellow,’ 
said Chinese Jack dreamily, but with a cordial 
friendliness in his tone that was rai'cly heard in 
his voice ; ‘ and I, I suppose, have grown to be 
a cantankerous animal, morbid from evil sur- 
roundings, and flc.arcely fit for intercourse. When 

I play my part,’ he added, with his strange smile, 

‘ I think I forget myself, and play it well When 

I was Ali Uassan, not bo long ago, and for 
twenty months before, not a cut-throat kidnapper 
of my Ai’ub crew su.spec.ted that the turbancnl 

3 

believer who led them in their slave-trading runs 
across Red Sea and Persican Gulf, the dhow 
ballasted with negroes, the Rteady monfloon filling 
our big sail till the British gunboats steamed in 
vain astern — that Ali Hassan, 1 say, so regular in 
kneeling, five time's a day, on his prayer-caiyet, 
with his face to the Black Stone of Mecca, their 
model captain and holy sheik, was, really and 
truly, the son of an Engli.sh parson ! — Do tiy a 
cigarette, Silas ; it makes a man feel so selnsh, 
smoking all alone.* 

^ Mr Melville, with sf)me tact, accepted the 
cigarette which, for the third time, Chinese Jack 
prolfered, and lighted it ; but, after three or four 
whiffs, he withdrew it from between his lips. 

‘ Thank you ; my constitution won’t stand that. 
Opium, eh ? ’ he said, to.s.sing the tiny paper 
cylinder aw’ay. 

‘Of course it is,’ answ'ered Chinese Jack indif- 
ferently. ‘Turk and Levantine ore much of the 
same mind as the Celestials on that head. 1, for 
one, couldn’t get on without the poppy to shed 
its soothing influence over my tobacco.* 

‘You always were a wonder, physically, Rol- 
lingston,’ said the American, with a glance of 
admiration at the well-knit form of the powerful 
man -who had done and dared so much ; ‘ but it 
is ill to tamper with poisons of that sort. What 

1 want to understand is, that 1 feel sure of 
victory. There will be a movement on the 
adverse side — an artful claim s])eciou8ly preferred ; 
and then, under the presisure. of overwhelming 
proofs, such as I am Bure I shall furnish, the 
cruel, false-faced girl, who has leagued herself 
with a schemer more exjjerienced, il not wilier, 
than herself, will be placcid for ever beyond the 
power of doing harm. — Now, good-bye.’ 

‘ Bravo ! ’ were the last words of Chinese 
Jivik ; and as he spoke, he seemed tej be infected 
by Rome of the American’s enthusiasm in the 
cause. ‘ Well done, Silas ! We shall unmask ' 
her yet ! ’ 

FROZEN FOOD. 

It is but a small consolation to the British 
householder to be told that good mutton may be 
had in some parts of Australasia at twopcnce- 
halfpcnny per pound, while lie is paying ten- 
pence or a shilling for the Fame in the home 
market. In the present depressed state of oui* 
agriculture, and with limited home supplies, 
prices have a tendency upward rather than 
downward. 

With a population of thirty-five millions to 
provide for, we would fare badly were we 
restricted to home supplies. Leaving cattle out 
of the question in the meantime, we liad only 
twenty-four million sheep in 1882 to provide 
mutton for our teeming population, and this enu- 
meration shows a decrease upon the previous ten 
yp^irs. In Australasia, on the other hand, with a 
sparse population of slightly over two and a half 
millions, we find Australia, New Zealand, and 
Tasmania exactly three times as well supplied 
as we ore with wool anti mutton. New South 
Wales alone, with a population of about seven 
hundred and forty thousand, possesses about 
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tliirty-two million slienp ; the total for Anatralasia 
being about seventy-four million sheep. These 
figures lend an air of probability to the estimate 
of Sir Francis Dillon Bell, that Australia and 
New Zealand could export to England one thou- 
sand tons of meat daily, this being about the 
quantity which the London meat markets are 
said to get through in a single day. We have 
thus an indefinite supply of mutton, could it 
only be placed at a moderate figure in our home 
markets. 

In America, where mutton is not looked upon 
as an important article of food, and sheep are bred 
more for the clip of wool than for mutton, beef 
occupies the first place. The transatlantic dead- 
meat trade dates from about October 1875. Mr 
Eastman of New York was among the first to 
effect consignments of fresh beef and mutton ; but 
the trade was rapidly taken up by others, and 
soon all the lines sailing between England and 
Scotland, left the Hudson with several tons of pro- 
sorvcfl^^eat on board. In the year ending June 
1881, the exports of fresh beef from the United 
States were over one hundred and six million 
pounds, valued at one million nine hundred and 
seventy-two thousand and fifty -six pounds ; and 
of fresh mutton over three million pounds, 
valued at fifty-one thousand pounds. Owing to 
a rise in price, the exports w(jre in a great 
measure stopped for four months of last year, 
but were resumed again in the autumn. At 
first, the meat was preserved during the Atlantic 
voyage by a draught of cold air fanned off blocks 
of ice. This system, which made the meat rather 
moist, has been superseded by the H.aslam, the 
Bell-Coleman, and other refrigerators, in which a 
draught of cold but dry air keeps the meat at a 
temperature as little as possible below freezing- 
point. For Australian steamers which have to 
cross the line with a axrgo of meat, twenty 
degrees Falirenhcit is thought a desirable tempera- 
ture^ and twenty-eight degrees for tlie short 
American voyage ; but this can be easily scicured 
by the refrigerators at present in use. A recently 
constructed screw-steamer, the Loch An% ciitircdy 
built of steel, has been fitted u]) with the 
Bell-Coleman refrigerating apparatus, for the 
fresli-mcai trade between Buenos Ayres and 
Glasgow. 

For some time past, an attempt luis also been 
made by Australian steamers to })lac(^ mutton 
from Australia and New Zealand in the London 
market, and these imports are steadily increasing. 
We read of the arrival of passenger-steamers with 
several thousand carcases of mutton ; but when 
these shipments first began, very sei-ious losses hail 
to be encountered by the cohmiul exporters having 
to phice so much deail-meat in the market in 
one day. Some of it also amved in an imper- 
fect condition. The problem of bringing frozen 
carcases of sheep from Australia in a wholesome 
condition seems now to be nearer solution. 

Three vessels were recently fitted up for Shaw, 
Sayill, & Co. with the Bell-Coleman refrigerator, 
which are capable of bringing cargoes of nine 
tliousand sheep each from New Zealand. The 
steamship Sorrento^ which arrived in this country 
from New Zealand in tlie beginning of February 
last, had five thousand eight hundred and thirty- 
eight carcases of sheep on board. The average 


price at which this mutton was bought by the 
butchers was sevenpence three-farthings per pound. 
This mutton had been sold to the shippers at 
Dunedin at twopence three-farthings per pound, 
which ought to leave a good profit for the 
exporters. So excellent was their appearance and 
quality, that some of these carc^ises, we are told, 
were bought by West End tradesmen who had 
hitherto looked upon frozen meat with contempt. 
The Lady Jocelyn, which left Wellington on Febru- 
ary 24th, had five thousand eight hundred carcases 
of sheep on board. Still further to show what can 
be accomplished in the frozen-meat trade, we may 
mention that a sister sailing-vessel, the Dunedin, 
brought one hundred and seventy-five tons of 
frozen mutton from New Zealand last year ; and 
after a voyage of ninety-eight days, it was found 
in good condition. The cargo brought eight thou- 
sand pounds, netting threepence-farthing per lb. 
for the sheep. Although some of the carcases had 
been frozen four months, tljey were said to be os 
bright and clean looking as newly killed mutton. 
The New Zealand Shipping Company’s steamer 
Ionic, one of the new monthly line between New 
Zealand and London, has refrigerating chambers 
capable of holding fourteen thousand sheep. Up 
till January of the present year, there had been 
four thousand tons of Australian and New Zealand 
frozen meat brought to this country. 

The Orient (k)inpany’8 steamer Gartmne, which 
arrived in the Iloyal Albert Docks, London, 
in January last, brought with it a freight of 
four thousand two hundred and fifty-seven car- 
cases of frozen mutton, and oiiii hundred and 
thirty-six quarters of beef. This vessel had been 
fifty-two days on the way from Sydney, yet the 
meat was in excellent condition ; although frozen 
as hard fw a stone, and requiring to be thawed 
bid'ore using. 

The Bell-Coleman refrigerator, already men- 
tioned as in common use for this j^urpose, is based 
upon the principle of compresserl air being 
tlioroughly cooled and then allowed to expand. 
In tlie ae-t of expansion, it becomes cold enough to 
freeze water. To accomplish this, the air is taken 
by air-pumps from tlie meat-chamber and then 
compressed ; after which it is cooled by jets of 
water and passed through a system of tubes. 
After passing through the expamling apparatus, 
the air is discharged at the rate of forty thousaud 
cubic feet an hour into the meat-chamber. The 
air is drier, and this system works better than 
was common in the first experiments of preserving 
meat during a long voyage by means of blocks 
of ice. By means of this refrigerator, salmon has 
been brought from Labrador to London, and kept 
frozen for six months while being sold in instal- 
ments. Tons of English fish have even been con- 
veyed to Australia, and eagerly bought there as a 
luxury. It also enables vessels provided with 
refrigerating apparatus to cany a store of fresh 
fish, or other fresh meat, for use on ship- 
board. 

'Jlie first machine constructed by the Bell- 
Coleman Mechanical Refrigeration Company of 
Glasgow, under the guidance of Mr J. J. Cole- 
man, was built in 1877, and since that time 
vessels sailing to and from all parts of the world 
have been fitted up with it. The lar^st refri- 
gerator with which they have had to do is that 
erected by the New South Wales government for 
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cooling the wliolc meat-supply of Sydney to forty 
degrees in the height of summer. This renders 
the inhabitants independent of the necessity of 
eating meat upon the day it is killed. The iloor 
area of this abbatoir is eighty feet by one hundred 
feet, and the cold air produced by the refrigerating 
machine has registered as much as one hundred 
and thirty-seven degrees below freezing-point. 

Each carcase of mutton, of perhaps sixty pound- 
weight, which arrives in this way has been 
carefully dressed and sewn up in white calico. 
At wholesale price, before despatch, this mutton 
may have cost twopence per pound, and an 
additional threepence or fourpence must be added 
for carriage. Tlius, while the mutton can be sold 
in the London mark(it at a lower figure than the 
home product, there is still a margin of profit. 
In the case of the GaroniUy which we have 
mentioned, its cargo of dead -meat was deposited 
in the docks in refrigerating chambers similar 
to those on board, wlience the meat would be 
tiikcn as required for sale. Tliis plan may avert 
the loss which might take place by so much dead- 
mc'-at being sent to market at once. 

If we are to trust the unbiased experience of a 
London householder, the prejudice whicdi exists 
with some regarding Australian mutton thus pre- 
eerved, is groundless. Having purchased a haunch 
of mutton from the supply brought by the steamer 
Garonne^ he placed it in a slack-oven, with the 
door open, until it was thoroughly thawed. After 
roasting the haunch for two and a half hours, it 
was served ; and was pronounced by those who 
partook of it to be in every reaper. t exccdlent. 

‘ It Wiis tender, well flavoured, especially the fat, 
and had rich, high-col oui’ed gravy in plenty.’ 
This was exactly the reverse of what he had been 
told concerning it. 

Luring the Egyptian campaign, supplies of 
frozen meat were sent from this country for the 
use. of the tj i)ops in Egjqit. The steamship Orieiit 
left with seventy -five ions of frozen meat in a 
cool chamber. This supply was drawn upon up 
till the date of the ship’s return from Ismailia 
on (Jtli September last. Between thirty and forty 
tons of unused meat were left in the cold chamber 
on board ship, and brought home again ; but, 
uiifi>rtiiiiately, on attempting to dispose of some 
of it in London, part of tliis supply was disco- 
vered to bii unsound, and orders wore at once 
given by the sanitary authorities to have it all 
destroyed. 

Eature has done, and is doing in other parts of 
the world the work of the refrigerating machine. 
The well-preserved carcase of the Siberian mam- 
moth, found about a century ago in a block of ice, 
and upon whicli tbe wolves fed greedily when it 
was discovered, is a case in point. It has been 
estimated that twelve million inhabitants of the 
nortliern hemisjihere consume about a million 
tons of frozen food during the winter, and this 
exclusive of the supply we mention as being 
imported into England. Frozen-meat maikets 
exist in Russia and Canada, beginning about the 
second week of December, and Ijisting until April. 
The roads during this period, leading t() St Peters- 
burg, are crowded with sledges laden with food, 
the whole frozen as hard as iron. This supply 
includes swans from Finland, caviare from Astra- 
khan, reindeer flesh from Archangel, bears’ flesh 
from Olonetz, sheep from Orenburg, and beef j 


from the Ukraine. About sixty thousand oxen 
are sold during the season, thirty thousand tons 
of herring, and six hundred tons of caviare. The 
Canadian consumntion of frozen meat and fish is 
about one hunctred thousand tons, and fifty 
thousand tons of fruit, milk, &c. The whole- 
Romnness of the supply is attested by the general 
good health of the populations wuich use this 
frozen foo<l. 

Leavinjy the American trade out of the ques- 
tion, should the New Zealand and Australian trade 
in preserved mutton be satisfactorily established, 
there arc other countries, such as the Argentine 
Ih'public and Russia, whose supplies of meat are 
enormous. But if the middleman, the retailer, 
di^es not consume the profit, Australasia could 
well afford to supply us with cheap mutton for 
many a y(\ar to come. The American dead-meat 
trade is already well established, hut it is liable 
to fluctuations, caused by increased demand on 
the other side, and a consequent rise in price. As 
to the success of the imports of Australian mutton, 
a good cl (‘III will depend upon the amount of 
encourag(>ment received ; and should a giw be 
filled in the Loudon market by this colonial 
supply, it certainly ought to assist in keeping 
prices moderate, and lessen the drain which the 
metropolitan market makes upon the rest of the 
kingdom. 


TWICE LOST. 

JL TALE OF DOUBLE CONBCIOURKBSO. 

IN FOUR CHAPTERS. — CHAPTER II. 

Toe very announcement of Mr Clinton’s visit evi- 
dently revived Eva’s spirits, and served to restore 
her shaken nerves. Perhaps she had felt in the 
tone of Mrs Clavering’s consoling assurances a 
certain impatience, a certain not unkindly con- 
tempt for the childish helplessness and simplicity 
of the girl of seventeen. Mrs Clavering was 
confident ; but her confidence did not satisfy Eva, 
when her question.^, ‘ How do you know ? ’ * What 
is the law?’ met with no clear, satisfactory answer. 
The girl’s alarms were at once vague, indefinite, 
and niiliinited. She could not accept comforting 
promises lliat were evidently founded only on 
the general convictions of practical experience, 
not on any real knowledge. She dreaded her 
enemy, less bi’cause he might take her fortune, 
and consign her to absolute poverty, than from 
the fancy tliat his power might extend to her 
])erson, and wlie dreaded his possible guardianship. 
Mrs Clavering endeavoured to reassure her upon 
this last point ; but could not quite convince her 
that the very assertion on which Mr Warren 
founded a claim to her inheritance was incom- 
patible witli any possible pretension to control 
ber person. 

In Mr Clinton, however, not more perhaps 
from his legal knowledge than from his personal 
character, she had implicit confidence. His 
promised presence almost dispelled the terror 
which the necessity of a second interview with 
Warren inspired ; and his cordial, almost affec- 
tionate greoling, liis straightforward statements^ 
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annwering every question suggested by her alarms 
— making clear to her the exact nature of the 
issue and its precise consequences— even his 
pointed inquiries, his searching but very gentle 
cross-examination of her own vague recollections, 
helped to assure and comfort her. 

‘Don’t be frightened, Miss Lin wood,* he said 
at lost, having collected and arranged every paper 
he could find that might bear upon the case, as 
the hour approached, and he saw in her wandering 
eyes and trembling hands the return of her fears. 
‘Mr Warren shall tell us just the thing we don’t 
know ; and at worst, you have nothing to fear.* 

‘ How can that be, Mr (Clinton 1 ’ 

‘ I have not time to explain. But will you not 
take mv word? I am not sure, till 1 hear Mr 
Warren’s case, that we can save your fortune ; 
but that shall make no other, no further differ- 
ence. You shall have a home as safe, as plea- 
sant^ if not os luxurious as if you were — what I 
firmly believe we shall prove you — your father’s 
heiress.* 

She drew close to him, as a loud kn(3ck at the 
door announced Mr Warren’s arrival ; and drawing 
her hand within his own, Clinton led her to her 
seat at the further end of the tabic, and stood 
beside her os he indic^itcd to the intruder a seat 
exactly opposite. Mr Warren instantly recognised 
his opponent, and his countenance slightly fell. 
It was one thing to deal with a mere man of 
business like Mr Glavering, another to encounter 
a barrister already known to solicitors -of whom 
he was one — as a most careful and accurate 
draftsman, a shrewd, keen, clear-sighted junior, 
and thoroughly well-informcxl jurist. Cliiibm was 
not one of whom lie could hope to Like either 
legal or commcrcdal advantjigc. lie had now to 
deal with an antagonist who could neither be* 
tricked nor bullied, against whom he must rely 
wholly on the strength of his case — a case which, 
in dealing with a layman, he would unhesitatingly 
have affirmed to be conclusive, but whostj weak 
points a lawyer of Clinton’s knowledge, even 
without the advantage of long experience at the 
bar, would instantly detect and turn to account. 
The strategy that might have served him with 
an ordinary man of business, or even with an 
attorney of his own stamp, would be out of place 
here. Perfect straightforwardiiess was hi's only 
chance. Opposed to such an antagonist, with 
such a client, with all natural human sympathies 
against him, his only chance was to enter court 
with clean haiKls, to rely upon his strict right, 
but to maintain that right fairly, openly, and 
with no unnecessary discourtesy. 

‘Mr Wari'eii,’ said Clinton, assuming at once the 
tone of superior rank to which their respective 
professional positions entitled him, ‘you asserted, 
in presence of Miss Linwood and her friends here, 
that yon were Mr Lin wood’s heir-at-law. Now, I 
hold the certificate of Miss Linwood’s birth and of 
lier mothei*’8 marriage, and I need not tell you 
that these establish beyond question her right 
as,hcr father’s heiress, unless you can show a flaw 
in dther.’ 

‘I said, Mr Clinton, that I am the late Mr 
Linwood’s heir-at-law. Mr Clavering may have 
forgotten to tell you what I further told him — 
that the lady of whom you speak was not Mr 
Ifluwood’s wife.* 


‘ I hold the certificate of her marriage.’ 

‘No doubt. You are aware, however, that Mr 
Liiiwood was married before. Do you know to 
whom 1 * 

‘ Yes ; and that the first wife died two years 
before the second marriagej.’ 

‘ Granted. Nevertheless, the firat marriage 
invalidates the second. Eleanor Linwood as you 
would call her, Eleanor Milner, was the sister of 
Alice Hutton, Linwood’s first wife. Their father 
changed his name shortly after the first marriage ; 
and the younger daughter, then a child, of course 
took his later name.’ 

Considering that Clinton was utterly unpre- 
pared for such an attack, tlie i»erfect coolness with 
which he met it, the steatly countenance, in which 
his antagonist could not discern even a sign of 
surprise, did no little credit to his self-command. 
Eva, looking iip to him in utter bewilderment, 
was completely re.-ussured. She could not under- 
stand the point ; but she saw, or thought she saw, 
that he understood and cai’ed imtliiiig for it. 

‘You knew it, peihaps]’ Warren said, hulf- 
doubtful, half-defiantly. 

‘ 1 did not know it ; but now that I know it, 
1 understand, what pii/./.led me at first, why the 
second marriage took j)lace in Denmark, Mr 
Linwood was thoroughly n]> in all legal techni- 
calities which he found necessary in biisincsa, and 
doubtless had made himself quite an familiar with 
the law of marriage. In Denmark the marriage 
was valid. Valid where it was contracted, it is 
valid everywhere ; and Eva Linwood is in law, 
as in equity, her father’s heiress. Your claim, 
Mr Warren, is woiili as m\ich — as it deserved to 
be ; and you will doubtless be thankful that you 
are spared the temptation to deprive an orphan 
of her father’s inlicritence.’ 

‘ That is your view of the law ? * 

‘Mine, and the almost universal view,* 

‘In tliat case, Mr Clinton, Warren rrrsus Lin- 
wood will be a raiw: c-iUbre. If it cost your 
client’s fortune, it may make yours. 1 did not 
know that the marriage had teken place abroad, 

lliough I suspected it, and But of course I 

can’t expect now a peaceable admission of my 
right, though I warn you I have no doubt of 
making it good. — Good-evening, Mr Clinton. — 
Good-evening, Miss —Linwnody with a slight 
emphasis on the name. 

These things occurred, as a reader familiar with 
recent legal changes will have already perceived, 
more than thirty years ago. Save the young 
heiress, now a grandmother, and her legal cham- 
pion, now a well-esteemed judge, every one of 
the actors in our story has long since been at 
rest ; as is the question on which, in the absence 
of the missing will, the right to Mr Linwood’s 
fortune turned : the cffiict of local law on the 
validity of a forbidden marriage. 

The eve of the trial had arrived, and Clinton 
sat with Eva Linwood and Mra Clavering in the 
same library where the trio first met. Clinton 
was pale, anxious, and silent ; but conscious that 
he had done his utmost for the case, that he had 
on his notes every precedent and principle that 
could be brought, however remotely, to bwr upon 
it, and that no more could he done, he had deter- 
mined to quit his chambers, think no more of 
his books and lus brief, and quicken his zeal 
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and etrcn^theii Limsolf for the morrow’s w’ork 
bjr spending the evening in the society of his 
fair client. He sat and watched her cheerful 
face and light fairy form as bIk*. moved about 
the room ; for Eva had during the last three 
months recovered in great measure from her 
heavy loss, and the dread of losing wealth hai‘dly 
affected her. She had strong conlulence in her 
cause, and still stronger in ner advocate. She 
was certain that her mother was her father’s wife, 
and certain that Mr Clinton would not faiL She 
spoke to him now and then, affectionately though 
sliyly ; aiul he answered her with Ids usual grave 
courtesy, softened into something that was aiinost 
tenderftess. But except in answering her, he 
spoke little. His mind was evidently pre- 
occupied. 

‘Eva,’ he said at last, then stammered — ‘Miss 
Linwood, I beg piirdon — did Mr Lin wood say 
nothing to you about the place where he had left 
his will ? ’ 

‘He tried to do so, T think, at the last moment,’ 
answered Eva, as tlie tears came into her eyes. 
‘ Hut don’t call me Miss Linwood ; you always 
called me Eva wldle he was w’ith us.’ 

* What did Mr Liiiwcjod say ? ’ askc<l Clinton 
eagerly, not noticing the last appeal. ‘Try and 
recollect it exactly ; it may giv<‘ us a (due.’ 

* He said: “Look: you will find iny will;” 
and then something about a secret. So I know 
tliere is a will ; but whore, he never said.’ 

Clinton pondei'ed. * It must be in some obvious 
place, or he would have taken care to leave 
an account of it. No lawyer has it ; for I 
have advertised in vain — unless, indeed, it be 
Warren.’ 

‘ No ; papa never would speak to him,’ rejdied 
Eva decidedly. 

But at this moment a note was brought to 
Clinton, bearing the seal of Miss Linwood s 
solicitors. He ojieiied it, and remained for some 
iiiiiiuteH deep in thought ; then, turning to Eva, 
he said: ‘^Miss Linwood, I am sorry to say that 
your leading counsel has died suddenly. I 
reproach myself that 1 did not insist on having 
another senior. Wc* cannot nipair the loss now ; 
and your cause will have to rest entirely on 
me.’ 

‘I am very glad indeed to hear it,’ said 
Eva decidedly. ‘I hom’d you say oikj day you 
wished to lead in a difficult case, and here you 
have an opportunity. And 1 am sure no one 
could or would do more for me than you will. — 
But, Mr (ylinton,’ she said, with a graceful effort 
to turn from an awkward and personal topic, 
‘I have been thinking whether my father’s will 
might not be in some secret drawer. We have 
found no money anywhei’c, and yet I know he 
had some in the house, almost always, when 
I have asked him for it Do you not think 
it is possible 1 * 

‘Quite possible,* said Clinton, springing up 
eagerly. ‘ But do you know of any secret 
drawers ? * 

‘No; but mv father would not be likely to 
tell me about them. He was always busy here, 
and 1 never used to come into this room.’ 

‘ Let us search, then,’ said Clinton. And once 
again every piece of furniture in that room was 
thoroughly emptied and scrutinised. Cue secret 
drawer was discovered in the writing-table, con- 


cealed w’ith great art, and only discernible by 
comparing the external and internal measure- 
ments. ilnt it contained only a memorandum 
book of a business character, and some notes 
and gold- -about four hundred pounds. 

Eva was disappointed ; but Clinton’s spirits 
rose. ‘This proves that your fatlicr trusted his 
money to a contrivance of this kind ; it is 
highly probable that he protected his will in 
the same manner.’ And they proceeded to 
scoi'ch the standing desk at which Mr Linwood 
habitually wrote. At first, no trace whatever 
of any secret compartment could he found. But 
Clinton, by careful observation, ascertained that 
whereas, on two sides, the inner measurement 
was less than the outer by three-quarters of an 
inch, on the other pair the difference vras an 
inch and a half ; thus making room at the deep 
end of the desk for a drawer of nearly an inch 
deep and ten inches high. That such a comport- 
ment existed, he had strong suspicions. But 
neither within nor without could he perceive any 
trace of a spring. At last, looking carefully 
underneath, he discerned what seemed to be a 
splinter, which on touch proved to he iron. This 
being pressed, the seeming end of the desk fell 
inwards, revealing a sort of slit fully occupied 
hy a bundle of papers. This being quicKly dragged 
to light, was found to consist of a will, and a 
little, packet addressed to Eva, containing her 
mothei*’8 miniature. The will was in a sealed 
envelope ; and (Clinton declined to open it. 

‘ I will send it to your solicitors, wdth a 
written account of its discovery, which we will 
all sign.’ 

\Vh(*n Clinton had Avritteii his account of the 
manner in which the will had been discovered, 
he rcquestt‘d Eva and Mrs Clavering to append 
their signatures. Then inclosing both docu- 
ments in an envidopc, he directe-d it to Me-ssrs- 
Wylie and Keane, .Solicitoi-s, Linc.oln’s Inn. He 
rang the bell, and gave the precious packet in 
charge to Andrew. 

‘You will take this to Lincoln’s Inn,* he said. 
‘Mr K(‘une lives on the premises, so he is almost 
certain to be in ; deliver it to him only. If Mr 
Keane be absent, bring it back. I need not tell 
you to be careful, for this packet contains what 
we have sought so long — your late master’s will.’ 

In a state of extreme exaltation, evinced by his 
sparkling eyes and excited manner, old Andrew 
took the packet and disappeared. About a quarter 
of an hour afterwards, he was heard to close the 
house-door after him os he departed on his errand. 
Clinton remained for an hour or two longer, 
exiilaining to Eva that the discovery of the will 
would put an end to all her difficulties, and insure 
the immediate withdrawal of Mr Warren’s claims. 
It was midnight before he retired to rest, having 
put in order the notes of his speech for to-morrow, 
but feeling sure that tlie will would supersede 
all occasion for a discussion of Eva’s legitimacy. 
It is only just to say that this new turn of affai^ 
though it deprived him of a possible opportunity 
for making a first-rate prolessionul reputation, 
was a source of unmixed satisfaction to the young 
lawyer. He thought much more of Eva’s interests 
than of his own ; and he had by no means suf- 
ficient confidence in his cause to feel sure that, 
without the will, her title to her inheritance coula 
be sustained. 
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Clinton rose early the next morning, and 
repaired to the office of Messrs Wylie and Keane 
for a final consultation, wishing particularly to 
arrange with them the manner m which the 
will should be produced. He was courteously 
received by the junior partner, who, being a 
well-read lawyer, was deeply interested in the 
professional aspect of the case. 

‘By the way, Mr Clinton,’ he said, *I do not 
know whether you have noticed this argument 
in a .somewhat similar matter;’ and he pro- 
duced from an old volume of Law Reports a 
jndgmci^ which seemed to him to bear upon 
the question. 

‘Yes, I have seen it,’ said Clinton. ‘But the 
will, you know, will avoid all necessity for 
raising that question at all.* 

‘ What ! J)o you mean to say you h*ave found 
Linwood’s will? 1 had begun to doubt whether 
be ever made one.’ 

‘ Yes ; we found it lost night, and 1 sent it 
off to you at once, unopened. You don’t mean 
to say you have not received it?’ And Clinton’s 
voice betrayed tlie consternation which he felt. 
If the will had not been left with the lawyers, 
how came it that Andrew had not informed 
him ? 

*I was not at home last night till very late. 
No one was here but my office-boy. — John ! Bid 
any one bring a packet for me last night ? ’ 

‘A servant came with one, sir; but when he 
found you were out, he would not leave it. He 
said it was his master’s will, and would give hib 
young mistress her rights, lie seemed a good 
deal Sccited.’ 

‘ Drunk ? ’ 

‘No, sir; not drunk, but he had been drink- 
ing.’ 

‘ There is no time to be lost,’ exclaimed 
Clinton. ‘Send a cabal once to Miss Linwood’s, 
and bring down tlie man-servant, and the will, 
if he has it ; and ask Miss Linwood to come 
here as quickly as she can.’ 

During the messenger s absence, Clinton paced the 
office in a state of indescribable agitation, anathe- 
matising Andrew’s love of drink, and the lenity 
with wYiich Mr Linwood had regarded the man’s 
one fault ; and bitterly reproaching himself for the 
carelessness which had permitted him to intrust the 
precious document to a servant’s hands. Keane, 
who thought only of the credit of his firm and the 
professional aspect of the case, was also vexed at 
BO untoward an accident, and scarcely consoled hy 
the idea that the want of a will would make the 
cause one of the mo.st important of the year. 
The reader will easily understand that if the will 
were forthcoming, the trial would be a simple 
matter, over in a few minutes ; whe.rcas, if thc*Te 
were no will, the property would go to the 
next of kin or heir-at-law. Now, if Eva were 
a legitimate child, she would be both next of 
kin and heir to her father ; if she were not, 
then Warren would fill that position. Thus, 
in the absence of a will, tlio case would turn 
on the valitlitv of Mr Linwood’s Danish marriage ; 
and the judgment would determine for all future 
time whether a marriage with a wife’s sister 
legally contracted abroad, were or were not 
legal in England. 

After ail incredibly brief absence, which seemed 
to Clinton intormiiiuble, the messenger returned 


with Andrew, and a brief note from Miss Lin- 
wood : 

Dear Mr Clinton — Andrew returned lost 
night after we were gone to bed. This morning, 
he came to me greatly agitated, and confessed 
that he had been quite stupefied when he came 
home last night ; but had a vague notion that 
he had not given the will to Mr Keane. He 
seems to have lost it What is to be done? 
VTours faithfully, Eva Linwood. 

Clinton could hardly control himself suffi- 
ciently to address a single question to Andrew, 
who stood before him in a state of * abject 
stupefaction, and witli a face in which shame 
and bitter remorse were legibly written. When 
Clinton addressed him, it was with no little 
difficulty that the poor wretch collected his mind 
sufficiently to reply ; and when he had told 
the little that he knew — which was no more 
than Eva had communicated — he broke into a 
fit of sobbing that seemed to shake his whole 
frame. The man was so evidently heart-broken 
by the thought of the mischief he had done, 
that Clinton could not but be softened. Still, 
it was in a tone of considerable bitterness that 
he cross-examined the offender, with a view to 
extract some sort of clue to his proceedings since 
the will was intrusted to him. But it was 
utterly in vain. Down to the time that he 
reached the office, everything that had passed 
was fresh in Andrew’s recollection ; afterwards, 
he had a hazy recollection of going to a public- 
house in the neighbourhood ; and beyond that, 
his memory, until his waking next morning, 
was an absolute blank. A message was sent 
to the public-house, and tlie barman appeared ; 
but all he. could say was, that Andrew had 
come to the bar the niglit before, had taken a 
quart of ale, and gone away without showing 
any special excitement. ‘Indeed,’ said the man, 

‘ he seemed more sober when he went than 
wlien he came in.’ 

By this time, Eva Linwood arrived, and was 
shown into Mr Keane’s private room, where 
Clinton found her. 

‘Miss Linwood,* ho said, ‘I am afraid thi.s 
man’s infamous conduct has done you irreparable 
injury. VVe can hear nothing of the wilt But 
it is incomprehensible tliat he should, as he 
FMays, remem Dcr nothing of what happened last 
night ; for, by the account of those who saw 
him, he was by no means intoxicated to imcon- i 
scioubiiess.’ 1 

After a little hesitation, Eva an.swercd : ‘ I 
r(;member once to havcj heard my father say to 
a friend — a doctor, I think — that Andrew never 
seemed absolutely to lose his senses when drunk, 
hut that he always lost his memory. I did not 
well understand what was meant ; but perhaps it 
was tlie same thing l;ist night,’ 

‘ Possibly,’ said Clinton. ‘ The only alternative 
is to suppose that he has betrayed you ; and I 
ciinnot believe him guilty of that.’ 

* O no, Mr Clinton ! I could almost as soon 
suspect you.’ Eva stopped, coloured, and stam- 
mered, afraid of having ofiended. 

But her friend went on : * We must keep 
him in safe custody for the present, at all 
eveald. I shall detain him here to-day ; and 
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when he returns home, he must be forbidden 
to leave the house. And now, I must settle 
with Mr Keane what is to be done ; for this 
loss has once more overturned all our plans.* 

A BKIGHT SORROW. 

Artists and poets, with their clearer insight and 
sympathetic hand, have touched myriad hearts 
by leaving in marble and colour and song the 
true view of a great human sorrow. The vision 
is so heavenly, that tearful eyes begin to weep 
afresh under its excess of light ; yet it is so 
humafl, that the poorest of the world’s toilers 
and spinners can understand it, and feel that 
it is meant for them. In its countless forms, it 
is always the same ; however poetical, it belongs 
to the wear and tear of our common life ; however 
starry, it is a home-thought still. It is an Angel 
carrying upward a little Child. 

From all over the world come the voices of 
poets telling of this bright side of the universal 
sorrow. It has been said that verses written in 
grief are unreal — that for the most part mourners 
hide their faces. But when we hear those voices 
of many nations and of many tongues, making not 
only harmony, but at times a marked and perfect 
unison, then surely we recognise something better 
than rhyme and rhythm — the clear cry of the 
human heart. 

One of these notes of unison is the thought 
that the little one, though grieved for, is yet 
n(*.ar with the wonted looks. When a soldier 
finds himself after the campaign with hand or 
arm gone, it is well known that for a time hi* 
feels the momentary delusion that he could stir I 
the lost hand if he. would. It is perhaps due 
ill a similar way to some lingering remnant of 
severed habits and associations, that the pre- 
sence of the missing child is felt by those 
of whose life its life was an actual part. So, 
David Macbeth Moir calls his ‘ Casa Wappy,* j 
‘ less thine own self than a part of mine and | 
of thy mother’s heart* Let us mark the fre- | 
qucncy of this thought, beginning with Moil* or j 
* Delta,* whose little ' son’s self-conferred pet 
name, ‘ Casa Wappy,’ is the refrain of his yearning 
for the child : 

Do what I may, go where I will, 

Thou meet’st my sight ; 

There dost thou glide before me still — 

A form of light ! 

I feel tliy breath upon my check, 

I see thee smile, I hear tlice speak. 

Till, oh, my heart is like to break, 

Casa Wappy ! 

From tbe realism of tlic nursery, with the 
scattered playthings and the empty chair in a 
comer, to the highest idea of the bright brief 
day tW was but sunrise and night, or of the 
little feet treading the seraph path — one feels 
throughout the whole of these lines the hot 
pulse of the writer’s heart They are a standing 
contradiction to the theory that the poetry of 


sorrow is unreal. Verses may tell but little, yet 
the little can be true : 

[ Words may not paint our CTief for thee ; 

Bi'^hs are but bubbles on the sea 
Of our unfathomed agony, 
j Casa Wappy ! 

From the other side of the world, across the 
broad Atlantic, is sent to us this same thought 
of the lost child’s presence. There are poems 
by Pierpont and Stoddard telling of the boy 
who still bounded round the study-chair or ran 


who still bounded round the study-chair or ran 
satchelled through the street, and of the girl 
who was laid under marble and violets, but 
still was amongst the window-flowers or at the 
writer’s side : 


She Ml come and climb my chair again. 

And prep my shoulders o’er ; 

I hear a stifled laugh— -but no ; 

She cometh nevennoro. 

And again, there is Tlie Chanqelirig, by Mr 
Russell Lowell, with a new anil liigher light 
upon the same idea. It telLs of a baby daughter 
w’ith the lingering brightness of heaven gleaming 
in her hair : 

She had been with us scarce a tweivcmontli. 

And it hardly seemed a day, 

When a troop of wandering angels 
Stole my little daughter away. . . . 

But they left in her stead a changeling, 

A little angel diild, 

That seems like her bud in fuU blossom, 

And smiles as she never smiled. • . . 

It lies in my little one’s cradle. 

And sits in my little one’s chair ; 

And the light of the heaven she ’s gone to 
Transfigures its golden hair. 

The ‘bud in full blossom* is another of the 
notes of unison, part of tlie natural poetry of 
sorrow. Bums luid given perfect expression to 
it long before, in the well-known lines beginning, 
‘Here lies a rose, a budding rose,* the last idea 
of which, through force of simplicity and truth, 
has become comiuon property to human nature — 
that of the bud that ‘blooms a rose in heaven.’ 
Anotlier Ijiinimt of tlie Scottish poet for his child 
will be remembered, and W'ill strike liome with 
the same simple truth of huiujin feeling — the 
verses where he speaks of the dead child in the 
mother’s hip, 

When the tear trickled bright, when the short stifled 

breath 

Told how dear yo were aye to each other. 

But the melaucholy of his shattered career throws 
a sliado over the poem ; he sees the young life 
gone to the home of rest, while he is left to 
mourn ovi*.r Hlie hope and misfortune of being,* 
and sigh for ‘this life’s latest morrow.* 

To return to the touching delusion of the lort 
child’s lingering presence ; we dnd it again in 
another tongue. Our German neighbours with 
their marvellous word-building can express all 
at once what it takes us six words to say ; so, 
where we say. Poems on the Death of Children, 
they -write on the volume Kindertodtenlieder. 
Such is the title of a posthumous collection of 

E ocms gathered from the portfolios of Ruckert 
y his son, and bound under the tell-tale emblem 
of a golden figure carrying an inverted torch, 
and with face more peaceful than sad. The 
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German poet, grieving for hie own two children, 
makes a human harmony with the thought of 
England and of the New World. Hero again 
is the inseparable pi'csence : 

Where the evening wind.s are bending the flowering 
mcadowgrass, 

I see thy hair free-floating, waving and dancing, pass ; 

And where to the babbling waves the sedgy shore-line 
dips, 

1 hear the gentle lisping of thy sweet and loving lips. 

And again, where he rings changes upon the 
same words : 

By day thou art a shadow, 

A light in the night thou art ; 

Thou hveat still in my sorrow. 

Thou diest not in my heart. 

Wliere my tent is, tliou dost follow, 

Skjnt ever before my sight ; 

All day thou art my shadow. 

And in the night my light. 

AVhere I seek thee, all things borrow 
Of thyself some trace or part ; 

Thou livest still in iny sorrow. 

Thou diest not in my heart. 

Tliese lines riunind us of anotlicr of the beautiful 
thoughts that, by occurring to many poets, prove 
an origin very deep in. our nature. It is the 
thought of the lost child as of a light. Thus, a 
voice from the New World exclaims: *Thoii 
bright and star-like spirit!’ In England, ‘Casa 
Wappy* is called upon to be a star smiling 
above death. Aud in France, still more hcan- 
ti fully, the little one that is gone, becomes the 
star of life. ‘The child 8lnn(‘s always, whether 
living or whether fallen a.«lcep,’ say.s Victor Huge). 
And he goe.** on to explain that in this world, 
where we all need help so much, the living child 
illumines duty for the mother’s heart, but the 
dead child unveils truth as she looks upward : 
‘here, it is but a torch ; above, it is a star.’ 

We may note an original thought of the same 
poet in lines written upon the slab of a little 
grave beside the sea. After marking the distinc- 
tive features of the scene — the old church, the 
mossy stones, the lizard on the wall, the dark 
woods, the cry of birds, the iii.‘<ects ‘murmuring 
unspeakable things,* thi», noise of winds and waves 
in ‘ the stormy hymn, the endless chorus,’ he tells 
the meaning of his poem in its last lines : 

Nature, where all retumn that Nature gave, 

Loaves, nests, and branches wliere the liiLshcd winds 

sleep. 

Breathe not a sound ; keep stillness round thi.s grave ; 
Let the child slumber, unci the mother weep. 

Now, let US turn to another of the leading 
thoughts uttered in unison from many nations. 
It is the coming of the angels. A Dutch writer, 
Dirk Smits, joins with the melancholy which 
pervades most of his country’s best poetry, a new 
and bright idea — ^that of the pearl and tlie shell. 
Longfellow has translated the Dutch verses : 

A host of angels flying. 

Through cloudless skies impelled, 

Dpon the earth beheld 
A t^arl of beauty lying, 

Worthy to glitter bright 
Tn heaven’s vast IihUb of light. 


They spread their pinions o’er it . . . 

And then on high they bore it, 

■\Vhcre glory has its birth ; 

But left the shell on earth. 

Longfellow himself shows the flight of angels 
in his Golden Ijegend^ when Elsie describes how 
little Gertrude ceased breathing and no more, 
how her eyes were like faded violets, how the 
skies looked in through the window, 

And the wind was like the sound of wings, 

As if angels came to boar her away. 

In his translation from the French of Jean 
Kehoul is the same familiar idea. The radiant 
angel Ixmds over the cradle and sees hunself 
reflected there ; and no shadow' i.s to be cast upon 
the house, where for this pure life the fairest day 
was the last. 

Wc turn to Germany, and find the angels there 
again coming for the child. This time it is 
Uliland that speak.*?, with clear voice full of home- 
tones and of sympathy. IJhland’s Serenade has 
a title that contains a sad and sweet surprise. 
The sick child asks the mother what is the music 
in the night. The mother cannot hear anything ; 
but while she listems in vain, the child whispers : 
‘It is a choir of angels! Mother, good-night!’ 
and is gone W'ith the heavenly sorenaders. 

Another beautiful thought that has sprung up 
ill many places is that of the changed relations 
of the parent and the child. Especially in the 
poetry of America there are various examples of 
the thought, w'liieh Low(*ll best expresses: 

How changed, dear friend, are thy part and thy cliild’s! 

Tliou art tlic nursliug now ; ho watches thee 

Slow learning one by one the .secret things 

Which are to him used sights of every day ; 

Ho smiles to see thy wondering glances con 

^'he grass and pohbles of the spirit world. 

It is true that there 1.*^ a first season of sorrow, 
when it is hard to seii and realise this many- 
hiilcd vision, to w'liicli all liearts respond, and 
wdiich we have calle<l the Angel and the Child. 
Fresjh tears blind the eyes ; visible and palpable 
things, the small details of thcj great grief, hurt 
like com moil place thorns, through the golden 
tissue of brightness that ought to veil this sorrow. 
I'he mother sees again the strange whiteno.s8 of 
the face she loved ; her arms are round the 
child in death as they W(5i*e in the first 
bliss of maternity- a type of her immutable 
love. Tlierc is no comforting her with human 
comforts, and human language is folly. She is 
out alone with her child in an untrodden region : 
to speak to her is to shout to the stars, or to dip 
a hand towaids the depth of the sco. Leave her 
to the great mystery of a sorrow that none beside 
can comprehend ; a light not of earth will show 
her path in the unknowm land ; and a Voice, 
better than the murmuring of poets, will not 
fail her in her need. But there will come a time 
of peace, when all beautiful thoughts and all 
tender sympathies of human hearts will gather 
without h&stc or intrusion like a kindly halo 
about the bright sorrow', that lies farther and 
farther back in memory. And of all these gentle 
w'ords that have drifted to us from the wide 
world of poetry, perhaps the German poet Uhland 
lias said the one that may come earliest to a sad 
heart, and that, if the briefest, is the wisest. 
Only four lines he wrote of a child that an angel 
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came for, but one of tlic four says all the heart 
can say : 

With gentle tread thou didst come and go, 

A fleeting guest in our earthly land. 

Ah ! whence and whither? We only know — 

Out of God’s Hand, into God’s Hand. 

WITHIN AN INCH OF MY LIFE, 

During the earlier years of my medico-military 
career, I was selected as the assistant-surgeon of 
the Army Lunatic Asylum then establislied in 
out', of the eastern counties of England. At the 
time gf the appointment, I wah given to under- 
stand that it was one which ])iiid u high com- 
pliment to niy professional abilities, and wjis 
bt'stowed as a reward for good services done ; 
but as I did not see it quite in the same light, 

I went and inbu'viewed the chief who had 
thought so much iiioi’e of me than I did of 
myself. 

‘Sir,* said I, ‘some men are born to honours, 
others have honours thrust upon them ; the latter 
is my case. I don’t understand oiui bit about 
the treatment moral or miidical of the insane. 

I never saw but one madman in my life, and 
be, I verily believe, was more knave than foul ; 
and I can’t help thinking that if you send me 
to the Asylum, you are sending the round man 
to fit into the square hole.’ 

‘ That is not of the sloiglitest consequence,’ 
answered he whom I was addressing, in the 
richest of brogues; ‘not the lay sic in loife. 
Hound or square, the hole will suit ye to a t; 
and if so be that ye don’t know anything con- 
suming lunatics, whoy, the sooner larn the 
bether. Ye’ll be plazed to jiiie wi<lout delay. 
Good-morning.’ So he bowed me out ; and 1, 
having a wholesome drea<l of the powers tliat 
were, ‘jined* forthwith. 

It is one of Shakspeare’s wise savings, that 
‘ Use doth breed a habit in a man.’ Before there 
had passed away many weeks of my sojourn 
with the demented officers and uu*u of Queen 
Victoria’s land forces, I fouii<l myself highly 
interested with their pretty and widl-cared-for 
home, running pleasantly in the groove I had 
BO much objected to, and getting rid for ever 
and a day of that repugnance which every out- 
sider natui’ally enough entertains when brought 
into contact with the denizens of a madhouse. 
With a passkey which was an open sesame to 
every lock in the establishment, 1 was accustomed 
to wander over it unattended either by the 
^keeper* or the orderlies; and never was 1 
molested or spoken to threateningly save once, 
and that upon the occasion I have elected to 
name ‘ Within an Inch of my Life.’ 

In the afternoons, when the patients were not 
indoors, it was my practice to go through every 
part of the building, inspecting it sanitarily. I 
was doing so os usual upon a certain winter’s 
day, when, at a curve of a corridor, I came 
suddenly upon a patient leaning gloomily against 
one of the pillars. He was a private soldier of 
the 45ih or Sherwood Foresters — a recent admis- 
sion, and whose phase of insanity was somewhat 
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puzzling the head-surgeon and my.self. W’ithout 
entering upon details, I shall merely say that 
wc had doubts upon his case, and nad recom- 
mended his removal from the Asylum to the 
cai-c of his friends. Meantime, however, he was 
Uy be closely watched, and no garden-tools or other 
implements put into his hands. How he had 
managed to elude the vigilance of the orderly 
under whose siuveillance he had been placed, 
and to be where I met him, was one of the 
things I never undei*stood. But so it was. 

When he saw me, his melancholic demeanour 
ceased ; he advanced with rapid strides towards 
me, and I saw at a glance that he meant mischief 
of some sort or other ; for every muscle of his 
body was trcuribling with passion, and on every 
feature of bis face was pictured that of a demon. 
I confess that fear camt* oveu* mi*. What was this 
maniac going to do? But to show apprehension 
would be fatal, so I faced him boldly, and 
exclaimed: ‘Iloilo, Mathews! what are you 
doing here? Why are you not in the aii-ing- 
grouiids with the others ? * 

He turned a wild and ffashiim eye upon me, 
and glared like a wild beast. Then he howled 
out, rather than said : ‘ Let me out of this I* 

‘ What do you mean 't ’ I replied, resolving if 
possible to gain time, and trusting that presently 
an orderly might pass, and relieve me from the 
terrible dilemma in which I stood. 

‘ Let mo out 1 ’ he repeated. ‘ I have been too 
long in this vile place. I vrant to rejoin my 
regiment ; to see my poor old mother, and Mary, 
my sweetheart. Why am I here? 1 am not mad 
like the others. God knows that ; so do you. 
But if I am kept much longer, 1 shall be staik- 
staring mud. Let me out, I say ! ’ 

He was now boiling over with frenzy. Still I 
I ke])t my ground. ‘Mathews,’ I said, ‘I know 
I that yon are not mad ; so listen a moment. How 
i can I let you out ? I am not the head-doctor. 

I 1 can’t act without his orders. Your removal 
has been ivcoinmeiided by him. 1 ’ll go and 
consult him now.’ 

‘No ; you won’t, indoi'd.’ 

‘Well, 1 can’t release you. It would be as 
much as my commission is worth to connive at 
your escape. I should be tried by court-martial, 
and cashiered, if not worse. That you must be 
aware of.’ 

‘ TJiat ’s no matter to me. I ’ll make you ! See 
this I* He opened the loose gray pea-jacket he 
wore, and, to my horror, took from within it 
a round paving-stone of some pounds in weight, 
such as the courtyard of the building was paved 
with. How he had inanage.d to obtain and to 
secrete it, was another mystery. 

A cold perspiration l)roke out upon me. My 
life seemea to bo liangiiig by the slenderest of 
threads. I had no means of defence ; the rules 
prevented my taking into the interior of the 
Asylum even a walking-stick ; and man to man, 
the maniac was taller and stronger than I. 

'^rhe soldier raised the stone in his uplifted 
hands, and held it over my head, which was 
}>rotecte(l only by my regulation forage-cap. I 
expected every instant that I should be crashed 
beneath it ; but still the man seemed irresolute to 
strike. .Then, while, Damocles-like, the missile 
hung above me, a sudden idea flashed acroea my 
I mind : ‘ What if I try to dodge him 1 * 
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‘ Put down that stone ! * I cried out, 

* Let me out, then I ’ he answered. 

‘Put down that stone, and I will. But first 
declare that you will teU no one who did it or 
how it was done.* 

‘ Doctor, I swear 1 * And then, to my inexplic- 
able relief, he lowered his raised hands. 

I looked round once again, really to spy if any 
official was in sight ; but in such a sly, covert way 
21 S to make Mathews believe that 1 feared an 
eavesdropper. 

‘ you know the locality outside the barracks ?* 

‘Yes. I was stationed hero some years ago 
with my regiment.* 

‘Well, this door* (pointing to one which was 
close to us) ‘leads down a very short iiassage to 
another exit opening on to the Denes.* 

He was now all ears— every nerve strained to 
hear what I had to toll him. 

‘ Here, take this key.* J put into liis strctched- 
out hand one that 1 happened to have in my 
pockiit ; I forget to what it belonged, but I knew 
that it would fit no lock inside the As^dum. He 
grasped it eagerly, and at the same time dashed 
the paving-stone on the floor. 

‘What then, sii-l* he asked in less excited 
tones. 

* This. With my passkey I shall let you into 
the passage. Grope your way for a yard or two 
down ; feel for the lock of the outer door ; open it 
with tills key, and — escape.* 

‘You will tdd no one that I am gone — ^take 
no steps to have me caught ? Ecmeuiber this : 
if I am brought back, I *11 murder you 1 ’ 

‘ Mathews ! if you escape by the method I have 
pointed out, no one shall know it.* 

‘ You are the soldier’s friend !* he replied. ‘ Let 
me shake hands with you, sir.* 

I did not feel happy when I found my i>alm 
wrung within his; but I quickly opened the d(Jor 
alluded to ; and without the least shadow of sus- 
picion, he entered immediately. Once he was 
fairly in, I pulled it to with a bang which shook 
the very walls. He was inclosed in a bath- 
room. 

The strain of excitement ovei*, reaction came on. 
I felt sick and faint, and knew no more until 1 
saw one of the officials and my 8er\'juit stooping 
over me. The former, going his rounds, had found 
me lying on the floor ; and as soon as I came 
to my senses, I told them what had happened ; 
and steps were taken to have Mathews so watched 
that in future paving-stones would never again 
be in his possession. I took care also never 
again to perambulate the Asylum witliout my 
orderly escort. 

TO YOUNG MISTRESSES.* 

In an article on the Domestic-servant Difficulty 
(No, 961), it was advocated that we should endea- 
vour to establish training-schools for domestic 
servants, as a remedy to meet the difficulty; 
and a very good recommendatK)n it was, but 
one, unfortunately, not likely lo meet present 
needs, as between the sowing and the reaping 
there must of necessity bo a certain length 
of time spent in weary watching and hoping 
for the fruits to come. We propose, therefore, 
to offer a few saggestions that may be of use to 


those who are in the nicantiiiic struggling in the 
domestic slough of despond. What we have 
to say will have at least this merit — ^it will 
not be theoretical, but the result of practical 
experience. 

The first thing to do, then, is to organise a 
system of work and division of labour for your 
own particular needs that shall in itself be an 
education, and make your home a good training- 
school for your servants. 

‘That does not sound encouraging,’ some will 
say. ‘ That is just what we want to avoid. We 
know little or nothing of housekeeping. •What 
we want, and are willing to pay for, are servants 
who understand their work, and will spore us 
the trouble of supervision.* 

In that answer, lies the root of most of the 
mischief. Improvement must begin at the head. 
If we are to have training-schools for domestic 
servants, the servants may very well say there 
ought to be a training-school for mistresses. 
To rule well is even more difficult than to serve 
well ; and yet how few give the subject a 
moment’s thought I We lay it down, thenffore, 
as a law, that every woman who has a house 
to govern should know what the duties are of 
every one she employs, how to do them, and 
when to do them. Unless she does, she will 
never he really mistress in her own house. 
‘Knowledge is power* in this case, as in e-very 
other ; and the servant who really docs know 
her work, very soon detects whether her mistress 
has any knowledge of the same or not, and 
becomes master of the situation in a very literal 
manner, where she finds her mistress is igno- 
rant. 

The first thing, therefore, that we recommemd 
to those who are anxious and troubled on the 
subject is : Make yourself acquainted thoroughly 
with the requirements of your particular house- 
hold ; review your forces ; sec exactly what you 
can affoid to spend on the employment of labour. 
Having ascertained how many — or rather how 
few — servants you can keep, study the duties 
of each servant so far that they will not be able 
to detect any ignorance in you of their duties, 
and then you are in a position to conunand. 
‘ Ah, but what trouble ! * some will exclaim. It 
may bo a little trouble at first ; but it will well 
repay you in the end. Never accept a position 
of moral inferiority in your own house, which 
the indolent woman must always hold. Emerson 
says very truly, ‘ Character cannot be hid ; * and 
servants are not slow to recognise the mistress 
who knows, from the one who does not. 

But having conquered this preliminary diffi- 
culty, it remains to reduce it to practice. We are 
not advocating that mistresses should turn ser- 
vants, and do the work, os so many do, to their cost ; 
for the more ‘missus does,’ the more very often 
will the servant leave undone. What we urge 
is, that the mistress shall know how and when 
everything should be done, so that in the first 
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place she can instruct, and, in the second, cor- 
rect, if her orders be not carried out. To assist 
in this, and lessen labour to herself, she should 
write out each servant’s duties into a small book 
kept for tlie purpose, together with the rules 
she wishes observed in her household. Froiu 
this she can draw up each particular servant’s 
work for every hour, which should be cleai-ly 
written out on a large card. On this card should 
be written also Uie rules of the house which a 
servant is expected to observe. This should be 
given to the servant on entering her situation ; 
and when engaging a servant, read over these 
duties to her, and ask her if she be ready to 
undertake them. Thus will be saved one fruit- 
ful soitrce of altercation in the future betweim 
mistress and maid, when tlie latt(;r turns round 
and declines to do what is asked of her on the 
grounds that she did not ‘ engage to do it.’ 

The saving of time and temper to both mistress 
and servant in such a system is obvious. We 
have known new sen^ants settle down to work 
noificlcssly and comfortably under this method ; 
and in a few days the work of the house hiis 
gone on as regularly as if they had been years 
in the situation. This is always supposing 
they know something of their work, to begin 
with. 

To help those who have neviii* tried this plan 
with some idea how to start it, we must, for 
example’s sake, particularise the household of a 
professional or business man who has a limited 
income. It is on such families that the pressure 
of irregularity and incompetemee in their seiwants 
falls most heavily. The rich make many friends, 
and among them servants are. found faithful, 
because servants have their ambition to rise in 
life like the rest of the world. This, with the 
hope of getting sonui time into a high family, 
nijikcs them think it a condcsc('nsion tu wui-k 
for those who are not rich. We remember one- 
little parlour'mai<l who boasted that she hud 
waited table on Mr Gladstone, and thought it a 
certificate t^f competence, wliicli unfortunately 
it did not prove. This is merely to hint at one 
reason underlying the dilliculty middh'-chiss 
ladies find in getting good servants, and one 
they must bear in mind. 

We will suppose, then, that the latly we address 
keeps from two to four servants, according to the 
size of h(*r house and the refiuireinents of her 
family. The mainstay of the house is the cook. 
Let us instance her duties. It is essential she 
should be an early riser. Remember, we are 
dealing with her as the mainspring of family 
comfoj^. In the cocjk’s book, therefore, against 
the time half-past six should be written that 
she is expected to he out of her bedroom by 
that hour. The kitchen fire alight slii'vtly after, 
insures hot water, cleaned steps, and an early 
breakfast to the master, who, being a professional 
or business man, may require to be at w’ork by 
nine o’clock. Wliat is i'e(juired of the cook is 
ecuially required of all servants in the matter 
of early rising ; for this reason — servants look 
upon situations but as stepping-stones to marriage. 
It is the truest kindness, therefore, in a mistress 
so to train her servants that they may not be 
spoiled by an ‘easy place’ — the advert i.-scd sop 
to so many — for the very hard one of matrimony 
in their sphere. 


To return, however, to the cook’s duties. 
Where she and the housemaid divide the work 
of the house between them, it should be required 
of cook to attend to the hall and dining-room 
before breakfast. While she is doing the latter, 
the housemaid is sweeping the stairs, wliich should 
be finished by the time the cook is ready to do 
the hull. Then the housemaid should go into 
the dining-room — whicli the cook was sweeping 
wdiile the housemaid was doing the stairs — ana 
dust it ; after whicli she lays the breakfast- table, 
while the cook goes down and prepares breakfast. 
Thus the morning’s Avork Ls done without Avaste of 


time or clashing ol duties ; and as a specined time 
is named for breakfast — eight or half-past eight 
oVlock — it is very certain the servants can haA’e no 
time to yaAvii or goasip. When the family are 
breakfasting, the Ber\*ants can do the same. Half 
an hour is ample for this and every meal. Much 
time is wasted by servants gossiping OA^er their 
mealH. The kitchen should be clear for the cook 
to tidy up her hearth at nine o’clock. The 
housemaid should take the drawing-room on her 
way up-stuirs to the bedrooms, devoting a certain 
time to dusting, &c., Avbile the cook clears aAA’ay 
breakfast. Ly ten o’clock the kitchen should 
he rctady for the mistress to go down and give 
the orders for the <lay and inspect the larder. 
A mistress should never allow a servant to come 
into her presen in a dirty condition ; it is the 
first step towai'ds that familiarity wdiich breeds 
contemiit. Never let a mistress be afraid of 
insisting upon that respect whicli her position 
demands. In tuni, sIk'- can point out that every 
rank in life lias its own i>eculiar dignity, and 
that no one is more Avorthy of respect tlian a 
good st‘i*vant, one Avho really knows her place. 

Having given her orders for the day, the 
mistress leaves the cook to carry on the morning’s 
work, whicli should be over by twelve u’clo^, 
to allow of her beginning to pi'epare for the early 
dinner. We Jire supposing the family to he one 
Avhere two servants divide the labour between 
them. In additiem, then, to the ordinary duties, 
every day in the week should have some particular 
duty — cerfiiin rooms or certain articles that reciuire 
special cleaning. It is the cook’s duty in a small 
lamily to keep tlio si'rvants’ bedroom SAvect and 
cle-'in. This may be done by having it sciiibbed 
Aveekly with Cini)olic soap. A bath should be 
in eveiy servants’ bedroom, and every mistress 
should require it as one of the duties and rules 
of her house that her sefA'ants periodically avail 
themselves of it, which can always be done by 
their retiring to their bedrooms in turn half 
an hour earlier than the hour muned for their 
going to bed. A mi&tiess should avoid as 
much as possible disturbing the routine of the 
cook’s day by sending her out, unless it may 
be on such a morning Avlu'n there may be no 
very great press of Avork. The cook should Avash 
all the kitcdicn cloths and dusters, and for this 
a morning should be reseiTcd. Her kitchen 
should be cleaned out sjiy upon eAXTV Wednes- 
day and Saturday, also tlie lai’der ; although we 
have known of siaue cooks so naturally clean and 
methodiced that their kitchen never looked untidy, 
nor their boaids dirty with only one scrubbing 
a week ; but then lhi*y were of the class of 
‘ in valuables,’ that many from your house, and 
are the comfort of sumo poor man’s heart and 
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home. We htive felt for such women that they 
were sisters and friends. 

It is the cook's place to clean the dining-room ; 
and as, whore the breakfast is very early, this 
cannot always be fully done before breakfast, 
it is always well, for cleanliness’ sake, to give it up 
for an hour or so one morning in every week. 

At half-past one there is the early dinner. 
Every housemaid who waits at table should 
be dressed by one o’clock, to come and Lay the 
cloth for luncheon or early dinner, as the case 
may be. A good housemaid can always get her 
rooms done — three bedrooms, say — and clean one 
other room thoroughly, by a quarter to one. 
But to do this she must work heaitily ; tlierc must 
be no gaping out of the window and crawling 
through her sweeping. The thing is to time her. 
Say what you expect done, and don’t be afraid 
of exacting the above amount from a strong 
healthy girL Always bear in mind that if they 
have to work hard in service, they would have 
to work harder at home, for then they would 
have to cook and clean, mend and make, nurse, 
sweep ; do everything, in fact, unless they would 
live in squalor and rags. The husband of the 
pampered domestic is the man who is oftenest 
found at the public-house. 

After the early dinner, there is no need to 
be particular in marking ont the hours as in tin* 
morning. Leave the servants a certain amount of 
leisure in the afternoon, whi(’h they will have 
earned if they have worked well during the 
morning. Tliere will be bells to answer for 
the punour-muid. Whib' on the subject of bells, 
make it a rule that the cook answers all morning 
door-hells while the housemaid is at work up- 
stairs. Exact punctuality in the serving of late 
dinner, if you can get it, and insist on things 
being nicely served. Servants as a rule give what 
mistresses accept. It is lu) more trouble to serve 
a dish elegantly than to send it up untidily. This 
every mistre-ss must teach her co(jk — ‘ the nii.ssus’s 
ways,’ as they are culhul ; aud tlic* nicer your 
* wavs * arc, the better they will think of you. 

Mistresses who require their servants to rise 
early and work well should allow tliein to go to 
bed early. They should be in tlxeir rooms by ten : 
or, at latest, half-pxxst ten. Never refuse a reason- 
able request for leisure (»r an outing. Above all, 
lighten labour on Sundays, by having an early 
dinner, and do not exact ‘washing-up’ of plates 
and dishes until Monday morning. Instruct 
them to pack the articles away neatly until the 
next day. 

Endeavour as much as possible to concentrule 
the labour among as few servants as you can 
do with. If the mistress docs any part of the 
housework herself, let it he to save keeping a 
servant, not to help those she luis. The more 
you do in the way of help, the worse very ufUai 
you are served. Let your servants understand 
that you also have your duties, and that your 
object in employing them is to enable you to carry 
oil your work in comfort. So much have young 
women lieen spoiled by this system of auxiliary 
labour, that one cook who came to be engaged 
asked who was to fill her kitchen scuttle, as sln^ 
would not do it for herself. Mistresses must 
unite in the interest of the servants themselves, 
a.s much os their own, to put down tliis sort of 
I thing, for at last the demands have become so 


insolent, that, as a bright little maid of oum once 
expressed it, ‘They’re all wanting places w'here 
the work is put out.’ 

And if, when you have done all that justice 
and kindness dii-tate, they requite you with 
ingratitude, and make capital out of your 
instruction to go elsewhere and get higher wages 
I —as the majority of them will most surely do — 
don’t be discouraged. Look upon your labour 
as a sort of ‘ home mission,’ and ‘ do good, hoping 
for nothing again.’ You will at least have the 
satisfaction of knowing that you have sent a 
fellow-creature on her way all the better for 
having known you. 

On the vexed question of ‘visitors,* we tell 
them, ‘that when we stay in a lady’s liohsc, we 
cannot ask visitors without an invitation from 
our hostess, and we say : We wish you to 
observe the same courtesy towards us. When 
we think it advisable, we will tell you to invite 
your friends, but we reserve to ourselves the right 
to issue the invitation ; and if your friends come 
to sec you, we expect that you shall ask our 
permission if you may receive them.* We have 
found this to answer. 

As these hints are mostly to help the; young 
and troubled bousekeeper, we will not conclude, 
without telling thcan of an excellent book we 
have lately mot with which they will find helpful 
in teaching them how to arrange for a small 
dinner-party, and how to instruct a young servant 
in waiting at table. Who cannot recall some 
unlucky dinner they gave in their young days 
of inexperience in housekeeping when everything 
seemed to go wrong, and they could not tell bow 
to set it right — when the stupid maid put jam 
on with the cheese, and handed round ciicuinhc‘r 
with the soup, although wlieii you engaged her 
she declared siio coubl wait at table ! And oh ! 
what anguish when the cutlets you onh'red as 
all entree turn out to be. coarse untrimnied chops, 
and the soup an uiiknuvvn but drunily compound. 
And tluii’ii sat your Inisband’s baclielor-frieiid at 
table ; and this was the lirst little diiiruT that 
you had given after your marriage ! It was 
such a failure tliat you almost wished you had 
never marriiMl at all ! These are no mythical 
worrit‘s ; ami any one who helps the young wife 
over them is a benefactor, such as Mrs Ilenry 
Reeve, who has just written a book on Cooker ij 
and Tfoiisekeepimj (London: Longmans) that ought 
to be in every young wife’s trousseau. If she 
be rich, it will tell lie.r how to entertain her 
friends in the best style ; and if her means be 
limited, it provides the most modest menus for 
every-day usii. It give,s a ohapU‘,r on expenditure 
and the ‘ cost of eating ’ that is valuable. One 
plan we have pursued with success, and there- 
fore we oiler it as a piirting if troublesome 
suggestion ; but then nothing good was ever 
gained witliout a little, r»f that ingredient. In 
houses when! tradesmen call for orders, there 
should always be a system of check-books kept, 
and everything ordered should be entered bjr 
the boy or man who calls for orders into this 
home check -book, which cun then be compared 
with the tradesmen’s books at the end of the 
week. 

Friiitud and Published by W. & B. OUAMBSBH, 47 Pater- 
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THE CHARM OF FICTION. 
When Lord Bc!i(‘<)iisrKd(rs Miidanift Phrcbus ex- 
prtissi's her belief tli.it notliiii}.; in tlie newsjwijxirs 
is evei* true, her sisLer adds ; * And tliat is why 
they are so poj)ular, the taste of the beiiij' so 
decidedl}'^ for fie.tion.’ So decidedly, indeed, that 
we wondi‘r a Society for the Su])preasi()n of Fiction 
has not been startc-d by those who deem romance- 
reading to be a vile, pernicious indulg<;nce. Per- 
haps the Qradgrinds are in the right. It may 
be foolish, it may be, wrong, to waste one’s sym- 
pathy on the joys and sorrows of imaginary 
heroes and heroiiu;s ; but those who do so have 
the consolation of sinning in an admirable com- 
pany of poets, priests, and pliiloHO])her.s ; of men 
who write history, and men who make it. 

Little though we know about him, we know 
that Shakspeare read the romances ol' his time, 
and turned liis reading t(j account, much to the 
world’s profit. Byron enjoyed anything in the 
shape of a story without regard to its literary 
merit. Coleridge detested ‘ fashionable ’ novels ; 
but he heartily admired the robuster produc- 
tions of Marryat and the author of Tom (Jrinyys 
Log. Crabbo was not at all particular as to 
style or subject, and rarely let a day pass 
without devoting an hour or two to novel- 
reading. Leigh Hunt, too, owns to a gluttonous 
apptitite of the same kind, his taste being so 
catholic, that he goes into riiptures over the 
exquisite refinement of heart exhibited in the 
Chinese novel Iti’Kiao-Li, when sending it to 
his friend Dr South wood Smith, winding up his 
eulogium with : ‘ The notes marked T. C. ai*e 
by Carlyle, to whom I lent it once, and who rtiiid 
it with delight.’ 

Gray, who was fond of novels, thus wrote 
of them ; ‘ However the exaltedness of some 
minds — or rather, as I shrewdly suspect, their 
insipidity and want of feeling or observation — 
may make them insensible to these light things, 
I mean such as paint and characterise nature, yet 
surely they are as weighty, and much more useful 
than your grave discourses upon the mind and 


the pjissiona, and what not.’ Cowper held novel- 
ists to bi‘ writers of drivelling folly ; but even he 
confessed that the Arabian Nights afforded himself 
and Lady Hesketh a fund of merriment, never to 
be forgotten. 

Writing in her old age. Lady ^lary Wortley 
Montigu tells her daughter, she is reading an 
idle tale ; not expecting wit or truth in it, but 
thankful it is not metaphysics, to puzzle her 
judgment, or history, to mislead her opinion. 
Mrs Thrale’s daughter liked her judgment to be 
I>uzzlt‘d, loving metaphysical works better than 
romances. Dr Johnson pronounced her choice as 
laudable as it Avas uncommon, but Avould have 
had her like Avhat was good in both. Johnson 
himself, in this matter, preached as he prac- 
tised. 

Although the Prince (y\)n8ort declared he should 
be sorry that his son should look upon the reading 
of a novel, even one of Scott’s, as a day’s work, 
yet he thought his tutor should allow him to 
read a good novel, ns an indulgence. For him- 
self, novels of chai’acter, rather tlian incident, had 
an irresistible charm. The early masterpieces of 
George Eliot took great hold of Prince Albert’s 
imagination and memory, and he delighted in 
quoting Mrs Poyser, Avh(;never apt occiision offered. 
So highly did lie a 2 )preciate Adam Bede, that he 
sent a copy to Bai'on Stockman. * It will amuse 
you,’ wrote the Prince, ‘ by the fullness and variety 
of its studies of human character. By this study, 
your favourite one, I iind myself every day more 
and ni(»re attracted.’ After reading Charles 
Kingsley’s Two Years Ago, the Prince wrote to his 
daughter the Princess Victoria : ‘ The poet is only 
great by I’lNisou that ho is great os a philosopher. 
ihoo Years Ago, a book whiili you, I think, have 
read. Inis given me great pleasure, by its profound 
knowledge of human nature, ainl insight into 
the relation between man, his actions, his destiny, 
and God.’ 

Many statesmen and politicians have wooed and 
won foigetfulness of public cares in the pages of 
a novel. Fox, Burke, and Canning loved fiction 
wisely and well. Guizot acknowledged to a 
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weakness for novel -reading, preferring above all 
others the stories written by Englishwomen, and 
conipai’ing Miss Austen and her successors to the 
galaxy of dramatic poets of the great Athenian 
age ; while Sir William Moleswortli found foreign 
novels more to his liking, and was never tired 
of perusing them. Fenimore Cooper’s imaginative 
portrayals of Indian life had a never-fading 
charm for President Adams ; while Daniel 
Webster was oil for Charles Dickens, and enthu- 
siastically told his countrymen that his favourite 
author had wrought more good in England than 
all the statesmen Great Britain hud sent into 
parliament 

Even novelists themselves have been keen 
devourers of works of fiction, not for the sake 
of gathering hints therefroiii, but out of pure 
love for such reading. Scott could not leave a 
word unread of a book with a story in it ; he 
was a devout woi-shipper of Miss Edg(*Avorth ; and 
declared Jane Austen’s talent for describing the 
involvement, and feelings, and characters of ordi- 
nary life, was the most wonderful thing he ever 
met with. He could, he said, ‘ do tht*. big bow-wow 
business himself with any one ; but the exquisite 
touch which rendered cominonplace things and 
commonplace characters interesting was heyond 
his powers.’ Washington Irving deprived his 
nights of sleeplessness of their tediousiiess by 
the aid of Anthony Trollope. IMiss Mitford 
never lost her love for the romances of her youth. 
As a boy, Dickens revelled in (HI lUas and Don 
Quixote ; and in his manhood he read Hawthorne 
with delight, and had plenty of praise* for George 
Eliot. 

Mrs Radcliffe and Miss Porter were the beloved 
romancers of Thackeray’s young days. ‘O Scottish 
Chiefs^ exclaims he, ‘did wo not weep over 
you ? O MysterUs of Udolphoy (hMn’t I and Briggs 
Minor draw pictures of you?’ Smollett and 
Fielding were so much to Thackeray’s mind, 
that he held even their imitators dear ; but 
his love for bygone novels did not prevent 
him appreciating those of his contemporaries. 
He pronounced the production of the dhrUtmcLs 
Carol to be not only a personal kindness to every 
man and woman reading it, but a national benefit ; 
a compliment Octave Fcuillet would not have 
deemed at all extravagant, holding as lie did 
that good novels and pure novels went hand in 
hand in the history of nations ; a good novel often 
exercising the functions of a literaiy thunder- 
storm, clearing the atmosphere of noxious vapours, 
and turning the thoughts of a misguided people 
into better channels. No wonder the enthusiastic 
Frenchman pitied the young ladies of ancient 
days, and thought they must have had a dull 
time of it, with only the hexameters of Virgil 
and Ovid to satisfy their craving for literary 
recreation. Vet thcii’c are people who think the 
wilting of a novel soiiKithing of which a man 
should be ashamed. ‘Haven’t you written a 
novel?’ asked a Taunton voter of the opponent 
of a newly-appointed official, eliciting the stinging 
reply : • I hope there is no disgrace in having 
written that which has been read by thousands 


of my fellow-countrymen, and which has been 
translated into every European language. 1 trust 
that one who is an author by the gift of nature, 
may be as good a man as one who is Master of 
tlve Mint by the gift of Lord Melbourne.* What 
mariner of novels the author of Vivian Grey wrote 
is known to most. 

liiterary preferences, like love preferences, are 
unexplainable. We like because we like. 
Macaulay’s biographiir says of him that the day 
on which he detected, in the dark recesses of 
a Ilolborii bookstall, some trumpery romance 
that lia<l been in the Cambridge circulating 
library in the year 1820, was a date marked 
witli a white stone in his calendar. He exulted 
over the discovery of a wretched novel culled 
Conscience^ which he owned to be execrable, us 
triumphantly as if it had been a first folio 
edition of Shakspearc with an inch and a half 
of margin. ‘Why is it?* he asks in his Diary, 
‘that 1 can read twenty times over the trash 

of , and that 1 cannot ntad Bulwer’s woiks ? 

It is od<I ; but of all writer.^ of fiction who 
possess any talent at all, Biilwer, with very 
distinguished talent, amuses me least.’ Bulwer, 
however, coiKpiered him once, for ho sets down : 
‘On my journey through the Pontine Marshes, 
I finished Biilwer’s Alice. It affected me much, 
imd in a way which T have not been affected by 
novels these many years. Iiulecd, 1 generally 
avoid all novels which are sai<l to have much 
pathos. The BuHering which they produce is to 
me a vc*ry real suffering, and of that I have 
(luite enough without tluiin.* Theodore Hook 
relished nothing better with his wine than 
novels of a serious cast ; and was so fond of 
Gil lUaSy that he made a point of reading 
it every year. He would cross-examine Sir 
Henry Holland’s children in the most minute 
details respecting Sir Charles Grandisun and 
Miss Byron, and could have done the same 
with regard to the Pride and Prejudice series, 
of which he sixid therii were no compositions in 
the world approaching so near to perfection ; a 
eulogium Whately and Whewell would readily 
have iudui'sed. 

Bishop Thirlwall’s greatest pleasure was reading 
a novel in an open caiTiage while travelling. Dr 
Hook was ready to read one anywhere and under 
any conditions. Jilackintosh soothed himself 
‘before court* and refreshed himself after it by 
reading The Old Manor House; and so dreaded 
arriving ut the end of De Stael’s Corinney that 
he prolonged his enjoyment by swallowing it 
slowly, that he might taste every drop. Sir 
AVilliam Hamilton preferred novels of the 
Radcliffe type ; while Mary Somerville in the 
sunset of life spent her evenings over conversa- 
tional stories, ‘her tragic days being over ;* in 
accordance with Mr Fronde’s dictum, that as wc 
grow old, the love-agonies of the Fredericks and 
Dorotheas ciiase to be absorbing, os the possi- 
bilities of such excitements for ourselves have 
scit below the horizon, and painful experience 
of the realities of weekly bills and rent-day 
induce us to take the parental view of the 
situation. ‘ A novel which can amuse us in 
middle life,* he says, ‘must represent such senti- 
ments, such actions, and suen casualties os we 
encounter after we have cut our wiso-teeth, md 
have become ourselves actors in the practical 
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drama of existence. The taste for romance is 
the first to disappear. Truth alone permanently 
pleases ; and works of fiction which claim a place 
in literature must introduce us to characters and 
situations which we recognise os familiar.* 

But Mr Fronde notwithstanding, it is not only 
young imaginations that yield to the beguilements 
of romance. Eldon was as interested in senti- 
mental stories when h(^ had gained the goal of 
his ambition, as when he was young enough 
and romantic enough to compass a runaway 
marriage. To the last, Romilly dtdighted in the 
romanccis of Charlotte Smith. .leffri'y was well 
on in years when he cried over Paul Dombey’s 
dcatlij blessed Paurs creator for the purifying 
tears he shed, and declared he had been in 
love with him ‘ever since Little Nell,* and did 
not care who knew it. Nor was Daniel O’Connell 
a callow youth whtm he vowed never to forgive 
Dickens for killing the heroine of the Old Curio- 
sity S/iop, 1 1 must, however, be conceded that 
Dickens possessed a power of raising a personal 
atbichmcnt for his characters that was unique. 

ONE FALSE, BOTH FAIR; 

OK, A HARD KNOT. 

CHAPTER XXIX. — ‘ SISTER, DEAR SISTER.* 

It was not long after breakfast at Leominster 
House — a stiff, ceremonious meal, in that cold 
London palace — had been concluded, that a tiny 
note was handed to its mistress. She took the note 
and read it, and then bit her red lip sharply, and 
frowned, and seemed to hesitate, crushing mean- 
while the tiny missive in her hand. Lady llarbora 
drew herself up until an extra inch seemed to be 
added to her tall stature, and looked austerely 
iiKiuisitive. But the young lady was no daughter 
or ward who could be questioned ; so that when, 
as presently happened, she left the room without 
a word of explanation as to her correspondent or 
her evident change of mood, the aunt of the late 
Wilfred was perforce silent. 

The younger lady went to what was called ‘ My 
Lolly’s* room, up-stairs, a bright little apartment 
enough, all silk and lace and gold and pearly 
white, more cheerful than any other room in that 
gloomy mansion. She rang the hell sharply twice, 
and it was not long before her favourite maul 
appeared, responsive to the summons. ‘ Pinnet^* 
said she, almost eagerly, ‘I am expecting a visit 
— a visit from my sister. When Miss Carew 
arrives, which will he very soon, give orders that 
she shall he shown straight up here, and not on 
any account into the reception rooms, where Lady 
Barbara now is. You undei’stand 1 ’ 

‘Yes, My Lady.’ That was all that the 
obedient abigail said, as deferentially she slipped 
out of the door to execute the bidding of her 
mistress. 

Left alone, she spread out, and for the third 
time perused the crumpled note. These were its 
contents : 

Dear, dear Sister — I am coming to see you. 
I will come this morning, soon after you have 
this note. I would not come without Avriting to 
tell you. You might wish to deny mo admit- 
tance ; but I hope you will receive me. Can 
you see me alone 1 I hope I may come to you. 
—Your loving Siater. 


Again the letter was fiercely crushed in that 
clenched white hand, as its recipient paced to and 
fro with quick steps, like a panther in its cage. 
There was a frown on her beautiful forehead that 
robbed it of half its charm, and she bit her lip 
again and again in the passionate self-forgetfulness 
of the moment. 

‘I was a fool — yes, a fooL Why did I say 
that I would see her I ’ she exclaimed petulantly, 
and already her grasp was on the handle of the 
bell. But second thoughts calmed the rising 
impulse. ‘No,* she added slowly ; ‘I cannot give 
a counter-order now. It is too late.* And then 
she paced the room again, with the swil't steady 
step of some wild animal chafing in confinement 
In less than a quarter of an hour the door was 
thrown open, and ‘Miss Carew* was announced. 
The door shut noiselessly b(>.hind her. She came 
forward, with arms extended, teai*s in her eyes, 
and quivering lips. ‘Sister,* she said pleadingly, 

* O dear sister, I have so longed to see you ! * 

There was no relenting in the cold blue eyes 
that met hers. The sister thus appealed to had 
recoileil a little, taking no notice of the trembling 
hands held out to her ; and now she drew herseu 
up, and, with a hard, defiant look, rejoined ; 
‘ Why have you come to me 1 * 

‘1 was BO lonely, deal*,’ gently replied the 
visitor ; ‘ and 1 thought, often and often, that 
you also must miss me, as I did you, and be 
solitary in the miilst of all this grandeur, as I 
was at Pagan’s bouse in Bruton Street. And I 
have loved you all the time, through all , my 
sorrow, and in spite of all. So I came to-day 
to ask if you would see me. It seemed to me 
that, if we two could once meet, all would be 
well again and ’ 

‘ Well, you have chosen to come. What would 
you have from me ? ’ was the impatient answer. 

‘ Fii-st, and most of all, the wish nearest to my 
heart,* replied the visitor, in the same imploring 
tone 08 before. ‘ I want my sister back again, to 
win her buck to me, as in our old happy days at 
poor forsaken Carew. And then — do not l^ 
angry, dciu-est — 1 want niy own. All that is 
mine shall freely be shared with you ; hut my 
own name, my own station, these should be given 
hack to me, if not for justice, then surely for a 
sister’s Jove. Listen, then * 

‘You have lawyers, 1 believe, on your side,* 
was the angry rejoinder. ‘Do what you choose, 
or what you can. Why are you here to-day ? * 

It was a strange interview. There had been, 
save on one side, no attempt at a greeting of 
sisterly affection. Tliere was no thought of the 
common and (‘.onvcntional amenities of social life. 
Both must have felt that the occasion was too 
momentous for mere trifling. Both, then, re- 
mained stondiii", the mistress of Leominster 
House with one jewelled hand resting on a table, 
her face pale, bal’d, and resolute, as one who 
defends a position stubbornly against all odds. 
In front of her, but at bome little distance, was 
the beautiful suppliant, her eyes still fixed, as 
if in hope to see some sign of relenting on the 
fair face that was so like her own. 

The visitor paused for a space before she spoke 
again. ‘Do you know, dearest,’ she said at last, 
in a voice so sweet, soft, and touching, that a 
momentary quiver passed across her sistor’s firm- 
set lips, ‘that there have been times when, as 
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in niir cliiMi.sli days, I was tempted to Rive up 
all U) you, like some pkiything, clieauly yielded 
uj) for the joy of a smile and a tiiid word. 
But, sister, it would have been wrong. I am 
no child now ; and then there is the memory 
of my dead husband, of him to whom I owed 
all, to forbi<l a tame and cowardly surrender of 
the rights he left me and the name that I 
should bear. It is the thought of Wilfred, 
more than all, that nerves me for a struggle 

which But, sister, must it come to this, 

or may I yet hope that you will turn i(j me, nay, 
to your own sweet self, h) your own better, truer 
natuiv., once again, and ’ 

‘Take your own course. My mind is quiU; j 
made up. Words ju*e wasted upon iik*,’ inter- 
rupted the other feverishly. 

‘There is something so unnatural,’ ])leiidt‘d the 
visitor, more sadly than before, ‘something so 
strange and shocking, in a contest betw(‘(*n us two, 
between twin-sisters like ourselves ; and yet such 
a contest must come, dear, if you will not do me 
right before Ihe world, and lor conscience* sake, 
and mine. O come back to me, <larliug, and let 
the ]>ast be os a <lreadful dream, never to be 
named again by either of us ; and do not let your 
poor Clare plead in vain ! * 

Again, it was but for an inst4int, the set, 
unyielding features of the <»ther sister <|uivered, 
ancl she looked down, and sc'emed to be in «loubt. 
But when she raised her haughty eyes again, 
there was no tract* of the momentary enudion 
to be discerned. 

‘It is useless,’ she said, in a cold harsh tone. 

‘ If you had all that 1 possess, things <lear to all, 
rank and power and platu* and worhlly wealth, 
what I, os Lady Leominster, have at my com- 
mand, would you — ^you-- givc it up, at my mere 
prayer ? * 

‘If you were in the right, dear, and J wer«* in 
the wrong, then most willingly would I resign all 
this,* was the gently uttered reply. 

‘ Then, ft)r all purposes, we will assuiiit; that J 
am in the right. Whether or not I am so, matters 
little,* rejoined the other, with a mocking laugh 
of cruel scorn, that sounded doubly bitter on 
young lips like hers. 

The visitor started back, as from a blow. ‘O 
sister, dear sister,’ she said, sobbing, ‘is it over, 
then? Must we two never, never nmre be us we 
were ? * 

It was in a voice that was less assured, and 
with a manner slightly softe.ncd, that she who 
was thus appealed 1o made answer : ‘Miss Carew, 
nothing that 5^011 e.a.n say or do can alter my ]>osi- 
tion. My rank i'S now happily recognised and 
unalterable.* Then it was in a voice that had 
no music in its ring that she ad<led : ‘ GcH)d- 
bye, Miss Carew. This interview, I think, had 
better end.* 

Slowly and soiTowfiilly, without a word or a 
glance, the visitor withdrew, dt;scended the broad 
staircase, crossed the liall beneath the respectful 
scrutiny of the wondering siirvants ; and then the 
outer doors wore opened f(jr her egress, and she 
passed out alone to her broimham. 

In the morning-room above, as soon as the 
door had closed behind her sister, the young 
mistress of Leominster House had Hung herself 
wildly down upon the sofa, and with her head 
half-buried among the cusbiuns, almost moaned 


out the words : ‘ Too late — too late ! I wish that 
it had never been. But there can be no turning 
back upon the path I tread. Right or wrong, 1 
must go on.* 

THE LAWS OF CHANCE. 

BY W. STEADMAN ALDIS. 

IN THREE PARTS. — HI. LIFE AND FIRE ASSURANCE. 

The study of the Mathematical Theory of Chance 
has been often objected to on the ground that it 
fumiliai-ises the mind with games of hazard, and 
thereby indircjctly, if not directly, promotes the 
])ructice of gambling. Those who have followed 
the two previous papers will be able to judge 
whether a man is more or less likely to indulge 
in ruinous play through acquaintance with the 
inatheniatical principles which govern its results. 
Games of hnzai'd are not, however, the only 
subject to which this theory can be applied. It 
is the basis alsf) of those* various plans 01 Insurance 
or Assurance by wliich men ha\'e sought, as far 
as possible, to obviate the ills of some of the 
nifire disjtstroiis changes and chances to which 
this mortal life is subject. 

Wc have seen in ihe jirevious papers that if 
there be a lottery with one prize of twenty jiounds 
and twenty tick(‘ts, while it would be, a loss to 
the lottery-keeper to sell the tickets ft)r less than 
a pound jipiece, it is emin(*ntly disadvantageous 
for a jinrehaser of a single ticket to jiay this 
price. The cons(‘(|uence of jicTsistence in doing 
so is, as lias been shown, very probable ruin ; 
and as the (juality of an act must lx*, determined 
from the general consequence of similar acts if 
extensively imitated, it follows that a single 
purchase is a foolish }>roceediiig. Tin* twenty 
tickets, if all held in one hand, would undoubtedly 
be Wurth twenty pounds ; hut each ticket is no 
more worth one jjoiind than a single boot whose 
fellow is lost is worth lialf the jiriei* of a pair. 
Supposing that twenty persons, unknown to one 
anotiier, hu<l one ticket apiece, it would be worth 
their while to part with them for li!ss than a 
pound. If any jiersoii would take* the trouble* 
te> go round to all the twenty and e)fler them 
nineiteeu shillings in the pounei, they Avoulel be 
wise to ace’eqit the. ofler, because in all probability 
nineteen shillings would be more than what we 
have called the moral value* e)f their expe?etation 
of the priz *. It is evident thus that this collector 
would he a benefactor to the twenty tie*ket- 
holdcrs, and that, snnjiosiiig he could gain the 
eeinseuit of them all, ne would secure a profit of 
one pound to himself. 

We are all of us, by the cemditioiis of our 
existence, in the position of involuntary holelers 
of such lotte*ry-ticke*,ts as these. We ai‘e indeed 
in a worse position, because, possibly the one 
poiiinl, the price of the ticket, may represent hut 
a v(*rv small part of the wealth (if the supposed 
ticket^hohhT, and the absolute loss of it may 
be a matter of small consequence. Our stake 
consists of our liealtb, our houses, our very lives. 
We ai*e none of us absolutely certain of possessing 
all or any of these to-morrow, and their loss 
may entail ruin not only on ourselves but 
on our families too. If some benevolent fairy 
could guarantee us the use in permanence of 
something less than we enjoy in imcertaintyi we 
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should esteem it a gain of much, secured by the 
loss of a little, and should regret the .sacrifice neces- 
sary to obtain security, no more than the captain 
of a storm-tossed bark when safe in hai bour re- 
grets the cargo which had to be thrown overboard 
to enable him to get to port. The part of such 
a benevolent fairy is to some extent enacted by 
llenefit Societies and Companies formed on sound 
principles for assurance or insurance of men’s 
families from the pecuniary consequences of their 
death, ami of owners of property fi-oiii lo.ss by 
fire or by storm. These Societies, so to speak, will 
buy our lottery-tickets from us, and save us from 
much uncertainty and risk ; while at the same 
time, .like the collector we have supposed, they 
are able tolerably well to reward themselves. 

The most important of these, perhaps in their 
actual influence, and certainly regarded as 
illustrating the mathematics of the subject, are, 
as has been frequently noted in these pages, 
the Societies for insuring lives ; that is. Societies 
which, in consideration of an annual payment 
during the uncertain period of a man’s life, 
un<lertjike to pay a certain sum to his heirs 
after his death. The siime Societies also gene- 
rally undertake the converse operation of paying 
a fixed sum annually during the remaining 
years of a person’s life, in consideration of money 
paid down now. In one case, the risk of leav- 
ing the family unprovided at the death of its 
head is obviated ; and in the other, the risk of the 
person himself, or herself, being left to starvation 
or the workhouse after working-days are past. 

The principle on which Insurance Companies 
base their charges to their customers is, jia we 
have alrea<ly said, that of ‘likelihood,’ that future 
events will be like those of the past. Suppose, 
for instance, that the lives of ten thousand peojde 
bom at the same time are accurately observed, 
.and the flay of dejith of eac.h noted, until the 
last survivor goes. The table giving the nuinlu'.rs 
of persons alive at the end of each year of age 
wilt form what is called a ‘ life-table ; ’ and if the 
t(!n thousand persons be fairly representative of 
the population, experience proves that the rate 
of mortality in future throughout the whole will 
not differ much from that of the observed few 
in the pjist. If, then, the table tells us that of 
ten thousand people born at a certain time, 
6090 arrive at the age of twenty, and rjC42 .at tlu*. 
age of thirty, it follows that in a population 
following tliis law of moifcality, eacli ])erson born 
has G090 chances out of ten thousand of living 
until he is twenty ; th.at is, the mathematical 
mea.sure of his chance of living till the age of 

twenty is xaVW ; while his chance of living to 
thirty years is measured by iVirVir. A person who 
has survived until twenty may be considered as 
one of the 6000 living at that age, of whom only 
6642 will be alive at the age of thirty. As all 
the survivors have an equal chance, the measure 
of the chance of any one aged twenty living till 

he is thirty must be vS'o o- a similar way, the 
chance of a person of any age living for any 
particular number of years can be determined 
from the table. The table also gives the number 
of the original ten thousaiul who die in each 
year. For instance, in the table from which the 
above numbers are taken, the so-c, ailed Carlisle 
Table, the number who die between the ages 


of thirty and thirty-one, deduced by subtracting 
the number alive at the latter age from the 
number living at thirty, is fifty-seven. Thus of 
6090 persons living at twenty years of age, fifty- 
seven die between thirty and thirty-one. The 
i chance that any particular person living at twenty 
will be one of these is of course 

We now see how the pecuniary value of the 
expectation of a payment of, say, a thousand 
pounds at the deatu of a person aged twenty can 
be computed. The chance of the pewon uying 
i in a particul.ar year is known. The value of his 
I expectation of payment being made in tJuU year 
is obtained by multiplying the value of the prize, 
a thousand pounds, by that chance. The sum 
of these v.alue8 for all the po.ssible years of life 
makes up the total value of his expectation, or 
at least would do so but for one very important 
iiKuli fy ing circ umstance. 

This circumstance is the fact that, quite 
independently of the uncertainty of life, money 
in hand now is more valuable than the same sum 
of money available in a year’s time. A hundred 
pounds usefully employed will become a hundred 
and five at the end of a year ; and therefore a sum 
of money paid as a single premium to an Assur- 
ance Company to-ilay will warrant the payment 
of a larger sum at death, even if the insurer only 
' lived a year. A very little calcuhition will show 
that the sum assigned in the last par^aph as 
the value of the assurer’s expectation is exactly 
a thousand pounds. For of the persons living 
at twentv, all die at some time or other ; and the 
sum of tlie chances of dying in different years is 
evidently therefore certainty, which is represented 
by unity. But the value of the expectalitm was 
obtained by multiplying this sum by a thousand 
pounds. An Assurance Comp.any would in this 
case only have the <luty of taking charge of the 
thoimnd pounds and lianding it over to the 
lussurer’s representatives whenever he died ; a safe 
operation for the Company, but not a profitable 
one for the assurer. 

The present value of a hundred pounds due at 
the end of a year is obtained by diminishing it 
in a certain ratio depending on the rate of interest 
practically obtainable. The Resent value^ there- 
fore, of the expectation of receiving the thousand 
pountls in any given year will oe smaller the 
fiu'ther off that year may be. It will be found 
by multiplying the thousand pounds by the 
chalice of dying in that year, and diminishing 
thi.s product in a ratio which depends on the rate 
of interest and also on the number of years before 
payment is expected. Suppose, for instance, that 
the rate of interest is three per cent. A sum due 
in one year’s lime must he diminished in the 
ratio of one hundred and three to one hundre*! to 
give its present value ; if due in two years’ time, 
it must be again diminished in the same ratio, 
and BO on. Thus, the present value of the expecta- 
tions of receiving the thousand pounds in any one 
of the Buccessive possible years of life will evi- 
dently come to b(* considerably less than a thou- 
sand pounds. If this value be calculated and paid 
down by a Large number of persons to an Assur- 
ance Company, the latter will be able to invest 
these premiums at good interest ; and, if the lives 
fall in according to the rate of mortality in tlie 
table, will be able to pay a thousand pounds to 
the family of each immedi.ately after death. In 
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order to pay working expenses and to insure 
themselves against risk of a run of ill-luck, the 
Company must, of course, charge each assurer 
something more than this bare mathematically 
exact premium ; but it will still be able to accept 
less than the sum assured, and give each person 
a guarantee that, however soon he may die, his 
executors shall receive the whole. 

Even were this all that an Assurance Company 
could offer, the advantage would not be despicable, 
though veiy small compared with those which 
they actually afford. (Comparatively few persons 
would be able in early life to pay down the some- 
what large single premium required to assure 
a sum at death sufficient to provide reasonably for 
the immediate wants of their families. Assurance 
Companies, accordingly, always commute this 
single premium in consideration of a aeries of 
smaller annual payments during the lifetime of 
the assurer. The ‘life table* and the mathe- 
matical laws of chance enable us to calculate 
what the amount of this payment ought to be. 
The present value of the expectation of the series 
of annual premiums ought exa<ttly to equal the 
single premium payable at once. 

Suppose that tlie annual payment were one 
pound. By means of the ‘life table’ W’e know 
the chance of the assurer living to any given 
age ; the future value to the Assurance Company 
of the expectation of this payment is obtained 
^ multiplying the one pound by this chance. 
The present value is deduccvl by diminisliing this 
product in a ratio depending as' before on the rate 
of interest and the number of years before the 
payment is due. The sum of all these present 
values for the diirereiit years of the assurer’s 
possible life gives the present value of an annual 
payment of one pound. By an easy rulc-of-threci 
sum, the payment corresponding to the single 
premium before determined, can be ascertaiued. 

An Assurance Company uii<lertakcs, then, to 
pay a certain sum at the death of each assurer, 
in consideration of a comparatively small annual 
payment during his life. The annual premium 
actually paid is greater than that given by the 
calculations described in the preceding paragraphs, 
for two reasons. In the first [dace, the fiindarncntfd 
condition of the usefulness of an Assurance Society 
is stability. No measurable risk of failing to 
meet its engagements must be run. If such a 
Society merely charged tin* mathematical value 
of the expectations of the benefits it confera, it 
would incur a very serious danger of a run of 
ill-luck, and would probably at some epochs be 
actually insolvent. To reduce this risk to practical 
unimportance, a certain proportion mathemati- 
cally calculable has to be added to each premium 
pAia. The assurer still receives more than an 
equivalent for what he pays, because, os we have 
seen in the previous papers, it is worth while 
to take considerably less tbaii the niathematic.al 
value of a contingent advantage, in order to avoid 
the risk of losing all. A second obvious reason 
for charging more than the bare preniium is, that 
it is necessary to provide some funds for the 
expenses of carrying on the operations of the 
Society. Even pens, paper, and ink cost some- 
thing ; offices and competent clerks and managers 
c<«t more ; and all these expenses have tu be pro- 
vided by the money of the assured. The more 
extensive the business of the Society, the less is 

— “ : ^ : 

the ‘loading,* as it is technically called, needful 
on these two accounts. The deviations of the 
actual from the theoretical mortality will be less 
and less the greater the number of lives with 
which the Company has to do, so that the risk of 
a run of ill-luck grows constantly smaller and 
smaller as the connection spreads, and at the same 
time the expenses of management do not propor- 
tionally increase. In this way it happens that 
well-managed Assurance Cottipanies usually find 
that they arc periodically able to return to their 
customers certain portions of the past premiums, 
cither in the form of an actual cash return, a 
diminution of the future premium, or an increase 
of the sum assured at deatli. 

The operations of an Assurance Company have 
thus in all respects opposite characteristics to 
those of betting and gambling. The latter 
practices ore in reality injurious to both parties ; 
the effects of insurance are beneficial both to him 
that gives and him that takes. Gambling aggra- 
vates the original irKjqiialities of fortune and 
resources. Insurance helps to mitigate the evil 
effects caused by the unequal incidence of disease 
and death. The management of the Company 
affords employment and reward to those who 
conduct its affairs. The sum paid at the death 
of an assurer who has been cut off before the 
allotted span, has saved many families from sink- 
ing into want and distniss when the breadwinner 
was taken away. The only person who cjin have 
any possible grouml of complaint is the man 
wlio pays the premium through a long life and 
only hiaves the same amount to his heirs as the 
other who died young. And yet he can hardly be 
said to be a loser, for, besides the constant relief 
from anxiety given in earlier years by the feeling 
that he lias made a safe provision for his family 
in case of liis death, it is by no means certain 
that the premiums he lias paid would have 
amounted to more in his own hands tlian the 
Assurance Company will pay to his heirs. The 
(k)mpany, collecting a large number of premiums 
ycai-ly, can practically keep the greater part of 
the money paid them constantly invested and 
bearing interest. The twenty or thirty pounds 
paitl yearly, which in private hands would have 
lain idle and unproductive, in the hands of the 
Company forms part of a vast capital usefully and 
profitably eni})loycd. Thus even the man who 
lives longest and jiays ii\ost premiums, will per- 
haps leave his heirs as well off as if he had simply 
put the money by for himself. If, moreover, at 
any time the necessity for laying money by for 
others to enjoy after the assurer’s death should 
cease, it is generally possible to commute the 
remaining payments, and receive either a sum of 
money down in discharge of the Company’s 
obligations to him, or else on annuity for the 
remainder of his life. 

Companies which effect assurances on lives are 
also usually in the habit of granting annuities 
to last during the remainder of the life of any 
person, in exchange for a sum of money paid 
down. The principles on which the price to be 
paid for such an annuity should be calculated 
have already been explained. The advantages con- 
ferred by the granting of such annuities are not 
dissimilar to those of assurances on lives, though 
perhaps not so widely felt. There are not imfre- 
quently persons to be found who in the course 
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of a laborious life have saved some money, but 
not enough to allow them to live on the mere 
interest By purchasing an annuity for life they 
are practically able to consume their capital, with 
a certainty that it will not be exhausted before 
their death. The risks of many are shared 
together ; and thus the actual loss of each is 
reduced to an amount which can be endured 
without serious harm. 

We have already shown that the larger the 
number of lives over which the operations are 
spread, the less is the probability of any devia- 
tion from the normal law of mortality, and 
therefore the less will be the ‘loading* required 
to pnpvent loss to the oflicc. Some argument 
might therefore be deduced from this in favour 
of a scheme of compulsory national insurance, 
which has been lately much bedbre the public. 
If the constituency were the whole nation, the 
risk of ruin to the Society would be small indeed. 
On the other hand, it must be borne in mind 
that the self-interest of private Companies leads 
them to be far more careful of details of expense ; 
and thus probably those who desire to assure 
their lives can do so quite os cheaply and os 
safely as if all were driven into one vast national 
assurance office. 

A word or two more may be allowed in relation 
to the history and construction of the life tables 
on which we liave seen that so much depends. 
Getting aside a fanciful hypothesis of Dc Moivre’s, 
one of the earliest life tables actually used as a 
basis f )r granting assurances and annuities was 
the celebrated Isorthamptoii Table. The town 
of Northampton was one of the fust in wdiich 
systematic Bills of Mortality — that is, records of 
tiie number of deaths and the agtjs at which they 
occurred — were annually compiled. Beadera of 
Cowper’s poetry are familiar with these Bills of 
Mortfdity as having given rise to some interesting 
and beautiful thoughts expressed in no less beau- 
tiful language. In a less poetic but more prac- 
tical way they were employed by Dr Price to 
construct a tal)le showing the probabilities of life. 
By comparing the number of deaths and birtlis 
in successive years, he ascertained approximately 
the rate at which the population of tlie to^vn was 
increasing. It thus became possible to esiinuitc 
the population of the town for any required 
previcius date. The mortality tables gave the 
number of persons dying at any particular age, 
as thirty, in a given year. A coinpurisoii of this 
number wdtli the population of thirty years 
previously showed the number of persons bom 
in that previous year who lived exactly to the 
age of thirty. A series of simple rule-of-tliree 
sums gave the number of persons out of any 
arbitrarily chosen nnmbor, supposed born simul- 
taneously, who would be expected to die at each 
successive year of age ; and thus a life table, such 
as we have described above, was constructed. 

The table so formed served for many years 
as the basis of the caleulations of some of the 
most important Insurance Companies in England. 
It was soon found, however, that it "was not a com- 
pletely accurate estimate of the average duration 
<3f the assurers’ lives, and that the mortality given 
by it was much greater than that actually ex- 
perienced, especially during the early years of life. 
This was a less injurious error for the Companies 
which adopted it than an opposite one would 


have proved, but in time led to the abandonment 
of the Northampton Table in favour of other 
and more accurate statistics. The probable cause 
of the error is interesting, as showing the manner 
in which religious differences affect subjects with 
which they appear at first sight to have no con- 
nection. Tlie registers of births from which the 
table was calculated were, strictly speaking, those 
of the baptisms of infants at the parish churches ; 
and from these records, the children of dissenters, 
and certainly of the Baptists, who do not prac- 
tise infant baptism, were omitted. As this latter 
sect happened at that time to be very numerous 
at Northampton, the birth-rate as derived from 
the parish registers "was considerably less than 
the actual rate. On the otlier hand, the regis- 
ters of deaths included members of all sects ; 
for then and there, as ever, death with equal 
foot knocked at the doors of palaces and the 
cottages of the poor. The number of deaths in 
comparison with that of the births was thus 
very muiffi over-estimated ; and the rate of in- 
crease of the population was equally under-esti- 
mated. The geni‘riil effect of such an error on 
a table calculated as was the Northampton Table, 
w^ould be to produce a larger death-rate than 
the actual one throughout, and to exaggerate 
this error in the earlier years ; exactly the 
phenomenon exhibited. 

The Northampton Table has long suffered the 
fate of most first steps in practical science, and 
given way to newer and better estimates of ob- 
served facts. The few and inaccurate records 
of moiiality W’liicli were at the command of Dr 
Price have beem re])laced by full details given 
by many year-s’ experience of Assurance Societies, 
and by the statistics afforded by a complete 
national system of registration of birtlis and 
deutlis. Thanks to the scientific labours of 
many eminent actuaries and stiitisticians — and 
among these must be sjiecially mentioned the late 
Dr Farr, wliose loss to its sorviec the nation haa 
much cause to mourn — the value of the expectation 
of life and health in almost every class of the 
kingdom may be considered as a known quantity. 
Tlierc is no excuse, on the ground of ignorance 
for any Insurance Company to fail in keeping 
its promises, or to promise more than it can per- 
form ; and assurers may feel the utmost confidence 
that the expectations ludd out to them by well- 
managed and honest offices are based on data os 
accurate, and principles os scientific, as those 
wliicli tench the sailor to use the moon and the 
stars to guide him on the trackless ocean, or those 
which enable tlie engineer to bind the forces of 
nature to his cliariot, and compel to lila service 
tlie resources of all the earth. 

TWICE LOST. 

A TALK OP DOUBLE CONSClOUSNEfiS. 

IN POUR CHAirrERS. — CHAPTER III. 

Mr Keane recommended that they should pro- 
ceed as had been originally intended, taking no 
notice of the existence of the will. ‘If it has 
come to the knowledge of the other side that we 
have found such a document, that fact will come 
out, and you may be able to discover whether 
they have any hand in its disappearance. If not, 
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we had better keep the secret to ourselves. 
Should it turn up, it will always be available. 
Should it be lost beyond recovery, we shall only 
damage our cose and excite suspicion by men> 
tioiiing its discovery. It is always the best policy 
to keep your case as far as possible unknown to 
the adversary, especially so unscrupulous an adver- 
sary as Mr Wan*en.’ 

After some reflection, Clinton determined to 
follow this advice, and to rest Eva’s claim upon 
her legitimacy. If he should succeed in proving 
this, he would have gained a double advantage. 
Should he fail, the production of the will would 
at any time enable him to reopen the cose ; while, 
if it should never be forthcoming, it was better not 
to give rise to damaging suggestions, by relating 
the very extraordinary story of its disappearance. 

The court was just about to sit when Clinton 
led Eva to a convenient seat, which he had 
secured for her in the immediate neighbourhood 
of her attorney. Mr Warren sat not far off, a 
look of anxiety and expectation on his countenance, 
which Clinton failed to interpret. ‘ Can he have 
heard 1 ’ But the case was called on ; and he had 
no longer leisure to watch the varying expression 
of his enemy’s face, which all the attorney’s self- 
command could not entirely conceal. Mr Warren 
looked on eage.rly. As matters proceeded further 
and further without any mention of a will, 
Clinton tned to catch his eye, and discover from 
his physioguomy some indication of what w’as 
passing in liis mind ; but with very little success. 
As the burden of proof lay on Miss Linwood’s side 
— it being the duty of her counsel to prove the 
fact and the legality of her father’s sei f)iid mar- 
riage, failing which, Warrem’s claim woul<l prevail 
— Clinton had to begin. When the latter I’ose to 
open his case, Warren leant forward and whispered 
to his counsel with an air of triumph wliich he 
could not hide. Clinton caught the look ; and 
from that moment he was satisfied that Warren 
knew something, and had lixpccted to hear some- 
thing, about the will. With a view to ascertain 
if possible something which might serve him 
as a further clue, he allude<l in his opening 
address to the probability that a will had been 
made ; and os he did so, a sliade of paleness 
passed over his antagonist’s features. After a few 
words, intended rather to strike the conscience 
of Warren than the mind of tlie court, he went 
on to urge that the very absence of a will wa.s 
proof of Mr Linwood’s confidence in the validity 
of his marriage. It could not he supposed that 
he intended to leave his fortune and his daughter 
to the mercies of a relation who was virtually a 
stranger. 

On this the plaintiff’s counsel interposed, com- 
plaining that Mr Clinton had no right to refer 
to the supposed ill-will between his client and 
the deceased, which did not affect the case in 
the least. 

After some sparring on this point, (]!linton — who 
knew that his words had produced their intended 
effect, in making the jury feel that Warren’s claim 
was morally a bod one — abandoned the argument, 
and plunged into the discussion of the real sub- 
stance of his case. He related the marriage 
ahr(3ad, the proofs of Eva’s birth — formal matter 
which no one disputed — and then undertook to 
establish the validity of the marriage. With his 


arguments on this point, as wo could not pretend 
to make them interesting or intelligible, we shall 
not trouble our readei’s. The question whether 
such marriages, contracted in countries permitting 
them, were valid in England, was to be the first 
decided by the judgment in this very case, and 
consequently Clinton hod to rest his argument on 
general principles and analogies more or less appli- 
cable ; of which he showed a profound knowledge 
and a thorough comprehension. Perplexing to the 
jury, and wearisome to the audience, his speech 
commandiid the deep attention and admiration 
of the bar and thci court ; and when he sat down, 
late in the afternoon, a low hum of approval 
passed along the rimks of liis professional brethren ; 
and one of the leaders, turning to him, said in a 
low tone: ‘Mr Clinton, I don’t think you will 
save your client’s fortune, but you have certainly 
made your own.* 

The opposite counsel rose — one of the first men 
at the bar — and after paying a high compliment 
to Mr Clinton’s arguuieiiLs, proceeded one by one 
to demolish them. As he went on, Clinton 
became more and more uncomfortable. Doubtful 
as the question was, strong as were his own reason- 
ings, he could not but feel that his adversary’s 
were unanswerable. The court adjourned before 
the reply was conclufled ; and a second day w^ts 
occnpicjd by the remainder of the speech and 
by Clinton’s rejoinder. 

On the third morning, the judge delivered his 
charge. It could not, he said, be final ; he 
should be sorry if, on so important a point, as 
yet undecide<l, the parties were satisfied without 
the judgment of a higher tribunaL Tlien, after 
complimenting Clinton in high ttirms on a display 
of leaniing and ability ex traonl inary in one so 
young — a knowl(*dge so complete that his client 
could not liave beeii in better hands — he directed 
the jury that the marriage was invalid, and they 
must find a verdict for the plaintiff. 

As (fiiiiton, liaving disrobed, left the court with 
Miss Linwoocl and Mrs Clavering, he passed close 
to w'here Warren was standing, in conversation 
with one of his junior counsel, a man known to 
the young barristeJ as one of those happily rai’e 
persons whose conduct casts a slur upon an 
iionourable profession, and whose position at tlie 
bar was analogous to that which WiUTen held 
among solicitors. As he pissed, Clinton heard 
this man say to Warren, with a peculiar em- 
phasis : ‘ Well, they say nothing about the will ; 
that is curious.’ 

‘ Nay,’ answered Warren ; ‘ the whole story was 
doubtless a drunken boast.’ 

‘Ah, indeed ; very likely,’ replied the other, in 
that tone which conveys a sense exactly opposite 
to that of the words. 

Clinton turned round, bowed to his antagonist, 
and looked the attorney straight in the eyes. 
Warren met the look ; the barrister coloured 
slightly, and Clinton passed on without a word. 

After leaving Eva at home that evening, he 
asked permission to escort Mrs Clavering to her 
dwelling, which was situated at no great distance ; 
and as soon os the door luul closed behind them, 
he opened the conversation. 

‘ 1 am pretty sure that we shall lose this cause, 
Mrs Clavering.* 

‘ Do you think so ? But there is still the chance 
of an appeal left ? * 
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‘Yes. But I have mastered the arguments on 
both sides ; I have looked at them iiiipiirtially, 
as a lawyer sliould when out of court ; and I feel 
sure that the judge’s decision will be confirmed. 

No court will decide that any man who chooses, 
and is rich enough to cross over for a week to 
the continent, may evade the marriage law of 
England with impunity. I have done my best 
for Miss Linwood ; but I doubted all along, and 

after hearing Serjeant Q and Judge Y- — , I 

am convinced that Linwood’s second marriagti 
was invalid.* 

‘ Poor Eva ! * 

‘ Ay, poor Eva ! The right is on her side ; 
for tlu* will was undoubtedly in her favour. But 
we shall never find it now, I firmly Ixdieve that 
that villain Warren has got hold of it.* 

‘ 1^0 you think so 'i Then what becomes of 
Eva?’ 

‘ Tt is that which troubles me. I wanted to speak 
to you about it. Of course, if she loses this cause, 
she will have nothing — not even a home. Now, 

I know you an^, attached to her ; but 1 also know 
— (‘xciise me for saying so — that you cannot afford 
to adopt her. If my mother were living, T would 
ask her to take charge of Miss LinAv^ofnl ; as she 
is deafl, and I have no claim on any lady’s friend- 
ship, I must ask of you what I would have 
asked of her. If you W’ill give Miss Linwood 
a home, I will provide for Iut. I Jtsk you t(» 
recidve her as my wartl, exactly as 1 might, if 
I knew you better, ask you to re(;eive a sister 
of my own, and on the same terms. I have no 
claims on me, and can well afford to provide f(»r 
the child of one of my best and earliest friends. 

Slie is too ohl for school ; too young t<i be ]ilaced 
under the care of total strangers. Will you do 
this i* 

Ml'S Claveriiig reflected. She and her husband 
had already anxiously considered what w^as to 
become of Miss Linwood, if her cause should be 
lost ; and hail, witli deep regret, decide<l that they 
were too jioor to ofl(*r her a Iioirie. This obstacle 
(Jlinton had offered to remove. 

‘But how can Miss Linw<»od accept such an 
obligation from you?’ 

‘ She cjiii do nothing elsi*. She is iittiTly 
unable to pri)vide for herself. She must not 
be left to the mercy of Warren, whose private 
character is as loose as his pi'ofessional n'putjition 
is questionable. Besides, you must not tell her 
that slie owes me anytliing. I would not for 
the world that Eva Linwood should feel lierself 
obliged to me ; the reason why, you may one day 
nnderstand.’ 

Mrs Clavering smiled to herself; but (flinton 
caught the expression. ‘I’erhaps you under- 
stand already. Then you will do what I aak 
you?’ 

‘ T will consult Mr Clavering. But* 

‘ Thank yon. lltunember, that I owe lier more 
than she is likely to cost me. This cjuse M'ill be 
worth a fortune to me.’ 

They parted, and Clinton went to consult 
Messrs AVylie and Keane. The lawyera all 
agreed that Warren knew of the disappearance 
of the will ; and that probably be had a iiaml in 
it. Either he had bribed Andrew, or, meeting the 
fellow in his state of intoxication, had cheated 
or robbed him of the document. The only 
question was how to di‘tect the offence, of the 


commission of which there appeoi’ed to be no doubt. 
Andrew bad been coaxed and thi'catened, exam- 
ined and cross-examined, in vain. When he hatl 
awakened in the morning, the will was gone ; and 
Clinton was certain that his distress and his 
ignorance were alike genuine. All that could be 
done was to set a detective on tlie w’atch, and to 
have both Andrew and Warren dogged wherever 
they went. 

So time passed on. Eva remained at home, 
under Mrs Clavering’s kindly chaperonage ; Clin- 
ton spending most of his spare evening hours — 
which altogether were very few — in their society. 
Eva’s extreme shyness and childishness — foster^ 
by a lonely life in the schoolroom under the 
shaiT) eye of an elderly go\'erness, who had always 
regarded her as a baby, and with no society but 
that of her father, to whom she was a pet rather 
than a companion — disappcai’ed by degrees in 
the company of an intelligent woman, and under 
the influence of a man of intellect, who directed 
his conversation with her to strengthen and 
awaken h(*r own intelligence, and induce her in 
some measure to think for herself and rely on 
her own opinions. There are some men with 
whom it is difficult to associate without learning 
from them ; and Clinton was one of these. Most 
women are quick at learning, especially from 
those they love ami revere ; and Eva looked up 
to her mlvocate with the innocent affection and 
unconcealed admiration of a young giiTs hero- 
woivliip. 

So the period fixed for the hearing of the 
appeal drew on ; and still Andrew never stirred 
from the house, and never received a letter ; 
seemed, in truth, to be fast sinking into a state 
of utter collapse ; and nothing suspicious appeared 
in the conduct of Mr Warren. 

Mrs (’lavering had, with her husband’s consent, 
accepted Clinton’s proposal, without disclosing it 
to Eva, who, in tlie event of the loss of her 
cause, was immediately to become the guest of 
her friends, giving up the projierty to Warren 
without delay — an ari*aiigement which, without 
stating liis reasons, (.liiitoii had suggested to 
her. 

Even before the hearing of the appeal, Clinton’s 
table was already covered with briefs. He had 
made a high reputation in court ; he. was already 
known as an industrious and able junior, to some 
half-dozen attorneys, and these now sent him 
more important ami lucrative work ; while he was 
noti<’ed and emph)yed by others who had first 
heard his name in Waii’en v. Linwood. Messrs 
Wylie and Keane took the leading brief in the 
appeal to a counsid of the highest reput-ation. He 
looked at it, and then inquiriid : ‘ This is the case 
in which Mr (fiinton led, is it not?* 

‘Yes, Sir Edwjird ; but liis leading was purely 
accidental, owing to the death of Sir R. Wilmot, 
He will be with you.* 

‘That is not fair. He conducted the case 
aflmirably in the court below. I would add 
nothing to his precedents, nor could I improve 
his argument, and I will not take the case out 
of his hands. You had better be content with 
him. If there are more experienced men at the 
bar, there are. none so thoroughly nuusters of tlie 
cas»e and the law bearing on it.’ 

‘We are content with him; it is at his own 
desire that we bring you the brief.* 
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‘I will not take it. Tell him, it is better in 
liis hands than mine. In any other case, 1 shall 
be happy to have him with me.* 

Therefore, when the appeal came to be argiied, 
Clinton was again Eva's leading counsel. His 
argument on this occasion was addressed to an 
audience fully capable of understanding it ; an 
audience almost entiiidy professional ; and the 
stimulus of intellectual pride, and the spirit of 
ambition which is never wanting in really able 
men of active pursuits, spurred him to even 
greater exertions than his interest in his cause 
had previously inspired. He had contrived to 
reason himself into hope, and lU’gued with yet 
more power' and cogency than before. The 
occasional questions of tlie judge, the deep atten- 
tion of the lawyers who crowded the court, were 
compliments more valuable than the applause of 
less select assemblies. When the young orator 
sat down, almost fainting with exhaustion and 
excitement, the court adjourned ; and the leading 
barristers came round to shake liainls with 
Clinton. 

The reply, delivered next day by the Attorney- 
general, resting on more geniiral principle's, was 
less full of learning proper to the sjjecial point, 
and less interesting to the hearers ; but again 
Clinton felt that he was beaten. And lie was 
not mistaken. The court spoke in complimentary 
terms of his argument, but unanimously decided 
against him. 

This time, in quitting the court, Clinton, who 
had left his client at home, had gathered round 
him a knot of lawyers in Westininster Hall, among 
whom was Mr Keaiui. The Attorney-geueral, 
followed at a little distance by Mr Warren, came 
up to them. 

‘Well, Mr Clinton,' said he, ‘I am really 
sorry you have lost your cuusc. It is one of 
those in which law is on one side, and moral 
equity on the other. Your client’s father should 
have made a will.' 

‘I should regret the loss of my cause much 
less,* said Clinton, in a clear and sharp tone, 
audible for several yards around, ‘if it had been 
fairly lost. The case was justly enough decided 
in court ; but out of court, there has been foul- 
play of no common kind.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ said the Attorney- 
general sharply. 

‘Nothing of which you, sir, have or could 
have any cognisance ; but something which is 
perfectly well known to your client* 

Mr Warren reddened with anger, and strode 
up to Clinton with a menacing air. ‘What do 
you dare to insinuate?’ he asked, in a hoarse 
tone, thickened by passion. 

Clinton confronted him firmly. The listeners 

g athered closer, eager to liear what would pass, 
ut determined to prevent violence. Clinton’s 
calmness made it impossible for any one lo 
suppose that his charge was the mere outbreak 
of a loser’s wrath. ‘I insinuate nothing,* he 
said. ‘ I say that there was a will ; that that will 
mysteriously disappeared ; and that, without any 
communication from ns who discovered it, Mr 
Warren was aware, within a very few hours after 
its loss, of all that had happened.* And Clinton 
related the story already known to our I'eailers, 
and the words used by Mr Warren in court. 
The heai'ers looked askance U 2 )oii the accused, 


who, during the narration, had grown compara- 
tively cool. 

‘So!* he said. ‘I think, Mr Clinton, that 
you are somewhat liasty in your conclusions. 
1 am not bound to elucidate your mystery ; but 
I will do so. On the evening to which you 
refer, Mr Linwood’s servant met me near my 
own door. He was in an extreme state of excite- 
ment, and had evidently been drinking. When 
he saw me, he addressed me in a tone of insolence 
and exultation : “ So, Mr Warren, you thought 
to rob my master’s orphan child of her inherit- 
ance 1 You thought that her father had left 
no will. But he knew you better ; there was 
a will, as you will see to-morrow.** Knowing 
from whom he had learned to insult me, and 
seeing the state in which be was, 1 could not 
condescend to be angry with him, but inquired 
what be meant. 1 coubl get no intelligible 
answi'i* — nothing beyond boasts and threats ; and 
1 left the fellow to go his way. It appetirs 
that, on reflection. Miss Linwood’s aclviseiN have 
thought it safer to adhere to their original 
purpose, than to repeat the servant’s story. 
Perlia]).s the will scicjmed to them l(*ss likely to 
stand scrutiny than the Danish marriage.* 

Clinton had the advantage, and he used it at 
once. ‘Thank you, Mr Warren. We shall now 
know from what yxnnt and in what direction 
our researches must be commenced, as we knf>w 
who was the last pf^rson by whom Andrew was 
seen in possession of the will. In the meantime, 
I have to inform you that Miss Lin wood will 
leave the house to-night, anti that her solicitors 
will give up possession to-morrow.* 

Warren saw suspicious looks turned upon him, 
and heart! doubtful wliispcrs, as tluj bystanders 
drew back from his neighbourhood. With a 
great effort, he mastered his rage, and turned 
away white with anger ; while Cliiilon walked 
to tlie door in company with some of his pro- 
fessitmal friends, ami calling a cab, dltive quickly 
to Ids chambers. 

A work which he had been aski*d to review 
lay uj^oii bis table, with a note from tlie editor 
who had sent it, requesting that the notice might 
be forwanled without <lelay. After despatching 
some pressing business that was forced iiptm his 
attention by tlie papers on bis desk, be took the 
volume ill Ids liand, resolving to look through 
it on his way to call upon his client and super- 
intend her removal. As he passetl through the 
Temple grounds on his way to the Strand, he 
opened it. 1 1 was a treatise on Abnormal Mental 
Pbenoinena ; and one of the first passages on 
which the rejider’s eye fell related a case well 
known to students of mental nosology, in which 
a lady, falling into a state of uncoiiaciousness, 
was found, on awakening, to have foi*gottcn 
everything that had happened previously, os 
well as everything and every one that she had 
known. In fact, her memory became a perfect 
blank. She hud, as it were, to begin life mresh ; 
to learn anew the names and faces of her friends, 
reading and writing, and the ordinary duties of 
her station. A year or two later, she again 
became suddenly insensible, and remained so 
for a considerable time. On her second return 
to life, slie was found to have regained her 
first memory, and lost her second. Of eveiy- 
tliiiig that had occurred between the two fits 
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of unconsciouBTicfls, she had absolutely lost all 
recollection ; while she recovered her Knowledge 
of all that she had known previous to the first 
fit. She had subsequently Hoveral fits of a 
trimilar character ; and on each awakening, a 
similar change occurred. So she lived tw’o alter- 
nate lives ; during one of which she was the 
person she had been before the first attack ; 
while during tlie other she resumed the memory 
and the individuality — so to speak — which she 
had acquired betw^een the first and second. 

While musing on this strange story, Olinton’s 
eye was caught by a few sentences on the next 
page: ‘A similar phenomenon is sometimes ob- 
8erved.in sleep ; the dreams of the previous night, 
forgotten during the day, being again recalled 
by the dreamer in his sleeping fancies. So 
instances havti been known in wliich a drunkim 
man, on awakening, has lost all recollections of 
the incidents of his drunken bout, wdiich, how- 
ever, have been recalled during the next period 
of intoAioatioii.* 

Clinton was instantly struck by the possibility 
wliicli these words suggested. Andrew’s absolute 
oblivion of all that had happened during a fit 
of intoxication, which witnesses had represented 
as by no means approaching to unconsciousness, 
was so abnormal as to have excited incredulity in 
all but those most familiar with the old man’s 
devotion to his master’s child. Was it possible 
that bis was one of the peculiarly organised brains 
to whicli the writer referred ; and that, if again 
intoxicated, he migliL remember some inci«lent 
which would enable him to recover the clue to the 
fate of the missing will 1 At all events, the ex- 
periment might be tri(’d. He bailed a cab, snrang 
into it, and drove at full speed towards the liouse 
of the late Mr Linwoofl. 

HERONS AND HERONRIES. 

Amon (1 inland Stalkers or Waders, whicli form 
a pn*tty iiumimius and greatly varied family, 
the common heron, among the larger birds of 
the tribe, is most familiarly known in this 
country. There are also numerous varieties of 
the bird ; but excepting the purple heron, the 
great white heron, the night heron, and some 
of the egret herons — all ot which are but occa- 
sional visitors or stragglers in this country — 
tlie common heron may be said to be the only 
bird of that tribe which makes England a 
permanent residence. It is also fairly w’^ell 
distributed over the most of Europe, a large 
portion of Asia, and the nortluirn parts of 
Ai’rica. In the more northern parts of tne globe 
it is only a summer visitor. 

The lieron Hi (*.3 at a great height ; and from 
Uie somewhat sluggish flapping of the wings, 
the looker-on is apt to think it a bird of tardy 
flight ; but such is not the case ; for after reaching 
the apparently necessary elevation, it is a rapid 
flier. When rising tow^ard that elevation its 
flight is slow and heavy-looking. The angler, 
when moving somewhat stealthily and silently 
by quiet or unquiet waters, occasionally comes 
unawares within a few feet of the bird. This 
is always on the edge of a river or lake wliere 
heron and piscator— both with the same fish- 
catching end in view — are screened from each 
other’s sight by bank or bush ; and in such 


circumstances the startled bird never foils to 
thoroughly startle the angler. It darts out 
almost from his feet with a loud wild sliriek, 
and with neck, wings, and legs stretched to 
their iitmost ; and on such occasions it never 
fails in its terror to splosh the water when rising, 
j Even in such a predicament the bird rises slowly, 
altbough from fear exerting itself to its utmost ; 
thus Hirther showing what has been indicated, 
that it can fly with speeil only when in a high 
altitude. 

It is a large bird. The male measures from 

E oiiit of bill to tip of tail, thirty-nine and a 
alf inches, and the wing-spread is seventy- 
two inches. The female measures a few inches 
less cacli way. When stalking somewhat hur- 
riedly on the prowl for grubs and frogs along 
a river-side, the heron appears perhaps least 
elegant ; but perched aloft in the forest, cither 
at rest or on the alert, or when standing in 
the vrnter on the watch for prey, still and 
silent as a sentinel, there is a gracefulness 
revealed whicli all bird-lovers delight to witness. 
In bright winter days herons are fond of 
sunning and preening themselves on the tree- 
summits of some till sequestered fir planta- 
tion. They will sit for hours at a time thus 
elevated ; and seen against the dark foliage of 
the trees with their feathers all bunched-out 
to the sun, tlusy bulk largely to the eye, and 
form a truly pretty and interesting sight 

The food of lierons consists chiefly of fish, of 
which they generally find a full supply in our 
rivers and lakes. In time of frost, however, 
when river-pools and lakes get ice-covered, they 
feed to a considerable extent on water insects, 
which they find in the shallows and edges of 
rapid streams, wdiere the water is seldom frozen 
over. In such places, the water-cricket or 
creeper, about an incli long, falls a prey to 
the heron ; and the larvie of trout-llics are very 
numerous in sucli places during winter, and 
are eaten by tlu* lier»)n. Several kinds of earth- 
worm are also found in the shallows of rivers 
and small streams, both where the water is 
comiiaratively still, and in the shallower parts 
of briskly running streams, and those also fall 
a prey ; but it is only in severe frosts, or 
when fish are very scarce, that it feeds to any 
considerable cxtiuit on them. These w^orins, bom 
and bred in the river-bed, are the same with 
wdiich trout are found gorged in times of 
flood, when, from the increased strength of the 
swollen streams, the small stones under which 
the worms lie get shifted, causing the dislodg- 
nient of vast numbers of them. The heron also 
feeds on frogs, small toads, and lizards, and on 
mice and water-rats ; hut where fish arc plenti- 
ful, be seldom hunts for any other kind of 
food. 

Fishermen on Tweedside and elsewhere find, 
somewhat to their annoyance, that the heron is 
a confirmed poacher ; for if they do not pro- 
tect by door or wire-grating such wells and 
small side-pools as are used for the keeping of 
live minnows for angling purposes, the heron 
swiftly clears all such preserves. Tlie shores of 
the sea also yield a goodly amount of food for 
herons ; and when the winter is very severe, 
they fly in considerable numbers, and long dis- 
tances, to those food-haunts. In such severe 
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' weather, the herons that haunt tlic for inland 
or upland districts partake of the herbage found 
about springs and well-eyes, but this only when 
they ore very liard pressed by hunger. 

Several naturalists state that tlie heron feeds 
during the night, especially when it is moon- 
light ; but so far as the writer has observed, 
no mituralist has stated that he had sem it 
feeding during the night. The writer has in 
summer-time been veiy many times afoot for 
angling purposes at all houm of the night, and 
this over a stretch of many years; and although 
always residing in a district where herons are 
numerous, and often on the watch for them, he 
never saw ope of these birds feeding during the 
night, nor did he ever start one during the night. 
Ho has, however, repeatedly seen herons fishing 
very late, when the twilight had almost given 
way to darkness, and when the moon had cast 
faint shadows on the streams. But in cases 
where lie waited and watched for a time, lut 
invariably saw the birds leave the water and 
fly off landwards. He has also many a time in 
the summer heard and seen herons flying river- 
wards overhead in the early dawn ; and he 
has times out of number stiirted them on the 
river^B edge when busy at their morning meal, just 
after daylight had fairly mastered the dawn. But 
rooks, jackdaws, gulls, and numerous song-birds 
ore as early astir us the heron, and some of these 
are also seen abroad as lute. Indeed, the black- 
headed gull (in Scotland called the sea-maw), which 
breeds in upland inland mosses, may be heard 
giving call-notes as it flics, during all hours 
of the night, in June and July. From his own 
experience, therefore, the writer jiulges the heron 
to be a verv late and very early fetsder, but not 
a bird that feeds during the night. 

Of late years, falconry has considerably iwived 
in England ; and the heron has always been and 
still is with falconers a favourite bird against 
which they fly their hawks. It can hold its 
own very well against the bold piTcgrine ; and 
the falconer knowing this, almost always flies 
two hawks at a time against it. When, after 
many bold but futile atticks, the hawks at last 
clutch the heron, and the fluttering birds slowly 
descend, the falconer takes rare to be near to 
divert the attention of the hawks before they reach 
the ground, so ns to save tluim from a deadly fight 
when they alight ; for the heron, though somewhat 
helpless when clutched in the air, is a savugti 
fighter on land, and punishes its foes severely. 
The falconer generally ivscucs the heron when 
the birds reach the ground, and sets it free, 
knowing he may have a similar hunt after it on 
a future day. Hawking, therefore, does not in 
these days much reduce the number of herons. 
In the olden time, the bird was generally slain 
when taken by the hawks, and thereafter lodged 
in the larder, for it was prized for the table. 

‘ It was then ranked as royal game, and was pni- 
tected ; and a penalty of twenty shillings was 
incurred by any person who took or destroyed 
its eggs.* This is correct ; but the same writer 
is in error where he states : ‘ Notwithstanding the 
quantity he (the heron) devours, he is always lean 
>and emaciated ; * because, in autumn, herons are 
fleshed, and some are plump. The writer 
wa^^rcsented some time ago with a specimen, 
whicjrvJ®^ving hung a proper length of time. 


was dressed and roasted for dinner. It was 
plump and tempting in appearance, and was 
juicy and tender besides ; but it was so fishy in 
flavour that very little of it was eaten ; and how 
royalty so much relished this bird in the olden 
time is a mystery. It is different with young 
herons taken from the nest ; they make a good 
stew, and arc (juite palatable. 

In a note by the Rev. J. G. Wood in White’s 
Selborii^, he states that ‘there are upwards of 
thirty regular heronries in England.* This seems 
a wonderfully small number for all England. 
Breeding as these birds do in communities and 
on trec‘s, we find tliat in the contiguous counties 
of North umberland, Berwick, and Roxburgh, 
there are twenty-one heronries — a ve,ry large 
number when compared with the number given 
above as for all England. Of the twenty- 
one, however, some of them are very small, 
and the larger run from twenty to thirty 
nests. Early in the century, the heronry at 
Wells, on Rule AVater, Roxburghshire, num- 
bered nearly one hundred nesti The large 
I number of heronries in the three counties named 
may perhaps be accounted for because of the 
I large supply of forxl suitable for herons which 
the streams there afford. The Tweed and its 
tributai’ies, especially the higher tributarujs and 
their small feeders, iis also the Coquet and the 
higher part of the Tyne with their upper 
tributaries, are teeming with fish — trout, smolts, 
minnows, loaches, an<l eels ; and in the beds of 
those waters, the larv;e of trout-flies, and river- 
bottom eartliworms ean, as luis been already 
remarked, always be bad in immense quantities. 
As herons fly long distance's for feeding purposes, 
the small upland streams in these countitis are 
daily visited. The shelter afforded to the birds 
in those counties is also excellent ; for woods are 
large and numerous, and the trees in many of 
them are of huge dimensif)ns. The binls, there- 
fore, are comfortjibly lodged and secured, and live 
besides in a land of plenty. 

The nest of the lieroii is broad and compara- 
tively fiat, and is built on trees. It is made of 
sticks, and is lined with dry grass, wool, and 
other warm materials. Several writers state that 
it contains from three to five and sometimes six 
eggs, whereas two is the usual number ; but some- 
times three young are in a nest, while others 
are found occasionally containing only one young 
bird. When one of the mates is sitting on the 
eggs, it is common for the other to percli beside 
the nest for hours at a time. 

In the Border district of Scotland, few trees 
contain more than three nests ; so that there is 
nothing as regards numbers of nests which can 
compare with the famous heron-oak at Creasy 
Hall of last century, which bore eighty neats. 
Pennant saw it, and wrote to Gillxirt White about 
it ; ami the hitte-r in rej)ly said : ‘ Fourscore nests 
of such a bird on one tree is a rarity which I 
would ride half jis far to have a sight of.* 

Where a selection can be made, the trees pre- 
ferred for nesting purposes are tall beeches. The 
nests are built fiir up, and out on branches which 
look too slender for such bulky nests. They 
are very difficult to reach, both on account of 
the slendeimcss of the branches and the great 
girth of the main stem of most of the neat-trees, 
which makes climbing laborious and precarious. 
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After the trunk has been ascended, tliere can 
scarcely be anything more exciting and nerve- 
trying than to creep out on the slender branches 
and examine and handle a nest of young ones, 
some sixty or seventy feet from the ground. The 
swaying of the slender brunches at such a height, 
at times causes wild thrills of excitement to pass 
through the climber ; and should terror or dizzi- 
ness come over him when so placed, his cliance of 
reaching the ground in safety is small. When the 
young in the nest are reached, they, even though 
nearly featherless, suddenly arch their hmg slender 
necks and strike boldly at the adventurer, their 
beautiful eyes glaring and Hashing the w’hile ; and 
at the.sanie time the parent birds keep circling 
closely round the nest, screaming fiercely, and 
making every few scc<in(ls a wild dash at the 
climber, but always swerving and wheeling off 
when within a few feet of his head. 

The following heron-climbing adventure of 
a brother of the writer’s may fitly close this 
paper. He, along with some other boys, all of 
them from twelve to fifteen years of age, bad 
gone a-nesting. Some heron luists were seen on 
a very tall beech-tree, tlu; lowermost branches 
of which spread from the main stem at nearly 
forty feet Ironi the ground. To eiiahh^ him to 
jiscend this tree,, he had to put climbing-irons, 
locally called sjieilers, on Ins feet ; and as the 
girth of the tree was gniat, he, to enable him to 
get round it in a maniier, got an (uid of a strong 
najikin put into one of Ills hands; and the reverse 
en<l of the napkin was caiTii‘d round the trunk 
of the tree and put into his other outstretched 
hand. He then applied his climbing-irons ; and 
after some hard and well-peiibrmed work, readied 
the first cleft or main branches. He then visited 
the niists, and in a short tiim? returned to the 
cleft with u view of descending the trunk ; but, 
to his dismay, he found he could not cast round 
and catch the napkin, without the aid of which 
he knew he could not get down. For fully half 
an lionr he exerted himself to put it rouml, but 
in vain ; and a feeling of despair began to creep 
over bim as well as his an.xious companions ; and 
what made matters worse was the fact that they 
were on forbid<len ground ; and they \vere tbert‘- 
fure afraid to leave the lieroiiry and usk assistance 
from any person in the neigliboiiiiiood. At last, 
one of the bravest of the little gang, Ned Scott, 
said he would try to save his coiiijiaiiion ; and 
for this purpose, the climhiug-iroiis and napkin 
of the youth on the tree were cast ilowii, for they 
were the only suitable climbing aids jicssessed by 
the company. Ned mounted in the same fashion 
as his friend had done, and after reaching him, 
and fixing how ciach was to act, the descent -was 
carefully commenced. The first climber put bis 
feet carefully on Scott’s shoulders ; and the lattci*, 
wdth great caution and straining every nerve, of 
necessity from the additional weight put on 
him, dug his irons deeply into the tree and 
began slowly to descend. But the boy supported 
was in a highly perilous position. lie stood 
on his friend’s shoulders, and with his hands, 
which could not more than halt encircle the tree, 
clutching and clinging to the bark, the muscles 
of his forearms somewhat aiding him to cling to 
it, he several tinuis swayed and nearly fell, which 
ciiiised a thrill of horror to the onlookers. At 
last the ground was safely reached, where both 


! climbers were received with tears of joy by some 
I of the youngsters, and with gratification by all. 

{ The nails of the first climber were sadly torn in 
the descent. 

BRITISH MILITARY UNIFORMS. 

It would probably surprise many if not most 
people to be told that during the greater part of 
the military history of this nation there was 
neither uniform nor uniformity in the clothing 
I of the army. Yet such is the cjuse. Red, as a 
j soldiers’ colour, cau, however, claim great anti- 
' <iuity, and is even said to have been the choice of 
j Lycurgus for the Lacediemonians. One reiujon 
' for its a<loption may hav(i been that it did not. so 
! readily i*e\ eal the stains of bh>od ; but probably 
1 the chief motive w'as its brilliant appearance. 

In our own country, in earlier times, uniformity 
i of dres.s or colour was an impossibility. The 
, barons and great men who led their retainers 
t<^ battle would each have an individual prefer- 
ence or colour, traditionally associated with the 
I fortunes of his hou.se. There would, of course, 

I be certain fa.'-bions in the armour then worn ; but 
I even in tlii.s mutter, uniformity was so rare ns to 
I be remarkable. Thus, we are told that when 
i Kiclmrd of Gloucester travelled through France 
I to Rome in 1250, be ba<l in his retinue forty 
knights all e([ui])ped alike. 7'hese cavaliers, theii’ 

’• glittering harness shining with golden ornament, 
‘presented a wonderful and honourable show to 
, the sight of the astonished French beholders.* 

. For the common soldiers, there was little care. 
The Welsh who fought at Bannockburn were 
, conspicuous for the ])aucity of their clothing ; 
‘for they well near all naked were,’ is the 
declaration of Barbour. The Welshmen were 
ordered to be clothed uniformly in 1338. ‘Naked 
foot* is the designation applied to B«)me soldiers 
, a little earlier. Some of the modern use.s of j 
, uniform were attained by the adoption of badges I 
! and cognisances. In the second Crusade, the j 
Frenchmen wore red crosses, whilst the English- 
men woi’R white cro.sses. Yet, at the battle of 
Barnet, the Eml of Oxfoid was takem for a , 
; Yorkist, and liis men were beaten from the 
field with niiicli slaughter by their own friends ! I 
In 151.3, Henry VIII., at the siege of Terouenne, 
had with liim ‘six liundred urcliers of the garde* 
all in white gaberdines and caps. In 1^6, the 
yeomen of the household were clothed in red 
cloth. This is said by Sir Sibbald Scott — in , 
; whose work on the British Army most of those 
facts an* recorded — to be the first time that 
, this colour apjHuirs in the mililaiy annals of 
England ; but it had previously been adopted 
for his liousclmhl by llenry V. There wtis an 
. order nuule in the thirty-sixth ymv of Henry 
! VIII. fi>r ‘every man sowdyer to haue a cote 
I of blew clothe, after suclie fashion as all fote- 
I men’s cotes be made here at London, to serve 
: His Majestic in this jorncy, and that the same 
■ he garded [that is, decked or ornamented] with 
redde clothe, after such sorte as others be made 
here.’ The distiuguishing badge, however, was 
the cross of St George ; and if a soldier neglected 
i to bear this, and was slain, ‘lie that so woundeth 
I or slayeth him shall bear no pane therefore.* 

The great slaughter of the Scots at the battle 
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of Pinkie Clench is said to have becjii due to the 
uniformity of dress, ‘wherein the Lurdcin was 
in a manner all one with the Lord, and the 
Loim with the Laird ; ’ so that, os there was 
appai*enlly little chance of ransom, they all 
Bunered a common death. 

In 1570, when some artificers were sent from 
liancashire to Ireland, they were dressed in white 
cloth, ornamented with two laces of crewel, one 
of red, and the other of green. The next year 
there was a levy of tliree hundred men in that 
county, and their coat was a pale-blue Yorkshire 
broadcloth with two stripes of yellow or red 
cloth, a vest of white Holmes fustian, pale-blue 
kersey skirts with two stripes of yellow or rod. 
They had garters or points at the knees, stock- 
ings of white kersey, and shoes with large ties. 
Over this dr(*.s 3 wei-e worn the breastplate, gfu'get, 
and headpiece that still remained of defensive 
armour. In 1684, sad green colour or russet is 
prescribed for soldiers going to Ireland. In 
1585, the city of London e(|ui[)ped a body of 
red-coated soldiers for service in the Low 
Countries. A few years earlier, in 1580, the 
Bishop of Chester, in conjunction with the 
dean and chapter, furnished some cavalry for Irish 
service, and these were furnislied with red cloaks. 
The buff coat, made of tough leather, from its 
hue gave rise to the name, and was much worn 
in the sixteenth and sciventc’cnth centuries. 

In the Civil Wav, vai'ious colours were in 
use. Sir John Suckling’s men wore a wliitti 
doublet, a scarlet coat, and a hat with a sc^irlet 
feather. John Hampden’s iiicii wore green coats ; 
and so did those of Lord Northampton, wlir> 
belonged to the same county. Lord Eobarts’ 
red coats. Colonel M(iyrick’s gray coats. Lord 
Saye’s blue coats, may all be cited. A red regi- 
ment of the Parliamentary army w’as surprised 
by the king at Brentford, and then the gray 
coats showed themselves ‘most exquisite plun- 
derers.’ King Charles and Prince liupert had 
each a body-guard in red coats. 

In a letter written by Lawrence Oliphant, 
laird of Gask, 6th November, 1777, he describes 
a relic of the old costume of the Royal Scottish 
Archers : ‘ It is pretty odd if my coat be the 
only one left, especially as it was taken in the 
*46 by the Duke of Cumberland’s plunderers ; 
and Miss Annie Graeme, Inchbrakie, thinking 
it would he regretted by me, went boldly out 
among 4itbe soldiers and i-ecovcrcd it from one 
of them, insisting with him that it was a lady’s 
riding-habit ; but, putting her hand to the 
breeches to take them too, lie, with an anathema, 
asked if the lady wore breeches. They had 
no fringe, only green lace, as the coat ; the 
knee buttons were worn open, to show the white 
silk puffed out as the coat-sleeves ; the garters 
green. The officers’ coats had silver lace in place 
of the green silk, with tlie silver fringe con- 
siderably deeper ; white thread stockings, as fine 
as could be got. All wore blue bonnets (the 
officers, velvet;, tucked up before, on which was 
placed a cockade of, I think, a green and white 
ribbon by turns, the bughts kept out with wire, 
and in the midde a white iron plate with the 
St Andrew’s cross painted on it’ 

The great Duke of Wellington was interested 
in this branch of military antiquities. Lord 
Mahon wrote to Macaulay, asking : ‘ Pray, when 


was the British army for the first time clothed 
in red? That was the inquiry addrc»ssed to me 
yesterday by no less a person than the Duke of 
Wellington. I answered that I did not know 
exactly, but imagined it to be in the reign of 
Oharle.s 11. The Duke seemed to think that it 
was earlier, and that ]Monk’s troops, for example, 
were redcoatn. What say you?* Macaulay 
replied in the following brief but characteristic 
note : 

Albany, May 19, 1861. 

Dear Mahon — The Duke is certainly right. 
The army of the Commonwealth was clothed in 
red. Remember llwiibras : 

So Cromwell with dooy» oaths ami vows 
Swore all the Coinmoiis out of th* House ; 

Vowed that tlu5 redcoats would disband. 

Ay, marry, would they, at command ! 

And trolled thorn on, and swore, and swore, 

Till the army turned them out of door. 


Evci* yours truly, 


T. B. Macaulay. 


Macaulay scarcely makes out liis case, for, as 
we have seen, in the Civil War the regiments 
varied in the colour of their costume. There 
was a ‘red royalist’ regiment, as well as one of 
‘ red republicans.’ Red, it is clear, was not 
regarded either as a royal or national colour in 
any exclusive sense. Red appears to have been 
definitely adopted both for the guards and the 
line in the reign of Queen Anne, ’flui black 
cockade was a<ldcd under Georges II. The red 
strifie on the sides of the troiiscTs dates only from 
1834. 

As late as 1093, the infantry wore clothed in 
gray, and the drumnuTs in scarlet. Hence, the 
change now jiroposed to be made in the colour 
of the regimental uniforms, and which has lately 
been the subject of much discussion, is, after all, 
only reverting to an older fashion. Another 
proof is thus afforded of the fact that there is 
nothing new under the sun. 

CURIOSITIES OF CRICKET. 

Cricket itself is a curiosity to most foreigners. 
French, Spanish, and Portuguese writers, besides 
those of other countries, hiiv(i described it with 
bewildering vagueness and misleading exaggiira- 
tions. A Spaniard, wdio desired to make his 
fellow-countrymen familiar with the game, said : 
‘Two iiosts ai'e placed at a great distance from 
one another. The player close to one of these 
posts throws a large baU to the other pai’ty, 
who awaits the hall, to send it far w’ith a small 
stick with which he is armed ; the other players 
then run to look for the ball, and while the 
search is going on, the party who struck it 
runs incessantly from post to post.’ This is 
only part of the description ; hut the rest is 
much like it. If we did not know that cricket 
was the subject of the sketcli, we should think 
the writer was explaining some gome with which 
we are not familiar in this country. 

But cricket has its curiosities, and scarcely 
a season passes without something happening 
which adds to the list of novelties. The frontis- 
piece to Parry’s Second Voyage in Search of a 
North-west Passage represents a cricket-matcdi 
being played on tbe ice between the crews 
of the Hecla and the Fury, This was in 
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March 1823, a month when it is not cus- 
tomary to play cricket in England. Cricket has 
also been played where grass would not grow, 
and where sand or gravel has been a substitute 
for the green turf which the cricketer loves. 
It must have been very hot at Ilong-kong in 
October 1874, when, during a match, the middle 
stump was bowled out, but the two bails re- 
mained in their original position. Tlie varnish 
had glued the bails together. This has happened 
even in milder latitudes. 

Matches between women ju’c not very common, 
but a number of them have been playcMl. They 
have gen (‘Tally been cither for sums of money 
or on^ behalf of public charities. In 1823, a 
match was played in Norfolk betwcicui eleven 
married women and eleven single ones. The 
stakes were a pair of gloves each ; and the 
married women won. 

Among peculiar sides, the family Elevens may 
be mentioned. Some families are very I'amous 
for their cricketing abilities, but it does not 
often liappen that eleven of their meniluirs art; 
prepared to take the field against opponents. In 
18C7, eleven of Lord Lyttelton’s family played 
the Bromsgrove Qrammar-scliool. The family 
was victorious by ten wickets. The Ctesars, the 
Ijiibbocks, and others with well-known names, 
have played family matches. 

At one time, the famous B. El<*vcn were able 
to meet the btist of England. These play(‘rs all 
liad names which began with'B. From JROo 
to 1837 twelve matches were played by the 
Bs. Players ciime and players went, but the pre- 
(jinijicnce of the celebrated initial continued. Such 
names as Beaiiclerk, Budd, BeJdliam, Beagley, 
and Broadbridge, will suggest the strength of 
the side. 

When matches "were jdayed for money, bingle 
wi(jket w'iifl far more, common than it is now. 
Sometimes a celebrated ydaycr would have two 
or three opponents, and occasionally one man 
would play an Eleven. This hap])ericd in ]83(> 
at Nottingham, when S. Kedgate met and 
defeated eleven of the ivensington Club, lledgate 
made twenty-four in his two innings ; but the 
other side made only ten. 

There have been many ex])edicnts tried for 
the purpose of equalising the chances of two 
sides, when one set of playci-s w(‘r(’ known to 
be superior to the others. Mfitches against odds 
are well known. At one time the All-England 
Eleven were constantly meeting cigliteens and 
twenty-twos. This custom is fast passing away. 
County cricket is taking its place. In the year 
1834, a novel expedient was tried at Nottingham. 
Eleven of that town met thirttien of Bingham. 
Nottingham was to liave the ordinary two 
iiiiiings, and Bingliam was to have four. 
Nottingham won by eight wickets. It is said 
that this and the return match were the only 
ones ever played in which the odds were four 
innings to two. 

Some years ago, there were two wandering 
Elevens consisting of one-armed and one-legged 
men. The first match between cricketers of this 
kind took place in 1811. It was for one thou- 
sand guineas, and all the men were pensioners 
of Greenwich Hospital. The one-arm side won.. 
Their opponents were continually breaking or 
losing their wooden supports. 


Sometimes the matches for money were genuine ; 
but frwjuently the money was only protended to 
be staked, in order to increase the interest in the 
public mind. Old advertisements of cricket- 
matches often state that a great deal of money 
depends upon the game. It was thought that 
players would be m(n*e likely to do their best if 
they were playing for money. This, however, 
was a great mistake. Matches are now contested 
as kee nly as possible, when nothing but honour 
is played for. 

At the present time. Left-arm would have a 
])oor chance against the best llight-arm Eleven 
which could be luit in the field. The Left-arm 
would do very well for howling, but the batting 
would be w(‘iik. But the match has been pluyeil, 
and the full strength of the countiy has been 
divided between the two Elevens. 

Another distinction between sides is Married 
and Single. The beginning of the alphabet has 
been pitted against tlie latter part — A to K 
against L to Z. Dining the last few years, a 
good match Avas made between Over thirty and 
Under thirty. In 1810, a similar match was 
phi^’cd, but it was between Over thirty-eight and 
Under thii’ty-eight. 

Single counties have played the rest of Eng- 
land ; just as ill the early days of cricket, a single 
club Av<jukl hold its own against everybody else. 
Hambledon against Engdand, with llambledon 
A’ictovious, is recorded in the early annals of 
cricket. The time has gone when any single 
county is strong enough to contend against all 
the others. 

Some Avoiiderful scores have been made at 
cricket ; but in 1882 the Orleans Club beat all 
pivvious records. Against Rickling Green, they 
scored nine hundred and twenty in one innings. 
There are many casi‘s known in whiidi nothing 
has been scored in an innings ; so that is a record 
which cannot be beaten. One of the highest 
individiijil innings ever played is that of Mr W. 
N. Itoe, four hundred and llftee'ii fur Emmanuel 
liong Vacation Club, against Cains Long Vaca- 
tion Club, on July 12, 1881. 

There are peculiar ways in which a man 
can be ‘out’ at cric.ket. Jii a match beturcen 
England and Sussex, Broadbridge threw his 
bat at an off-ball ; he hit the ball, and Avas caught. 
This is said to have lost the match for Sussex. 
Several times it has happened that batsmen 
have ])layed the ball into their own pockets. 
Batsmen have been out because their hats or caps 
fell upon the wicket and knocked the bails off. 
But batsmen have been in as wonderfully as they 
have been out The ball has been seen to go 
betAA-een the stumps without removing the bails, 
and yet Avhen the ball has been placed between 
them, it has seemed impossible for this to happen. 
Bails have been known to b(i knocked off, and to 
liaA^e fallen back upon the wickets. But this is 
ail event which very seldom happens. 

A long list of extras does not look well in a 
cricket score. Some years ago, in a match at 
Chatham betAvecn the Royal Engineers and The 
Establishmiiiit, there were one hundred and one 
extras, lii 1842, the Gentlemen of Kent played 
the Gentlemen of England at Canterbury, and 
there were one hundr^ and fifty-nine extras in 
tlie mutch. 

In Australia it is common to adjourn matches 
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over Sunday, and play them out during the follow- 
ing week. 'I'liia has scdilom been done in England. 
Ill country matches there is sometimes an adjourn- 
ment from Saturday to Sfiturday. But perhaps 
the longest adjournment ever known was at Stoke 
Down, in Hampshire. A match was commenced 
on July 23d, and adjourned, after three days’ 
playing, till June 28th of the following year. 
This was in the last century. 

One of the most remarkable matches ever played 
took place at Shillinglee Park in 1843. On one 
side were the Earl of Winterton’s Elevtui, and 
thirty-seven labourers on the other. The Eleven 
won by five wickets. But this match was outdone 
tliree years after, when the same Eleven contended 
against fifty-six labourers. This time, however, 
the match was not finished. 

OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

SEASONABLE ADVICE TO BATHERS. 

The Royal Humane Societ}^ in its recently 
issued Re])ort, gives the following useful advice 
to swimmers and bathers : ‘ Avoid bathing within 
two hours after a meal. Avoid bathing when 
exhausted by fatigue, or from any other cause. 
Avoid bathing when the body is cooling after 
perspiration. Avoid bathing altogether in the 
open air if, after having been a short time in 
the water, it causes a sense of chilliness with 
numbness of the hands and feet. Bathe when 
the body is warm, provided no time is lost in 
Getting into the water. Avoid chilling the body 
oy sitting 


in boats after having been in the. water. Avoid 
remaining too long in the water — leave*, the. wiite.r 
immediately there is the slightest feeling of chilli- 
ness. The vigorous and strong may biithc early 
in the morning on an empty stomach. The young 
and those, w-ho are weak had better bathe two or 
three hours after a meal ; the best time for such 
is from two to three hours after breakfast. Those* 
who are subject to attacks of giddiness or faintness, 
and those who suifer from jjalpitation and othe.r 
sense of discomfort at the heart, should not bathe 
without first consulting their medical adviser.’ 

the SALMON PRODUCE OF CANADA. 

The value of the rivers of Canada as food- 
producing sources is daily increasing ; and later 
statistics of the salmon -fishings on the Columbia 
River give some indication of the rapidity with 
which this branch of comnierai is de.vclojdng. 
There arc thirty-six canneries along this river, 
nearly all of whic.h are at the town of (Jo- 
lumhio, situated at its mouth. Several of the 
companies engaged in the fisheries have a hun- 
dred boats, and about seven thousand men are 
employed. The caj)ital invested is about four 
hundred thousand pounds. In 1882, five hundred 
and thirty-five thousand cases of saliuon were 
jmcked, which would yield five hundred and fifty- 
six thousand pounds, giving a very considerable 
profit. The salmon are packed in one-pound cans, 
and fortv-eight cans make a case. The men 
employed are chiefly Greeks, Portuguese, and 
Russiau Finns. Considering that there is a 
wholesale destruction of salmon in the Columbia 
River by traps and wlieels, the continued run of 
the fish is very surprising. The salmon ore 


scooped ill by tin*. wh(*.e.ls, and thrown into a 
chute, down which they slide into water-bo.\e8, 
and find themselves on shore. This system of 
fishing is very inexpensive and strongly destruc- 
tive, as the fish are killed, and those which are 
too small to be canned are thrown away. One 
wheel will cast upon the shore from three thou- 
sand to four thousand pounds of fish in twenty- 
four hours. A movement is on foot to suppress 
this practice., as well as the violation of the law 
which forbids fishing from Saturday at sundown 
till Monday morning. It is proposed to establish 
a hatchery ; and seeitig that the canneries have 

S acked from four hundred thousaiul to five hun- 
red thousand cases yearly, simply from fish that 
CB(*.api*d to tlie.ir natural spawning-grounds, it can 
easily he surmised what may he done when a 
hatciiery has been established. It is calculated 
that at least a million rases annually could he 
taken, and the world supi»lied with the fish. In 
fifteen years, salmon to the value of over four 
million pounds has been shipped from the 
Coluinhia River. The fishing season lasts for 
four months, bi*ginning with the closing week 
of Ajii il. 

ON THE H K I D 0 E. 

It was young Robin anil his love 
Stood on a Bridge at cven-song ; 

Night’s countless lamps were lit al)Ove ; 

Below, the. streamlet slid along. 

Across the rail she lightly leant, 

And gazed into the quiet stream, 

'Wherein she saw wdth deep content 
The buried stars rcHccted gleam ; 

But never stars shone half as bright 
As Elsie’s eyes, that siimmer nlglit. 

Around her taper waist, an arm — 

Her gallant Robin’s gently lay ; 

In place and liour tliere lurked a charm, 

Tliat owned no kinshij) to the day. 

Familiar sounds upon the gale 
AVere softly wafted to the ear, 

And from the darkness of the vale, 

The love-lorn mavis fluted clear ; 

But sweeter than the song he sung. 

The words that trembled on her tongue. 

The shadows deepen in the dell ; 

Weird bats athwart the water jday ; 

And on the fitful breezes swell 
The village church-hells far away. 

Through all tlie windings of the glade, 

The stately trees, like phantoms stand ; 

W’^hilst Love was loading man and maid 
Far onwards into fairyland ; 

And neither had on earth a part, 

Save only in the other's heart ! 

Anon, from yonder wooded ridge, 

The cold moon climbs the blue cxiianse, 

She glorifies the rustic bridge, 

Her beams upon the brooklet dance ; , 

• She softly winds about the twain 
The radiance of her liquid light, 

As though, for lovers, she would fain 
Create a fairer day from night. 

Her silver signet —nothing loth — 

She sets upon their plighted troth ! 

F. B. Bovetok. 
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RIVER-SIDE REFLECTIONS. 
Some entliiisiaptic aver tlial a true votary 

of their art can never he a bad man, the influences 
that surround the pastime being so genial. It is 
certain that to be a good trout or salmon angler, 
a man must possess a combination of qualities 
that go far towards the making of good men ; 
and this may be inferred inversely from the fact 
that so many good anglers are most successful 
men of business. The angler must bo thoughtful 
and f'arnest in liis vocation, industrious, patient, 
and persti voting. He must lise early, work late, 
and bn ready to endure many liardsbips. lie 
must handle his rod daintily, watch carefully 
over his tackle, and advance warily upon his 
game. He may rise early and trudge fur, to 
find another man on his favourite cast ; he may 
fish all day, get only one chance at a salmon and 
lose it by striking too slow, too fast, or too 
heavily ; by a carelessly tied knot, or a faulty 
reel. Wlicii the salmon is fairly hooked, there 
is danger in the first wild rush and in the rapid 
return, in the whirl aloft and in the passing of 
the rocky ledge. No two fish act exactly alike 
when hooked, and no regiilai’ line of procedure 
can be followed ; head, hands, and feet must all 
be on the alert for emergencies, and after an 
exciting chase, that may ]i{\ve taxed all a man’s 
powers, and left bis heart thumping in his throat, 
W’hen the quarry is run done, and the liattle 
seems won, tlie greatest care and j^atience must 
be brought to bear on the landing of the prize ; 
for our angler learns by experience how the 
consummation of long-cherished hopes may be 
dashed from him at the lust moment by a 
blundering stroke of the gaff, or an ill-guided 
gravelling of his exhausted fish. Thus, with its 
hopes and fears, there is rare mental training in 
the pursuit, witli abundant fresh air and whole- 
eome exercise to give the sport a keen relish. 

It is with the finest tackle and the 
smallest hooks that most trout are caught, and 
it is nut always an imaginary big fish that so 
frequently escapes. Alas ! how many a shabby 


dish of trout has been dubiously seasoned by the 
glowing relation about the ‘fine large fellow’ 
that had so nearly come to adorn the breakfast- 
table. 

The entliusijism of anglers is a quality little 
understood by those who cannot sluire it, and its 
attendant weaknesses have long been a standard 
subject of ridicule. When sensible men of 
mature years travel two or three hundred miles, 
to toil day after day, in and out of water like 
amphibia, cold, tired, and hungry it may be, for 
the mere chances of catching a few little trout 
which could be bought at a twentieth part of the 
cost ; >>’11011 he labours as lie never labours during 
tlie rest of his life, till back imd arras ache, and 
legs are weary laden with wet waders and 
iinwieldly boots, which he has dragged about tin* 
river six or seven hours daily ; when he has paid 
his gillie five shillings j)cr day, and hotel expenses 
— including the right to kill salmon — at four 
times that price, and yet goes home, without 
having exercised the privilege paid for, still 
admiring bis fine fishing-gear, and still dreaming 
of returning on the first fiivourable opportunity 
to go through a somewhat similar ordeal, other 
men not so affected may be excused for looking 
upon angling as a strange infatuation, and even 
hinting that if sucli vagaries were practised in 
every-tlay life, the man’s friends should have him 
‘ chared for.’ 

Such weaknesses, however, arc not confined to 
anglers ; they are widespread and deep-rooted in 
our race. The cricket and the football player 
exhaust their utmost powers in pursuit of their 
sport, forgetful of dangers that not nnfrequently 
kill or maim companions ; the bowler on the 
groen, and the curler on the ice defying the wintry 
blast, run wild over the destinies of their bits of 
wood and stone ; artists an<l authors coop and 
crumple themselves up late and soon, often breath- 
ing bad air, and blearing their eyes over ‘miser- 
able books,’ many of them having as poor and 
rubbishy a basket to show when the day is done 
as the poor fishermen. Grave men who sit in 
poi'liament watching the framing of laws to 
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rcguliite t]jc lives of millions of their fellows, 
grow feverishly impatient for the close of that 
important work when the 12th of August draws 
near, and soon after may be found in damp and 
dreary haggs on Highland moors, ‘ despising wind, 
and rain, and fire,’ watching more intently for 
the passing flight of the muirfowl, and more 
excited over a ‘ winged ’ bird, than they would be 
over a bill ‘winged’ in its final passage through 
the House of Commons ; while by-aud-by the Mte 
of the counties turn out in red -coal gala costume, 
mounted on high-stepping cosily cliargers, to gallop 
in break-neck danger over fence and fallow, bog 
and ditch — a host ol‘ hounds, horses, men, and even 
ladies, in a wild craze over a poor I'righlened fox. 
All of which only deinonstrales— .‘is is done in 
many other fields — th.at there is a something in 
our natures craving for special excitements, and 
prone to occ-zisional extravagances, I’cfusing to be 
alwa 3 's subjected to the mem^ured rules and sober 
gait of grave u'isdom and cool pliilosoplij^ 

To return to the anghu’, it is not by lake 
and river only that his enthusiasm breaks forth. 
When the season comes on, the disease is apt to 
permeate his w*hole life and conversation. On the 
slightest provocation, his talk is of rods and flies ; 
while in travelling, the beauti('s of a country merge 
in fine trouting streams and grand Bjilmon pools. 
The conversation at table in many a conntr}' 
residence where angling friends are met, is 
amusingly and amazingly fishy ; in an angler’s 
hotel, it must often be beyond endiiiance to the 
traveller who cannot share tlie interest or find 
a pleasing study in the ra])t enthusiasm of his 
neighbours. "IVliihi the faruiers’ talk is of cattle, 
sheep, and turnips, the. angling folks talk tirelessly 
of bull-trout, grilse, or grayling, how, where, with 
what, and when they are to be taken ; of roads 
to lovely lakes, of losses and of takes ; and it 
must be admitted there is a not uncommon 
tendency to tell ‘big fishing stories.* Even 
counting-houses may be disturbed in summer- 
time ; keen men of business forgetting for a 
while their interest in the m.‘U‘kets, to run off 
in romancing raids across the Border. Our 
London humorist’s destjription of John Bright 
behind the Speaker’s chair at Westminster, show- 1 
ing off his new salmon-rod and stock of flies to 
Mr Forster, was a pardonable exaggeration, 
doubtless written by one who had din(‘d and 
wined where fishing feats and flies had engrossed 
the talk of men from whom better things had 
been expected. As illustrative of the intentiioBs 
of the angling mind on the details of the sport, 
here is a personal experience. Complimenting 
a Scottish fisherman one day on his success in 
landing a grilse and sea-trout in rapid succession 
from a small clear river, he smiled delightedly, and 
proudly held up a very mite of a hook, saying : 
‘Ay, there’s tlje heiik ; ye ’d maybe hardly believe 
it, sir, but I lay waken all night composing that 
fly.’ This lying awake o’ nights, angling, design- 
ing, and planning how to circumvent fish, is no j 


uncommon thing ; and many an angler’s wife 
has had to rescue her husband from a night- 
mare struggle ill deep waters with a monster 
salmon. 

As to the poetical associations connected with 
the. pastime, anglers are apt to get their passion 
and their poetry inextricably mixed together, 
tj*yiiig hard to persuade themselves as well as 
others that the beauties of nature form a great 
part of the charm of angling. This is especially 
necessary w’hen the sport is poor, as it too fre- 
quently is in these days when every water is so 
well oecuiiiofl ; but where the p.assion is ‘.fairly 
developed, the poetry is only the little foot-page 
attemhint. Tlie angler goes to the river with his 
mind so bent on capturing fish, that he commonly 
has little time to think about the beautiful. It 
is the old deep-set hereditary instinct for the 
pursuit of prey — inhiu'cnt in most men from a 
long ancestry whose lives di*pended on i1 — that 
Jiolds dominion over him ; and say what w'e may, 
it is this ‘grand passion’ which makes angling 
so absorbing a pursuit. A Border fiirmcr being 
t<ild by a visitor that his hill-pasture seemed 
scanty for the stock upon it, replied philoso- 
phically : ‘Ay, ay, that may be sac; hut the 
beasts hac a grand view.’ Views here, or views 
there, .anglers, like cattle, can only be nourished 
on more permanent pasture. Yet there are 
brejithing times in ihii chase, when they may 
fully realise the glories that surround them. 

It is the 28lh d.'iy of May ; a fine rain has 
fallen in the night, and a full flowing river is 
before us. The lish are not biting, however — no 
one can yet tell ivhon they will, or wljy they 
do not when they evidently ought to, any more 
than they can explain why the lightning has 
aflinity for a«h more than for other trijcs ; so 
we leave (3iir friend, who is a most resolute 
man, to do the fisliiiig, while wo rest on the 
gj-assy bank to enjoy tlu'. surroniidings. And 
what wealth there is to revel amongst. Sunshine 
and cloud are fleeting over earth and sky, with 
a life-giving breeze ‘ fresh as the morning,’ 
rippling tlie broad swift-flowing river, and 
murmuring ple;isantly among the trees in tlic 
wooded hank opposite, where the lively little 
tly-catchers w\arble joyously their .snatches of 
sung. It is one of those delightful days which 
make a Scottish summer haunt the mimiory from 
boyhood to age, the sunshine of "wliich lingers 
lovingly in our he.arts, swijetening like tho 
fragrances of childhood’s flowers— a whiff of which 
bring.'* back from early days a train of Inappy 
thoughts —a golden treasure laid up against many 
rainy days ; a day deliciously cool, bright and 
inspiriting beyond anything we ever brcyxthe in 
simiiicr climes. Earth and air are full of joyous 
life, the woods are bursting into leaf, their hanks 
arc blue with hyacinths, and the west wind is 
laden with their sweets. The swallows flit in 
endless rounds athwart the pool, now a host, 
now i'or a moment gone ; and now they speed in 
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rapid trains with wind an<l stream, till (|uick 
as thoiiglit they whirl up and backwards like 
dry leaves in a blast, their graceful flight beauti- 
ful to th(! eye, and their twittering song plcfising 
to the ear. 

Surely all the swallows are having high holiday 
by the river to-day. Brown sand-martins, black 
and bronzed chimney-swallows spreading their long 
forked tails, and house-martins whose snow-white 
tail-coverts fliish like* glints of light dancing over 
thii dark wattirs. The swift too is here, swifte.-t 
of swallows, cutting the air rapidly with its sabns 
liko wdngs — as though that were its mission and 
to be done quickly — uttering its shrill cry as it 
speeds^on, quick of nerve and (‘ye. beyond our con- 
ception, capturing its airy prey wJiih*. shooting 
onward sharp as an arrow from the bow and tire- 
less on the Avings of tire wind. There are pie«l 
and yellow wagtails flitting and tripping about, 
anxious and busy, ]>iping plaintively, full of 
family cares, and (jager in providing for family 
Avants. Quick and daintily they tii»pet over the 
stones, flirting tlieir long tails and dashing into 
mid-air to seize the startled flies ; yet quick as 
our (^ye is upon tliern, they are olf across tin*. 
i'iv('r. Surely, to wibl things all men po.sscss 
‘the (‘.vil eye;’ for, exc(‘])ting ‘bonnie Kilnmny,’ 
or other Ixiings Avbose nrl)s have been blessed by 
beavenly sights and oidy spi'sk ]ov(‘ to the wild 
and the tann*, all wild animals sijem to dread the 
gaze of mail. 

Vonder is a Avatcr-ous{*l on tlie. rocky margin 
opposite, under an overliangiiig ash, dipping bis 
wiiite breast so persistingly to the water, that one 
might Biipi)os(*, lie Avas courtesying liis best to bis 
shadow there, in an ‘After you, sir !’ invitation to 
drink. The. flue old thorn trees in thcgle.be above, 
are Avhiteiiing Avitli ‘ tlu*. May,’ and the mellow 
noks of th(i merle can ho li(;ard from one c»f them, 
mellow, hut ratlmr nujiiotoiious in their repetitions. 
Now there is a flight of gulls following the 
windings of the stream, and one, after another, as 
they i)ass some floating object in the Avater, they 
stoop and beat the. air for a Avliile., on Avliitt*. up- 
lifted Avings, hovering ImAvk-likc; for a moment, 
and then p.‘issing, each on its airy Avay. Noav a 
sandpiper flits cpiick ainl silently uji the river, 
noiseless enough Avlicii nesting, at other times a 
Avliinip(‘ring, loud-comjdainiiig bird — like some 
other bipeds — tliinking it has got all the cares and 
troubles of life, and that the Avorld ought U) know 
it ; and high above, the broad -Avinged heron sends 
forth bis fitful skreigh, sailing aAvay to s(»nie 
s(iq mastered fisliing-grouiid ; a silent iisb<*r, that 
sets liiinself motionless as stock or stone till some 
iiiiAvary.trout or parr glides w’itliiii the ligli tiling- 
stroke of liis great spear. A Avcird-lookiiig bird 
as lie stiiiids on the big gray bould(*r by the, 
silent jjool, defc^ctivc of ear, but A^dtll an eye 
quick as light ; clumsy of flight W’lien startled, 
but once aloft, sailing (‘.'isy and majestic Avitli 
ontstret(died shanks, over meadow and moor ; 
privileged to fish many forbidden waters, Avaiting 
lor no stilted trjiins, but going and coming at 
his OAvn §weet Avill by deviems, ever- varied roiiti's, I 
and Avith no fear of complaints at ‘ The Heronry * 
of fishing too lat(*. o’ nights. This is no fancy 
picture, but a sunny river-side experience which 
might be extended ; but while aa"(*, note the. passing 
fliglit of many birds, our friend is catching fish, 
and a beautiful eea-troiit has just flashed his 


silvery sides before us. This, with the sight of 
our oAvn basket empty on the green — like the 
covered dish served up to the olcl Border reiver 
with only a pair of spurs — reminds us it is time 
to mount ancl ride to catch a prey. 

ONE FALSE, BOTH FAIR; 

OR, A HARD KNOT. 

CHAPTER XXX. — SIR PAGAN DINES AT HOME. 

Sir Pagan, for a Avond(*r, diiu^d at home on the 
day succec'diiig that Avhich had Avitness(».d his 
sister’s friiiilcsM visit to Leominster House. The 
baronet’s habits, as lias been prcA'iously mentioned, 
W'ore eminently undoniestic. He rarely partook 
of any meal, save breakfast, beneatli the shelter 
of his oAvn roof. But now he had come hack, 
that very afternoon, as fast as steam could bring 
him along the iron way, from a three? days’ 
absence, in the. North ; and being in hi^h good- 
humonr, lie had taken pity on his sisters loneli- 
ness, and now sat opj)osit{*, to her at his oavh 
somoAA’hal shabbily apjioiuted dinner-tabh*, on that 
sultry August ev(*ning. Those two were not^ 
perhaps, very eougi‘nial company to one another. 
Brothers, as a rule, have not much to say to their 
sistei*s ; though nowliere, \vh(*n involved in money 
troubles, or e.rosse<l iu love, d<j th(*y find a confidant 
so loyal and so patient as a sister is proud to 
be. On this (»ocasion, Sir Pagan aa’Hs unu''ually 
tiilkatiA'c. 

‘ Kiia\H‘smirp,’ he said more than once, ‘didn’t 
turn out half-bad — not half- had ; might have 
b(*,c*n better, though ; hiit J felt, wlicm T left York, 
as if liKjk w^as going to change* Avith me.’ 

This poor siinjile DeA'oushire baronet had a 
lialf-lieatben Inlicd’ in luck, akin to tlie Jioinaiis 
fatalistic faith in Diva Fortuna. He lia«l just 
returiuMl from a great combing roiit(*st in the 
North, and the qunlilh'd siicce.ss Avliich lie had 
nu'.t Avith seemed of good augury to him. 

His .sist(?r knew no more of e.oursiiig matches 
and racing events than she did of mathematics. 
But sb(* felt tliat she ought to care for the pursuits 
that interestc*d lier brother so much, the more 
BO as Sir Pagan was so kind and lenient, in his 
rough Avay, to her. And she remembered the 
sleek, Blender greyhounds at CaiA*.AA', and how 
gratefully they liad looked iiji at her, Avith their 
gloAving hazel eyes, wiieii Avitli her soft liand she 
had cai*esse.d those intelligent Insids of tlieiiu 
Even noAV, old Dart, the grand black greyhound, 
too old for moorlami scam|)e.rs, Avas dividing liis 
attentions betAveeii bis niitsUa* and the gentle 
girl who had patted biiii and talked soothingly 
to him many a day in far-off Devon. 

‘I wish, brother,’ she said, ‘that Prince Arthur 
— King Arthur, is it ? — had w’oii the Cup.’ 

‘He didn’t do it; but he ought; and if the 
judge, hadn’t hei*!! a blind old buzzard, he w’ould 
have seen that the other dog didn’t run fair in 
that last double ; and then*. Avere, hundreds on 
the ground avUo thought like me,’ returned Sir 
l^agaii, as earnestly as if life and death depended 
on the observance of technical rules by a set of 
swift greyhounds contending unconsciously for 
the profit of their owmers. ‘But,* added Sir 
Pagan, rising from his chair, ‘ it AA'-asu’t, os I said, 
half-bad. Prince Arthur got a second place, if 
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lie got no iiKn-L* ; and \Ve.«toii, my traiiiur, yon 
Ivjiow— a deep fellow, Weston — feels certain for 
the great prize next month on the Che.4er llooJee. 
Anyhow, we’ll hope so. — But sit still, inj^ dear, 
sit still.’ 

And his sister did sit still. She was used now* 
to her brother and his queer ways, one of which 
was that, when he had to think, it seemed iiicuni- 
hent on Sir Pagan to jump up and walk about 
the room with quick strides, .as lie w.as doing then. 
It realiv' did appear as though tlie baronet’s 
sluggi-sh brains could not work unless Ills strong 
muscles were in motion. It w;is after dinner 
by this, and the frugal des-sert, which nobody 
wanted, stood uselessly on the table ; but Sir 
Pagan’s claret glass was more than half-full, and 
he had swallowed but very litth* of the ruby 
li(|uid in the decanter befoni liim. There was 
something, clearly, on the baronet’s mind, lie 

K d frowningly to and fro, like a man ner\dng 
^elf for a diilicult or painful ta.sk, and at bust 
said, awkwardly enough : ‘Now, my dear, blood ’s 
thicker than water, and I, 1 liopc, remember it ; 
but’ 

* But — is it, Pagan, that you are tire<l of having 
me here?’ asked his sister in alarm, as he hesitated 
to finish his speech. 

‘ No, no ; confound it ! no — not such a brutes 
as that,’ stuiiiiiKired out Sir I’agan, hlushiiig 
crim.son. ‘No. What’s mine, while there’s cash 
or credit, is yours (us much as it is my own ; (»r 
hers either, for that matter,’ added the baronet 
vaguely. ‘What I did mean was quite the 
contrary, sister. Fact is, I’ve netted a trifle of 
money, after settling scores with Weston, and 
paying up an 10 F or two. And it must be .so 
unpleasant for you to go on herti in town without 
a shilling in j’our jnirse, and — .s<i you are as 
welcome to my winning.^, I assure you, as cveu* 
I made any man weh’.ome to a glass of sherry, 

or Stop!’ he siiid, after .a moment of seJf- 

comniuniiig. ‘Yes, by Jov(; ! w’c liad better .say, 
half the sum for you, half for nu; — .share aiul 
share. But T want you not to be piiiche^I.’ 

Poor, kindly, illiterate gentleman that Pag.an 
Carew was, all his practical culture luid taught 
liini the lesson tliat cash was hard to get and 
harder to keep ; and he felt the voluntary aban- 
donment of a handful of gold and iujte.s as othei-s 
would the loss of their lifeblood ; but he had 
been thinking seriously of his sister’s lielple.ss 
condition, all the way from York to London, and 
hence tlie unwonted liberality of his proffered 
aid. 

His sister thanked him gracefully and gently, 
as was natural to her, as soon us she had quite 
grasped his meaning, imjairfectly expresse<l. ‘But 
I want nothing from you — no money, 1 mean, 
dear brother,’ she sjiid ; and Sir Pagan 'in.stantly 
felt a sense of relief that he did liis best to hi<le, 
but very lamely ; for he was clumsy in all things 
except the handling of bridle, fowling-piece, or 
trout-rod. 

He sat down again, and emptied liis glass 
with an air of serene satisfaction. In truth, 
he was one of those men who arc* capabh*. of 
a sacrifice certainly, but who would make but 
ungainly martyrs at the best. ‘I really did not 
know you liad anything at all,’- he sahl pre- 
sently. 

‘1 should have been obliged to throw myself 

L— " ■ 


on your bounty long ago, Pagan, had it been 
so,* his sister amswered ; ‘ but I had seventy 
pounds in my purse when I — ^left Castel Vawr, 
and ino.st of this little fortune I spent, with 
Mrs TiickePs ludp, in buying what was neces- 
sary ami renewing my wardrobe, since all I 
brought from Egypt was left behind at the 
castle.' 

‘ I thought that starch('.d, stiff old Lady Barbara 
had sent you your luggagti,’ blurted out the 
baronet, tapping with one weighty finger on the 
tfible. 

‘Not my luggage — not mine,’ returned the 
sister. ‘Tlie trunks she sent remain up-stairs 
unopened, for th(\v were marked with the, .name 
of Miss Carew. I e-ould not touch the things, 
for th<*y were Cora’s, not mine.’ 

‘Not touch your own things!’ exclaimed the 
baronet, with an honest surprise that he could 
not r(‘presM ; and then, ri'ildeiiing, he said : 
‘pooh ! nonsense. I don’t piofess to under- 
stand it all. But after all, my las.s, you liave 
a little left.’ 

‘More than I want for ])ocket-nioney, at 
j>re.sent. Twenty pound.s,* answered the girl, 
smiling. 

‘But surely,’ resumed Sir Pagan, cudgelling 
his memuny, ‘ there must he still, out of Aunt 
Catlierine’s' legacy, five hundred pounds lying 
in the Exeter bank to tluj credit of (’ora Carew. 
One scrapt* of a ])f‘n ’ 

‘Hush, brotlier, hu.sh !’ cried out the girl, 
her fair face all in a llaine, with rising colour. 
‘Never could I meddle with the sum you 
speak of, were I starving and an outca.st, fiir 
it is hers. I could not sign my sister’s name..* 

Sir Pagan nuuh* a wry fa«‘e, as if his newly- 
poured l)uin|)er of souiul eland, had suddenly 
turned sour. ‘Pshaw ---rubbish I’ he retorted, 
aliiio.st ii’ritably. ‘1 wish, with all my heart, 
you would give up tliis UBele.s.s liarping on tlu? 
.same string. If you and slie cannot get on 
comfortably together, as it si'cms’ 

‘But, brother, do you not believe that I am 
Clare that T am Marcliioness of Leominster?’ 
the girl exc.hiimed, so eagerly as make him 
wince. 

‘ Believe it ! Bother it — I ’d leather not believe 
anything, thank you, one way or the other,’ 
ejaeulated the unhaiipy baronet, pushing his 
chair back, and sweeping the daik hair ^rom 
his swarthy brow. ‘It is a most confounded 
nie.s.s, as women’s (juarrels generally are, so far 
as my e.xpeiiencc goes ; and I ’d as soon take 
a hornet’s nest in my hare haiuls, as he mixed 
up in it, I give you my word. I believe nothing, 
for good or for had, and I don’t intend to. I 
believe nothing, I say.’ 

He was pacing to and fro now, in a state of 
the utmo.st discomposure ; hut it was quite plain 
that he meant what he said, and that he con- 
sidered the neutral attitude which he had schooled 
hiui.self to adopt, as a viiry stronghold and place 
of refuge. 

‘If you will not believe me, at least 3 ’ou 
are not sorry, I hope, to liave me here in 
Bruton Sti’eet?* a.sked his sister with a sad 
smile. 

‘ That I am not, my dear,’ replied tlie baronet, ^ 
heartily enough ; for now he lelt himself, so to 
S 2 )euk, treading on firmer ground, and ho.s 2 )itality 
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was one of tlie simple virtues that he liad in 
his neglected youth oeen taught to prize, as an 
Arab does. ‘You are my sisUu’, at any rate*. 
There ’s no doubt of tliat, l'*m glad to say. And 
you do brighten up this dingy, dreary old rat- 
hole of a lioust;, which 1 wish was a livelier 
and a better home for you than 1 am able to 
make it. I may be rough — always wiis — wasn’t 
I, Dart, old fellow ! — but I mean well ; and if 
I can be of use any day, just you let me 
know. I must Ixi going, though, soon,* he 
added, with a glance at his watch ; ‘ for 1 

liromised ’ 

What Sir Pagan had promised, or with whicJi 
of Ifts ba(dielor friends the aiipointmeiit was 
made, signifies little. At aiiyraU;, a quarter of 
an hour later he was treading the Pall-l^rall 
pavc^ment, bound for his club ; and his sister had 
crept slowly back to the solitude of the darkling 
drawing-room up-stairs. Sir l*agan ha<l heai-d 
nothing from her lip*^ as to her unsuccessful 
visit to Leominsttu* "Huiise. 

(To he contiiiitnt.) 

M Y F 1 II S T C II A xM 0 I S. 

BY niS MAJESTY OSCAU, KT.VG OF MOllWAY AND 
SWEDEN. 

TTUNSIAJLI) IIV <'AUL KIKMPIl'J. 

The gay and inter(‘sting imperial ( itv of Austria 
invites us to stay ! Its palaces bask in the fullness 
of a Hummer’s sun, and the Praler is crowded with 
a varied assemblage, here gatliering to listen to 
the intoxicating strains of a Strauss orchestra, 
there separating into knots arotind the iniiunuT- 
able cafes. To the foreigner, Yieiinii lias luucJi 
of interest, many ]>leasures to otfer, and still we 
have to say farewell after a too short stay. We 
lU’c tempted away to anollier land, tt»wai'ds the 
snow-covered peaks of the. Alps, far frcun the 
whirl of the capital. 

A rare fipportuiiitv had been offered us to take 
part in a ciiaimu's hunt in the I’yrol, an oiler 
which we cannot resist ; iind the following night 
finds us on the road travelling for twelve hours 
in a railway carriage, where we get no sleep. At 
the station of Holzkircheii, in Bavaria, we left the 
railway for vehicles of lesser speed, and journey 
in tifie bright morning piist Tegemsee Castle, 
belonging to Prince (diaries, and situated on Ihe 
ehorc of a mountain lake of the same name, with 
water clear as crystal. Upwards, upw’ards, along 
the narrowing valleys to the famous Wildbach- 
Kreuth, the customary pla<'e of rendezvous for 
the chamois-hunters in these, tracts. The Prince 
had himself arj*ang(*d the chase, in Avliich four- 
teen or fifteen gentlemen participated ; but he 
himself, advance<l in years, no longer followed his 
favourite pursuit, although some of his suitti were 
bold and experienced alp-hunters. Besides these*, 
and four Swedes and Norwegians, including 
myself, the party consisted of members of the 
Bavarian nobility, the corps diplomatiqu>e at 
Munich, officials, &c. 

In the afternoon of August the 16th, most of 
the sportsmen proceeded leisurely up the Boden 
Alps, and met at a chdlet to pass the night, so as 
to commence the morrow’s exhausting chase with 
invigorated strength. At half-past one in the 
morning, after only a couple of hours’ rc8t> we left 


our pretty residence, of Kreuth, and, after a ride 
of about two miles, reached the dark Wolfravine 
‘ Wolfschluchtz,’ to which is attached many strange 
legends, and here our guide, the alp-hunter 
H<dienadel, met us. 

I wish 1 could give a jiortrait of this splendid 
figure, with its sober energy and rcibust health, 
liohenadel is a giant six feet three, inches high, 
with a pair of the broadest shoulders 1 have seen, 
and with a noble, countenance, from which decision, 
boldness, and thorough honesty shim* forth. He 
was born in a lowly cottage among the mountains, 
tUid his whole life has been passed amrmg the 
glaciers aiul ravines of the lofty Al])s. It has been 
healthy and free from any artificial nurture ; it has 
taught him to play with death in a thousand forms 
of danger; it has stamped his whole being with 
the iiiipre.ss of nature’s greatness and potency. He 
K|>eak8 but little, as with his shaded lantern in one 
hand, his alpenstock in tin*, other, and his gun 
over his should(‘r, he, trudges before us on the 
mountain brow, inspiring ns, however, with a 
<‘onlidence which a thousand words could not have 
awakened. 

Thus we wanderoil for a long time in silence. 
Serious, almost dark thoughts rushed upon ua ; 
the jet black Alps rising on both sides of us, on 
our right so close as to i)ermit us to touch the 
clammy I’ock ; on the. h*,ft again, some, distance 
off, and below us — ue hardly dared attempt to 
ascertain how luiar — was tin*, yawning abyss, while 
the torrent below’ spoke with a gloomy voice, 
which gradually died away as w’c proctiedwl 
upwards on our lonely path. Above our heads 
tin*, silent stars twinkled in the. azun* sky, while 
shadowy clouds movt'd erratically round the lofty 
peaks, or descended along tin* giant forms of tins 
mountiiin slopes. 

It now became necessary to follow’ oiir guide 
moj-e closely. To lose one’s footing now' would 
be fatal. AVe therefore journeyed on with care 
and caution until wt. grew* a little accustomed to 
the strangeness td our situation under the W’ing 
of night. An liour goes by, and tlie first gray 
shallow’ of daw’n creeps along the. mountain side. 
Unfortiinati’ly, the clouds lise siniiiltaneously, thii 
sky iM'.coines overcast, and iluring the greater part 
of the. morning a fine, chilling mist falls, which 
also mai*s the, hunt. In course of the day, how- 
(iver, tJie w'eatlier improved and the sun broke 
through. AVe had walked without cessation, and 
the clock had barely turned four, when w'e were 
on the road up the Bodengebirge. 

Vegetation lu*.re ceased by degrees ; long and 
luxuriant alpine grass and shrubs clustcj'ing in 
the mountain clefts. For an hour more wo 
climbed some very stiff slopes and reached at last 
a mountain ridge, some six thousand feet above 
sea-level, along which w'c were then posted, where 
big stones or clumps of shrubs permitleil, with a 
distance of a hundred to tw’o hundred feet between 
us ; the ridge being in some places so sharp and 
steep that two persons could hartlly find suincient 
space at one post. It w’as wdtli some difficulty 
one could keep his position, immovable and gun 
in hand, but more difficult still it must have 
betiii foi* any one sufrering from giddiness. 

Tlie picture unfolded before, our gaze was one 
of the grandest. Be.low us some fifty yards a 
ravine, through which the newly-melted ice- 
waters fix)m the glacier rush with a loud roar. 
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On the other side a plateau, somewhat longer 
tlian the ridge we stand on, abrupt!}" broken to 
the lel't, while on the right the mountains rise 
hiiddeiily, alter sinking softly into a copse-covered 
glrri, to a height of some seven thousand feet, 
where the snow shines like l)urnished silver. 
Cold rain and warm sunshine alternate from time 
to time, and th(* colouring, tlie light and shade on 
this unii vailed picture, shift with them. Sur- 

E assingly picturesque ai>pear .‘ilso tlu‘ alpim* 
miters in tlieir hats with green feathers, their 
gray shooting coats, tlieii- Jiakeil, siiujwy legs, 
scorched by the sun, their close leggings and 
laced boots. They koe}) the gnn lightly slung 
over the shoulders, but it is with the quickness 
of lightning that it finds its place for the shot, 
tvdiihi the long al])en stock earrieil in both hamls 
serves for support Avlien wandering down or by 
the side of the ]n*ecipiloiis inoinitain. But, should 
any game ajipear, or the, wanderer hear any 
suspicious noise, in an instant the alpenstock lii*s 
against the slioulder and the hands gnisp the 
rille. 

Those sons of the Alps liavi* a faculty of 
discerning the approach of game whi(;li is astound- 
ing ; they possess the noble and intelligent 
nature of the hound. Tin*, chamois is hunted in 
two ways, cither by a kiiul of ‘drive’ or else 
by ‘stalking.’ Our "hunt was organised in the, 
first manner ; still, oni*. must not imagine 
this to Ije merely ‘ beating the woods ; ’ the 
chamois is easily frightened, and so lieet — 
flurhfujj as the Oennans term it — that this would 
be out of tbo question. Some live to six men 
cover the whole mountain tract with a few 
hundred yards bidween th(*ni, sometimes more ; 
they wallc cautiously, but straight, towards the 
hunters, giving the latter the benefit of the wind ; 
they must not, however, make an}' noise, or this 
would frighten the animals beyond all measure, 
and force tliein to run in hot luistc down or up 
the most break-neck places, and the <*hase is then 
spoilt ; it is iicc(*ssarv, then, that the beaters 
stiould possiiss ns miudi skill and caution as the 
hunters. Long, therefore, before the former come 
in view', if the drive has fortunately been siie- 
c,essfiil, smaller and larger herds of tbese light- 
footed inhabitants of the Alps will appear. 

There is something indescribably striking in 
their bold movements as tbe,y spring from rock 
to rock, from knoll to knoll, over the yawning 
creviee. Suddenly they halt in their wild flight 
down the mountain slope to listen. Then they 
again sijeed cm and disfippear. Now they rc- 
aj)peai’, they aj)proaeh, they are nearly within 
range ; no, they are again a tliousaiul yards 
away. 

Jjovely creaturcjs ! Why does the hunter lurk 
with the deadly bullet to cut short your careless 
gambols, in the presence of sucli wonders of the 
commanding manifestation of the Creatoi'’s omni- 
potence'! That is the, question the sportsman 
involuntarily asks when, for the first time, he 
sees these graceful animals free from all restraint ; 
but the next moment he fires, aiul a ‘miss’ is 
objurgated as loudly as tluaigli be had never 
been touched by a sting of ])ily. 

The other way of hunting, namely, stalking, 
wdieu one steals upon the animal, is far more 
dangerous, and but rarely results in any success, 
■while, on the other hand, it requires of course 


less preparation; it is, however, not advisable 
to be less than three when undertaking this sport, 
especially if the sportsman be not acquainted with 
tlie (lilficulties and dangers whicli may be encoun- 
tered, as one’s life may easily be brought into 
da7igi‘r, and is ppT*haps only saved by the courage 
and presenc*e ol miiul of a companion. 

Here is an account which w'ill give an idea of 
the hazard attending this sport, and also of the 
marvellous resolution of the alp-hiniters. 

During one of my travels in Switzerland I once 
obtained an excellent guide from Meifringen, 
ac,ross the Bernesc'.-Obeiland, who had in his 
younger days been the boldest and most successful 
chamois-hunter in the place, but who lia& siib- 
seijuently for ever renounced this his dearest 
pastime on Ixiholdiiig his bosom friend fall before 
bis eyes into an immeasiirablfc abyss. He related, 
among otb(*,i* things, that this friend and himself 
had once, wlien tlii*,y wt're mere lads, started on 
a hunt. Eor several days they stalked without 
BUecess, whitdi seems to have irritated them to 
such an extent as to make them determine, they 
would not 3‘isturii without snim* spoil. At last 
they tracked a s})le.n(lid chamois, hemmed between 
two arms of a glacier. 

But how to get at it ! To approach from above 
or below' w'as utterly impossible, as only a long, 
sharp ice-covered ridge led to it ; so they linked 
themselves together W'ith a strong rope at tlieir 
belts, and cuninuMiced to crawl along the naked 
‘comb,’ tlui (‘Idest fii’st and the youngest after, 
a distance of forty feet. But the break-neck 
venture soon ovisrpovvered the less e.xpe!'ie,need 
of the two ; tlie overstrained brain yields to 
terror, and with his courage his presence of mind 
disapjxiars. 

A cry of terror, and he falls ! No ivsciie seems 
possible ; a piU'tiiig sigh to the lic-artli he left, 
and he faints. Only One knows how long he 
W'as unconsciniis. At last he revived. Marvel ! 
he W'as still hanging by the, side of the mountain, 
a couple of yards ini<l(*r its edge, and w'itli tlici 
saving rope round his waist. He listened wdtli 
strained nerves. Was lie not deceivetl '! Shouts 
in a well-know'ii voice greeted him. ‘Do not be 
frightened, I am balancing you.’ And so he W'as. 
Quick as liglitiiing liad his comradi; not only 
percoiviul the danger, but comprehended it in its 
whole sc(»pe, and with nnirvellous presence of 
mind. Hung liiinself dow'ii the other side. And 
there they both hung ! 

The. situation is, I think, easier imagined than 
described. How'evm*, at length, after many efforts 
and infinite terror, the two Irieuds at last reached 
the top again ; and once more safely reached 
their homes, thankful to heaven for their deliver- 
ance. 

To resume my own narrative, the first drive 
brought no liiek to me, as no animal came within 
range ; still, 1 saw a dozen, and crept as near to 
the verge as I dared. Three animals fell in otlier 
ejuarters, luid the re]jurts of the guns echoed 
among the mountains, boi'iie to and fro with long 
cadenced resonanca*,, wliih* the Alpine eagles, 
sc;u*ed from their nests, soared and wheeled high 
above us. 

After a few' minutes* rest, we ascended higher. 
I W'as now placed on a steep 6l(^ — so steep, in 
fact, that it w'as only with the greatest effort I 
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TWICE LOST. 


managed to cling to the mountain. Hohenadel 
followed, holding niy other gun — well, 1 am afraid 
I must make the humble confession, holding me 
also, until I managed, by means of my alpenstock, 
to obtain something like a footing. 

The drive now commenced from another quarter. 
The same glorious and grand view, the same solemn i 
silence unbroken by any noisy horns or reports. 
After half an hour’s anxious waiting, when hope | 
had nearly vanished, I suddenly heard a rustle 
bidow us behind a hig stone. We listen again 
witli doubled attention in death-like silence. No, 
nothing ! Two moments nK»re, two long moments 
of exp(‘-ctation — and lo ! a S])U;ridid chamois creeps 
softly forward below me, its whole attention Ixdng 
fixed on the drive in the valley. 

‘Attention! Aim low,’ whispers Hohenadel. 
■‘Fire!’ The animal stumbles, Uie left shoulder 
is liit, hut too low ; another shot in the back of 
the flying deer, and it stands overwhelmed 
with i)ain, panting with terror, and niid(‘citK*(l 
from whence the shot came. ‘ Quick lierc with 
the other gun ! * And by a third shot at a dis- 
tance of a hundred yai-ds, the animal falls hit 
in th(^ shouhhjr, I believe the right, as he turned 
a little in the flight. 1 have still a ball left ; 
the hunting fever seizes me, and to a eertaiii 
extent deprives me of coolrKiss. Tlirowing the 
alpenstock ai5i«le, and using the gun as a staff, I 
begin t(j run down with great Hj)ec*d. Luckily, 
something on the ground, whether a shrub or a 
fitone I do not recollect, covers nu* just at tin.* 
very moment I reqnii'c it, ami thus I get a 
fourth shot at him. The ball goes through the 
heart, and the h(jrn sounds A lies Todt, which is 
repeated and re-echoed. 

This was the only animal shot in tlie latter 
^rive — wc had four in all ; mine was the largest : 
‘Ein capitaler T.ock.’ The head, with its magiiifl- 
ceut and gracefully curved horns, its pointed 
ears, its vigilant eyes and shapely n(*Ri*, now 
adorns my home. My eye reals on it often with 
keen satisfaction. 

TWICE LOST. 

A TALE OP DOUBLE CO NSCIOTTSNESS. 

IN FOUR ClTArTERR, — CONCLUSION. 

*^Irss Linwood,’ the servant said to Olinton, 

‘ was engaged in packing ; she would be down- 
stairs before long, and hoped that Mr (.-linton 
would remain to tea. A letter had come for him 
from the. solicitors.’ 

Clinton opened it. It contained but a single, 
line from Mr Keane, and an inelosurc, which 
proved to be a lctti‘r from Mr Warren to the firm. 
The essential part of the latter was as follows : 

‘ Mr Clinton having thought lit to intimate that 
a will exists, and to sugge.st that I nin a i)arty to 
its disapnearance, would find occasion to repeat 
this slander, if I were to take iinmediatt*. posses- 
sion of the house in wiiich are the ])ji])er.s of the 
deceased. I therefore desire you to retain posses- 
sion until a thorough search has been made, and 
you have satisfied yourselves that no will is 
concealed anywhere upon the pr(».mises. Any 
proceedings that you may think proper to take 
in pursuance of the insinuation made by Mr 
Clinton, I shall be ready to meet ; if none should 


h(* taken, I myself shall adopt measures to compel 
him to retract and apologise for it.* 

‘ He has the will,’ sfiid Clinton to himself, ‘ and 
makes a show of generosity at a cheap rate.* 

The banister rang the bell, and summoned 
tlip. detective who bad been constantly in charge 
of Andrew since the disappearance of the wifi, 
though the latter hardly seemed to be con- 
scions that lie was under restraint. Him he 
directed to use. his utmost clforts to intoxi- 
cate* the old man, and in that state to recall 
his mind to the histojy of the errand which had 
terminated so disastrously. Having given this 
order, he sat down to read the volume in his 
hand and await Eva’s leisiuv. 

She came presently, an<l greeted her defeated 
champion with an affectionate and grateful warmth 
which at least assurcil him of her full conviction 
that the loss of her cause was due to no fault 
of his. »She was gi'ave and sad at the pros])eet of 
<|iiitting the hoiiKi of her childhood — the only 
one she had ever known ; and Clinton, to divert 
her mind, drew lier att(*ntioii to the circumstances 
of the trial. Hi*, explained to her the reasons 
which made, it impossible for the English law to 
recognise her father’s si'coml marriage ; tbe. nature 
of the law of domicile, on which the valulity 
turned ; nn<l the history of Loi-d Tyndhurst^s 
Act, which by rendering such marriages valid 
in the past, but voitl for ilui iiiture, bad 
given them a moral validity, of which, in her 
social position, she w’ould leel the benefit. As 
Eva was inti'lligeiit eiiougli lo fi'el deeply the 
stigma thrown upon h(‘r by tbe legal invalidity 
of her mother’s marriage, she was clieored to find 
bow very narrow and ti'cbnical were tbe grounds 
on wiiich it was im])Ugned ; and C’linton was 
gratified to perceive that, instead of impatiently 
pronouncing lierMdf unable to underteiand a legal 
question, she followed with attention and conipre- 
hen&ioii bis exiilanation of the law aflectiug her 

Ih-om this tliiy passed to Mr Warren’s letter ; 
and Eva was proceeding to question Clinton eon- 
ceriiing till* arrangements made for her future, 
when he was relieved from no little embarrass- 
ment by a knock at the door and the entrance of 
the detective. 

‘Will you come, sir?’ whispered the latter, with 
an eager countenance. ‘You ran conceal yourself 
just outside the door. I had the f^viittist difliculty 
to imluce him to drink ; for he said he had ruined 
his mistress by drinking, and never would taste 
spirits again ; but when I had persuaded him, as 
lie lias scarcely eaten or slejit for weeks, a very 
little overcame him. So now lie seems to have 
forgotten all that lia.s liappened since, and is telling 
me the story just as if it bad happened yester- 
day.’ 

Clinton eagerly fiillowed him, ami concealed 
himself in a store-closet, the window of which 
f)V(ir-lookecl the pantry where Andrew and the 
detective were seated. The latter returned to 
his place, and induced Andrew to resume his 
naiTative. 

‘So I says to the villain: “No; my master 
was not such a fool ; he knew what you were, 
and he would not leave Miss Eva at your mercy. 
So he had made a will, as you will find to- 
moiTow; and not a farthing of his money will 
you ever see.” So he tries to question me about 
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frienclly-like, and to know where the will was ; 
but I waen^t going to tell him that I had it in j 
I my pocket. So, says he : “ I only want what is ; 
niy own ; if you can sliow me a will, I shall be | 
ready to give up my claim.” But I saw through i 
the old fox, and I said : “ You ’ll give it up, no | 
doubt of it, to-morrow, when you find you must.” | 
So when he saw he could get nothing out of me, j 
he said: “You had better go home, Andrew, 
and get to bed;” pretending to think as I was 
drunk, though I was as sober as you see me. 
So T came home* — here. Clinton lishmiul with 
redoubled attention— ‘and then 1 found that Mr 
C’linton was gonci away, and ISfiss Eva was gone to 
bed. So I thinks to niyscdf : “That Mr AVarren’s 
a lawyer, and would stick at nothing ; suppose 
he should have the house j’obbed while we are 
asleep, now he knows the will is here?’* So I 
took and hid it where no one would look for it, 
and where roblsTS would never find it, if they 
should search all night ; and then I w’cnt to 
bed.’ 

‘Well, and where wfis tins hiding-place?* asked 
the detective. ' ‘ Have you put it in the jdatc-chest, 
or among the china, or wh(;re ? ’ naming the mo^t 
unsafe of hiding-places, in the hope that, eagerly 
repudiating such an imputation on Ids good sense, 
Andrew would betray his sccrcjt. But he was 
now on his guard, and though so completely 
intoxicated as to have hwt sight of all the events 
of the period that had elapsed since the hiding 
of the will, his mind retaiiu*d a firm grasp of tlu' 
idea which had then possessed it, and which had 
returned in full force Avith the memories of that 
eventful night. He answered with a smih*, of 
drunken cunning : ‘ No, no ; 1 shall not tell you 
that. Hoav <Io 1 know but you may Iw one of 
Warren’s men? I will tell no one till Mr Clinton 
asks me for it.’ 

Where the <letective sat, he could catch Clinton’s 
eye, while Andrew had his hack to the closet- 
window. At a sign from his employer, the former 
rose, and with a jest at the. old man’s oh.stinacy, 
left the room, ’riiere was no time* to he lost ; 
for the fumes of the liquor had overpowered a 
nervous system exhausted by sleeplessness and 
fasting, and Andrew Avas (*vidcntly lapsing into 
unconsciousness, (dinton took his resolve, in an 
instant ; he walked into the. pantr}', and addre.ssing 
Andrew in a matter-of-fact manner, studiously 
concealing his excitement and anxiety, he said : 

‘ Hid you not hear me ring ? * 

‘ No, sir.’ 

‘Where Averc your ears? T Avnut the avjH ; 
Mr Keane is here, and I must give it to him 
immediately.* 

Andrew stari‘d at him for an instant ; then 
eAddently made a desperate eflbrt to recover and 
iv.collect himself. Clinton felt himself almost 
choked by the beating of his ho.art ; hut com- 
manding his voice Avith difficulty, said; ‘Come, 
let me have it at once. Have you got it all 
safe ?* 

The peremptoriness of this question recalled the 
remembrance that Avas very nearly fading again 
from Andrew’s stupefied brain. Taking a chisel 
from a drawer, be advanced toAvards the fire.place, 
answering in a voice which the habit of respect 
strove to render clear and steady, in spite of the 
intoxication which he instinctively laboured to 
conceal : ‘ Ay, very safe, sir. 1 was afraid of 


Avhat Mr Warnin might do, and 1 thought 
he Avould never look ibr it under the hearth- 
stone.* And, stooping doAAm, he strove to lift 
the slab. Clinton thrust him ashle, snatched 
the chisel, and inserted it at a part where the 
pla.sU'.r had been removed, and a chink was visible 
b(‘tween the boards and the stone. With some 
effort he raised the slab. There, close at his 
feet, lay the missing packet, with the seals 
unbroken. The Will Avas recovered ! 

Mr AVarren belia\'’ed better than had been 
(‘X])ected. (Uin ton’s first step Avas to Avrite to 
him, apologising for his suspicions, and stating 
that the Avill had been found. After in.specting 
it, in pr(‘sciice of Mr Ke.ane, Mr AViirreii withdrew 
his claims, and suffei-ed Eva to take pos.session 
of her inhcritanc(; Avithoiit further mole.station. 
The will appointed Mr and Mrs Clavering guar- 
dians to the lieire.ss ; and the former, together 
with a business eonnection of Mr LiiiAvood’s, 
trustees of her property. Anil, at the testator’s 
desire, the Claverings took up their abode in tlu‘ir 
Avard’s house, so that Eva remaimul in her old 
home, under the motherly luire of a fnend whose 
Avortli and affection she bad lenrni'd in her time 
of trouble to appreciate as they deserved. 

Some Aveeks had elapsed since these arrange- 
ments had been e.ompleted, and Mrs Chivering 
and her Avurd Avere onc.e more sitting alone by 
the firelight in tin* library wdiere aa'c first saAV 
the.in. Eva Avas still in mourning ; but the. pale 
face had regained its soft and delicate colour, and 
its ex])rcssion, though pensive, avus no longer 
uuhai)py. ‘ I wonder,’ she said to her companion, 
after a Jong silence, ‘avIkui Mr Clinton Avill come 
again to see us ? lie has never been lierc since 
the busiuess of the Avill was settled, and you 
came to live here.* 

‘lie ha.s only been asked once, and then lie 
Avas engaged.* 

‘ But he used often to come and see my father, 
without being invited ; and Avhen my lawsuit 
Avas going on, he came nearly evary other 
eA’ening.* 

‘ You sec there is no more business to bring 
him here..* 

‘But he did not always come on Imsiness ; he 
used to come and spend an evening AvhencA’’er he 
had one to spare. Mrs Clavering, can I havi* 
done anything to displease him i If I have, I 
shall he so very sorry ; lie did so much for 
me.* 

Ml'S ClaA'cring had a very distinct opinion as 
to the reason of Cffinton’s protracted absence. 
She Avas no match-maker ; hut she could not help 
feeling a strong and somcAvhat romantic interest 
in the loA'e Avhich she Avas sure the young laAvyer 
felt for her Avard, and saying to herself that it 
would ho a great pity tliat a morbid delicacy 
should interfe.ri^ AVith its avoAval. ‘She will 
ncATr find a better husband,* thought the good 
lady ; ‘ and with her fortune, she has every 
chance of finding a worse.’ Thus thinking, she 
spoke, letting fall tin*, liint which, as she believed, 
Avas alone Avantiiig to turn the course of affairs : 
‘ I think, Eva, that Mr Clinton came without an 
inAritation when he know that we had need of 
him. Now that it is not so, he is too proud to 
come without being asked.* 
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‘ Ah, ask him tlien, clear Mrs Clavering,’ ex- 
claimed Kva. ‘ How ungrateful I must have 
seemed to him ; I, wlio was so glad to see him 
when I was poor, and seem to forget him as soon 
as he lias made me rich ! * 

Suddenly Eva coloured, turned away her head, 
and was silent. Mrs (Havering readily guessed 
wliat thought had entered her mind, and was 
content to let her alone. If Eva did not care 
for Clinton, she did not wish to interfere. If she 
did eare for him, the first evidence of this which 
her inexperience and innocence could not fail to 
afford, would he sure to overcome his scruples. 
He might sacrifice his own happiness to his pride, 
hut ryt hers. 

(Hinton was invited ; «nn<l Mrs Clavering must 
have managed, without indiscretion, to word lit*r 
not(‘ ill a form more pressing or more attractive 
than before ; for, despite his own resolutions, tin* 
young barrishii* accepted the invitation. Mrs 
( Havering, while careful not to embarrass Eva by 
observation, noticed that evening the extr(*me 
elegance and prettiness which an exceptional care 
had given to her ap])earance, and the nervous 
agitation which iiiatle her little hands treiiilde 
till she laid down ht*r work, and took np a hook 
to screen herself from attention and from con- 
versation. When the hell rang, however, Eva 
laid down the volume, mid made an evblent and 
resolute effort to regain lun* compo.mir(.*. It was 
fortunah'., or jierhaps coiisiderat(*, that Mrs (Haver- 
ing claimed (Jlinton’s aitoiiiion for a minute or 
two on his entrance with reproaches for his 
neglect, which he parried hy pleading the increase 
of liusiiiess that liad almost overwhelmed him. 
‘I am a alow worker,’ 6ai<l he, ‘and a.s yet 1 dare 
not he careless. I must make up for my inexperi- 
ence by giving double attention to every brief, 
if 1 would keep the good fortune that has flowed 
in upon me.’ 

He passed on to Ev.'i, who had risen ami st(»od 
with downciisl eye.s ami half-averted head. Slie 
held out her hand, ah<l (Hinton felt it treiiihle 
as he took it in his. ‘ I am afi’aid yoa are more 
seriously displeased with me, Miss Linwood,’ he 
said, in some little surprise at liis rece 2 )tion ; for 
Clinton was as little of a coxcomb us a clever 
and successful man of his age well can be ; and 
he attributed Eva’s manner to disjileasure at the 
lengtli of hi.s absence, and perhaps at the siulden- 
ness with which he had withdrawn from her 
society. ‘1 should be very sorry to think that 
I had been so eager in availing myself of fortune 
as to seem t(j neglect the person to whom I owe. 
it all. Pray, forgive me, and believe that if 1 
have been busy, 1 have not been forgetful or 
ungrateful.* 

‘Ungrateful?’ Eva murmured. He had not 
released her hand, nor had she withdrawn it. 

‘You made my fortune, Miss Linwood. Since 
I had the honour of conducting your case, I have 
obtained in three months more work and much 
more money than in the last three ye^irs. I have 
to thank your generous confidence for all 
this.’ 

‘ Eva thinks you have been very long in return- 
ing your thanks,’ said Mrs Clavering archly. 

The girl looked up, in eager deprecation. *I 
am sure Mr Clinton owes me no thanks. But 1 
owe him everything ; and I should have liked to 
Lave told him sooner how comfortable I am, 


and how I thank him for it — for all.’ She 
paused, and her eyes o’erbrimmed with tears. 

(Hinton started, in manifest agitation ; and 
Mrs Clavering qiiietlv left the room. 

When she retuniecl, half an hour later, Clinton 
stood by the window, which looked out upon a 
quiet, green, shady lawn and garden ; and Eva 
w^ beside him, her band on iiis arm, and her 
fair bead resting against his shoulder. 

‘Mrs (Havering, you will have to complete 
your own work, by pewnading your husband 
that I am not too unfitting a suitor to his heiress- 
ward. Nay — if you did not mean this, you 
should never have asked me lierc.’ 

‘I asked you because T kii(‘w you would not 
come unasked ; and because I thought it hard 
that Eva’s foiliine should stand in the way of 
her ha 2 >piness. ].)o not fear. Mr (Havering will 
he very glad to know that his ward is safe from 
all the perils of an heiress’s position, and marrierl 
to one who found iii her wealth not an attraction 
but an obstacle to his suit.* 

‘Is it true,’ said Eva, as she parted from her 
lover ill the hall that eveidng, ‘that you meant 
to give me up l>ecausc 1 was rich, though you 
loved me when 1 was poor ? ’ 

‘I loved yon, darling, ])nor or rich. But’— — 
Tin* question was not easy to answer. 

‘All, Everard, it was very unkind. Could you 
believe that my fortune — which T owed to you — 
would change my thoughts of you? Or could 
you, so proud, so independent, be afraid of what 
others might say, and willing to sacrifice me to 
that fear ? ’ 

‘It would have been sacrificing you, tlien, my 
Eva?’ 

‘Ah, y(‘s ! If T had thought that money could 
stand between ns, I should have rejoiced with all 
my soul when the. will was lost, and broken my 
heart when it was found.’ 


B A T I A N A. 

A coEKEsroNDENT lius kiiullv favoured us with 
the. following remarks relative to the getting rid* 
of rats. 

In your Journal numher for the month of 
April, you gave sonic valuable, information from 
a coiTespondcnt respecting a good remedy for 
getting rid of rats m a dwelling-liouse or else- 
wbere. I think I can state a much more effective 
remedy, very simple, and one that I have tried 
most successfully. 

It is well known th.at when once rats have 
obtained a firm footing in a jirivate house, or in 
any other buildings, sucli as hai'iis, outhouses, &c., 
it is a most tlifliciiH thing to eoinpletely dislodge 
them, and they continue, sometim(*.s in spite of 
all attempts to exterminate them, to make fright- 
ful inroads into domestic peac4‘. and happiness,, 
and into the luxuries and other eatables stowed 
away in the larders. I came to my present resi- 
dence in 1875. It is a very old but very com- 
fortable house. Soon after I had commenced 
amingiiig my furniture and otherwise placing my 
house in order, I found, to my intense disgust 
and annoyance, that the. place was infested with 
rats. Nearly every room on the ground-floor 
gave alarming indications of the presence of rats 
during some part of the day. Even the drawing- 
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room was at times a rut-liaiint. One evening, as 
my servants were sitting eomforttably around tlie 
kitelicn-fire, out came tliree gigantic rats. Having 
carefully looked round the kitchen, the vermin 
came towards the fire ; and upon the servants 
moving their chairs, they scampered off, only to 
I’ctum the next (iveniiig. One morning, when 
coming down-stairs to breakfast, I found the baby’s 
toy rabbit, made of real rabbit-skin, literally torn 
to ])ieccs, and the bits scattered all about tlie 
front staircase. Nothing but a rat could have 
done this, as the rabbit was perfect a few hours 
before, and the cats had b(\cn turned outside the 
house for the night. Dogs and cats were q^uiie 
unable to exterminate these pests. 

At last it became so serious, that I thought I 
W'ould try tar as an experiment. Rats are woiidcT- 
fully clean animals, and tlii'.y dislilie tar more per- 
haps than anything else ; for if it once gets on 
their jackets, they find it most diflicnilt to remove 
it. Now, I liad heard it mentioned that pouring 
tar down, at the entrances of their holes was a 
good remedy ; also placing hroke.n pieces of glass 
by their holes was rniotlier rcunedy. But these 
remedies are not effective. Tlu; rats may leave 
tlieir old holes, and make fresh on(‘S in other 
parts of the house ; they don’t, however, leave the 
premises for good. 

I thought I 'would try another exj)eriment, 
one 1 had not heard of before. One evening I 
set a largo wire-cage rat-ti’ap, attaching inside a 
most seductive piece of strongly siiielling cheiise ; 
and next morning I found, to my satisfaction, that 
I had succeeded in trapping a very large rat, one of 
the largest I had ever seen, which, after I had 
besmeared with tar, I let loose into his favourite 
run. The next night I tried again, and suc- 
ceeded in catching another equally big Mlow, 
and served him in the same manner. I could 
not folloAV these two lar-hcsmeared rats into 
th(‘ir numerous runs, to sec what would Jiappen ; 
hut it is reasonable to assume that they cither 
summoned together all Iho members of tlieir 
community, and by their crest fallen apiiearanee 
gave their coinracies silent indications of the 
miafoi-tune which liad so suddenly befallen them; 
or that they frightened their bretlireu away, 
for tht;y one and all forsook the place and lied. 
The experiment was eminently successful. From 
that day in IfiTf) till now, 1883, my bouse, ancient 
tlioiigh it IS, has been entirely free from rats ; 
and I believe that there is no remedy equal to 
this one, if you can C4itch your rat alive. They 
never came back to the house again. 

In conclusion, let ino say, Nev(’r use poison. 
This remedy is almost worse than the disease. If 
poison be used, you may find yourself in the same 
sorry plight a friend of mine once found himself 
in ; lie had to toko up all his dining-room flooring, 
on account of a frightful odour issuing therefrom, 
and found sixteen dead rats underneath. Besides, 
poison is dangerous lying about; it might be 
taken by favourite dogs or cats. 

Anotlier correspondent sends us the following 
touching anecdote : We had been troubled with 
the company of a pair of line large rats, and to 
our cost we know they took their refreshments 
on the preiiikcs. Their visit haA'ing lasted a 
j fortnight, wc thought it advisable to take 
means to discontinue the acquaintanceship. Last 


Monday night we set two traps, thinking to 
catch them both at once, as they had often 
been seen together, frequently pilfering off the 
same dish. We succeeded in catching them, but 
in a most unexpected manner. The male rat in 
the morning we found alive in the cage, his better- 
half lying dead on the floor by the side of the 
I cage, evidently having died of grief. Not being 
able to call to mind a similar case, I send this, 
thinking it may interest some of your readers. 

The following curious anecdote has been sent to 
us by a gentleman residing in tbe nortli of England. 

‘The otlier day,’ be says, ‘as 1 was strolling 
along the brook -side, taking a quiet aftornoon 
constitutional, 1 noticed a dead dog in tbe 
middle of tbe brook, tbe water running down 
at the time not being ncimly sufficient to cover it. 
There is nothing so unusual in tbe sight of a 
half-putrid carcasi* in either brook or pond as of 
itself to attract attention, so 1 suppose it must 
have been some motion in the mass that uncon- 
sciously struck the eye ; at anyrate, while I was 
looking, an old rat J(‘ft the rotting carcase and 
made olf down the, watercourse at a i'a];)id rate, 
looking iieitli(ii* to right nor left. He secaned so 
thorouglily on business, that I determined to 
uj)sct the old fellow’s arrangement, and see 
whither it would lead. Accordingly, 1 cut off a 
hooked Ihoru-stick, made my W'ay from atone to 
stone to the dead dog, hauled him uj) high and 
dry on to tbe bank under a bush, and waited. 
Scarcely was all still again, when the old rat 
returned, an»l in bis train came twenty-four more 
rats straight to tlie, spot where the dog bad been. 
Had 1 known tbe coiis(*fjuenr,es, it bad been there 
still ; for no sooner did the poor old fellow find the 
treiisure- trove gone, than be set up a most ])itoous 
scream, and darted up the brook like an arrow. 
Vain his flight ; within twenty yards the infuriated 
victims of the seeming (h*,cp,])ti()ii had overtaken, 
slain, and c‘ateu up the cru(d deceiver ! Un- 
doubtedly he had tidd them of tlui magnificent 
fiia.st awaiting them, and inoll’ered to lead them 
to where it was.’ 

THE SOUTHAMPTON ARTESIAN WELL. 

Some forty-five years ago, the tf)wn of South- 
amiiton, being in want of a rtigular supply of 
])otalile water, ivsolved upon the experiment of 
an Artesi.an well, encouraged thereto by certain 
local ciri um>lanccs 'wdiich appeared to favour such 
an undertaking. At Winchester, llursley, Ports- 
mouth, and on Portsdown Hill, the tapping of the 
chalk liad produced abundant supplies of excellent 
w'atcr, not to say that the geological basin at 
Southampton was believed to be in many respects 
identical with that in w^hich the celebrated 
Artesian well in Paris is constructed. A gbod 
deal of the watcr-sup]ily of the town being at the 
time oljtainetl from surface-drains and springs 
on the Common, an outlying piece of parK-like 
land, of four hundred acres, forming the root 
of the tongue on which the town— situated be- 
tween the river-s Itchen and Test — stands, an expe- 
rimental boring was made by a London engineer, 
wdio predicted that at a depth of four hundred 
and eighty feet, an unfailing and almost unlimited 
supply of water was to be obtained from the chalk 
— to reach wdiicli at this depth, eighty feet of 
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alluvial strata, overlying three himdred feet of 
Loudon clay and a hundred feet of the plastic 
clay loiTUiition, were passed through. 

Thus encouraged, the Water-works Commis- 
sioners Biilected what was thought a more con- 
venient site for securing the discharge of the 
water, and, at an eRtiiiiMted cost of seven thousand 
pounds, commenced the construction of a well 
to supply forty thousand cubic feet of water i)er 
day. A shaft fourteen feet in diameter was »iom- 
nienced, and sunk one hundred and sixty feet, 
at which (lej)th it was originally proposed to 
commencii boring ; but this plan was alteivd, and 
the shaft, reduced to eleven feet six inches, was 
carritMl down to two hundred ami fourtc^cn feet, 
when it was further r«.‘duced to eight feet six 
iuclies, to a depth of three hundred and twelve 
feet. Here it was found necessary to substitute 
ij*()u cylinders for the brickwork to tlir<*c‘ hundred 
and twenty-two feet, where the brickwork Wiia 
resumed, the diaimdcT being riMluced to seven feet. 
Tlie plastic clay b»*iiig reached at three hundred 
and eighty feet, the brickwork was coiitiiunMl 
down to three feet helow the chalk stratuiri, found 
at fivt'- liiindred ami twenty feet. Here tlie water 
was found llowiug into the well at tln^ rale of 
about three gallons a minute ; and its temperature 
being taken, it was found to range from sixty-om* 
to sixty-two degrees Fahrenludt, its teiii])erature 
at the surface being forty-four degrees; and Ibe 
atmosphere of the well at lifty feet, lilty-four 
degrees : at one hundred and sixty feet, sixty 
degrees; and at Ihe hundred and forl> -three 
feel sixty-live degrees. Five humlred ami sixty- 
two feet having been reached, and nothing like 
the supply e\]>e.(ded having been obtained from 
the foiiileeii water-hearing dejiosits tapped (and 
stojiped i)nt), boring was commenced with a seven 
and a-lialf inch auger, and WJia continued until 
thirteen IiuikIioiI aiul seventy-three feet wfis 
re,ac‘hed, when some twenty thousand ])ouuds 
having been sjieiit on the experiment, the towns- 
people’s i)atiem;e became t*xhausted. Despite the 
advice of the sarrmts who visitetl the town with the 
British Associati^m in 184(5, to ‘g<i on,’ Sir Roderick 
Murchison being among those, who inspected the 
works and a careful ly-kimt diagram of the geo- 
logical ft>rmathm passed through, and who, speak- 
ing on the spot, said, from his special experience of 
Hampshire, ‘that there was a suhterraiiean river 
floiving beneath them, there could he no sort of 
doubt,’ in 1851 the well was closed. 

The toAvn not being content with its water- 
Biipply, which practically comes from the Itcheii 
river, after passing Winchester and several villages 
on its course to tlie Southampt<jn Water, ami the 
question coming before the c»)rpc)raLion again 
coincident with the recent visit of the British 
Association, advantage was taken of its presence 
once more to ventilate the subj'ect. As the result, 
the corporation have resolved to spend a sum of 
one thousand pounds or more experimentally in 
continuing the boring, it being bidieved that it 
will he necessary to go no deepen* than from two 
hundred ami twenty to three hundred and twenty 
fi‘et more in order to readi the lower gi'ecnsand ; 
the’ upper greensand, the geologists aver, being 
only from twenty to fifty feet helow the boring, 
and the upper greensand and the gault hut from 
one hundred to one hundred and fijlty feet each in 
thickness. 


The preliminary preparations for continuing 
the experiments have proved more favourable 
than even the most sanguine had hoped. When 
the well was opened, everything was found as it 
was left thirty-one years ago, the difference being, 
that the water had risen somewhat higher, and had 
reached the staging where the boring-tools were 
fixed, forty feet from tlie surJuce. At the request 
of the Undorgroiiml Temperature Committee of 
the British Association, two local gentlemen, on 
the well being opened, descended to this stage, 
and, to tlieir great delight, found the bore prac- 
tically uuchokt'd to within a liundi*ed feet ot the 
bottom, wlncli in their opinion consists of a 
deposit of o(»/e. The Association had forwarded 
fin* the c*x])eriinent a Negretti and Zambra’s 
mining thei inometcr, inclosed in a copper case, 
and specially tcstiul and corrected. To pi’otect this 
insti’umeiit, and also as a sinking-weight to carry 
it through any ]j()ssiljle obstructions in the bore- 
shaft, it was j>laced in an elongated perforated 
tubular case, attached to about fourteen pounds 
of metal, with a conical termination downwards. 
Tliis being attaclied to om‘. of Sir William 
Tlioiiist)u’H }>atont sea-sounding registers, carrying 
three hundiMul fathoms of steel wire and registers, 
was plaetul in the', mouth of the bore-shaft ; and 
for u])\var«ls of fourti'en minutes, with but several 
slight obstructions in the up])er chalk, passed 
sleadily di^wn to twelve humlred and ten feet, 
when*, the chalk oozc! being met with, it was 
thought advisable to take, the therm ometrical 
observations, liie temperature of the air being 
forty- nine degrees Fahrenheit, and of the surface- 
Avater in the well filty-five degrees Fahrenheit, 
the tt‘mi)erature at the bottom, after thirty -five 
I minutes’ sbiy, wdieii the haiiling-uj) began, W'as 
regist(*r(*d as s(*,venty-tw'o degrt^es halirenheit, or 
tweuiy-thrtie degrees ahovti that of the outer air. 
The (iventual I'esult, with the interesting facts 
dependent on it, cannot now' he long delayed, 
though the contraetor for continuing the Avork, 
liaAing cleared the bore apparently to its bottom, 
has come iij)on an obstruction which, for the 
moment, la*, seiuiis unable to penetrate, and special 
]>rofesHional advice is being sought in the 
matter. 


THE MONTH. 

SCIENCE AND A R T a 

At the late general annual meeting of the Royal 
(leogra})hical Society, Professor Huxley asserU^d 
that it ami kindred Societies were groAving a 
little dull. He did not state this wuth any feeling 
of Kjproach, hut niendy as a fact wising from 
the general ]>rogress of knoAvledge. AVith i'‘egard 
to geographii^al research, there is little doubt that 
few places remain where the exphu'er Inis not 
})laiitcd his fool. (Irecmlaiid is at the present 
moment an exception ; but iis Baron Nordenskjbld 
ha.s now started on his mission there, some par- 
ticulars of which we gave last month, it will 
not long be regarded as terra incognita. Baron 
Nordeiiskj old’s expedition has been organised and 
enuipped at the expense of a private indmdual, 
Mr Oscar Dickson, whose name is well known as 
a liberal supporter of any scientific inquiry which 
needs the help of money. We hear much in this 
country of tiic outcry that governmexit should 
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endow research ; but would it be impossible to 
find one or two wealthy men who would, like 
Mr Oscar Dickson, quietly take the matter in 
hand? A parji^^raph went the round of the 
papers a short time a^o, giving the numbers of 
men who had died within the last two or three 
years leaving, respectively, their millions, half- 
Inillions, and quarter-millions. The names of 
such are not remembered for any particular good 
they had done, except the final act, which they 
could not wcdl avoid, of leaving their liches for 
others. The iiaiue of Oscar Dickson of Oothm- 
biirg will be of far more lasting memory, and his 
present rewai’d must be great, in seeing the grow- 
ing results of his good works. Simjly there arc 
men in Great Britain who would go and do like- 
wise, if the need were p(diited out to tliem. 

The Grocers^ Company has set a good example 
in offering prizes for original researcli. TJui first 
* discovery prize * of the kind amounts to a thou- 
sand pounds, and the subject is as follows: ‘A 
mctluxl hy which the vaccine coiitagiiim may he 
cultivated ajiart from the animal body, in .some 
medium or media not otherwise zymotic ; the 
nK'ihod to he such that tlie contaginm may hy 
meuns of it he multijdied to an indefinih* (‘xteiit 
in successive generations, and that the ]>roduct 
.after any iinmher of such gcner.ations shall -so 
far as can within the time he tested— prove itself 
of identical potency with standard vaccine lymph.* 
In briefer terms, this prize is tdl'ered for an 
improved method of vaccination, hy which the 
remote chance of blood-poisoning — so much ex- 
aggerated hy anti-vacci nation agihitors — is alto- 
gether avoided. Should this r(‘snlt not be actu- 
ally attained, the experini(*ntal work which the 
endeavour Avill cull forth, will in itself he most 
valuable. 

Signor Pavesi is credited with the discovery 
of a new method of preserving meat from juitre- 
faction, -which, if as efficacious as stated, -will he 
of immense value to society at large. The meat 
is simply immersed in a bath of w\ater slightly 
acidulated with nitro-muriutic acid. Thus treated, 
it will keep good for many months, and when 
reqnij’cd for use, must he dried at a tciriperature 
of sixty degrees Fahrenheit. A brown tint is 
given to the meat hy the acid ; hut tliis is readily 
removed by soaking in plain water before the 
drying process. 

At the Boyal Scottish Society of Arts, n paper 
was recently read hy Mr G. A. Stevenson, C.E., 
describing a new and very simple form of Seismo- 
graph — an instrument, we may remind our readers, 
for automatically recording earth -ti'emors. in the 
year 1872, a Committee of the British Association 
reported that ‘some simple and cheap method 
of indicating eai’thquake movement is much to 
he desired, and that any .apparatus for the pur- 
pose should occupy small space, be little li.ahle 
to derangement^ capable of being put up in an 
apartment not of special construction, .and its 
indications such .as any intelligent person could 
cosily interpret and readily note.’ Mr Stevenson’s 
contrivance seems fully to answer all tliese require- 
ments. It consists of two pieces of plate-glass 
five inches square. One of these is carefully 
levelled, and upon it stand tliree little ivory halls, 
which in their turn support the other glass plate. 
To this latter is fastened a horizontal arm, with 
a vertical needle at it? end. The point of this 


needle rests upon a lamp-blacked surface, so that 
the slightest movement of the upper glass plate, 
tt)gether with the direction in which it moves, 
is recorded hy a scratch on the blackened 
surface. 

Although the photogriiphic camera has been 
aptly described jis ‘ a retina whi<di never forgets,* 
.and although we know that the image it pro- 
duces is true as to form, it is within the experi- 
ence of everybody that photographic portraits are 
not alw.ays good likenesses. We are inclined to 
attribute this tailing to the circumstance that by 
photogra])hy it has hitherto been found impossible 
to give colours their true nhadf-value^ if we may 
invent a tcriii to serve our purpose. What we 
mean is this : yellow to the eye is a brilliant 
light tint ; hut in a photograph it is reproduced 
almost black. Bed, instead of giving the idea 
of fire and light, conie^s out black. Blue photo- 
graphs perfectly white. Such changes of course 
play sad havoc with complexions and contrasts 
of colour generally ; and persons witli hair and 
skin exhibiting ex(‘(‘ptional brilliancy of colouring, 
.'ire quite justified in remarking : ‘ 1 never make 
a good photograph.* Acc,fn*<ling to a note brought 
before the Bhotogniphic Soeit',ty of France the 
other day, this stigma upon photograjdiic por- 
traiture is not to ri^main. By the adtlilion to the 
Usual iiigreilicnts of the sensitive ])hotographic 
surface of one per cent, of eosine, the difliciilties 
which we, have described can bt‘, altogether 
obviate«l. 

Wo nce<l hardly point out that this modifica- 
tion has nothing whatever to do with the reali- 
sation of that dream which many havii pondered 
over, the production of photogi*aj)hs in natural 
eolours. We are of opinion that this must remain 
at present, if not for ever, an impracticability. 
In tJie nicsintime, we must content ourselves with 
such artificial methods of colouring as arc con- 
trived from time to time. A modith'ation of the 
fashionable crystoleum process— fashionable, .al.as ! 
because it requires no .artistic power— has been 
patented hy Mr .1. W. Hyman of New .Jersey. 
The photograph printed in the usual m.anner <»n 
paper, is first of all immersed in a mixture of 
n.aphtlia, paraffin, mastic flrops, ether, and vinegar. 
This tre.atmeiit makes it quite transparent, so that 
body-colours in oil, if laid broatlly in their proper 
places on the back of the picture, show through 
with very good effect. By fixing the finished 
picture upon cimvos with a mixture of glue and 
glycerine, a very close imitation of an oil-painting 
can be produced. 

The difficulty of protecting onr costly iron- 
clad ships of war from the insidious attacks of 
the terrible torpedo, h.as railed forth a vfist 
number of contrivances for the protection of 
ships’ hulls, which Jire as a rule for moiv, ingenious 
than practicable. Sir Edward Be,ed, the designer 
of hotli ships and torpedo vpi»sels, and who there- 
fore well imderstamfs the relationship between 
the two, has attacked the, problem from a new 
stemd-point. He proposes to build ironclad ships 
on such a principle that their outer hulls, divided 
into numerous water-tight compirtments, will act 
as a protection to the real ironclad hull within. 
These improvements are embodied in certain 
patent specifications, to which as yet ‘ provisional 
protection * only has been granted. 

The torpedo, like certain infernal machines 
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of wliich we have constant alarniini? descriptions, 
does not appeal* to be so formidable a weapon 
as some suppose ; at least, we may say so of 
that type of torpedo wliich, like the ‘White- 
head,* is no longer under cuntn)l when it has 
left its mother-ship. We are rmniiided of this 
by a strange accident that rcicently occurred to 
a gentleman’s yacht which happened to be lying 
within half a mile of some dummy torpedo prac- 
ti(;(i at Portsmouth, 'llie crew of the yacht were 
below, when they felt a heavy collihion. On 
reaching the deck, tliey saw a Whitehea<l torpedo 
with its tail in the air busily engaged in boring 
ft hole through their planking two ftujt below 
the Wftter-line, causing the yacht to run a very 
narrow risk of sinking. Here we have one more 
instance to add to the many already known, of 
the erratic course indulged in by tlieso new 
weapons, and one which wouhl Hi‘cm to indicatt; 
tliat the costly things, if tluiy hit anything at all, 
are qniU^ as likely to choose a friciul as a foe. 

Ill the Macliiiiery department of the Loudon 
Fisheries’ Exhibition, one of the most striking 
novelties shown is the method of making barrels, 
iirkins, and kegs without the intervention of a 
skilled cooper. It would he impossible in the 
space at onr disposal to even briefly describe the 
various machines involved in the process. They 
are six in number, and an* paten tetl by A. 
llansonic & do., a linn well known for woml- 
working machinery. Tlie casks ant tume<l out 
with wond(irful celerity, an<l are perfect in form. 
A set of machines costing seven Inindred pounds, 
including the necessary engine, boiler, shafting, 
&c., will, it is calculated, pay its own cost if 
kept continually at W'ork for six riKniths. Such a 
set will |)roduce two thoiisaiul halMinndredweight 
butter lirkins per week, and can be worked by 
two men and eight lads, each niaeliine-made 
firkin costing for labour twopence-halfpeiiny. 
The usual price paid to skilled c(iopcrs for making 
such firkins varies according to tlie, locality ami 
the state of trade — hetween sixpence and niiie- 
l)ence. 

In the Tiife-saving section of the same Exhibi- 
tion is shown a siniple little contrivance for 
stopping holes in ships, which lias been before 
the public for one or two years, and has during 
tliat time been instrumental in saving more than 
one vessel from destruction. It is known as 
J. W. Wood’s self-adjusting rivet-liole and leak 
stopper, and is applicxible to ships, buoys, boilers, 
torpedo boats, &c. It consists of an iron disc 
covered with felt, which screws on to a rod at 
the end of which is a jointed T-piece. Supposing 
that a shot-hole in a slop’s side has to be .sto]>ped, 
tlie T-pie(!e is thnist through the opening, ami 
the jointed piece put crossways, so that it cannot 
be readily withdrawn. The felted disc is now 
slipped over the rod and screw(?d firmly as far as 
it will go, and the operation is complete. The 
discs, of various sizes and shapes, are supplicid to 
the Admiralty, and are coming into extensive ii.se 
in the merchant service. The- importance and 
efficiency of this invention have been recognised 
by the Society of Arts by the grant of their 
Albert silver medal. 

The rapid advance of tlie telephone in public 
favour has naturally, within the last few years, 
caused inventors to turn their attention to it, ami 
many patents liave been granted to improvements, 


or supposed improvements, upon the original in- 
strument. We fear that many of these later 
workers have met with disappointment ; for 
the patents of Edison ami others cover so much 
ground, that it is almost impossible to produce 
anything in the sliape of a teleplione that a 
court of law wdll not hold to represent on 
infringement. Mr J. Munro of West Croydon, 
a well-known wi’iter upon matters electrical, has, 
liowever, managed to produce an (dticient tele- 
])lione transmitter, wliicn, although founded upon 
Professor Hughes’s microphone, is so different iu' 
detail and material from anything previously 
brought forward, that thii sharpest lawyer >vould 
find it difficult to upset his title to originality. 
Unlike otlier transmitters, this one employs no 
lyinpan or diaphragm, ami di.spense8 with that 
j)hilosojdier’s stone of tilectriciaiis, carbon. In its 
simplest form, it consists of two little squares 
of iron wire-gauze, one placed vertically, and the 
other leaning against it, the contact of the two 
being regulated by a spring. This simple device, 
in connection with a battery and telephone 
receiver, is quite suffici(*iit to act as a faithful 
messenger between two distant speakers. Mr 
Miinro lias further carried out some experiments 
of a highly original and suggestix'e chai’acter, 
which may possibly lead up to important disco- 
veritis in electrical scit'iice. 

A very unusual amount of damage resulted 
from a thunderstorm which passed over the city 
of New York in May last. At the works of the 
National Docks ami Storage Company, iu the 
hoiith-we>t of the city, stood twenty-seven large 
tanks for th<^ stui'agc of petj’oleiim. These tanks 
were made of bn'c-k, but were plated outside with 
iron. With a deafening roar, one of the tanks 
was struck by the lightning. A sheet of flame 
one thousand feet high rose in the air, and the 
burning li(|nid was scatlc*jv<l in eveiy direction, 
firing the remuin<ler of the ]»lant, including ware- 
houses, docks, luiildings of all kinds, and railway 
cars. Every tiling in one moment seemed to be 
involved in ruin, and we regret to say that six 
people lost their lives. This catastrophe will 
probably call utlention to the possibility of devis- 
ing some form of sjujcial protector for oil- tanks. 
The iiHiial form of rod-conductor would seem to 
be insufficient for the purpose, espei’-ially &s there 
is danger of the oil, and tlie inflnmmahle gas above 
it, being fired tliroiigli the iron pipes leading to 
tin* gnnind. 

Ill llavaria and Wiirtembcrg, tbutldcrstorms 
and their attemlant phenomena have for some 
time been earcfully observed and rt*-corded, and 
the means by which this has been done ore so 
simple and elective, that they could be readily 
ado})ted in any country without dilficulty or 
expense. People nowadays taki; such interest in 
weather predictions and meteorological observa- 
tions generally, that there would be no difficulty 
in obtfiining volunteers to help in the work. In 
WurtemlM*i-g, a band of two hundred and eighty 
unpaid observers have undei'tukeu to make notes 
of every sbu m occurring in their various districts, 
such as the exact time when the first lightning- 
flash is seen, its distance, intensity, and so on. 
For this purpose, they are furnished with post- 
cards, which nave free delivery at headquarters. 
Ill this way, a vast amount of valuable infor- 
mation has been gained as to the gradual formation 
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of fitormfl, and the manner in which their forma- 
tion is influenced by local causes. 

A writer in dood JVords expresses a wisii that 
pcliool children should be taught someMiing about 
the habits and food of our wild-birds, morci 
especially of our little feathered songsters, so that 
they might be induced to protect rather than 
persecute them. As instances of tlui amount of 
good the,sc birds are capable of in carrying out 
their natural work of kee])ing in cheek many of 
the farmers* pests, he remarks that a thrush is so 
voracious that he will consume at one meal an 
enormous snail. A man endowed with corre- 
sponding appetite could eat a Avhole round of beef 
for bis dinner. A redbreast to be kept in good 
condition requires every twenty-four hours an 
amount of animal food ecpial to fourteen feet of 
earthworm. Tliis Avoultl b(j e^ual to a man 
devouring a sausage nine inches in circumference 
and sixty-seven feet long. We quite agree with 
the Avriter tliat if siicli facts Avere properly brought 
before our little scholars, and certain children of 
larger growth as Avell, convincing them that the 
birds ai’c such vidiiable aids to man, th(\y Avould 
soon cease to regard them as things to be bunted 
and stoned. 

Messrs Neiijeau and Dclaite, of Liege, liaA'e 
recently introduced a process for galA’ani^iug iron, 
AA’hicli is likely to piove usedul iii dealing Avitli 
large castings Avhicli cannot be dipped in a bath 
of molten zinc in the usual mauiK'r. A kind of 
]>aint is made up, consisting of zinc in impalp- 
able poAA’dcr, linseed oil, and driers. With this 
mixture, applied Avitli a paint-brush, the mebd 
is coated once or tAvice. This treatment gives it 
an iron-gray tint, Avhich can subsiMpiently be 
bronzed, or painted any colour, as desired. 
Another method f)f treating metal has been 
invented by Dr Cehriiig of Laiiflsliut, Avho coats 
iron with aluminium instead of zinc. The process 
is said to be simple and inexi)ensiA^e, and to 
permit of making the mehd highly oi'iianieiital. 
No details are as yet published ci)ncerniug the 
process. 

AVo arc indebted to another American journal 
for a recipe for treating Avood in contact Avith the 
ground, and Avhich ought to be huiiid useful for 
telegraph posts, railway sleepers, gateposts, and 
many other purpost^s. ‘Take,’ sjiys tlie Avriter, 
‘boileil linseed oil, and stir in i»ulA’erised coal 
(l)ituiuinous or {inthnicite) to the ccuisisteiice of 
paint. Put a coat of this over the timber, and 
there is not a man that Avill live to see it rot.’ 
We may note in this eonnection that llie Loudon 
jxnd Nortli-Avesterii Railway (Vun])aiiy are laying 
dOAvn ten miles of permaueut way Avitli new 
sleepers made of stetd. The cost is said to be 
not much iu excess creosohid Avonden sleepers 
with their attachments to hold the rails in 
position. But many years must elapse before 
the economy of the new system is demon- 
strated. 

Although the tricks of trade are A'arious, and 
processes of adulteration often rise to the position 
of a lino art, there -arc yet many things upon this 
earth that Avould seem safe from sophistii-ution. 
The sparkling diamond Avould at first sight seem 
to be one of these, for its properties arc so well 
known, and tests, microscopical and otherwise, so 
easily applied, that to a skilled eye a spurious 
fitone could not pass os genuine. But there is an 


opening for the ingenious trickster in the facts 
that some diamonds are far more A^alualde than 
others, and that if the yelloAV African diamond 
can be made to look like its relative of steel-blue 
purity, it Avill nt once rise to many times its 
original A^alue. This result has been "achieved in 
the most ingenious and scientific manner. Tlie 
complementary colour to yellow is violet, and by 
a well-known optical laAV, two eompleinentary 
colours produce Avhite ; so the ingenious but 
fraudulent tra<lcr drops his yellow gems for a feAV 
miimics into a solution of aniline A’iolet. The 
tinge Avlncli they rebiiii of that colour counteracts 
their salloAviu'ss, and to all appearance they have 
been transformed into g(*ms of the. purest Airater. 
b^ortuuatcly, the application of soap destr<»ys the 
illusion, ami exposes the fraud. 

Mr Hans Freeman, Avbo for many months has 
been cmlcavonriug to 'liiid evidence as to the 
Avlieroabouts of the ricli IcMles of tin spoken of 
by the (dd Spanish settlers in Mexico, has at last 
succeeded iu liis searcli. As a result, the first ton 
of Mexican tin has just found its Avay to the United 
States, it is said to bo of good texture and 
colour, and to possess all the cbnracteristics of the 
best metiil. It cniiie from the Durango district, 
near the mountains of tin* same name. 

The gradual cxternnuati<»Ti of the idepliant, cand 
consequent sc.arcity of ivory which avc have more 
than once d(*plored, has liad the efibet of stiniu- 
lating inA’cntors to find a substitute fur that very 
useful ami elegant material. The mo.st ]>(*rfect 
substitute hitherto ]>ro(luced is the compound 
called celluloid. Billiaiil and bagatelle balls 
made of celluloitl now form a recognist'd industry, 
and a large factory for their ])rodm‘tioii is estab- 
lished at Albany, Ncav Yoik. The celluloid as 
receiA'od at this factory is iu large sheets. Tt is 
cut into liaU-inch cubes, ami roughly moulded 
into balls under an hydraulic pressure of two 
thousand ]M)uuds to the sfpiare inch, beat being 
applied during the ])rocess. These balls are 
afterAVards accurately turned in a special form of 
latlie. They can be ])rodiiced at a Iraetion of the 
j)rice paid for true ivory. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

AVET( IHTNa-M ACHINES. 

Anv one not connected Avitli the postal serAUce 
AA'ould be surprised to find how mau}'^ and A'arious 
are the arrangements that must be made and 
perfected before such an nnd('rtakiug as the 
parcels ])ost can be brought into successful opera- 
tion. One of the first requirements are Aveigliing- 
iiiachinea, and as each parcel I’eceiA'iiig-oflice in 
the kingdom must have at least onci, and the 
larger om's several, some idea may be formed of 
the number needed ibr this piirj)osc alone. Our 
daily business and private requirements neces- 
sitate the constant use of wcigliing-apparatua of 
some sort. 

AVe have lately had the opportunity — through 
the kindness of Messrs AV. & T. Avery of Birming- 
ham — of inspecting their extensive manufactory 
of AA'eighing-machines, a short account of which 
may be found of intiTPst. This manufactory 
AA'us established in 1730, and produces weighing- 
machines of every description, capable of weighing 
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from onc-thousaTi<lth of a grain np to sixty or 
eighty ions. 

Weigln'ng-apparatus may bo rljisserl as follows : 

1. Beams, consisting of a bar of metal suspemlcd 
freely in the middle, and varying in length from 
four inches to eight or ten loot, carrying scales sus- 
pended from the extreniitios by chains. They 
have the advantage of extreme simplicity and 
sensitiveness, and for delicate wciighnnuits 
unequalled by any other form of ap)>aratus. For 
large weighments (from one to iorty linn<li*ed- 
weights) they are rather inconvenient, taking up 
much space, having scale-chains in the way, and 
requiring the handling of heavy weights for ea(‘h 
wcighyient. The i)in or pivot on whi<h a beam 
turns is called a ‘knife edge,’ and generally rests 
on a bearing of hardened steel, but even the best 
tempered steel is cut in time by tlu* action of the 
knit(*. edges, and thcj accuracy and sensitiveness of 
the beam destroyed. To obviate this def(‘ct, the 
IVlcssrs Avery make use of highly polished agate, 
which takes the place of the steel-bearing, ami 
makes a wonderful dillercnce in the sensitiveness 
and lasting (juality of the beams to which th(i 
stone is'applicd. A large bejiui cnpable of wtdgh- 
ing one hundred pounds turns with a single grain. 

2. Stecltjardfi. — Tliese consist of a single, lever 
with unequal arms ; a small weight on the Icmg 
arm balancing a vastly givatiT one on the short 
arm. They are made fur weighing from a few 
jKninds to twelve tons. The smaller ones have 
one-ounce divisions, ami are much used by butchers. 
Tlu*y se(!med to have been used in very ancient 
time®. The writer was shown some specimens in 
the mus(‘um (»f Naples uhich were discovered in 
the ruins of Pompeii. 

3. Countrr-viachwrs. — In these machines a double 
beam is carried on a cast-iron stand ; above the 
beam, at each extremity, are the s<‘ales. No 
chains are in the way, and weighnieiit can be made 
with great quickness ami ac«'uracy. This class 
of machine is intcJided to weigh from an ounce 
to one*, hundred and twelve pounds. For the 
parcels post the governiueiit have selected a 
conntiT-niacliine muninally to weigh up to seven 
pounds, but from its strength, design, ami woj*k- 
inansliip, quite efpiul to weighing four times the 
nominal amount. So sensitive is this inatdiine, 
that, balanced with seven })OundH in each scale, 
a few grains added to either scale will diqwxss it. 
The XJarc.el scale is iiia<le of .sheet copper tuT*ne<l 
over and wired at the e.dges, to increase its strength 
and rigidity. All the jjarts are mad(i by 
machinery on the interchangeable principle. 
Messrs Avery are. great belit'vers in machinery, 
and though the actual cost of tilings so protluced 
is in some cases not much less than by band, the. 
accurac.y and power of production is vastly 
increased. They have machinery for forniing, 
cutting, Bhax>ing, and punching eveiy ])ai’t of tlicir 
different apparatus, and it is wonderful liow 
qiiickl}’^ the different machines do their work, 
acting upon iron or brass as if it were soft wood. 
Division of labour seems to be carried to an 
extreme. /The men engaged on one sort of 
weighing-iuacliine would be useless on another. 
About eleven hundred machines ije.r week have 
been recently turned out for the postid service 
alone. 

4. TVeiglirhridgcs so termed, and used for weigh- 
ing from two to eighty tons. These consist of 


a ct)mbinatiou of levers, supporting a platform on 
which tlic goods are weighed, and connected with 
a steelyard or beam on which a movable weight 
is placed. The steedyard for tJie larger weigh- 
bridges — ten to eighty tons — is miU’ked in one- 
X>ound divisions. 

6. The platform-machine, generally used for 
all weighments from a few ijounds to twenty 
hundred weights, consists of a combination of levers, 
much the same in principle to those used fop 
the weigh-bridge, but much smaller, inclosed in 
an ii*(iii case, and often mounted on wheels for 
convenience of transport. The weigh-bridge and 
platform- mil cliiue w'cigh (juickly and accurately ; 
they (lispeuRO with the use of heavy weights, a 
W(‘iglit of one. ])()nml or so on tlie steelyard 
balancing several tons or hundredweights on the 
])latfbrni, accoKling to the leverage em^iloyed. 
^le8srs Avery have recently dcvisetl an apparatus 
by which a ‘ platform-macliine ^ or weigJi-bridge 
is made to print <iu a ticket the weight of the 
article weighed, llius ]u*oviding an admirable 
check on fraud or errors. 

INLAND rARCKLS POST. 

■\ViLh regaril to the new system of parcels post, 
the Postmaster-general lias issued a notice stating 
that ])arcel 3 will bt* accepted for transmission by 
the inland parcels post under the. following general 
couditif)U.s in regard to weights, dimensions, and 
rates of postage., namely : 

For an inland postal parcel of a weight of not 
exceeding 1 lb., tlu*. rate of xiosiage, to be prepaid 
in ordinary jiostage.-stamps, will be 3d, 

Exceeding 1 lb. and not exceeding 3 lb., Gd. 

Exceeding 3 lb. and not exceeding lb., Pd. 

Exceeding 5 lb. and not exceeding 7 lb., Is. 

The dimensions allowed for an inlninl postal 
parcel will be : 

Maximum length, 3 feet G inches. 

Maximum length and girth combined, G feet. 

Exainjdes. — A parcel measuring 3 feet 6 inches 
ill its longi'st dimension may measure as much as 
2 feet G iiicbcs in girth, that is, around its thickest 
jiart ; or 

A sliorter parcel may be. thfckc*r— for exanijile, 
if measuring no more than 3 feet in length, it 
may measure as much as 3 feet in girth, that is, 
around its thickest part. 

The regulations under which certain articles 
ai-e proliihited from transmission by the letter 
post >vill, witli a few excei>tioii.s, apply equally to 
the jiarcids x>ost. ]<\)r instance, gunjKnvder, lucifer- 
inatchcs, an\ thing liable to sudden combii.stion, 
bladders containing liipiid, and live animals, will 
be excluded from the parcels post. But glass 
bottles, li.sli, game, meat, and all other articles not 
abovc-mention(‘d, now excluded from the letter 
post, will be. admitted to go by parcels post con- 
ditionally upon their being packed an<l guarded 
in so secure a manne.r us to alford complete' pro- 
tec-.tion to the contents of the mails and to the 
olticcrs of the I’ost-ollice. 

THE VAJ.UE AND USES OP AMBER. 

In this Journal for April 1, 1882, we gave an 
artich* on the subject of Amber ; and the follow- 
ing additional ijarticulars, from the Builder^ may 
he of interest : 

‘The commonest impure kinds of amber arc 
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used to make vaniisli ; and the demand for the 
more valuable kinds, wliich are employed for 
necklaces, pipe mouthpieces, and other purposes, 
is such as to make an amber mine a source of 
f^reat wealth. The larf;je8t European amber 
deposits are found on the Baltic shores of North- 
eastern Prussia. There, about eighty tons a year 
are at present dug up, and the supply appears 
practically inexhaustible. Since the beginning 
of the century, it is calculated that over sixteen 
hundred tons have been produced there ; and if 
the production, as some contend, has been going 
on for tliree thousand years, the total quantity 
produced in that period cannot, it is calculated, 
have been less than sixty thousiind tons. The 
amber is found in isolated pieces, varying from 
the smallest beads up to blocks of many }>oiiiid.s 
in weight. The largest piec(j ever discovered 
weighs thirteen and a half ])oiiiids, and is now 
in the Royal Mineral (Cabinet in Berlin. Amber 
ie the fossil resin produced by uj) wards of six 
kinds of coniferous trees in prehistoric times. 
Two of these trees, of which immense forests 
covered the regions now producing amber, have 
been proved to be nearly related to the existing 
Weymouth pine and the modiu'ii fir-tree. While 
the wood of the trees rotted away, the resin 
which exuded from them has been prescrv(‘d in 
the form of the fossil amber. Tlie resin oozed 
out of the stem of the trei* as well as out of the 
roots, and was deposiU*d eventually in immense 

a uantities in the soil. In some of the pieces of 
;ie amber, bits of the wood ami bark of the trees 
are found imbedded, and through this lucky 
accident, have been preserved from decay. On 
examining this wood with the microscope, it is at 
once apparent that the trees wcu’c, as intimated 
above, closely related to our modern conifene, 
but were not absolutely identical with any of tin; 
existing species. Ages ago, the whole region now 
covered by the eastern j)iU't of tlie Baltic Sea was 
covered with these amber-producing trees. The, 
industry of ainber-diggiiig is one of very great 
importance for Prussia, and it is calculated that 
the amber district of that country still contains 
a miantity wlii(jh, at an average value of five 
shillings per pound, is worth no less than two 
hundred and fifty million pounds sterling.* 


CONSUMPTION : THE SOOTHTNO INFLUENCE OF HOT 
WATER. 

A Canadian correspontlcnt writes : Noticing 
an extract from the World of Science in which 
a physician strongly recommends hot water, in 
place of tea or coffee, as a stimulant for the 
use of those requiring to study late at night, 
I would like to give my experience of it us a 

beneficial agent in consumption. Mrs H , one 

of a family a number of whose members hud 
died of consumption, was, after severe exposure 
to a snowstorm, seized with a scrioua cough and 
expectoration, accompanied with loss of flesh. 
Examination by a physician showed that one 
lung was seriously affected. She was wholly 
confined to her room ; and everything that medical 
Attendance and loving care could do to mitigate 
her suffering was done, but ineffectually. The 
depressing night-sweats continued, together with 
loss of rest from repeated fits of coughing. Losing 
all faith in medieme, some six or eight months 


ago, its use was wholly abandoned, and the use 
of nourishing diet only, continued. 

About ten weeks ago, the patient’s attention 
was directed to a newspaper paragraph recom- 
mending hot water as a remedy for consumption. 
Feeling that little harm could ensue from its use, 
she determined to test it. At the moment of 
retiring, a large tumbler of hot water, in which 
the Juice of a lemon had been mixed to free 
it m>m nausea, was taken. In a few moments, 
a glow of warmth would pervade the lungs, chest, 
&c., quickly followed by the most refreshing 
sleep, which would be uiibrokeii by any cough, 
and the patient would awake in the morning 
rested and strengthened. 

A few days ago, she was seized with a 'fit of 
coughing, during which was coughed up into her 
mouth a small stone about the size of a pea-- 
formed of sulphate of lime, I believe, and usually 
considered a symptom of the healing of a cavity 
in the lung. 

Whether this marked iiii)U'ovement was due to 
the use of the hot water, I cauuot vcntiin; to 
say ; hut its beneficial influence in securing sweet 
sleep and exem])tiou from eougliing at night W'as 
so marked, tliat 1 wouhl like some of your 
reatlers to test it with their consumptive friends, 
and give, through your Notes, the results of their 
experience. 


LOVE AND FAME. 

The poet’s soul that had the honey pressed 
From man and life, 

On eager wings had gone to seek her rest 
Far from earth’s strife. 


Fame said to Love : ' The poet’s soul is mine. 
’Tis mine to bring 

To my eternal fields the voice divino 
That thus could sing.’ 


Love answered : * Though thy claim I now confess, 
’Twas I did give 

His verses all the fire and gracefulness 
AVhereby they live.’ 

J. Williams. 
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ACCIDENTS BY SEA AND BAIL. 

The simiilt.'iiu'ous nppoaninoc of two bulky 
Blue-books roiitiiining rospertively the abstmet i 
of the Board of 3'rade Beturns of sea casu- 
alties to British ships at hoiiie and abroad 
during the twelve mouths oiuliug 30th June 
1882, and the accidents and casualties as re- 
ported by the several railway Compani(*a in 
the United Kingdom during the year ending 
31st Deeembei* 1882, suggests that an instructive 
inqu'ry might be instituted concerning these tw'o 
great causes of mortality. Nowadays, indeed, since 
travelling is tin* daily occupation of many, and 
the constant duty or amusement of by far the 
larger half of the civilised w'orld, llie number of 
deaths by accident wdii<*h must be assigneil to tliis 
cause forms a much larger prfqxntion of the total 
death-rab* than is generally supposed. Year by ' 
year, the vi»'tiins of the rail, the river, and the 
sea, approach more nearly to the number of those 
who are struck dowm by disease ; and since we 
are most of us frequently obliged to make use of 
the marvellous machinery of locomotion, it may 
not bo uninteresting to consider some of the 
dangers of those two great highways - the railw'ay 
and the ocean. 

So great a prominence is given to Mosses at 
sea,* that the popular dread of its dangers is cer- 
tainly excusable. Few landsmen, probably, ever 
venture on a voyage, of however short dura- 
tion, without some misgivings. It is, for instance, 
very disquieting to liear the boom of tbe fog- 
wliistle when one is a passenger on a steamer 
becalmed in a fog. On such an occasion, one 
naturally conjures up memories of some of those 
heartrending collisions wdiicli mark the Steam 
Age. Similarly, the summer bmrist, tempted 
by sunshine and fine weather to trust himself 
to a small boat, often bitterly repents his rashness, 
if the wind freshen, and the sky become over- 
cast, and eagerly measures with his eye tbe 
distance from the shore. Again, wlien we bid 
a tearful farow’cll to friends going over the sea, 
the risks they run are never absent from our 


thoughts. It seems as though tbe perils of the 
seas W'orc in very truth inexhaustible. Beside 
the winds and waves, the sailor has to contend 
with countless other sources of danger. Year by 
year, hundreds of well-found ships go down 
W'ith all bands, none of wdiom live to tell 
tbe tale. At sea, by a strange irony of fate, 
the cry of ‘Fire!* has a terrible meaning, and 
yet sailors all the worbl over are most careless 
in running this ri'^k. It is a constant practice 
wdth many saihuN, ami especially wdth fishermen, 
to ‘turn in* Avith one of the shortest of short 
pipes between their lips, and the regulations 
must indeed be severely enforced which can 
invvent them doing so. FiiN*s at sea so often 
cause the total destruction of the ship, that it 
is not surprising that so little information should 
he forthcoming as to tlieir canst* ; hut it is to be 
feared that many of tliem are due to this or some 
other similar act of i’arelessm*ss on the j>art of 
passengers or crew'. Of late years, h«>w’ever, ‘ fire- 
drill * has become a regular part (d‘ the routine 
on board most large ships, and improvements 
have been introduced into the best class of vessels, 
so that an outbreak of fnv can often be con- 
fined to one part, and thus rendered compara- 
tively harmless to life before it is finally extin- 
guished. 

Strangedy enough, too, the ])rogress of commerce 
and science has added to I'ather than diminished 
sea-risks. Thus, the. immense increase of ship- 
ping of late years, and especially of steamships, 
has more than doubled tbe. chances of collision, 
and tbe ‘rule, of the road* has become one 
of tbe most abstruse sciences. In future, indeed, 
master mariners will have to be well versed in 
practical <lynan]ics. So fruitful a cause of casu- 
alties at sea is collision, that it occupies a head- 
ing to itself ill the Returns, and is forming an 
increasing source of peril. It is, however, to be 
hoped tiiat tbe many new rules which have 
been gradually brought into use, with a special 
view to remedying this state of things, will do 
much to cancel the increment of danger due 
to the increase of shipping, if not to lessen the 
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risk altogctlier. With sncli a porlentons’ Tiiiiiibcr 
of causes of accidents at sea, it is certainly not 
to be wondered at that a maritime nation likti 
ours should be concerned for the risks run 
by sailors and passengers by water. Tlie long 
annual list of founderings, strandings, and colli- 
sions, sufficiently justifies the popular ai>pre- 
hensions ; and when we add to this the number 
of vessels reported ‘ missing/ or, as the sad record 
runs, ‘not heard of* since they sailed, or Avere 
‘ spoken * on a significantly remote date, it seems as 
though we can hardly exaggerate sea-idsks. Nor 
is the register of disaster even then complete ; 
for under the comprehensive reading, ‘other 
causes/ arc scheduled many ships lost or con- 
demned through such various mishaps as burn- 
ing, either by spontaneous combustion f)f cargo, 
explosion of gunpowder, or of gas in coal- 
bunkers, or otherwise ; starting planks or spring- 
ing leaks ; contact witli ice ; loss of sails, rudder, 
or anchors ; swamping or capsizing ; and although 
these^ fortunately, only cause a small fraction of 
the total loss of life at sea — since they are chiefly 
disasters of such a nature as to give those on 
board time to escape — it is impossible to ignore 
them in this brief comparative view of accidents 
at sea. 

If we turn to the other great source of accidental 
death — the railway — we lind the record scarcely 
less startling, although it is very much the fashion 
to comment upon a railway accident as though 
it demonstrated the safety of railway tmvelling. 
If wo strike the average of railway fatalities, by 
comparing them with the total number of jiassen- 
gers carried, we, of course, arrive at a result whieli 
IS very satisfactory to the railway Companies. But 
it is scarcely logical to leave out the very much 
larger number who arc oidy slightly injured in 
mind or body, but many (»!’ wlioni subsequcnily 
die in consequence of their injuries, after a suffi- 
cient interval to permit of tlieir being omitted 
from the official list of fatalities. However 
satisfactory the calculations of statisticians as to 
any one’s chances of not being killed on a railway 
journey, the real hazards of this niodt*, of travelling 
are not fully appreciated. If, for instance, the 
public were better informed of the actual numb(*r 
of minor mishaps which occur on railw'uys, many 
of which are practically hushed up through fear 
of alarming popular susceptibilities, they would 
probably exercise greater prudence in providing 
against possibilities. There is no means of ascer- 
taining the mimbcr of persons who insure them- 
selves in case of death, or partial or total dis- 
ablement through railway accidents ; but it W'ill 
probably not be disputed that, as compared 
with the total number of railway passengers, it 
is very small. 

In this connection, it may be interesting to 
consider briefly the general character of railway 
accidents. Of these, collision is the most fre- 
quent and most fatal. It is a necessary conse- 
quence of the fallibility of man, and howt*ver 
great may be the precautions taken against it, 
It is doubtful whether under any circumstances 
it can be wholly escaped. At the same time, 
since the coses in which collisions occur between 
two passenger-trains are few as compared with 
those between passenger-trains and goods-ti’oius, 


it seems that much yet remains to be done to 
lessen this danger. Goods-trnins, for example, 
should never pass through stations, experience 
proving that the shunting, which is chiefly caiTied 
out on the main line, is the commonest cause of 
collision. Among other of the perils of railway 
travelling, the following may be briefly enume- 
rated : I’ruins leaving the rails ; travelling in the 
wrong direction through points ; running into 
stations at too high speed ; bursting of boilers or 
tubes of engines ; and failure of machinery, wheels, 
and especially of axles, the break apparatus, and 
couplings, it will be noticed that these arc all 
of tliem due to locomotion. But the dangers of 
the road itself are scarcely less serious. Thus, 
among constant causes of accidents may be in- 
cluded — cattle, or other obstructions on line ; gates 
at level ci*ossiiigs ; failure of bridges or rails ; and 
floods. The scdicdnlc of accidents to passengi'rs 
from causes other than trains, rolling-stock, and 
permanent wa}’^, is also instructive, since it clearly 
p(»ints to a ciil])ablft carelessness on the part of the 
public. Thus, every year a large number of persons 
are killed or injunid by falling between carriages 
and platforms, ' when attempting to alight from 
or get into trains in motion ; passing over the 
line at stations or at level crossings ; trespassing 
on railways ; or falling out of carriages during 
the travelling of trains. Tlic fatalities to ser- 
vants in the employ of the railway Comi)anies 
arc very frequent, and the calling must pos- 
sess ])eculiar lasciiiations, since the risks incurred 
in it are so groat. Most people are, for instance, 
familiar with the constant process of coupling or 
uncoupling wagons or passenger-carriages, and 
many nave probably often wondered at the cool- 
ness of the men who perform tliis duty, which 
is a frequent cause, of fatal and other accidents. 
Again, fatalities during shunting are lamentahly 
common ; and in spite of the i*emarkablc ease with 
which guards and other employes get on and off 
trains in motion, many ai’c killed and injured 
through this practice. A large number of mishaps 
of anotlier cl/uss occur on railu'ay premises ; but 
these can hardly be regarded as railway accidents, 
and are in many cases the fault of the victims. 
Thus, passengers fall down steps, or over boxes, &c., 
at railway sbitions ; and wagoners and others are 
fre(|uently injured when loading or unloading 
wagons, or carrying goods ; or by falling off 
stationary engines or vehicles, or from some other 
similar cause. 

There can, however, be no doubt that greater 
attention has been paid by the vjirious niilway 
Companies to precautions of late, years, and many 
very important improvements have been made ; 
amongst other things, for instance, in the break 
apparatus. The regulations imposed hy the 
Board of Trade in these matters are, too, much 
more strict than they were, and have had an 
appreciable effect in diminishing the number of 
fatalities, although many of the railway Companies 
have not yet fully complied with them. We 
should, indeed, probably have much fewer acci- 
dents, but for the great competition between the 
(’Companies. Tins in some cases takes the very 
dangerous form of rivalry in speed ; the public, 
with a suicidal rashness, almost invariably choos- 
ing the quickest route. In one notable instance 
that occurs to us, two of the leading railway 
Companies have long competed for the passenger 
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traffic by giving instructions to their drivers to 
accomplisli a journey of nearly two liunclivd miles 
in as much less than four hours as possible ; 
and the trains of the more successful Company 
for some time accomplished the distance in five 
or ten minutes less than those of its rival. But 
eventually all their best engine-drivers struck, and 
refused to undertake the task, giving as their 
reason, that at one or two spots on the road the 
engine jumped at the facing-poinU ! We liave 
reason to believe that the rate of R])eed demanded 
was reduced in conse<|uence of this reju’esenta- 
tion; but the circumstiincc illustrates one of the 
dangers of railway travelling. 

The long hours which signalmen are required 
to work — in some cases as many as thirteen 
and sixteen at a stretch— are another source 
of danger, which will probably entail a further 
sacrifice of human life before it is removed. 
Overwork on a railway cannot be tlefeiided on 
any known principle. Jt is true that no per- 
fection of mec.haiiisiii can atone for mistakes made 
in conseiiuence of the human agency which must 
necessarily be cmployetl ; but the j)ublic safety, 
us well as humanity, demands that men who are 
intrusted with the lives of hundreds of their 
fellow-beings should not have their powers of 
endurance btrain(‘(l until they fail. 

Some of the figures given in the n'ceiit Iletums 
forcibly illustrate the forc'going remarks. The 
total number of accidental deaths reported to 
the Board of Tra<le by the several railway Com- 
panies during last year was eleven hundred and 
sixty-three, while eight thousand nine hundred 
and sixty -eight persons W(u*e injured. These 
totals comprise all the serious casualties on rail- 
ways during the year. As we have already 
pointed out, the ratt^ of mortality among railway 
employt^s is terribly high, no fewer than live 
hundred and fifty-three Jiaviiig been killed, and 
tw-o thousand five liundred and seventy~six in- 
jured, in 1882. The number of piissengers killed 
was one hundred and twenty-seven ; injured, 
seventeen hundred and thirty-six ; wdiile three, 
hundred and six tn’spassers — including sixty- 
two cases of suicide — were killed, aud one hun- 
dred and fifty-live iijjure<l. Among others who 
perished as victims to their own carelessness, 
forty-three persons were killed, aii<l seven hun- 
dred and thirteen injured, when alighting from, 
or getting into, trains in motion ; hut it wtmhl be 
satisfactory to feel assured that the rough manner 
in which trains are often stopped at stations, and 
then, when the break is released, allowed to jerk 
hack again a few feet, in no 'way contributed to 
this class of accidents. Again, seventy-two per- 
sons were killed, and forty injured, whilst passing 
over railways at level crossings — a fact which 
cannot be too widely made known. The number 
of cases reported wliich involved no personal 
injury, indicaU'-s tlie hairbreadth escaj)es which 
arc being constantly met with. Thus, there weiv 
nf' fewer than eleven hundred and forty-nine 
failures of tireja, any one of which might have 
entailed serious results ; but it is only right 
to add that of these, eight hundred and forty- 
two were on wagons helonging to owners other I 
tliim the railway Companies. The number of 
axles which failed was four hundred and fifty- 
one, of which two hundred and sixty-four were 
engine axles. In addition to these statistics, we 
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notice that during the year, thirty-four horses, 
sixty -three oxen and cows, one hundred and 
sixty-two sheep, one donkey, and fifteen hounds, 
were run over ami killed ; the number of trains 
concerned being one hundred and fifty-four ; while 
two passengers and four servants were injured 
from this cause. Tliis list is indeed sufficiently 
lengthy to indicate very great carelessness on the 
pai't of the occupiers of land adjoining the rail- 
way. 

These figures sufficiently exemplify the risks 
of the milroad, and point the ohvimis moral, that 
by no possible precautions can railway travelling 
be rendered suflic.icntly safe to justify any persons 
from neglecting to insure themselves against death 
or injiirv ; and at the same time the record clearly 
shows that the railway Ci)m])anies must adopt, 
every possible pre.caution against disaster. It is 
not enoiigli that they should justify themselves 
by statistics as to the number of passengers, &c., 
who arc not killed or injured, although that 
is very much the position they assume. Without 
going into comiiari.sona at all, and without dis- 
cussing the general excellence of the arrangements 
for llie conduct of traffic, the number of accidents, 
fatal and otherwise, from preventable causes, is 
suflicieiitly groat to justify a demand for increased 
vigilance on tlie part of the railway Companies, 
and, in some ways, the exercise of a less rigid 
economy in this dii'cittion. 

Tlie figures given in the Abstract of the Returns 
of sea casualties for tlu* year 1881 -82 are scarcely 
less instructive. Of these, the loss of life, on or 
near our own roasts, is the most important feature, 
M^'lius, in that twelvemonth, five liundred and fifty- 
nine British or colonial vessels were wrecked or 
damaged on or off the coasts of the United 
Kingdom ; 'while the gross total of lives lost in 
them was three thousand nine liundred and 
seventy-eight, of whicli tlirec thousand six hun- 
dred and twelve were crew, ami three hundred 
and sixty -six pa-ssengers. These figures ai’e the 
more ominous, since they show an alarming 
increase, the numbers for the year 1880-81 being 
five hundred and one vessels, and two thousand 
nine hundred and twenty-three lives, including 
two liundred and three iiasscngers. In the year 
1881-82, twenty foreign vessels, and seventy-six 
lives, were lost off onr coasts. Against these 
figures we must set the number of four thousand 
and sixty-six lives saved from sliij^wreck during 
the same, period. The number of lives lost by 
S(*a casual lies abroad and reported, during the 
year 1881-82, w^as five hunured and fifty -nine 

1 in sixty-six British vessels on tlie coasts of British 
possessions ; aud one hundred and seventy-four in 
■ twenty-six British vessels on foreign coasts ; while 
no fewer than two thousand Uvo hundi*ed and 
sixty-three were lost in two hundred and sixty 
British vessels in oceans and seas. These totals 
are lamentably high. 

According to the wreck-chart for the year, it 
seems that the coast off Durham and Berwick 
was the most fateful ; but all along our rxiast- 
linc, numerous black spots appropriately mark 
tlie scenes of fatal wrecks. It is indeed difficult 
to derive much comfort from these statistics. In 
> spite of improvements in our lighthouses, life- 
boats, and lightships, and the march of the 
science of navigation, a greater number of lives 
arc yearly lost at sea. Our own coasts, in 
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spite of onr boftstrd advancement, and the cliar- 
ucter we cliiiin to have earned for humanity, 
are terribly fatal, and yet little is done to 
remedy this state of things. Our markets 
attract an immense amount of shipping, and it 
seems to be imperative upon us to do what 
we can, by constructing harbours of refuge on 
all dangerous parts of our coasts, to lessen 
their terroi's. 

It is diilicult to avoid being struck with the 
comparative in<liirercncc with which the news of 
the loss of a ship at some exposed and unprotected 
point is received, and the excitement caused by 
nearly every railway collision. The public seem 
t{) expend all their sympathy for the sailor, in 
advance ; and while few people think of the risks 
of a railway journey, their fears and sympathies 
are proportionately luughtened whenever any- 
thing untoward happeiis. Again, in the case of 
railways, the various Companies look after their 
own interests very keenly, and the public share 
the benefit to a certain extent. But tlie dangers 
of the deep are childly the concern of those who 
have to face them. There are no wealthy shipping 
Comj)anies building spacious harbours in order 
to insure tlie safety of vessels and crew. Thi* 
precautions taken in the matb'r of boats and 
life-wiving apparatus are ineridjr those required 
by the regulations, and it is left for private muni- 
ficence to do the rest. But for the National 
Lifeboat Institution, indeed, the death-roll would 
bo enormously increased ; but great ami varied 
as its work is, it seems high time that our 
national obligations in this matter were recon- 
sidered. 


ONE FALSE, BOTH FAIR; 

OU, A HARD KNOT. 

BV JOHN «. TIAHWOOP. 

CHAPTER XXXT.-TIIE DECLARATION OP WAR. 

‘ Mu PoNTiFEX, My Lady ! * Such was thi^ 
smoothly spoken announcement of the soft- 
treuding servant-in-chief whose niinisteTings w'ere 
confined to the state apartments of Leominster 
House. And then, with quick, brisk step, and 
bright eyes all attentive to the work in hand, the 
busy lawyer entered, coming like a blast of fresh 
wholesome air into that enervating atmosphere 
of sei*ene languor that prevailed in the great half- 
used London palace. It was easy to see, by the 
fashion of the. announcement, that the names 
of Pounce ami Pontifex stood high in servile 
estimation ; and indeed the domestics of a great 
family entertiiin a sort of awe for fiimily solicitors, 
as if they were high-priests of the Isis of Law, 
and could, if they were angered, remove the veil — 
a veil, it may be, with all sorts of ugly secre.ts 
and awkward disclosures behind it. "Nothing, 
indeed, varies more oddly than the degree of 
respect with which the learned professions are 
treated. I have seen courtly doctors trip into 
a house, confident of as reverential a greeting 
as ever augur found in Athens or Rome when 
the plague w'as raging, ami the shrines crowded, 
and the altars heaped with votive gifts. And 
I have known Medicine, in country districts of 
Southern England, meekly hitch its horse’s bridle 
over a rusted nail, and slink in at the back-door, 


to earn a half-crown fee and the profit on some 
pink draughts from the surgery, by prescribing 
for a feverish child. So it is with attorneys. 
There are some of them wdio get but an uncere- 
monious reception and an impatient hearing from 
clients not os yet too sorely pinched by the pro- 
verbial shoe that suitors wear as they plod along 
the rugged road to where Tliemis stands waiting, 
with her blinded eyes and her sword and her 
scales. 

Mr Pontifex, of the wididy known firm of 
Pounce and Pontifex, belonged to the cream of 
tlie prufeshion, and was most deservedly treated 
with corre.spon<ling ri'i-pect. It was not very 
often that ne. paid a professional visit. More 
commonly, his clients went to him. His presence, 
then, at Leominster House was of itself a compli- 
ment to that great historical House of the Lords 
Marehei*s for which Pounce and Pontifex had 
buckled on legal armour so often. There was no 
question, then, of delays and of a smuggled inter- 
view in some library or disused study ; but the 
lawyer was usheri'd direct into the great gloomy 
reception room — the Red Room, according to the 
sage liousekeoper’s catalogue — where his golden- 
haired client, ami dapper Lord Putney, and 
benign Lady Barbara, were together in con- 
clave. 

‘Voiir Ladyship’s note imuitioned,’ said Mr 
Pontifex, after tlie lirst salutations had been 
exchanged, and as he took the chair that was 
oflered to him, ‘that you would almost inimedi- 
ate.ly be leaving Loiulon for C/Ostel Vawr.-- And 
T ari’anged my engagements so as to be able to 
have a wor<l or two with you, T^ady Le.ominster, 
previous to your departure, on a niatter of much 
moment.’ 

Mr PoiiLifex’s manner "was seiious and business- 
like, but quite fre(‘ from any trace of embarrass- 
ment. He was always at bis ease with great folks, 
having found that Earls, Viscounts, and Duchesses 
thought and felt, wlien anxious about money and 
matrimony, the scrapes of their sons and the 
settlements of their daughters, very much like the 
untitled and unknown. 

‘I should be in the way — I’d better go,’ said 
Lord Putney, gracefully rising and preparing to 
take his leave. 

‘I see no occasion fiir that. Tjadics, my lord, 
are always the better for the counsel of a gentle- 
man,’ returned Lady Barbani, stiff, but smiling. 

‘Pray, stop with us. Lord Putney,’ almost 
whispered the other lady ; ‘ pray, do not go. 
Nothing which concerns us— concerns me — should 
be kept a secret from you now,’ she added, so 
prettily and with so sweet a droop of her lovely 
eyes, that the delighted old beau could not refrain 
from kissing the tips of his bejewelled fingers 
and weaving them tow'ards the beautiful speaker ; 
just as exquisites and dandies, his coiitemporoiies, 
liad done when Cerito danced and Jenny Lind 
sail", and Lady Blessington and Count D’Orsay 
arbitrated over Fashion. From all which, and 
fj*om the steady smile that Lady Barboi'a wore, 
just as a ship is dressed with gay-colonrcd flags 
on festal occasions, it may be gathered that Lord 
Putney’s betrothal to the mistress of Leominster 
House hail been made public, and might now bo 
announced by the discreetest of newspapers. The 
secret had indeed been ill kept. Lord Putney 
himself, where his own vanity w'as in question, 
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was a very Ri(*.ve, incapable of keeping back the 
information, which he imparted to u score or so 
of friends. And then the Society journals, bold 
and pert as London sparrows, bluntly published 
the banns of marriage between the noble young 
widow and her elderly bachelor admirer ; and it 
was thought that a (jonfinnation rather than a 
contradiction of the rumour Avas desirable. 

‘ I should be sorry to be the cause of banishing 
Lord Putney, I am sure,* said Mr Poutifex, with 
the faintest possible twinkle in his c*ye, as he 
glaiKjed at that nobleman, of whose peculiarities 
and worldly status he had heard a good deal. 
He was no client of his. It w^'la on the shelves 
of Messrs Hawke and Heronshaw that the 
japanned dcMul boxes, Avith the name of the Right 
lion. George Augustus, Viscount Putney, repo.sed ; 
but Mr Poutifex had the. affairs of the House of 
Leominster too thoroughly Avitliin his cognisance 
to anticipate that the ])rufitahle business of that 
noble family should he transferi‘<Hl to another 
firm. And Lord Putney had scA^eiity thousand 
a yciiT, at the loAvest coni])ulation ; notoriously did 
not oAve a shilling ; bore a (diaracbT as sjiotless as 
his own dainty sliirt-froiit ; and Avas aJtogc.ther a 
desirable AA'otmr. 

‘Tlion I’ll shiv; but nobody must expect 
advice from me AA’^orth having,’ said Lord Putney, 
with youthful playfulness. ‘AVhen it comes to | 
luatUTs t»f buHim‘.‘<s, J am as helpless as a child, j 
John Doe and Ricbar<l Uo<*, as heroes of fictifui, ■ 
were ahvays much admired by me ; but 1 regret 
to learn that these imaginary personages, whom 
I u.sed to dream of as a sort of Robin Hooil 
ami Little John, clad in Lincoln Gri*en, have 
been ruthlessly swept uAvay ; and Avith th(‘m, 

I am afraid all the poetiy of LaAV has departed, j 
'llie rest of it. Lady Jlarbara, seems to me a { 
mere jangle of repetitions about tenements and 
messuages and parcels of land and sums of j 
nit»riey, and tenants-in-tail and remainder-men, 

I wonder,’ added his lordship softly, ‘wluit a 
remainder-man looks like — something very shabby | 
and hungry, T .slimild say. Rut this is mere con- j 
jecture, ami I am taking up this gentleman’s 
valuable time.’ I 

Mr Poutifex, Avho probably knew the value of • 
liis time remarkably well, smiled urbanely. ‘I j 
should not have been here to-da}*^,’ he remarked j 
blandly, ‘but that I thought it best, before Lady. 
Leominster, and you. Lady Barbara, left T^ondon, ; 
to inform you precisely bow AA^e stand. Of course, j 
for somi‘. time past it has been my duty to inform ' 
the Marchioness that a storm A\'as brcuiing, an 
attack being prepared. Now, I am here to men- i 
tion the fact, not alarming, but important, that | 
the attack has really begun, and that tlie first | 
shot has been fired by the enemy.’ i 

The young lady became strangely agihited. I 
She could not avoid it. She could not help ' 
the fact that her little white, fingers clutched , 
the arm of her chair, or that her fair young face ■ 
grew anxious and alarmed, j 

Lady Barbara looked as a Montgomery might > 
have looked Avhen panting messengers came rush- | 
ing to the stronghold on the steep to tell how 
the bai'e-footed, white-mantled Welsh Avere spread- j 
ing havoc through the country, mui*< hing in force . 
on Castel Vawr. She had a full share of the ! 
courage of her race, and would have been rea<ly ' 
then, with mangonel and ai'blast and falconet on | 


the .strong stone battlements, to receive the onset 
of the furious clans fnnn the West We fight 
now with the help of paid advocates, not of paid 
men-at-arms, and in costly law-courts, not on 
fields of battle, over which hover, screaming and 
croaking, haAvk, raven, and carrion-crow. But 
Lady Barbara AA’as quite ready, in purse and 
person, for either contingency. She was the first 
to speak. 

‘You mean, Mr Poutifex V she said. 

Mr Pontifex, who was secretly proud of having 
used a neatly figurative expression, and who had 
forgotten that ladies siddom or ueA'^er enjoy a 
ruetajdior, proceeded to explain. ‘1 mean,* he I 
saiil, ‘that Miss Cora Caivw and her legal adviser 
Mr Sterling liaA^e at l.'ist j)liK*kcd up courage — if 
T may W’ithout offence tuuploy so homely an 
expreasion— to commence formal proceedings in 
support of your Ladyship’s sister’s claim. Regular 
notice of action has been given, and the case, 
in the form of a plija for ejectment, to be tried 
at the Avinter assize at March bury.* 

‘ Why at Marebbury '{ ’ asked bis youthful 
client, bending eagerly fm ward. 

‘ Because,’ answered the smiling lawyer, * Castel 
Vawr — for the recovery of Avliich, and of the rents, 
for life, accruing from the estati;, the action is 
liroiight -lies AAithin the compass of the circuit. 
We could get the veniic ebauged, T daresay, on 
application to the ju(lge.s who are to try the case ; 
but I scarcely sei*. why we should not nght it out, 
as I may say, on our own ground.’ 

So thougiit Lady P»arbara, and so she .said. Her 
warlike ance.stors, ever loyal to the king, had 
ridden many a lime into Marchhury Avith tramp- 
ling liorse and lance in rest, after defeating wild 
WeLshmen or English rebels, ami had possibly 
clattered through tliosii stony and picturesque 
streets, Avith ChoniAVcll’s pursuing caA’alry in chiuse ; 
and the name of the ancient town wjis dear to 
her. The pre.seiit h(jlder of Castel Vawr wiis quite 
ready to submit to the opinion of Lady BiU'uara j 
and of Mr Poutifex. But Lord i’litnciy ai’clual ' 
his delicately pencilled eyebroAvs into tlie poi]ltc^d , 
form, and peered tliroiigli hi.s gold-rimmed eye- , 
gla-ss BomeAAdiat anxiously at the laAvyer. It had 
been that nobl (‘man’s ambition to be a butterfly, 
exempt from the common cares and troubles of 
coarse Avorld lings, and scarcely deigning tc» sip 
bis share of nectar from the golden goblets that 
mantle and froth ff>r Olympians such as he. But, 
for all that, the Right Jlou. George Augustus had 
complicated affairs to attend to, a great London 
and Middlesex piopcrty, a hu*ge acreage of pasture 
and barley croft in IIcrtford.shire, to drive in hand, 
so to spak ; and had lie not been a sbreAvder man 
of busiiie.ss than it pleased him to be thougiit* he 
would luive been a far jioorer lord than he was. 
Ah a rule, when a man professes to be a perfect 
child about mom‘y, it is as well to beware of 
that man, as of a wolf in sheep’s clothing. But 
Lord Putney meant no harm. AR his foibles 
were, self-contained, and his besetting sin was 
vanity. 

‘ Marchhury, then, let it be,’ said Mr Pontifex, 
smiling ; and indeed solicitors, like surgeons and 
dentists, have a trick of smiling when the moment 
of action diwa near. ‘WeliaA^e secured, as Avas I 
our duty, very high professional assistance : the 
Attomey-gemiral, Sir Richard — whose reputation, 

1 am sure. Lady Barbara, is kuoAA'n to you,’ 
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‘Sir Richard Savage is very clever, and a fine 
speaker, in and out of parliament, I believe,* 
jaid Lady Barbara approvingly. 

‘And ho will have colleagues worthy of him,* 
cheerily rejoined Mr Pontilex ; ‘ bairisters less 
brilliant and renowned, but great in their own 
lines — Mr Mud ford, Q.G. ; Scrjotant Flowers, 
always good for a juiy ; and that invaluable 
black-letter man, Mr (Irubb, to whose dictum 
as to precedents and points of law their lordships 
listen with respect. We shall be well repre- 
sented, you sec.* 

‘Flowers — Seijeant Flowers,* repeated Lord 
Putney, as if consulting his memory. ‘You 

know best, Mr Pontilex, and 1 have only a 

hearsay acquaintance with such topics, but is 
not that learned gentleman a bit of a buffoon ? * 

‘Quite so, my lord,* answered Mr Pontifex, 
unabashed. ‘ But it generally answers, for 
eroBS-exomi nation of nervous witnesses, to have 
a light comedian amongst the heavier metal 
of one*s forensic artillery. And it is a point to 
make the jury laugh at some stage of the 

proceedings. Yes ; we shall be strong, very 
strong. The opposite side, however, will not 
be weak. There will be a contest of eloquence, 
and, what matters more, of learning and of 

skill.* 

Lady Barbara’s strongly mai'kod features wore 
an expression of deep disgust. ‘1 am surprised,’ 
she said scornfully, ‘that any but the dregs of 
the profession should he brazen-faced enough to 
come into open court and champion a claim 
so shameless, so monstrous, as tliis. I thought 
better of the Bar of England than to believe it 
possible.* 

The younger lady grew perceptibly paler. Lord 
Putney said somethiug, that was meant to he 
reassuring, to her in a low tone, and then 
pricked up liia cars, as if eager to hear more. 
Mr Pontiiex seemed to feel ■ as thongii it were 
incumbent on him to extenuate the celestial ire 
of that haughty Diana, his esteemed client, Lady 
Barbain Montgomery, against the peccant barris- 
ters of England. 

‘ It is a pity,* he said smoothly, and os though 
apologising for the delinquents ; ‘ but professional 
etiquette docs not allow a counsel to pick and 
choose. Sir Simon Skinner, my friend Mr 
Huddleston, Mr Beamish, and Mr Grouter, arc 
against us. Sir Simon, a very eminent lawyer, 
I need hardly say, was Attorney-general of the 
late, 08 Sir Richard is of tlie present^overn- 
ment, as I daresay Lord Putney wiU re- 
member.’ 

Lord Putney, however, did not choose to 
remember. ‘1 know nothing of these subjects,* 
he said innocently. ‘ I was only once in my 
life in a court of law ; and I was dreadfully 
bored, and I think I caught cold — indeed, I am 
sure I did — on account of a broken window. I 
trust they will be very particular as to draughts, 
if we are all to be personally present at the 
winter assize at March bury, which 1ms a bleak, 
chilly sound of itself.* 

After this, not much more was said relative 
to business, and Mr Pontifex shortly took his 
leave. He could not but notice that his pretty 
client was unusually silent, and that her eyes 
wore a dreamy look, as though her thoughts were 
far away. 


‘Your Ladyship leaves town to-morrow?* 
I asked the solicitor, as he rose to go. 

‘ No ; the day after to-morrow,* replied Lady 
Barbara. ‘ VVe shall see you, I hope, at Castel 
Vawr.* 

FRENCH CONVICT MARRIAGES. 

When an English criminal leaves a dock under 
a long sentence of penal servitude, it may be 
taken for granted that he has before him years 
during which, to use Lord Coleridge’s expression, 
his condition will he that of a slave, lie may 
earn some slight privileges by good conduct, and 
a ticket-of-leave after he has served three-fourths 
of his sentence ; but liis lot whilst he remains 
a prisoner will be a hard one. 

In France, the case with a criminal is very 
difleit'iit. His crime may be of the blackest ; it 
nifiy bavc revolt(;d the whole country, and liave 
goaded millions to clamour for vengeance against 
the pcrp(.‘tralor ; and yet it may be that before 
the jmblic outcry against him h;is cejised, the 
French criminal, convicted and punished with 
a long seiitiuicc, will be leading a life of case as 
a free farmer with liis wife and children in 
Now Caledonia. 

The new Fi’ench system of transportation was 
I iiuiuguriitcd in 187iJ, when the fifteen tlnmsand 
i political prisoners sent(‘iic(ul for participation in 
the Commune had to be disposed of. At that 
date tlie old hagnm (seaport convict prisons) were 
abolished, and the government, actuated by a 
liuiiiane desire to undertake the moral reform of 
convicts, framed an eiitirelv new penal code. The 
battles had been hoirible (lens, in which prisoners 
were treated like caged wild beasts ; they were 
kept cliaincd in couples, and there was no regular 
system of rewards by wliiidi well-behaved men 
could hoj)e to earn a mitigation of their punish- 
ment and conditioiwil release. When the National 
Assembly decided that New Caledonia should he 
converted into a con^nct settlement, it was resolved 
that criminals should be offered every inducement 
to behave well. It seems to have been thought 
that as they were to be transported so far from 
the mother-country, there could be no objection 
to letting them go fi’ee as soon as possible, pro- 
vided they would labour industriously in tneir 
ishind home as husbandmen or mechanics 
ITiilanthrupists were not wanting who contended 
that crimes proceeded either from brain disease 
or from the (cerebral agitation caused by the 
ai'duous struggle for livelihood in an over-peopled 
community ; and that most criminals would be 
I cured of their madness or wickedness, as the cose 
might he, if they were set to live under healthy 
conditions. M. Jules Simon, who was Minister 
of Public Instruction from 1870 to 1873, had for 
many years been numbered among the most 
energetic advocates of prison-reform, and it was 
chiefly in accordance wiLli his views tliat convicts 
were sent to New Caledonia, and became entitlecl 
to earn there by good conduct tickets-of-leave, 
grants of land, and the right to marry, or — if 
they were already married — the right to have 
their wives and families sent out from France 
at state expense to live with them. 

An interesting Rt*port has lately been pub- 
lished by the French Ministry of Justice, giving an 
account of the convict manages — that is, of couples 
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FRENCtl CONVICT MARRIAGES. 


who have been married in the colony, and of 
those who have merely been re-joined there. As 
to tliese last, tlie cases of some couj)les with 
children have been very pitiable. Government 
undertakes to transport the wives of coiivicte 
who have earned ticketa-of-leavc, and also their 
children, proviiled these are not more than eight 
ycari^ old. It has often happened, thei'efore, that 
a wife has had to choose between her husband 
and children ; and the choice when once made in 
the husband’s favour, cannot be retracted. Tlie 
woman who goes out to her husband in New 
Caledonia does so with the full knowledge that 
she will never be allowed to leave the colony so 
long .as her husband is alive, for he can only 
obtain a ticket-of-leave upon undertaking never 
to leave the colony. She is transported tliere 
on the understanding that she shall create a home 
for her husband, and she is debarred from taking 
out children older than eight, because they might 
thwai’t instead of assisting her in this design. 
It is obvious that children ought not to be intro- 
duced into a penal colony wlien they are of age 
to feel very strongly the degradation of a convict 
parent’s position. It is Judged, moreover, that 
if ill-bred boys and girls in their teens came out 
to the colony as free immigrants, they would look 
down upon children born in the convict settle- 
ment ; and caste dillcrenccs being thus inaugu- 
rated, perpetual quarrels would result. On the 
other hand, a humane oi'der lias been made that 
the grown-up cliildren of a convict — daughters 
at eighteen, sons at twenty-one — might go out to 
tlieii father at ilieir own expense, either on a 
visit, or to remain permaneuily. 

It speaks well for wifely devotion that a no 
inconsiderable number of women should have 
petitioned to be sent out to tludr busbauds, and 
among these voluntary exiles were persons of all 
classes. It is believed that a change will fcike 
place in this resp(*.ct when M. Naquet’s Divorce 
Bill becomes law, for a clause of it provides that 
the consort of a p(*rson sentenced to ten yeaiV 
penal servitude — which in France entails trans- 
portation — may obtain divorce os a matter of 
right by applying for it within one year of the 
sentence. However, it is mere conjecture at 
present to say tliat applications for divorce will 
oe extensively made. So far, many cases of 
touching fidelity have come to light ; for women 
who were only engaged, not married to convicts, 
have prayed to be transported, and have used 
eveiy whit of influence they could set in motion 
to obtain this sad favour. It is generally refused ; 
for bachelor convicts who get licensed to marry 
arc remiired to choose their wives from among 
well-beliaved female convicts ; nevertheless, a 
girl will be allowed to go out to New Caledonia 
to fulfil a matrimonial engagement, if she can 
furnish unquestionable references as to chiiracter 
and pay her own passage out. She must also 
procure permission from her parents, just as if 
she were going to be married in France. 

It should be mentioned, that married women 
who voluntarily undergo transportation are bound, 
before leaving France, to appoint respectable 
guardians for the children whom they may leave 
behind ; and it must be proved to the satisfaction 
of the authorities tliat these guardians are able 
as well as willing to provide the children intrusted 
to them with a good education. 


The marriages in which the bride and bride- 
groom- wei*e both convicts have exceeded six 
hundred since 1873. They constitute no actual 
innovation in prison-life, but are merely a return 
to the practice that prevailed before the great 
Revolution, when the French colonies used to be 
recruited with convicts, who had been released 
from the galleys on condition of their marrying 
women who liad been inmates of jails. When 
the Fi*ench were owners of Louisiana and Canada, 
a large number of married formats were sent out 
yeai'ly to settle in those dependencies ; and not 
long before the beginning of the Seven Years* 
War, the Duke de Choiseul, who w'as Premier 
and Minister of Marine, requested the High 
(’haiieellor to direct that judges would sentence 
able-bodied young men to the galleys, rather than 
to simple imprisonment, whenever possible, ‘ be- 
cause liis Majesty’s Plantations had need of fresh 
settlers.’ In consequence of this, during the next 
few years youn*; men were transported for the 
merest peccadillos, even for dninkeuness and 
street-brawling. It became a rule to give the 
recruiting seigeaiit the first pick of youngsters 
who got into trouble, and to ship off the others 
to America with no loss of time. Young women 
were transported with an equal want of discrimina- 
tion, when they brought themselves in any way 
under reproach. In the Abbd Prevost’s painful 
novel of Manon Lescaut, we have a description of 
a convoy of female prisoners, none of whom 
I were criminals, being conveyed to Brest in carts 
I en route for America. 

Nowadays, it is of course required of a convict- 
bride that she should have been — ^legally speaking, 
at least — a criminal of a very bad kind ; no female 
prisoner is, in fact, eligible for transportation 
unless she shall have been sentenced to seven 
years’ penal servitude. Twice every year, a notice 
is posted up in the workshops of the female 
convict prisons — of which that at Clermont is the 
principal — that any woman under thirty years 
of age who lias served two years of her sentence, 
may petition to be transported, provi«led that on 
arriring in New Caledonia she consents to marry 
a convict. Obviously, women who liave been 
sentenced for seven years only, and who may by 

g ood conduct obtain a remission of tw'o years at 
ome, liave not iiiucli interest in getting trans- 
])orted during the third year of their puiiisliiiieiit ; 
so it is not unusual to ofler such women the 
option of trans 2 >ortation within six months after 
their sentence. As a laile, liowcver, those who 

E ut dowm their names on the transport lists have 
een condemned to very long terms. It is not 
said that any favouritism is shown in the selec- 
tions, the number of candidates fulfilling all the 
required conditions being too few to allow the 
authorities much range of choice ; but it is certain 
tliat the heinousness of a woman’s antecedents is 
never held to disqualify her so long us she is 
young and strong ; and this no doubt must seem 
hard to women who, owing to physical infirmities, 
or from being just over age, cannot claim the same 
indulgence as younger ones. 

The d^port^es arc treated with kindness on their 
passage out ; they have new kits given to them ; 
and they do not wear the regular convict garb, but 
a sort of peasant costume with an ample brown 
cloolt and hood. On landing at Noumea, they 
are consigned to a house of detention for a month 
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or two, and during that time their marriages are 
arranged for them througli the agency of ^ olficiuls, 
through the chajdains of the female prison and 
the male penitentiary, and througli the wardresses, 
who are nuns. Nothing is done in a hurry or 
with any brutal disregard of a woman’s feelings ; 
indeed, many ordinary marriages of free people 
in France are projected with less caution than 
these convict unions. The Marriage Board 
{Bureau des Manages ) — consisting of the governor 
of the colony, two inagistratcis, two priests, and 
the matron of the femfile prison — make themselves 
acquainted with all the antecedents of the jMirties 
who are to be married ; and they try as far as 
possible to plan matches between individuals 
whose tempers fit them to live together. To the 
credit of the authorities, it must be said that they 
are particular as to the tempers of the men whom 
they select for marriage, and never choose a man 
who is notorious for having a savage, ruffianly 
db^osition, or for being a<ldicted to drink. 

When it has been decided, after due inquiry, 
that a couple —say A. and B. — may be united, 
it is sought to excite in each of the parties an 
interest in the other. A. is told all about the 
]iast life of B., and vtcc versd; they ui'e also 
shown each other’s photographs. Then, if the 
jiarties do not object to meet, an appointment is 
ma<le ; and they generally see each otliiir in the 
parlour of the female prison in presence of the 
matron. As to this, however, the manner of 
inteiviews varies ; for the matron and cluqdains 
may arrange matters as they please, so that 
everj^thing be done with pro])ricty. The intended 
bridegroom is always in possession c»f a cottage 
and a plot of land ; for he cannot marry until 
it is proved that he can maintain himself out 
of the produce of his hobling, eke<l out by the 
wages he may receive as a labourer on public 
works. Naturally, lie is not compelled to take 
the bride whom the authorities have d(>signated 
for him. If she pleiiscs him at first signt, be 
generally sees her two or tlii'ee times more befoiv 
a regular engagement is made. She goes to visit 
his cottage in company witli a nun, or some 
c-inployment is given her out of doors in laundry 
or dairy, where she may b(i seen in comparative 
freedom. When at last the engagement is con- 
<*luded, the intended bride goes and spends a few 
days at the convent of Our Lady of Mercy, held 
by the Augustine nuns ; and it is there that 
the marriage takes place with the smallest amount 
of publicity possible. If the parties cannot afford 
to Duy a gold wedding-ring, a silver one is pro- 
vided for them. After their marriage, the convict 
couple become probationary free colonists under 
certain conditions : they must dress in brown ; 
they must not enter any establishment wdicre 
intoxicating liquors are sold ; and they must not 
leave their cott^c after nightfall without a 
written permit. These and other restrictions are 
gradually removed in rewai-d for good conduct — 
till at last the IMrd conditionnd becomes a free 
settler and proprietor of his piece of land. 

It takes about five years to attain full freedom, 
dating from the time when the convict got his 
first ticket-of-lcave ; and once free, he may engage 
in industrial or commercial pursuits, open a riiop 
or set up a factory if he have the means. But 
he must never leave tlie colony. The children 
bom of convict marriages arc to remain in New 


Caledonia until they are twenty-one years of age, 
at which time an inducement will be oflered to 
the sons to settle definitely in the colony by 
exempting them from military service. But those 
who prefer to go to France will of course be 
allowed to do so, taking the chances common to 
all Frenchmen of being drafted by conscription 
for the army. At present, the oldest children 
of convict inuiTiages in the colony are only in 
their eighth year. 

It has happened more than once that female 
prisoners sent out to marry convicts have won 
the affections of minor colonial officials. The 
government Report states that within eight years 
more than twenty apj)lications for leave to qiarry 
dt'poryes were made by warders, army sergeants, 
dock^'ard inspc-ctors, &c. The first of these 
jqipli cations threw the authorities into great 
perplexity. They saw that to allow a coiivict- 
W’oinan t<) marry a free man was tantamount to 
rt'storing her to full liberty. f)n the other band, 
it seemed unadvisable to them to let a prisoner 
wed a man who, by-aiul-by, when the first ardour 
of love had cooled, miglit tauut her about 
(»pi>robrious bygones. However, the first man 
I who fell in love with a convict-girl -was so much 
I in earnest about it that he carried his ]M»int by 
' signing an engagement to live subject to all the 
j rules imposed upon ticket-of-leave men, and never 
I to leave the colony. Similar engagements have 
I been demanded since of all the men who wish 
to marry drportden^ and in every case they have 
I been subscribed to. 

It is as yet too soon to predict anything as 
! to the future of New Oaleclonia under its coiivict 
j settlers ; but this ])oint may alr(*ady be noted, 

I that there is not a single recorded case of a 
convict having been punished during the two 
I years innii<‘diately followiim his marriage— that 
I is, during the time when he was forbidden to 
I enter puldic-bouses. All offences committed by 
I married convicls — assaults, attempts at sedition, 
&c. — app(‘ar to have been perpetrated after their 
good conduct liad earned lliem the right to re- 
enter the drink-shop. 

OUR GOVERNESS. 

IN TWO CHArTEllS.— cnAPTER T. 

‘ I WONDER what she ’ll be like ! ’ 

* I hope she won’t be stricter than Miss 
Simmons.’ 

‘If she can’t speak English, what fun it wdll 
be!’ 

These three remarks were the utterances of 
three ]»air8 of children’s lips upon the afternoon 
of the day fixed for tlie arrival of oiir new French 
governess. The three children were mine. I 
had kept the two girls from boarding-school on 
princijiie ; and Bobby, the boy, was too young 
as yet, so I had engaged a French governess in 
the place of a certain Miss Simmons, who, being 
pretty, had captivated our curate, and had married 
liiiu. 

‘If the children don’t learn anything else,* I 
had said to my wife, ‘ thev shall learn French ; 
and from experience, I have found out that 
French can only be picked up at the fountain- 
head.* So, after much advertising and bother, 
Mademoiselle R(!^n4 Dulong appeared to possess j 
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the necessary qualifications ; and she was to come 
to my residence, Acacia Lodj^^c, Ilamjiton, straight 
from Paris. 

I don^t suppose that my children "were much 
worse than those of other people, but they 
required to he held firmly in hand ; and the late 
Miss Simmons’ time had been so taken up with 
billing and cooing, that she had sufferecl them 
to get a bit more unruly than I cared to see them, 
so I made it a sine qud non in my advertisement, 
that candidates should be disciplinarians. In this 
respect, as indeed in all others. Mademoiselle 
J)iii(»ng’s testimonials were unimpeachable, and 
I shared the feelings of the children, and aiitici- 
p.iteck her arrival with no little impatience and 
I curiosity. 

[ Long before three o’clock, when she was due, 
chubby iingers had been disturbing the sym- 
metry of our Venetian blinds, and curious eyes 
had been peering through the apertures thus 
created, in the hopes c)f getting the earliest pos- 
sible look at the new preccpti'ess ; and precisely 
to the minute, when a cab drove up with a luoilost 
hea]) of foreign luggage on the roof, the excite- 
ment culminated in a chorus of ‘Here she is !’ 

Mademoiselle Dulong alighted from the cah, 
and was usliered into the drawing-room. -Of 
course, I had pictured her previously in my mind’s 
eye, and equally, of course, the real was as unlike 
th(j ideal as could be. Instead of a large woman 
with a square jaw and a delerinined brow, we 
were in the presence of a slightly-built, fair-haired 
woman of twenty-five, neatly yet cocniettishly 
dr(‘ssed in black, well gloved and well booted, 
as is usual with her country-women of all cbisses. 
’J’heje was none of the diffidence and timidity 
about her for wliich one might naturally look in 
a young woman landing for the first time on an 
alien soil. Without being in the smallest degree 
forward or hold, she advanced smilingly and sho(»k 
our proffered hands with a confidence which 
seemed to insure future friendliness bct\v<HUi us, 
addressed a few words to us iii exce.llent English, 
and seemed determined to start at once by being 
at home. 

As 1 got accustomed to her, I saw that <lelicate 
as her face was, it was full of determination. It 
was not a pretty face — there was too much chin, 
and the cheek-bones were too prominent ; yet lier 
face and figure were of the kind that, with a little 
mechanical aid in the way of gcjod dressing, might 

1 >a.ss for distinguished, and by many people might 
»c deemed attractive. 

T wa.s curious to see how -she would meet the 
cliildrc'n ; and was delighted when she kissed 
them and spoke a few familiar words to tliem in 
Freneh. ‘ For,’ she said, ‘ I inteml to enter xipon 
my duties at once.* Even Bobby, who had not 
anticipated her arrival with any very marked 
signs of i>leasurc, was smitten, and declared that 
she was worth a dozen M iss Simmonses. By tea- 
time she had unpacked her things, and had settletl 
down at Acacia Lodge as if she had been a member 
of the household lor as many years os she hud 
actually been hours. 

The favourable impression that both my wife 
and 1 had formed of her at first was fully con- 
firmed by better acciuaintance. Not only did 
she prove herself an admirable ruler and teacher, 
but, my wife being somewhat of an invalid, 
Mademoiselle, as we called her, assumed the 


reins of household management. Even the ser- 
vants learned to respect and like her, which facl^ 
when the usual attitude assumed by the British 
Mary -Jane towards governesses, especially foreign 
governesses, is taken into consideration, alone 
speaks volumes in her favour. The name 
of Mademoiselle became invested with all the 
influence hitherto associated with the name of 
Mihtrciss. It was now : ‘ Mademoiselle says so,* 
‘Mademoiselle knows all about it,’ ‘Ask Mademoi- 
selle.* But it must not be inferred from thia 
that .‘^he was gradually usurping the position 
of an artful schemer ; for there was no undue 
assumption of authority, there was nothing over- 
bearing in her demeanour. Everything was done* 
quietly and unostentatiously, and with the full 
consent of my wife, who was glad enough to 
deliver over a piirt f)f her duties into the hands 
of an efficient siihstitute. As for me, being a 
pottering old antiquary whos(! mind was wrapped 
up in ilic deciphering of inscriptions, in the 
tracing of Homan remains, in conti’oversies con- 
cerning the age of Hint and the age of bronze, 
I A\a8 perfectly content inasmuch as I was no 
longer bothered and disturbed by having to 
meddle with domestic concerns. 

At the same time, there was a mysteiy about 
her. Her corrcsponden(‘o was extensive, and so 
fur as handwriting was any indication, it appeared 
to be entirely from the opposite sex. Blie never 
alluded to friends or ndationa We could find 
out nothing about her anhicedents except from 
the testimoiiials she had forwarded in answer to 
my advertisement. She never seemed dull, but 
settled down into our grooves of life Jiappily and 
contentedly. She had ph‘nty of leisure, if she 
chose to make, use of it ; hut I noticed nothing 
oo(p!ettish in her behaviour with my neighbours, 
though some of them remarked upon the ‘pretty 
little Frenchwoman’ staying with me. Nor did I 
suspect that she held personal interviews with any 
member of the opposite sex, until one or two cir- 
cumstiiuces hapjieiicd which knocked the dust off 
my eyes a bit. 

Tlie first eye-opener was on a fine, bright April 
morning. Isaleii, my second girl, came tumbling 
into my study as I was busy upon a paper 
descrijitive of a certain Boinaii (‘amp, her great 
brown eyes opened to their fullest extent, and 
her face flushed with excitement. 

‘ O j)apa ! ’ she began, ‘ what do you Uiink ? 
Me and Awdrey was out just now on the green, 
and who do you think we should see talking to 
a gentleman under the trees in Maid of Honour 
Walk, hut Mademoiselle ! ’ 

‘Mademoiselle talking to a man!’ I repeated. 
‘Nonsense, child ; you muht he mistaken.* 

‘ O no, jiapa ; 1 ’m not,’ said the child emphati- 
cally, ‘ for we could see them quite jdain, althoiigh 
they didn’t see us. And the man was tall, and 
liad a big fur-cloak on, and had black moustaches ; 
and she gave him a lot of papers, and he seemed 
very pleased.’ 

‘Perhaps it was Monsieur Cerise from the 
Grammar-school,* I suggested ; but this was 
repudiated by Isalen, who knew Monsieur 
Cerise perfectly well by sight. 

‘ Well, never mind,^ I said ; ‘ it ’a no business 
of ours ; so run away and play, there ’s a good 
child ; 1 ’m very busy.* 

At the same time, I was as surprised as was 
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the cliikl. I tried to fix my attention upon 
I my subject, but Mademoiselle and the stranger 
planted themselves in front of me at every 
line. Yet I don’t know why I should 
have been so surprised ; for Mademoiselle was 
young and striking-looking, if not absolutely 
a beauty ; and young, striking-looking ivonien 
do not condemn themselves to the life of a 
cloister unless they can help it. 

However, she said nothing more to me about 
it, and other events drove it out of my mind 
temporarily, until another curious circumstance 
occurred. 

Old resident as I was at Hampton, and familiar 
as I was with every nook and corner of the old 
palace and its grounds, 1 never wearied of it, 
and one of my keenest enjoyments was to jilay 
the part of cicerone to strangers. Often and 
often I would while away the sweet hours of 
summer mornings amidst the trim terraces and 
flower-beds jdanted by Dutch William, or under 
the shady old trees which, had they the gift 
of speech, could tell so many stories of old- 
world pageant and courtship. One morning I 
took the children into the g^ardens for a holiday, 
leaving Mademoiselle, as 1 thought, at home 
aiTanging domestic matters with iny wife. We 
wandered about for a long time in tlie cool 
shade of the Wilderness, until we found ourselves 
in the Maze. I was a walking guide-book to 
every other part of the gardens, but I had 
neglected the Maze, as making too great a 
demand upon ray otherwise occupied faculties, 
so that we were dodging and running against 
each other for a full tweuty minutes ere we 
sb'uck the direct path to the centre. Bobby 
was ahead, and just as we turned round the last 
piece of hedge, he stopped short, with his finger 
on his lips, and holding me by the coat-sloeve, 
pointed to the open space in the middle. There, 
on the seat, I saw Madeinoisclle in earnest con- 
versation with a man who answered exactly to 
the description given by Isalen some weeks 
previously ; and they were so dce.ply absorbed, 
that they did not hear the sounds of our 
feet on the graveL It certainly did not give 
me the idea of a love-scene ; for the man 
was talking excitedly, jJtliough in a low 
voice, gesticulating wildly, and Mademoiselle 
seemed to be trying to put in a word without 
success. Between them on the seat lay a bundle 
of papers, and from the way in which ilic}'^ 
were frequently tapped and pointed to, it was 
clear that they formed the topic of conversa- 
tion. 

Unwilling to lose the scene, unwilling to 
intrude upon other peoi^le’s business, I stood 
undecided. My children were for bursting 
forward and siu'prisinjj Mademoiselle, but 1 
restrained them ; and in spite of niy natural 
antipathy to anything in the shape of espionage 
and eavesdropping, endeavoured to catch some- 
thing of the conversation going on. All I could 
moke out were the few following words spoken 
Mademoiselle: ‘Very well. You want ten 
thousand francs. You must have it. 1 must 
see what I can do, as it is urgent ; but I can 
make no promises.’ That was all I heard, so, 
feai’ful lest my cui'iosity should betray me, I 
liun’ied back out of the Maze os silently and 
quickly as possible. ‘What on earth does it 


mean?* I thought, as we turned homewards. 
‘ Ten thousand francs ; that *s four hundred 
pounds. How is sJie going to get such a 
sum ? * 

Mademoiselle appeared at the tea-table calm 
and collected as usual, without a token in her 
manner or appearance that anything out of the 
ordinary had taken place. 1 iiud a great mind 
to speak to her about wliat wc had seen in the 
Maze at Hampton Court ; but upon reconsidera- 
tion, 1 was not sure that it was any business of 
mine, so 1 did not. As an antiquary, of course, 
my chief occupation and pleasure was the solu- 
tion of mysteries, and here was one at my very 
door. As T walked in the garden that evening 
with my pipe, according to custom, 1 pondered 
over the matter ; and the more 1 pondered, the 
more befogged I got. For what purpose was 
such a sum as ten thousand francs wanted, and 
who was the gentleman who so vehemently 
pressed for it? 1 think I had a right to know, 
after all, as IMademoiselle was for the time 
being a member of my household and under 
my protection. Had she been separated from 
a bad husband, whose plan of revenge it was 
to follow and pcrsecnle her for money? I 
walked up and down the gravel path for more 
than an hour, endeavouring to solve the pro- 
blem, but without success. I was on the point 
of turning for the hist time towards the house, 
when 1 heard a rustling amidst the thicket of 
laurel which sc])arated my garden from a back 
road. There had been numerous burglaries in 
the neighbourhood lately, so that my lirst idea 
naturally was that an attempt was to be made 
upon iny X)remisea. I turned sharply round ; 
and as 1 did so, the sound cejised. But 1 could 
see nothing. I am not a coward, but I confess 
to a feeling of uneasiness at this mysterious 
sound within a few paces of me. I was 
unarmed, too, so that to rush into the thicket 
would have been rasli self-exposure. I deter- 
mined to go to the house and arm myself, and 
had taken two paces in that direction, when I 
heard a voice ajut in a foreign accent: ‘Does 
kladcnioisclle Dulong live here?’ 

1 turned round and could make out a tall 
figure ciitLfely cloaked, but it was too dark for 
me to see his face. ‘Yes, she does. What do 
you want with her ? ’ I replied ; but ere I had 
fiuislied iny sentence, my mysterious visitor had 
dh^appeared. 

I returned to the house more mystified than 
ever, and resolved to address Mademoiselle upon 
the .subject tlic first thing next morning. Accord- 
ingly after breakfast, as she was going to the 
sclioolroom as usual, I told her that I should 
like to speak to her alone in my study. She 
followed me thither. I began by relating what 
I had seen and heard in the Hampton Court 
Maze a little time before, and I noticed that os 
T proceeded, the colour on Mademoiselle’s cheek 
deepened, and her manner became excitable and 
uneasy. 

■\Vlien I had finished, and was about to pass 
on to the event of the previous night, she said : 
‘I am very glad indeed, sir, that you have spoken 
to me about this. 1 have been longing to tell 
you ever since, but have not dared to ; but since 
you have broached the subject, I can speak openly 
and without reserve. You heard mention of ten 
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tliousand francs. T]iat man who was spoakirig 
to me has been a terror to us for yeai’s. He 
alludes lo an old debt owing to him by my 
father, late a colonel in tlie French army ; and 
he persecuted me so for it, that I was obliged to 
come here. I don’t know wdiere I can get ten 
thousand francs or the quarter of it ; and until 
I can satisfy him at least by a part payment, as 
he has found out that I live here, I can hope for 
no peace.’ 

Slie spoke wdtli so much earnestness, and was 
BO visibly pained by the confession, that 1 was 
moved. 

‘You see, sir,’ she resumed, ‘it will take me 
many^’’cars to save up ten tliousaiid francs.’ 

‘Ihit,* 1 said, ‘is there no other member of 
your family capable of working for a living?’ 

‘Not one, sii',’ she replied ; ‘my father is 
bed-ridden, and my mother has to be witii him 
night and day. One brother was killed at 
Gi*avelotte, and the other is in Algisria.’ 

‘And this man requii-es imniediatc payment?’ 
I said. 

‘Well, sir,’ replied the girl, ‘of course the 
sooner T ciin get it olF, thci sooner my persecution 
will end.’ 

1 w’alked up and down the room for a few 
moments, then went out and consulted my wife, 
desiring Mademoiselle to remain. When I re- 
turned, I said : * Suppose 1 advance 3’ou this 
sum, wlijit guarantee can 1 have that it will be 
— you inu.^t excuse my saying it, Ma<lemoisclle, 
but business is business — that it will he applied 
to the end you mention? I sliould like, of 
course, to have a receipt from this creditor in 
person ’ 

‘You shall see him,’ said the girl with 
enthusiasm, ‘to-day, in an hour, when you will. 

0 sir, how can I thank you enough for this ! 
But I will re^jay you —you shall see how 1 
will ; ’ and she threw herself at my fe(it, with 
such tears in her eyes, and such gratitude on 
ln5r face, that had I hoeii a few years younger, 
and liad my wife entered the room at the 
moment, I could have pai-doned her for being 
jealous. 

After dinner, when I was in my study, Made- 
moiselle knocked and entered, bringing with her 
the man 1 Lad seen in the Maze at Hampton 
Court. 

I certainly was not struck with his ])erM)nal 
appearance when I came to he face to face with 
him ; for, althoTigh lie was well and even expen- 
sively dressed, his figure and features seemed to 
me better suited to a blouse and a clay-pipe than 
to broadcloth. 

‘You ai’c the creditor of Madiiinoiselle,’ 1 said, 
‘ for the sum of ten thousand francs ? ’ 

‘I am, monsieur,’ he replied, with a bow 
which struck me os being half-insolent and 
hali'-obsequious. 

‘And you intend to give her no peace,* 1 
continued, ‘until you have wrung this large 
sum from her 1 ’ 

‘ Pardon, monsieur,’ he said ; ‘ I am a poor 
man ; the debt has been outstanding for ten 
years, and I have allow'ed both her and her 
father all the latitude a poor man can be reason- 
ably exjiected to allow. This is tlic first time 

1 have threatened Mademoiselle, and if I myself 
were not pressed, 1 sliould not do it now.’ 
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‘But surely,* I said, ‘you can temper mercy 
with your acts. You know that Mademoiselle 
is a poor, hard-working woman, and that it must 
necessarily be a long time before she can hope 
to pay so large a sum. Why not let her pay 
you in instalments ? * 

‘Because, monsieur,* replied the man, ‘I have 
immediate need of the money. I am secretary 
of a bank, and I liave borrowed the bank’s 
money, and unless 1 can replace it before the 
half-yearly balance sheet is made up, I shall be 
disgraced and ruined.’ 

This seemed reasonable enough ; somehow, 1 
felt impelled to the transaction ; so, after a little 
further conversation, T wrote him a cheque on 
my bankers for four hundred pounds, taking his 
receipt in full. 

One part of tlie mystery about Mademoiselle, 
however, still remained unsolved — the nocturnal 
visitor in the garden. I asked her about him ; 
but she knew nothing, saying that he was possibly 
an agent of lier creditor, who liad come to make 
snre of her place f)f residence. She seemed, 
however, a little uneasy ever afterwards, and was 
never so willing to go beyond the gates as she 
had boA*n. 

Summer drew to a close, and we had arranged 
to go for our usual outing on the continent ; 
Mademoiscdle and the children upon this occasion 
to accompany us. She was overjoyed at the 
prospect, and set to work at her preparations 
with alacrity. 

About a week before our d(*,parture, my wife 
came in to me and complained of the continual 
presence of a man outside in the road, who seemed, 
to be vastly interested in our house and all that 
went on there. The next day we were going 
out to dine, and were passing through the gates, 
when my wife said : ‘ There he is, that man 
leaning over tlic railings smoking a cigar.’ 

I saw a tall individual in a long cloak, and 
instinctively my night visitor of many weeks 
previous came into my min«l. I do not know 
why, for 1 never saw the man’s face, but there 
was something in the tall, heavily-draped figure 
of the lounger before me which recalled liim. 

The next day lie was a little farther off. I 
gave iiiloriuation to the police the day before 
we btarhid, and i heanl al'terwards that he 
disappeared. This new mystery now occupied 
me. 1 felt sure that Mademoiselle was in some 
way connected with it, and I went away full 
of it, and wondering what it would turn out 
to he. 


A PLEA FOR THE MOLE. 

BY ONli WHO HAS STUDIED ITS HABITS. 

In introducing this much persecuted and, I 
believe, unch'rrated little animal to the notice 
of your readers, I hope that my humble appeal 
in his helialf may have the effect of placing him 
and his family in a more favourable position than 
he has hitherto held in the estimation of the 
general public. 

The mole is peculiar in its construction. Its 
body is thick and round, the fore-part being 
thickest and very muscular ; and ita legs are so 
veiy short that the animal seems to lie llat| and os 
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it rests in this position, tlie four feet appear 
as if they iin mediately lay sprawling from the 
body. The feet are furnished with five fingers, 
each suriiiouiited by a strong nail or claw, and 
they are turned outwards and backwards, like 
the hands of a man when swimming. The 
shortness, breadth, and strength of the fore- 
feet or hands, which are inclined outwards, 
answer the purposes of digging, serving to throw 
back the earth with great ease. The mole is 
furnished with what might be culled an apology 
for a tail, so short, that wc may actpiit him 
of any attempt at swagger in wearing this 
ornament 

The snout of the mole is v(*,ry swine-like, 
though his habits are not, and with the excep- 
tion of one slight drawback, which militates 
against a desire for a clo.se intimacy with him, 
he might be coiisi«lered an eligible acquaintance. 
The little drawback i.'i, that he has such a multi- 
plicity of parasites upon his shoulders and back, 
that I think the most ardent entomologist would 
hardly care to examine, much less to count them. | 
The.se are no doubt some*, of the ills that mole-flesh | 
is heir to. With a wdsh to inform myself of the ' 
nature of these para.site.s, 1 eiideavonr(‘d to 8ci\i]»e 
some of them from the back of a friendly mole 
without injury to him, for examination, but did 
not succeed, as they maintained such a hold 
upon his hair, that upon further prosecution of 
my investigation, he object(id, and so far, that 
although we ha<l agreed right vruM togcLlier for 
more than half an hour, he endeavoured to bite 
me. In this exhibition of ill-temi)er, he displayed 
a set of beautiful teeth, and being critical in my 
observance of them, I noticed particularly the 
! strongly developed canine teeth in the upper 
1 jaw. Having frequently examineil the jaws of 
dead moles, my belief in the mole being a car- 
nivorous animal is very much strengthened. 

It has long been believed that the mole is a 
worm-eating animal, and my own observations 
confirm this. One morning, in the month of 
April 1880, whilst walking over a small piece of 
grass land, I saw a mole upon the surface, and 
whether the strength of the roots of the turf 
whence he had emerged had prevented his 
making a re-entry, or whether he had an ambi- 
tion to seek pa,stnrcs new”, I do not know, but I 
captured him with little dilTiculty, greatly to his 
discomposure, as I judged from the violent palpi- 
tation of his heart. I carried liim for a short time 
in the hollow of my left hand, and end<!avoured to 
allay his fears, by stroking hi.s back with my right. 
My efforts to soothe liis perturbation were success- 
ful, as by degrees the palpitation ceased, and the 
heart beat regularly. It occurred to me that a 
little rofreshmciit might be acceptable to him, 
and a boy soon procured a quantity of good-sized 
earthworms. I offered my velvety friend one 
* of them, w^hich he immediatedy seized with 
! his paws, and os he showed an inclination 
to sit dow”n, I placed him upon the grass. 


Ho sat down upon the turf as straight as a 
young boarding-school miss fresh from her back- 
board, in the presence of her schoolinistress. 
His tail, wdiich w.'ia carefully arranged behind 
him, and reposed its short length upon the grass, 
gave him a mo.st jaunty air. He ate seven large 
worms in quick succession, hut metaphorically 
laid dowui his knife and fork wdien half through 
the eighth. 

I have sjiid that he sat ijerfectly erect 
during his meal, and in whatsoever way 
the w^orms were presented to him, headfore- 
most, tailfirst, or sidc*.ways, he abvuys turned 
each w’orm headfirst towanls him, and killed 
it before eating it. This he did by biting 
it in what miglit be called the neck, where, in 
most eartliW”orms, a kind of ring or elevated 
fic.sliy belt near the head is to be seen. Tlioiigh 
the W’orni has neitln*r bon(‘s, brains, ej^es, nor 
feet, it has a lieart, ivhich is situated near the 
head, in or near the b(dt before spoken of. I 
noticed carefully that he bit each W’orm once 
only ; and death was instantaiieons. A worm 
having been kille.d, he commenced eating it, 
beginning at the head, and passing it carefully 
through his bands ; tliendiy all earth w'as cleared 
from it, before it entered liis mouth. He munched 
cjicli w'oriii with keen relish, treating each in 
the same manner, and 1 could distinctly hear 
a clear and (*risp noise, during his refection, 
similar, in a small w'ay, to that made by a man 
eating celery. 

A \vrit(;r in a shoi t article njjon the mole in a 
pfquilar periodical, says: ‘Earthworms form the 
daintiest diiiiK'.rs of the hungry little fellow. 
But he is a bit of an epicure, objecting to eat 
the w’orms until they have been Kkinnt‘(l. He is 
.‘<aid to perform this operation for himself iii the 
neate.st manner.’ This is certainly not the ejise. 
This same wu itor further says : ‘ During these 
nightly rambles, the mole is soiiK^times snapped 
up by a liuijgiy owd, in want of a supper for 
herself and raviuions family. The owd and ow'le.ts 
have probably little cause for rejoicing ; a severe 
lit of indige.stion must sundy be their late after 
sw'allowing the tough skin of the mole.* This 
writer must be unaware, that owls, as wtdl as 
oilier birds that live upon lizards, mice, and such- 
like food, though they swallow them wdiole., after- 
wards alw^ays disgorge the skin and bones, rollc'd 
np in a pellet, as being indigestible. 

The muscular strength of a mole, is considerable, 
in comparison wnth his size and w’eiglit. A full- 
growm male measures six and a half inches from 
the point of the snout to the tip of the tail, the 
tail itself being three-qnarter.s of an inch in 
length. His average weight is three and a quarter 
ounces, and lus girth round the shoulders is five 
inches. The female is less. Moles feed twice a 
day — in the morning about eight o'clock, and in 
the afternoon about three, os long experience of 
their habits has show”n. 

The idea that the, mole is blind is erroneous. 
He has a pair of brilliant black e3^es, though 
very small, which, upon examination under a 
microscope, have shown all the parts of the eye 
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that are known in other aniimiLs. Anatomists 
mention tliat the mole possesses an ailvantaj^e in 
respect to liis eyes, 'which p;re.'iLly contributes to 
their scicurity, namely, a certain miischj by which 
the animal can draw back the eye whenever it 
is necessjiry or in danger. It is by the action of 
this muscle tlnit the eye seeins considerably less 
after di’aih, it being drawn back into the head, 
and appearing merely as a small black point. 

The sense of hearing in the mole is very acute, 
as is also that of smcdling. A mole upon being 
disturbed by any noise, as can be seen by the 
attitude of listeming that it assume'^, afterwai-ils 
Biiills in the direction from which the sound 
proceeds, as if to endeavour to judge by tlie aid 
of his sense of smell wliat may have been the 
object of alarm. Though the sense of hearing 
may seem more acute than that of smelling in 
the animal, the latter must be very strongly 
dcvelo])ed, as by it, in the midst of darkness, it 
eeein.s to fiml its food. 

The mole has few enemies tliat it cannot 
easily evade, except the human mole-catcher. 
One of the greatest calamities that befalls tlje 
mole is an occasional inundation of his dwelling, 
by which the young ones are frequently drowned. 
The old ones can save themselves by swimming ; 
hut at this a mole cannot bo consid<*red an adept, 
as ail observer says it takes a mole nearly four 
minutes to swim six yards. A dry suunner kills 
off iiianv young moles, as the ground being very 
hard, tla‘y cannot woik their way through it to 
obtain food, or find tlieir way to the surface ; 
and by his behaviour he marks changes of 
weatlier, as the temperature or dryn(‘s.s of 
the air governs his motions ns to the depth at 
wliich he. lives or works. This is from the 
necessity of following his natural and or<l inary 
food, the common earthworm, yliicli always 
descends as tlie cohl or drought increases. 

The mole is of much more use to the agricul- 
turist than is generally imagined, being a vermi- 
cide— or worni'killer — a top-dresa(’r, and a drainer. 
The Ettrick Sheplicrd made, the following i*e- 
inarks on this subject more than forty years ago : 

‘ The most unnatural of all per-secution.**,* he said, 
‘that ever was raised in a criiiiitry, is that against 
the mole, that innocent and blessed pioneer who 
enriches our pasliuvs annually with thi* fij>t 
tf)p-dressing, dug with great pains and labour 
from the fattest of the soil lumeuth. The advan- 
tages of this tojvdressing are so appni’ent, and 
so manifest to tlie eye of every unprejudiced 
person, that it is really amazing how onr 
countrymen should have persisted, now nearly 
half a century, in the most manly and valiant 
endeavours to exterminate the moles from the 
face, of the earth.’ I have myse.lf frequently 
noticed mole.-burrows doing excellent service as 
drains, that is, where the months of the tunnels 
have emerged in a ditch. Wliere the eai'th is 
nioi.st, there the worms abound, and there the 
little pioneer and drainer follows, destroying 
them, and in their pursuit he so thoroughly j 
tunnels the land, that a kind of natural drainage 
ensueR. As a rule, the mole works from or to j 
a ditch, his instinct governing him to the exUmt 
of leaving an outlet for the exit of the water 
from the grouml in which he is working, wdiieh 
if not allowed to escape might accumulate in > 
his tunnels, and thereby endanger his life. | 


Besides the drainage that is consequent upon 
these opiiratioiis, a thoi-oiigh aeration of the 
soil takes place with great fertilising effect. 

Any cai’eful reader of the late Dr Darwin’s 
book upon Worw^ will undeistand their habits 
and manner of feeding, and can then imagine 
the amount of damage that might be caused 
by them in a fiehl of young clover or wlieat, 
ns, be.''ides eating the leaves of these plants, 
they consume the roots also. I must allow that 
the mole’s action in pursuit of his prey, in 
wheat or clover fields, is injurious to the crops, 
as the roots are disturbed by him, and also his 
‘tumuli’ smother and thereby destroy young 
clox'er and corn pLanis ; an<l in these days of 
cutting hay aiul corn crops by mai*.hinery, I 
uni aware that the mole-casts sadly interfere 
with tlie iisi* of tlie mowing-macliine. Nor is the 
presence of the little creature on lawns or cricket- 
fields desirable. Hut on old pasture-land, the | 
atlvaiitages of the operations of the mole are 
very appanmt ; the results of the tixp-dressing 
— if the nn)le-cast.s be yieriodieally spread by 
hand-labour over the surface of the grass — 
aiul the aeration of the. soil itsedf, together 
with the. ile.stniction of worms, sliow very 
markedly the benefit conferred by them upon 
the farmer. It is my strong belief, from a long | 
study of mo1i*s and their habits, that the gooil i 
which thii farmer, in the three ways before I 
iiientioiied, receives at their hands, very con- 
siderably outwidghs the little accidental damage 
lie may sustain by them. 

Many thousands of moles are killed annually 
in Great Britain. We know of one*, district, com- 
prising, roughly s]>eaking, eight thousand acres, 
and of wliich a great iiroportion is moun tain-land, 
not arable, and little of it alluvial soil, whicli 
forms the beat of a disti’ict mole-catcher, who kills 
on an average abovi* four thousand annually. 
Ill the course of sixteen years, as shown by the 
records he Inis kept, he has caught more than 
.seventy thousand iiiole.s. In all this time h(? 
only once came across a family of light-coloured 
specimens, and they wen* far from being white. 

It is said, howeviT, that white moles are not 
uncommon in Pol, and. The skins are of most 
value ill the months of December, January, and 
February, wlien they fetcdi eightcenpence per 
dozen, (lelivere<] in London, after having been 
dre.sscd on the leather-side with alum and salt- 
petre, and thoroughly cured and drieil. A skin 
in this cuied state measures about five inches 
in length by four in breadth. 'I’hey are used 
by furriers for tlie lining of Ifulies’ cloaks and 
jackets. 

After what has been advanced in the foregoing 
notes on the mole, it may be allowed us to 
siigge.st that tliis little creature deserves some- 
thing better than the persistent and deadly perse- 
cution to which it has hitherto been subjected. 
With moles, as with other wild creatures, it is 
necessary that some limits should be set upon 
their propagation ; and we admit also that a 
mole in a flower-garden is anything but an agree- 
able a.ssiRtaiit to the gardener. Yet when all has 
been said and done, there is evidence to show that 
moles, if restricted in tlndr liabitats to meadows 
iiud open grounds, serve various useful purposes, 
the chief of which is the throwing up of fresh 
subsoil and its exposure to the atmosphere, along 
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with the kind of natiii’Ml drainage which ia effected 
by their tunnelled wavH. It ini^lit be well, there- 
fore, for those who have hitherto carried out 
unrelenting war against this little underground 
worker, to reconsider the matter, and set some 
bounds to their destructive tendencies. 

IRISH HUMOUR. 

London itself can boast nothing of that sarcastic 
drollery and emphatic use of figurative speech, 
which it is impossible to walk in Dublin for 
half nn hour without hearing ; for the IriKbman’s 
wit is on his tongue, and himself an eloquent, 
an imaginative, and a humorous person. Even 
poverty appears no particular bar to liis hilarity 
and good-humour, aUhough a vast amount of 
characteristic indifference and recklessness is hut 
too ofttin prevalent amongst the lower classes. 
It is noticeable, too, that however much they 
may be attaclied to their native soil, they form, 
peibaps, next to England, by far the greatest 
portion of the liuman family wdio enter largely 
into the emigration movement. The facilities, 
however, for carrying out this laudable design 
some years ago appear to have bad ci'rtain draw- 
backs in the way of ship accommodation ; for we 
read that a j<dly set of Irishmen, boon-com- 
panions and sworn brothers, had made iq* their 
mind to leave the * old sod ’ and weiid their w*ay 
to ‘Ameriky.* There were five in number -two 
Paddies, one Murphy, one Dennis, and one I'cnguc. 
It so happened that the vessel they W’erc U> go | 
in could only lake four of them. At length 
honest Teague exclaimed : ‘ Arrali ! 1 have it. 
We ’ll cast lots to see who shall remain.’ 

Rut one of the Pa<ldies vowed that it w'as 
anything hut ‘jontecl’ to do that sort of thing. 
*iou know, Teague,’ ho said, ‘that 1 am an 
arathmatician, aivl I can work it out by sub- 
traction, which is a great deal Letter. Rut you 
must all agn^e to abide by the figures.’ 

All having pledged tht'inselves to do so, Pat 
proceeded : ‘Well, then, bike Pmldy from Paddy 
you can’t, that’s very certain; but lake Dennis! 
from Murphy is easy enough, and you -will find 
that Te.ague remains. By my faith, Teague, 
my jew'el, and it’s you that’ll have to stay 
bciiiud.’ 

Poor Teague was Ihenffore bound to acquiesce 
in this remarkably novel decision. 

When emigralit)!! has not been resorted to, 
wo discover our enterprising neighbour equally 
anxious to take bis place in filling up tlie ranks 
of the nrmy, in fact, like young Norval, to follow i 
to the field his warlike lord — witli, however, this i 
difference, if we may credit the following state- | 
ment, to act differently on an emergency as the I 
case might require ; for we have it on record 
that an Irishman being aboul. to join a company 
in the Confederate army during the last American 
war, was questioned by one of the officers : ‘ Well, 
sir, when you get into battle, will you fight or 
run?’ — ‘An’ faith,’ replied the Hibernian, ‘I’ll 
be afther doin’ as the majority of ye does.’ It 
must not be understood by this that Pat is 
deficient in military courage ; he merely acts 
under orders ; leave him to his own moral j 
resources, and the result is entirely different. | 

Although boxing, an English mode of self- ' 


defence, is not promoted as a science in Ireland, 
we have it upon good authority that our Hibernian 
friend, out of pure love, will take an inward 
pleasure in occasionally knocking down his most 
intimate acquaintance by a different process, and 
even deem it an especial honour to be knocked 
down himself. Take the following: An Irish 


even deem it an especial honour to be knocked 
down himself. Take the following: An Irish 
labourer wdio was in the employment of an 
English gentleman residing in Ireland, was on 
one occasion proceeding to a fair, held annually 
at a neighbouring village, when his master endea- 
voured to dissuade him from his design. ‘You 
always,’ said he, ‘ conic back with a broken head ; 
now, sbiy at home to-day, Darby, and I ’ll give 
you five shillings.’ — ‘I’m for ever and all obliged 
to your Honour,’ wns the reply; ‘but (Toes it 
stand tr) rason,’ be added, at the same time 
flourishing his shillalah over his head — ‘does it 
stand to rason that I’d take five shillings, or 
even five-and-twcnty, for the grate bating I’ll 
get to-day]’ Darby could not forego such an 
excellent chance of getting stTi‘tchcd ! 

In rej)artee also, an Iiislunan is tliorouglily 
equal to the occasion ; the joy of retaliation being 
a marked feature so characteristic of t*heir race. 
On one occasion. Judge I’orter, a popular Irish 
magistrate, in pronouncing the sentence of the 
court, said to a notorious drunkard : ‘ You will 
be confined in jail f(»r the longest period the law 
will allow, and 1 sincerely hope you will devote 
some portion of the time to cursing whisky.’ — 
‘By the powers, 1 will !’ W’as the answer; ‘and 
Porter too.’ 

At another time, a steamboat passenger not 
finding his handkerchief readily, somewhat suspi- 
ciously inquired of an Irislmuui who stood beside 
him if lie bad seen it, and insinuated a charge of 
theft. But afh^rwards finding the said article in 
his hat, he began to apologise. ‘Oh,’ saiil Pat, 
‘don’t be afther saying another single word; it 
was a mere mistake, and on both sides too. You 
took me for a tliief, and I took you for a jintle- 
iiian.’ 

On the oilier band, the evidence somciimes 
given in a court of law, more often than not, 

1 fully corroborates the old familiar saying, ‘Hear 
one side, and you wdll be in the dork ; but listen 
to both parties, and all will be clear.’ An example 
will perliaps illustrate, tliis. 

‘ Pray, my good niau,’ said a judge to an Irish- 
man, who W'us a witness on a trial, ‘wluit did 
pass between you and the prisoner ? ’ — ‘ Oh, then, 
plase your lordship,’ said Pat, ‘sure I sees Plielim 
atop of the wall. “ Paddy ! ” says he. “ What ?” 
save T. “Here?,” says he. “Where?” says T. 

, “ Whisht ! ” says lie. “ Hush ! ” says I. " And 
i that’s all, plase your lordship.’ 

I The following is an instance of that gallantry 
I and politeness wdiich is inherent in every true- 
born Irishman. It is pleasant, indeed, to record 
the fact tliat, so sensitive is his nature— often 
mistaken for pride— that he is said to feel 
every sensibility wounded, were those whom he 
had treated kindly to offer any remuneration 
beyond that of showing that they were grate- 
ful, A sudden gust of wind took a parasol 
' from the hand of its owner, and before one 
Lad a chance to recollect whether it would be 
j etiquette to catch such an article belonging to 
I a lady to whom ho hod never been introduced, 
' a lively Emerulder dropped hia hod of bricks, 
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cauglit tlie parachute in the midst of its gyrations, 
and presenting it to the fair loser with a low bow, 
said; ‘Faith, madam, if you were as strong as 
you are handsome, it wouldn’t have got away 
from you.’ — ‘Which shall I thank you for first; 
the service or the compliment?’ asked the lady, 
smilingly. — ‘Troth, madam,’ said Pat, touching 
the brim of his hat, * that look of your beautiful 
eye thanked me for both.’ 

Again, when Pat undoubtedly sees his mishikc, 
he is said to be one of the first to make an ample 
apology, os was evidenced by an Irish lawyer in 
a neighbouring county, who, having addn-ssed the 
court as ‘gentlemen,’ instead of ‘yer honours,’ 
after ^hc had concluded, a brother of the bar 
reminded him of his error. He immediately rose 
and apologised thus : ‘ IMay it plasc the coort, 
in the hate of debate I called yer honours gentle- 
men. 1 made a mistake, yer honours.* The 
H] weaker then sat down, and we hope the court 
was satisfied. 

Another instance nuiy be quobMl, in which 
a warm-hearted hut rather irritable Irishman 
asserted that he had seen anchovies growing U]>oii 
the hedges in tlie West Indies. An Eiiglishnian 
present said that was totally impossible. 

‘lly the powers, but it is perfectly true, sir,’ 
said he. ‘I’lit as you doubt my word, it is 
necessiiry that ycni should tlo me the honour of 
burning a little powtler with me.’ 

They accordingly met with pistols ; and the 
Englishman was W(»unde<l mortallv, and as he Jay 
dyiii'^ on the ground, his adversary gently bent 
over his prostrate form, and whispered: ‘By the 
blessed St Patrick, sir, and you were very right, 
and 1 am quite wrong ; for 1 n^collect now th(*y 
were not anchovies, hut caj)ers.’ 

Occasionally, however, wlum Pat will not admit 
being in the wrong, he speaks his mind regardless 
of consequences. A story is told of an occurrence 
at a provincial theati’e in Ireland where l^lacready 
was personating V^irgiiiius. In preparing for tla^ 
scene in which the body of Thuitatiis is brought 
on the stage, the inanager called to the Irish 
attendant — his property-man — for the bier. Pat 
responded to the call at once, and soon appeared 
witli a full foaming pot of ale — but was leceived 
with a string of aiiutliemas for his confounded 
stupidity. ‘ The hier, you blockhead ! ’ thundered 
the manager. ‘And sure, isn’t it here?’ exclaimed 
Pat, presenting the highly polished quart measure. 
— ‘ Not that, you stupid fellow ! I mean the 
barrow for iJentatus.* ‘Then why don’t you rail 
thinp by their right name?* said Pat. ‘Who 
would imagine for a moment you meant the 
harrow, when you called for beer ? * 

We might perhaps go to a considerable length 
with regard to travelling by car or otherwise, 
as public conveyances generally, no matter wdiere, 
afford an extensive field for observation and 
amusement ; but a ride on an Irish car cups the 
lot for boisterous fun. If we expect that gravity 
of deportment which so particularly distinguishes 
our own drivers, we shall possibly be deceived 
before we have accomplished the first half-mile 
of our journey ; added to which, may be the 
probability that we are so tickled with the native 
humour of the driver himself, os he turns round 
on his seat to address us, that we may occasionally 
be shot lightly out by the roadside before reaching 
onr proper destination. 


‘1 engaged,’ said a burly lawyer, ‘a chaise at 
Galway to conduct me some few miles into the 
country, and had proceeded some distance, when 
it came to a sudden stand-still at the beginning of 
a rather steep incline, and the coachman leaping 
to tlic ground, came to the door and opened it. — 
“What arc you at, man? This is not where I 
ordered you to stop. Has the animal jibbed?” — 
“Whisht, yer honour, whisht!” said Paddy in 
an undertone. “ I 'm only desaving the sly baste. 

I ’ll just bang the door ; and the crafty ould 
cratur wdll think he’s intiroly got rid of yer 
honour’s splindid form, and he ’IP he at the top 
of the hill in no time.’” 

These men, it is almost needless to say, seem 
to possess the blessing of an active mind and a 
marvtdlous range of faculties, which are invari- 
ably employed in giving wholesome enjoyment to • 
others. On one occasion, a gentlc*maii requested 
the driver of a jaunting-car to drive quicker. 
‘That’s jist what I’ll he afther doing at once, sir ; 
for we are going through a rather lively neighbour- 
hood ; and if a few bricks and stones should fly 
about, or any scrimmage takes phicc, you imma- 
diatl}" drop tlown quick behiml me,* -‘I certainly 
shall ; hut 1 devoutly hope that no such amusing 
pleasantry will take ])lace, as 1 am on urgent 
j)rivate business.’ — ‘ Och 1 sure, thin, and it can 
be nothing but a love-affair ; and n)ay you soon 
see the beautiful creature smile on you like the 
streaks of a summer morning I ’ 

It is related that in the days of sedan-chairs a 
very fat colonel coming one night out of a theatre, 
beckoned at once to two fellows, who immediately 
brought their chair to him ; but while he was 
endeavouring to squeeze into it, a friend, who was 
just stepping into his carriage*, called out : ‘Colonel, 

1 go by your door, and will set you down.’ lie 


gave one of the chairmen a shilling, and was going, 
when the otlier, scratching his head, said he hoped 
his honour would gi;^e tliem more. ‘For what, 


you scoundrel, when I never got into your 
chair ? ’-^‘ But,’ rej)lie(] Pat, eyeing him from 
head to foot, ‘consider the fright yer honour put 
us in — consider the fright.’ 

Even for the petlestrian there is no escape ; 
witty sayings, di’oll remarks, and sarcastic replies 
constantly hover around him. A modest fellow 
arcom])anicd a traveller in Wicklow for upwards 
of a mile, and on bidding him good-bye, asked 
for a sixpence. ‘ For what ?’ inquired the gentlc- 
inaii. ‘What have you done for me?’ — ‘Ah, 
thin ! sure haven’t I been keeping your honour 
in discourse ? ’ 

AVe will conclude these slight sketches by intro- 
ducing an amusing blunder or tw’o, proverbially 
termed ‘bulls.’ 

On tlie edge of a small river in the county of 
Cavan, in Ireland, there is or used to be — a 
stone with the following inscription cut upon it, 
no doubt intended for the information of strangers 
travelling that Vf&y : ‘ N.B. — Wlien this stone is 
out of sight, it is H(»t safe to ford the river.* 

But before we laugh at our neighbours, wo may 
remember tliat even the above is almost if not 
quite surpassed by the famous post erected a few 
years since by the surveyors of the Kent roads, 
in England : ‘Tliis is the hridlo-jmth to Faversham. 
If you can’t read this, you had better keep to the 
main road.’ We are also reminded of a debate 
which took place in the Irish House of Commons 
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in 17.0.% on the Lnitlior Tax, in which the 
Chancellor of the Exc lip<jucr, Sir John riunkett, 
observed, witli {Treat emphasis: ‘That in tlie 
prosecution of the present war, every man oii£;ht 
to give hie last guinea to protect the remainder.* 

I Mr Vandalciir said : ‘However that might be, the 
tax on leather would be severely felt by the bare- 
footed peasantry of Ireland.’ To which Sir B. 
Roche replied that ‘ this could be easily remedied 
by making the underleathers of w«)od.’ 

We take for another examjde the latter portion 
of an extremely affectionate poetical epistle, 
addressed to an Irish maiden : 

I’m yours to command, botli in weepin* and lan{?hter; 

I *m awake all tliu niijlit, that of yon I may dliraiiie ; 

I’d hang nioself now, if you ’d marry me aftlier ; 

And though I may change, I ’ll l>ft over the same. 

Then, again, a Dublin adveiti.sement informs 
11 B that an Irish doctor has taken a house in 
Liffey Street, where tlie deaf may hear of liirn 
at all hours ; but as bis blind patients see him 
every day from ten till lour, they must coim^ 
at some otlier time. — And the following bill was 
once presented by a farritu* to a tradesman in the 
town : * For intirely curing your black pony that 
died, immadiate paymcuit is reipu'sted of one 
guinea.* 

The gallant admiral, Lord Howe, amongst other 
matters makes mention of one of his crew, an 
Irishman. ‘The fellow,’ he says, ‘was particaihirly’ 
brave, and a little too fond of a can of grog, yet 
never omitted to repeat this prayer every ni«ght 
before retiring to rest: “1 never murdered auy 
man, and no man ever murdered me, so Clod 
bless all mankind ;*’ and Pat tumbh'd into las 
hummock, and no doubt slept none the worse for 
having the benefit of a clear conscience.’ 

An anecdote is also related of a I’rofessor, whose 
pupils making too much noise, felt called upon 
to remind them of the fact, an<l said : ‘Gentlemen, 
if every one of you will do me the favour of 
remaining perfectly silent for a few minutes, we 
shall be Detter able to di.stingui.sli who tlu* 
individual is that is making the row ; ’ which 
is quite equal to a medical report which began 
thus: ‘There exists at the present time a great 
number of influential families in Dublin who 
have fdl died of the cholera.’ 

Even in the making of a will, these little 
peculiarities will occasionally present theinsclv(»s : 

‘ I give and bequeath to my beloved wife Bridget 
the whole of my property without reserve ; and 
to my eldest son, I’atrick, one half of the 
remainder ; and to Dennis, my youngest son, the 
rest. If any tiling is left, it may go, together w'ith 
the old cart without wheels, to my sincere and 
affectionate friend Tiiicnce M‘Carthy, in sweet 
Ireland.* 

It is without the shadow of a doubt that all 
the charms of tlie native is in his pure simplicity. 
Honest Murphy was going to his work early one 
morning, and was met by a friend, who knew 
that Murphy’s iiianied sister, with whom be 
lodged, was hourly expected to add another unit 
to the already overcrowded population. ‘Well, 
is there any news of your sister this morning?* 

‘ Oil, thin,* was the answer, ‘ indeed tliere is, 1 *in 
glad to tell you ; and all ’» nicely over ; thanks 
be for that sixme, anyhow.’ — ‘ And is it a boy or ' 
a girl ? * was tlie eager inquiry. * Och ! by the | 


living powers, now,* said Pat, ‘if I haven’t for- 
gotten to ask whether I am an uncle or an 
aunt ! * 

Another illustration is afforded by the reply of 
a young candidate for the office of teacher. Arch- 
bishop Whately was entleavouring to elicit the 
candidate’s idea on the market value of labour 
with reference to demand and supply, but being 
baffled, the prelate pul a question in this simple 
form : ‘ If there are in your village two shoe- 
makers with just sufficient cniployiiient to enable 
them to live comfortably, or say tolerably, and 
no more, wliat would follow if a third shoemakcT 
set up in the .same village ? * — ‘ AVhat would 
follow, air?* said tlie canflidate. ‘Why, a fight 
to be sure ! ’ — which was likel^T enough, tut it 
was not the ie])ly the reverend prelate looked 
for. 


TBE LOST CHILD. 

Tup. buimic by the cottage door 
Had all the morning; played ; 

The sun shone bn^ht as down the lane 
The wee bit bairniu strayed. 


He’d go .and catch the pretty birds 
That bing so clear and sweet : 

Po down the bine and tbrougb the fields 
\V ander tl)e little feet. 


And when tlie sun sink.s in the >vc.st, 

The child is far from home, 

And tired, tired are the little feet — 

* 0 inaiuiuy, niuimny, come ! ’ 

The pretty birds have gone to sleep, 

All nature is at rest ; 

All ! how this weary, wand’j ing bird 
Longs for his cosy nest. 

The bright eyes of the Night keep watch, 
And ang(‘ls hover round 

Hl.s grassy bed ; oh, weary head, 
lbs pillow' is the ground ! 

The angels spread their snowy wings; 
And as lie .sleeping lies, 

They bear him to his Father’s home— 

He w.'ikcs in Paradise. 


For two long d.ays the mother seeks 
Her l>oy, in anguish wild ; 

Thicc niile.s away from the cottage door, 
A stranger finds the child. 

Oh ! mother, dry thy weeping eyes ; 

Thy bairnie’s safe at Home, 

And thou shalt see thy boy again — 

‘ 0 niamiriy, mammy, come ! ’ 
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A DAY IN A QUIET STKEET. 

It was vt*iy provokin", kiit there was no help 
for it. 1 had some speeial work on hand involv- 
ing; rather jntrieate calculations, which it w’as 
needful should bo coiii])leted by a specified time. 
T lifvl only j;ot half-way through the task in 
<]ne.stion, when one aft(‘rnoon it was intimated 
to me that next day my olHce would be taken 
])ossessiou of by certain whitewasliers and paper- 
hanj;* is, and that, consequently, my room would 
be pnderable to my company. The arrangement 
had been of my own making ; but 1 hail foj*gotlen 
all about it for the time being. AVliat was to be 
done 'I I could n(*ither put the workmen olf till 
a future time, nor leave my own task unlinished, 
I might go to my friend Brown and ask him to 
lind me ollice-room for the day ; but Brown’s 
ollice Avas a noisy place, ivitli a perpetual swinging 
of doors and a ceaseless tramiiirig of people either 
coining in or gtung out ; Avhile absolute quiet was 
essential for what T had to do. Sudilenly, a 
happy thought struck me. Why not lake my 
papers home and shut myself up for the day in 
my own little sanctum'? 1 should be quiet 
enough there, in all conscience. It AA'as an 
inspiration. 

Like many thousands of Londoners who travel 
daily to and from the City, 1 reside in one of 
those new but not unpleasant suburbs which the 
spread of local railways has tended so much to 
develop of latt? years, Avhich still impinge upon 
outlying green lields — but, unfortunately, Avill 
not long continue to do so— and have still some 
faint llavour of rurality about them. Our own 
particular street professes to be quiet and genteel. 
There are no shops in it, nor any public-houses. 
We who reside in it are steady-going, respectahle, 
middle-class people. Five out of six of us are 
apparently ‘ something in the City,’ leaving home 
with the regularity of clockwork in the morning, 
and coming home almost, but not quite perhaps, 
with the regularity of clockwork in the evening. 
We all keep one, if not two servants ; we are 
duly waited upon each morning by our various 


tradespeojih* ; and some of us have visitors who 
occasionally call upon us in their own car- 
riages. 

1 awake next morning with a sense upon me 
of something unusual. Then I recollect that 
for once I need not hurry to catch my train — 
that for once 1 can discard the black frock and 
cliimiiey-pot but of business rcs])ectability — that 
if 1 am so minded, I can sit all day in my slippers 
and garden jacket. Tliere is a spice of Bobemi- 
aiiism about tlu'. affair that takes my fancy ; 
1 whistle softly to myself as I strop my razor. 

Presently, 1 bear a voice in the distance, which 
gradually comes nearer, and then I recognise it 
as that of a milkman — of thn milkman, in fact, 
from Avliom w’e obtain mir daily lacteal supply. 
He aiiiiouiices bis apjjroacli by a long-drawn dis- 
piriting cry of ‘O-oo, Ooo,’ as though he were 
in a chronic state of low spirits. But scarcely 
has he turned the corner into our street, Avhen 
from the opposite ilirectiou there advances a 
second milkman, whose ery differs from that of 
the first hy one letter only and by being pitched 
in a slightly higher key. Tlie cry of this second 
man is ‘ Coo-o.’ But as if this were not enough, 
a few minutes later theic enters on the scene 
milkman number three, who, in order probably 
that he may be distingiiislied from his emfrbres, 
announces his presence by a loud unearthly yell 
of ‘ Me-auk, meauk,’ that can be beard a (piarter 
of a mile away. ‘Suiely this must be the last 
of the tribe,’ 1 mutter to myself. But I am 
mistaken. As 1 look out of- the Avindow a few 
minutes later, I see number four coming along. 
He bius evidently a cold in his head this morning, 
and his cry is something between a wheeze and a 
AA’hiiie. 

1 am doAvn-stairs by this time, staring at my 
geraniums out of the front- Avindow, and waiting 
for the call to breakfast, AAdien, from the opposite 
ends of the street, two ncAVsboys make their 
appearance. Each has his own distinct cry, 
Avith Avhicli he makes the street resound ; but 
both arc perfectly unintelligible. They gibe at 
each other, after the fashion of ingenuous youth, 
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as they pass on flifferent sides of the street ; then 
their cries gradually die away in the disttiiice, 
and I sec tlujin no more. 

I am just sitting down to breakfast, when a 
long-drawn doleful cry of ‘ Weep, Weep/ breaks 
the silence. Two minutes later, as usual, comes 
an opposition cry from tin', other end of the street. 

‘ Sveep ’ cries the second man distinctly .'iiid 
sliarply, as tliough he had no time to waste. 
Well, well, we housekeepers cannot do without 
the services of ‘ the harmless necessai’y * sw eep 
now and then ; still, it is a pity that tliey have 
not found out a more civilised mode of making 
their presence known. 

I liurry over niy hrejikfast, for tlu* morning 
is creeping on. I have just ojiened my desk, and 
am about to sit ilown to iiiy work with a qiiic't 
sense of mijoyineiit, when the street is invaded 
by greengrocer number one, accompanied by bis 
liorsc and cart ; but he is smdi a mild-featured 
little man, and cries his wares in such a subdued 
voice, as tliongh lie had come down in the world, 
and were somewhat ashamed of liis occupatiiui, 
that it is impossible to be angry with him. 
Presently, so far us 1 am concerned, he and his 
horse and cart vanish into dim distance. 

T choose a fresh nib, and spread out my papers. 

‘ Now for a start,* I say to myself. Ihit bark ! 
what noise is that which so rmhdy shatters the 
startled silence? I can make nothing of it at 
tirst, so I lay down my pen and wait till it shall 
come nearer. And nearer it <locs come, till at 
length I am compelled to stuff my fingers into 
my ears and groan in sheer desperation. J*re- 
sently, T discovi^r that the cry is a dual om*, and 
that it proceeds from two leatlua’-lunged liemls, 
who slouch along one on ('aeh side of the street, 
ouch one doing his * level best * at intervals of a 
few seconds to ontyell the other. Between them j 
paces a horse, dragging a van laden with twenty 
or thirty small sacks of coal, which it is the busi- 
ness of the men to dispose of by retail. But thedr 
cry ! It is the most ear-splitting, ncrve-niadden- 
ing, hrain-softciiing, unearthly yell that it w.as 
ever my ill fortune to be compelled to li.sten to. 
It may be Welsh, it may be Duteli, it may be 
Zulu, for aught I know ; bnt no combination of 
vowels and consonants with which I am a(’- 
quiunted would enable the reader to form any 
idea of its demoniac character. And then tlie 
insult to our street, to imagine that any of us 
would demean ourselves by ha\ing our coals in 
by a hundredweight at a time I 1 can set down 
the presence of tliese men as nothing but a piece 
of fiendish malignity. 

A precious quarter of an hour utterly wasted, 
and my nerves still all a-flutter. Surely peace 
will be rniiK? at liust. Once more I dip my p(‘n 
in the inkstand. But I have not written more 
than a dozen lines, I have not completed more 
than two of my calculations, when the fun begins 
to set in fast and furious. Por the second time 
the street is taken possi'ssion of by the lacteal 
brotherhood, who now come i-oiind to collect the 
empty cans which they left full a couple of hours 
ago. Presumably they are the same men who 
favoured us with their company before breakfast ; 
but if such be the case, each of them has learned 
a fresh cry in the interim. The first one who 
pays ns a return visit makes the street musical 
with ‘Oh-ow* in a shrill falsetto frequently 


repciiteil. The next one cries ‘0-hoo-hoo,* also 
ill high shrill tones. The cry of the third is 
‘Bo-ow/ or something very like it. This is a 
tsort of thing that may reflect credit on the 
inventive faculties of these worthy people, hut 
is certainly no coiiyolation to me. 

It is now hall-past ten, and my day’s work 
is still all before, me, and all before me it seems 
likely to remain. Tcn-thirty-five brings a fish- 
monger with his horsi* and cart, who does not 
fail t('> lot every one in the strcjet know that ho 
is in existt'iice. Ten-forty-five brings an organ 
on Avheels in charge of two hrigamls with ear- 
rings, wlio look as if they had not seen soap- 
and-wabu- for months. They have evidently been 
liere before, ami know the houses at which they 
are expecited. They make two stoppages in the 
street, .and go tlirongli ilu*, whole of their r('*pertoire 
at each Ijouse. J don’t like to speak ill of my 

neighbours, but All I can do is to lay down 

my pen in mild despair and light my pipe and 
wait. I presume there are some strangely con- 
stituted beings who call this sort of thing music, 
and derive pleasure therefrom. 

Eleven o’clock brings a greengrocer with a wild 
cry of ‘H(‘-o]>,’ jis though he were a bare-backed 
rider in a circus. Eleven-ten, ‘ Old do*, old do*.* 
Melancholy, funereal even, as though he were 
begging for the garments of the dead, but not 
nnniiisical. Eleven-twenty, another milkman, 
whom 1 have not seen before, in a smock-frock 
and leggings, as thougli he wished yon to believe 
that he had walked in direct from tlie country. 
He carries eggs and milk, lie is evidently an 
artful individual, wlio contrivi*s to put in an 
appearance just about the time the discovery is 
made that the nunains of the cold joint will 
require to he eked out with a light pudding for 
the diihlren. His cry is ‘Oo-oo, cn-on.* It is 
not an aggressive cry by any means ; in fact there 
is something coaxing about it, as tbongb ho were 
driving his cows gently homeward tlirough the 
fields. Eleven-forty- five, two more coal-fiends, 
who might he twiii-hrothers to those who went 
before. Their yells are enough to drive a man 
mad for a riiontli. T flee to an inner room and 
shut myself in till their voices are a mere eeho 
in the distance. 

After this terrible experience, the cats-meut 
man with his short quick cry of ‘Me-at, me-at,* 
mtikes quite a ]>layfnl little intc'rlude. Twelve- 
ten brings a greengrocer and a fishmonger, who 
enter the street at opposite, ends at the same 
time. There is an inspiriting rivalry between 
them lus to which shall ontyell the other. 
Pleasant for the listeners ! I fancy the fisli- 
monger wins the day. Twelve- twenty, man with 
jiaraftiii and other nils. ‘1-ill.* Twelve- thirty, 
another cats-meat man. ‘Buy your moat-meat- 
meat.* I’welve-thirty-fivi*, fellow with hand- 
organ and monk(*.y. Most lugubrious. Organ 
^'ery wheezy, evidently with chronic cold on ^ 
its chest. One o’clock, two men and a cart. 
‘Dust-o, dust- 0 .’ Nothing to complain of, so far 
as they are concerned. 

Now comes luncheon, and a blessed interval 
of comparative quiet. The first to put in an 
api>earance after I go back to my ‘coign of 
vantage * is a man with a chair over his shomder. 
His cry is ‘ Ohaybasketome-end ! * a cry only 
rendered intelligible by the burden that he 
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carries. Two o’clock brings a couple ol' demons 
with a donkey-cai*t ; they are crying * Onions, 
twopence a bundle ; ’ and next to the coiil-iiends, 
they are the worst infliction of the day. It is 
quite a relief, a little later on, to listen to the 
sad long-drawn cry of ‘ Water-crcas(‘.s.’ Presently, 
the three merry milkmen appciu* once more on 
the scene and go through a rept'tition of their 
morning performance, each with his own parti- 
cular cry, co])yright it may be, and entered at 
Stationers’ Hall. Scarcely have tht‘y cleared out, 
when up come a couple of Italian piJJ'crciriy who 
ping and dance — save the mark ! — and drone on 
their pipes, and are in evi'.ry way an intolerable 
nuisai 4 Ce. 1 cannot quite make out whether 
they are more picluresciuely dirty or dirtily pic- 
tiii’esque. In any e,ase, this is the last straw. 1 
piiatch up my hat and lice. An hour in the open 
air may ])erhaps do snnielhing towanls restoring 
my shattered nervep. 

As I am turning the street corner, I nearly 
run against the mullin-maii with his green- baize- 
eovered tray balanced deltly on his head. If 
there, is one cry more unobjectionable to me than 
another it is that of the iiiufliii-man supj)leincnte<l 
by the gentle ting-ting «»f his bell. It is not 
loud enough to be offensive, and there is a long- 
winded sadness in its tom: that is suggestive of 
falling leaves, and misty, dim-eyed alternoons, 
and close-drawn curtains, and the first cosy fires 
of winter, and the pleasant hissing of the fragrant 
um. 

1 r* turn at the end of an hour, vitalised by 
tbc iresh air, and eager for work — I return to 
find the street in possession of a blaring Cierman 
band —six stalwart fellows in blue, each of them 
blowing h'rth discord to tlu; winds with all his 
might unci main. Incontinently, I turn cm my 
heel ; I retrace, my steps ; 1 hurry to the, nearest 
station, and there boot: recklessly for the wilds 
of Hampstead. The breezy heath claims me as 
its own till darkiiesp begins to brood over the 
big city. Then i make my way home, light iiiy 
lamp, and sit down to my long-negle<’te(l task. 
■VVhat though there be a piano to right of me 
and another to hift of me (jach jilaying u <litfercnt 
air ; their notes reach me mullle<l by the inter- 
vening walls, and years of .suffering from a similar 
cause have dulled tlici edge ot ])ain. 1 stick 
manfully to my task, and linish it, fairly beat, 
at two A.M. 


ONE FALSE, BOTH V A lH; 

OR, A HARD KNOT. 

CHAPTER XXXII.— THE PROPOSAL. 

It was tbc day following that on which Sir Pagfin 
had paid his si-ster the rare compliment of dining 
at home, that ‘Mr Talbot, My Lady’ was 
announced. The; visits of friends of either sex 
*wcrc very rare in that Bruton Street house, 
scarce, almost, ns the proverbial visits of angels. 
Sir Pagan’s friends knew where to find him, at 
the club that was his real domicile, and did not 
waste trouble in idle pilgrimages to Bruton Street. 
His unpaid tradesmen had grown tired of giving 
their imperative single knocks at the door of a 
gentleman who was never at home, and confined 
themselves to peremptory postal intercourse. 


Very seldom did Sir Thomas Jenks, and excellent 
country gentlemen of liis grade in society, trouble 
the groojn-lbotinan of their brother baronet as to 
whether or no his master was at home. And 
thereforci the grooni-footmaii was just then, in 
a striped waistcoat of yellow and black, like the 
body of an exaggerated wasp, hissing at the horses 
as he rubbed them down, in the mews adjacent ; 
while it fell to the lot of a mere housemaid, in 
cap and apron, to usher in Arthur Talbot. 

Very, very hyal were the; Devfinians of tliat 
impoverished hou.sehohl. The maid wlio showed 
Mr Talbot, in domestic parlance, in, would sooner 
have forfeited the fifteen pounds odil shillings 
arreai*s of wages of whi<-li she stood in slipshod 
need, than not have said ‘My Lady’ to her whom 
coar.se outsider.^ spoke of as Miss Carew. lioyalty 
is a tough plsinl, and hard to eradicate. 

Arthur Talbot wore a thoughtful, and perhaps 
a slightly embarmssed air. lie had been think- 
ing, long and ])ainfully, and the result of his 
meditfitions was tJiat it behoved him no longer to 
])lay the pari of a men; watch(;r of events, a waiter 
upon ProvideiKH;, as it was called when Oliver 
Cromwell ruled as Lord Protector over us, but 
frankly to oiler to Clan; the injiire<l, Clai*e the 
wronged, his hand, and his name*, and tlic shelter 
of his 1 ‘oof, down in leafy Hampshire. So far 
as our ex]H;rience goes of disinterested wooera, 
four out of iive lay no deliheralc plans for a 
campaign matrimonial, but blunder, according to 
tilt; chapter of accidents, into the position of 
engaged intm. The fifth, we will say, of sut^ 
honest swains, bide.s his time, and makes up his 
mind, and comes to tell his bile of love, more or 
less awkwardly. 

‘1 thought 1 .sljould perhaps find you at home,’ 
.said ArthiiJ*, with proper insular conventionality 
of diction, 

‘1 am always hen; — if that is being at home,’ 
answered Sir Pitgaii’s sister, with a sad, jmtient 
smile. 

‘ Then let me offer you a hettej* and a happier 
home, at least, tlian this,’ exclaimed the young 
man eagerly. ‘(Uare, d(;ar, darling (.Mare, forgive 
me if 1 am abrupt and rough ; but it lialf 
maddens me to think of 3 ’ou pining here, like 
a caged bird, aloii(‘, in tlii.s sad house. Yes ; I 
have loved you, darling, long — but it was not 
till we were, both in England again, and till 
Egypt, ami the memory of our old intercourse 

there, seemecl like a dream of the ])ast, that. I* 

But I am a sad egotist. 1 did not mean to dis- 
tress 3 ^ou.’ 

She was weeping now, her face hidden in her 
slender hand.s, the beautiful gohlen head bowed 
low. It was not without a struggle that she 
presently, in a broken voice, made, answer ; ‘ You 
are very kind, Mr Talbot, and very generous. 
But 1 hav(; no right to ask such a sacrifice fram 
your friendship ; 1 Jiave no right to link your 
pro.sj)erou8 young life to such a one as mine.’ 

Very dejected was her altitude, very hopeless 
her tone, and yet, somehow, Arthur’s heart leaped 
at the sound of lier words, as that of any 
chivalroiiB suitor would have done. ‘Friendship 
is one thin", and love is another,’ he said, 
earnestly, rising to his feet ‘The more alone 
you seem, dear Clare, the blacker is the prospect 
before you, the more do I long to offer you the 
solace of a husband’s love. Had you returned 
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if) ill trjiin|uil enjoyment ot yonr own, 

the rieh and coiu ted yoiinj' Marcliioiiess of Leo- 
minster, 1 doubt if ^rtiinr Talbot, cither at Oasto.l 
Vawr or Leominster House, would ever have 
found his tongue. You Avould liavc been wealthy, 
(Hare,, and I u more petty Squire, and I should 
have felt ashamed of appearing to presume on 
former intimacy, and so, like a coward, I dare- 
say, have dropped into the background. But I 
sliould not have forgotten you.’ 

‘You — you believe in me, then?* she asked 
suddenly, almost wildly, as she raised her tcjir- 
stained fa<*,e and bent her eyes, timidly, upon 
him. 

‘As I believe in the. heaven above*, us!* 
answered Arthur, flu.shing erim.«on. ‘ It is (Jlare 
whom I love — the widow of my dead friend — and 
it is Clare, nd)bed, wronged, and desolate, whom 
I long to take, to my heart, and to call my wife, 
and to do what I can to shield from the hard 
injustice of the world.’ 

The girl looked at him for a moment tru.stfully, 
and then sadly slujok her head. ‘Mr Talbot,’ 
she said, florrowfull}^ ‘you must not let yourself 
be led away by a noble iinjuilse. to do wliat your 
own relations, your own friends, would blaimt 
and regret. I liave thought, often, as I sat 
solitary here, in this melancholy place, that I 
was Its one*, of those who of old lay under the 
ban of the (Church, to whom fire and water, food 
and shelter, the touch of a friemlly luiml, the 
sound of a friendly voice, were sluuhleringly 
denied, or came, only by Btoaltli, because men 
and women were more merciful than the. criu*! 
sway to which all liad to suhmit. My own , 
brother — and yet jioor dear Pagan is kindness 
itself — will not listen to me. No one, e.xcept Mr 
Sterling the lawyer, and these jmor servants here, 
and that terrible, woman, Madame, de Lalouve, 
seem to believe that T am myself — that Clare is 
Clare,’ slie added, ])ressing her Avhite hands 
upon her throbbing temples. ‘There are times, 
indeed there arc, Avlieu 1 feel as if 1 doubled my 
own identity.’ 

‘ But / do not doubt,’ returned Talliot gently. 

‘Do you not know,’ sbe said, ‘that, in a few 
short weeks or months, at the winter assize, at 
Marchhury, my claim is h) be urged — nerhaps in 
vain. My adversary -- ah, that I should have to 
speak of her by such a mime ! -has all the. 
advantages on her .side — pos.se.s.sion, wealtli, friends, 
and allies, and the dull reluctance, uf the worbl 
to believe in a story of wi’oiig such as mine. 1 
can see that even Mr Sterling has his fears for 
the result. Should the. verdict go against me 
— what shall I be reckoned, throughout tlie 
length and hreaillh of England, but a disgraced 
impostor, a miserable counterfeit. And the gates 
of Castel Vu>vr will be for ever slint against 
me.’ 

‘Let tlie door of Oakdene open, then, dearest, 
before that «lay comes, to receive its new 
mistress,’ answered Talbot, as he succeeded in 
possessing himself of the little hand, that lay, 
cold and passive, in his gi*asp. ‘Mine is a 
humble home, compared with yonder castle, or 
the London palace ; hut I will unsw'er for it 
that those of my own blood, and all who are 
my friends, will take my view of the c.ase, ami 
greet my dear young wife with respect and 
honour, however lawyers may prate, or jurymen 


tlecidc. Come, come, dear Clare, it is you I love 
— not Castel Vawr, not your title, not yonr 
fortune — let them go, if needs must. Tliere will 
still be enough for us two, and I should urge 
my suit, if I were poorer than I am, sooner than 
leave you to fret and fade in Bruton Street. 
But peibaps I am a vain fool,’ he added, more 
dubiously, a.s she returned him no answer — 
‘ perlia))s you care nothing for me — save as a 
passing acquaintanci*, and ’ 

‘Arthur!’ That was all she said, in a tone 
of shy reqiroach, and she, looked u]) at him with 
lier glorious eyes, glittering through the tears 
that clung to them. It was one. of tliose. moments 
when heart speaks to lieart, and soul to soul, 
with a dumb eloiiuence that dwarfs all our 
oratory. Those, two uiide.rstooil one another at 
hist. And Arthur’s arm was round Clare’s waist, 
now — we miiy call lier, for the moment, by the 
inline iliat so true a lover used — and he tlrew 
her to his hr(*ast, and lier fair liead and blushing 
face resteil coyly on liis shoulder, yet with u 
ilclicious sense of protection found and a haven 
of security reached at last, such as only a loving 
W'oman, long lonely ain.l unfriended, can feel. 
And for a time those two were very silent and 
very happy. But when they began to conver.se. 
again, on one point Sir Pagan’s sister proved 
linn, and no expostulations of Artliur’.s could 
shake her purpo.se.. There must be no marriage, 
jierhaps, imleed, it would be better, so she said, 
that there should bo no ))ublic engagement, until 
after the trial at Marcbbiiry. 

‘But 1 must speak to yonr brother,’ urged 
’Piilbot, ami the girl consented that ‘dear old 
P.igaii’ should be inrormed of his sister’s betrothal 
to the Squire of Oakdene. As for the rest, tliey 
must both be content to wait until after the 
winter a.ssizes, and the trial at Mar«*,hbury. 

‘Should I will,’ said Clare, with a quivering 
lip; ‘there will be no di.sgruce to follow me to 
my huhbaml’s liomo. But, should it be otherwise 
— if 1 am hehl up to .sliaine before all England 
as a bullied cheat, then, Arthur, if you still 
wish ’ 

He kissed lier, ami ba«le her belie.ve that, 
though all England were against lier, his faith 
[ would be unshaken. 

PLANT INSTINCT. 

Art bitilogical science ailvances, the observer is 
led to n(»te that lie can obtain glinip.ses of fields 
of thought the. mere existence of which was 

r racticjilly undreamt of even a few years ago. 

mproved means of interrogating Nature, and 
wilier views of the functions of living beings, 
have- together proved the inean.s of enriching our 
stores of culture. In no dejiarlincnt of science 
has the advance in question been more plainly 
seen, perhaps, than in the field which the botanist 
claims as his own. The nloilern student of plant- 
life no longer regarils the objects of his stmly 
as so many things which merely demand classifica- 
tion and arrangement, and whose, history is 
exhausted as soon as a couple of Latin or Greek 
names have been appemlofl to each specimen. On 
the contrary, the modern botanist seeks to unravel 
the mysteries which heilgc about the living action.^ 
of even the humblest ]dant that decks a wall, or 
tints the stones with its delicate incrustation. 
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an csRcntifilly similar nroross is fibscrvable in all 
twining plants. Ah luis been aptly I’eniarked, 
the process of revolution resembles in its nature 
the coiling of a rope, which, after Ixung swung 
round and round one’s licad, has been allowed to 
come in contiict with a nole. The rope, twists 
j'ound the pole, just as tue yoinig and growing 
shoot of the cliiiibing plant twines around the 
Ux.ed RU])port to which it has atla«‘hed itself. 

The peculiarities ()f twining ]>lants are, liowever, 
by no moans exhausted when the ]>eculiarity just 
iiihnled to has been discussed. The explanation 
of these peculiar inoveinenfs of revolution is a 
, ^ , matter which naturally claims and demands the 

l)lac <4 observation. We have, only think attention of the botanist. ^Po comprehend the 
t»f the hop climbing by twisting or twining its causes of these move.MU'iits is an easy matter, if 
stem around the pole jdaced for its siip])ort- of wo attempt a very elementary study of certain 
the ivy cliTiihing irr(*gularly over a wall or tree features eoimeckid with plant-growth, in the first 
hy means of its little ‘roots’ tlirown out from th(‘ place. When a jdant grows, its dcvelo])ing parts 
stem as it grows ami of the ]>ca and vine eliiub- are seen to exhibit decided variations botii in 
ing by means of ti-ndrils lo become cognisant their increasi* longwise and in circumference us 
of the fact that the name ‘climber’ applied ton well. Thus, it is found that leaves grow fiir more 
plant is at the most a tei-m of very generalised ra]ndly below than abovit in their Ocarliiu* stages 
Jiatim'. Again, a very slight acquaintance, with of devcd<»pment ; and as a result, the young leaf 
elementary botany would show that whilst certain curves over and becomes concave. Later on, it is 
twining plants a])])ear to climb in one fa.diion, the upper side of the leaf that grows more rapidly, 
others exhibit an opposite method of attaining the and as the leaf thus iiicn-ases, the hud unfolds. 
RMine end. Tor e\am])le, it luis been ascerbiined I The curves or changes in slia])e which Ihiis result 
that of plants which twist their stems around | in plants fi*om the processes of growth, are named 
lixed objects, hy far the greater numher twine | ‘iiulations and in the ease of the growing leaf 
from lei! to right, or eonti’aTy to the direction of j we have just cited, it seems clear that the causes 
the sun. Convolvulus, French -bean, and many of the movements are due to internal conditions 
otlu r plants wiml in this way, and tluis resemble ! coum*ctcul with the laws and proc(‘sses of growth, 
a ‘left-handed’ sei'ew. On the tdher hand, the Doubtless tlu‘se laws themRelv(‘s have been deter- 
bop and honeysnekh* follow the sun in their mined and initiated by external conditions ; but 
course, and imitate the hands of a watch in their as we see them illustrated before our eyes to-day, 

I jnoviuncnt, twining thus Ironi right to left, "More tliey would api)ear to originate from cleep-seated 
rarely, we may find plank lKd<inging to one of the causes, which, in truth, ibrm part and ])areel of 
I sami* group twining in opposite direclioiis ; ami ' t lie, ]dant-coiistitutioii. Jhit there are other 
I Mr Darwin has shown us the still rare*!* case of ‘nutations’ to be witnessed in plant-life, which 
1 plants, each of whicli twim's for so nnndi of its are more oljvion.sly dependent U])on outside CAUses 
I length from right to hd't, and in anollier epoeJi than the eurvings of the young leaf. The move- 
! of its growth tuines from left to right. In these inents of tendrils, for examjile, as we sliall ])rc- 
J prtdiniiiiarv obsei’vations, wt*, seem already to have seiitly discover, tall under the latter category, 
discoyeriMl the existence of inslim ts in jdank. and the reinarkuble imivements of leaves, whii li 
‘ Instinct,’ if defined as blind habit, or as autuinati- are seen in certain plants — for example, the seii- 
cally carried out action, in whicli conscioiisuess sitive ]dants — may also be, ranked in tliis secoml 
plays little or no jiart, woiihl certainly appeim to list of causes. 

be the. term niost appli<-ahh‘ to the causes wliich Kou, if we turn from the siiujih*. case of a 
lie at the root ami iudtoni of these curious plant i leaf, which, ^through unerpial growtii, curves 
movement.^. first inward.s*aml then outwai’ds, to the case 

IMr Danvin, in one of those ri'seiirches whicli ’ of a growing shoot, we, may discover the cause 
must remain for ever classic in its Tiatiire, de.scribes ! of twining in plants. The. end of the young 
in detail the features exhibited during the growth 1 shoot through altei natiiuis in its growth, comes 
of a young hop-plant. Wlien the young shoot t(» describe a circle. The, ‘ nutation ’ becomes one 
appears above ground, the. first joints of the stem ! of revidution ; and as the youthful shoot is ever 
grow straight, and remain stationary. As soon rising liigher, owing to the, increase of tlie port 
as the next joints are de\'(lo]>(;d, liowc-ver, they immediately lulow, the revolution, unlike the 
may be seen not nierdy to bend in a curious • coiling of the roja^ around the iiolc, tussunies 
fashion to one si<le, hut they also move round the. form of a spiral. The. siiccessivii and re- 
froin right to left, as alrca<ly noted. The. avtuage peated growth of all park of the young shoot 
rate of this cirenhir niovemeiit of the young lio]>- of tlie. elimbiiig ])lant, ]>roduce.s exactly those 
shoots is stated by ISli* Darwin at two hours and me,c.hani<’.al changes in its substance which result 
eight minutes for each revolution in warm weather in the spiral twining of the stem around its 
and in tlie presence of light. Furtliennore, this support. The stem itself (‘xliibits a twisted 
revolving movement is continnous during the. ' structure on its own account ; or, in other W'urds, 
whole period of growth of the plant. These jjai'ts sliow^s the. coiulition which the botanist terms 
of the stem wdiich have ceased to grow become ‘toi*sion,’ and as a rule the torsion of the stem 
stationary, whilst the revolution is continued by follows the direction of the spiral in wliich the 
the young shoots w’hich represent the extending stem clasps the lixed object. 

growth of tlie plant. Now, it can be shown that ' The ex])lanation which modern botany gives 


For him, the plant is no longer a kind of half- 
inanimate being, but stamis revealed as an 
organism exhibiting sensitiveness, often showing 
likes and dislikes, possessing its own way of life, 
and governed apparently by instincts which, in 
their degree, are certainly as w'ell defined as 
are the analogous traits in the existence of the 
auinial. 

As illustrative of the devidopmeut of what w'c 
may legitimately term ‘ instinct’ in plants, the 
phenomena witnessed in the ‘climbing’ move.- 
inents of certain forms may be selected. That 
l>lants posse.ssiiig w’oak stems may climb and snp- 
noi-t llieniselves in dilferc.nt w’avs\ is a coumion- 
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of the fashion in which twining plants climb, 
deals, it may be said, rather with the superficial 
aspect of their acrobatic life than with the deeper 
causation of their habits. But if, at present, we 
can give no certain or absolutely satisfactoiy reply 
to the questions, AVhy do certain plants climb and 
not others? and, Why do some plants climb by 
twining tlieii- stems ai’ound iixeu objects, whilst 
others climb by aid of tendrils? we may never- 
theless arrive at u definite enough conclusion 
regarding these curious phases of plant-life, by 
the aid of analogy. The consideration that plant- 
life does not lie outsidci the influence; of those 
determined causes which w(; collectively term 
‘habit,’ is at once a reasonable idea, and it is 
one, moreover, which each fresh discoviTy in the 
physiology of plants tends to support. Inherited 
and perpetuated instinct bocomes, through repeti- 
tion, the ‘habit’ of animals and plants. These 
instincts which in the piLst life of a species liave. 
proved to be most clTective in preserving the race, 
and in giving the species a coign of vantage in 
the universal struggle for existence, must un- 
questionably have survived in the vital com- 
petition. 

We may readily (*noiigh assure ourselves that it 
is to the effi'cts of pcrpeluatcfl lial)its that our 
twiners — our hop and bryony, our honeysuckles 
and beans, our convolvuli ami aristolochijis — have 
attained to the fullness of devclopmeut wbi(;li 
they exhibit in these latter davs. If we throw 
overboard the theory of the exist eiice and opera- 
tion of an instinct in plants, as natural as that 
which leads the spiiler to fashion its web, or the 
flea-worm to form the sand-tube in wliicli it lies 
ensconced on the beach, we- leave nnexi)laiiie<l not 
merely the (piestion, ‘Why <1() plants climb?’ but 
well-nigh every other query wliich ])liilosophical 
botany is continually suggesting to tin; earn(‘st 
mind. Wliile twining is tlius known to l»e the 
result of a revolving nutation, of a continual suc- 
cession of I'apid growth-changes in a young stem, 
we cannot as yet proceed further and solve tin; 
problem of the difieronces which climbers evince. 
Except on the idea of variations in Imbit, induced 
by causes at present Ix'yond our ken, we may not 
even attempt the sohitiou of the que>tiou why one 
])lant follows the sun in its coils, whilst another 
turns the reverse way, or a thinl shows a com- 
bination of both spirals. ^ 

One observation which we owe to the ])atieut 
industry of Mr Darwin, serves to show that 
the explanation of the variations in habit which 
twining plants exhibit, may be found to exist 
in the cii'ciimstances— not always appreciable 
— under Avhich tlie life of the sjxnaes is or lias 
been carried on. In other words, there must 
be a good reason for the jiartieular lasliion in 
which a given s])ecies climbs, and that reason is 
as likely as not to be found in the external 
features of the ]dant s life. The «‘a3e in point is 
that of a plant known as ilihhertia ihvfata, Mr 
Darwin speaks of the perplexity witli whii'h the 
fitudy of this plant t'lt first invested him. Its 
long, lithe shoots were s(‘en ‘ to make a whole, a 
half, a quarter circle in one direction, and then 
in an opposite direction ; conse(|ueritly when T 
placed the shoots near thin or thick sticks,’ says 
Mr Darwin, ‘or perpendicularly stretched string, 
they seemed ns if constantly trying to ascend, 
but always failed. I then surrounded the plant 


with a mass of branched twigs ; the shoots 
ascended and passed through them, but several 
came out laterally, and their depending extremi- 
ties seldom twined upwards as is usual with 
twining plants. Finally, I surrounded a second 
plant with many thin and upright sticks, and 
l)laccd it near the first one with twigs ; and now 
both hatl got what they liked, for they twined 
up the parallel sticks, sometimes wdriding round 
one and sometimes round several ; and the shoots 
travelled laterally from one to the other pot ; 
but as tin; plants gr(;w older, some of the shoots 
twined regularly up thin upright sticks. Though 
the revolving movement W'as sometimes in one 
direction and somi;times in the* other, the twining 
w.‘is iiivariahl y Irom left to right ’ (here a footnote 
details the fact that in a nearly allied plant the 
stem twines indifferently from left to right or 
from right to left) ; ‘ so that the more potent or 
persistent movement of revolution must have 
been in opposition to the course of the sun. It 
would ay)])ear,’ concludes Mr J.)arwin, ‘that this 
llihherliti is adapted both to nseiuid by twining, 
and to ramble, laterally throiigli the thick Aus- 
tralian scrub. * 

The latter sentence contains the gist of the 
explanation of the pec.nl iari ties of Hihbcrtia. 
Without a knowledge of its cxa(;t movements 
and predilections in th»* way of support, and 
without knowing its habits as it grows in 
its native country, the pec-uliarities of this 
plant would have presented an iTiex])licable mys- 
tery to the botanist. Conversely, we see how, 
with information reM])ecting its life at hand, its 
habits receive dm; ex])lanation, and the i<lea that, 
after all, the instim ts of a plant are correlated 
with its life and ways, is seen to yu'esent itself 
as a rational th(;()ry of tliesc; features of plant- 
existence. 

Very curious details await the reader who dips 
into the history of tlu; habits and instincts of 
climbing yjlants. He will learn that the shaking 
of a plant by its lumioval from one place to 
another as it grows in its jx)t, will cause its 
twining imymlses to be BUB]ieu(led for a lime. 
Lopped off its ])arent Bt(*ni, and placed in water, 
a young shoot still revolvi-s, it is true ; hut its 
movements ar(; delayed and its revolutions seem 
to lack vigour and strength. lie will observe 
that the ‘twiners’ climb thin snpymrte as a rule, 
that whilst such a climber as the ‘ivy-green’ will 
attacli itself by its false roots to a thick stem, the 
hf)y), honeysuckle, and all true ‘ twiners,’ atlect 
suy)ports of delicate calibre. Mr Darwin tells us 
that ‘ it would he injurious to the twining yjlants 
wliich die down (‘very year, if they were enabled 
to twine roiiiid trunks of tree's, for they could 
not grow tall enough in a single season,* he adds, 
‘ to i‘C‘a(;h the sumiuit and gain tin; light.’ They 
would spend their strength uselessly. Here, 
again, the idea of an innate and internal instinct 
may, without straining any hyjiothesis, be believed 
to operate in the regulation of the life of these 
twin(;rs. 

TJjose plants which climb otherwise than by 
twilling, as a rule grow upwards by aid of 
* t4»ndrils,’ which, as every one knows, arc usually 
altered and modified leaves or leaf-y>arts. Tin; 
‘tendril’ has too long afforded a poetic simile 
for the affections of humanity, to escanc plain 
understanding as a part or organ devotcu to aid- 
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ill*' a plant’s fixation and growth. We know of 
fciniple leaves which act us hooks, and which 
serve to support a weak stem in its upward marcli. 
Such an aiTungcineiit is stjcii in Clematis viticella. 
Here the leaf curls round the object it touches ; 
and again we behold unequal growth of ilie leaf 
subserving the function of grasping, and adapting 
the leaf to the work of a holdfast. As the ten- 
tacles of a sen-anemone instinctively close upon 
the unwary crab that has stunibhid against them, 
so the leaf-surface, in.stinctivelv, and by ‘ use and 
wont,* clasiJS the support. Wherever we lind 
‘tendrils,’ we meet with highly scn.sitive parts 
of plants, which, according to Mr Darwin, may 
be shown to possess selective pro])erties and 
powers, in virtue of which th(*.y Avill prefer .some 
objects and recoil from otlier.s. Only one .sitlc 
or surface —namely, the under or hinder tme — 
is typically sensitive in the tendril. It is this 
surface which becomes arcluid or concave, and so 
coils round the fixed object in the fashion himiliar 
to all. The tendril, moreover, is distinguished 
from the twining stem by its irritability or sensi- 
tiveness to touch or pressure ; but they do not 
develop this property until they have grown to 
about three-fourths of their entire length. This 
latter fact would seem to indicate to us that the 
functions of teiidi ils wcri‘. develo])ed late in plant- 
history, and as a secondary attainment and modi- 
fication in ijlant-hahit.*?. 

The sensitiveness of tendrils varies gr(*aily in 
diffeTo.nt jdants. In one of the passion-11 uwers, 
Mr Darwin relates that a bit of T>latina wire one- 
fiftieth of a grain in weight, gently placed on the 
concave end of the tendril, caused the or^an to 
become hooked or curved ; aud this result also 
followed a similar experiment with a bmp of 
cotton weighing of a grain. In twenty- 
five seconds after being touched, the tendril in 
this pa.s.sion-flowcr began to move. Occasimially, 
tendrils may be scn.sitive on all sides, and not on 
the under or concave side only. In the work of 
the tendril, we again meet with the ‘revolving 
nutation,’ throngh which the extremity of the 
twiner’s sliof^t attaiii.s its end. Tnherileti jn.stiiicbs 
seem rooted in the tendrils, ns in the stems. 
How, othevwi.se, may we explain why the temlrils 
in a specie.s of IJifjnoma bend away fi'om tlie light 
to the dark, as unerringly as the neeille in a 
telegraph in.^-trument answers the. movements of 
the operator's hand ? How, otherwi.se, can we 
ex])laiu why in the pea the b'lidrils seem ab:,o- 
lutely indincreiit to light or darkiu*.s.s? 

Finally, from this brief consideration of tin* 
functions of twiners and climbers in plant-life, 
we may be led to still deeper questions of tin* 
])hilo.sopliy of organic nature. Is there any evi- 
dence at Jiaud of the order in which these habits 
in plants become developed? Were the twiners 
antecedent in time to the tendril -climbers, or are 
the latter the more primitive of the two types? 
Such questions deal with the origin of the habits 
we have discussed, and the answers to these queries 
are naturally important, as bearing on the funda- 
mental problem which underlies all biology — the 
origin and develoj>m(*nt of the varied forms of life 
that peoijle our globe. A graduated succession 
of types may be sbowu to exist in the habits of 
these plants. The plant which, taking advantage 
of the effects of light and growth, learned to 
utilise its glowing powers as a means of twining 


I its stem around a fixed support, presents us with 
the simplest modiilcution of habit wc can find 
in the scries. If the desire for light started 
the plant on its mission of twining, it is obvious 
that to utilise a weak, lithe stem, would prove a 
less complex act than to develop highly modified 
loaves or branches to form tendrils. After the 
pure stem-twiner, came the usage of leaves as 
aids in climbing ; and after the unaltered leaves, 
came the. modified leaves and branches forming 
the tendrils of to-day. The liabit of revolving 
growth began tlie proce.ss, which deepening in 
iiiten.sity, has left iii> mark on very diverse plants 
in the bha]3e of a fixed instinct or habit. Co- 
existent with tbe usage of leave.s as holdfasts, 
must have been the development of that sensitive- 
ness we. see, reaching its height in the tendril. 
Around u.s to-da}’, there are }>lant.s which, po.sse8S- 
ing all the necessary feaUii'Cs of growth, may 
evolve new species of climbers and appear as the 
twiners of the future. At anyrate, there, need 
be no halo of mystery existent around the nature 
of the climbing habit in plants. In this, as in 
so many otln'i- seientilic path way. s, the thoughtful 
joiiruoy which begin.s with a leaf, is found to 
expand at its close into a vista which involves 
and includt's the wliolc scheme of animated 
nature. 
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IN TV\Q CII.vrTKRS. — CHAPl’Kll II. 

We arrived in Paris in due course, and were 
comfortably settled at our hotel in the Hue de 
Kivoli. Although 1 had known Paris for many 
ycar.«5, and eouhl have shown a stranger over it 
as thoroughly as ovi*.r Hampton Court, I always 
liked tlie gay ohl city, and no excu.se was too trivial 
in my eyes fur a visit to it ; hut its gaiety was 
not so gi’cut an attraction to me as was the mine 
of eiiriou.s antiquarian wealth which lay hid 
amid.st its dusky, out-of-the-way streets, and the 
odd nooks and ci3rncr.s known onl}'- to ciirio- 
huiitcrs. So, wljil.st I allowed niy wife and 
children and M.idemoiselh^ to enjoy themselves 
to their hearts’ content among.st the shops and 
gardeiLS and palat’c.s, 1 spt‘iit the nnist of my time 
ill the odd world which hreathc.s in the Quartier 
Latin, and amongst the strange wildernesses about 
Cliehy anil the Rue Saint-Denis. 

Maileinoiselle invariably accompanied the cliil- 
dreii upon their expeilitioiis ; and, indeed, often 
took entire e.hiirgo of them when my wife was 
indi.sposeil. She. had quite ri'gained the spirits 
which Hi'cmud to have deserted her latterly, and 
talked with an enthusiasm and animation upon 
matters political which in an Englishwoman 
would have appeared remarkable. 

I was relu riling one afternoon from a raid upon 
tlie book-.stalls of tlie Quai Voltaire, and was just 
turning into the courtyard of our hotel, when I 
eaiiie into somewhat violent collision with an 
individual who seemed to be coming out of it. 
Instantly, 1 raised my hat to apologise ; our eyes 
met, and I recognised the mysterious watcher of 
our premises at llanipion. His keen gaze rested 
on me for a minute ; 1 turned with the intention 
of speaking to liim ; but. before I could do so, lie 
was lost ill the crowd of pedestrians. Mademoi- 
selle took the children to the Cirque that evening. 
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BO that I liad an opportunity for Uilkin^' to my 
wife about what I hacl seen. She agreed with 
me Uiat from the evident fact of his being a 
rrcncliman, he was watching Mademoiselle, and 
not us, and lie had some potent reason for so 
doing from the fact of his following us over from 
England. 

‘ I cannot believe that there is anything wi'ong 
about her,’ said my wife, ‘although there is a 
mystery. I)(?pend upon it, it luia somelhing to 
do with the debt.* 

‘Or perhaps,* I suggested, ‘there is a romance 
connected with her, and he is a rcjectcMl suitor.* 

‘But granting that,’ said my wife, ‘he must 
have known of this debt ; and if he hn<l been a 
real lover, he would have attempted to gain her 
favour by offering to pay it off.* 

• ‘Yes,* I said; ‘but perhaps he couldn’t, and 
from what T know of Mademoiselle, T dem’t 
imagine her i«) be. the sort <»f woman whose love 
can be bought, so to sj)eak. No ; T don’t think 
it*p anything like that; it is something more 
unusual.* 

‘And something that will surprise us when we 
know it,* added my wife. 

Another little cireum.«tance deepened the 
mystery. The children had been out oiu* morning 
for a walk with Mademois(dle, and came bursting 
into the room as u.sual full of the wonders they 
had seen. 

‘But such a funny thing took place,* said 
Isalen. ‘I don’t know 'where we were ; it wasn’t 
a very nice street — somewhere on a bill ever so 
far away ; but wo were walking along, Mademoi- 
Bcllc and I, and Awdrey and Bobby, wlien a lot 
of men and women eame out of a shop where 
they sell wine, and when tlicy saw Ara<lemoiselle, 
they ran up to her, and laughed and talked and 
shook her hainls, ami said they were, so glad to 
see her, and m.ade such a iioi^^e about her that 
I thought wc should never get away.* 

‘And di<l Mademoiselle seem jdeased to see 
them ? ’ I asked. 

‘AVcll, not exactly,* answered the ehild ; ‘for 
she pointed to ns, and asked them to bo qniet, 
and tried to get away, only they wouldn’t let 
her.* 

‘And were they respectable sort of people?* 
I asked. 

‘Well, papa,* replied the child, ‘they were 
clean enough, and all that ; but tliey were, 
common people, I think, because they all had those ' 
white or blue blouses on, and the women had no 
bonnets on.’ 1 

‘And of course you couldn’t undensland wliat 
they said '< ’ I asked. 

‘ No ; but 1 know they didn’t call her 
Mademoiselle as wc do,* replied Isalen ; ‘it 
was something else, I can’t remember.* 

This was vciy extraordinary, and the only 
way in which I could account for it was, that 
Mademoiselle had met some of her old friends, 
and I knew how foreigners vent their feelings 
by huggings and kissings even after ever so 
brief an absence. Yet her father was a colonel 
in the army, and her relaticms Avould not pro- 
bably be of "tlic blouse class, unless he had raised 
himself from the ranks. 

A day or two afterwards, l^Iademoiselle asked 
leave for the, afternoon, to sec her father who 
lived at Passy, she said ; so, of course, I assented, 


merely stipulating that she should he hoim* by 
nine o’clock. 

After dinner, T strolled up with my cigar to 
the boulevard (le Clichy, to cheapen a iloiiLuignc, 
for which I had been bidding during some days. 
I was so absorbed in my errand that I did not 
notice the pace at which time was flying, and 
it was eight o’clock when 1 fiineied it eould 
not have been more than seven. I turned into 
a small cafe-restaurant to rest. There was 
nobody in the out(!r room abutting on tlie 
boulcviii'd but the usual thin-lipp(*d, gorgeously 
arrayed, knitting dame du romjjloir, and the 
waitcT, who was engaged with a n(‘,wspaper ; but 
bebind a foLliug glass-door which divided the 
]>laee into two jxirts, there seemed to be a social 
gathering of koiik* sort or another going on, 
from tlie sound.s of laughter ami cheering 
which peiietrat(!d to where 1 was sitting. 1 
remaim‘d for some minutes reading my newly 
acquired treasure and Bi])ping iiiy glass of 
wine, when T was startled by the sotiiid.s of 
a very familiar voice speaking clearly and dis- 
tinctly amidst a dead silence. At the same 
moment, the mysterious individual in the long 
cloak slowly ])asse(l the door. ITis glance at 
the cafe was of the most careless anti disinterested 
nature, but it seemed to take in everything. 
If he is not a i)o]ice agent, I thought to 
myself, 1 ’in very much misUiktui. However, 
I rose, and peaqied through the blind over tlie 
glass compartment, and to my unspeakable 
surprise, I beheld Matlemoiselle stamling ami 
speaking earnestly with much gesticulatitui, her 
eyes tl.'vshing with enthusiasm and excitement, 
her arms agiiatt'tl wihlly, Ikt foot stamiiirig 
occasionally, her lips moving with the charatdAU- 
i.stic rapidity of an elocpient Frenehwoman. The 
glass partition prevented me from hearing what 
she said, hut it was evidently upon a topic 
which completely absorluid the attention of her 
amlicuce — an as.semhly of perli.'ijis thirty respect- 
ahly dressed men and women. At intervals 
she was interrupted by applause and crie.4 of 
‘ Tivs bien ! * 

I w’ent to the, dn7?jr du cnmjdoir and asked 
her for what purpose the nieeting was being 
held. 

‘Assuredly, Monsieur,* she aTisw'cred, ‘it is 
hut a meeting of good citizens to welcome^ the 
Citoyenne (Irellier hack after a long absence.’ 

‘And which is the Citoyenne Givllier?’ 1 
asked. 

‘She who is speaking now%’ answ’ered tlie 
Avoman. 

‘But,* I began, ‘T have the honour to know 
the lady whom you call the Citoyenne ’ 

At that moment, the door of the re.stanrant 
w^as violently opened from without, and a mass 
of policemen jirecipitated themselves into the 
room. As quick as thought, the countm* lady 
rushed into the inner room ; the lights 'were 
put out, ami there w\as a wild stampede from 
the inner room tow^ards the, door, followed by 
a tremendous struggle in the middle. Chairs 
and sticks were fretdv used, the anathemas and 
execrations were horrible, missiles Hew about in 
all directions, an<l, as usual, 1, the innocent 
visitor, came in for a goodly share of kicks and 
buQetings and pushes, and vainly endeavoured 
to make lay escape from the scene. Then I 
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ft4t a stinging blow at the back of the hea«l. 
Wlion I recovered I found myself in a long, 
<liiiily-lighted room, Rurrounded by men in 
various attitudes of sleep. I sat up, and looked 
around, as if 1 had just awakened Iroiii a tlrcani. 
What was the meaning of it'i I looked at my 
watch. It was j)ast midnight. Why was 1 not 
snugly ensconced in bod at Room No. 305, lldtH 
du Louvm? Tlien my eye caught the gleam of 
a bjiyonct in the darkness at tlie oilier end of I 
the room, and slowly, as the events of the evening 
dawned upon me, 1 realis(*(l that I was some 
sort of a prisoner. Hut upon what charge, 1 
was completely ignorant. 1 must have ivceived 
an ugly knock on the head, for my shoulder 
ami waistcoat were covered with blood. T went 
n]> to the sentry, a stumpy, hlack-haired litthi 
infant dc PariSf wlio, although his rille Avas many 
sizes too hig for him, brought it to the charge ' 
as I approached. 1 asked him Avhy I had been 
brought here, and who Avere my compaiiitiiis. 

Jlis answer AA’as concise hut not reassuring. 
‘Pig of a Socialist.! You’ll knoAV to-morrow at 
ten o’clock. (Jo back, and sleep.’ 

Here AV.'is a pretty jjosilion for a resp(‘clahle 
middle-aged Jiriti.sh citi/iui of niil<l and iiKdfcusive 
tastes to be in ! 

J looked about for Mademoiselle, but as there ; 
Avere uo AA’omeu aiiiong.st our cr(•^^‘, it was evident | 
that a distinction had been nuule. 1 thought of ' 
my poor Avife and the chib Iren Avho AA'ould ht* | 
AA’uiting for me in agony at the hotel. J must 
h‘t P'em knoAV of my positi<iii soiuehoAA\ i 
thought T Avouhl try my friend the sentinel again, j 
So 1 scruAvled a note uixm a leaf of my pocket- 
book, ami a.sked him how it could be sent to the 
Jfdfrl du Imivrv. 

The man did not even comle.sceiid to lake it 
from my hand. ‘ilaliV’ he said; ‘if that nolo 
was to he taken, thi.s ])lace Avould be bloAvii 
U]) Avith dynamit<* by some of your brutal 
agc'iits. AVait till to-morroAV, aiid then you can 
say more than you can Avjit<\’ So saying, he I 
turned UAvay, ami left me iiii^^evahle and con-j 
louiided. j 

What Avas to he done? Tlie report of the raid | 
upon the Socialist house Avoiild he spread abroad ; | 
the account of the struggle Avould he I'.xaggerated ; ' 
I should he de.scribed cither its a monster of , 
iniquity, or as seriou-sly Avouiided, and the effect ' 
of cither would lu* disastrous upon my AAufe. 
Still, unless lle 2 )ublieau justice in France Avas I 
more feeble than 1 believed it to he, I .shonhl | 
ccu'biinly get olf. Tin? very Socialists themselves j 
Avould speak in my favour, us Avould, of course, : 
MademoisL‘llc. Hut the interval before such eA’i- j 
deuce could be given Avas terrible to bear, and 
seemed inten’mi liable. 1 

I shall not soon forget that night. Tin- h(*al, 
the vile odours, the company, Aveie had enough ; 
hut the thought of the anguish 1 Avas causing, 
and of the painful uncevtaiiity into Avhich thosii | 
who loved me must be plunged, Ava.« Avorse. S«> 1 | 
walked uj) and down amongst the heads and arms ' 
and legs of the prostrate sleepers, tlie eye of tlie * 
Rentry being fixed upon me all the while, as if, ‘ 
instead of being the most innocent of the gang, 

I Avas the most leiTible and dangerous ; and 
Bomchow the night passed, and gray daAvn struggled 
through the barred windows. 

At an early hour, a coi'pcraPs guard filed in ; j 


the sleepei’s Aven; rudely awakened Avith kickd 
and apjnirations of chassepot butt-ends, and Avo 
Avere marched off to an open yard, wherein was 
draAvn up a squad of Avomcn. Amongst them 
I soon iicrceived our governess. She AA’orc a 
defiant jaunty air, Avhieh Avas so different from 
her usual manner, that any one not po intimately 
acquainted Avitli her ns 1 Avas, might haA^e been 
]\ardoned for not recognising in licr the same 
person. Directly she saw me, she sprang from 
the rank, and seizing the arm of an ofticial AV’ho 
AA'as taking doAvn the names and occupations of 
the prisoners, said in a voice that every one might 
hear, AA’hilst slio pointed to me: ‘Tliat gentleman 
has no right to he here. ! He is an Englishman, 
and’ 

AVhat further she might have said was cut 
short by the offic.ial, Avho thrust her hack into 
her place, at the same time telling ht*r to hold 
her tongue. IloAvever, she nodded ainl smiled 
signiticantly at me, as much as to say : ‘All right 
— noA'er fear ! ’ 

When the man came round to me, I could not 
refrain from speaking: ‘^Monsieur,’ T said, ‘I am 
here by mistake ’ 

He silenced me Avith a AvaA^e of hi.s baud. ‘ Of 
course you are. So arc all this rabble of ijigs. 
If they could have avoided it they AVOuhl not 
haAv been here.’ 

‘ But,’ 1 continufMl, ‘ 1 am an Englishman * 

"Vos,’ he re 2 >lieil ; ‘and you haA^e subscribed 
tcu thousand Imnc^ to the funds of these braves,’ 

T Rtartcd as if strui’k. The lour hundred 
poumls 1 had jxiid Mademoiselle had been nothing 
more or less than a suliscription for the jirojiaga- 
lion of Socialism. My pufeition Avas indeed a 
serious one, unless any one Avho knoAV me should 
step foi-AA'ard and establi.<h my identity. 

‘At Noiiiijoa,’ eontinuod the ollicial,’ you can 
explain as much as you like.’ 

lIoAv 1 did r(‘gri‘t the days Avh(‘n I engaged my 
new gov(*rness, lent lier lour hundred pounds, 
and came to Paris ! But regrets, lioAvcA^er bitter, 
Avere of uo aA'ail, and all I could do was to trust 
to tln^ ehaj)tcr of acciileiits. 

When the inspection Avas completed, we. W’ero 
linked two and Iavo, and marched olf to a den 
similar to that in Avhieh Ave had ]}asse.d tlie night, 
Avhere some lilthy colfee and black bread Avere 
.mta^(mI out to us. Most of the prisonera clutched 
at the untemj>tiiig fare Avith avidity ; hut I, fresh 
from the good living of the Louvre, pushed it 
from me. lu an hour’s time, Ave Avere again 
mairhed off, now to a large room closely 
guarded by trooi)s Avitli fixed bayonets, and half 
lull of iieople, among.'>l whom i A'ainly looked 
for my Avife. As we eiitijred, there was a loud 
iiiurimir of execration, Avhich was hushed Avith 
ililliculty. ’^I’he accusation again.-^t ii.s Avas read, 
and Ave avitc <*vidently to he put upon our 
trial. 

A tedious length of foi inality was gone through ; 
the A'arious police (dlicers avIio had taken part in 
the raid gaAT. their eAudeiice, and the prisoners 
Averii asked separately AA'hat they had to say. 
One and all ivne.ited the same formula — that 
they gloried in tlieir princiides, and that if they 
Avere free again, they Avould redouble their efforts 
to develop them practically. When Rdn6 Dulong, 
alias Oitoyenne Orellier, rose, there was an audible 
sensation. Our governess Avas evidently a person 
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of some notoriety. She spoke as follows, in a 
loud, clear, unwavering voice : ‘ What my fellovr- 
prisonors have said, I say; but 1 should like to 
add something. There is a stranger amongst us 
wlio is implicated with us, and who will have to 
share our punishment unless some one defends 
him by speaking the truth. I can testify to 
having received the greatest kindness from him; 
for I lived in his house in England os govemcKs 
for a year. I obtained the four hundred pounds 
from him under false pretences. He gave it to 
me out of his kindness of heart ; he was not at 
our assembly, and 1 believe he canio to the 
restaurant just as you. Monsieur le rresident, or 
any one else might have come, for refreshment. 
He has a wife and three children now in l’ai*i.s, 
at the 116tel du Louvre" 

‘That sounds very well,’ said the President; 

‘ but how do we know that he is not one of your 
vile society? Tliere ai*e English Socialists as well 
as French Socialists, and it seems u very extra- 
ordinary thing that a man should pay a large 
sum like ton thousand iraiics to a woman about 
wliom ho knows very little, simply because she 
comes to him with a sorrowfui tale. No ; 
I must have further proof, and very convincing 
proof, before I can ^p'aiit his dischjirge.’ 

At these words, my heart fell ; for even W'hihi 
I did not doubt of ultimate escape from my 
unhappy position, yet it might be a matter 
of weeks or pobaps montha before this was 
effected, during which 1 would have to suffer 
all the horrors of a vile imprisonment, and 
the base suspicion of being oiui of a band of 
criminals. Just as I so tlnniglit, there was a 
slight movement amongst tlu*. group of police 
officials standing near the dock, and a tall man 
in the uniform of an inspector of ]>olice came 
forward. Instantly, 1 I'ccogniseil my mysterious 
friend who had haunted our gates at llumpton, 
against whom I had run at the entrance to the 
hotel, and whom I had seen passing before the 
restaurant a few minutes before the rmd was 
made on the pnjviuus evening. 

‘Aha, Oommissaire Jullien!’ exclaimed the 
President. ‘Well?’ 

‘That gentleman is quite innocent. Monsieur 
le President,’ he began. ‘J received instructions 
some months since that the woman Crellier had 
gone over to England ; and 1 discovered her 
address through the post. So 1 followed her, 
and kept watch ; travelled incognito with the 
man wno had received the money from her, 
heard all about the approatdiing expedition to 
Paris, kept luy eye on all their movements, 
especially upon those of the woman Crellier, 
and caused them to be apprehended.’ 

‘That is sullicient,’ said tlie President to me. 

‘ You may go, sir ; and I hope the loss of your 
ten thousand francs will be a lesson to you in 
the future.’ 

*Ho won’t lose it by us,’ said a voice from 
the dock ; and the man whose receipt I held, 
gave into the hands of an official the^ sum , 
untouched. 

I was surprised when I arrived at the hotel 
to find my wife and children waiting for me 
with cheerful, unclouded faces ; but they ex- 
plained it by telling me that at nine o’clock on 
the Drevious evening, Oommissaire Jullien had 
collca at the hotel, and had told them where 


I was, a^uring them that my release was but a 
matter of a few hoiu's. 

We missed Mademoiselle terribly at home for 
some time after this ; but the next lady 1 engaged 
for their education was an Englishwoman. 


PAPUA, THE HARK ISLAND. 
Altiiouoh the subject of so much agitation and 
discussion of late in our Australasian colonies, 
it is doubtful if many people in this country 
know as much of Papua or Niiw Guinea as to 
be able even to describe accurately its geo- 
graphical position, much less to tell anything 
of its natural features and its inhabitants. Tlie 
island has two names, by either of which it is 
.spoken of inditfcrently. It was named by the 
Portiigii(‘se, Papua, a word said by some to mean 
‘black,’ and by others to mean ‘curled hair,’ 
cither interpretation being appropriate. It was 
I named New Guinea by a Spanish explorer in 
1545, because of some fancied resemblance be- 
tween its coasts and tlie Guinea Coast of Western 
Africa. A later Poituguese explorer called it 
‘Isla dtil Oro,’ a name strangely suggestive of 
the recent golden dreams of our Australian 
frientls. 

Papua is one of the least known islands in 
the world. It is found by recent estimates to 
be considerably larger than Borneo, its greatest 
lengtli being fifteen hundred miles, and its greatest 
width four hundred and ten miles. Omitting the 
peninsulas forming its two cxtrcmiities, its bulk 
measures seven liuiulred miles long, with an 
average width of three Imntlred and twenty miles. 
It is situated close to the equator, to the north of 
Australia, and is s(’])arated only by the hrc'adtli of 
Torres Strait — less than one hundred miles — from 
our colony of Queensland. Although the exist- 
ence of this irregularly shaptid and remarkable 
island has been known so long, an impenetrable 
veil of mystery has hung over it for ages. Many 
expeditions have visited its shores, but few have 
penetrated far inland, and none is authentically 
known to have crossed it. The published accounts 
of it have been scattered and ineagi'e. 

The Dutch were the first to attempt any trading 
with Papua, and their vessels arc known to have 
frequently visited it in the Boventeeiitli century. 
In 1828 they sent an expedition in the ship 
Triinn^ under the command of Captain Steenboom, 
to form a settlement, lie took possession in the 
name of the Dutch government of all the terri- 
tory from one hundred and forty-one degrees 
east longitude to the sea, and he built a fort at 
a place wliich he named Tiiton Bay, on the north- 
west cfiiist. But although the scenery was beau- 
tiful, the district w'os unhealthy, and the settle- 
nieiit had to be abandoned in 1835. Since that 
time until quite recent years, very little has been 
done either to explore the shores or to penetrate to 
the interior of I’apua, and what little “was known 
was confined to the southern shore from west to 
cast. 

The first to penetrate to any distance from 
the coast-line was Signor D’ Albertis, an Italian 
naturalist, who ascended the Fly River almost 
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to the centre of the island, a distance of sonic 
five hundred miles. In ascending and descend- 
ing the Fly River he met with some hostile 
demonstrations, but no serious encounters ever 
resulted. The adventurous Italian had thus the 
glorious privilege of dwelling where the foot 
of white man had never trod before him, and 
of beholding what eye of white man had never 
before seen, the brilliant ‘ bird of paradise ’ living 
in its native haunts. Hitherto, these birds had 
been known only to the traders ns ‘ dead birds,* for 
they were never seen alive. The natives brought 
them down from the interior in a mutilated con- 
dition, and alw'ays with the feet cut olf, so that 
the sUiry arose, to which Ijinnauis gave credence, 
that the ‘birds of paradise* liveil always on the 
wing. Signor D’ Albertis was prevented by the 
mutinous conduct of his crew from doing all lie 
intended, but he acquired stores of information 
about the mainmalia ainl ornithology of the island. 
With 3’(^gard to the former, it may be said li> 
correspond almost exactly witli Australia, thus 
aflording probability to tlie theory that the two 
lands wiire at one time connected. The only 
kinds of animal which Papua possesses, besides 
the pig, are of the. marsupial tribe ; but then; 
are some varieties unknown on tlu‘. Australian 
contin(iut, among them being a remarkable 
anomaly, a true-climbing kangaroo. The birds 
of New (hiiiKia are very numerous, and comprise 
those of the most brilliant plumage in the world. 
Resides the ‘ bird of paradise,’ parrots and cocka- 
toos of goi’geous appearance abound in all parts, 
so that it lias been sometimes called ‘ the T^and of 
Cockatoos.* The cassowary is als(» to be. found, as 
also some large species of born bill. 

AVe OW15 a good deal to missionary enterprisi* 
for our knowhulge, small us it is, of Papua and 
its people. There have been for some time ]»ast 
mission stations in various parts of the south-east, 
and the liabits of soiiie of tlie. more savage portion 
of tlie inhabitants have been considerably im- i 
proved by their inilueiice. 7’he ]n'incipal mis- I 
sionary scdtlenient is at Port-Moresby ; and thci-e 
are visiting stations at Mauuiiiann and Redscar | 
Head, both unhealthy spots ; at Fairfax Harbour, I 
where there are. three large villages ; at lioera, a I 
large village on the cojust ; at Samoa, a healthy i 
and beautiful spot, with a scattered population ; i 
ami at various other points. The. missionaries, ! 
however, have not been more fortunafe. than tlie j 
explorers in j)en(drating inland, and their labours | 
have been confined to a narrow margin of the j 
shores. At the head of the London Missiomuy 
Society’s station at J^ort-Moresby is tin* Rev. AV. 
G. Lawes, who three years ago visited the pre- 
viously unknown village of Kola, which lie was 
surprised to find laid out in streets and squares ■ 
of the m ost scruiiulous clean 1 in ess. There were, ! 
surrounding the town, line groves of cocoa-nut \ 
and betel palm, and flourishing plantations of j 
bananas and sngar-cane. ‘ We are all amazed,* j 
lit; wrote, ‘at the cleanliutjss, orde.r, and industry j 
which everywhere declared themselves in this i 
model New Guinea village. Tlie men are physi- 
cally very fine, and the women good-looking.’ 

In the same yi^ar Mr Macfarlaiie, in the mis- 
sionary steamer ElUmgowan, visited the coast at 
vaiious points between Port-Moresby and the 
China Straits, in search of anchorages, and to 
look out suitable localitieB for native pioneer 


missionaries. He found all , the coast natives 
healthy, and both the climate and the people 
more desirable than further to the north-west, 
lie also found two splendid harbours, and plenty 
of good anchorage all round the coast. 

Captain Moresby, R.N., has, however, done 
more than any other single individual in ex- 
ploring the shores of Papua. In a series of 
expeditions in II.M.S. Jiasilisk, he has com- 
pleted the circumnavigation of the island, and 
sui*vey<Hl and mapped out, if not in detail 
at least a]>proximately, the. previously unknown 
north coast of the. ('astern peninsula. The results 
of hi«i expeditious he eommunicated to the Royal 
Gt;ograpiiicaI Society in 1873 and 187(), and liis 
name wull ever la; associate^] with the island, 
as it has been bestow(‘d upon its principal mis- 
sionary station, now called Port-Moresby. In 
the IJaailviky f Japtain Moresby in his later ex- 
p('ditiou opened up an archipelago of about 
sixty islands iieaT* tin; (.‘astern extremity of Papua, 
aU of them ricli in iruit and timber hearing 
trees, covered with luxuriant vegetation, and 
inhahit(;d by peaeeliil and indubtrioiis natives. 
So friendly W'er(‘ these natives, that they not 
only Hupidied th(‘ explorers with food and 
shelter, but showed them over their farms, 
jiHsisted them in traversing the country, anci 
even took care; of ilicir clothes while they 
bathed. Cay)tain Moresby gives us, here and there, 
little sketclM's which recall our old dreams of the 
islands of the South Paciti('., where it is always 
one hmg sensuous afternoon, and where ‘the Earl 
and the Doctor’ enjoyed those experiences which 
tli(‘y have so delightfully clironieled. ‘ 1 would I 
liad the pow(;r to tell you,’ says the Captain, ‘of 
the glorious panorama which greeted us from 
the top of (jil(;iitoii Island, the. summit of which 
we had cleared with immense- labour from its 
giant forest trees, that tlie tiny theodoIiU; might 
swi;ep an Jiorizon never before gazed on by our 
race. Six Jiun(lr(*.d feet below us, almost as the 
])liiinh drops, the liglit wav(.*.s curled on a snowy 
f'.onil hetich. To the west, the wooded peaks of 
More.sby Island closed tin; view ; but on every 
other side, j.sland after island flouted on the 
bosom of an intt'iisc* blue sea, some volcanic, 
lofty, and i-ugged ; others coralline, low, white, 
and covered with gra(;(;ful trees, with every 
variety of form and tint of light and shadow 
in the. n(;ureht oik'.s, whilst those beyond faded 
out as th(;y distanc.(;d into dim shapes, faint 
clouds — very dreams of islands -- giving one a 
sense of the profusion of c.rcative j)0W(;r that 
wa.s almost overwhelming.* 

The Hasilvik succt;cded in finding many fine 
harbours, principally on the. west and north 
c.oast, and her last work was a running survey 
of tlu; unknown const of noi'tli-(;ast Papua, during 
which niucli interesting and valuabli; information 
was gatlier(;d. Skirting this coast, and taking 
bearings, ohs(;rvationa, and soundings, up to 
Astr(>ljdiC Bay, she proceeded to Desson Island, 
and then on to the Dutcli spice island of Amboyna, 
thus successfully completing the survey of ‘the 
last unknown const of the habitable world.* The 
natives of this newly-discovered portion of Papua 
arc; il escribed by Captain Moresby as MjUayan, 
us quite a distinct race from the Papuans of the 
south, the Arfaks of the mountainous portions 
of the north-west, and the pure Malays who 
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liavo settled on the north-west shores. This 
‘new race/ Moresby found to be everywhere 
friendly, iiitellij'cnt, cleanly, and althouf'h with- 
out any apparent relij'ious feelin*', of considerable 
integrity. Their chief evil propensity seems to 
be an inclination for theft. The gallant narrator 
gives a number of intcrcjstiiig incidents illus- 
trative of these characteristics. Tlnnr tlomestic 
relations appear to be good ; the wives, although 
doing all the heavy labour, mix freely wdlli 
the men ; the cliildnui are utieclionately treated, 
and immorality is unknown. They have no 
idols ; and their only eustom parUiking of the 
character of a rite is to (lash tuit the braiii'^ 
of a village dog in the ])resenc,e of strangers, 
after which ceremony they invariably show per- 
fect friendliness. They are successlul cultivators ; 
are ])lentil‘ully RUi)plii*<l with food ; and have 
several kinds of canoes, sp(^•lrs, clubs, swords, 
&c. — their weapons and tools being of wood and 
stone. 

Mr Octavius C. Stoiu^ cfuiimiiiiicated in 187(>, 
to the Iloyal Oeogr:i])liical Soi'icty, an a«*ciuint 
of an expedition which lui made some distance 
into the interior from i’ort-^loresbv. He found 
a greater variety of native character than (Jaj>taiii 
Moresby, on the north-east coasts ; but on the 
whole, he found the natives iiitelligeiit and 
friendly. Mr Stone describes the countiy as 
broken up into bills, luountains, di‘taclu*d chaiii'^, 
and valleys — the chains usually runiiiug parallel 
with the (uiast. For the first twenty miles 
inland, the valh*ys are faii'ly hu'lile, the mouu- 
tain-slopes less so; but furtlier iut«» the int(*rior, 
the land becomes murt‘ fertile, aud is cut up 
in vai’ious directions by mountain-streams and 
water-courses. After the twentieth mile inland, 
the character of the country totally changes ; the 
gum-tree aud the ojjen country give way t(» <lon.s(* 
forests of tropical vegetation, tall trees and under- 
growth, which coiiipletelv cover the hills with 
one impenetrable moss of foliage. The binl of 
paradise is then ^ir^t seen, (hiltivatiou is exten- 
sively practised by the natives. Each village 
owns th(i country surround ing it for several mib*s, 
and each family possesses a clearly defined ph>t 
of ground, as near as possible to its own home. 
Bananas form the principal item of cultivation, 
then yams aud yaros. The bread -fruit-tree, betel, 
mango, and sago- palm, are iiuligeuuus ; also sugar- 
cane and sweet-potatoes, wliicli latter attain an 
immense size. Tobacco, chillies, cueuiubers, water- 
melons, vegetable-marrows, and small purple 
grapes, Mr fc^tonc found to be cultivated in the 
interior ; w’hile wild oranges grow in the vieinitv 
of Yule Island, and the nutmeg-iree near the Ely 
River. There are eight indigenous varietic.s of 
the sugar-cane, and in the open lantl a cotton-tree 
is not uncommon, ^flie natives (.)f Hootl Point 
make annual trading voyages from October to 
January to Anuapata (l*ort-Moi’esby), bringing 
cocoa-nuts from the south and sago from the 
north, which they (‘xchaiige for earthenware 
pottery. 

That indefatigable, naturalist and observing 
traveller, Mr Alfred It. Wallace, resided for some 
months in 1858 with only four iMalay s(jrvanis, 
at Dorey in Papua. lie luis given to the worltl an 
account of his observations and expcj'iences, in his 
own graphic and interesting style, in The Malatj 
Arch^pelagOy and also juoiv recently in an article 


in the (hntemporary Revicic, In one respect, he 
differs from Oaptain Moresby aud other explorers, 
and that is with njgard to the origin of the races 
inhabiting the soutTi -eastern portion of the island. 
He disputes the Malayan theory, and holds that 
‘the great mass of the inhabitants of New (luinea 
form one well-marked race — the Papuan —varying 
within comyiaratively narrow limits, and (;very- 
where presenting distinctive features whic’b sc*pa- 
rate it from all otlu'r races of mankind.’ This 
(»pens up an etbnological (question of great 
interest. 

All till* explorers we have; mentioned, as well 
as <»tliers of dillerent nationalities, agree in 
giving a favourable account of the character 
of the natives. TJiey dilfer somewhat in locali- 
ties, but ill tlie main are of the peaceabb* 
I industrious cliaracli’r which has been (lescribed. 
i The accounts as to the nature of the climate, 
dilfer somewliat. ; but in general it seems to be 
not very well suilejl to Kiiro])eans on the coasts. 
Inland, liowev»*r, it is iimre salubrioii.s, if thii 
• valbys, which are, exc(‘ssiv(‘ly liumiil, are avoided, 
i 'file cliiiia1i‘ is pn*tt.y ec] liable, the variation at 
j Anuapata, found by Mr Stoiu*, not b(dng more 
. than about seven dt*gr(‘(*s U'tween the maxininm 
j temperature of any month, an<l idiout tlina* 
ilegrees betwiTii tin* minimum of same yieibul. 

I Papua is a syilendid field for our cottiui maiui- 
j facturers, as at yiresent the only cloiliiiig worn is 
1 a wai!>t(‘lotli by the jiuui, and a short gra'«s yndti- 
I (‘oat by the wuiiieii. Potli sexes tattoo their bodies 
more, or less grotescyiiely, and considerahh* pro- 
ticieiicy in decorative art is sometimes disj)layi‘d. 
A Papuan swell must be, a pretty sight. He has 
very small feet, and he ornaments his ankles with 
strings of shells. He braces in bis waist tightly 
with l>lack cord yilaitcd with gold-coloured straw ; 
be, adorns liis hair with bright- red flowers and 
berries ; and li(‘ suiToniids liis neck with a red 
shell mM‘klac(‘, from which dejieinls a boar’s tusk. 
His face is jiaintcd retl on one side, and black and 
white on tin*, other ; while from the ligature.? laiid 
bracoh'ts on In’s anus, the graceful yiaiidaniis-leaf, 
curiously embroidered, Hows far behind. Tin? 
women are said to be Avcll formed and often yiretty 
when young ; they mix freely and on efyual tonus 
with the men, excisjit that they have, to do the 
bulk of the heavy work. Their dwellings are 
of y^eculiar constriK liou, are ii^variably built on 
yules, and a number of them are connected 
togj'ther by a continuous platform of ]>oles and 
bamboos. 

The Australians have at ditfori'iit yieriods, 
<hiring the last fifteen or sixteen years, mooted 
]>r(*i(‘cts for the, annexation of Papua ; but these 
always fell through, for want of encouragement 
from the lioiiie government. Nevertheless, they 
sent various (‘xpeditions to sy)y out the lan/l, 
such as that of Mr William Macleny and of Mr 
i(h>hlie, l)oth of wlimn went several times from 
j Sydney. In 1H78, it liaviug been n'ported that 
gold had been found in tht* island, rjuite a 
! number of ex])oditious were s(*nt from Queensland, 
j from New South Wales, and Victoria ; and an 
I active rivalry set in among tlie colonists os to 
I who should have the honour of ayjpropriating 
j the land. Sonio of tliese expeditions have ended 
I very disasti’ously, while most of them have been 
I unsuccessful. TIkj Queensland government also 
sent an agent to Port-Moresby, to report on the 
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country and to look after the Queenaland lyo- 
epectora. He reported very favourably ; but, 
unfortunately, he was murdered iu some (lispiito 
witli tlie natives. 

Sir Arthur (iordon, our High C^ominissioner for 
Polynesia, sent Mr Chester in July 1878 to repre- 
sent him among the native chiefs. Mr Chi'.ster 
traversed a large section of the islaiul, was well 
rec.eived, and was favourably impressed with .all 
he. saw. He moiitionR many iustiineea of kindness 
hliown by the natives to tlie distressed gold- 
hunters. Mr Chester urged tlie appointment 

of a government re.sident f?ommissioner, to adjtuli- 
eatii in disputes with the natives. In 1H79, Mr 
, Goldi« paiil .another visit to tlie island, and 
examined n long lino of roast; and in 1880, Mr 
Neville Chester, a son of the J^Ir (Hie.ster above 
referred to, also sailed for some ihive months 
along the coasts, and made an e\eursi<»n inland 
for about two hundred and fifty miles. The pub- 
lisheil accounts of these expeditions are. meagre ; 
but the general eliaracter of the reports is not 
different from those given by preceding expe- 
ditions. 

Fi om the foregoing, which sunimari.ses all that is 
known of this remarkable and interesting country, 
it will be seen that, with many di sail vantages, 
tliere, are also in.any atlra< tioiis for settler.^. Even 
Signor D’Alberlis thinks it will be a dillieidt 
country to colonise ; but by adopting the right 
inetans at the beginning, he predicts splendid 
results. The, right means, in his opinion, are 
ainic.ible association witli the natives, and a well- 
organised system of agricultural education, as 
without iintive labour the rie,lie.s of the counlrv 
must be wilblield from the white man. The way 
has be(‘n prepared by the missionaries, wlio her<*, 
ns in Fiji, have done such excellent work in the 
cause of tJhristianity and civilisation. 

O U T W I T T 1 N G A 15 IJ L L. 

A FKW summers ago, 1 was on a visit to an 
o]<l school-companion in I’erthshiiv, nanie<l John 
Grant, who was factor to a gentleman in the 
county. He had lately inari ied a cousin of mine, 
and resided in a cottage ])icturesquely situateil 
near the river Tay. lie was a good-natured, 
kind-henrted fellow, and a great favourite with 
all who knew him. 

1 was, and still am engaged in business in 
Glasgow ; but on reeeijit of my cousin’s invita- 
tion — I usually called .Tolin, ‘cou.sin’ — I hur- 
ried away from its smoky purlieus, and was soon 
installed under his hosjiitJible roof. We were 
both fond of fishing, and the i)r()xiinity of the 
Tay aflbrded every facility for its imiulgcnce. 
Some days after my ari’ival, I accompanied my 
cousin»to see u recent purchase, a inagniticeiit bull, 
brought home. All the peojde about the place 
had turned out to see the arrival. It w.as a barge 
powerful animal of a brownish-red colour, with 
a pair of splen«lid horns. Two men led it with 
ropes, as it liarl already earned a reputation for 
lierceiiess. It was let loose in a liehl near the 
river, the fences of which were deemed sufficiently 
trustworthy. 

Gne day not long after, my cousin had occasion 
to visit a neighbouring market-town, promising 
to be back early in the afternoon ; and having 
seen him canter off on his favourite chestnut mare, 


I repaiiHid to llio river-side with my rod, intending 
to kill time at all events, whether 1 managed 
to kill anything else or not. Sauntering down 
the footpath which skirted the field in which 
the bull bad been quartered, I saw the animal 
quietly browsing at some distance. Having heard 
or read somewhciv that bulls have an antipathy 
to the colour red, I determined to prove by 
experiment whetbt3r it w^us true. Standing on 
a projecting stone of the fence, on the safe 
side of which J stood, 1 unfurled my red silk 
jMicket-haudkcrchiof, and waved it in tlie breeze. 

Jt was some time before his bovine majesty 
noticed it ; but after a little, he raised his head 
and looked at the il uttering rag. Presently, 
curiosity imjx'llcil him to take a c.lo.ser view, 
and on lie canu* at a smart walk, finally breaking 
into a run. When about fifty yards distant, he 
j>auscd to recounoitn* ; then, liaving apparently 
made up his mind, he bellowed loudly and 
cbargc<l at full speed. Not w^aiting the actual 
onslaught, 1 j>iit the dang»*rous piece of silk into 
my pocket, and continued my walk. The bull 
foilowe<l me as far as the limits of the field would 
allow, and whcui inte.riiipteil by a fence, stood 
g.aziiig at me as I retreated. 

A sliort saunter brought me to the. river, where 
1 was soon engaged watching for indications of 
a nibble. At that point, the river was about 
fifty yards wi<le, and quite dei‘p enough to drown 
one ; while tluj rapiility with which leaves and 
bits of stick lloated past, indicated a considerable 
currmit. About two humlred yards fi‘om where 
1 stood was a boathouse, iu wliicli were usually 
kept a fe.w skiffs, for iisliing or cro.ssing to the 
other side, 1 wliiiiped the waiter as 1 slowly 
sauntered in that direction, but wdtli small success. 
Lighting a cigar, 1 was about to make myself 
comfortable in a grassy nook of the bank, when 
a noise cau.scd me to look round. To my surprise 
and dismay, I saw that the. bull liad somehow 
or other broken out of the field, and was moving 
lowairds me. Fortunately, be W’as yet about four 
hundred yaivls distant, and only wailking,' but 
evidently highly excited. I thought at first he 
di<l not se(» me, owing to the swell of the bank ; 
but before 1 conk I conceal myself, a loud bellow 
wairned me that 1 wais I'ecognised. Not washing 
to ex<‘ite the bruti* by a precipitate retreat, I 
began to walk slowly in the direction of the boat- 
liouHc. My dreadful jiursuer followed slowly at 
first, but gradually augmenting bis j)ac(3, broke 
into a run. 1 saw at once that unh*ss 1 ran also, 
my cliaiiee of reaching tlu‘. boathouse first, was 
small. 1 tbend'ore set t)lf at full speed, thinking 
ill sucli circumstances discretion wais the better 
part of valour. T was, however, well aware that 
my hasty flight wais certain to di*aw tlie enraged 
he.itst after me w’itli even greater vigour than 
before ; but I cali'ulated on reaching iny goal 
first, and jumping into the boat which usually 
lay there, push off, and thus escape being im- 
paled on bis cruel horns. Glancing over my 
slioulder, I foiiml, to my di,smay, that the brute 
was rapidly gaining on me; with couched head j 
and cdevateil tail, on he came like a whirlw'ind. 
Flinging away my rod, I bent nil my powers 
to the attainment of speed. Nut daring to look 
I round again, I heard the rapid thud of hia 
I hoofs gradually getting louder. Eighty yards 
from the boathouse ! Frantic with apprelien- 
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sion, I strainal every' nerve. Fifty, 1iwc^hty yaids, 
arif] tlie enraged demon is close at yny iiecls ! I 
reach the boathouse panting and breathless. 
door is sliut—lockcd ! There is no welcome boat 
lying at the side, in which I might liave escaped. 
Having no choice and no time for deliberation, I 
plunged into the river. I waded in till it reached 
my neck, then turned, and looked at the bu^ll. 
To my great relief, he had not entered the wallr, 
but stood glaring at what was visible of me, appa- 
rently astonished at the sudden diminution of 
my bulk. After giving vent to his disappoint- 
ment by pawing the ground and bellowing fiercely, 
lib stood eyeing me, evidently conscious that 1 
was in a fix. 

Tims we stood looking at one another for some 
time, the conviction growing stronger, an I felt 
the water chill me, that 1 couhl not remain long 
where I was. I trusted that some one might 
discover the escape of tlie brute, and, giving the 
alarm, come to iiiy rescue. But minutes passe<l 
slowly without help appearing, and I was g<*tting 
desperately cold. Once or twice, 1 fancied the 
brute was about to enter the water and attack | 
me ; hut he always paused abruptly on the brink, I 
apparently unwilling to trust himself farther. 
If I had been a swimmer, I might have crossed 
to the other side, and thus have escaped ; but 
never having learned that useful uccomplishment, 
1 dared not venture beyond my depth. 1 was 
getting deadly cold, when a bright idea occurred : 
I would let my hat float down the river ; jierhaps 
the bull would follow it ! Drawing a dcicp breath, 
T bent down till the water reached the rim of 
my hat, which was a felt one. Keeping it on 
with my hands, I riioved slowly down the stream 
a little, then bending still lower, let the current 
float it gently away. 1 remained undtjr till 1 felt 
acute agony from the want of breath. Not 
venturing j^et to raise my head, 1 Ixmt backwards 
so as to bring my profile on a level with the 
surface, in order that I might breathe without 
being seen. After what I fancied a long time, 
I raiseil iriy head cautiously, and looked to see 
where my terrible enemy was. My ruse had 
succeeded ; he was following the hat at a con- 
siderable distance down stream. Fearful yet to 
venture out, 1 waited till he disappeared round 
a bend of the river, when, with feelings of 
thankfulness I ennnot express, I waded aahorc\ 
1 was deadly cold ; my teeth were clenched, 
and I shivered violently. I could scarcely 
WJilk, owing to the bcnumbe<l state of my limbs ; 
but pulling myself together, I moved in the 
direction of the cottnge. On the way, I met a 
number of men looking for the truant bull. 
They were surprised to find me without my hat 
and dripping with wet. Having accpiainted 
them shortly with ray adventure, they continued 
their pursuit. I heard afterwards that consider- 
able difficulty was experienced in capturing the 
brute. 

My unusual appearance naturally caused Mrs 
Grant some surprise ; and wluui 1 explained the 
cause of it, she was thankful 1 had escaped a 
horrible death. After having changed my clothes, 
I felt little the worse for my long immersion, 
and was able to welcome my cousin home in the 
afternoon. As the penalty of his escapade, the 
bull was consigned to ‘durance vile’ for some 
time, with the view of improving his maimers in 


the future ; but perhaps my manner of outwitting 
an adversary so dangerous os a thoroughly roused 
hull, may be of service to others on a similar 
emergency. 

THE CATACOMBS OF PARIS. 

At the mention of the word catacombs, our 
thoughts fly back to those early ages of the 
ChurcK when the first followers of the doctrines 
of Christ hid themselves from the fury of the 
Roman emperors in caves and dungeons of the 
earth, since then known as catacombs, and of 
which many specimens are found in Home. 
But the Catacombs of Paris mean nothing of 
this kind. It is comparatively of recent date — 
namely, under tlui Empire — that the removal of 
the bones from the ov(;r-crowdcd cemetmues and 
convent burial-places to these subterranean pjis- 
sages, earned for them the name of Catacombs. 

Tliese so-called (\’itac()mbs form but a small 
portion of the? immense excavations or stone 
ijuarries whicli undermine a great part of Paris. 
These vast rjuarries, of ancient date, from the 
white stone of which rose the beautiful city of 
Paris, have been from time to time the rendezvous 
of thieves and smugglers, who marauded the 
capital, retri'ntiiig to their dangerous hiding-place, 
where none danul attack th(‘m. A highly inte- 
resting novel styh'xl Les Gatacombes de Paris, 
written some years since, which, though somewhat 
coloured with the sensational excitement necessary 
to attract the interest of the public, graphically 
describes these gloomy vaults as having been for 
some <lays the prison of a young and beautiful 
girl, wlm was seized and convejrod thither on 
leaving the celebrated convent of Val -de-Grace, 
under which these carrihes extend. The lady is 
sought for in vain ; and at length the distracted 
lover penetrates into these dark caverns, where 
he discovers his fiancee among a gang of counter- 
feit cointTs, who for years have been the occupants 
of these gloomy dungeons. 

During the period of tin*, first French Revolu- 
tion, numbers of piiople fled for safety to these 
vaults, to seek refuge as it were in the bowels of 
the earth from tlii^ political strife and crime at 
that time so ficreidy contending in the gay capital 
We see in the Catacombs the remains of the 
chapel and high-altar erected by these refugees, 
where, with sorrowing hearts, they attended daily 
the service of tlie, mass. A little later, an alarm 
is given ; the beautiful Palace of the Luxembourg, 
under wliich these quarries extend, has been seen 
to totter ; and in onler that the loved palace of 
the Medici may not be ingulfed in the abyss 
upon whicli it has been discovered to shind, steps 
are taken to form a complete staff of workmen, 
whose sole duty consists in inspecting these 
ancient cavities and keeping them in thorough 
repair. Permission is not easily obtained to visit 
tlie whole extent of tliese carrihes. Those only 
who have private interest can penetrate into 
these dark abysses, which for the most part are 
considered unsafe for the public. The portion, 
however, known as the Catacombs is visited 
largely on the first and third Saturday of every 
month by numbers of foreigners, who, attracted 
by the novelty of such sightseeing, go in crowds 
to await their turn of admission. Application 
having been made, either by letter or in person, 
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to the Ministre des Carrih-es, a card of admission 
is forwarded, requesting the visitor to be at the 
j)Iace of rendezvous — generally near the Barriere 
d’Enfer — precisely at l.ir> p.m. 

On arriving at his destination, the visitor finds 
himself in a courtyard, facing tlic entrance, and 
one of a crowd of several hundreds of persons. 
Kaeh awaits his turn of admittance within the 
little barred door, near which stand the ticket 
collector, the officer employed to count each 
individual who descends and duly register the 
total in his ledger, and the briglit-eycd little 
Ercnchwoman who provides each visitor, for a 
small gratuity, with the necessary hnv^ie (candle), 
without which no one is permitted to enter ; and 
though somewhat roughly fixed at the end of a 
long wooden handle, it helps to cast a ray of light 
into the darkness within the silent walls. There 
is a babel of voices all around ; and it is some 
time before the crowd of visitors, with the guide 
at the heml, holding aloft his llaring torch, are 
fairly launched into the Catacoml)s. After 
descending fifty or more stone steps, worn and 
slippery with decay, we pass through long narrow 
passiigcs, apparently hewn out of the stone. We 
dare not linger, but must follow rapidly the long 
line of figures wending their way through these 
dark vaults. Here and tlieiv in Uie long corridors 
are passiiges barred off, and known as dangerous. 
At certain curves and corners, a sentinel, with 
torch uphold, stands to call out in <leep sonorous 
voice: *A droite toujours' (Keep to the right); and 
we all, hurrying on to we hardly know what, 
find ourselves in a scpiarc vault of cousiderabh* 
hiught, along each side of which are stacked the 
hones of those long since depart'd. A wcir«l 
sight ! Iligh'horii desoeiidants of noble houses 
may be here ; yonder skull may once have worn 
the regal crown of France, forgoUeu and unknown, 
beside whose remains may rest those of the poor 
beggar-boy, who came to beg liia bread at the 
convent door, and died there, tended by the 
Sisters* care. 

The taste displayed in the arrangement of the. 
hones is truly wonderful. There is nothing to 
otfciid the vyc. In perfect order, not one. out of 
its appointed place, the divary spectacle f»f hiiniaii 
nothingness is there presented ; and as wo pass 
from one spot to another along the alnu^st inter- 
minahle passages, the eye ceases to be shocked by 
the ghastly picture. Upon each side, from time, to 
time, a tablet may be seen, describing the locality 
from which the bones were taken, and date. 
Others bear no inscription as to time and place. 

After having wandered among these dreary 
vaults of death for two hoiii-s or more, we lind 
ourselves at the point from which we started, and j 
ascending the narrow’ staircase, njoice once more. i 
in fresh air and genial sunshine. 

EARLY SCOTTISH INDUSTRIES AND 
BANKS. 

One of the banking corporations whose * promises 
to pay* are W’ell know’n in Scotland is the British 
Linen Company ; and its name and history are j 
associated witli an important branch of Scottish 
industry. From the days of King David I. till ] 
the decease of Alexander III., there were in Scot- , 
land industrial occupations, such as the making | 


of coni into meal, and malt into alc^ and also the 
manufacture of salt. During the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, however, no progress was 
made. The wools of Scotland were ‘draped* — 
Hhat is, manufactured into cloth— in Flanders ; 
from the Low Countries came ‘mercerie* and 
‘ haberdaslicrie ; ' and among other imported 
articles wore cart-wheels and barrows. Till after 
1688, there was no change for the better. Dr 
Robert Chambers in his Domestic Annals of Scot-' 
land mentions that Nicolas Dupin, acting for a 
linen comjiany in England, arranged in 1694 for 
the formation of a linen company in Scotland, 
with a capital of six thousand five-pound shares, 
one half of which were to be held by Englishmen, 
the rest by Scotchmen. This linen manufacture 
was established in 1696 ; and in 1698, bleaching 
was going on at (Jorstorphine, a village a few 
miles to the \vest of Edinburgh. Du^nn about 
the same lime cstaVdished a factory for making 
paper, which W’cnt on prosperously under a 
joint stock company, producing good ‘ white 
paper.* 

In 1695, the Bank of Scotland was established iu 
Edinburgh with a nominal capital of one hun- 
I dred thousand pounds ; w'ith a real capital of 
I twenty thousand pounils sterling. Notes of one 
' hundred, fifty, twenty, ten, and five pounds were 
' issued ; but there w’cre no one-pound notes till 
1699. raper-money "was little regarded, how’cvcr, 
and of gold there was hardly any ; the circulating 
medium being cbiclly silver-money, pennies, "and 
liaubees, with a proportion of farthings and 
bodies. After the Union wdth England in 1707, 
there was a re-coinage of the Scottish specie, 
when it W’us found that the metallic currency 
in Scotland w’as uinler six hundred thousand 
! pounds. 

1 The Society of Improvers in Agriculture, formed 
in 1723, gave attention, among other matters, to 
the cultivation of lint and hemp. Tlieir desire 
was, ‘ that all hands might be at work, no drones 
in the hive, ami that none should have the least 
excuse for eating the bread of idleness.* A hook 
was puhli.shcd concerning the preparation of land 
for flax and hcnqi, together with directions for the 
dre.ssing of linen. From Ireland, iuforiiiatiou was 
obtained concerning the nianiifacture of linen ; and 
in conjunction with the (.’onvention of Burghs, the 
Society of Iiiii)rover3 secured the passing of an 
Act, in the thirlcenth year of (Icorge I., regulating 
the whole process under heavy penalties. A letter 
from Holland ajipears in the Transactions, the 
wiiter of which begins by admitting that Lady 
Saltoun bad made linen e<piul to that ol Holland, 
only it was not so well bleached. Her Lady- 
ship had gone to Haarlem, and having contrived 
to get into a bleacher’s bouse, would have learned 
the secret, had she not been discovered, and forced 
to retreat under fear of being mobbed. 

The Dutchman, however, claims little credit 
for his countrymen, except for perseverance and 
diligence. They bleached the linen carefully 
for two months, whereas, ho says, ‘ I am told 
I your laziness and impatience persuade you that 
your cloth must rot if it bleaches longer than 
six weeks ; and yet the Dutch have theirs laid 
out all the night to partake of the dew, which 
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contributes to its whitenin''. This cannot be 
practisctl by your folks, where every one bleaches 
his own web, where a lazy hussy may more prop- 
erly he said to attend to a solitary piece of linen 
all the day, than she could be said to bleach 
and for want of work enou;,di to strike her fancy | 
or rouse her spirits, does not take care of the 
little intrusted to her, but slunibcrs aw»ay her 
time in that lonely corner, in a melancholy pos- 
ture, at the side of some inurniuriii" brook, wdiich 
serves more to indulj'e her heaviness than to 
bleach cloth, and where she contracts a habit of 
idleness wdiicli must influence her in every other 
work.' Instead of such a system, he suj'j'cks that 
public bleachiields, siillicieiit for iialf a county, be 
provided by the lairds, where ‘ two or Ihree lusty 
fellows could do the work, and the inaidons could 
be left free to spin or do other useful work.* 

In the course of time, public bleach fields w^ere 
provided. In 17i2(), the imports of white linen 
from Scotland into En^dand were value<l at one 
hundred thousand pounds ; the imports of brown 
linen w'crc about the same ; the "oojI qualities of the 
Scotch flax causing it to be preferre<l to that of 
Ireland and Germany. A Board of Trustees had 
been established at Edinburgh in 1727, with a 
small fund, under parliamentary encouragement, to 
promote the manufactures and fisheries of Scotland. 
Previous to that, on the f)Lh of December 172(), 
the Society of Improvers had adopted a motion by 
the Buko of Hamilton, * that the Society for the 
Encouragement of Manufactures w'ouhl r("«olve 
that they by themselves, wives, and children, 
8hoqJ<I buy no linen, stamiied or un.stampe<l, for 
shirting, W’cariug-clothcs, bed -linen, or any other 
household furniture, except such us were of the 
manufacture of Great Britain, and that they shall 
propagate us much as in them lies the. w’caring 
of home-made linen for all uses by all under their 
influence.’ 

Oil the 3d of October 1728, the Trustees adver- 
tised in the Coiirani newsiiapcr for persons who 
would undertake to erect bleach fields ; and on the 
4th of June 1729, Mr John Lind arrived from 
Holland with some Dutch bleacher.'^, to be employed 
by him in a bleachery newly erected at Gorgie, 
near Edinburgh. On the 17tii of the same month, 
notice w^as given that the hleaclicrs wdio had come 
from Haarlem were j>leased with the W'uter at 
Gorgie, and that Mr Lind had begun to bleach 
in the manner of Holhiiid. Notice was also given 
that linens were printed and stamped all colours 
at Gorgie ; the first notice of printing and stanipiiig 
linen in Scotland. On the Ifith July 1729, the 
first lint-mill established in Scotland w’as finished 
by Mr Spaldcn on the AVater of Leith ; and ample 
preparations were made for beating and switching 
flax. In 1728 and 1729, premiums for the culti- 
vation of flax were given hy the Board of Trustees ; 
and on the' 12th of September in the latter year, 
a competition look place in the l)orough-room of 
Edinbui^h. The largest number of looms known 
to be employed in Edinburgh in the linen branch 
was about fifteen hundred : the number in 1780 
W'as about eight hundred. Bleach fields were estab- 
lished at Lasswade, Gleiicross in Borthwick parish, 
and other places ; and mainly through the exer- 
tions of the Board of Trustees, the manufacture of 
linen in Scotland w^as in a fe\v years rai.'^ed from 
two millions to more than twenty-five millions of 
yards. In ]Mid-Lothian alone, the yearly value 


rose from one hundred and ninety-nine to thirty- 
five thousand eight hundred and eighty-threc 
pounds. 

One great difficulty in the way of progress in 
manufactures w^as the scarcity of money. A Royal 
Bank had been established in opposition to the 
Bank of Scotland ; but the competition was mis- 
chievous, instead of being beneficial. In 1728, the 
Trustees informed the king that they had made 
little progress, owing principally to the scarcity of 
money and lowness of credit, occasioned by the dis- 
]uitcs between the banks. In these circumstances, 
the British Linen (^Jonipany’s Bank w'as organised, 
and started in 1740, w'ith a nominal stock of one 
hundred thousand ])ouiuls. By the introductjiou of 
more capital into the coniinorcial world, the Com- 
pan}*^ sujjporled the weak and energised the strong. 
Thus the incitement of the Society of Improvers, 
followed by the Society of Arts, the assiduities of 
the Board of Trustees, and the eUbrts of the British 
Linen Company, all tended to prepare the people 
of Scotland for more extensive commercial activity, 
which became rapidly developed alter the middle 
of lost centnrv. 


ODE TO THE SWALLOW. 

Tiik wolooiTiP rnnkoo rnmos with s])rnig. 
Enshrined in many a poet’s lay ; 

Ihit blither song, for thee I sing, 

Swallow, lluit coiuest with the May. 


Thon eomo^t, Swallow, o’er the sen. 

When leafy woods with song are gay ; 

And dtjcked in gladdest greenery, 

All uatnre holdelh holiday. 

lilrd of the eeaseless wdng and free. 

The summer follows in thy train ; 

Thon bringest earth its jubilee, 

And liirst my heart with longings fain. 

Wlicn morning breaks in breezes cool, 

I hear thee tw itter in the eaves ; 

I .see thee skim the dusky pool, 

Wljcn evening stirs the drowsy leaves. 

Thy tw’itter, Sw'allow, brings me dreams 
Of fairer lands beyond my ken ; 

Thy re.stloss flight for ever seems 
Eager to seek those lands again,' 

O’er halcyon seas, where olives grow, 

Or wlujre the palm-tree stately towers ; 

Oh, wdio would bid thee such forego. 

For dull, uncertain skies like ours ! 

Sweet bird of passage — here or there, 

1 will not grudge thy happy lot ; 

Tlien lake with thee my parting prayer, 
Thine still to find the sunniest spot. 

A bird of passage, too, am I, 

But mine to cross a darker sea ; 

Ob, may 1 find, when hence 1 fly, 

Eternal summer w'alting me. < 
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expectant legatees who are somewhat indifTerent 
UNCLAIMED MONEY. to their own immediate interests and future wcl- 

The ‘agony column* of our leading papers is fare. The heirs of persons in all stations of life 
invariably a source of considerable amusement to are occasionally sought through the medium of 
many people, by tlie extraordinary and generally what is known as a next-of-kin advertisement, 
romantic character of the notices to be found and such announcements as the following are not 
there, amongst which may he mentioned the uncommon : ‘ Charcoal Dick is wanted.* ‘ A good 
curiosities of next of kin ; and one and all natu- fortune awaits a certain cab-driver.* ‘A son of 
rally and justly arrive at the proper conclusion, a Lincolnshire drainer will hear of “something 
that there is unquestionably a vast amount of beneficial.*** ‘A gentleman who left England a 
property lying at the present time unclaimed in quarter of a century ago, is asked to come forwtird 
England. Perhaps it is less difficult to find heirs, and claim a residuary estate.* ‘ It would be 
now that communication with the colonics is so greatly to the advantage of a travelling herbalist 
rapid and constant ; but for all that, the number to write to his wife.* And to J, B. the joyful 
of advertisements for next of kin proves that a intelligence is conveyed ‘that he has been adjudi- 
difliculty still exists ; and, in fact, few people are cated bankrupt, and may return home without 
really aware how much unclaimed cash is still fear of molestation.* 

Ijdng dormant, and how much has been appro- Then, again, there are many persons who seem 
priatiid by government. to have died without relatives. Tlie amount of 

In novels, people arc often made to pick up money thus reverting to the Crown is rarely mode 
fortunes out of a chance newspaper, and the public ; but it certainly oozed out in the notable 
incident is dismissed by the rearler as entirely case of Mrs Helen Blake, of Kensington, that the 
growing out of the author’s imagination. What sum wfis not less than a Imndrcd and forty thou- 
ought to surprise us is, not that fortunes arc some- sand pounds, personalty. These ‘Crown- windfall* 
times tlais obtained, but that millions of pounds coses are pretty numerous. The amount in dis- 
sterling should be going about begging for an putc is not stated in the advertisement, nor are 
owner, and advertising themselves to an incredu- the next of kin infi^rmcid, in the usual phraseology 
lous and indiffenmt public, who scarcely ever of such notices, that ‘something to their advan- 
take the trouble to inquire about the large suras tage* awaits them. Unless these inquiries state 
locked up in Chancery, not to speak of unclaimed concisely what the next of kin are wanted for, 
dividends, &c., still awaiting their proper o^vners. they have rather a discouraging tendency than 
There are scores of people at present, belonging to otherwise ; for instances are not unknown where 
a circle below that of the ‘ Upper Ten,* who have a creditor of a deceased person has advertised for 
really fair grounds for expecting a change of the successor, in order to get his little account 
fortune in the right direction some day, but settled. 

they lack the necessary clue on which all their A very considerable portion of the unclaimed 
hopes turn. Others there are, both at home and army prize-money will doubtless remain in the 
abroad, who fancy they will in time come into hands of the government for ever, owing to the 
something handsome. Meanwhile, they trust to impossibility of the next of kin of many deceased 
chance, without searching for themselves. soldiers being able to substantiate their claims 

While it is not the writer’s intention to from lack of the necessary documentary evidence, 
weary the reader’s patience with an array of The reason is not far to seek. It was a more 
dry statistical accounts, the mention of a few common practice in days gone by than now for 
monetary items may have the effect of spurring persons to enlist as soldiers under assumed 
on to greater activity those fortune-hunters and names ; in the majority of cases, the assumed 
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tills large deposit bad escaped tbc aged lady’s 


names would be unknown to tbe relatives, and 
consequently all prize-money carried to such 
accounts would in tbe case of tbe soldier’s death 
lapse to tbe Crown, This is shown by tbe * Sol- 
diers’ Unclaimed Balance,* in which some of the 
amounts are considerable. In a recent number 
of the QoMtiCy a ‘windfall* of this kind was 
announced, a corporal in the 1st battalion Worce- 
ster Regiment being the lucky person, and the 
sum five liundred and eighteen pounds eigh- 
teen shillings and fourpence. These announce- 
ments, however, ought to be made in news- 
papers likely to be seen by persons interested. 
Another reason is possibly to be found in the 
fact that great delay usually takes place in its 
distribution, so that many soldiers entitled to 
shore in some goodly prize, die before the dis- 
tribution takes place. 

Many persons, too, arc interested in ‘ unclaimed 
naval prize-money.* It Avas more common a 
century ago than it is now for the army and 
navy to act in concert, and in some cases the 
prize-money was considerable. Take, for examide, 
the capture of Havana in 17C2. Tlie money, 
valuable merchandise, with the military and 
naval stores found in the town and arsenal, 
were valued at three million pounds sterling ; 
and great discontent followed the distribution 
of this prize-money, the subordinate oflicers and 
the seamen receiving a very unequal reward for 
their services. The Admiral was aAvarded one 
hundred and twenty-two thousand six hundred 
and ninety-seven pounds ten shillings and six- 
pence ; and the Commodore, twenty-four thou- 
sand five hundred and thirty-nine pounds ten 
shillings and a penny ; other olliccrs, much smaller 
payments; but the smallest of all to hrave- 
hearted Jack and poor Joe the marine, Avho had 
doled out to them the insignificant sum of throe 
pounds fourteen shillings and ninepence each ; 
scarcely tempting enough for the deceased sea- 
man’s next of kin to incur trouble and expense 
to recover. A like sum Avas pai»l to tin*, army. 

Among other things not generally known is 
the fact that there annually lapses to the govern- 
ment of this country a very large sum from Ain- 
claimcd dividends. A recent Parliamentary Paper 
shows that on 4th January 1882, the government 
dividend.s duo, and not demanded, amounted to 
eight hundred and eighteen thousand nine hun- 
dred and nine pounds twelve shillings and six- 
pence ; of Avhieli sum, there avos adAMnced to the 
government seven hundred and fifty-six thousand 
seven hun<lred and thirty-nine pounds and nine- 
pence. The sums thus advanced are applied 
pursuant to the provisions of certain Acts of 
Parliament towards the reduction of the national 
debt. A remarkable case came before the late 
Vice-chancellor Malins, in which it appeared that 
a lady died at Marseilles at the great age of 
ninety-eight, who, though entitled to fifty-six 
thousand pounds in the funds, and to more than 
twenty thousand pounds accumulated dividends, 

I was constantly borrowing money from her rela- 1 
tives ; from which fact, it may be inferred that | 

fi 


memory. . 

In addition to unclaimed dividends, the Bank 
of England, doubtless, has large sums in the 
shape of unclaimed deposits. In fact, most 
Companies of long standing have on their books 
large sums in the shape of unclaimed dividends. 

Eor instance, the Royal Exchange Assurance 
Company some years ago had iipAvards of thirty 
thousand pounds thus awaiting claimants ; and 
were a Parliamentary Return of the unclaimed 
residues of estJitcs in the hands of trustees to 
be ordered, people would be startled at the totals 
it would reveal. 

Then, again, the right or partial right of the 
CroA\m to treasure-trove is deemed by many per- 
sons to he 11 somewhat arbitrary one, and finders 
of the.se long-hidden treasures noAV and then 
try to di.spose of them on the sly. Concealment 
of this kind in the ‘good old times* was death; 
it is now fine or imprisonment. The right 
assumed by a lord of the manor to treasure- 
trove found on his estate may bo cxenuAlied by 
the following amusing anecdote : A West-end 
jeweller endeavoured to palm off upon a rich 
old gentleman an old-fashioned silver drinking- 
cup, by declaring that it had been found in 
a particular field near a certain town. — ‘Will 
you certify that in Avriting?* — The tradesman 
Avas only too ready to do so. Wliercupon the 
gentleman, pocketing the certificate, and taking 
up the fiugon at the same time, remarked : 

‘ Thank you, very much ; I am the lord of that 
manor, and I am glad to receive my proper 
dues.* 

The mention of consciencc-money, too, invari- 
ably provokes a smile ; hut perhaps some of us 
arc ignorant of the fact that this last item alone 
has been estimated to swell the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s budget by about fifteen thousand 
pounds a year, and sometimes more. 

It is rarely that one reads of a person refusing 
to claim a legacy, but it ha.s been known. An 
oLl la<ly was entitled to considerable property, 
and her advisers wanted her to go some distance 
and sign a paper, offering to take her in a post- 
(diaise and })ay all expenses ; but being of an 
obstinate temper, she refused to stir ; and persua- 
sion being useless, the property disappeared, and 
has never been traced. 

Tliere arc some persons who make it the mle 
of their lives to ‘ gather gear by every wile ; * 
and amongst this class of monomaniacs may be 
classed misers. A prolific source of litigation 
often arises from their eccentric mode of disposing 
of their hoards. Wliat has become of the many 
bags of gold often discovered hidden up a chimney, 
or planted behind the back of a grate ; secreted 
in a cupboard or sewn up in a mattress ; deposited 
amongst the lath and plaster of a ceiling ; placed 
behind the shutters of a room, or even buried in 
the coal-cellar? One instance may suffice. In 
1766, at a lodging-house in Deptford (London), an 
English lady died at the age of ninety-six. Her 
name was Luhome. For nearly half a century 
she had lived in the most penurious manner ; 
frequently, indeed, had begged on the high-roads, 
when she went on business to the City. After 
her death, there were found securities in the 
Bank, South Sea, East India, and other stocks 
to the amount of forty thousand pounds and 
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upwards ; besides jejvels, plate, china, rich cloth- 
ing ; great quantities of the finest silks, linen, 
velvet, &c., of very great value, togethei' vrith 
a large sum of money. To whom all this 
treasure reverted, does not appciir. 

It may have been a bold question, but evidently 
the gentleman who askefl for ‘ a list of the funds 
paid out of Chancery during tlie last fifty yeai's,* 
tad but a faint idea of the magnitude of the 
transactions of the Chancery paymaster. Without 
entering into very minute details, one is fairly 
astonished to read of the dormant funds in 
Chancery. Erom the annual budget of the 
Paymaster-general, it appears that the receipts 
for t^e year ending 31st August 1880, added to 
the secui’ities then in court, made up a grand 
total of ninety-five million five hundred and four 
thousand four hundred and eighty-seven pounds 
nine shillings and fivepence. 

Though not generally known, it is perfectly 
true that very considerable aiiiiis of unclaimed 
money have from time to time thus ac*cumulated ; 
and, in fact, the Koyal Courts of Justice have 
been built almost entirely with Uie surplus inte- 
rest of the suitors* money, large sums of which 
have been borrowed, to enable the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to carry through his finaucial 
operations ; thus, in 1881, Mr Gladstone borrowed 
no less than forty million pounds for national 
debt purposes. It would appear by this that 
these unclaimed funds have b(‘eii utilised to lighten 
the burden of fixation, it being impossible to 
i divide the surplus interest among the suitors. By 
a Beturn made to the House of Commons in July 
1804, the total amount of suitors* stock then in 
court amounted to forty-six million pounds. In 
the following year, a list containing the titles of 
such accounts, but not stating the amounts, Wiis 
printed and exhibited in the Chancery offices, 
with the following highly satisfactory results, that 
many persons came forward and ])refcrred their 
claims, anrl about one-half of the stock supjiosetl 
to be unclaimed was transferred out of court to 
successful claimants. 

At intervals, lists of these unclaimed funds are 
indeed published ; but they are said to be lists 
which any man of business would he asliame<l of ; 
and until something more intelligible is published, 
many persons will continue to have fanciful claims 
on these dmanant funds. And if we were to take 
the catalogue of spurious claimants, we should no 
doubt find it to be a lung one ; and perhaps it is 
not aliogether to be wondered at, jvs they have 
rarely any difficulty in finding people reiidy to 
believe, not only in the genuineness of their 
claims, but also to find the nioni>y to assist in 
Buhstantiating them. 

On the other hand, it is easy for really just 
claims to arise, as the following paragra])h will 
show : At a meeting of the Historic. Society, held 
in Liverpool some years ago, the 'President refer- 
ring to an interesting seal belonging to the family 
of Moels, stated that the last owner of the property 
had a dissolute son, wdio collected the rents of 
the estate to meet his extravagances. His father, 
vowing revenge, set out to find liiin ; but whether 
he succeeded in doing so is not known, as, to this 
day, neither father nor son has ever been heard of ; 
and the whole of the estate is now in the hands 
of the tenants, and would be claimable should 
an heii' be found. 


A passing reference might also be made con- 
cerning lotteries — by vrhich the state has bene- 
fited to a great extent, their abolition having, 
it is said, dtqirived the coveniment of a revenue 
amounting to nearly three hundi'ed thousand 
pounds a year — if merely to show that not oidy 
lucky legatees, hut others, do not always utilise 
their windfalls properly. Some one has written- 
and ivith much truth, that it is just as well 
that Eortune is blind, for if slie could only see 
some of the ugly, stupid, worthless persons on 
whom she occasiuiially showers her most precious 
gifts, the sight wouhl annoy her so much that 
she would immediately scratch her eyes out. An 
aiuicdoie is related of a poor man who by a 
lottery ticket became the proprietor of several 
thousand pounds, lie at once drove out in his 
carriage', and began purchasing odd things right 
juid left. Amongst other commodities, he packed 
into the interior a barrel of stout and some 
Hitches of bacon ; but to crown all, he bought 
an Alderney cow, and drove home with the 
animal hitched to the hack of the vehicle. Ilis 
relatives not unnaturally regarded all this with 
feelings akin to downright horror, and quickly 
commenced proceedings to have this lucky but 
amusingly eccentric individual judged insane. In 
tliis they Bucceccled. 

Without a doubt, immense sums of money 
were raised by these state lotteries, and a great 
quimtily of it remains unclaimed. The follow- 
ing entry occurs in tin atjcount published by the 
Bank ot England and presented to parliament: 
‘Amount of balances of sums issued lor payment 
of dividends due and not demanded, and for the 
payment of lottery prizes and btmelits which had 
not been claimed, &c.* 

Much litigation, too, ensues respecting whimsical 
wills and ambiguous bequests. It is recorded of 
a rich old farmer ibtit, in giving instructions lor 
his wdll, he directed a legacy of one hundred 
pounds to be given to liis wife. Being informed 
that some distinction was usually made in case 
the widow married again, he at once doubled 
the sum ; and Avheii told tliat this was altogether 
contrary to custom, lie said, with heai'tfelt 
sympathy for his j^ossible successor : ‘ Ay ; but 
look you here — him as gets her *11 honestly 
desarve it.* 

Some years ago, an English gentleman be- 
queathed to his two daughters their 'weight in 
one-pound bank-notes. It is said a finer pair 
of paper-weights has never yet been heard of ; 
for the eldest got fifty-one thousand two hundred 
i pounds ; and the younger and heavier of the two, 
fifty-seven thousand three liundred and forty-four 
pounds. — A gentleman left two legacies to lying- 
in hospitals which appear to have had no exist- 
ence ; claimants were sought, hut we never heard 
of any having been found. A general invita- 
tion to such institutions is sometimes given, os in 
the following advertisement : ‘ Divers charitable 
institutions are invited to claim a share of a 
benevolent test'itor*s residuary estate — ^including 
the temporary Home for Lost and Starving Dogs. 
Write, at once to Mr Elsmore, Salt Lake Gify, 
Utah.* 

And the mention of a will recalls the onerotu 
duty of the executor ; that is to say, the person 
intrusted to perform the will of the t^tator, 
and who rarely comes in for anything save wony 
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and anxiety. We give an exception, however, 
wliich dc.scrvcs a passing notice. In 1878, an 
old lady died at Brighton worth eleven thousaiKl 
pounds. She left legacies to the amount of two 
thousand four hundred pounds, but no directions 
as to the disposal of the residue. The executors 
were her doctor and solicitor. On her death, 
it turned out that she was illegitimate ; and there 
being no next of kin, a question arose between 
the Crown and the executors us to the disposal 
of the residue — some eight thousaml pounds. It 
was decided that the executors were entitled 
to it. 

ONE FALSE, BOTH FAIR; 

oil, A HARD KNOT. 

CHAPTER XXXIII. — AT Kill TIMOTHY BRTaG.s’s. 

Sir Timothy Briggs was emphatically the right 
man in the I’ight place. As there must be, in 
the natural fitness of things, auriferous spongM 
to suck up, if not actually to make, gold and 
silver, so, surely, there must be sliower-batlis or 
rain-clouds to redistribute it. Now, Sir Timothy 
was both a gold-absorbing sponge and a gold- 
scattering shower-bath. AVhat his great starch- 
manufactory at Lambeth brought in— and it was 
very much, for all of us need a stiff smooth 
shirt-front, and the name of Briggs, of the Royal 
Starch Works, Prince Albert Street, carried 
weight with the retail trade — he was spending 
with a most liberal liand. Yet Sir Timothy was 
no spendthrift. His annual expenditure, large 
and almost lavish, was well warrante<l hy hi.s 
means. Two generations of the Briggs race before 
him had dealt in starch. He profited by tlie 
harvest of their toil, and of his own, for Sir 
Timothy, if not quite (*<jual to his fatlier Samuel, 
and his grandfather Epnraim, was a shrewd man 
of business. He had plenty of consols, plenty of 
railway debentures and preference stock, and 
could afford to please himself. 

Sir Timothy iiad pleased himself in three ways 
— he had become a landed gentleman ; he had 
got into parliament ; and he had married a noble 
wife. Ilis knighthood had come to him as a 
consequence of the first two of these advantagej?. 
He had bought, within six miles of Oastel Vawr, 
a tidy little property, that brought him in, 
]>ei‘haps, four thousand a year, gross receipts, 
and cost him net, in model cottoges, ])atti‘,rn 
piggerie.s, roads, bridges, drain-tiles, farm build- 
ings, and general satisfaction, perhaps six. But I 
he was quite content. He had never been 
ambitious enough to hope for a profit from his 
freehold, and then, had he not for consolation 
the remembrance of the many wagon-loads of 
starch that rumbled through the echoing gatos 
of the Royal Starch Works — Briggs supplied 
Royalty as well as humbler customers — daily. 
What Sir Timothy wanted was popularity. He 
got it, of a sort It is pleasant to see smiling 
faces around one, and, what with doles and 
alms, fancy wages for those who could work, 
and reduced rents for those who could pay, | 
there were smiling faces enough around Sir 
Timothy. 

The name of Sir Timothy’s house was New 
Hatch. It was not a new house, being in date 
Elizabethan, and therefore, though he wished 


that the old red brick manor-house, built about 
the time of Raleigh’s glorious buccaneering, had 
home any other name, he was too sensible to 
alter it. But he added to it, in doubtful taste, 
hut at vast cost, and so os to secure the maximum 
f»f comfort, space, and splendour. Two Palladian 
wings, juinea to the body of a gabled Elizabethan 
mansion, with a renovated front in the Queen 
Anne style, and plate-glass windows Hashing back 
the sun, might set a scientific architect’s teeth 
on edge, but as we live within our houses, not 
outside them, the result might be, os in this 
case it wjis, a congeries of luxuriously furnished 
apartments, with conservatories, aviary, aquarium, 
all that could be wished for. The gardens were 
a blaze of azaleas, roses, rhododendrons ; the 
lawns were velvet ; the park was overstocked 
with tame deer, the jealously watched preserves 
with tame pheasants, crying, so to speak, in their 
lazy w/iy : ‘ Come, slioot me, for I am weary of 
my life, suffering as I do, under a plethora of 
indolence, mashes, chives, and barley.’ Sir 
Timothy "Wiis wont to boast that every bird there 
stood him in a guinea and a half, yet he >vus 
unspai'ing w'hcn a battue was planned. 

So much for the knight’s local habitation. 
Now for his legislative status and his matrimonial 
felicity. Sir Timothy was M.P. for Tipton-on- 
Silvern, 'which said borough, ])ictures([uely perched 
on the bank of the pellucid Silvern, was reputed 
as the paradise of freemen, and the town where 
no j)oor voter, with an election pending or 
probable, need ever be without half-a-crown in 
Ilis ]30ckt*t and beer in his mug — and had bought 
his seal, through two parliaments, as effectually 
though more discreetly than he had purchascMl 
his estate. He had bought his wife, too. Lady 
Juliana, certainly, W(us only the daughter of an 
Irish earl (Kilkerne), hut she was a splendid 
woman, as Sir Tinu)Lhy, who was a dumpy little 
mail, twelve years her scuiior, often remarked in 
cunfidence to his infeihms. She was a very 
showy, omamcmtal wife to him, and, withal, sweet- 
tempered, patient, and conscientious, as these 
large, stupidish women often are. She had been, 
at first, very unwilling to marry Sir Timothy 
Briggs. She felt that a De CL'incy — Lord 
Kilkeme’s family were De Clancys — might look 
higher than Starch ; nor had Sir Timothy the 
personal graces that find favour with the fair 
sex. But the oiit-at-elbows Earl of Kilkerne hud 
come up to London, at an expense that, with 
his encumbered estate and nonpayirig tenants, 
lie could ill afford, expressly to marry off his 
daughters, and of the live big, dark -eyed, hand- 
some, dull-witted girls, the Lady Juliana was the 
lai*gest and the h?ast talkative. So, when Sir 
Timothy offered splendid settlements, the earl 
stamped, threatening to convey his recalcitrant 
cliild back to Ballythunder, the prospect of the 
Bog of Allen, and hopeless celibacy, unless she 
accepted Sir Timothy. 

Lady Juliana did accept Sir Timothy. Tliay 
were married, and, as the dear old Btory-hooks 
say, were happy ever after. Or, if not, why not ? 
At onyratc, they were blessed with at all events 
a reasonable share of felicity. Sir Timothy had 
an excellent digestion, and was a kindly husband. 
Lady Juliana was a pattern wife for such a lord. 
She really was a good creature, though lazy, and 
in her dull way Uied to please her spouse, and 
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was superb at the head of his table, a quality I 
which Sir Timothy valued above all virtues. He 
had energy enough for both. His great aim was 
to shine in society. To this end had he bought 
New Hatch, and converted it into a rural palace. 
To this end had he bought and smirked himself 
into the House of Commons. To this end had 
he espoused Lady Juliana De Clancy. There 
were no children in the New Hatch nursery, and 
therefore the well-assorted couple had nothing to 
do but to devote themselves to the cultivation of 
Society. Sir Timothy, in London, at his fine 
house in Devonshire Square, gave sumptuous 
dinners ; and his wife entertained half London 
at a lout or two, and the master of New Hatch 
was indeed a proud man when guests crowded 
his hospitable mansion in the Marches. There 
it was that he concentrated his efforts to entertain 
in princely style. His stables were on a great 
scale. There was no mistake about his pheasants. 
The Hunt was able to give five days* sport, 
instead of three, owing to the more than liberal 
subsidy that came from New Hatch. The New 
Hatch cellars were gorged with wines of por- 
tentous vintages ; and as for the French cook- 
in-chief, M. Aohille Colichimarde, that overrated 
Gascon artist had been lurc<l away from the 
employment of the Megathcrion, and was now 
engaged, to bear sway in the New Hab h kitchen. 

Sir Timothy was no fool. He knew the value 
of dry champagne and ortolans and battue- 
shooting, of mounts with the hounds and claret 
of Comet year vintage. He was, then, pailicular 
about the quality of his guests. ‘1 want fine 
folks for my money ! * was his frequent remark, 
sometimes to liis wife, but more often to some 
humbler confidant, house-stewaid, bailiff, or the 
like. He got fine folks, or at least fashionable 
ones, to some extent ; and such pretenders as Mr 
Beamish or Ned Tattle had no more chance of 
coaxing themselves into an invitation to New 
Hatch than into getting asked to Sandringham 
or Chatswortli. But, as a rule, he only secured 
the company of those who, though they might 
bear titles, were near the rose, rather than the 
rose itself. Very great people, with dry cham- 
pagne and overfed pheasants of their own, and 
yachts and grouse moors too, did not care to conic 
to New Hatch. Stars of the second magnitude 
preferred other billets. The lions of the season 
chose to roar elsewhere. 

It was a real treat to Sir Timothy wlien some- 
body told him in confidence that Lord Putney 
was dyinff to be asked to New Hatch — Lord 
I*utney, wno, notoriously, was soon to be married 
to the young mistress of Castcl Vawr, Sir 
Timothy’s grandest neighbour. There was an 
acquaintance between the magnates of New Hatch 
and Castel Vawr, and Lady Barbara was always 
gracious to Lady Juliana, but there was not 
exactly an intimacy. Such a friendship would 
soon ripen, were the elderly expectant bridegroom 
once a guest at New Hatch. Five miles— in 
the country — signify nothing. Now Sir Timothy 
had a very slight knowledge of Lord Putney, hut 
he knew Sir John Heavilands, a baronet with 
an involved estate, who lived nearer to March- 
bury, and at whose house the jaunty Viscount 
was just then staying. So he and Lady Juliana 
drove over, with the best liveries and the gray 
horses, to Heavilands, to visit their dear friends 


Sir John and Lady Heavilands in their tumble- 
down old manor-house among rook-haunted elms, 
and came back well satisfied; for not only hod 
Lord Putney proved most obligingly ready to 
join the company at New Hatch, but His Lord- 
ship had craved an invitation for his almost 
inseparable friend and kinsman, the Honourable 
Algernon March, a tall young Guardsman, with 
more muscular than cerebral development, who 
liked his cousin Putney, and was grateful for 
money lent and creditors pacified, and who was 
to be * best man * of his senior when the wedding 
should come off. 

A word about the company at New Hatch, 
which Lord Putney and his relative speedily 
joined. Seldom, outside of a chapter of the most 
noble order of the Garter, has there been such 
a betitled company. Sir Timothy never said to 
his wife, and perhaps not even to himself, that he 
would invite no one without a handle to his or 
her name. But that was the virtual principle on 
which he acted. He w^as the patron sauit of 
impecunious Lord Alfreds and of needy Sir 
Harrys. One Lord George had brought his Lady 
George with him. But there was only one woman 
there who liad been a peeress, and this was the 
Dowager Countess of Mildborougli, who had been 
only too glad to bring her good-looking daughters, 
Lady Flora Vigors and Lady Celia Vigors, from 
her narrow and gloomy little Curzon Street house 
to roomy and splendid New Hatch. Poor old 
Lady Mildborougli was os unhappy a chaperon as 
any in London, since her daughters were growing 
despcnite in their hopes and testy in their tempers, 
after six seasons of useless hawking after that 
shy bird, the eligible and marrying young man of 
high degree. The girls themselves were well 
enough to look upon, but they must have had 
had luck, or something in their manners that 
counteracted the effect of pretty features, since 
their contemporaries had been wedded, and they left 
unasked. Lady Mildborougli herself had much to 
endure, what with her nerves, and her tendency 
to rheumatism, tlie late hours, the dunning trades- 
men, the narrow income that was to provide i 
carriages and ball-dresses. Tlie late earl had been 
the poorest of patricians, glad of a guinea for his 
attendance at the Boards of City concerns where a 
titled director is worth his ])rice. But Lady Flora 
and Lady Celia had dressed their faces in smiles, 
for they knew the advantage of being in a country- 
lioiise where heirs t,o estates more or less worth 
the having were no scarcity. 

Lord Putney and Algernon March came, accord- 
ingly, and, as Sir Timotliy had shrewdly and 
accurately conjectured would be the case, there 
was soon a constant interchange of visits and of 
hospitalities between New Hatch and Castcl Vawr. 
There was even a project, which, somehow, got 
postponed as to the execution of it until later in 
the season, as to a grand picnic in the midst of 
the finest and wildest scenery of the adjoining 
mountains, on the Welsh side of the border. But> 
in the meantime, the opportunities for intercourse, 
in the fine autumn w'eather, were very frequent, 
and Sir Timothy congratulated himself on the 
diplomatic foresight which had caused him to 
get the future husband of the Marchioness, and 
the future Master of Castel Vawr, lodged beneath 
his own roof. Lord Putney did his best, with 
practised skill, to make himself agreeable. It was 
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still remains is the Old Palace, now the abode 


for him an easy task, where his host and hostess, 
and indeed all, were predetermined to be pleased 
with him. And the fact was that an odd sort 
of respect, in spite of the smiles that his foibles 
evoked, did attend Lord Putney. He was known 
to be the soul of honour, and had done many a 
kind act, without ostentation and without effort. 
His affectations were of a patent and notable kind, 
but, once forget them, and it was difficult not to 
feel a sort of liking for the Viscount. His hench- 
man, the Honourable Algernon, really felt uncer- 
tain sometimes whether his jaunty patron and 
cousin were a young man like himself, or a 
shaky veteran giving himself the airs of adoles- 
cence. 

That Lord Putney should be engaged to marry 
the young Lady of Castel Vawr was a wonder to 
some of those assembled at New llatcli, and the 
more so when they thought of the great trial 
to take place at the winter assizes, at Marchbury, 
and of the ugly doubts that rested, in some few 
minds, as to the lady’s identity. But the very 
fact that Lord Putney was so staunch to his 
troth-plight appeared an indirect proof of the 
strength of her cause. Certainly, it was not for 
her money that he had sought her. Large as 
her rent-roll was, his own income was larger 
stilL A suitor so rich was cleiudy above all 
mercenary motives. 

‘Put. doesn’t want her money, not a sixpence 
of it,* said the Honourahlo Algernon, in the 
hours of coulidential cigar smoking at Sir 
Timothy’s ; ‘ but I think he does care a hit for 
' Castel Vawr. It w grand, isn’t it, and Enderling 
is such a beast of a place, don’t you know 1 ’ 

I Enderling, indeed, on the Middlesex bank of 
the Thames, chief country residence of Viscount 
Putney, damp, ugly, and dismal, was in truth 
a very undesirable abode as compared with 
majestic Castel Vawr. 


QUEEN ESTHER FAA BLYTII AND THE 
YETIIOLM GYPSIES. 

Four years ago, I made my last visit to Kirk- 
Yeiholm, the headquarters of the Border gypsies, 
which nestles sweetly among the pastoral fells 
near the head of Bowmont Water, and almost 
\inder the shadow of the Cheviots. 1 had fre- 
quently been at this place before ; but on the 
occasion of which I write, I went specially for 
the purpose of introducing a friend to Esther 
Faa Blyth, the of the gypsies. Driving 

from Jedburgh — where in bygone days not a few 
of the swarthy wanderers paid the extreme penalty 
of the law — we passed tlirough a district full of 
historical associations. 

The appearance of the village of Yetholm 
has been often described, but the description 
by Queen Esther herself is more graphic, and 
perhaps more truthful than any of the others. 
‘Yetholm,* she used to say, ‘is sac mingle- 
mangle that anc might think it was either built 
on a dark nicht or sown on a windy ane ! ’ 
Once seen, it can never be forgotten. Formerly, 
there was a picturesque street of old thatched 
houses known os Tinkler Bow ; but most of it 
has been taken down. One of the houses that 


of Princess Helen. But the royal residence occu- 
pied by the Queen was a detached whitewashed 
cottage of more improved construction, with 
ivy clinging to the walls, and flower-plot in front. 
Into this comfortable-looking though humble 
cottage we entered, and were immediately in 
presence of the veritable Queen Esther, or Ettie 
as she was familiarly called. While my friend 
was being formally introduced to her, she seemed 
to scan him from head to foot. This over, we 
were at once seated beside Her Majesty, and had 
a friendly chat about the weather and the crops, 
poaching, and similar subjects that never failed 
to interest her. Then we touched on the many 
changes that had taken place affecting her 
‘subjects;’ the camping at St Boswells* and St 
.James’s fairs in former years ; reminiscences of 
the old Homan Road, and the stringency of the 
Police Acts. She was, she said, a strict observer 
of tlie laws of the realm herself, and she 
wished all her people to be the same ; but it 
was difficult for them to give up habits acquired 
in childliood. 

The Queen had aged considerably since I had 
last seen her. Though she was over eighty years 
of age, her bright eyes had lost none of their 
lustre ; but her step had become less firm, and 
the silvery whiteness of her hair was suggestive of 
the snow of winter. The dress which she wore 
was scrupulously neat ; and her antique linen cap 
added in its own peculiar way a charm as great 
as ever did a diadem to any other crowned head. 
When seen in her palace, she assumed a dignity 
which was naturally wanting during her peregri- 
nations in the country. But her courteousness 
never left her. The cottage contained several 
things of interest, which the Queen was kind 
enough to show my friend. I had seen them 
before. The chief of these — the regalia — consisted 
of the crown, mado of tin by George Gladstomi, 
blacksmith, Yetholm ; the sword of state, which 
had been taken from un exciseman by the smug- 
glers in a skirmish near Yetholm ; and a sword 
found on Floddcn Field. She also showed him a 
number of valuable gold rings that had been 
presented to her by noble ladies. These were 
greatly prized by her. 

Thousands, including many persons of high 
rank, have made pilgrimages to see the Queen 
in her royal dwelling ; hut these will now he 
at an end. The old story must be told — the 
Queen is dead. She breathed her last on the 
12th of July in a house known as ‘The Castle,* 
in the town of Kelso. On the Sunday following, 
she was buried in Yetholm churchytird, where 
some of her kindred had found a resting-place. 
In keeping with the character of the deceased, 
the funeral obsequies were of the most unosten- 
tatious kind ; but a large number of persons 
belonging to the district attended to do the last 
honours to the departed Queen. An appropriate 
wreath of flowers, sent by Lady John Scott of 
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Spottiswood, was placed upon tlie bier, and the 
plate on the coffin lid bore the following inscrip- 
tion ; * Esther Faa. Blyth, Queen of the Gypsies, 
died July 12, 1883.* The scarlet cloak wliich the 
deceased wore on state occasions was thrown over 
the coffin as it was borne shoulder-high to the 
grave. 

It would appear that the gypsies first obtained 
a permanent settlement in Yetholm during the 
seventeenth century. Tradition says that at one 
of the sieges of Namur, in that century, Bonnet 
of Grubit and Marlefield, who was also Laird 
of Kirk- Yetholm, was struck to the ground, and 
woul& have been killed, but for the gallant con- 
duct of one of his followers, a gypsy named 
Young ; and that, os a mark of gratitude, Bcnnet 
granted his deliverer a settlement in Kirk- 
Yetholm, the lease of his feu being for a period 
of nineteen times nineteen years. Another 
tradition is that Will Faa, *the most genial of 
their long line of kings,’ obtained a similar 
grant from Sir William Bonnet, a friend of the 
poet Thomson, for recovering for him a horse 
which had been stolen by the Jacobite army 
in 1715. Will died in Coldingham in 1784, at 
a great age, and was buried in Yetholm. In | 
the funeral train there were, wc are told, no | 
fewer than three hundred asses — surely no unfit j 
procession for any eastern king. He was sue- i 
cecded by his eldest son, ‘ Canny Wull Faa,* a 
noted athlete in his day and a man of a jovial 
disposition. He died in 1847, aged ninety-five 
years. Wull being the last in the direct male 
line of the Foas, was succeeded by his nephew, 
Charles Blyth, who died on 19th August 1861 ; 
and he in turn should have been succeeded by 
liis son David ; but this Prince not having any 
desire for kingly honours, waived his right in 
favour of Princess Helen, his youngest sister. 
The eldest sister Esther, who had never admitted 
her father’s right to the crown, on the ground 
that he was not a Faa, now asserted a claim, 
and caused the following proclamation to be 
issued : ‘ I, Esther Faa Blyth, hereby notify and 
make known, that in conserxuence of the lamented 
death of my father, lately reigning King of the 
Gypsies, ana in consequence of a pretender to the 
vacant crown having arisen in the person of my 
youngest sister, the question in dispute will b(^ 
settled at Yetholm, on Tuesday, the 12th day of 
November instant ; and I do hereby summon and 
command all the members of the various tribes 
to appear there on the day named ; and at the 
some time invite all the inhabitants of these 
villages and neighbourhood favourable to my 
cause to come forward and record their votes in 
my favour ; by doing wliich they will insure the 
promotion to royal honours and authority of the 
candidate possessing the rightful claim, bearing, 
as I do, the royal name of Faa, and being the 
eldest daughter of his late Majesty, King Chai-les, 
and earn the endearing gratitude of my royal 
heart. Esther Faa Blyth. » 

‘Given under my hand and seal this first day 
of November, in the year of our Lord eighteen 
hundred and sixty-one years.* 


This prompt appeal hod the desired effect. 
Esther’s claim was undisputed ; and her corona- 
tion took place forthwith, and with befitting cere- 
mony. A large number of the various tribes had 
! assembled. The Queen was attended by Princes 
and Princesses of the ‘ blood-royal.* An account 
written at the time says : ‘ Her brother. Prince 
Charles, and nephew of the some name and title, 
and two of the Princesses, acted os equerries to 
Her Majesty ; some of Her Majesty’s grandchil- 
dren also being present. The Queen, mounted 
upon her palfrey, proceeded to the cross, where 
the ceremony was performed, the crown-bearer and 
crowner following. The procession having halted, 
the crowner stepped forward and placed the 
coronet upon her head, a Scotch thistle being a 
very prominent ornament upon it. The crowner, 
from a roll of parchment, proclaimed “Queen 
Esther Faa Blyth, challenge who dare.” ’ 

The Queen thanked her subjects for placing 
her upon the throne of her ancestors, and hoped 
that they would live at neace with all men. Her 
Majesty afterwards held a Icv^e. Thus ended 
the ceremony in connection with the coronation 
of the last of the gypsy sovereigns. 

Esther Faa Blyth in early life married one 
John llutherford, belonging to Jedburgh ; but 
he predeceased he.r by many years. There were 
twelve children of the marriage, eight of whom 
still survive — five sons and three daughters. 
The deceased Queen refused to name a suc- 
cessor, and it is unlikely that any of her family 
will aspire to the crown. She was in many 
respects a remarkable woman, with a deep know- 
ledge of human character, and could with the 
utmost cose accommodate herself to her nume- 
rous visitors, whether high or low. A frequent 
remark of hers w^as, that slie required to nave 
‘ a face for a minister, a face for a gentleman, a 
face for a blackguard, and a face for an honest 
man ! * 

It was seldom that she formed a wrong estimate 
of the character of her visitors, and she could 
suit her conversation to all. If, however, any 
one was tempted to make merry at her expense, 
her sarcasm was keen and of telling effect. 
Unlike many of her ‘subjects,* she did not claim 
to have the gift of fortune-telling, though occa- 
sionally slie indulged in it as a piece of good- 
humour. In tills connection a story is told of an 
amorous clergyman who was about to approach 
the hymeneal altar for the third time. Portly 
before the happy event took place, he visited 
Yetholm with his lady-love, and while refreshing 
themselves ut the village inn, he was somewhat 
communicative on this subject, and added, tliat 
they were about to go to the Palace to see if the 
Queen could ‘ read the future.* A gentleman who 
was present took it upon himself secretly to inform 
Queen Esther of the intended visit and its object^ 
so that when the hupp;jr couple called, she was 
able to acquit herself in the most satisfactoxy | 
manner. Neither of them had ever seen Her i 
Majesty before ; but this interview impressed 
them BO very- favourably, that they were ready 
to admit that she was ‘a most wonderful person ;* 
and the way she discoursed about the approaching 
union, left no doubt on their minds that she 
possessed the art of divination in no small 
degree. 

She occasionally mode what she called a 
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* royage ' to the houses of the nobility and gentry 
of the district, and was invaxiMy treated with 
marks of respect, sometimes receiving presents 
of a substantial kind. Once, when visitii^ the 
Marchioness of Waterford, at Ford Castle, Queen 
Esther took part in a d^ce ; and as the tunes 
played were not according to her fancy, she is 
said to have called to the musician to ' give them 
Tullochgorum^ Cvddle the Butler, or some other 
tune that folk could understand ! ’ Besides having 
quite a fund of stories connected with her tribe, 
sue knew many of the old Border ballads ; and 
to have heard her lilt The Gypsy Laddie, was 
something to be enjoyed and lung to be remem- 
bered. 


POISONOUS LEAVES. 

Beset as children and the ignorant ore, says 
Land and Water, by dangers which they cannot 
measure, and can hardly be blamed for falling 
into, it is a wonder rather that they so seldom 
incur fatal consequences, than that they should 
sometimes eat leaves of an injurious character. 
The only safe rule for children to observe is, never 
to eat anything that they have not been positively 
assured is wholesome by their parents. 

No doubt it is an excellent thing that children 
should bo so well nourished as to remove to a 
largo extent the temptation to eat wild leaves. 
Moreover, modem gardening has brought into 
perfection so many table vcgeUvblcs, that we are 
enabled to enlist a natural dislike to the juices 
of uncultivated plants on the side of caution, as 
compared with the pleasantness of the wholesome 
green meat of home. But children sometimes will 
stray on a ramble, and become hungry when at 
a distance from ‘shops' or home, and thus it 
caimot be useless to know what ai'o the more 
dangerous kinds of leaves which must be avoided 
by all who wish to preserve their lives. The 
strongest barriers of prohibition we can erect 
should be placed to protect the young from their 
own heedlcssness, which at times leads them to 
do all forbidden things, and to test all maxims 
and commandments, disobedience to which is sup- 
posed to entail divers pains and penalties. 

Some of our most admired flowers, which we 
should least willingly banish from cultivation, arc 
associated with green leaves of a very poisonous 
character. Tlie narrow long leaves of the daffodil 
act as an irritant poison ; the delicate compound 
leaves of labumiun have a narcotic and acrid juice 
which causes purging, vomiting, and has not 
unfrequently led to death. The narrow leaves 
of the meadow saffron or autumn crocus give 
rise to the utmost irritation of the throat, thirst, 
dilated pupils, with vomiting and purging. The 
dangerous character of aconite or monkshood 
leaves is doubtless well known, but each genera- 
tion of children requii*c8 instruction to avoid 
above all things these large palm-sh^ed leaves, 
dark green on the upper surface. The utmost 


vegetable poisons. Almost equally desirable is 
it to avoid the large ovate leaves of the foxglove. 
The heart has been known to be depressed so 
exceedingly by the action of these leaves as to 
beat onlv seventeen times a minute, with the 
pupils of the eyes widely dilated. In a case of 
this kind, it cannot be too forcibly recollected 
that the sufferer should be kept strictly lying 
down, to save the strength of the heart as much 
as possible. The leaves of the pasque-flower 
(AnemoTie pulsatilla) and of various species of 
ranunculus (crowfoots) are to be named as being 
injurious, and belonging to attractive flowers. 

Leaves of coarse weeds, however, provide an 
abundant quota of danger ; but frequently ^theur 
strong scent and bitter or nauseous taste give 
timely warning against their being consumed. Of 
all our British orders of plants, perhaps the Um- 
belliferous order contributes the rankest and most 
widespread elements of danger. The tall hemlock 
is everywhere known to be poisonous, and it is 
one of the most abundant occupants of the hedge. 
A peculiar * mousy ' odour can g(m(‘jally be recog- 
nised on snueezing the leaves, which arc deep 
green in colour and trebly compound, the small 


stomach, are some of the horrible symptoms which 
are preludes to death from this most deadly of ; 


green in colour and trebly compound, the small 
lobes being lanceolate and deeply cut. It is said 
that the mousy smell can be detected in water 
containing not more than a fifty-thousandth part 
of the juice. Hemlock is both an irritant to any 
sore place and a general narcotic poison, produc- 
ing headache, imperfect vision, loss of power to 
swallow, and extreme drowsiness, with complete 
paralysis of voluntery muscles and muscles of 
respiration. The water dropwort, too, a flourish- 
ing ditch-plant ; the water hemlock (Cicuta virosa), 
fool’s-parsley (JEthusa cynapium), must be ranked 
among our most dangerous poisonous plants 
belonging to the Umbelliferous order. The fool’s- 
parsley leaves are sometimes mistaken for genuine 
parsley, but their nauseous odour and darker 
leaves should prevent this. The Nightshade 
order is another with dangerous and often 
extremely poisonous leaves. Indeed, no night- 
shade can be regarded as safe ; while the deadly 
nightshade, with its oval uncut leaves, soft, 
smooth, and stalked, is in the highest degree to 
be avoided. Henbane and thorn-apple again, 
with their large and much-indented leaves, are 
conspicuous members of the ‘dangerous classes.* 
Holly- leaves contain a juice which is both narcotic 
and acrid, causing vomiting, pain, and purging. 
Even elder-leaves and privet-leaves may produce 
active and injurious irritation when eaten. 

The leaves of the arun or cuckoo-pint, large, 
arrow-shaped, and glossy, have often caused death. 
Two are sufficient to produce great pain, vomiting, 
&c. One of the very disagreeable symptoms is 
a great swelling-up of the tongue from the amount 
of irritation ; children’s tongues especially may 
become so swollen that the swallowing of remedies 
or of emetics is very difficult. In such a case, 
the administration of melted fresh butter freely 
has proved beneficial ; and after vomiting has 
taken place freely, strong coffee should be given. 
Savin and yew i^ves are both most poisonous, 
yew being narcotic as w-ell as acrid, although it 
IS vulgarly supposed that the fresh leaves are 
not injurious—a mistake from which some have 
suffered. With regard to treatment in cases of 
poisoning by leaves, if no doctor is at hand, 
produce vomiting till all offending matter is 
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expelled ; and when considerable sleepiness or 
drowsiness has come on, give strong tea or coffee, 
and again bring on vomiting ; then stimulate 
and rouse the brain in every possible way. 

Finally, we would say, do not too readily regard 
leaves as harmless because you may know or hear 
of cases iu which no injury has resulted from 
eating them. From the eating of almost every 
kind of leaf wo have mentioned, repeated deaths 
have been occasioned, and none of them can be 
eaten with impunity. 

BY THE INN FIRE. 

It was a wild night on the southern coast. The 
wind in its hurricane strength lushed the waters 
into billows, that piled themselves one upon 
another in their eagerness to wreak destruction 
upon something. Tliey poured over the rocks in 
Volumes of snow-white foam, and dashed them- 
selves madly against the cliffs, only to be hulled 
back, a broken, seething mass of waters ; or they 
rolled majestically into the bay, and broke with 
a noise of thunder upon the beach of AVide- 
moutli. 

The cosiest spot to be found for miles round 
the coast that night, was the bar of the Anchor 
and Binnacle — the only inn which the village of 
Widemouth possessed. It was a snug little bar, 
with warm red curtains to the windows, inviting 
one to enter. Once inside, it reijuii'ed no little 
moral courage to go out again, especially with 
those portly little barrels of ale looking at you 
from behind the counter, and the rows of briglit 
bottles on the shedvos above. On this wdld niglit, 
the bar w^as filled with the smoke of many pi pea, 
the murmur of many voices, and a clinking of 
spoons and glasses ; and os one’s eyes became 
gradually accu.stomed to the atmosphere, several 
strangely habited forms appeared. In truth, the 
best part of the male population of Widemouth 
was gathered there — most of the lisheriuen, and 
a great many of tlie coastguard. Nearly all liad 
heavy waterproof boots drawn on over their 
trousers, and reaching up to the knees ; oilskin 
coats, more or less shabby, over their jerseys ; and 
sou’- wester hats coming well down over their 
backs. 

The wind swept round the Anchor and Binnacle 
as though it would wrench it from its founda- 
tions and carry it bodily away, dashing the rain 
furiously against the rattling window-panes, 
and moaning and booming mournfully in the 
chimneys. 

‘ How it is blowin*, to be sure,’ said one of the 
coastguard, as a heavier gust than any which had 
preceded it, made the old house tremble. 

*You*re right there, mate !* answered a fisher- 
man. ‘ It 's blowin’ big-guns to-night.* 

‘I thort Bum*at o’ the kind were cornin’,* chimed 
in another ; ‘ there ’s bin a heavy swell rollin* 
in for these two days past, and the gulls has bin 
a-keepin* wonderful close in-shore too. Them ’s 
pretty sure signs as it*s a-blowin* outside.* 

* There an’t bin such a gale as this near upon 


nine year, I reckon,* says a third — ‘not since 
the time when the GUnavon went ashore off the 
Lizards, atid all hands was lost* 

‘That was the same winter as the emigrant 
ship got into the West Bay, and were lost on the 
Chesil, weren’t it?’ inquired the coastguard who 
had previously spoken. 

‘ Ay, ay, the very same night,* was the reply. 

‘ Ah, that was a wreck 1 Went to pieces ten 
minutes arter she took the ground. We managed 
to save three of those aboard her with the rocket- 
line ; but all the rest — nigh upon four hundred 
— was lost.* 

Just then, the door was opened, and another 
man entered, or, to speak literally, was blown into 
the bar, for the wind rushed in behind him, 
scattering the smokv cloud before it^ cooling the 
grog, and making the gaslights hiss and flicker. 
The newcomer was evidently a fisherman. He 
wiis something besides. Ever since his boyhood, 
he had been knocking about at sea, and had only 
i-eturncd to settle down in his native village a few 
months before. 

‘ Wild weather to-night, mates ! * said he, as he 
wiped the moisture from his face, and shook the 
water from his dripping sou’-wester. ‘I pities 
them as is beatin* down Channel to-night.* 

‘We w-as just say in’ os how there hadn’t bin 
such a gale as this neoi* upon nine year since,* 
said one of the men. 

‘ No ; I don’t suppose there has,’ he replied, 
‘ Leastways, not on tliis cojist, as I can remember. 
The wust gale as ever I was in was off the Scotch 
coast, and it was the only time as ever I was near 
upon bein’ wrecked.* 

‘Let’s have the yarn, mate,’ said a coastguard. — 
‘ But before you make sail, fill your pipe, and let’s 
have some more grog.* 

The fresh supply having been obtained, and 
duly tasted ana approved, and a goodly cloud 
rising to the rafters, the sailor commenced : 

It’s somewhere about five year ago, I should 
think. I *d bin home some six weeks from 
Calcutta, and havin’ got through all my cash 
knockin’ about Liverpool, I ships a.s bo’sen aboard 
a line iron ship, about two tliousand tons, 
called the Tuscany. She were lyin’ at the mouth 
o’ the Mersey in ballast, waitin’ for fair weather. 
She were then to be towed to Glasgow, where a 
cargo was waitin’ for her ; and from there she 
were bound for San Fraiicisker. The cap’en, he 
were part-owner of ’er ; and as he ’d bin a-layin* 
there two or three days, he were gettin* impatient, 
it had bin thick, dirty weather for a week or 
more, the wind veerin’ from sou’ to sou’- west, and 
there were a nasty lump of a sea outside the bar. 
Howsumever, os I says, the cap’eii he were a-gettin’ 
impatient ; and the day as I joins, he and the 
pilot and the cap’en o’ the tug as was to take us 
i*ound, was havin’ a palaver as to sailin’. O* 
couree, I didn’t know then what they was a-talkin’ 
about; but I heerd tell arterwards as how the 
pilot and the cap’en of the tug were very strong 
agen goin* out. Not but what it weren’t no 
bizniiss o’ theirs, if the cap’en chose to make the 
passage. And choose he did ; for soon arterwards 
the omer came foriiul to heave about. About five 
in the orternoon, the tug called the Gladiaior 
come alongside. We passed a good stout hawser 
out to her, heaved anchor, and cleared the river. 
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The Tuscany was precious hiph out o’ the water, 
and so light, that she were just like a cork atop 
o’ the waves. 

There was only a moderate breeze blowin’ 
when we got outside ; but there were a nasty- 
lookin’ lot o’ cloud away to the sou’-west ; the sun 
were gone long afore his time. When the pilot 
dropped over the side, he took all the fine 
weather with liim. That night, the breeze 
freshened, and ’fore mornin’ it were blowin’ hard 
with a heavy sea. The tug kep’ ahead well. 
Every now and agen, she were iialf-buricd in 
the great green seas as broke over her ; then she ’d 
come up atop of ’em like a duck, with the water 
pourin’ through her paddle-boxes, and her paddles 
nyin* round like m.-id things every roll she give. 
We was ,makin’ pretty heavy wcjather of it our- 
selves, though, bein’ so liigh out o’ the water, the 
seas didn’t break aboard much at first. But we 
was half-drownded with the spray coinin’ over in 
clouds, and she’d dip her nose into it right up 
to the fo’c’sle deck. All that day, the tug held 
on, and the gale got worse, till it were blowin’ 
nigh os Iwul os ’tis now. The cap’en begun to 
wish he’d kep’ snug in port. Every minute we 
expected the towrope to part, or to get a signal 
from the tug that she was shippin’ too much 
water, and must cast us off. But nothin’ hap])ened 
till about the middle o’ the first watch that night, 
when a heavy sea struck us just for’ad o’ the 
foremast, clearin’ everythin’ off the deck, and 
makin’ the ship stoj) and shiver from stem to 
stem ; and when we recovers, we found the 
towTope had gone — ay, lads, broke like a pi])e- 
stem. Well, we burnt lights, to let the tug know 
our whereabouts ; but when she answered, we 
found we were fast di'iftin’ to leeward. It weren’t 
a comfortable berth, mates, I can tell ye, blowin’ 
half a hurricane, with a sea runnin’ as high us 
the mainyard and coinin’ aboard every minute ; 
the tug gone, and we driftin’ just where the sea 
choose to take us. But there was notliin’ to be 
done. There was hardly a stitch o’ canvas aloft, 
so we could only hope the tug would try and 
pick us up ogen. Wlien daylight come, we looked 
everywhere for her ; but she weren’t to he seen — 
nothin’ but the drivin’ scud aloft, and a fierce 
sea surgin’ all round us. All that day, we 
strained our eyes to get a sight o’ some vessel ; 
but not one did we see. Wc seed nothin’ that 
day hut the land, and we sighted that away on 
our lee about dusk. We thouglit the tug must 
ha’ sprung a leak, and gone down in the 
ni^t. 

Thinkin* to bear off the land a hit, tlie cap’en 
give orders to loose a jib and tops’l. It were 
risky work up aloft witli the vessel nigh dippin’ 
her yardarms at every roll ; and some o’ the 
hands wouldn’t venture. liowsumever, we got 
’em loosed at la.st ; but bless ye, they hadn’t bin 
sheeted home ten minutes, when the jib were 
nothin’ but ribbina, and the tops! were blown 
clean out o* the bolt-ropes. Just as we was 
a-comin’ down from the tops’l-yard, some one 
sings out : ‘ Light on tlui weather- l)eam.’ At 
first, we couldn’t see nothin’, and didn’t believe 
it ; but soon she come uj) on a big sou, and then 
we made out what looked like a star low down 
on the ’rizon. We didn’t believe as how it could 
Iw the tug. But after burnin’ lights for some 
time, we «eed somethiu’ go up right away from 


where we’d seen the light. Then we knew it 
must be she ; but even then, it seemed a poor 
chance for us. 

At the rate the Tuscany was driftin’, a matter 
o* two hours more would ha* seen us on the 
rocks, and none would have escaped to teU 
the yarn. There was still a last chance ; and 
the wip’en made up his mind to try it; so the 
order soon come to clear away both anchors and 
stand by to let go. Another hour passed, and 
still the masthead light o’ the tug seemed as far 
off as ever. Would she ever get to usl we 
thought. The land were lyin’ close away on 
our Ice, when the order come to let go both 
anchors, and the chain flew out o’ the Hawse- 
holes. One parted almost directly ; the oilier 
(lr«igge<l, then held for a hit, and then parted, 
and we was carried on helplessly towards shore. 
1 never wants to go through such another time, 
mates, as long as I lives. Wlicn them anchors 
went, we give ourselves up for lost. Some o’ the 
moil went (dean mad, ravin’ and cussin*, and then 
siltin’ down and blubberin’ like great children. 
Some lashed ’emselviis to the riggin’ ; and some, 
wi* eyes near out o’ their heads, laughed and 
grinned and piiited to the stretch o’ black coast 
w’e was drivin’ on. It weren’t more nor a mile 
and a half away ; and we begun to fancy we 
could hear the breakers above the roar o’ the 
gale. And we clean forgot all about the tug ; 
when suddenly, down she come close upon us to 
wind’ard, out o’ the darkness. We could see the 
cttp’en o’ her standiu’ on the bridge, and hangin* 
on to the rails. We seed a man for’ad on the 
fo’c’sle, under the lee o’ the capstan, with a coil o’ 
rope in his himd. But how to get that rope were 
the next thing. Every moment was precious, 
and one mistake would ha’ bin enough. With 
a soa runnin* like that, it were a nasty job. Now 
the tng would be down below us, in between 
two great rollin’ hills ; next minute, she ’d bo 
as far above us. But there weren’t no time for 
thinkin’ much, so every man followed her wi* 
his eyes, and stood ready to get that rope, or go 
to Davy Jones in the attempt. 

The cap’en o’ the tug brought her round under 
our stern, and come up to leeward o* us. He 
then pass(id ahead, os near alongside os he dare 
— might be the length o’ this bar off — and then 
he waited fur a lull in the gale. Wo was all 
gathered on the fo’c’sle and in the fore-riggin’ and 
chains ; and we seed the man on the fo’c’sle o’ 
the tug come from under the loo o* the capstan 
and seize Uie weather-rails. There he stood until 
the lull come, which it did at lost — such a lull 
as we could hear the heatin’ o’ the paddles, and 
tlie swish o’ the seas as th(iy tumbled one over 
the other. Runnin’ in a bit closer, the cap’en 
o* the tug signalled the man on the fo’c’sle to 
licave. We hardly dared breathe, as the line 
flew from his hand ; but a ringin’ cheer went 
up as it lodged in our fore-riggin* and were 
secured. Then the tug forged ahead agen, while 
we hauled in that line, lads, as never a line were 
hauled afore. We soon had the stout steel hawser 
made fast ; and then come another wait, near as 
bad as the one afore. The wind seemed to ha* 
got double strength after the lull, and seemed as 
though it were wild at our havin’ got the line ; 
for it roared and shrieked through the riggin’ like 
a thousand devils. It was a fight, now, between 
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the tide and the tu}; ; and for a int vre thought ! 
it were all up with both o* us. The tug buried 
herself so deep in thci seas that we thought she ’d 
bo swamped ; but she struggled in vain. We 
never moved. The shore were that close tliat we 
could see the foam fly in* up the cliffs, and see 
the rocks upon which both o* us seemed to be 
driftin’. But at last, after what seemed to us 
to be hours and hours, the ship’s head turned 
seawards. The Gladiator had won ; and when 
daylight broke, we were well out at sea agen ; 
and the same day saw us moored in the Clyde. 

At the conclusion of the narration, the sailor 
took ^ long pull at his tankard. The others had 
sat quietly listening throughout, only now and 
then intexTupting by an exclamation of astonish- 
ment or assent. Now one of them asked : ‘ How 
came the tug to find you agen, mate ? * 

‘Wliy, you see the cap’en of her knew pretty 
well the set o’ the currents in tliem parts ; and 
finilin’ he were not far off a port, he put in for 
a new towline, and then come arter us as fast 
os his paddles would bring him. He’d near 
given us up, though, when he seed our light.’ 

As he ceased speaking, a sound was heai‘d above 
the i*oaring of the wind without, which caused the 
men to put down their glasses and glance inquir- 
ingly towards one another. One of them stepped 
to the door and opened it a little way. Scarcely 
had he done so, when the sound was repeated — 
the sound of a gun at sea. Instantly the bar w^as 
deserted, the men fighting their way down to 
the beach in spite of the fury of the gale, and 
regardless of the pitiless rain that beat upon their 
faces. They were soon joined by anxious and half- 
terrified women, with their hail* blowing behind 
them, and their thin garments flapping in the fierce 
wind. The men of the coastguard went straight to 
their station and brought out the rocket-cart ; 
while the fishermen ran along the beach, trying 
to pierce the blackness of the night. Again the 
gun boomed forth. It came from the western side 
of the cliff. There was no lack of willing hands 
to push the rocket-cart to the summit. Once 
there, it was with the utmost difficulty that the 
men could keep their feet, and they could not 
make themselves heard even by shouting in each 
otlier’s cars. There was, however, very little need 
of speech. Each man knew exactly what to do. 
Beneath them, about a quarter of a mile from 
shore, they could see a large black object rolling 
about amongst the rocks. Every moment it was 
covered with foam, as sea after sea sti’uck it. 
Soon one rocket was on its way ; but the raging 
wdnd s'weena it to leeward far out of reach. 
Another follows. This time, a faint light appeal's 
in response, and the line begins to pay out. 
Suddenly it ceases. A huge sea comes roaring 
and tumbling sborewards, gatheiing strength at 
every yard, its white crest rising higher and higher. 
With a tremendous crash, it pours bodily over the 
ill-fated vessel, completely hiding it from sight; 
and when it has passed, nothing can be seen but 
a vast sheet of seething breakers. 

The day following broke clear and fine. Only 
the long sonorous roU of the waves breaking upon 
the beach, and the rapid sailing of the fleecy clouds 
across the sky, betokened that there had been such 
a gale overnight. But the coast around Wide- 
mouth was strewn with wreckage ; and as the tide 


! came in, the waves' cast up many lifeless forms. 
Kind hearts and sympathetic hands tended these, 
washed the salt spray from the faces, and dis- 
entangled the matte<l hair. In the course of the 
day, a piece of timber came ashore, evidently the 
bow-plank of some boat, and upon it they found 
the word Tuscany, 


THE DANELAND OP ESSEX. 

PnoM the mouth of the Thames at Shoeburv- 
ness, for a distance of (sight miles in a straight 
line as far as Foulness Point, the coast is like 
the many-coloured pattern of a carpet, in which 
patches and uneven-shaped stretches of bright green 
fields and yellow coi'iihnid are woven with ‘ gores ’ 
and reaches, fords and patches of water, glancing 
brightly blue or dull and muddy us they are far 
from or nigh the slielving loamy shore. The shallow 
depth of these stretches of water leaves more or 
less extensive tracts of ‘ saltings ’ (uncovered land) 
beyond the sea-walls of these islands at low-water, 
which form fruitful spat or oyster-breeding 
grounds; the waters themselves yield an abund- 
ance of many kinds of fish ; while land and water 
ore the home and haunt of untold wild-birds. In 
this maze of diminutive continents and islands, 
oceans and rivers, only the skill of man has 
availed, by means of artificial sea-walls — beyond 
which the land lies two feet below high-water 
murk — to win a bit of arable soil and a dwell ing- 
stead from the maw of tlie ever-grasping sea. The 
six islands which exist within this area range from 
two and a half miles to thiiieen miles in cir- 
cumference, and are called respectively — Ilushly 
Island, Potton Island, Havengore Island, New 
England Island, Wallaa Ey, and Foulness 
Island. 

From the mouth of the river Crouch and 
Foulness Point to Sales Point* tlie features of the 
land are unlike the foregoing, the coast running 
in a straight line ; but beyond and from Sales 
Point and the mouth of the Black water River, 
right away northward, tlie natural characteristics 
offer the same mingled outlook of water and land — 
long creeks and gores giving ready access inland ; 
while two features distinguish all the eastern 
coast — namely, the extreme shallowness of the 
water, and the distance to which the tides 
recede. The eastern coast of England, indeed, 
gradually shelves away towards the Dutch coast, 
the greatest depth of water in mid-ocean being 
no more than one hundred and eighty feet. 

* Broads’ is the appropmte designation which 
the extensive tracts of comparatively shtdiow 
waters bear when the tide is in ; while the 
vast expanses of sand or mud left bore bv 
the outgoing tide arc called ^ffuts,’ through which 
run many clear water fareways, called ‘ swatch 
ways, by means of which the hardy fisher- 
folk wend a speedy course from point to point 
or from town to town ; but woe betide him 
who is caught in them, unaware of their special 
dangers ! Wlien the tide is out, the landfolks on 
foot, and horses and carts, go from one part of 
the coast to another on the dry bed of the ocean ; 
one such high-road, starting from Great Wakering 
and ending at Foulness Island, bearing to the 
modem Englishman the puzzling name of Great 
Wak(^ring Stairs (from Anglo-Saxon stoker, a stair, 
used in the sense of a ‘ footway ’). 
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As one advances overland into this region, he 
unconsciouslj begins to feel that he is entering | 
a strange district. Words occur here and there, ! 
in town names and folk-speech, which at once | 
arrest the student of wora-lore. In the name I 
Wallas Ey he recognises the Anglo-Saxon for | 
I island of the strangers or foreigners,* Waker- 
ing (Great and Little) lies directly before him. 
What is the meaning of ‘Waker-ingl* Surely 
the possession of the Waker or Vikings ! and 
the mind instantly recalls the name of Here- 
ward the Wake, or, as the Norman-French 
manuscript gives it, ^Hereward le Wake.* Wake, 
Wickin^, and Viking are thus synonymous terms ; 
and this is the description of the strangers 
indicated by the name of Wallas Ey — namely. 
Vikings or Danes. 

Here, then, were settlements of the Vikings, 
and on the mainland too. One looks for traces 
of a fortification. There are none; the towns 
are plain, undefended and indefensible hamlets 
on a flat shore, their only protection the sea and 
a tidal river on two sides. Could this be the 
outpost of an invading force in a hostile country ? 
No ; it is not an outpost ; it is a settlemont, 
pure and simple. But traces of Danish forts 
are not wanting. Arc there not away to the 
left at Shocburyneas the remains of a Danish 
intrenchmentl and the Saxon Chronicle sjieaks 
of another, farther on in the same direction, 
at Beamfleet, between Southend and Leigh ; 
while, still higher up the Thames, the remem- 
brance of Cnut*s peculiar dike-forU survives in 
the name of Gravesend (Dan. grave^ to dig). To the 
right of us there is an intrenchment just b(‘yoiid 
the church at Canewdon. Tivo mih*s farther to 
the west there are Ashingdoii (Assa-tfm ) — where 
Cnut overthrew Edmund Ironside — and Battle 
Bridge, and Beacon Hill, where tra<lition8 of in- 
trcnchmentiS and battles are handed down to us ; 
while ten miles from Canewdon, across the Roach, 
and twenty miles from the coast, beyond the Roman 
town of Maldon and wnthin four miles of Chelms- 
ford, there is Danbury — the ‘burgh* or strong- 
hold of the Danes, situated on one of the highest 
hills of Essex ; not to speak of the inaTiy fast- 
nesses along the cojist northw\ards, smdi as the 
dike-fort at Dungeness ; or Canewdon itself— 
the ‘tun of Cnut* (Canati doinns ) — where the 
leader himself for some length of time held his 
coui’t, and whence he directed the operations of 
his forces until he finally succeeded in ousting 
his Saxon rival and seizing the throne. Here, 
then, we arc truly in Daneland ! 

Standing on the sea-wall of one of these islands 
-—say Havengore Island — the eye insbintly takes 
in the whole advantage of this mingled land and 
water ‘ biet * for such warfare as that of the Danes. 
This long ‘gore * of water — Havengore — thrusting 
its wedge-like shape through these low» lands, at 
this moment full with the risen tide, yielded a 
ready haven to the long ships of the Vikings, 
creeping shorewards from out the misty night- 
shades of the eastern sea, the land of the Angles 
etui glinting with the beams of the westering 
sun. The irregular banks of these islands — now 
uniformly begirt by an artificial sea-wall, then, 
more irregular still — shielded them from all out- 
look from the fastlond; while among their hills 
and dunes, an army might lie safely hidden ; there 
they could matiu'e nt their leisure tlicir plans of 


attack on the peaceful unsuspecting dwellers on 
the near fastland, or more distant expeditions 
inland up the Crouch oir the Roach, as far as 
Rochford or Battle Bridge, or even beyond. 

With the islands as so convenient a base, the 
Vikings were able to ripen something more than 
mere schemes of plunder ; and thus we see they 
gradually spread inland, securing themselves with , 
a ‘burg,* ‘oury,’ or fort, here and there, com- 
manding or overawing some town or district, 
such as Danbury, midway between Chelmsford and 
Maldon ; or guarding thedr communication near 
waterways, as at Tollesbury, Canewdon, Ashingdon, 
and Beacon Hill. The systematic and thorough 
nature of their conquests is evinced by their 
thickly-strewn chain of forts, as also by the fact 
that Danish setthmieiits and towns were able to 
grow up in the rear of these forts, their dwelltirs 
in some cases significantly distinguished by their 
appellations, as Great and Little Wakering (before 
mentioned); and Great and Little Wigborough ; 
Wickham near Piirhiigh, and Wickham beyond 
the Blackwater ; and Walsingham farther on along 
the coiist. Others arc only obliquelv indicated as 
distinctively Danish, as, lor example, Snoreham, 
Ulting, and Asheldham. But a large inblending 
of Danish blood must have taken place in all 
the towns taken by them, as well as, more or 
less, over all the between-lying open land, traces 
of which may even now still be seen in the strong 
survival of Danish surnames. 

In the single long street wliicli forms Canewdon, 
very little is seen to attest its former importence. 
‘It was, hut is not,* is the fitting description of 
the town now, its greatest attractiim being its 
church, the stone shields with royal leopards and 
the fleurs de lis adorning its chief front speaking 
to its former eminence. It was formerly a haven 
of some trad(* ; but the reclaiming of land from 
the river has left it high and dry, juid its trade 
has gone elsewhere— to Maldon or London, per- 
haps. Within the church, the bells of thti year 
1000, the fragment of a carved oaken seat-back 
stowed away in a corner, and the records of liberal 
bequests of charitable persons painted on the 
walls — most of them now, alas ! diverted to alien 
uses or persons — tell the tale of former wealth 
and thrift ; while a stray iiuillioned window in 
cottxge and farmhouse here and* there outside, 
affirms again the same tale. P'e.w traces, if an}', 
of the intrenchment beyond the church are to 
be found, the plough having passed over it, as 
well as over the steads where stood the rest of 
the former houses of the township. A tombstone 
catchers the eye with the name of ‘ Swayne,* and 
from the tower and roof of the church, a fine 
view can be obteined of the country around. 
Ashingdon can be easily seen, not two miles 
distant — the stead where a bloody and decisive 
battle was fought between Cnut and Edinuiul 
Ironside ; and the church of Hockley, just seen 
to the left, was erected by the former in com- 
memoration of his victory. 

As one nears Ashingdon between seven and 
eight o’clock of an autumn morning, on the way 
to Great Fambridge, the ‘tun* stands up and 
out of the plain a steep truncated sugar-loaf, 
resplendent in rich emerald and gold, and darkly 
waving leafage of trees, with which it is overgrown. 

It is the highest ground for miles around, and 
not five minutes’ walk in a straight line from 
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the Crouch River, which even at low- water 
presents an expanse as broad as the Thames at 
London Bridge. 

We have followed the steps of the first 
conquests of the Danes, from an occasional 
visit to havens for harbourage in bad weather i 
or in search of plunder, to their grasping of j 
the inlets and islands, to their winning of a ’ 
foothold on the fastland, to their steady advance 
towuids their one prominent goal— the head ' 
town of the land. At tlie beginning, their first ; 
lonely visits and settlements were overlooked or 
despised by the Saxons, and their early advances 
only irregnilai’ly and weakly withstood ; but 
thtiir persistent advance, strengthened by ever- 
renewed reinforeements from the great Teutonic 
continent behind them, and partly helped by 
nmcli in common in tlieir Saxon kinsmen, at 
length ripening into general atbiek, became 
irresistible, the outcome being the Danish con- 
([uest of England, which has moulded the national 
habits, tendencies, and speech more deeply than 
is commonly thought. 

8ave in the Roman colonies and other neigh- 
bourhoods, the lamlfolks in the length iind breadth 
of the Essex seaboard bespeak the pure Teutonic 
type — stalwart, well set, fair-haired men and 
'women, with fine pr<jliles, Roman noses, cl(‘ar 
blue eyes, and with an open and frank lo<»k, 
ready-speaking and cheery. Here also may be 
seen the antithesis of tlie fair men — the descend- 
ants of the primitive Oelts, or nn)re probably 
of the Romano-CJeltic settlers ; short, dark -haired, 
small ‘bullet ’-headed men ; some abnormally fat ; 
in conversation dry and terse ; a hasty and ex- 
citable race, bearing all the marks of their (’dtic 
blood. This type is in a minority here among 
the islands and along this coast ; hut at the 
Roman stations of (Jhelmsford and Colchester 
they form nine-tenths of the population ; and one, 
without much stretcli of the iiiiugination, can 
fancy himself in a contimmtal town. But even 
in these, as we may term them, high seats of the 
(Jeltic race, such characteristic Teutonic names 
as, Harold, Seax, Ketle, Sibhald, Bahlwin, Bond, 
Nevard (recalling Nel'ard of the prose Edda), 
Everard, Harvard, and Rand, point to the over 
loixlship of the fair-haired men ; while the occur- 
mic.e of such diminutives os liuj el, d — Pamplin, 
Willet, Codlin, &c. — emphasises a bodily char- 
acteristic of the dark and subjugated race. 

The peculiarities of dialect marked here betray, 
in the cases of individual words, ns also in the 

i )articular utterance of common Teutonic word^ a 
lanish influence. Thus, the Danish suppression 
of the initial w is shown in such phrases as — ‘I 
ont ’ (I won’t) ; ‘ I n’ont youm ’ (I lu w’ant yours), 
&c. ; while the Frisian adveru and adjective 
‘onebit,’ ‘tweebit’ (once, twice) are represented 
in the phrase, ‘ It was hanging here onebit.’ 

Seated at a common deal table in an inn 
not far from the Crouch River, in company, 
in true primitive wise, with the landlord ami 
landlady and their customers — the one at one 
end discussing their ale and bread-and-chee.8e, 
and the other at the other end their cold fowd 
and the usual accessories of a plain breakfast — 
the talk of the farm-labourers with the landlord 
and among themselves, once commonly spoken 
all over this tract, if not — with modifications — 
over most part of England, sounds like a strange 


tongue, until the car becomes accustomed to it ; 
it is not unmusical, though rough. ‘He waant 
t* kna we’er he gan o’er” (He wants to know 
whether he has gone over), alluding to the ferry 
and an absentee ; and, ‘ lie got pied off ’cos 
he didn’t prick the ground* (He got paid off 
because he didn’t prick the ground — that is, 
w'ork liard enough). The question as to wdiether 
one would take some further refreshments called 
forth: ‘Yant agoin* t’ ha’ any mo” (I ain’t 
agoing to have any more). A friendly offer 
was declined with: ‘I n’ont youm;’ and ‘You 
stop here, oud chap.* Presently entering into the 
tall:, by asking the meaning of some half-under- 
stood words used, the landlord becoming the 
go-between, and by dint of heedfully shuuuing 
words of Latin origin, and helping myself with 
an occasional Norsti or German translation, I pre- 
sently earned the unexpected meed of praise from 
one of them : ‘You speak our speech wonnerful 
good, zur ! ’ which sounded to my ears more 
greteful than tlie praises of a Professor, and led 
me to repeat the question I have so often put 
to my.self — Why should there be a gulf betw'een 
the expi'cssive 'J''eu tonic speech of our forefathers 
and modem speech, every day widening more and 
more? 

Of individual words many are sufliciently strik- 
ing. ‘My cabin is rather dinged,* wras the apolo^ 
of the oyster-dredger as he ushered me into his 
yawl in "Shelford Creek ; and the coincidence of 
Dengie Flats at once occurred to my mind as 
correctly describiiig the dirty nature of the loamy 
shore at low tiile, which is furthermore indicated 
ill a second name given to it, namely, the Black- 
grounds. Key Sands and Key Gut recall the 
Danish ‘ reie,’ a shrimp, W'hich is the exact descrip- 
tion of the special yield of that part of the coast, 
and not, as might be supposed, the ray-fish, genus 
raia. ‘Gore’ is a narrow trianguhir stretch of 
water or narrow land])ath. 

Certain naiTow' fareways wdiich seam the sands 
at low tide, and by means of which long round- 
about distances are savecl, are called on the 
south side, of the Roach ‘ swatch ’-ways, but 
beyond the Crouch ‘ swash ’-ways. The^ name 
is also applied to any sudden collection of 
w'ater after rains, and undoubtedly answers 
to a Scandinavian wonl wliich is still repre- 
sented in the provincial Norse svakkay and i)ro- 
vincial Swedish svasskay both signifying to moke 
a splashing noi.se ns M’heii one walks through 
-water or mud. In the sound of ‘chipping* 
[market, akin to ‘to cliop* (barter); ‘che^,* a 
market, ‘ (fiieapside,* &o.], so often found in Essex, 
we have the soltened form of the hard k still left 
in the Danish Icjnbc, to buy, and in the native 
name of Copenhagen — Kj()benhuvn, whicdi Pro- 
fessor SteplieiiR, in the Eimlish books which he 
publishes at that place, delights to print on his 
title-pages as ‘ Chcapiughaven.’ 

‘ Went * or ‘ wont ’ in the south of England, as 
is well known, is equivalent to ‘turning,* and 
is from ‘wend,’ ‘to go,’ which ori^^innlly meant 
‘to turn.’ It is less often met with in Essex. 
Another word takes its sieutl. On asking my way 
of a wayfarer, just before entering Maldon on 
foot, I got the following answer: ‘Ye ga alang 
here : ye coom to fower leats. T’ one gaes t’ toun ; 

t’other t’ Tend ring Hundred; t’other ’ I 

forget where. The word ‘leat’ at once struck 
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me, and recalled the beginning lines of Siiorre 
Stuideson’fl S^a of Olaf Tryggvesson : ‘Jomvik- 
ingar heldu lithi sinu til Limafjarthar og sigldu 
thatan ut a hafit ok hofthu sex tig skipa ok koma 
uton at Ogthum’ [Jom vikings held their Icat 
(course) until LimcK>rth, and sailed thence out in 
the haw (sea), and had sixty ships, and came 
without to Ogthuinl. Tliis useful literary wokI 
still outlives in English in ‘wator-lcat,* and j 
perhaps in ‘Icet court* (perambulating court or 
circuit), and in a different dialect shape in 
lodestar, lodestone, lode (a course or vein of ore) ; 
Crickladc, Lechlade, &c. All these forms are 
directly from the A.S. Idd, ‘a way,’ ‘a path,’ 
which is cognate with the Scandinavian Zed, of 
the same meaning, and with whicli our English 
verb ‘ to lead ’ is closely connected. The Icelandic 
‘haf-it’ — the haw — mentioned in tlui foregoing 
quotation, is also present in Essex in the name of 
tne town of Harwich — ansivering to Danish 
vig, and Swedish Haf-vik (‘ sea-bay ’), and may he 
said to yield another link binding Iceland in the 
far north, England, and the Scandinavian con- 
tinent, in one bond of kinship. 

That old * weal’s ’ die ham has been often said. 
But off Potton Island I lighted upon a small boat 
of unusual shape, the stem and stem posts ending 
in posts a foot or more above the gunwales. Such 
boats are still to be seen in use on the fiords and 
sounds of Norway ; and rcprcscntaticms of similar 
ones are depicted in the Bayeux Tapestry as made 
use of alike by the fleets of Harold aiut William. 
This particular boat may have been built only 
yester<lay, or it may have seen hun<lreds of years 
of ‘eld ;* but its special shape indicated its origin, 
and pointed the finger over the eastern sea to that 
great Northland wnence, eight hundred years or 
more ago, the fom lathers of these island folk 
sought the island of Brihiin. 

Such scattered and individually trifling jottings 
as these, picked up at random from speech, and 
customs, and circumstances, looked at indepen- 
dently, may be deemed of small or no worth ; but 
gathered together link with link, form a chain of 
evidence enabling us to read the deeds and trace 
the footsteps of our Danish forefathers, even 
though sundered from us by the flight of nearly 
a thousand years of time. 

CURIOUS MARRIAGE ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Well might the newly married bride in the days 
of the ScoU Magatymcy os she cut up the last num- 
ber, ask, in the words of Juliet: ‘What says 
he of our marriage, what of that?* Would slic 
be desigmited ‘ a charming young lady ? * or would 
the amount of her dowry alone be stated ? thus 
insinuating that slie had no personal charms. 
Would her age and that of her husband be given, 
displaying their disparity? Would there be any 
reference to her former lovers or husbands? Or 
generally, what observations would be made about 
the ceremony, or criticisms offered of herself or 
husband ? Such might have been the thoughts 
of a bride in the eighteenth century, as she 
scanned the List of Marriages, curious to see 
what account her friends had sent for publication. 
In many cases, no doubt, the brief paragraph sent 
by the bridegroom himself would be printed; 
but if any other account were sent containing 
some good-natured gossip about the events we 


may be certain the latter would have the prefer- 
ence. 

A pleasing feature of these old gossiping notices 
is, that none of them contain any slanderous or 
malicious statements, although there was every 
danger of their doing so ; and in no case, so far 
as our examination has gone, have the editom 
ever been under the necessity of apologising, or 
retracting a statement. In a few cases, the 
annoum’cmont of the death of some great per- 
sonage is admitted to have been pr(*mature ; but 
such mistakes occur even nowadays. Sometimes, 
no doubt, the publication of some of the facts 
may not have been very palatable to the persons 
interested, but being in all probability true, could 
not honestly be contradicted. No doubt, thc’se 
marriage gossips were highly relished by the 
young ladies of the period, although not perhaps 
m every case for the reason given in a poem on 
the newspaper, which appeamd in the Edinburgh 
Courant of Januai*y Ifl, 1826 ; 

‘I want sorno marriago news/ says Miss ; 

‘ It constitutes my highest bliss 
'J’o hear of weddings plenty ; 

For in a time of general rain, 

None suffer from a drought, ^tis plain. 

At leiust, not one in twenty.’ 

All the extracts that follow arc from the Scots 
Magazine^ jmd 'vve may state that we have selected 
some notices on account of the curious information 
they contein, and others as specimiuis of a quaint 
style of announcement no longer to be met with 
in this country. 

Mrs Grundy has declared that May shall not 
wed December witho\it incurring her severe dis- 
pleasure. When such a marriage took jdace it 
was usually recorded in some such way as this ; 
‘22 August [1782]. At Bath, (Japt Hamilton, aged 
thirty, to Mrs Monson, a lady of rank and fortune, 
aged eighty-five.* .There could scarcely be a greater 
distance between the ages of a married couple 
than eighty years, so we may copy tlie record 
that in Februaiy 17G9 there was married ‘ Robert 
Judge, Eso., of Cboksburgh, Ireland, a^ed ninety- 
five, to Miss Anne Nugent, aged filteen. He 
served in King Williams wars, and received a 
ball in his nose.* Particulars of height, as well 
also as of age, fortune, and length of courtship, 
WTre often given: ‘Dec. |1775]. At York, Mr 
Thomas, a grenadier in the Yorkshire Militia, 
six feet two inches high, to Miss Hannah Teiiniuk 
of Clearlam, three feet two inches high, with a 
fortune of five thousand pounds.* 

‘5 April [17851. At Ripley Church, Mr Robert 
Long, tp Miss H. Reynard.* There is an c(|ual 
disparity of age and size in this couple ; the 
bridegroom being thirty-seven years of age, and 
more than six feet high ; the bride twenty years 
old, and little moi’e than three feet high. 

The paragrapli recording the marriage, in 1779, 
of a couple aged respectively eighty and eighty- 
five, concludes thus: ‘And what is still more 
remarkable, there has been a courtship carried 
on betwixt them for more than sixty years.* 

What Mrs Grundy said and did upon particular 
occasions, may he learned from the following : 
‘22 Sept. [1783]. John Harrison, of Cowi^, 
Yorkshire, aged one hundred and one, to Ann 
Hephonstall, aged ninety-eight; the bride*B maid 
was seventy-four, and the bridegroom’s man 
eighty-three. They were attended by the greatest 
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concourse of people to and from llie church that 
ever was known upon such an occasion. The 
lady he has now token to he his bride is the 
fourth wife within the space of two years and a 
few months.* — * 6 Dec. [1784], At St Bees, Cum- 
berland, Mr Jeremiah Buie, aged nineteen, to 
Miss Hannah Hodgson, widow, aged sixty-one, 
being the fourth time she has honoured the 
marriage register-book with her name. In the 
evening, several of the relations by her former 
husbands went to the apartments of the new- 
married couple to pay their respects to their 
young ^ndlather ; a great number of the neigh- 
bours also attended on the occasion to congratulate 
him on the prudent choice he had made, loudly 
applauding that philosophic disposition which 
would prefer the ripened charms of threescore — 
which cannot possibly suffer by change — to the 
blooming beauties of youth, which are khowm to be 
as fading as any flowers in the wild field of nature.* 

Sometimes a wedding has a more painful con- 
clusion : ‘Langholm, dan. 28 [1776]. On Friday 
last were married at Billholmbum, near this 
place, William Duncan and Elizabeth Graham. 
Tliere was present upon the occasion a very 
considerable company. The afternoon w.'is spent 
in decent mirth, with the usual ceremonies on 
such an occasion. On the morning following, 
the friends came to visit them, and found them 
in perfect health and good spirits. But alas ! 
how uncertain is every earthly enjoym<*nt ! The 
bride was seized with a colic about eleven 
o*clock, which carried her off about ten this 
morning. I dare not attempt to describe the 
brid- groom’s situation, but shall leave that to 
readers of feeling.* 

Compared with the tone of the above, there is 
a callous look about the conduct of ‘an eminent 
farmer’ and Miss Micklethwaite, who wdion at 
church getting married, ‘ at the same time ordered 
the sexton to make a grave for the interment of 
the lady’s father, then de-Jid.* 

In our next example, it would appear that the 
extensive connubial experience of his neighbours 
is made the excuse for the reverend gentleman’s 
‘fourth wenture,* os the elder Mr Weller would 
have said: ‘5 Aug. [1751]. The Rev. Mr John 
Pugh, of Cardiganshire, married to his fourth 
wife, llis next-door neighbours on each side are 
married, the one to his fifth wife, and the other 
to his third.’ A different reason was given by 
one William iven, who in 1778 is said to liave 
died at the age of one hundred and fifteen. ‘ He 
was remarkably cheerful, and frecnicntly heard 
singing. He married four wives, the lust when 
in his one hundred and fifth year.’ 

Hero is about an old man "who cnnld not 
remember a deceased wife’s name. To him it was 
probably like the name of Southey’s Russian 
general : 

A name which you may know hy sight veiy well. 

But which no one can speak and no one can telL 

‘,3 Nov. [1775]. At Dalkeith, David Wilson, 
journeyman gardener, to Catherine Craw, aged 
forty, nis fifth wife. He is seventy-one years of 
age. His first wife was a Dutchwoman, whose 
name he has forgot ; the others were Scots- 
women.’ 

Gretna-Green marriages,^ or those with a tinge 
of romance about them, have always been of 


great interest to tlie fair sex. Here are several 
accounts of such matches. ‘22 Oct. [1784]. 
Charles Aplin Fowey, Esq., of Qrosvenor Streep 
to Miss Englis of Worcestershire. The match 
was occasioned by a highwayman stopping a 
.st.Tger.oach in which the gentleman and lily hap- 
pened to be passengers, and the gallant behaviour 
of the former won the heart of the latter.’ 

‘Sept, [1781]. At Ostend, Capt. Roche, aged 
forty, to the eldest daughter oif the late Sir 
Geoi*ge Wombwell, Bt., aged sixteen, just from 
a boarding-school, with an independent fortune 
of twelve thousand pounds in possession, and as 
much more in reversion on the death of her 
mother.* The next pariigrapli in the magazine 
records the marriage of a widow of thirty-eight 
to a youth of seventeen, who was heir to a fortune 
of one huiulretl thousand pounds. The ceremony 
took place at Gretna Green. 

‘On Saturday, October 28 [1775], ai'rived at 
Newcastle, £i‘om a matrimonial jaunt to Gretna 
Green, Edward Gould, Esq., of Woodham- 
Mansfield, Nottinghamshire, an oflScer in the 
4th Regiment of Foot, and Lady Barbara 
Yelvertoii, only daughtor of the Earl of Sussex, 
aged 8ixte(‘n, with a fortune of forty thousand 
pounds. The next morning, the new-married 
couple set forward for the south.’ 

A novelist in want of a plot may get a few 
hints from the following condensed romance : 
‘26 July [1775]. John Keridcr, a labouring 
and married man, was impressed as a soldier in 
the year 1741 ; he became a French prisoner, 
but made bis escape, and settled in Germany, 
where lie married and buried two wives. After 
thirty-three y(‘.ar8’ absence, he came to England, 
and found nis first wife by mere accident last 
week selling fruit in Oxford Road. She had 
buried two husbands in the time ; and being 
both disengaged, they willingly renowned their 
former coiiiioc.tion.’ 

The lady mentioned in our next quotation 
gave practicjil proof' that she was perfectly free 
from sectarianism. ‘Feb. [J78.5]. At Newcastle, 
IMr Silvertoji, to Mrs I’caisou. This is the 
third time tJiis lady lias hern before the altar 
in the character of a bride, and there has been 
something remarkable ‘ in each of her three 
connubial engagements, lliu* first husband was 
a Quaker ; her second, a Roman Catholic ; and 
lier third, a Protestant of the Established Church. 
Every husband was twice her age ; at sixteen, 
she married a gentleman of thirty-two ; at thirty, 
she took one of sixty ; and now, at forty-two, 
she is united to a gentleman of eighty-four.’ 

In April 1782, there were married at Great 
Milton, Oxfordshire, ‘two bLacks, natives of India, 
and servants to C. Jones, Esq. The manner in 
which the wedding was conducted carried with 
it the air of Eastern grandeur ; both arriving at 
the church in a very elegant carriage, and 
atteuded by a black servant; and what added 
not a little to the novelty of the scene, the 
bride, who was magnificently attired, was given 
awuiy by one of her own countrymen, named 
llyder Ally.’ 

In 1787, we are told, ‘a rich Jew’s wedding* 
took place in London. ‘ It was kept in state for 
seven days, during which time the bride and 
bridegroom, seated under a rich canopy, received 
the compliments of their friends for each day. 
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all whicli are to be returned in due form. The 
room at night was splendidly illuminated, and 
the bride sparkled in diamonds. The street was 
lined with coaches from noon till night.* In the 
account of another Jewish wedding, it is stated 
that there was a bull in the evening; *and 
perhaps a more beautiful assembly of the female 
|>art of the tribe of Abraham was never seen 
on such an occasion.* 

Marriage announcements like the following 
are happily rare: ‘13 July [1772]. At Boston, 
Lincolnshire, Mr William Staines. He was so 
extremely ill, that he was obliged to be carried 
to the church in a sedan-chair. He died on the 
ICth, was buried on the 17th, and his widow 
was married again on the 30tli.* 

SNAKE-HANDLING. 

An Anglo-Indian who sends us the following 
notes on snake-handling says : 

Apropos of Dr Stradling’s interesting Snake 
Anecdotes in your Journal (Nos. 006 and 9C9), 

1 send you a note illustrative of the danger of 
handling certain kinds of snakes. Out here, indi- 
viduals of one sect of fakirs — religious mendicants 
— are frequently met with, weiiring young and 
tome pythons as necklaces. One such animal 
took the fancy of an ofUcer, and for a few rupees 
was transferred from the fakir’s neck to his ; and 
for some time both were on very good terms. 
One day our friend sat down to break Cast with 
the python round his nock, a thing he had never 
before done ; the tail of the animal came across 
the arm of the chair, and instinctively coiled 
round it. The leverage thus obtained seemed to 
revive its memories of victim-squeezing, and in 
a moment the oilicer was in the pangs of strangu- 
lation, bound fast to his chair, and the awful 
coil of the python round his neck. But in that 
supreme moment of horror appalling, he retaiiie<l 
his nerve; with his left hand he .seized the 
reptile’s head, and with his right grasped a table- 
knife, and was just able to inflict a gash behind 
its head ; and then the suffocating coils fell slack. 
The officer was afterwards found prostrate on 
the floor in a dead -faint, from which he only 
recovered to be seized with brain-fever, the 
delirium of which was entirely occupied with 
encounters with monstrous serjients. In course 
of time he recovered ; but no one could rcccig- 
iiise in that pallid, grayheaded, and careworn 
shadow of a man, the once stalwart, hearty, 
and enthusiastic^ sportsman. 

Another note to illustrate the extreme dangc*r 
of handling even dead snakes. Major Dennys, 
a police-officer in the Central Provinces, was 
recently out shooting, and killed a large cobra. 
Ilis companion asked to see its poison-fangs ; and 
Major Dennys seizing the head with one hand, 
opened its jaws with the other tti exhibit the 
fangs, which, in the approaching rigidity of death, 
closed on his finger. Aware of his awful risk, 
he sucked his finger, and hastened home. But all 
assistance was unavailing ; he died in three hours. 

I once kept and freely handled a snake declared 
to he innocuous ; it escaped, and after much 
searching, could not be found. Presently my 
boy ran up with tears in his eyes, declaring that 
his three pet rabbits were all dead ; and true 
enough, they were so, and quite rigid. Coiled j 


up in the hutch was the missing snake which 
iny boy and I had so frequently handled ! 

The handling of snakes is often unavoidably 
forced upon us by the extraordinary, and ofteii- 
times incomprehensible positions in which snakes 
are frequently encountered. We are apt to fancy 
that snakes arc essentially grovelling creatures, for- 
getting that thedr ventral scales give them admir- 
able facilities for climbing. Unless you recognise 
this fact, it is difficult to understand bow snakes 
get into the roofs of up-country bungalows, which 
arc supported by smooth and whitew'ashed walls 
and pillars ; how you meet them on the upper 
shelves of your bookcases, or in other apparently 
inaccessible situations. 

* But when you meet snakes in the act of ascend- 
ing trees, and apparently with nothing to hold 
on by, you are resigned to your fate, and are 
prepared for sanguine encounters anywliere and 
everywhere. If you are a lady, you must not be 
surprised — as my wife was — at u deadly sniike 
dropping out bf the sleeve of your velvet jacket, 
wliicli your ayah was helping you on with, that 
i jacket having previously hung from a wall-peg, 
leaving it three or four ft^it from the ground. 
Nor, if you are going out calling, must you he 
astonislied if a cobra looks in upon you from the 
double roof of your brougham. How did the 
one snake ascend the smooth wall and get into 
the jacket? how did the other pass up the smooth 
and glass-like sides or wheels of the brougham 
and get into its double roof? 

I might adduce illustrations by the score of 
these strange rencontres, and they sliow us how 
Avcj must always be on our guard against snakes. 
Yet it is marvellous that, among Europeans, we 
very rarely hear of deaths from snake-bite, while 
the hare feet and legs of njitives leave; them fre- 
quently and fatidly open to attack. 

AN AUTUMN HOUR, 
than the glow of June was in the branch 
^VJ»crcon tlu* low sun burnoil, yet here and there 
Lightly the brown leaf swayed in air and foil ; 

And for sweet songs of suromor not a sound 
Was heard save wliispers of the wandering wind. 

An hour too bright for sorrow, yet too sad 
For exultation ; where two Seasons met : 

Autumn, her basket full of golden fruit, 

At distance hailed by Winter’s frozen beard ; 

Like perfect life which sees the end not far. 

Yet wa.4 the hour a joy, and what would be 
Dimmed not the present, nor destroyed the peace 
That filled all nature. When the high bill-top 
I climbed, all fair and wide the landscape show-ed, 
And the fresh wind chased darksome thoughts away. 
Up in the sky, snow-mountains of the clouds 
A mightier gale drove swiftly, while belovr 
Alternate fields were brightened and grew dim ; 

And all the vales and gentle hills appeared 
Soft undulations of a heaving sea, 

Whereof some gay crests only caught the sun. 

The rest were swayed in shadow and green gloom. 

Down from the summits and the wooded slopes, 
Through the rich forest, by the silent fields, 

I took my homeward way, with heart that praised 
The sweetness of the peaceful autumn-time. 

Which, after labour ended, breathes of Rest. 

Taysxdb.- 
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FAIMALI THE LTON-TAMEB. 
The auLjugation of tlio groat oariiivora lias always 
bean one of the ambitious of niaii, as the last 
proof of his dominion over the brute creation. 
Nor is the modem lioii-tfimer without a royal 
prototype in his perilous career, if we may trust 
the story that Sardaiiapalus on one occasion 
asserted his authority over the monarch of the 
desert as successfully as over his hunian subjects. 
The beast-tamers of classical ai\tiquity were gene- 
rally Africans ; but the first to rise to eminence 
ill more recent times was a Dutchman of the. 
name of Martin, an cx-sailor, a man of small 
stature, but firmly knit, who made a sensation in 
J^aris ill a piece called Tlie Lions of Mysore. The 
great interest of these dramas is the narrowness 
of the line dividing the fictitious irom the I'cal 
tragedy, and the evcr-pi*eseiit possibility of a 
terrible d^oiiement, occasionally realised. Such a 
catastrophe was enacted in i)rescncc of a London 
audience, when Van Auiburgh’s daughter, the 
unfortunate Lion Queen, was torn to pieces by an 
animal with which she was ptirforming at the 
Alhambra. The Hippodrome, of Paris witnessed a 
similar spectacle in the death of the Spaniard 
Lucas, who had the rashness to go into the Horns* 
cage when excited by drink, and expiated his 
imprudence with his life. A lad of eighteen 
ventured into the. inclosure and brought out his 
mangled remains ; he was decorated by the 
Emperor, but lost his reason from the mental 
strain of the moment. Charles the lion-tamer, 
on the other hand, commonly reported as a 
victim of his art, died peacefully of consump- 
tion, the disease to which, strange to say, the 
greater number of those who follow this profession 
succumb. 

It is a way of life which, despite its ter- 
rors, has a strange fascination for those endowed 
by nature with the exceptional organisation re- 
quired for it ; while it seems to have as great a 
foscination for the thousands^who frequent ‘ wild- 
beast shows’ for the purpose of witnessing the 
animals ‘put through their performances.’ The 


adventures arc narrated in an amusing little 
volume by Signor Paolo Mantegazza, who professes 
to have heard them from his own lips. 

Faimali was the youngest of nine children, and 
Avas born at (Iroparello, a village in the province 
of Piacciiiza, on August 25, 1826, of honest peasant- 
folk. At a very eai*ly age he develoi)cd a passion 
for travel and adv(*nture, which made the mono- 
tony of rural lile. intolerable. Some sense of 
duty, some feeling of filial attachment, struggled 
for a while with the restless s])irit within him, 
and he plodded on through the same round of 
daily tasks, hounded by the same horizon, until 
the attraction of the vague possibilities that lay 
beyond, hecame irresistible to his childish imagina- 
tion. He AVius but nine years old Avheii the dream- 
world of the strange! unknown drcAv him out of 
his real life*, to seek it somehow ; and Avith six 
francs in his pocket, lit! left his home, and pre- 
sented himself, a small AV’^ayfarer, to the syndic 
of Gropandlo to demand a passport for France. 
The syndic trcateel the recpicst as a joke, and 
playfully threatcneel te) sene I tlie ap]')]icaiit to the 
galleys, Avhereiipon the boy replied that thieves 
were sent to the galleys, but that he Avas an honest 
felloAV, anel wanteMl a j^iissporL When the syndic 
still refiiseel te> consider tlu! matter seriously, 
Fjiimali declared that he woulel make a pass- 
]>e)rt for himself ; anel Avith this defiance started 
on his travels. 

He took the way of Piedinemt, passing through 
Bohhio to Alessjuidria, and so, by the long defiles 
of the Val d’Aosta, np to the cA’^erlasting snows of 
the Greut St Bernarel ; then down the Alpine 
steeps to the valley of the Blione, and across 
SAvitzerland to Bash;. Travelling always on foot^ 
sleeping in barns, under trees, or besiele liayricks, 
his six francs, little by little, Averc spent in 
buying bread alone, and eked out when possible 
by chance jobs for travellers. From Basle he 
followed the course of the Bhine to the French 
frontier, and here, for the first time, the want of a 
passport created a difficulty. But a piteous tale 
of a father Avho had gone on with a caravan of 
Avagons, leaAdng the little laggard to follow as best 
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he could, epftened tJic hearts of the gendarmes, 
and they relaxed their officiul vigilance for once 
in favour of bo small a transgressor. His goal 
was reached ; he was in France, and Colmar, his 
first halting-place in that mysterious, land of 
promise, liappeiied to he at the time in high 
carnival. The crowded market-place was lined 
with booths and tents, outside of which, gaudy 
placards in many colourH represented the wondeis 
to be seen within. Wayworn, lean, and ragged, 
the little x>ilgrim lurked near thci canvas pavilion 
of the great circus, lieai'ing from inside, sounds of 
music, and occasional bursts of applaiise from the 
audience. 

The boy^s resolution was taken ; he asked to 
sec M. Didicr, the proprietor of the circus, and 
offered him his services as stable-boy or in any 
other capacity. The circus-master scrutinised him 
narrowly, saw something of promise, despite rags 
and starvation, in liis sinewy frame and bold 
bright eye, and accepted liiiu ns a member of liis 
troupe. Fuimali^s rise was rapid ; for, having 
been promoted at the end of two months from a 
drudge to a performer, be disLingnislied liimself 
by his agility in throwing somei'saults on bare- 
backed horses ; and during live years, in which 
he travelled through Austria, Poland, (Germany, 
and France, his salary wfis gradually increast‘d 
from zero to five hundred francs a month. He 
was fifteen when lie surprised his employer, 
M. Didier, witli a proposal to introduce a new 
artist into his compsuiy, whose unrivalled feats, 
ho declareil, would double the receipts of the 
establishment, but whose name and identity hi^ 
refused to reveal until be appeiired before tlie 
audience. The curiosity of the public was stimu- 
lated by extensive advertisements of the anony- 
mous performer ; but the mystery was cleared up 
when a Newfoundland dog, ridden by an ape, 
advanced into the aremu These animals the boy 
had secretly trained by night to personate a circus- 
stced and his rider ; which they did with such 
success as to encourage their owner to set up as 
a showman on his own account. 

He parted from M. Didicr, and received con- 
siderable salaries for the performance of bis four- 
footed actors at the principal theatres of Cracow, 
Warsaw, and Copenhagen. But the public favour 
shown to the little troupe drew down on them 
the Nemesis of overmuch prosperity, and Faimali’s 
trained monkey died of jiuison, administered by 
an envious riv^ of his master s fame. But with 
the produce of his exhibitions, he was able to 
supply himself with a fresh stock of performers, 
and to purchase in Hamburg, for three thousand 
francs, two wolves, two hyenas, and fourteen 
monkeys. For this extensive collection, some 
mode of transport was required ; so, with a pair 
of old wheels and a few loose plonks, the inde- 
fatigable proprietor constructed a rude van, pur- 
chasing for a small sum a broken-dowit ass, to 
draw the vehicle. The wretched animal, however, 
j>roving imequal 4o the task, our hero did not 


disdain to go in double harness with it, and biped 
and quadruped divided the labour between them. 
After travelling thus tlirough some country towns 
and villages, earning enough to pay for the food 
of the troupe, they were nearing Bremen, in their 
usual fashion, when a gentleman passing in his 
carriage, pulled up at sight of this singular team> 
and hailed the human half of it. He cross- 
examined Faiiiiali as to his motivti for leading 
such a life, warned liim that he would kill himself 
if he pcu*severed, recommended him to sell half 
bis four-footed comrades in preference ; and when 
the sturdy vagrant declared his determination not 
to part with one of them, finally wrote an order 
on a merchant in the town, M’hich, on 1?emg 
presented, produced a strong draught-horse. 

Faimali was now well started in his career ; 
and the proceeds of his performances in Bremen 
enabled liim to gratify a frt*sli ambition. For 
the sum of three thousand francs, he became the 
happy possessor of a l)raf*c of panthers ; and though 
ignorant of the way of dealing with his new 
acquisitions, he boldly entered tlieir cage, and 
ac-cpiired iiiimcxliate asciiiideticy over them by 
his undaunted spirit. A lion and lioness were 
the next additions to bis company, and proved 
at first equally tractable ; but during a per- 
formance at Rotterdam, the lioness, suddenly 
taking umbrage at the noise and lights of the 
thcativ, turned upon him, and fastened on the 
calf of bis leg. AVitliout betraying the mischance 
by the movement of a muscle, he quietly retired 
for a few moments, to cliiinge his damaged 
garments, and returned to continue the perform- 
ance before the audience wore conscious of any 
nniisiial interruption. It was Faimali’s principle 
never to leave a nsbellious animal finally vic- 
torious, however dearly he might have to earn his 
triumph over it. 

In Brussels, he came into collision with a rival 
artist, a German of tlie name of Schmidt, and 
emulation urged each to redouble bis efforts to 
monopolise public favour. Faimali was deter- 
mined to come off victor in the contest, and 
announced that he would enter the cage of an 
old lion which liad never been tamed, and was 
kept in liis menagerie only for the sake of its 
shaggy mane and lordly proportions. In presence 
of an overflowing audience, assembled to witness 
the feat, he presented himself in the creature*s 
den, having tiiken only the precaution of having 
it chained up previously. No sooner, however, 
did the lion note the appearance of an intruder on 
its premises, than it snapped the chain and rushed 
on, him in fury. Horror seized the spectators, 
some of whom fled terror-stricken from the sight of 


the impending catastrophe, while others shouted : 
* Enough ! enough ! * thinking the showman had 
given sufficient proof of his daring. But it was 


no sucli easy matter for him to leave the cage^ 
as the lion intercepted his passage to the door; 
and it was only by the use of the heavy whip, 
and the exercise of his own catlike agility of 
mov(>ment, that he was able to elude the clutches 
of the beast and retreat unharmed. Thunders 
of applause ensued, but he was far from satisfied 
with the part he h^ played, and was determined 
to conquer or die. Having hod the lion secured 
with a fresh chain, he again entered the cage, 
and not only confronted it, but leaped astride 
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on its back," and subdued its resistance by the 
iron grip of liis knees. The nervous strain of 
this contest produced, however, a curious physical 
effect — the loss of his hair, which had before been 
particularly thick and abundant. The result as 
regarded his rival was conclusive ; he not only 
leit Brussels immediately, but fled before Faimaii 
whenever he appeai'c-d on his track. 

The next noteworthy advcmtuitj of our hero 
was a lion-hunting expedition to Africa, to replace 
some of his animals carried off by an epidemic. 
He was about six or seven and twenty when lie 
started on this enterprise, making .Algeria his 
base of ojierations, and securing from the Frencli 
authorities the services of a gang of thirty desper- 
adoes and outlaws, for the moderate payment 
of twenty-five centimes a day jicr head. In 
his wanderings in the Saliara, Ik*, was captured 
by a tribe of nomad Arabs and taken before their 
chief. In the course of Eai mail’s crosS'(*xamina- 
tion by the latter, it transpired that he had been 
in Verdun; and the Arab immediately qu(‘stioned 
him as to a certain white-haired man who kept 
a tavern in the market-place at that town. When 
it appeared that Faiinali was on intimate terms 
with this worthy, and had often lodgt*d in his 
house, the soi-diaant Arab threw himself into 
his arms, declaring himself the son of the Verdun 
vintner ; being, in point of fact, nothing more or 
less than a French deserter. He proved a valu- 
able friend in the desert, not only giving his 
captive hospitable, e.iitcrtaiiimeiit and a present 
of a pair of lions, but also furnishing him with 
a pas.qjort to secure the amity of other tribes. 

Faimali, in a seven months’ cjiinpaign, captured 
twenty-six lions, which were taken in pitfalls 
covered with loose, boards, and baited with a live 
goat or gazelle. One night, can old lion was seen 
to fall in ; but after one loud roar, there succeeded 
a dead silence, bewildtsriug to the hunters, who 
thought their prisoner must have escaped. On 
reconnoitring carefully, however, he was found 
stone-dead in the trap, having doubtless received 
some fatal injury in the fixll ; hut the Arabs 
explained the occurrence as a voluntary suicide, 
de.claring that in grief and shame at being cap- 
tured, he had dasheil his head against the walls. 
Two of the native hunters were killed — one by 
incautiously crossing the line of fire of his 
employer’s gun ; the other, by approaching and 
setting his foot on a lion which had appai'cntly 
Buceiimbed to its wounds, but which had vihility 
enough left to seize and carry him off to the 
thicket, where no trace of either could be dis- 
covered. 

Faimali on his return to Europe turned his 
desert experiences to account, by representing a 
piece in which, with appropriate scenery of palm- 
trees and yellow sands, he played the part of an 
Ai'ab hunter giving chase to a couple of panthers. 
After the mimic death of one, lie finished hy 
rolling and flinging her apparently dead carcase 
about the stage ; but on one occasion, slightly 
luiscalculating the distance, he threw the beast 
uj)on one of his subordinates, and had a sharp 
tussle before, by the expedient of enveloping the 
animal in a blanket, he was able to detach it 
from the panic-stricken assistant. 

But the most terrible of all his battles was 
fought on the 7th April 1863, when playing with 
a tiger at Bethune. One of the audience had the 


imprudence to flinjg a piece of meat into the cage, 

I and tliough the perforimu' dexterously pushed it 
aside with his foot, it was too late, as the brute 
had smelt it and become unmanageable. Flinging 
itself on him with a savage growl, it tore off 
part of his scalp in the first oiiaet ; and thoi^h 
lie wrestleil with it, and succeeded in throwing 
it back, it came on again more furious than ever. 
A desperate alternjitivi* suggested itself to him — 
to present his left arm its fangs, while with 
all Jiis force he dealt it such a blow witli the 
heavy wliiji in his right hand, as partially to 
stupefy ami compel it to loose its hold. With 
wonderful presence of mind he escaped from the 
cage, and endured a thirty-five days’ illness before 
the wounds healed. Yet, before he was recovered, 
still disabled, and with his ai’iii in a sling, Faimali 
entered the tiger’s cage again, and stood gazing 
at it with folded arms, as it pre])ared to spring 
on him. ‘ Here 1 am,’ he said ; ‘ devour me, xf 
you like ! ’ But his demeanour cowed the savage 
creature, and iiisleatl of attacking him, it crouched 
at his feel. In Amsterdam, shortly after, at the 
request of the king, he entered the cages of all the 
beasts at the Zoological (hudciis, and appeared 
as much at home with them ns with those of his 
own collection, receiving two thousand francs for 
this exhibition of his p(jwers. A tragical circum- 
stance occurred here, which caused him much self- 
reproach. A young man of e.ighteen, the son of 
the Director of the Zooh)gical Gardens, impor- 
tuned him so earnestly to let him enter the tiger’s 
cage by liiniseir, that he consented, first taking 
the precaution of experimenting on his nerves by 
accompanving him in a preliminary visit, and 
feeling his pulse when he came out. But the 
unhappy lad paid d(*ai‘ly for his ambition, for 
on venturing alone into the tiger’s lair during 
the evening performaiict*, and being grc*eted with 
a sullen growl by its inmate, lie droppcid instan- 
taneously, and was hikeii out lifeless, the sudden 
shock having proved too much for his nervous 
system. 

During his travels in his native country, Faimali 
was seen and adiniri'd by Victor Emmanuel, who 
presented him with several animals, and among 
others, with a fierce lioness, on condition of his pro- 
mising never to enter her cage. Faimali gave his 
word, but broke it immcdiutely, unable to resist 
the temptation of taming by kindness a creature 
whose disposition he believed to have been soured 
by harsh treatment. Knowing the kins to have 
left Florence, and unaware that he liad only 
gone to San Ilosson*, he advertised a performance 
in which he would appear with this untamable 
Ix Hst ; but what was liis dismay to sec the royal 
party in plain clothes aiiiono the audience I He 
vainly remained in hiding behind the scenes after 
the exhibition was over, for the king sent him 
word he would not leave without seeing him ; 
and crestfallen and guilty, he had to appear. 
Victor Emmanuel was seriously displeased, re- 
proaching him with having broken his W'ord ; but 
eventually forgave him when Faimali explained 
that beasts, like men, were spoiled by over- 
severity ; and the interview ended in the king’s 
declaring him prince of lion-tamers. 

It would be tedious to noiTatc all tbe hair- 
breadth escapes and perilous encounters of tills 
modem gladiator, who bears the scars of battle 
all over his body. Having married, in 1872, a 
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fellow-countrywoman Si.»;nora Albertina Parenti, 
her persuasions imineed Inm to retire into private 
life at the end of twr) years. He settled on a 
farm be bad purclmsed at Pontenure, near 
]*iacenza, when Si^nior Mantegazza published his 
book in 1871) — though not without some yearnings 
after the perils and excitements of his former 
career. 

Faimali declares that there is no empirical 
recii)e for beast-taming, and that tlu^ great secret 
is, to fear nothing. No doubt, it is to a great 
extent a matter ot nervous organisation ; but the 
animals an? pi-obably also subdued by d<*privation 
of sleep, not food, and by the a<l ministration of 
lowering drugs. And herein, in our opinion, 
constitutes the difference between the H])orisman 
who boldly faces his carnivorous opponent in its 
native liaunts, and him who seeks to further 
subjugate an already half-broken-in animal. It 
seems that the hyena is the least intelligent 
and most irreclaimable of all the carnivoT*a ; 
the leopanl, the most affectionate, an<l tractable ; 
■while the- Cape lion is in this rcs])ect su]>eri()r 
to his congemer of the Sahara and Senegal. 
Intlividuals of the same species, however, sliow 
great diffenmees in ilisposition. 'I'lie lion is 
most easily tamed between three and four years 
old, while his character is, so to speak, in 
process of development. The young lion retains 
his infantine sportiveuess, euj«>yiug a game- of 
romps or a roll on the floor up to six years 
old, but after that ag(*- becomes serious and 
saturnine. 

Caro as to ventilation and cleanliness is inucli 
required for the health of the animals, which 
are more liable to suller from heat than fi*oni 
cold. The lion refuses mutbni, goats’ flesh, cat 
and dog, prefers veal and beef, but will a<*-cept 
fowl, rabbit, and horse. ’I’lie tiger, wolf, and 
hyena are less fastidious, and the lust pn'fers its 
iileat ‘high.* The black bear eats bread, meat, 
and fruit, and can fast for a week without incon- 
venience. All the great carnivora have a passion 
for milk. 

Thcnigli the wild animals will breed pretty 
freely in captivity, Paiinali’s experience was tbul 
the young are never vigorous or healthy ; and of 
eighty lion-wlielps born in his menagerie, we arc 
surprised to learn that not one survived its thinl 
or fourth year. In most of the feliiu* tribe, tlie 
matcmal instinct requires to be assisted by a curi- 
ous precaution — the total exclusion of light from 
the mother and her cubs during the first nine or 
ten days of their existence ; otherwise, these fierce 
matrons would reverse the ordei- of natiin', by 
devouring instr^ad of nourishing their ullspriiig. 

According to the authority <piotcd, an adult 
tiger is the most exiiensive ol the carnivora, 
costing six thousand francs ; hut as much, or 
more, may be given for a chimpanzee. Tin* 
lion costs an equal sum ; hut the lioness may 
be had for from twelve hundred to fifteen hun- 
dred francs. The price of jaguars varies from 
one thousand to two thousand francs ; that of 
Java pantliers, from two thousand to tliree thou- 
sand ; and of lynxes, from six hundred to eight 
hundred ; w^hile leopards are sold for twelve 
hundred francs the pair. Wolves may be had at 
a very much cheaper rate ; and hvenas from sixty 
to one hundred francs ; but in Africa, the latter 
may sometimes be piuxihosed as low as a franc. 


Thus it seems that even the wild beasts of the 
forest are subject to the laws of regular commerce, 
and have their tarilf— subject of course to lluctua- 
tions — with other objects of luxury, in the miu-kcts 
of the civilised world. 

ONE FALSE, BOTH FAIR; 

OR, A HARD KNOT. 

CHATTER XXXIV. — SILAS IS BAPPLED. 

Aoatn at Tiwigrrs's Jfotd, in the stony retirement 
of steep and narrow Jane Seymour Street, Strand, 
hard by tlui leaden -coloiirticl Thames. Chinese 
Jack, jaunty in liis .s]ior4‘-going clothes, as hc?comes 
the thriving inercliaiit ski]>per, for a while out of 
employ, but with savings enough to justify a 
l»rolonged holiday, which landlady and waiters, 
l»oots and chambermaiil, still firmly believe their 
freehanded eaptain to be, sits in his private 
parlour on the first floor, 6nif»kirig the never- 
failing cigarette. He is not alone. On the 
oppfisiUi si4b‘. of the steadily burning fire, for it 
is damp aiul raw and cold, now, on that autumn 
<lay, ill that waterside neighbourhood, sits Silas 
Melville, virtual head of the Trivate Inquiry 
Ollice of Avhich his foreign partner is the nominal 
chi(!f. The American has an uneasy look, anil 
lidget^ restlessly in his chair, as if there were 
something irritating to bis nervous temperament 
in thf‘ stoical composure of Chinese Jack, and in 
the sic-kly odour of his opium-flavoured cigarettes. 

‘And HO,’ sai*! the tenant of Mrs Biulgers’s best 
a])artiiientH, after an interval of silence, ‘and so 
you worked llie oracle, Silas, and found it 
wouhlu’t work 'i ’ 

The American winced as a satin-skinned horse 
winces under a sharp and nn(‘Xi>ected cut of the 
whip. ‘ No man can eouiuianil success, or insure 
it,’ he said peevishly. 

‘AVIiy, no/ aiiswcnul the former associate of 
mandarins, with provoking coolness, as he watched 
the- thin blue spiral of smoke- that cuided upwards 
from betweiMi liis lips. ‘An old-country poet of 
the last century ])ut the same sentiment, rather 
neatly, into verse. You forget, though, old 
boss, that you have, as yel, been talking riddles 
to me.* 

‘Till*- whole affair, ’ returned Sihis earnestly, 
‘has been a riddle to me. You remember, Jack, 
how sanguine I was, ami how interested, apart 
fnmi any mere question of dollars, I felt in tbe 
casc, most unusual to- me, who, naturally, get used 
to regard all such transactions according to the 
debit and credit sides of the ledger. But, out in 
Massachusetts, where 1 was raised, we have got 
a feeling still, that right is white, and wrong is 
black, we have, I kinder reckon.* 

‘Soon rubs off, that sort of feeling, like the 
thin crust of silvt*,r from a cheap spoon, don’t it, 
comrade?’ said Chinese Jack, as he lit another 
of his cigarettes. ‘But you were always, in the 
Far West, of a high-faluting turn, yet os sharp 
as any chicken-killing skunk that hongs about a 
settlement, where there was a red cent to be 
earned. But let us get at the truth of the j 
thing. You were sui-e of getting good, reliable I 
evidence, such as can he sifted in a court of 
justice, against the Bruton Street gill, and now 
you find that it won’t wash.’ 

‘I wish you were Ijrnched, Jack, with your 
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Fneers ! * broke out the American anfn*ily. ‘ Here 
we are, in a hole. Money spent, time lost. You *re 
not a Cra'sus, I guess, and Time, to quote our 
Anglo-Saxon proverb, is cash to you ; un<l yet 
there you sit and puff at your atrocious cigm’s, 
as if you were one of those Pawnees, Sioux, or 
Kiowas, whose rascally company you liked better 
than 1 did.’ 

* More finished gentlemen than my Red Indian 
acquaintances I should scarcely care to be likened 
to,’ was the good-humoured answer of Chinese 
Jack ; ‘and I liave known those calumets of theirs 
to be quietly smoked at the death-stake. Well, 
well, Silas, how fared you? If you, with your 
sharp wits, were foiled, the puzzle must have been 
past s'olving.* 

* Of coui’se,* said the Private Inquirer, ‘ my first 
and best reliance, tin* trump card in the game 
we were to play, wjxs Madame de Lalouve — 
Countess, as she calls herself — and at the Russian, 
Austrian, Itjilian Embassies, they know her by 
that name,’ ad<led Silas, more respectfully to the 
absent foreign lady. 

‘Nothing like j'ou n'publicans for valuing a 
title, even if continental,’ rcniarke<l Chin(‘se 
Jack. * What did you screw out of the Countess ?* 

‘Nothing,’ w’as the short answer, as the New 
Englander’s head dropped despondently upon his 
breast, lie lifted it again, and stroked, with one ; 
lean, pliant hand, his long chin, W’hile his quick, * 
restless, sloe-hlack eyes scaiiiied the impcrtur habit* 
face of (’hinese Jack. ‘Do you know, mate,’ 
he said, in a changed voice, ‘that it has often 
struck me that you kru^w more of that foi*cigu 
woman than yon cured to tell.’ 

‘ Then you 'were wrong,’ -was the indolent 
answer of the English adventurer; ‘for 1 am 
as ready to tell you what 1 know of Louise de 
Lalouve us of any woman 1 ever studied. She 
is as deep as a well, and as treacherous as a quiek- 
saiid. That she has a right to her title, T believe. 
That she knows some influential people, I am 
sure. Of course, she is in the thick of this plot. 
Of course, she wants to feather her nest pretty 
warmly out of the pickings of the Leoiiiiiister 
case. So do poor outsiders like you and me. 
Well, yoii tried her?’ 

‘Yes, I did,’ answ'crcd Silas Melville. ‘But 
it seemed to me. Jack, as if the woman merely j 
trcatiid me as a cat dues, tliat is rc;ady to bring 
the dagger-pointed claws out of the velvet sheatli 
whenever caprice dictates. She heard all I had 
to Stay for myself as politely as though I had just 

been introduced to her at Saratoga, and 

Well, then, there was an end of it.’ 

‘If you expected her to work for nothing’ 

said Chinese Jack, languidly. 

‘But it was nothing of the sort,’ interrupted 
the American. ‘I took it on myself to make 
offers — magnificent in amount — on account of : 
Lady Leominster. I knew, of coTirse, through 
my scouts, that the Countess liad been in com- 
munication, more or less, with Her Ladyship, 
though I am certain, since I have early intel- 
ligence, that she never once passed the. gates of 
Leominster House. But, in spite of all I could 
urge, threaten, promise, she 'was as impracticable 
as if she had been of stone, instead of flesh and 
blood.’ 

‘They called her the Sphinx yonder — haven’t 
you heard of her Egyptian nickname? You can’t 


bribe a Sphinx, or bully one,’ dreamily rejoined 
Chinese Jack. 

‘If you smoke that poison as you do, you’ll 
lose the number of your mess some day, Jock,’ 
snaiiped out Silas Melville. — ‘ Well, to cut a long 
story short, I could make nothing of that odious 
woman, who, I am sure, holds the threads of the 
couspiracy in her liands. I suppose she has gone 
t>ver to the oth(‘.r side ; and if so, be certain that 
perjury will be Riiiipant when tlie trial takes 
place at Marchbnry. Well, 1 went down to 
Wales, and laid siege to Castel Vawr, to the 
servants’ liall and still-r<)om at least, for weeks, 
and — 1 must say, matt*, that your British helps 
d<^ whip the world for stolid, out-and-out aggra- 
vation.* 

Chinese Jack tossed away his half-finished 
cigarette. ‘T should have betted on you, Silos,’ 
he stiid genially, ‘in such a trial of wits as that. 
(Jrant that maids are pert, and gigantic footmen 
siipcrj*ilions, with a stranger m’Ijo asks ({uestioiis. 
You know the world too well not to appreciate 
the virtue of a golden key for unlocking the 
tongue.* 

‘1 tried silver, and T tried gold,’ said the 
American ruefully; ‘and l)eer, which my experi- 
ence points nut as the most magic mode of 
loosening padlocked lips among working-folks in 
this effete* old country. But at last it dawned 
upon me that the pump wouldn’t work, not 
bi'cause the mechanism wanted oiling, but for 
want of water. Even among the stable servants, 
Welsh to a man — and I bad down u fellow of 
ours from London, formerly a groom, and who 
hailed from Llang«)llon, to worm information out 
of them — nothing could be learned.* 

‘Servant.'?, as a rule, st*e more and hear more 
than masters and mistresses bargain for,’ was 
Chinese Jack’s comment. 

‘I tell you, these did not,’ retorted Silas 
vehemently, us he clenclied his supple hands 
and scowled. ‘ If 1 failed with the French woman, 
it >vas beruiusc she saw her wav to a lie.tter market. 
But as for those lackeys and waiting- women at 
C’;istt;l Vawr, the truth of tht*ir reticence is, that 
they had nothing to tell, '^fhe young Marquis, 
after liis marriage, and before the doettira sent him 
off to Egypt, to die there, brought his girl-wife 
to tlu* ciistle for just a few days ; but even then 
her sisUtr was with her. The servants declared, 
with every appearance of binc.crity, that, except 
when the. two were flressecl diffiTently, they never 
could be certain, so wonderful was the likeness, 
iK)t only in face and figui*e, but in manner and 
gesture. Them, too, the young ladies had a pride, 
us tw’in-sisters often have, in dressing alike ; and 
the Marchioness, I was told, 'was averse to wearing 
jewels because Miss Carew had but cheap trinkets 
for her ornaments, so that even in that imort time 
mistakes 'were often made — and laughed at, below- 
staii's. There was a confidential sort of maid, a 
steady, well-spoken young person, one Mary Ann 
I’innett, 'who went with Lady Jjeominster to 
Egypt’ 

‘And what said Miss Pinnett? Her testimony 
might have, been better worth having than that of 
the rest,’ interrupted Chinese Ja<’k. 

‘No doubt it might; but there, again, there 
w’as a vexatious disappointment awaiting me,* said 
the Private liuiuirer, with a crestfallen air. ‘All 
that her former fellow-servants could tell me was 
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no colours, and except the steersman, not a soul 
was to he seen on deck. Suddenly the boat- 
swain’s whistle was heard, and immediately there- 
after the crew of the schooner swarmed on deck. 
They seemed an odd mixture ; and the Burray 
men wondered more than ever what the nation- 
ality of this strange vessel might be. By this 
time, however, she had been brought to anchor. 
A boat was lowered and manned ; and a personage, 
evidently occupying the position of commander, 
took his place in the stem. The sailors gave 
way with a will ; and before the fishermen could 
make up their minds how to act, the boat was 
beached, the enjw jumped ashore, and their captain 
approaching the islanders, asked, in an authori- 
tative tone, who was the wealthiest man in the 
place, and in what dii'ection his house lay. 

The men stared curiously at their interrogator, 
deciding mentally that his appearance was as 
suspicious as that of the schoinier. They might 
well think eo ; for the taut ensemhU of Figliting 
Abe, as his men called him, was the reverse of 
prepossessing. He was tall and h;an, with liair 
of a sanguine hue, and worn in a i)igtnil. To 
add to his (diarms, his eyes fi(|uinted both ways ; 
nor did an enormous nose of a Bardolphian 
liue lessen in any respect the repulsive cliaracter 
of his face. His dress consisted (»f a battered 
cocked-bat, dark-blue swallow-tailcHl coat, orna- 
mented with brass buttons, dirty white-satin 
waistcoat, leather breeches, black-.silk stockings, 
and buckled shoes. He carried a sword in his 
hand, while a pair of huge horse-pistols were 
stuck in a crimson sash encircling his waist. 
Altogether, the presence and deportment of the 
stranger warranted the doubts entertained by the 
fishermen regarding his honesty. 

Receiving no answer to his querj', he repeated 
it with an imprecation ; when one of the men, 
plucking up spirit, said, before answering the 
question, his companions and he thought it ncces- 
saiy to ascertain the name and business of their 
interrogator. Hereupon the enraged captain of 
the schooner cut the bold fisbennau over the 
head with his sword ; and turning to his 
comrades, declared they should be s(^rved in the 
same manner if he did not instantly receive a 
satisfactory answer to his question. An indignant 
murmur hurst from the men, as they glanced 
pityingly at their wounded friend lying groaning 
on the beach. The eldest of them, however, 
stepped forward and gave the brutal captain the 
information he demanded ; ad<liiig, there was but 
little wealth in the island, and he triusted the 
stranger would be merciful and not deprive them 
of that little. This appeal was greeted by a burst 
of rude laughter on the part of the sailors ; and 
their commander Bc^uiiiting more horribly than 
ever, gave his petitioner to understand iliat he 
and his friends might consider themselves lucky 
if they escaped with their lives. They did not 
seem to be aware of the man they had to deal 
with ; but he made no doubt they had heard 
of the fame of Caphiin Abraham Wildgoose, the 
New Englander, who had cleared the seas of 
the cowardly Britishers. He was that Captain 
Abe ; and on board his schooner wci*c letters of 
marque signed by General Washington, empower- 
ing him to attack and destroy the merchant-ships 


of the English. Now they knew who he was; 
and bestowing a parting kick on the prostrate 
form of his victim, the captain of tlie privateer 
put himself at the head of liis men, and marched 
off to the farmhouse indicated by the old fisher- 
man. 

In answer to the thundering knock of the 
Yankee captain, the door was cautiously opened 
by a servant-girl, quite scared by the appear- 
ance of so many armed men. Pushing her 
aside, Fighting Abe strode into the kitchen, 
closely followed liy the sailors. The apartment 
was untenanti*.d, save for an old man seated in 
a straw-backed chair, staring into the fire with 
lack-lustre eyes. Shaking him roughly by, the 
shoulder, the captain of the privateer bawled 
in his ear: ‘Hollo, Methuselah! You’d better 
look alive, and tell me where you keep your 
gold.* 

‘Gold,* repeated the occupant of the chair 
gazing vacantly into the intruders face. ‘Ay, 
there was gold in the bright locks of lx>nnio 
Prince Charlie. It seems but yesterday since 
I fought for him at Prestonpans, when we made 
the redcoats run. But there *8 no gold in your 
hair, my man.* Uttcriug the last words with 
some degree of scorn, the old man resumed his 
occupation of staring into the fire. 

‘ The old dotard ! * muttered Captain Abe ; and 
turning on his heel, passed into the next room, 
where he found the farmers wife in bed, her 
two days* old baby in her arms. 

Qua'jtioned about her husband, the poor woman 
answered tearfully that he was from home, and 
not expected to ivturn for a week. SVhere did 
she keep her money? In the drawer of the 
table beside licr bed, she replied. With trem- 
bling hands, she gave the key to the intruder, 
who ransacked the drawer, pocketed the little 
store of silver coins, and calling his men from 
the kitchen, ordered them to j)ack up every- 
thing of value the apartment contained. 

The farmyard was next visitexl, and a cart 
c(»ntaiuing poultry and pigs despatched to the 
schooner under charge oi a sador. Another 
cart, loaded with furniture, &c., followed in ita 
wake, also driven by one of the rascally crew ; 
and Captain Abe and the rest of his following 
set off to the next farmhouse. 

It is needless to relate particulars of the out- 
rages coininitted by the captain of the privateer ; 
suffice it to say that ncaiiy every house in the 
island wiis visited and laid under contribution. 

Towards evening, when the Americans were 
returning to the schooner laden with the spoils, 
of the last house they had robbed, they encoun- 
tered a little girl herding a few cows by the 
roadside. To appropriate the fattest of the heifers 
was but the work of a few minutes, after which 
Captain Abe proceeded to question the little 
lass about her pai^eiits, vowing at the same time 
that he would ^ roast her father and mother alive 
if she did not instantly tell him of a house worth 
robbing. He required money and plate; and 
money and plate he meant to have. 

It was some moments before the girl could 
speak ; then she told her tormentor that her 


Aunt Nancy— commonly called the Goodwife of 
Herston — who lived in the neighbouring island 
of South Honaldshay, had great store of silver 
platters and trenchers, besides a stocking MI 
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of gold and silver coins. Captain Abe smiled 
grimly, remarking sternly, she had saved her 
parents this time ; but the chances were, he 
might return some day to put his threat into 
execution. Leaving the poor little girl half 
fainting W’ith renewed terror, he took himself 
off with his men. 

When the child reached home and related her 
story, the indignation of lier father and mother 
knew no bounds. This American must indeed 
be a ruffian to take pleasure in fi’ightening a 
little child. But something ought to be done 
to put Aunt Nancy on lier guard. It was 
improbable that the private.cr would wengh 
anchgr before the morning, and much might be 
effected ere then. Tlitjy Uilked the matter over ; 
and that very iiiglit the father of the little girl 
crossed the ferry to South Ronaldsha}*, charged 
with a warning to the people to prepare for the 
coming of the privateer. Among those speci- 
ally warned wjis the Laird of Hoxa, whose well- 
fiirnishcd house and herds of cattle might prove a 
tempting bait for Captain Ala;. The Laird, a stal- 
wart and courageous man, thanked his informer, 
remarking, that if the Yankee set foot on his 
property, he should rue the day he <lid so. The 
messenger then crossed over to Herston, which is 
a peninsula separated from the lands r)f lloxa by 
an arm of the sea named the Bay of WidewalL 

When Aunt Nancy understood the danger she 
ran of losing her goods and chattels, she wrung 
her hands and bemoaned herself. But she was 
a stout-hearted woman, and soon laid ashle her 
sorrov in order to devise a plan for balking the 
American c-aptain of his expected plunder. 

We must now return to Fighting Abe. Dark- 
ness fell before the stolen goods were shijiped 
and stowed away on board the privateer, which 
fsict determined her captain to defer his visit to 
the Goodwife of Ilerston till the morrow. Next 
morning, the schooner left her moorings, and set 
Fjiil for South Ronaldshay. Having learnt from 
a passing boat the exact locality of Herston, 
Captain Abraham Wildgoose steered his vessel 
round Hoxa Head, taking care to give that bold 
headland a wide berth, and presently cast anchor 
in Widewall Bay. 

AVhen the commander of the privateer landed 
at Herston with a score of his crew, he found all 
the cottages of the fishermen deserted — not a soul 
was to be seen. Pushing inland, he very soon 
reached the most pretentious-looking house in 
the place, which he rightly concluded was the 
residence of Aunt Nancy. The door stood open ; 
and without the ceremony of knocking, the 
Yankee captain walked into the kitchen, where a 
singular spectacle presented itself. j 

The apartment was completely dismantled, 
there being nothing in it except an enormous 
heap of feathers, and beside the heap, what 
appeared to be a very old woman, rocking herself 
to and fro, and crooning a weird song, which made 
the intruder feel anything but comfortable. The 
plate and money, however, recurred to his 
memory, and he spoke sharply to the old crone, 
a.sking where her mistress the Goodwife of 
Herston was. 

‘Ihn all that’s for her,* answered the dame; 
adding : ‘ AVhat ’s your will, sir ? * 

‘ My will is, that you look spry, good mother, 
and hand over your well-lined stocking, likewise 


the silver platters and trenchers. I'm in a 
hurry, and I tell you plainly it ’s dangerous to 
keep Captain Abraham Wildgoose waiting.* 

‘Waiting ! * repeated the woman. ‘ If you value 
your life. Captain Wildgander, you had better 
spread your wings and llee awa*. I tell you, man, 
there’s plague and pestilence in these feathers.’ 
And she stirred the feathers up till the room 
was thick witli them, which mightily troubled 
the Yankee captain ; for the i<lea of plague and 
pestilence was wholly re]uignant to his sense of 
the fitness of things. Determined to bring matters 
to a speedy crisis, ho commanded her to stop 
fooling and hand over her treasures, or he would 
put a bullet through her lieacl. 

‘ Fooling, forsooth ! ’ retorted the dame scorn- 
fully. ‘Had you seen what I’ve seen, you wad 
hold your whist about fooling. Seven as fine 
lads as ever you saw on a long summer’s day, 
lay on these feathers, and died one after the 
other o’ tlie black plague. And yet yc talk o’ 
fooling, when the sickness hasn’t left a living 
sonl in Herston except Old Nancy ! As for the 
siller, T sent it across the bay to my friend the 
Laird o’ Hoxa. It’s little o’ this world’s gear I 
need now, (Japtaiii AVildgander, for the plague is 
on me, an it will hr, on you ere live mn sets' 
And again she applit^d herself to stirring up the 
fejithers, causing Fighting Abe to retreat to the 
yarcl, where he found his men looking scared 
and crestfallen. 

There wius a ban on the house, they declared, 
and rather than cuter it again, tliey would blow 
their brains out. Even now, the dreadfiil plague 
might be upon them ; and each man eyed his 
neighbour apprehensively, as though fearful of 
beholding plague-spots appearing onliis face. 

Their captain was as a]>prehensive as they, but 
strove to nide his alarm by anathematising the 
old woman, and declaring slie ought to be burnt 
with her leathers. He did not, however, offer 
to perforin this humane action ; and after con- 
sultation with liis followers, it wjis agreed that 
the residence of the Laird of Hoxa should be 
visited and sacked. After this, tlie Americans 
made haste to return to and embark in their 
boat. Could they but liave seen buxom Damo 
Nancy, now completely divested of her disguise, 
regarding them laughingly from her window os 
they rowed hastily away, and heard her valedic- 
tory address : ‘ Gang your ways, Captain Wild- 
gander ; ye ruffle it bravely wi’ your sword 
and cocked-hat ; but the Jjainl o’ Hoxa and the 
Herston lads will clip your wings for you.* 

Had the Americans, we say, seen and heard 
Darae Nancy, she might have run the risk of 
being burnt with her feathers, os their commander 
ha<l threatened ; but all unconscious of the trick 
which had been pl/iyed them, tliey pulled across 
the bay, hailing their comrades os they passed 
the schooner, and in answer to inquiries con- 
cerning the plunder, said they were going to 
fetch it. 

A quarter of an hour’s hard pulling brought the 
boat to the landing-place. Leaving it in charge 
of a couple of men, Captain Abe and the others 
started off to the residence of the Laird of Hoxa. 
A few yards from the house, they met that 
gentleman, who asked what they wanted. They 
wanted everything, replied Captain Abe — money, 
plate, and provisions, including the treasure of 
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the Good wife of llerston. At this the Laird 
called out : * Thieves ! robbers ] * and from behind 
the barn, rushed sixty or seventy stout fellows, 
armed with Hails, spades, and swords. ‘Down 
with the Yankees ! ’ shouted the Laird, and 
drawing his sword, led the attack against the 
enemy. Nor were his men slow to follow. 
Repeating ‘ Down with the Yankees ! * they threw 
themselves on the intruders with hearty good- 
will, cutting and slashing right and left In less 
than five minutes the privateersmen were in full 
flight Their captain was the first to fly, clostdy 
pursued by the Laird. But terror lent wings 
to the fugitive, for he gained the boat with 
eight of his followers, as swift of foot as himself, 
and pushed off befoi'C his pursuer reached the 
beach. 

The boat hung about till she had picked 
np the stragglers, most of whom had tlirown 
themselves into the sea, in order to escape the 
vengeance of the Ronaldslmy men. But many 
of the fugitives had received ugly w^ounds, and 
it is handed down that more than one was 
mortally wounded. 

Fighting Abe was completely cowed. As soon 
as he had collected his followers and boarded 
the schooner, he weighed anchor ; and without 
even firing a gun, the discomfited Americans 
sailed away, with shouts of ‘Hurrah for King 
George !* and ‘Down with the Yankees !’ ringing 
in their ears. Captain Abraham Wildgoose was 
seen no more in tlie north ; and Dame Nancy’s 
stratagem proved a comjdete succc'ss. >\)re warned 
of the impending danger, she had resorted to the 
artifice of emptying the beds of their feathers, 
and under them she had secreted her valuables ; 
and as Nancy uhcmI to say when telling the story, 
‘What could you expect from a Wildgaiider aiul 
his flock but that they should fitui away dire.ctly 
they heard mention of plague and pestilenc(‘.* 


THE STORY OF A AVEST-INDIAN DOVE. 
The story of the Aberdeenshire wood-pigeon, 
which was published in this Journal on the 28th 
of April, has evoked much inteivst. Many 
inquiries have been made concerning the little 
creature, which our correspondent in Old Meldrum 
regretfully informs us has betaken itself to the 
woods, doubtless ‘on amorous tlioughts intent,’ 
and has not yet returned to the keeper’s cottage. 
The following story comes to us from Montserrat, 
in the West Indies, and shows that the almost 
human instincts of the dove tribe are widely 
distributed. Our correspondent says : 

The Story of a Remarkable Wood-pigeon, which 
recently appeared in your Journal, has bexm 
so fully corroborated by my experience of a 
little West-Indian dove, that I am constrained to 
send you some notes regarding it, in the hope that 
you will give them a place, as confirming and 
supplementing that very intei'esting story. 

We live in the island of Montserrat ; and our 
house is situated in the midst of a lime-tree plan- 
tation, where, at certiiiii seasons of the yciir, we are 
doligh^d with the sweet cooings of flocks of little 
brownish-red doves, which come down from the 
higher lands to build their nests. At such seasons, 
young pigeons oi’e easily obtained. It was in this 


way that our pet came to us, about this time last 
year; and for the next eight months it amused 
and interested us with its wonderfully quaint and 
curious ways. At first it was very shy and timid ; 
but a few days’ careful handling set it quite at 
its ease amongst us ; and its delight at our 
approach would be manifested by the flapping 
wing and winning cry, so familiar to all keepers 
of pigeons. There was nothing about it, however, 
at this time to mark it out from the many tame 
doves of this ni*ighbourhood ; and it was not until 
it had assumed its full plumage, that it began to 
manifest those peculiarities wliich afterwards so 
strongly marked its character, and made it the 
especial favourite of all who knew it. 

From the beginning, we accustomed it to its 
freedom ; and n.s soon as it could fly, we used to 
take it out with us and leave it among the 
branches of some neighbouring tree, to test its 
attachment to us ; and although it was surrounded 
by scores of its tribe, and could not possibly avoid 
seeing and hearing them on every liand, yet day 
after day it returned to our house, to be petted, 
fed, and caged. 

Once or twice it brought home a wild pigeon 
vrith it ; and our hopes of a family of doves in 
onr orange-tree ran liigh ; but either its refined 
tastes, or its companion’s disapproval of civilised 
surroundings, quashed our hopes in this direction. 
Like the Aberdeenshire wood-pigeon, it would 
follow us into the garden ; and whilst we were 
busied with our plants, it would amuse itself in 
pecking and grubbing at onr feet, and would seem 
so earnestly engaged in its work as not to miss us 
when we moved olf to another bed. In a minute 
or two, however, it would discover our absence, 
and quickly follow, either on foot or wing — 
accoKling to the distance — and having found us 
again, would give a delighted and triumphant 
coo of recognition. 

Regularly fed at our meal-times, it came to 
look for its food as anxiously as any growing boy ; 
and if by accident shut out from the dining-room, 
it would make its way round to the glass windows, 
and there coo and flutter until one of ns rose to 
let it in, when it would at once fly upon the table, 
and having made a selection of its food, would 
coolly settle down to its repast, and resolutely 
beat off with wing and beak all who dared to in- 
terfere with its dish. But the thing that puzzled 
us most at such times was, how it managed to 
know the time we were about to sit down to 
meals ; for in numerous instances the table would 
be set, the family seated, and the meal commenced, 
without any sign of the bird ; when all at once, 
a flutter in the balcony, a coo at the dining-room 
door — which opens upon the balcony — and in 
walks Mr Dove, as sedate and collected as though 
he had not been a minute before engaged in a 
mild flirtation with some country cousin in the 
adjacent trees ! 

Two or three times ivhilst it was with us, 
different members of our family were confined to 
their rooms by sickness for two or three days at 
a stretch, and in each cose, the first visitor to the 
sick-room was the pigeon. On such occasions 
it would fly on to the bed and nestle as close to 
its sick friend as possible. Nor was this a passing 
impulse with it ; for in every case of sickness, 
it did precisely the same thing ; and no matter 
how long the invalid remained in bed, the dove 
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resolutely abandoned its open-air life for the same 
time, and lovingly shared the quiet and solitude 
of the sick-chamber; thus giving us a wonderful 
proof of its attachment to at least tliree members 
of our family. 

Strong, however, as its attachments were, its 
antipathies equalled them. A wjell-polished boot 
on the foot of any of us wouhl drive it frantic 
with rage. No matter where it was, the sight 
of a ‘ shiny boot * would bring it down upon the 
offender in a towering passion ; and nothing but 
the removal of the boot or the banishment of 
the bird could restore harmony. It positively 
would not stay in the room with u welt-polished 
bootJ A strange voice or step, too, would drive 
it into a state of terror ; and if the way were 
clear, it would fiy away into the plantation until 
the stranger had left. Bui if its egress were 
barred, it would dash about the room in the most 
reckless manner, until one of us took it up and 
lit it in our pocket or bosom until the danger 
ad passed ; when it would come out and peck our 
eyelashes or hair as bravely as though it had 
never shown the tip of its tail to an3^body. 

It was this antipathy to strangers which was 
the cause of its leaving us at last ; for when, at 
Christmas-tide, we went away to another part 
of the island for a change, and left our house in 
charge of a stranger, terror of the person overcame 
its attachment to tiie place, and after hanging 
about for two or three days, in the hope of our 
return, it at last flew away altogether ; and is 
now doubtless the happy pai’cnt of some of those 
young pigeons wliicli are trying their wings 
yonder, whilst we arc consoling ourselves with 
a pair of young spaiTow-haw'ks, wdiich bid fair 
to excel our pet in daring, if not in loving. 

The story of this Wcst-Iiidian dove and that 
of the Scotch wood-pigeon form a very interesting 
chapter in bird-life, and prove very conclusively 
the power of kindness to overcome the natural 
timidity and develop the sweet and gentle dis- 
ositions of these very beautiful and atfectionatAi 
irds ; and I cannot but hope that many of your 
readers will be induced to make pets of some 
members of the pigeon tribe, and tlius enjoy for 
themselves the many little peculiarities w^hich 
these birds are capable of exliibiting under favour- 
able circumstances. 

THE MONTH: 

SCIENCE AND AIlTa 
The intrepid band of astronomers who, starting 
from ditferent countries, undertook the journey 
to a remote island in the Pacific to study the lute 
eclipse of the sun, were rewarded for tlieir pains 
by experiencing conditions favourable to observa- 
tion. Telescope, spectroscope, and photographic 
camera were all at work for tlui few precious 
minutes during which the impressive phenomenon 
lasted. Much valuable knowledge is reported to 
have been gleaned, and there seems to hi* some 
probability of previous theories lus to the nature of 
the coronal light sulfering some inodihcation. 
The search for the hypothetical planet which 
was supposed to have its orbit nearer the sun 
than that of Mercury, was carefully conducted ; 
and now we learn from New York that M. 
Trourelot, the Fi*ench observer of the eclipse, has 
consulted with Professor Swift of the Waiter 
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Observatory regarding 'the identity of the strange 
red star which the former of these two astronomers 
and his assistant saw three degrees to the north- 
west of the sun. The result is the establishment 
with approximate certainty^ of the position of the 
hitherto supposed planet, whose existence has been, 
suggested to account for certain movements of 
Mercury. 

An interesting meeting took place at the Royal 
Institution, London, to hear from M. Naville on 
account of his recent explorations and discoveries 
in Egypt. It was stated that the Society formed 
to establish a fund for these explorations, under 
whose auspices M. Naville lias been acting, has 
succeeded, at a trifling outlay, iu discovering the 
remains of the historic city of Pithom, the true 
route of the exodus ; and had placed beyond 
doubt that the l*haraoh of that time was Rameses 
TI. Two of the monuments disinterrcd by M. 
Naville have been presented to the Society by 
the Egyptian government. These interesting 
relics will eventually find a home in the British 
Museum. 

According to recent intelligence from South 
Africa, the gold-fields now being opened up in the 
Transvaal will rival those of California in import- 
ance. In the neighbourhood of Lydenburg, it is 
said there are quantities of gold lying ready to be 
worked. There is no hard (piartz to breaK ; for, 
by the action of the weather, the ‘reef* has 
become rotten, or disintegrated. Nuggets weigh- 
ing from twenty to thirty ounces each have been 
picked up in the ‘ rubbish ; ’ and the precious 
metal is so plentiful, that diggers will throw 
away any quartz in which it is seen sppkling, if 
it gives them extra trouble to get at it. Wlicn 
proper machinery is erected, of course the output 
will be far greater than can be 2>ossiblc without 
it ; and no doubt we shall soon see advertised 
innumerable schemes for growing quickly rich 
tlirough the medium of Transvaal gold. Wc are 
led to this conclusion from the circumstance that 
the facts stated, savour very strongly of the inevit- 
able i^rospectus. 

Tlie dangerous uncertainty attending balloons 
and their voyages has just received fresh corrobo- 
ration from the adventure of two aeronauts who 
have, without intending to do so, accomplished 
that which so many have tried to do, and 
failed. These two gentlemen ascended from 
(knirtrai in Belgium, with the intention of 
travelling perhaps as far as Liege. But they 
reckoned without their host the wind, whicn 
carried them over the Channel, and eventually 
landed them at Bromley, within a few miles of 
London. Their jounicy was by no means without 
risks, fur at one time their position was extremely 
perilous. 

Ill a sketch, lately published, giving some 
account of the strange work done by the French 
Post-office during the siege of Paris— from the pen 
of M. Steenachers — we learn a great deal about 
balloons and the useful work done by them at 
that period. In a space of four mouths, there 
left tne city sixty-five balloons, carrying one 
hundred and sixty-four passengers, three hundred 
and eiglity-one ])igeons, five dogs, ami ten tons of 
letters and newsj>apers. Seven of these boBoons 
fell into the hands of the Germans ; two were 
utterly lost, and never heard of again ; the rest 
escaped with their cargoes. Botli the pigeons 
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’ and the do"s were taken up for the purpose of 
I finding their way back again burdened with 
letters for the besieged city. The pigeons proved 
better postmen than the dogs ; for while three 
liundred and twenty of the former found their 
way home, not one of the latter returned to the 
city. These animals were well trained sheep-dogs, 
with liollow collars constructed to carry a number 
of despatches. The author of these interesting 
nicmentoes of the Paris siege incidentally men- 
tions the many imsucccssfiS attempts made to 
I steer the balloons on their course. 

A voyage involving even greater risks than 
those faced by balloonists, has just been brought 
to a successful termination by William Johnson, 
a native of Christiansand, who succeeded in 
making an ocean- voyage of a thousand miles 
in an open boat only tw(*nty-four feet in length. 
This little cockle-shell of a vessel, of the whjile- 
boat type, is named tlui Neptum, It started from 
Drontneim, in Norway, on the first of June ; ami 
after coasting along the land for a little over 
a fortniglit, set sail for the English coast. Even- 
tually, Captain .lohnson arrived on the third of 
July at London Bridge, much to the astonishment 
of fill beholders. For two days he experienced 
a heavy gale in the North Sea, and on very few 
occasions was he able to sleep. However, he is 
none the worse for his trip ; and his little boat, 
which seems far more seaworn than her owner, 
is shown at the Fisheries Exhibition in company 
with Grace Darling’s boat, the Kira^ and other 
small craft of great renow’n. 

Another boat of a different kind has 
also recently made some sensjition on the 
Thames. This is the new electric launch, the 
second of its kind, wliich owes its propelling 
power t(» a Siemens’ dynamo-machine, urivcii by 
storage batterie.s. The boat is built by Measi-s 
Yarrow & Oo. of Poplar, is forty feet in length, 
and is made of galvanised steel. There is nxmi 
in it for forty persons ; for the w’holc of the 
machinery is muler th(! flooring, and docs not, 
as in an ordinary steamboat, occupy the l)e.st 
place in the centre of the vessel. The absence 
of smoke, dirt, and noise* seemed remarkable to 
those used to ordinary boats ; and there were 
many inquiries from on-lookers as to where the 
funnel was kept ! Such a boat seems to be per- 
fection itself, until we remember the necessity 
for rcchargin»g the batteries from a stationary 
dynamo-machine, nt intervals of six hours or 
thereabouts. Some maintain that the system 
would .be invaluable in warfare, where a noiseless 
boat is often of such importance. Such boats 
carried by men-of-war could receive their 
periodical battery charge from the dynamos 
which are now almost invariably carried by such 
vessels to feed search-lights. 

At Portsmouth, there liave lately been carried 
out a most interesting series of torpedo experi- 
ments, ha\nnj? for their object the settlement of 
debatable points relative to the resistance of 
various breiulths of water, the lateral effect caused 
by the explosion of submarine mines, &c. To 
one of these experiments we will call attention ; 
for it shows how the effects of torpedo explosion 
are extremely local, and resemble in that respect 
the behaviour of dynamite in air. A mine con- 
sisting of two hundred and fifty pounds of gun- 
cotton was submerged at a depth of thirty feet. 


Moored at a distance of fifty feet horizontally 
from it was a ste^m-launch, in complete trim 
and with steam up. The mine was fired in the 
usual way by electricity; and a huge dome of 
water rising over the spot where it was placed, 
signalised the fact. But the whole energy of 
the explosion seems to have been expended in 
this upward direction ; for the steam-launch close 
W was uninjured, and indeed hardly shaken. 
The experiments will be continued, and the 
distance between launch and torpedo will be 
gradually lessened, until the former is disabled. 
In another experiment, twelve pounds of gun- 
cotton were exploded two feet Ixdow the surface, 
and under a whale-boat with a dummy crew. 
The boat rose piecemeal in the air, and fell to 
the water in a rain of fragments. 

The Naval Exhibition which was so successful 
last year at the Agricultural Hall, London, was 
organised by Mr Samson Barnett, a well-known 
engineer. In the same huge building there 
has just been held an Engineering ami Metal 
Trades Exhibition, which owed its being to the 
same promoter. Previous to the opening of this 
Exhibition, Mr Barnett, in a paper read before 
the Society of Engineers, gave some figures which 
quite justified this undertaking, for he showed 
what immense strides have been made in the 
various industries covered by the w'ord engineer- 
ing, since the inauguration of the pioneer Exhibi- 
tion of 1851. The patents taken out since that 
year have increased fivefold ; and taking last 
year as exemplifying the enormous amount of 
work done in this country, we have the following 
figures : The coal raised amounted to more than 
one hundred and fifty million tons, representing 
a value of sixty-five and a half millions sterling. 
The amount of iron produced nearly equalled the 
output of all the other iron-affording countries 
put together. The iron and steel exports 
amounted in value to forty-three million pounds. 
TJie author of tlie paper further pointed out that 
a sum of eight hundred million pounds was 
invested in railways in the United Kingdom. 
With these figures before him, Mr Barnett con- 
sidered that an Engineering Exhibition was a 
scheme which was justified by the large interests 
involved, and we trust that it has been as 
financially successful os it certainly was in every 
other respect. 

The power of coolly collecting one’s thoughts in 
the moment of danger, so us to be able quickly to 
decide what is the best thing to be done, is a very 
rare faculty ; but it was exercised in a most re- 
markable manner the other day by the railway 
signalman at Llandudno Junction. He received 
a message from the signalman at Conway to 
the effect that an engine was travelling along 
the line. As the Irish mail was nearly due, he 
determined to shunt this engine, and with that 
view put his signals against it To his surprise 
the engine came thundering on, and utterly dis- 
regarded his signals. The truth suddenly flashed 
uptin him — the men on that engine must have 
fallen asleep. In a moment, he wired to the next 
stotion : ‘ Engine coming ; driver asleep ; put fog- 
signals on lino.’ The detonators were laicf on the 
rails just in time ; the sleepers were awakened, 
their engine quickly stopped, and the terrible risk 
to the Irish mail obviated. How many terrible 
mistakes in the world’s history might have been 
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avoided, if those? in responsible positions had 
possessed the forethought and decision owned by 
this humble signalman. 

During a hurricane in the neighbourhood of 
Bologna the other day, a black cloud was seen 
apparently settling up<m the wooded sides of the 
ntljaceiit hills. Bursting not long afterwards, it 
ejected a countless number of leaves and tiny 
twigs, which tin? fury of the wind had torn off the 
trees. In addition to this strange burden, the 
wind had also canied up a quantity of aiiiall toads, 
which fell, a living rain, from the sky. 

It is ditHcult to estimate tlie good work done by 
Lord Powerscourt in Ireland, who has for some 
year* been doing hia best to re-afforest that 
fountry. The system followed has been much 
the aaiiu* as that by which, on a far larger scale, 
un}>roductive land in Scotland has been utilisi^d. 
A certain portion of the hillside is first of all 
inclosed by a rough W’all, and in the districts 
eovere<l by the operations in Ireland, granite f(»r 
the purpose* liap])eiis fo be plentiful. AV^heii tin's 
bas bo(in done, the natural streainh'ts are widene<l 
and dee])eued so as to secure good drainage ; and 
whi're thi'ir course is obstriictt'd by tlie wall, 
openings are provided, furnished with hanging 
gratings, through which pieces of rtjck Wivshed 
tlown from abt)vc can pass without hindrance*. 
The little plants are from nine lirteen inches 
in luMght when put into the soil ; but previous 
to this, they are carefully tended in a nursery, 
where thoy are exposc'd to much the same vicissi- 
tudes which they afterwards experience on the 
liillsi'h*. They are plante<l in a very simple 
m<;thod by the notching spade, and consist chiefly 
of Scotch fir, laredi, spruce, &c. 

The total cost per acre of inclosing and planting 
is between four ami live pounds ; and the nlaiita- 
lions, owing, it is thought, to the virgin soil, grow 
at the most rapid rate. Unless any unforeseen 
difficulty occurs, thc*y will in about forty years’ 
time acquire a value of fifty pounds j)er acre ; 
but long before this, they will begin to make a 
return for the capital employed. Lord Powers- 
court, who has published an account of liis pro- 
gress in this great and useful work, supervises 
everything himself, and evidently makes it the 
study of his life. 

A wonderful pedestrian achievement has l)een 
accomplished by Mr Ernest Morrison, wh(3, alone 
and unarmed, has walked across the continent of 
Australia from north to south. His starting- 
place? was the (Julf of Carpentaria; and Melbourne, 
two thousand miles away, was his goal. Caught 
by hpa \’7 rains, he had for many miles to wade 
and swim almost ns much as he. walked. Mon?- 
over, the heavy floods to which the interu>r c)f 
the country is subject leave behind them a viscid 
black mud, which, however fertilising to the soil, 
is very bad for the pedestrian. The journey wtis 
concluded in one hundred and twenty days ; and 
it is to he hoped that the fatigues and privations 
undergone by the plucky traveller will not have 
any untoward effect upon his constitution. 

A perfect substitute for gutta-percha, which 
claims to be far cheaper than that useful material, 
has been patented by a German chemist. The pro- 
cess of manufacture may be briefly described as 
follows : 'Powdered gum-copal and sulphur ’are 
mixed with about double their bulk of oil of 
turpentine, or petroleum, and are well heated 


and thoroughly stirred. After being allowed to 
cool to a certain temperature, the mass has adde^ 
to it casein in weak ammonia. Once more it 
is heated to its former temperature, and is then 
boiled with a solution of nut-gall or catechu. 
After some hours’ boiling, the product is cooled, 
washed in coM water, kneaded in hot water, 
rolled out, and finally dried. If, as stated, the 
manufactured article cannot be detected from 
real gutta-percha, and will answer the same pur- 
poses, it will have wide application, if only for 
the insulation of electric wires and cables, and for 
the making of golf-balls. 

It seems ratlicr hard that we should some of 
us have to pay such an exorbitant price for water, 
which IS so abundantly provider I for us by nature. 
The dispensers of this first necessary of life have 
harl parliamentary powers conferrerl uj>on them 
wliicli enable them to charge, not according to 
the amount actually consumed in any pnrticuhir 
building, but upon the value of tlie building itself. 
In some metropolitan districts, the value of 
pr(3pcrty has incircused so enormously, that the 
Companies supplying water to them liave grown 
very rich indeed ; each share in one pai'ticiilar 
C(3inpany acjtually rej)resenting a considerable 
fortune to its possessor. How h)ng this stiite 
(3f things is to last, it is impossible to say ; for 
the public is loiig-suflering, ami contents itself 
with many a grumble as to the way in which it 
is fleeced. 

In the meantime, such an invention as the 
improved water-meter, patented by Mr Mounteney, 
is interesting as showing that it is quite as easy 
to automatically measure several gallons of water, 
as it is to weigli a i)ound of butter. The merits 
of this particular met(?r are many. It is cheaper 
than other water-meters, and will do wliat several 
of tlu'iu will not ; that is to say, it will measure 
the liquid when the supply is a mt‘re driblet, 

S uite as t'.ffectually as when a large licad of water 
ows through the; aijparatiis. 

We have also an inii3rovement to record in 
gas-making. Our readers are aware that when 
gas first issues from the n^torts it is loaded with 
impurities ; in fact, it is much in the same 
c(3ndition as those little whistling streams of 
smoke that issue; from the coals in our grates, 
and which fitfully break into flaim*. By passing 
this raw gc.s through lime, in so-called purifiers, 
the bulk of the foreign matters is intercepted, 
while of course, in the form of tar, other matters 
are deposited. Mr Walker of Leeds, who is a 
practical gas engineer, has patented a gas-purify- 
ing material, which consists merely of lime mixed 
w ith an equal ({uautity of breeze, or firepan ashes. 
It W'ould seem that the action of the breeze is 

J mrely mechanical, separating the particles of 
line from one another, so that each does a greater 
amount of work than if clogged together. The 
system has already been tried at more than one j 
gasw'ork wdth good results. The lime is econo- i 
mined, and the almost useless breeze is rendered I 
serviceable. 

Colonel Fosl3erry, in a lectun; lately delivered 
at the Iloyal United Servict*. Institution, described 
and exhibited a I'iflc which had been constructed 
at Li(5ge on a new princii3le. It is fired by an 
electric current from a small accumulator or 
secondary battery, which can either be contained 
in the stock of the gun, or can be carried inde- 
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' pcndcntly in the pocket of the rifleman. The 
battery is said to last^ for two thousand rounds. 
We fail, however, to see the advantage of an 
accumulator for such a purpose, as many of the 
ohler forms of battery cell could easily be adapted 
to the work. 

A steam-launch made of paper three-eighths of 
an inch thick, which is said to be proof against a 
revolver bullet even if fired close to it, is perliaps 
the last novelty in ship-building. However, the 
material must be very different from what is 
commonly understood by ‘ papcir ; * for although 
it was exposed to the action of water for a space 
of eight months, and was quite unprotected by 
paint or any other shield, it remained without 
the slightest sign of disintegration. The boat 
is twenty-four met long by five feet broad, and 
is to be fitted with a Westinghouse engine of 
six horse-power. 

BOOK GOSSIP. 

The sonnet has long been rcjgarded, for various 
I’easons, as one of the forms of English vei-se in 
which it is most difficult to excel. It is so far 
an artificial product. It is under limitations as 
to space ana rhythm and rhyme, which may 
almost be regarded as purely mechanical. It 
must contain fourteen lines, neither more nor 
less ; it must be in tbe heroic measure — that is, 
ten syllables, or five iambic feet, to each line ; 
and its rhymes generally follow, with more or 
less variation in the last six lines, a certain 
recognised order of secpience. The sonnets of 
Spenser and ShakHpeare are, in form, an excep- 
tion to the general rule. The higlu;st expression 
of English verse in this form lias been attained 
by Milton and Wordsworth ; while Coleridge, 
Keats, and almost all succeeding English poets, 
have attempted the measure, and not a few of 
them with remarkable success. Whether Mr 
Swinburne’s recent book of Jlondds will render 
this latter form of elegant trilling fiishionable, 
remains to be seen ; but it is not at nil probable 
that the rondel will ever take the place of the 
sonnet in the estimation of writers of verse. 

These remarks serve to introduce to our readers 
a litl.le collection of tionnetSy by the Karl of 
Rosslyn (Blackwood & Sons), the production of 
which would seem, from the dates attached to 
them, 'to have been a labour of love with his 
lordship for the last thirty years. ‘There is a 
pleasure in poetic pains, wffiich poets only know ; ’ 
and the ajj^earance of these sonnets, or of any 
verse in print, must not be regarded as the 
culminating pleasure of the writers. The delight 
of the true artist is in his work, rather th^m in 
his reward. These sonnets boar throughout the 
marks of spontaneous tliought, called forth by 
the particular subject of each, and thus carry 
in them traces of the original fire and feeling 
which animated the author’s mind in their con- 
ception. If they do not rise to the highest 
Btandai’d of sonnet-writing, they never fall to 
the region of commonphice. They beai* the 
impress of the writer’s individuality, and are not 
mere rearrangements of conventional forms of 
verse. We shall quote one of the sonnets, not 
as a sj^cimen of the best in the volume, but as 
one which strikes us os embodying a beautiful 
picture of family lii'e, set in words graceful in 


their simplicity, and having a certain roundness 
and completeneas of thought which specially 
becomes this form of verse. It is entitled 


BEDTIME. 

Tis bedtime ; say your hymn, and bid * Good-night, 
God bless Mamma, Papa, and dear ones all ! ’ 

Your half-shut eyes beneath your eyelids fall. 
Another minute you will shut them quite. 

Ych, I will carry you, put out the light. 

And tuck you up, although you are so tall ! 

What will yon give me, Sleepy one, and call 
My wages, if I settle you all right? 

1 laid the golden curls upon my arm, 

I drew her little feet within my hand. 

Her rosy palms were joined in trustful bliss. 

Her heart next mine beat gently, soft and warm 
She nestled to me, and, by Tjove’s command, 

Paid me my precious wages Jiaby’s Kiss.* 


Those rctiders who take up A Idersyde, A Border 
Story of Seventy Years Ago^ by Miss Annie S. Swan 
(Edinburgh : Oliphant, Anderson, and Ferribr), 
may be inclined to lay it dovm any time during 
the first third of the story ; but if they do, and 
fail to resiinift the narrative, tliey will do an 
injustice to the book, and an injustice to them- 
selves. The opening is doubtless somewhat bald 
and juvenile ; but the story gathers strength iis 
it proceeds, and before long the reader becomes 

S uite interested in the fortunes of the two Miss 
lisbete, their friends, and their neighbours. Per- 
haps the one great drawback to the story is the 
kind of dialect wdiich Miss Swan has unfor- 
tunately chosen to put into the mouths of her 
interlocutors. The Misses Nisbett talk broader 
Scotch than any modern milkmaid ; and a baronet, 
Sir Walter Itiddell, has a form of expression 
which few Border shepherds could parallel in 
rusticity. C’ompared with these speakers. Dandle 
DinmouL was a thorough aristocrat in the matter 
of speech. Besides, while the. scene is laid in 
the Scottish Borders, and the characters have 
Border names, they none of them B})cak the Scotch 
of the Borders, but tbe Scotch of Fife and the 
Lotliians. Those who ar(5 familiar with the 
peculiar locutions and grammatical inflections of 
Border speech, will fail to liiid any of them here. 
This blemish, in so for as it destroys the veri- 
similitude of the stoi’y, will be fatal to its perman- 
ency, though it otliej’wise possesses merit of a 
high kind. The descriptions of natural scenery 
are finely phrased ; and while there is no humour 
in the book, there are here and there pathetic 
passages in wdiich readers may find their 
eyesight become • suddenly obscured with a 
tender suffusion. The chief character in the 
story is Miss Nisbet, who represents a power 
of self-denial and self-sacrifice not so un- 
common in life as is sometimes supposed. 
She is not on this account the most skiWlly 
dmw'n clniracter ; the Laird of Bavelaw is, in 
our opinion, the most successful portraiture in 
the book. His native selfishness and disre- 
gard] of others is by [natural processes rendered 
repugnant -even to himself; and his later re- 
pentwee, his appreciation of the character of 
the woman whom he had once made love to and 
slighted, his self-imposed journey to Paris and 
return with the orphan baby, and his vindication 
of Miss Nisbet’s character as against the detractions 
uttered by his own unlovable wife, all render him 
an object of our sympathy and interest, and better 
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than anything else in the book demonstrate Miss : 
Swan’s power of artistic analysis and depiction 
of character. The story has many of the faults 
peculiar to young writers ; but few young writers 
ore able to lay claim to so many beauties both 
of thought and expression. 


The very successful Fislieries Exhibitions which 
have of late been held in Norwich, Ediuburgli, 
London, and elsewhere, have drawn renewed 
public attention to the condition of our cotu?!- 
towiLs and their tisliing populations. A valuable 
contribution to this field of iii(|uiry has just been 
made by Mr James G. Bertram, in a little book 
entitled The Unappreciated Fisher Folk (Lomlon : 
William Clowes &. Sons), price one shilling, and 
which is issued by autliority as one of the hand- 
books in connection with the Creat Intt*rnational 
Fisheries Exhibition now open in London. Mr 
Bertram is the author of The Harvest of the Sea, 
a book which contains an immense amount of 
valuable and original information as to lish and 
fisheries ; and he has frc<iuently enriched the 
pages of Chambers's Journal by his contributions 
on this and cognate subjects. 

In the little book under review, Mr Bertram 
gives such details of lisber folks in Scotland 
as will be a surprise and a pleasure to many 
readers. ‘It is certainly,’ he says, ‘in Scotland 
(and in Cornwall as well) that the life and labour 
of this hardy and industrious class of persons can 
he studied to the greatest advantage, and in some 
places even yet their daily round of existence 
rolls on much as it did a century ago. In Scot- 
land, the patriarchal system of work is still largely 
maintained ; in many Scottish fishing vilbiges the 
family lishing-boat is as mucli an institution as 
a family walnut-tree is in France. In the nutnber 
of the Englihh fishing-ports the mode of business 
is somewhat different from wliat we see in Scot- 
land ; there is less of sentiment, and comparatively 
little of the superstitious element ; but at Holy 
l8lan<l, Cullcrcoats, and some other places, the 
fisher class are much the same as wc find them 
in Scotland or Cornwall. In Scotland the fisher 
communities seldom recedve any accession new 
blood, and fathers and sons go on succeeding each 
other for many generations.’ The fisher folk, he 
tells us, also iritermjirry in their communities, and 
BO preserve those traditions of labour aiul the 
observance of those social customs which have 
become stereotyped among this order of people. 

This intermarrying among themselves is a 
marked feature of their customs, and ‘ no 
fisherman would think of bringing home a 
“ stranger woman ” to be jeered at by his friends 
and companions.’ ‘ The fisher folk,’ Mr Bertram 
Bays — and wc have no doubt that he speaks from 
full knowledge — ‘ taking them all over, will com- 
pare most favourably with other classes as regards 
the labours of the men and the virtue of the 
women ; their humble homes, as a rule, are clean 
and tidily arranged, and in some villages a profane 
word is scarcely ever heard. The hospitality of 
the fisher folk is proverbial ; and their charity 
at times when a boat is wrecked, and the bread- 
winner of a family is drowned, is active and 
unbounded. In not a few of our fishing villages 
there may be seen in the houses of different 
funilies little boarders who have found a home 


with the other children of the place, their fathers 
having gone down in the waves on the occasion 
of a storm overtaking the fishing fleet and 
wrecking some of the boats. There is much that 
is heroic in these communities ; and deeds of 
charity have many a time been done, wdiich, had 
they been blazoned by the press, would have 
excited the unbounded admiration of tlie people.’ 

This testimony to the virtues of our humble 
fisher folks is intensely gratifying ; and to those 
who wish to know more of their liabits and 
customs, their methods of working and ways of 
doing business, their contracts and bargainings, 
with the advantages and drawbacks of their lives 
and pursuits, we can heartily recommend Mr 
Bertram’s little work as full of valuable and 
well-digested information. 

OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

CROWN WINDFALLS. 

A Parliamentary Keturn just issued show’s that 
during the year 1882 no less than one hundred 
and fi^rty-one Uiousiind and seventy-seven pcjuiids 
ten shillings and eightpeiice was received by the 
Crown’s nominee in respect of the estates of 
persons dying intestate, or in other w^ords, those 
who have died and left no Will, and without 
known ncixt of kin. At the beginning of the ye-ar, 
the lialauce in hand was one hundred and seventy- 
seven thousand three hundred and eighty-four 
|X)UTids five shillings and ttiupence. After divers 
paymimts for debts, costs, grants to persons having 
(laims on the bounty of the Ch’own, &c., there 
remained in hand two hundred and sixty-six 
thousand seven hundred and thirty-nine jiounds 
twelve shillings and tenpence. The printed 
Beturn costs one halfpenny, and in its present 
form is of little value to the public. It might, 
however, be made to subserve a useful purpose by 
giving in an appendix (1) The names, addresses, 
and descriptions of the intestates ; (2) the amount 
of each estate ; (3) particulars of estates finally 
disjiosed of ; and (4) a list of estates awaiting dis- 
tribution. Information of the kind indicated is 
already accessible t«> tlie public with regard to 
Indian intestates, so it would be dillicult to assign 
a valid reason for witliliolding lik(i information as 
to the estates administered by the British Treasury. 

Since the passing of the Treasury Solicitor Act 
(1870), the receipts have been os follows : 



L. 

8 . 

d. 

1877 

127,876 

10 

11 

1878 


9 

3 

1879 


3 

5 

1880 

50,448 

13 

11 

1881 

64,827 

141,077 

5 

10 

1882 

10 

8 


Many persons would doubtless be personally inter* 
csted in these funds, hence the necessity for the 
pi'oposed Appendix to the Parliamentary licturu. 
The Appendix sliould also be published annually 
in the leading iiew’spapers. 

Further reference to this subject will be found 
in an article on ‘ Unclaimed Money ’ Q). 613) ; 
but it cannot be too widely known that these 
estates are held by the Crown only tiU legiti- 
mate claimants appear. In ‘ Mrs Mangin Brown’s 
Case’ — ^finally adjudicated on by the House of 
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Lords in 1880 — five Italians — absent abroad at 
the death of the intestates in' 1871 — sueceeded 
in establishing their claim to two hundred thou- 
sand pounds. 

The evidence of the late Queen’s Proctor as 
to how these estates are ordinarily dealt with, 
is very interesting and instructive. The following 
is the essence of it : ‘I take out letters of admini- 
stration, and get in all the money for the govern- 
ment in connection with the estates of intestate 
bastards and hand vacantia, I recommend the 
Lords of the Treasugr as to the disposition of 
the balance of the effects. The Solicitor of the 
Treasury is appointed administrator. I am known 
all over the world, and I correspond witli soli- 
citors and the people interested. 1 ascertain what 
the effects are, either at the Bank of Enghintl or 
with vai’ious public bodies. Mr Stephenson gets 
in the effects. Sometimes there are large and 
heavy pcdigi*ce cases. In a luiavy case, a short 
time ago, I fancied it was rather a fraudulent 
case on the part of th(‘. party who set up tht; 
claim. I "ot the facts togi‘thel‘, and took Cbunsers 
opinion. 1 went on and won the case, and a large* 
sum was recovered. 1 have a lot of administra- 
tions going in shortly, and among them is one 
estate worth thirty-five thousand pounds. Occa- 
sionally I have much heavier amounts even than 
that. All these estates are vested in the Crown ; 
they belong to Her Majesty in right of her royal 
prerogative. When bastards die, there an*- always 
plenty of people only too re-ady to seize hold of 
their property and get wills made. In one case, 
there was a Commission to America. It was an 
estate worth sevemty thousand pounds, T think. 
In ordinary cases, the procedun*- is this : I receive 
a letter stating that A. B. is dead ; that he had 
such and sucli property ; that he was a bastard, 
or has left none but illegitimate ndaliuns. I then 
ascertain the facts, and find out who the next of 
kin are, or the persons to whom the Crown should 
make grants, and I recommend accordingly. As 
regards personal estate, t}ie difficulty is to find out 
who are the next of kin. 1 take out from forty 
to fifty administrations in a year. Some are 
large amounts — one hundred and twenty thousand 
pounds, and sums of that sort.’ 


THE RAILWAY DOG OF ENGLAND. 

We have frequently had occasion to publish 
instances of remarkable inhillige.nce on the part 
of man’s most faitliful friend, the dog ; hut it 
is seldom that we are enabled to record in- 
stances of the animal crossing the seas on an 
errand of charity. From the T lines we learn that 
the Scottish collie ‘Help,’ •which collects funds 
in almost every part oi the kingdom for the 
orphan fund of the Amalgamated Society of 
Radway Servants, returned early in August to 
its headquarters at the chief office (jf the Scjciety, 
City Road, from a trip to Franc**, where he had 
been getting money for the orphans of railway 
men. Introduced by Mr Ilaggi*tt, chief officer 
of the steamship Brittany^ to the vice-consul 
at Dieppe, the ‘ Railway Do|j of England ’ received 
in a short time one hundred and thirty-eight 
francs ; on his journey hack to England, ‘ Help ’ 
got seventeen shillings and ninepence and tw'enty- 
six francs ; while at Newhaven and on hoard the 
steamer he collected three pounds one shilling 


and nin^encc. The general secretary of the 
society, Mr E. Harford, has now on hand numerous 
invitations to the animal, distributed over the 
leading railway systems. ‘Help,’ trained by Mr 
John Climpson, guard of the night-boat train 
on the London, Brighton, and South Coast Rail- 
way, is expected to be the medium of collecting 
some hunc^eds of pounds for the orphan fund 
during the present year. 


YOUTH AND AGE. 

I BANG a song, when life was young, 

A song of glory, strength, and fame ; 

I dreamed a dream, si)ring leaves among. 

That in worth’s roll I M carve a name. 

The spring leaves darkened ; life grew strong ; 

Tlie rose’s bloom said — Summer’s here ; 

And clustering duties grew along 
My path, and I begun to fear 

That fame was ill to find. 

0 sweet, sweet were the summer hours. 

And blue the sky which with them came. 

1 mot my dear wife ’mong the flowers 
Of leafy J une - nor cared that fame 

Should pass me by, and ouward press 
Her glittering way — the loving light 
In Lizisic’s eyes, the golden tress 

Of Lizzie's hair, were far more bright 
Than aught on earth l)esidc. 

Then little children reverence gave-— 

A something grander far than fame ; 

Aiwl when we laid one in the grave, 

Wc whispered low the Father’s name. 

Small was the hand which beckoning led 
Our hearts far from earth’s glittering wiles ; 
Pure was tl*o soul which from us fled, 

To find a home where Jesus smiles, 

And summer never ends. 

Now winter comes with fulling snow ; 

'NVe gather round the bright homo fire ; 

Wc feel no lack of fame's gay show. 

For rest is all our hearts desire. 

I clasp a dear, dear hand in mine ; 

My Lizzie's hair is silvered now ; 

Her eyes with love still constant shine ; 

Her children’s blessings crown her brow ; 

And sweet content is ours. a. w. o. 


ERRATUM. 

Tho name of tbo translator of His Majesty the King 
of Sweden’s narrative, ‘My First C'hamuis,’ which 
appeared in last mouth’s Journaly was accidentally 
spelt Carl 8iomers iustoad of Carl Siewers. 

Tlie Conductor of Chamurrs’s Journal begs to direct 
tho attontioii of Contributors to the following notice : 
1st. All coinmuiii cations should he Addressed to the 
‘ Editor, 33U High Struct, Edinburgli.’ 

2d. For its return in case of ineligibility, postage-stamps 
should accompany every manuscript. 

Zd. Manuscripts should boar tho author’s full Chria- 
turn name, Surname, and Address, legibly written ; and 
should be written on white (not blue) paper, and on 
one side of tho leaf only. 

4th. Offerings of Verse should invariably be accoinpaniod 
by a stamped and directed envelope. 

Jf the above rules are complied with, the Editor will 
do his best to insure the safe return of indipible papers. 


Printed and Published by W. & R. Chabibebb, 47 Pater* 
noster Row, London, and 339 High Street^ Kdinsubqh. 
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DEFERRED PAY. 

The principle of deferred piyment is one wliicli 
in many forma is familiar to ns all. With the 
military economist, the phrase denotes a varying 
sum deducted from the daily pay of men in the 
ranks, to be re])aid at the end of a term of service. 
In another sense, an annuity, or other periodical 
payment, is said to be ‘deferred’ when it falls 
due 01 . ly after the expiry of a certain number of 
3 'ear 8 — thus forming perhaps a prudent provision 
for old age — or it may be only receivable after 
the decease of a relative, or conditional on the 
occurrence of some future event. These are in- 
stances, upon which we need not here enlai*gc, of 
some of the ordinary uses of dcfi*rred payments ; 
and, generally speaking, the phrase hiis much 
the same signification when otherwise employed, 
usually denoting a ijostponement to some future 
period, often at present sacrifice, of some existing 
resource, in order to secure a corresponding benefit 
afterwards. It is, in fact, the abstract principles 
of self-denial and forethought reduced to a con- 
crete form, and adapted to the ordinary trans- 
actions of life. 

There ore many persons, however apparently 
unconcerned ndth deferred payments, in the ordi- 
nary use of the term, who are unquestionably 
entitled to them, although the consideration they 
hope to receive may not in every instance take 
the shape of money. Indeed, apart from the 
classing of all education as, properly speaking, 
a provision for future returns, the higher training 
and early career of many of our best and most 
gifted men is little else than prudent foriithought 
in this direction. The principle, in fact, may be 
traced deeper still, and may bo found to underlie 
all our national industry and enterprise. It is 
as ancient os the civilisation of which it is one 
of the distinguishing marks — this system of pre- 
sent endeavour, the suffering and endurance, per- 
haps, of toil and hardship, the working-time of 
life with its sparse opportunities for leisure or 
recreation — in short, the training undergone for 


I the sake of the future recompense which form.s 
I the deferred payment. 

The expenditure involved in some indiWdual | 
cases, either of actual toil or of its cquivali;nt j 
in patient waiting, is often greater in proper- j 
tion to the reward obtained, than iii others. In 
the race of life, some men are heavily handi- 
capped by hindrances in social position, or lack of 
opportunities for training ; for, although there 
is no royal road to learning, the approaches to it 
are often blocked by what, after all, are but 
I adventitious circumstances. The ambitious student 
born and bred in the humbler ranks, coming to 
the university city to train for professional pur- 
suits, makes large payments, in kind, to cany out 
his cherished scheme. His has been arduous 
preparatory study at home, perhaps under great 
disadvantagt’s. The contest for tlie nmcli-coveted 
! bursary has been a hard one. Even with it secured 
to him, the struggle in town-life to make ends 
meet, and to maintain a respectable exterior, the 
scanty meal, and the prolonged study — all these 
form his provision for the deferred payment of 
the college Diploma which sliall enable him to 
enter on his pi*ofessional career. Nor can it be 
said that his reward is gained even then. The 
self-denying spirit has to be carried forward far 
into his future life. Such a one may fairly be 
said to have more than earned his deferred pay- 
ment. And yet it is only one instance out of 
many of the same kind of self-denying disci- 
pline for a certain end, and that perhaps with- 
out promise of the highest rewards. The pro- 
spect aimed at throughout may be only that 
of middle-class distinction, with a social position 
and cmohiments of a very ordinary kind, and 
yet such may bo the mmmim honwm, of the 
i aspirant’s hopes. 

There arc, however, loftier ambitions cheri^ed 
by the few who will not be satisfied with 
mediocrity in attainment, even though it should 
be accompanied with affiiience. We have at this 
moment in our recollection the instance, amongst 
many others, of a barber’s boy — ‘not a barber,’ 
as he himself said, ‘but only a barber’s boy* — 
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vliose aspirations were not satisiied until his 
name tras inscribed on the roll of Englond^s peers. 
The instances wo could easily adduce are of men 
who started with little or nothing in their favour, 
and succeeded ; others, whose hearts were perhaps 
as high, and who had better opportunities, failed ; 
or not attaining the highest honours, were at 
least fain to be content with what lay within their 
reach. But in this our moral lies— that there 
must necessarily have been, even in examples 
of the most brilliant and unqualified siujcess, no 
small amount of careful provision, of payments 
into the Bank of Futurity. Many of the plea- 
sant and harmless enjoyments which lie around 
us all, and which moderate means and station 
might have secured, and the easier atbiined 
success which would have satisfied others— all 
these must have been foregone and disregarded, 
in looking to the larger prize ahead. It was 
a strife, doubtless, in each case against a cold 
and unsympathising world — against rivaliy, com- 
petition, and professional jealousies ; but it 
was also a victory over a self-satisfied con- 
tentment with the lesser, so long as the greater 
prize remained in view, and so far, theiviore, it 
was a self-denial for the present. Then all the 
obstacles proved surmountable, and the present 
enjoyments capable of benng resisted, and the 
looked-for payment, long deferred, came at last. 

Even in those exceptional instances when so- 
called Fortune proved propitious, and where 
favourable opportunities may he said to have 
gained half the battle, there has doubtless been 
Siroughout much postponement of contentment 
and ease to future years. There may have been, 
perhaps, much to endure in an emly and uncon- 
genial lok before the golden opportunity presented 
itself, and ere the future career was made plain ; 
for although ‘the labour we delight in, physics 
pain,’ the burden of a thoroughly distasteful occu- 
pation, to an ambitious mind, is an uneasy and 
galling yoke, hard to bear. 

Tlicn there is the dark side of the picture — 
the payment, hardly earned, which, if it comes 
at all, comes not in expected measure, or too late, 
to be a solace only at tht; very ending of life, 
or to hang its laurels upon the tomb. The 
deferred payments of postbninous fame, the too 
long delayed tribute to merit and genius, form 
some of the saddest pages in histoiy. 

All we have said, however, concerns instances 
where deferred payments previously provided 
for were actually due, at some time or other. 
But^ in addition to the truism, that oppor- 
tunities neglected seldom or never return, we 
can add this one, drawn from our subject — 
that if there be no timtdy provision, ilierc 
win certainly be no store for after-drawing 
upon. If there be no self-denying labour, there 
will be no future recompense. ‘ Does he work 1 ’ 
inquired Ruskin, when told of the great abilities 
of a contemporary ; and wo may be sure the 
question was /isked with a view to estimate the 
success the individual would probably achieve. 
If there is no work, there is no reward. 

For if our virtues go not forth of us, 

’Twcrc all alike as though wo had them not. 

It is quite possible, even in this busy world, 
for a man so to shirk and shun work within his 


range, or to content himself with the measure of 
it which may suffice for daily necessities, as, 
practically, to make no provision for coming 
days. He will be entitled to no deferred pay. 
His later years may indeed be secured from want ; 
perhaps, through no efforts of his own, he may 
even have an ahiiiidance ; but the rapture of 
achievement, the satisfaction arising from a task 
W'cll done, will not be his to possess. 

All perseverance of patient effort for the highest 
ends, all the ‘ taking of infinite pains ’ — which we 
are told is the best definition of genius — is but 
the deferred payment system adopted in daily life, 
being the storing-up of present available resources, 
inchnling those of patience and endurance, for 
the securing of future benefit. And when the 
end is once accomplished, the efforts expended 
will not be grudgcid or mourned over — will 
scarcely he rememhiu’ed. 

ONE FALSE, BOTH FAIR; 

on, A HARD KNOT. 

BV .TOllK B. HAnWOOD. 

CHAFIER XXXV.—- MAN AND WIFE. 

Lowndes PiiACE, Eaton Square, is a very respect- 
abhi, and indeed fashionable place of residence ; 
hut, as regards its outlook and general sur- 
roundings, it is a little dull. The square of 
which it is an adjunct is so far off that ingenuous 
country cousins 'wonder, sometimes, what can be 
the connection b(*tweon the two. The very houses 
have a slack-bakeil look, as if the stucco were 
damp and raw, and organ-grinders, fem-sellers, 
and noisy vendors of hearthstones and Bath-bricks, 
working-cutlers, and ballad-singers, riot there 


unchecked by the police. Yet the rents and tho 
rates in LowjuUjs Tfiace, Eaton Square, are believed 
to be high, and the houses are tenanted by occu- 
piers of a very superior description — retired Indian 
generals, junior partners in West End banks, 
fundholders, and marriecl Civil Servants of Her 
Majesty’s government. Only at No. G could 
furnished apartments be found, and at the door 
of No. G, with the knocker raised in his right 
hand, yet hesitating to knock, stood bill, lithe, 
and sun-bronzed Chinese Jack. 

It was very rare for Chinese Jack to hesitate. 
He did so now, and there was something signifi- 
cant in his attitude as ho thus stootl, keeping the 
knocker poised between his deft, strong fingers, 
as thoimh it were a blazing linstock, one toueJh 
of which would fire a train of ready gunpowder 
and blow up the magazine. Standing so near the 
door that he was himself screened from observa- 
tion on the part of any person who might bo 
peering from the windows, the lately returned 
exile took a comprehensive survey of the aspect 
of Lowinles Place. ‘ About the last sort of nook,* 
he muttered to himself under the shelter of his 
thick moustache, ‘ in which one would expect to 
find a foreigner domiciled. And therefore, as 
things always do turn out contrary to what one 
expects, liere she lives. But Louise was always 
an enigma, even to me — even to me,* he added 
softly, and with a curious sort of smile on his 
flexible lips. 

It may be remembered that When Chinese Jack, 
or Captain Rollingston, as it pleased him to be 
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called, paid his first visit to the Private Inquiry 
Ofiice and intrusted Silas Melville with the task 
of discovering the whereabouts of Countess Louise 
de Lixlouve, and, by proxy of one of his satellites, 
dogging her footsteps tlirough London, he had 
spoken of the first port of the enterprise as an 
easy one. Madame de Lalouve had not just then 
any especial motive for concealing her address, 
while she was pretty certain to he heard of at 
the Kussian Embassy. That she lived in Lowndes 
Place had been ascertained long ago. But this 
was the first time that Chinese Jack had decerned 
it expedient or prudent to present himsedf in 
person on her doorstep. After a brief pause, 
ne l^ocked. The door was oiiened by a stout 
man, dressed in black, wearing a white cravat, 
and with ‘butler* written ns plainly on his broad 
face as if it had been tattooed there in Roman 
characters. Retired man-servants who marry the 
housekeeper, and do not s(d up in a public-house, 
are pretty sure to let lodgings and to play hence- 
forth at being the attached family retainers of the 
birds of passage who roost beneath tluur roof. 
* Madam,* said the landlord of No. 6, ‘ is at home, 
1 think. — What name, sir, shall I say ? * 

‘You had better say a gentleman from abroad,’ 
returned the visitor, speaking with a slightly 
foreign accent. ‘ Or, stay,’ he blandly addetl, as 
he saw a shade come over the e.x-butler’s brow, for 
nothing so much arouses suspicion in a Londoner s 
breast, espe> ially if a servant, i\s any hesitation as 
to giving a name, ‘stay — you had better an- 
nounce mo, at once, as the Chevalier Rollingston. 
Madame knows me de longm main, and my appear- 
ance will be a pleasant surprise.* 

The ex-butler made a butler*B bow, and preceded 
the visitor up-stairs. Chinese Jack wjis careful to 
follow quickly on his heels. What he had schemed 
for was to obtain the interview be sought without 
parley and delay, or possible stubbornness on the 
part of his hostess. Once lie got in, he could trust 
to his own well-practised skill to become master 
of the situation. And now ho sliould get in, and 
what was more, his entrance would really be as 
sudden as though, like a fiend on the stage, lie 
could have risen through a trap, encompassed by 
a lurid glow of red or blue fire, lie knew per- 
fectly well that the landlord could never pro- 
nounce the name of the Chevalier Rollingston, 
mouthed as it had been with ultra Gallic oilincss 
of diction, and would content himself with utter- 
ing some conventional parody on the mysbuious 
sounds. So it proved. Madame de Tjalouve was 
writing at a side-ttihlo. She lifted her head as 
the landlord opened the door and murmured 
something unintelligible. A moment morii, and 
the door was closed, and Chinese Jack stood, 
bowing, with grave politeness, in the middle of 
the room. 

Madame do Lalouve was simdy well used to tlie 
reception of visitors, even if unexpected visitors. 
Nor had Countess Louise any excuse to plead on 
the score of deficient toilet. The Russo-French- 
woman was always dressed for the occasion. If 
her tightly fitting costume of olive green velvet 
and olive leaf-coloured ^ny silk, did not come 
from the ateliers of M. Worth, it was at least 
cut on Worth*s lines, and by some pupil of that 
iUustrioua man-milliner. Her heavy black braids 
of hair were draped in statuesque fashion around 
her grandly shaped head. She wore few orna- 


ments, hut all were rich and solid. AJtc^ether^ 
she was a superb specimen of a woman oi rank} 
of sense, of the world, and as such had made a 
profound imjirtission on the minds of the butler- 
landlord, and the housekeeper-landlady, of No. 6 
Lowndes Phice, Eaton Square. 

‘ Demon — wretch — from what fiery pit have you 
come, hateful man, to vex me ! * exclaimed the 
Countess in queerest medley of languages, not as 
Uie words have been set dcjwn here, but with a 
vehement intermingling of French, English, 
German, wliic-li testifi('(l to the confusion of 
the speaker’s wits. The Sphinx, in Egj'pt, 
Naples, Monacf), I’aris, had been renowned for 
her strong nerves. Tlu*y were shaken now. 
Chinese Jack grimly scored the first advantage to 
his own side in the struggle. But he knew the 
world, Ixilter than the cleverest woman can know 
it, and he know her. 

‘ My <lear,* he said, quite*, affably, ‘ here am I — 
come hack to you. After so many trials and 
sufferings, so much of tbe ups and downs of life, 
here we are again, n*uiiited, never to be sundered 
more.* Chinese Jack spoke in French, and his 
accent was so Parisian, and his grammar so fault- 
less and his manner so declamatory, that Parisi^ins 
themselves would have taken him for an actor at 
a minor theatre, such as the Odeon, perhaps. — 
‘A husband is a husband,’ he added, after a 
pause. 

^ladamc de Lalouve gathered herself up, like 
a serpent about to strike. ‘Wretch, monster, 
traitor, demon 1 * she hissed out, showing her 
white teeth like a she-panther, while her right 
hand, like that of Lady Macbeth, clutched an airy 
dagger. 

Cliinese Jack surveyed her with unruffled 
composure. With her, of course, it was a bout 
of nerves, such as these sensitive Frenchwomen 
always have when a disagreeable thing occurs. 
Had she been a slim, wasp-waisted little woman, 
of course she would haAC sunk shrieking into 
a chair, and kicked with her high-heeled shoes 
at the floor, for ten minutes or so. As it ivas, 
she looked as though she wanted to bite, and 
tis though she would like to sUib him. Chinese 
Jack had had experience of those who really 
irietl both methods, but he had wrested the dagger 
away in one case, and avoided the teeth in the 
other. Here was a civilised foe, to be managed 
otherwise. ‘ My ]) 0 or Louise,’ he said, gently. 

The adventurer was very W’dl dressed. He 
was no longer the merchant captain whom Mrs 
Badgers of Jane Seymour Street was proud to 
lodge. Ilis clothes were as well made as any 
Bond Street tailor could make them for a valued 
customer. Gloves, hat, necktie, cane, and trinkets 
were such ns might befit a man of fasliion 
and of taste. Cliinese Jack knew women too 
well to neglect anything which a fair outside 
and the semblance of prosperity might insure. 
Madame de Lalouve seemed to have eyes fop 
nothing hut his face, yet he was perfectly con- 
vinced that she had criticised the cut of his 
coat and the style of his turquoise-headed scarf- 
pin. Presently she spoke, with a kind of sob, 
Imt more coherently. ‘How, how,* she asked, 
‘had he dared to present himself before her, 
after his base, vile, odious, and perfidious con- 
duct. Did he not know that she hated him 1 ’ 

‘ 1 know nothing of the sort, my dear liOnise/ 
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nnswcred Chinoso Jack, with unruffled urbanity. 
‘You arc an ill-used angel, of course — so are all 
! of your clmnning sex — and I am a monster. Yet 
I am your husband, my love ; and husband and 
wife bhoiild pull together, especially when there 
is BO big u nsli to liaul ashore os the fortune to 
be made out of this Leominster business. Nay, 
never open those fine eyes, my dear, as if I ha{l 
aRtoni^hed even you. When there is so much to 
get, of course there are many fingers in the i)ie. 
Jhit you and I, between us, might secure the 
daintiest and most toothsome morsel. Yes, I, too, 
as well as yourself, have a hankering for the 
flesh-pots of Egypt, or at least for tlie harv(*st 
to be reaped by those who were on hoard the 
good ship Cijp7'USf homeward bound, when 
C,buntess Louise and her interesting young friends 
wijre passengers.* 

‘ You were not on hoard of her,’ said th(‘ 
Countess decisively. 

‘Wasn’t I?’ retorted Cliincse Jack, with his 
peculiar smile, and with a llasli of those glittering 
eyes of his, at sight of which even ^ladame de 
Lalouvc winced. ‘That remains to be provetl 
when I give evidence at Marchbury assizes. Yes, 
I was there. Come, CJountoss, I know what 1 
know, and you know what you have done, and 
very clever of you too. I also am iiiixc<l up in 
the affair, and 1 begin to feel as though, hitherto, 
I had made a mistake in hacking the side 1 
did. The gold-mine, I suspect, is in Bruton 
Street, not at Leominster H(iiise ; or yon, Louise, 
would not have espoused what seemed at first a 
beaten cause.* 

‘I am for truth — and the right,’ sententioiisly 
answered ^ladame do Lalouvc, oiiening her eyes 
very wi<le. 

‘Still the same Louise as ever,* said Chinese 
Jack, with a light laugh. ‘Cuine, come, my deaT\ 
you and I are people of the world, and need not, 
when alone togcjthcr, declaim to the gallery, as 
French actors say. Injured innocence is all very 
well when thei’C is a fortune to be made by 
befriending it, and iniquity is hat(.*ful when 
niggard of blackmail. A lions ! it must be peace 
or "war between us two, and, for both our sakes, 
it had better he a strict alliance, oflimsive and 
defensive. Let us sit down, and talk coolly.* 

A wicked man has this much advantage over a 
wicked woman, that he usually sees, as it were, 
not merely through but round her, and surveys 
her position from a loftier stand-point. He is 
benefited, too, by the masculine habit of speaking 
out, instead of suppressing a portion of what he 
would fain say, as custom and timidity iiidiu’c 
women to do. And then Madame de Lalouvc, 
fearless in gcnertal, had always been a trifle afraid 
of her husband, tlic only man who seemed to read 
her like a hook. So, somewhat to her o\sti 
surprise, she obeyed, and reseated herself, while 
(Uiinese Jack drew up liis chair, and soon this 
strange couple were chatting on fricmdly term.s. 

The conversation of (’hinese Jack and of 
Madame de Lalouve turned almost exclusively 
on business matters, and had reference to the 
Leominster case and the disputed identity of the 
two sisters. After a little while, during which 
the (Countess devoted herself to ascertaining that 
her long-lost liushand really did know something, 
beyond wliut mere rumour might have told him, 
of the affair in hand, the tolk of the lately 


reunited pair became confidential, and almost 
cordial. 

*Malinj who would have dreamed that you, of 
all the men in the world, should have been 
behind the boat, when Mademoiselle Cora and I 
discussed our little projects, so guilelessly, on the 
wet deck of the CifpriiSf on the morning after the 
storm ! Had 1 hut caught a glimpse of you on 
hoard, rely on it, I should have redoubled my 
precautions,* said Madame, with playful reproach. 

‘My ban*, feet inad(*. no noise, and luy turban 
and iny garb constituted a disguise that lew, with 
eyes less pi(‘rcing than yours, my Louise, couhi 
have penetrated. You are sure about the proof 
tliat 3"ou have liinted at to me, and which .1 too, 
as you are aware, can confirm by evidence within 
the re.ach of none but myself mnv living?* 

‘ Ye.s, 1 am (jiilte sure,’ said Madame de Lalouvc ; 
‘and, in addition to this, I have— here under this 
roof, here in this very house, tlie lady’s-maid who 
accompanied Miladi ami her sister to Egypt, and 
returned with them to England.* 

‘A lady’s-maitl, especially a discharged one’ 

began Chinese Jack, shaking his head in dis- 
parag(‘nient. 

‘She was not discharged — she volnniarily, at 
Jiiy persuasion, g.'ive up service at L(*ominster 
House, and came to me,* said the Countess, a 
little nettled. ‘Five huinlrc'd pounds, which I 
have promised, are as a dream of untold riches 
to her, who wants to marry some one she knows, 
and .set up a shop. Bely on it, she can ho very 
useful at the hour of need.’ 

‘ And yon rc'ally believe the tentli of a million, 
or anything like tlmt cjiormous sum, will he forth- 
coming, in the event of success?’ asked Chinese 
Jack half careles.sly. 

Of that, Ma<lamc. was quite convinec.d. Sir 
Fagan’s sifter in Bruton Str('.et was splendidly 
gencroiis by nature. And she would keep her 
word. 

‘ With sncli a kuiii a.s that, my own Louise, and 
your knowledge, and mine, of liiian^-iers, Jewish 
and Christian, and of the world, rid ! how you 
and I could ])lay on the Bourse of Baris, and the 
Stock Excliangc. of Loudon, as on the keys of a 
piano,’ sai<l this model husband, as he kissed his 
wife, and took his leave. ‘Here is my card,* he 
said, as he put it into her hand ; ‘ llndijur^s Hotel 
is but a mean place, and, as you observe, 1 am 
the Capitaine, and not the Chevalier. Bollingstoii, 
as I told you, ch'riv^ when I was a bachelor, was 
my mother’s iiaine, and I bear it now. My true 
name, which is your.s, Countess, we will keep 
diu-k, if you please, till the trial comes on, or 
the money is earned. And so, my sweet, au 


WORKMEN’S HOMES AND PUBLIC. 

HOUSES. 

BY A LONDON ARTISAN. 

When such huge organi.sations as the United 
Kingdom Alliance and the Order of Good 
Templars go on working wdth unflagging energy 
year after year, and still gin-palaces thrive, princi- 
pally on the patronage of the working-classes, 
the student of social problems may well ask 
liimsolf the question : Are the enthusiastic advo- 
cates of Permissive Bills and total abstinence 
w’orking in the right direction? They deplore 






WOEKMEN’S HOMES 

the evils tluit exist ; and their united intelligence 
has siigg(*,Hted the simple panacea of abstinence. 
Unfortunately, simple remedies are not always 
capable of confj[uering virulent diseases. To the 
drunkard ; to the man or "woman who perhaps 
has been driven to find forgetfulness in drink 
by trouble and sorrow such as few of those who 
tcilk of temperance in comfortable armchairs have 
ever known ; to the man or woman who has 
drunk to excess for many years, until the craving 
for drink has become as uncontrollable ns the 
ambition of a Napoleon or the patriotic frenzy of 
a Louise Michel — to such as these, the temperance 
advocate offers his panac.ea of total abstinence. 
To the working-man who is not an habitual 
drunkard, but who spends too much time and 
money in the public-house, the apostle of temper- 
ance appeals with the same cry : * Give up the 
drink.* 

To any unprejudiced obs(*rver with an intimate 
knowledge of the inner life of our "working-claases, 
such advice sjivours of thoughtlessness, even if it 
docs not betray a want of heart. Men who are 
penned up in close workshops from morning until 
night are — to their credit, be it said — not devoid 
of social feeling. They love to mix with their 
fellows when the day’s work is ovi*r ; to exchange 
ideas ; to relate experiences ; to give a certain 
amount of publitdty to thoughts that appear to 
them of value. This ycarniii" for social inter- 
course exists among all classes ; out in the facilities 
for satisfying it, some are more favoured than 
others, llie rich man is able to enjoy the plea- 
sures of congenial society at his own house, at his 
club, or at the. houses and clubs of his associ.'ites. 
The poorer classes of our great cities are not so 
fortunate. To most of them, home is far too 
uncomfortable a place for a friendly chat with 
a mate from the workshop. Home often means 
one small room in an evil-smelling house, scantily 
furnished, minus comfort, plus btiby’s cries. The 
one being who alone could make even such un- 
promising surroundings as these bright and happy, 
majr happen, through lack of education and moral 
training, to be totally incapable of properly ful- 
filling tue offices of W'ife and mother. 

This is no unjust, sweeping condemnation 
of the wives of the working-classes. Many of 
them possess qualities of devotion, courage, and 
perseverance wiiich, if th(;y were only properly 
trained ‘when the heart is young,’ would make 
the workaday world much happier than it is 
at present. But the majority ot them are slaves 
to their scrubbing-brush and needle ; they clean 
and mend in season and out of season ; they are 
always complaining that their work is never done. 
And that is just where the mischief comes in. 
The woman never knows whim to change her 
r6le of housewife for that of the loving friend 
and companion of her husband. She is capable, 
perhaps, of sewing on shirt-buttons with dexterity, 
and can hold her own against most of her sex in 
the manufacture of steak-puddings ; hut she would 
as readily think of attempting to square the circle 
as to intelligently discuss with her husband the 
particular political or social problem that to him 
is of vital interest. Ho may leave off work at 
night feeling that nothing would be more enjoy- 
able than a chat with some congenial spirit over 
the latest phase of some agitated question, and 
knowing that his wife is the most unlikely 
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individual in the world to take an interest in any 
such matters, who can wonder at his turning into 
the public-house fi*equented by his fellows ? The 
peojue who may be sliocked at any attempt to 
excuse such an act, have perhaps never tried the 
experiment of working hard nine hours per day 
in an unsavoury workshop, and living with wile 
and family in one or two small rooms. 

The large class of philanthropists, with fat 
cheque-books and benevolent hearts, who flatter 
themselves that they thoroughly understand the 
working-classes, have long since come to the con- 
clusion — as mischievous as it is erroneous — that 
all the workmen in our great cities who spend - 
too much time in public-houses are led to do so 
simply from a demoralising craving for drink. 
While those who have it in their jiower to help 
their poorer brethren are content to labour with 
such a hypothesis constantly before them, they 
will find it impossible to do much real good. A 
cliuin is no stronger than its weakest link. A few 
thousands of men, women, and childi*cn may be 
induced to sign pledge-cards, don pieces of blue 
ribbon, and abstain from all intoxicating drinks, 
and tobacco too ; but these examples of sobriety 
"will pose in vain before their fellows while the 
keystone of industrial life, the workman’s home, 
retains its present unattractiveness. The home 
and the family circle should be the fountain from 
which all life’s happiness and joy should flow. 

All pleasant assoiMations should be connected 
tlierewitli ; it should be the centre of each man’s 
little universe, however humble his position in 
life may be. How can it ever be so, while it 
consists of one or two close, inconvenient rooms 
in a too thickly populateui street, court, or alley ? 

Bo long us the workman’s home is what it is at 
l^resent, so long will public-houses find plenty of 
customers. 

The ranks of the Temperance party are filled 
with earnest, well-meaning men and women, 
capable of doing good work for their fellows : 
let them cast aside their Partingtouian mops of 
pledge-cards and blue ribbons wuth whicli they 
now strive to sweep back an ocean of misery ; 
let them wade out into the deep, and build up 
breakwaters that shall ilefy the heating of every 
social storm. One well-appointed collee-palace, 
and one block of plcfisant, convenient, soundly- 
built dwellings, are worth ten thousand platform 
speeches and a million testimonials to the evil 
influences of alcohol. If the energy now used 
in condemning ‘beer and baccy* were turned in 
the direction of training young girls to become 
thrifty, prudent, intelligent wives, the millennium 
of a sober nation would be the nean^r at hand, 
and we might live to see the wives of working- 
men the ministering angels of their little homes, 
and not merely household drudges. 

The members of the 'remperance party too fre- 
quently confound causes with effects. They bewail 
the fact that so many young men, and even boys, 
spend great part of their leisure in public-houses, 
and to remedy the evil, they cry : ‘ Down with the 
licensed victuallers!’ But tlie cause of young 
men and boys drinking more than is good for 
them is not to be found in the public-house, but 
in their homes. If Home was an attractive place, 
where an apprentice might invite his fellow to 
spend an evening with him, where the mother 
and father would be found willing to do all in 
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tliuir power to entertain the visitor, the young 
man would certainly not prefer to stand in a 
noif<y, unconifortahle bar, and imbibe beer and 
spirits ill the expense of the little pocket-money 
his parents can afford to give him. Unfortu- 
nately, the father entertains his friends in the 
tavern because of the uncongenial atmosphere 
of home, and the sons follow his example. 
Would the closin" of public-houses put an end 
to this sad state of affairs 1 Every practical man 
whose iudgmeut on the subject is unbiased, 
knows tnat worse evils would arise. The demand 
for drink would still exist ; and not all the 
vigilance possible on the x)art of officials would 
prevent a dozen sly drinking saloons springing 
up in the place of every public-house. The 
peoi>lo wlio pin their faith on what is termed 
permissive legislation have yet to learn that it is 
one thing to put difficulties in the way of obtain- 
ing drink, and another thing altog(jtlier to teach 
a nation habits of sobriety — to de.stroy the social 
ulcers that drive men and women to obtain drink 
at any inconvenience to themselves. 

Many clergymen of all denominations are doing 
practical temperance work in i>roviding the people 
in their respective districts wdih a good musical 
entertainment at least one night every week. 
They might, however, do much more. There are 
few churches and chapels that arc without a decent- 
sized I'oom, disengaged on week evenings. Or, 
there are the school-houses. Why are such not 
•thrown open in opposition to the unromfoi-table 
gin-palaces and public-houses 1 A good fire in the 
winter, and a supply of newspapers and iiiagaziueR, 
would not break the purses of the community. A 
cup of coffee, tit to drink — the decoction sold at 
most of the London coffee-palaces is unfit fur man 
or beast — might bo supplied for the price of half 
a pint of beer ; and many a man who only wastes 
his hard-earned money at a public-house because 
he has to go there if he wishes to have an hour’s 
gossip with a friend, would hail with delight 
such a loophole for escape from habits which 
have long since become distastei’uL Of course, 
such a suggestion will meet with nothing but 
contempt from the large class of philanthropists 
who firmly believe that workiiig-mcn frequent 
public-houses simply for drinking’s sake ; but 
it is to he hoped that a few who are not quite 
convinced that the working-classes are hopelessly 
depraved, will attempt the expcriineiit. 

Jiut what about habitual drunkards ? Is it too 
much to hope for, that when these find their more 
moderate companions visiting the public-house 
less frequently, they, loo, would wend their 
way to such little social hcalls os might be 
thrown open in every parish and village in the 
kingdom 7 And after all, it must not be forgot, 
that habitual drunkards arc but a small minority 
of the population, and useful I’eforms need not 
be set aside simply because they do not meet the 
case of this small but unfortunate class. 

If the clergy and the Temperance party, who 
have it in their power to do real good, would only 
recognise the fact that the drinking habits of the 
mefeses are mainly an eff ect and not a cause, the 
redemption of the thriftless, the thoughtless, and 
the demoralised, might be effected even in our own 
time. The energy now devoted to abusing the 
liquor traffic and inducing men, women, and even 
children, to sign pledge-cai*ds should be turned 


into a more practical channcL If the advocates 
of temperance wish to see the people leading 
moral, sober, thoughtful, useful lives, they must 
bring all their zetU, earnestness, and enthusiasm 
to hear in the direction of providing every family 
with a shelter less like a aungeon, and more like 
a sweet, lovable home than the majority have to 
‘pig it* in at present. Above all, let them take 
the young women of our great towns in hand, and 
teach them the duties of wife and mother ; strive 
to imbue their minds with loftier ideas of marriage 
than they now possess ; instruct them in the arts 
of making homo a place of hai)piness and com- 
fort, however humble it may be. Leave the idle 
cursing of strong drink to those who are capable 
of no higher task ; but let each noble soul who 
has the welfare of his fellow men and women at 
heart devote himself to some practical temperance 
work, for until the home-life of our workmen is 
improved, the liquor traffic will flourish. 

POOR LITTLE LIFE. 

A FAMILY EPISODE. 

Poor little lif(i, that toildlos half an hour 

Crowuud with a lluwer or two, and there an end. 


Perched on the lofty watch-tower of the Com- 
])any’s wharf, Kingston, Jamaica, ‘ Sir Lord 
Nelson Esquire * had been occupied since daylight 
in looking out for the English steamer. The 
owner of this self-bestowed and patrician apj)el- 
lative was an old negro of uncerhiin age, with 
leathery skin, grizzled wool, bandy legs, and bare 
feet, and whose powers oi vision verged on the 
miraculous. Long before the steamer was visible 
to the most i*xperienced nautical eye armed 
with one of Dollond’s best glosses, Lord Nelson 
had seen the tips of her masts rising above the 
horizon. Nay, it was popularly supposed that 
before she was actually visible even to him, he 
was able to prognosticate her ax^proach by certain 
signs in the sky itself, whose secret he guarded 
as if it had been liidden treiisure. 

‘ Coming, hoy 7 ’ inquired the clerk at the foot 
of the scaffolding. 

‘Yes, luassa ; him coming, fe true. Him pass 
Moraiit Point now, on* de passengers dey land at 
nine-thirty.* 

‘ All right, then. Hoist the flag ! * 

And up went the red flog on the top of the 
Gazebo, giving notice to all Kingston that the 
anxiously expected Rhom was in the offing. 

‘ Clio 1 dese steps is mos’ distressful,* said the 
old negro, descending the ladder backwards. 

‘It’s you that *8 getting old, Nelson!* said the 
clerk, shaking his Jiead. ‘A man can’t live for 
ever, even an old sinner like you. Come down 
(juickly, and go and tell Captain Roberts. You *11 
find the Buperintendciit in liis office.* 

‘ Bat bery true, what you say, Massa De 
Souza,* retorted the negro with a grunt. ‘But 
if you tink I is gwine to die to oblige you, ea, 
you is hcry much mistaken. Hi ! after my fader 
lib till he couldn’t lib any longer, do you tink 
me is gwinc to die, jus’ bccausing you say 1 is 
getting old. Cho ! it *tan too ’tupid.’ And the 
old man, having thus clenched the argument^ 
retired with many a sniff and snigger and chuckle 
of satisfaction to obey Mr Dc Souza’s commands. 
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Seven miles away, in the upper piazza of one of 
the largest ^penns’ in the Liguanca plains, a group 
of fair girls were seated over their morning coffee. 
Clatl in loose white muslin dressing-gowns, with 
long dark hair floating over their Bliouldei*s, and 
sprigs of myrtle or oleander in their bosoms — 
ciiattering, yawning, indolent, and altogether 
delightful-— they formed a chaiming picture of 
tropical grace and beauty. 

‘The flag’s up !* cried Evelyn, suddenly starting 
to her feet. ‘ Motlier ! * she called to a lady 
extended on an Indian wicker-work chair in the 
inner apartment — ‘mother! the stiiamer’s sig- 
nalled. George will be here in about a couple of 
hours.’ 

Tliere was an instant rush to the jalousies. 
The shutters were thrown open ; glasses were 
, produced ; and the whole family, struggling, shout- 
ing, leaping, dancing in the wild frenzy of their 
excitement, craned their necks to catch the first 
glimpse of the eagerly-looked-for mail. 

‘ Yes ; there she is 1 * exclaimed Evelyn. 

‘ Where ? * cried Sibyl, tll^^ youngest of the trio, 
peering on tiptoe over her sister’s shoulder. 

‘There — look 1 passing the J’alisades. You can 
j list see her smoke over the tops of the cocoa-nuts 
at the lighthouse.’ 

‘No ; it’s only the mist,’ said Eleanor. 

* Mist ? Nonsense ! It ’s the steamer’s smoke. 
— There ! 1 told you so, Eleanor,’ added Evelyn 
ti'iumphanily, as the flash and the simjke of the 
signal-gun announced her arrival at Port-Eoyal. 

‘You’ve no time to lose, girls,’ said Mi-s Durham, 
approaching her daughters. ‘Go and bathe and 
dress. I ’ll tell Tom to get the carriage, and you 
can all drive down and meet your cousin. I’ll 
stay at home to welcome him to Prospect Gardens. 
You will make my excuses for not coming to 
meet him. But the drive in tlie sun would knock 
mo up for a week ; and besides, you know there 
would not be room for all of us. — Now, Evelyn, 
you are the eldest. Try and keep these riotous 
sisters of yours in order. — And, children, mind 
your cousiu has no sisters of his own, and is not 
accustonu’d to the madcap ways of three witless 
pickles of girls.’ 

‘ All riglit, mother ! ’ said Evelyn, with a saucy 
toss of her head. ‘ I won’t disgrace the family, 
never fear. I’ll be dignity and discretion itself. 
I’ll be as stately as Lady Longton when she’s 
receivinjj company at a Queen’s House Ball ; and 
if he oilers to kiss me, I ’ll hold up my fan and 
eay : “ O fie ! you naughty man ! ” ’ 

‘ But she ’U let him do it, all the same,’ added 
Eleanor. 

‘ Go along with you, you silly girls ! You ’ll 
be too late, if you don’t be off to your bath at 
once ; ’ and acting on their mother’s monition, 
the three bright maidens flew down the marble 
ateps and across the courtyard to the bathing- 
house, and were soon all three splashing and 
swimming and laughing amidst &e cool and 
crystal water. 

Mrs Durham of Prospect Gardens was the 
widow of a high official in the colony. Her 
husband had been Attorney-general of Jamaica 
at a time when that office was even of more import- 
ance and influence than it is now. Herself a 
Creole — a person born in the West Indies, without 
reference to what are called in Jamaica ‘com- 
plexional’ distinctions — and belonging to one of 


the oldest families in the colony, she still retained 
much of the pride, perhaps more of the prejudices 
of the old plantocracy ; the haughtiest, the most 
conservative, and the least pliable of aristocracies^ 
yet, notwithstanding all its faults and short- 
comings, one of the most generous and the most 
ill-used. But the influence of her husband — an 
Englishman — had toned down some of the more 
conspicuous of these prejudices; at anyrate, it 
had eradicated from her mind that jealousy of 
imperial influence and imperial institutions, which 
was, and perhaps still is, one of the most obstinate 
obstacles to the prosperity of the colony. She 
had frankly accepted the new constitution, when 
in 18 C 6 that ‘unutterable abomination,’ the House 
of Assembly, bad decreed its own extinction. She 
had sided with the adherents of Governor Eyre 
during all the long and bitter struggle which had 
succeeded the suppression of the so-called Jamaica 
rebellion. She had extended the hand of hospi- 
tality to the succession of governors, colonial 
8601*0 taries, judges, and officials of all grades who 
had been imported into the colony from England, 
with the happy result that she had consolidated 
her social infiiipnce and established her social 
position upon a basis which preserved for her 
the respect of all but the most irreconcilable 
01*60168, while it procured for her the esteem 
and the friendship of all the inner circle of the 
administrators of the new rc^gime. Hence an 
introduction to I’rospect Gardens not only 
secured to the favoured stranger the entree to the 
best society in the colony, but opened to him 
the door of one of the pleasantest houses in new 
Jamaica. 

The late Attornc'y-general had been a man of 
very considerable means. He was also well con- 
nected. His elder brother. Sir George Durham 
of Deepdale, was one of the largest proprietors 
in the west of England. But the baz'onet had 
died within a year of his brother ; and the title 
was now lield by his son and only child, whose 
arrival it was that the family at Prospect Gardens 
were now expecting with such noisy demonstra- 
tions of delight. lie had come out to spend 
Christinas Avitli his cousins, and to make the 
acquaintance of his aunt, whom he had never 
seen. To Evelyn he was already known ; for 
Evelyn had been at school in England, and her 
lioliduys had been spent at Deepdale. But two 
years had elapsed since slie had returned to 
Jamaica ; and within these two years, the thin, 
delicate slii) of a girl, whom George was accus- 
tomed to tease and torment all through the 
summer day, had expanded into a lovely and 
elegant woman, whose powers of inflicting torture 
on the other sex were at least equal to his 
own. 

As for Eleanor and Sibyl, tht*y shared their 
sister’s beauty, without perhaps sharing her pecu- 
liar suniiiiiess of disposition. They were at that 
objectionable age when the child has not yet 
become a woman. Eleanor was fourteen, Sibyl 
was neaily twelve. They had all the inconvenient 
outspokenness of children, and all the coquetry 
of more advanced years. They were adepts in 
the theory, though not in the practice of flirtation. 
But thev were full of promise, and bade fair to 
be in due time, like other true and charming 
women, at once the delight^ and the torment m 
the opposite sex. 
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Certainly, when the three fair girls, in the 
hewitching light attire of tropical ciimcs, armed 
>\ ith fans and parasols and green veils to protect 
them from the vertical sun, had been packed into 
IIlc family coach, their mother might be pardoned 
tlie si^h of satisfaction with which she regarded 
her children, as they drove down the long avenue 
of mango and tamarind trees on their way to 
town. ‘ They would be thought beauties even in 
Eiighmd,’ she said to hei-self; ‘and they’re as 

»^ood os they are pretty. Now, if George' 

But she did not finish her sentence. She sniiled, 
and shook her head sadly, and returned to the 
house to give orders for the preparation of her 
nephew’s breakfast. 

‘ I wonder if George will recognise us 1 * said 
Eleanor, as the carriage rolled into the grimy 
j courtyard of the Company’s wharf. 

‘Recognise m!* said Evelyn. ‘Recognise me, 
you mean. I’m the only one of the family 
he has ever seen ; and besides, you don’t suppose 
he Avoiild take the trouble to notice such chits 
as you ! But keep your eyes about you, girls ! 
Look out for the handsomest young man you ever 
saw — even in your dreams; with blue eyes and 
a fair moustache. I hope we’re in time. The 
passengers have begun to leave the ship already. 
Look ! there ’s some of them having their luggage 
oxmnined at the custom-house shed." 

Down they came from the landing-stage, one 
after another, in a continuous stream — ^passcngei’s 
male and female, young and old, white, black, 
brown, and yellow — English and Creoles, Cubans 
and Yankees, ‘true Baibadians born,* Jews and 
Gentiles — a variegated and cosmopolitan crowd. 
Grimiing negroes shouldering portmanteaus ; Eng- 
lishwomen hidcn with handbags and flower-pots ; 
one or two coloured clergymen tricked out after 
the latest fashion of High -Church man-iuillin(iry ; 
Cuban ladies with lace mantillas on their heads, 
clomping along on shoes whose high heeb clat- 
teredf like pattens ; lialf-a-dozeii planters or so 
with black mpoca coats and bearded faces ; a few 
young men of the Howell and Janies type, come 
out to be ‘ assistants ’ in some Kingston store ; a 
couple or more stolid, square-faced, sandy-haired 
Scotch book-keepers, consigned to sugar-estates in 
Trekwney or St Ann’s ; and the? ubiquitous, 
travelling English member of parliaimuit, spec- 
tacled and aggressive, determined to investigate 
to its hidden depths the whole bearings of the 
intricate Colonial question. But no George, nor 
any one that looked like George. 

Already the work of coaling the steamer had 
begun ; and a long line of men and women, coal- 
‘ boys’ and coal-* girls* — black os the coals they 
carried, chanting a wild recitative, and walking 
with that peculiar dorsal swing which is char- 
acteristic of the black race all over the world — 
'were trooping up the gangway, to empty their 
basketl into the hold. 

Still no Geoi^e, nor any one that looked like 
him. 

At last, when the patience of the girls was all 
but exhausted, and their spirits had sunk to zero, 
there appeared on the landing-stage an unmis- 
takable Englishman. He w’as young — about four 
or five and twenty. He was dressed in light 
t\yee(l.s. He had a pair of tan-coloured gloves on 
his hands, lie wore a short, trim beard, of 
a shade between gold and auburn ; and in 


defiance of all the Company’s regulations, he 
was smoking a cigai*ctte. A bedroom steward at 
his heels carried a portmanteau and a travelling- 
bag. He sauntered slowly down the stage and 
across the courtyard to the shed where the 
custom-house officers were at 'uwk upon the 
pissengers* luggage. As he passed the Durhams* 
carriage without even so much as a glance at 
its fair occupants, Ev(*lyn muttered a timid 
‘George !’ but he took no notice, and held on 
his leisurely way. 

‘If that isn’t George, I’ll eat him!’ cried 
Evelyn in her vexation. 

‘ Look, sissy ! ’ said Sibyl ; ‘ there *b the steward 
with his luggage ; and see, it ig George ! There 
are his initials. G. D., on his handbag.’ 

‘ O please ! ^ said Evelyn to a wliite-coatcd 
constable who happened to be standing near her, 
‘run after that gentleman and tell him to come 
here. I want to speak to him. Look ! he is just 
going out through the gateway.’ 

‘Yes, miss,’ said the constable, saluting, and 
starting off at the double. — ‘You, sal Hi! you, 
sa ! Lor’ 1 him don’t liear me. lli ! i/ou, sa ! * 

The gentleman turned, and -n^aited till the 
constable made up to him. 

‘Well, what is it?’ he inquired. 

‘ You see dem missy in dat buggy, ya ! * he 
said, pointing to the Durhams’ carriage. 

‘Welir 

‘ Dey want speak wid you ; dat ’s all ! ’ 

Sir George turned sharply round, and throwing 
away his cigarette, apjiroached the carriage. ‘ By 
Jove ! it can’t be — Evelyn ! ’ he said. 

‘Yes; it is I, George. — And here’s Eleanor; 
and this is Sibyl.’ 

And then handshakings commenced all round, 
and a series of cousinly salutes, which the girls 
submitted to with e([uanimity. 

‘ But he kissed Evelyn twice for our once,* said 
Sibyl to Eliianor afterwards. 

‘ 1 told you she wouldn’t object,’ remarked her 
sister. 

‘And as for me, I had never any intention of 
objecting,’ reiiiarktid Sibyl. 

‘ O you ; you ’re a child ; it doesn’t matter for 
you. But Evelyn — hum])h 1 1 ’ll have to keep 

my eye upon her ! ’ 

‘Tom lias engaged a dray for your luggage* 


‘Tom has engaged a dray for your luggage, 
George,’ said Evelyn, after these preliminaries liad 
been adjusted. ‘ Here ’s one of tne clerks coming 
with your keys. Mannie — that’s one of our boys, 
George ; that whity-brown nigger over there with 
a white puggree round his wide-awake — will come 
out with it It will bo at the penn almost as 
soon as we are. — Tom ! ’ she added, addressing 
the coachman, ‘have you got the ice from the 
ice-house ? * 

‘Yes, missis.* 

‘And the pine-apple and the naseberries ? ’ 

‘ Hi ! yes, missis. Dem aU in dere ; ’ pointing 
to tlie boot of the carriage. 

‘Very well. Tell Mannie to call at the post- 
office for the letters. And that’s all, I think. 
Let us go home.’ 

Never had George enjoyed a merrier or a more 
interesting drive. Everything was new to him, 
everything was strange to him. He did not 
know which interested him most, his winsome 
companions, with their ceaseless flow of musical 
chatter, and all their bright, happy, girlish, 
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cousinly ways ; the beauty of the ciuiiii>lc(l, 
verdure-covered hills ; ijie graceful forma of the 
tropical veg(*tation ; the quaintness of the gaily- 
painted, jalousied, toy-like wooden houses ; the 
street scenes ; the broad grins, merry faces, and 
marvellous get-up of the peasantry. He told 
Evelyn it made him think he was looking tlirough 
a kaleidoscope, so sudden were the changes, so 
brilliant the combinations of colour which met 
his gaze at every moment. 

‘ I did not believe there were so many niggers 
in the world,* he remarked, as the carriage drove 
slowly past the entrance to the Sollas market, 
and looking in through the open gateway, he saw 
the busy, noisy, chaffering crowd, packed as close 
as herrings in a barrel. 

‘ What ! does the heathen Chinee live in 
Jamaica 1* ho exclaimed, as a blue-jackoted, pig- 
taikd, grave, and ginger-coloured Celestial elbowed 
his way through the throng. 

‘Lots !* said Evelyn. ‘They keep all the little 
shops in this part of the town ; and when they 
have saved up money enough, they die ; and their 
friends pack them up in boxes, and send them 
home to (hina to be buried.* 

‘ And Coolies too, 1 see ! * 

‘Yes, any number. The estates couldn’t do 
without them ; and as for us, we should have 
no gardens, if we had not them to rely on as 
gardeners. — But here we are at the llacecourse at 
last. What a relief to be out of that hot, nasty, 
dusty town.* 

‘la there anything going on to-day?* asked Sir 
Qoorg(*-, astonished at the number of vehicles he 
met on the road. 

‘ J t is market-day. That accounts for our meet- 
ing so many of the country-people.* 

‘ But all these carriages,^ 

‘Oh, it’s only our swells — officials and judges 
and merchants and shopkeepers — going down to 
Kingston from their country-houses to their 
work. No one that can afford it lives in 
town, you know. We all live at pen ns — that is, 
country-houses, in the hills or in the plains at 
the foot. Look ! that is Queen’s House you can 
just see through the trees. That big white house, 
that looks as if it were right at the foot of the 
hills, though it’s a long way off, is Longwood, 
wdiere the Colonial Secretary lives ; and that 
one a little to the right, standing on a slight 
elevation, is Prospect Gardens ’ 

‘And that’s our house,* interjected Sibyl. 

George here diverted the conversation by inquir- 
ing who was the swell with the red liveries, 
whose carriage, enveloped in an accompanying 
cloud of dust, was rapidly approaching them. 

‘ Oh, that is the Governor,* said Evelyn ; ‘ and 
Lady Longton is with him. He ’s not popular ; 
neither is she. But Lady Longton is very nice 
to her friends, and dresses beautifully ; only some 
days, you know, she has no backbone, and does 
not seem as if she could bo bothered with callers 
or company. But Captain Hillyard, the aide-de- 
T^amp, is a dear man, and so good-looking ! And 
then lie ’a so clever too. He sings beautifully, and 
can do all sorts of conjuring tricks ; and he draws 
tlie funniest caricatures you ever saw. He did 
one the other day of Sir William drawing a cork. 
It made Lady Longton laugh till I thought she 
was going to take a fit. Oh, speak of angels 
—there ho is! see! — riding down after the 


Governor’s carriage with little Maud Longton. 
There must bo a Council or something going 
on to-day ; that accounts for our meeting so 
many swells all together. You’ll have to leave 
your card at Queen’s House, George. You ought 
to do it this afternoon ; that’s the etiquette, 
you know. But if you’re very tired, I daresay 
it will do on Monday.* 

They h.ad branchi'd off from the main-road 
now, and were driving along a shady lane, edged 
with a hedge of prickly-pear, over which trailed 
wreaths of graceful creepers — convolvuli and 
ipoma?as, the liquorice vine, and the Circassian 
bean. Negro huts lined the road ; and at the 
doors, amongst the pigs and tlie goats and the 
poultry, gambolled the little black obese picknies, 
sucking huge joints of sugar-cane, and saluting 
the occupants of the carriage with the broadest of 
grins upon their ebony faces. 

‘ Look here, Cousin George,* said Sibyl, pointing 
out a low onc-storied building witli an open 
piazza, and a great guinep-tree covering it uke 
a huge umbrella — ‘ that is one of our grog-shops. 
You can buy rum there and bitter beer, and soap 
and parafiin oil and salt fish. You see that group 
of draj^mcn at its side ; they are playing nine- 
holes, and the man that loses will nave to stand 
qnaftie drinks all round.* 

‘AVhat is a quattie drink V inquired her 
cousin. * 

‘Not know what a quattie drink is, George?* 
said Sibyl. ‘ A quattie is a penny-halfpenny.* 

‘And the smallest coin the negroes acknow- 
ledge,* added Evelyn. ‘They won’t use the new 
nickel pennies and halfnemiies at all ; so the 
shopkeeptu’s sell them a nalfpenn}'^- worth of soap, 
and choi'gc them three-halfpence for it ; and 
that’s very convenient for the shopkeepers. — 
Look, George ; that is a quodtie^ she added, taking 
a tiny silver coin from her purse; ‘and a very 
pretty little thing it is too.* 

‘It must be a very expensive country to live 
in,’ rejjlied George, ‘if everything is paid for in 
the same proportion.* 

‘ Well, not exactly. Of course, you pay a 
dollar for things you could get at home for one 
or two shillings. But then you got lots of things 
so cheap — meat and lish and turtle and poultry 
and vegetables ; and that makes up for it, you 
know. But sec ! — here we are at the foot of the 
avenue, and there’s Prospect Gardens. You can 
just see the shingled roof of the house tlirough 
the trees.’ 

‘ If you will stand up, you can sec one of the 
windows ; and that ’s wy room, George ! * added 
Sibyl proudly. 

THE ADVANTAGES OF KEEPING GOATS. 

To get milk for nothing is not perhaps possible, 
excejit in countries where the ‘cow-tree* grows 
in forests ; but mfiny folks, os we hope to show, 
might have milk for only a little trouble. Any 
one who has a garden of even small extent may 
have milk for a trilling preliminary outlay. Of 
course, labour and money are convertible terms, 
and in that sense all must pay for what they 
get Still, hundreds might have a supply of this 
^most necessary food for next to nothing. 

Wherever milk is used plentifully, there the 
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children grow into robust men and women. 
Wherever its place is usurped by tea, we have 
degeneracy swift and certain. Dr Ferguson, a 
factory surgeon, who has devoted a large share 
of attention to this subject, has ascertained from 
careful measurements of numerous factory chil- 
dren, that, between thirteen and fourteen years, 
they grow nearly four times as fast on milk 
for breakfast and supper as on tea and cofTce — a 
feet which shows the benefits of proper diet No 
diet is BO suitable for growing children as wcll- 
cooked oatmeal porridge and milk, long the 
staple food in Scotch families, but now, in many 
instances, abandoned for diet very much inferior. 
Owing to its easy digestibility, it is of equal 
benefit to invalids, and more especially dyspeptics, 
who often regain health and })ick up flesh at 
a wonderfully rapid rate on milk, or milk and 
good bread. 

Milk may always be had in towns by those 
able to pay for it ; but not always in the country, 
especially in wdnter. In consequence, country 
children among the labouring classes are in 
many cases not so well fed as they might be. 
This might be changed if the advantages of goat- 
keeping were generally known and acted upon. 
Some people have a prejudice against goats’ milk, 
just as Scotch people have against cels, and 
perhaps this is one reason why so few goats are 
kept. Excepting that goats’ milk is considerably 
richer than that of cows, there is no difference 
in appearance or, taste; and this difference can 
be rectified by a liberal addition of water, for 
one quart of goats’ milk is equal to one and a 
half of cows’. 

Good 08 cows’ milk is for children and invalids, 
the milk of the goat is much better ; and it often 
happens that persons will thrive and grow strung 
on the latter, who could not digest the former. 
For iliis reason, goats* milk is largely pre- 
scribed by the faculty, and would be more so 
if it were more plentiful. So much in demand 
is it for children and invalids, and so limited is 
the supply, that it commands in London from two 
shillings and sixpence to five shillings a quart. 
Dr Pye Cliavasse, in his Advice to a Mother^ says : 
‘The finest, healthiest children, are those who, 
for the first four or five years of their lives 
arc fed principally upon it.’ He also states 
that asses’ milk is more valuable for delicate 
infants ; goats* milk, for strong ones. Dr Wilson, 
in a lecture before the Society of Arts, said ; ‘ I 
say nothing regarding wet-nursing, because I am 
strongly of opinion that, should the mother be 
unfit to nurse her child, a ti’ial ought to be made, 
first of all, of artificial feeding.’ Again : ‘ The 
great advantage of using goats’ milk is that, even 
in towns, the animal may be brought to the house, 
and the freshness and genuineness of the milk thus 
be put beyond question.* Most people are aware 
that doctors prescribe the milk of om animal 
only ; but only the few are aware of the fre- 
quently disastrous consequences which follow the 


ignoring of this rule. In truth, to the majority 
of people, its observance is an impossibility. But 
when the milk of the goat is used, no difficulty 
need occur on this point. Mr Holms Pegler, the 
highest authority on the subject, says that goats’ 
milk is so much richer tliau cows’ milk, that ‘in 
tea or coffee it may be tideen for cream ; in cakes 
or puddings, it reduces the needful quantity, if, 
indeed, it does not entirely take the place, of eggs ; 
and, finally, it goes much further, and is easier 
of digestion, than that supplied by the milkman.’ 
When to these advantages of goat-keeping we add 
that hardly any other animal will thrive pn so 
iriiiny diflerent and even inferior kinds of food, 
we have surely made out a strong reason why 
goats should be more numerously kept, and their 
milk supplied to townspeople as regularly as that 
of the cow. 

Possibly, it might not pay farmers to keep 
goats, and perhaps this is one reason why they 
have been neglected while every other breed of 
domestic animal was being improved. Wo under- 
stand, however, that a trial is being mode in 
the south of England, which will prove whether 
it is worth a fanner’s while taking to the keep- 
ing of goats ; and in the meantime we would 
advocate the pursuit among cottagers and others 
whose accommodation for ordinaiy stock may be 
too limited for keeping even the smallest of cows. 
As to whether it will pay a country labourer 
I to keep one or two goats, there can be no doubt 
I at all, if he only possesses a small garden, and 
has access to a j^iece of waste ground ; for he 
win thereby be enabled materially to add to his 
income whether he use or sell the milk, 

A good deal depends on the kind of goat, 
whether goat-keeping will be a failure or not. 
Scotch goats, compared with some other kinds, 
ore hardly worth keeping, Irish goats, though 
not so neat and handsome as Scotch ones, are 
often found much superior as milkers ; and 
as the former are often brought over from 
Ireland to this country in large flocks, oppor- 
tunities frequently occur of securing a good goat 
for a pound, or even less. But an English goat, 
if from a good stock, surpasses both the Scotch 
and the Irish. 

Some goats will barely give more than a quart of 
milk a day ; but others, by careful breeding and 
selection, ai*e so much improved as to yield four 
quarts. Such animals rank with the horses and 
cattle that bring fancy prices. A goat giving 
four quarts of milk daily would certainly bring 
ten pounds, if indeed the possessor would part 
with it. In England, there is a Society working 
for the improvement of the breed of goats, and 
also to secure to cottagers the benefits to be 
derived from keeping these animals. Philan- 
thropists could hardly devise a better plan for 
‘helping the poor to help themselves’ than by 
such means, and by bee-keeping. It is to be 
hoped that Scotland may no longer lag in the 
good race, but either establish a Goat and Bee 
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Society on her own account, or, better, in con- 
nection with those formed in England. Indivi- 
dual effort can do very little in matters of this 
kind united effort can do much ; and in few 
ways could our country gentlemen and clergymen 
better the condition of the poor so cheaply as by 
this means. 

And not alone for its milk is the goat valuable ; 
its skin furnishes us with kid-leather, and its 
flesh with food. Cashmere shawls are made from 
its fleece in India ; and Captain Burnaby in his 
Hide to Khiva mentions shawls of goat-hair ‘as fine 
as gossamer, that could be drawn through a finger- 
ring,* and yet are remarkably warm and of large 
size. Those from ordinary wool were, though 
very fine, much less elegant, and not ncai’ly so 
beautiful What kind of goat produced the 
fleece, we have no means of knowing. Captain 
Burnaby not having made any inquiries. Even 
in our own country, silk-like cloth of excellent 
quality has been made from goats* fleeces. The 
most noted, goats for the production of mohair 
are the Thibet, Angora, and Cashmere ; and some 
people are sanguine that we may yet bring to 
market a class of goat that will unite the best 
milking qualities with meat and mohair pro- 
ducing powers. It is possible;, nay, likely, that 
when the goat gets the attention it deserves, we 
may have a new textile industry superior to every 
one but that of silk. 

We now proceed to show how such i*csults are 
to be secured at a merely nominal cost. First, 
we would observe that tlie goat, though a very 
hardy animal, is well >vorth being properly pro- 
tected from the storms of summer and winter. 
This is hardly the place to give directions as to 
the best kind of house, or how to erect one. All 
wo need say is, that the house should be Im-ge 
enough to allow of the attendant doing what is 
necessary without discomfort ; that it should be 
dry and airy ; that dry earth should be used as 
flooring, and firmly beaten dowm, so that it may 
act as a deodoriser as -well as an absorbent of 
moisture ; and that ventilation and light should 
be provided. A house with all these qualifica- 
tions may bo erected very cheaply in most country 
districts, where slabs ot wood and sawdust can 
be had for walls, and straw, or even broom, for 
thatch. Even turf will do for walls. But make 
sure of comfort, and you will be repaid. 

As for food, there is hardly any green thing 
a goat will not cat ; indeed, it is rather too 
omnivorous ; for if not tethered with a collar 
and short chain, it will eat the bark of any 
tree or bush it can reach, and so destroy it. 
As a substitute for this bark, of which it is very 
fond, it will accept and make a good meal of the 
hedge-prunings of beech and thorn. It is also 
exceedmgly lond of the yoimg growing points 
of gorse, which is a capital fooa for all kinds 
of cattle, as are the other members of the 
Leguminosse, in which ore included peas, 
beans, lentils, vetches, and other plants— all 
noted os being among the most nutritious of 
vegetable substances. Indeed, gorse ranks high 
as a fodder-plant, and has been largely used for 
catUe-feeding. There is hardly a plant that grows 


by the most neglected of country roads that the 
goat will not convert into mUk. Even the grasses 
and herbs that grow on the most sandy and 
gravelly of soils, plants unfit for cows, will be 
greedily (;jiten by goats. There ai’e nOt many 
country labourers that have not access to such 
j food, which costs nothing;. It is a statutoiy 
! off ence to graze any animal bn the sides of public 
highways, though the grjiss may be gathered 
there ; but the sides of farm and other private 
roads, as also railway slopes, bogs, commons, 
&c., are available for such purposes as we are 
now considering. The fodder to be obtained on 
roadsides is far I'rom being in all cases poor ; 
for ditches generally skirt such old roadsides, 
and as these ditches ai*e often filled with tl^e 
water from the manured fields adjacent, the 
grjisses ai-e fed with the essence of plant-food, 
and are consequently luxuriant and nutritious. 
Here the thrifty cottager may find grass enough 
to cut to servo for winter as well os summer 
provender. For bedding, the coarsest grasses, 
rushes, fern, or Rcdgi‘s, fi*om bogs or river-sides, 
will do well ; and with such a stock of fodder 
and bedding, coupled with garden and household 
waste, there need be no difficulty in the ordinaiy 
cottager keeping a goat, or even two ; and this 
we advise, for the atttmdance and house accom- 
modation are not much greater for two than for 
one. For a continuous supply of milk, one is 
insufficient. 

As goats may be turned out with advantage 
every mihl day in winter, a groat store of hay 
is not needed. By judicious management, a small 
fjarden may be made to yield a large amount of 
food for goats ; and to make the most of a 
garden, two crops should be taken yearly, and 
this may be done by following the directions 
below. Instead of planting onlinary potatoes 
late in spring, plant ‘Beauty of Hebron* early, 
and manure heavily. Your goats will provide the 
manure. You wull thus have an excellent crop 
of potatoes much earlier than usual — and that 
means money. As soon as they arc fit for use, 
they should be dug ux> to make room for turnips. 
If food be scarce or the weather bad, it will oe 
found that the goats will eat potato-tops readily. 
As soon as the potatoes are lifted, rich manure 
should be liberally forked into the surface, and 
‘Chirk Castle* turnip sown in rows, eighteen 
inches apart. This will be accomplished in July ; 
but August is not too late. Turnips raised then 
will be of the best household quality ; the tops 
will make good greens for the goats in winter, 
os will also the parings of those used in the house. 
The turnips will keep till March, when green food 
is scarce, and with the store of hay, potato-parings, 
cabbage-leaves, &c., will keep the goats in the best 
of provender. Pea-straw, if cut green, makes 
excellent fodder, and pea-shells are much relished 
by goats. Alternately with each cabbage, a bean 
should be planted, and, unless wanted in the 
house, will prove of great advantage in producing 
milk in winter. Besides beans and x^eas — oats, 


Indian com, linseed and rape cakes, barley-dust^ 
and indeed anything used for cattle-food, wilL 
judiciously given, pay welL As the manure wifl 


enable the cottager to double his crops on even 
a large piece of ground, and os he may have a 
kid or two to dispose ot annually, he will find 
his reward. 
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When goats* milk is plontifnl, and no cows* milk 
to be got, he may often got a good price for the 
former. By this means the cottager will become 
a richer man ; his home will be more comfortable, 
himself and children stronger ; the individiml 
benefited ; and the community enriched. The 
best books we know on the subject are Tlie 
Booh of the Goat, price one shilling, and The 
Advantages of Goat-%ceping, price sixpence (Lon- 
don : The Bazaar Office, Strand), in which all 
i^ecessary information will be found, and which 
may be had from any bookseller. 


THE WHEELWRIGHT OF SENNEVILLE. 

A TALE OF NORMANDY. 

It was not congenial weather for a walk when I 
started from Fecamp for the village <jf Senneville, 
upon a certain autumn afternoon. The sky was 
cloudy, the wind cold, and a drizzling rain beat 
in my fiice. The road to Senneville, ascending 
almost imperceptibly all the way, takes a zigzag 
direction among the hills, varying the scenery at 
every step. At one moment you are looking at a 
steep wooded slope, which you imagine will have 
to be climbed, but around which you gradually 
pass ; at another moment, a deep valley meets the 
eye, with many valleys and hills beyond. Then, 
suddenly, without turning the head, you find 
yourself staring at the distant port of Fecamp 
far below ; and then away out among the hills 
and the valleys once more. 

The hills, on this autumn afternoon, were 
thinly veiled with a white mist, drifting inland 
before a strong sea-breeze. It was a mysterious 
sort of mist, which moved at a fixed level, never 
descending into the valleys, but sweeping always 
over them, and touching only the higher points 
of the land like a passing shroud. The rcd(Tening 
leaves upon the trees shivered and dripped and 
shivered again with a sound which seemed so 
melancholy, that I w'as fain to quicken my step, 
and look about for a house or some human 
being along the road, in order to remove the 
feeling of sadness which crept over me. But 
there ore no houses to be seen along this route, 
only a chCdet hero and there half-hidden in a 
grove of fir-trees ; and not a single person did I 
meet coming or going. 

It was therefore with a sense of considerable 
relief that I presently came upon the broad high- 
way, stretching straight os a dart across a fiat 
extent of country, where isolated farms, sur- 
rounded snugly 'with trees, were to be seen looking 
like groves planted in well-defined squares. Some 
paces back from the road, close at hand, was the 
old village inn for which I was bound. Beside 
this avherge at Senneville, there are two or three 
cottages ; and there is, between them and the inn, 
a wheelwright's house and shed. This group of 
buildings stands alone on the main road. The 
village, which is composed of scattered dwellings 
opposite to the inn across the fields, extends in 
the direction of the sea, above the cliff; but it 
is partially concealed behind trees where the 
church steeple rises up, the only prominent 
object on this misty afternoon. 

As I approached the inn, and was passing the 
wheelwright's, I heard angry voices, as though 
in dispute, and os I came nearer, I saw two figures 

. : 


standing within the shed ; a young man, whom I 
recognised os the wheelwright ; and a girl, the 
<laughter of the avhergiste next door. The man 
had a forbidding face ; and at this moment, 
when his small black eyes were Hashing with 
anger, and his thick jaw firmly set, it was the 
face of an imp of darkness. He was short, 
almost dwarfish, and in his hand, with his 
powerful arm uplifted, he held a largo hammer. 
‘Jealous !* said lie, striking a heavy blow on tho 
iron hoop of a wheel at wliich he was working. 
‘ Have I not good reason to bo jealous % Ho is 
always coming liere.* 

‘That is not true, Fauhert,* said the girl 
quickly ; ‘ he seldom comes near Senneville.* . She 
cast at the man an indignant glance, and her large 
eyes filled with tears. 

‘Ah,* said Faubert, with another heavy blow, 
‘I don’t know that. You meet liim — that’s 
evident. I saw you at Fecamp, in the market- 
place together, last Saturday. Is not tliat true, 
M.'irie ? * 

Marie folded her arms, and raising her hand- 
some face, replied : ‘ What then ? There is no 
harm in that.* 

The wheelwright answered in a passionate tone, 
though too low for the words to reach me. At 
the same time he struck heavy blows upon the 
iron ho(jp one after another, in a manner which 
bore significance in every stroke. Then looking 
up, he caught sight of me, and his angry expres- 
sion softened as he slightly raised his cap. 

The girl turned and welcomed me with a smile 
struggling through her teai*s, ‘ Good-evening, 
Monsieur Parker,* said she. * Come into the 
house, sir. You look cold.* She l(*d the way as 
she spoke towards the auberge, I followed ; the 
sound of the wheudwright’s hammer still ringing 
in my ears as I stepped into the inn. 

On the Icft-haml side of the cntniiico, tliere was 
a cafe, with wooden tables and chairs ranged 
round the walls, where I saw through the glass 
door some workmen, talking loudly, drinking, and 
playing dominoes. Tlie room on the opposite 
side, which I now ciiitered, was half-caf(?, half- 
kitchen. A long table stood under the windows ; 
and at the end of this table, nearest to the fire, 
was seated, with a cup ()f coffee and a glass of 
cognac at his elbow, a youth in a fur overcoat, 
with his legs stretched out towards the fire, 
smoking a cigar. 

‘Still raining, Marie?* said he, touching his 
small pointed moustache. 

‘ Yes, Monsieur Leonard,* said Marie ; ‘ stiU 
raining.* 

He blew a cloud of smoke gracefully from hi» 
lips. ‘ Abominable ! * said ho, with a gesture of 
impatience. — ‘ Is it not, Monsieur ? * 

1 seated myself near him at the table. ‘Do 
you return to Fecamp to-night ? * I inquired. 

Marie, who was stooping over the fire to servo 
me with coffee from an earthen pot upon tho 
hearth, looked up into his face anxiously for the 
reply. 

‘Yes,* said lie. ‘The fact is, I must be back 
in Fecamp before seven o’clock. We have some 
old friends coming to dine with ns; and,* ho 
added, ‘ the worst of it is, I must walk.* 

‘ Not pleasant,* said I. ‘The night will be dark. 
The road is dangerous.* 

‘ Dangerous ? ’ said he, with surprise* 
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‘Yes, Monsieur Leonard,* said the girl, pouring 
out my coffee ; ‘ it is dangerous.* 

‘Ill what manner r said he. ‘I never hoard 
of highway robhoTs in these parts.’ He cast, as 
he spoke, an involunti:^ glance at a diamond 
ring wliich Hashed on his little finger against the 
bright fire. 

‘I mean,’ said I, concealing my thought, 
though half teinj)ted to express it — ‘ I mean 
that the road is not safe at niglit, because ’ 

‘ Because ? ’ he repeated inqiiiringly. 

I refrained, I know not wdiy, from mentioning 
what I actually feared, though I seeme<l to set* 
the wheelwright’s angry face and to hear his 
passkumte voice. ‘Because,* I contjnu(*d, ‘the 
road winds about distractiiigly among the hills. 
One might easily step over the sides, which are 
stei*]), and so come to harm.’ 

He hurst into a })leasant laugh at this answer. 

, It was a somewhat W’eak one, I confess. But 
if I told liim my true reason for dissuading him 
from leaving tha inn that niglit, he wouhl, I 
thought, have lauglied perhaps still louder; so 
I made no reply, tlunigh 1 followed Marie’s uneasy 
glance towards the windows. 

AVithout, it hatl grown almost dark ; Imt the 
room, wliich was warmly lighted by the log-fire, 
W'as only in shadow near the walls. AVe sat 
smoking and Bip])ing our colTee in silence. 

Suddenly, IVIarii*, turning her head towards 
a corner near the door, uttered a low cry. 
‘Faiihert ! ’ she exclaimed, ‘is that you ?’ 

Th» wheelwright was seated at a table near 
the entrance. AVe had not heard him come in. 
The light from the lire Hashed across his dark 
lace as he looked up quickly at Marie and said : 

‘ Caf6 noil*.’ 

Marie liastened to supply the order. As she 
filled the little glass with brandy for his coffee, 
I thought her liaiid sccmcil to he trembling ; 
certainly her face had a troubled look. As 1 
was seated in a shaihiwy corner, 1 could regard 
the wheelwright without attracting liis uttciitioii. 

I was temuted to observe him closely ; for there 
was a cruel expression on his face. He did not 
once glance towards me. His dark angry eyes 
were fixed constantly upon the face of Monsieur 
L<5onard, who sat with his hack half turned 
towards him, looking thoughtfully into the tire. 
The wheelwright remained, however, only u few 
minutes. Finishing his coffee quickly, he went 
out of the house as quietly as he had entered 
it. 

Meanwhile, Marie had lit the eiiiidhis, and was 
moving about tlie kitchen, occupying herself in 
various ways, though with a reimu'kubly serious 
face. 

Presently, Monsieur Lwnard rose from his seat 
and stood before the fire, buttoning his coat 
tightly round him. ‘A light, if you please, 
Marie,’ said he, selecting a cigar from his case. 

Marie brought him one, her hand trembling | 
very visibly now. ‘ AVhat is the matter, Marie '( ’ ' 
said Monsieur Leonard, gently placing his fingers 
round her wrist and looking earnestly into her 
face. 

‘ Nothing,* said she, turning avray — ‘ nothing.* ! 

He held out his hand to her, and said in a 
soft tone : ‘ Good-night, Marie.* 

She went with aim to the entrance of the 
mJberge^ and I thought that I saw him bend down 


and kiss her ; hut it was dark out there, and 
I may have been mistaken. They spoke a few 
wt^rds together in a wliispercd tone ; then Marie 
called her fatluir, who was playing dominoes in 
the other cafe with his customers ; and the 
auhergiste came and shook hands warmly with 
the young man, and stopped out into the road 
with him, after wliich Monsieur Leonard started 
off quickly and disappear(‘d in the gloom ; for 
it was night now, black night. 

Taking a Fecamp newspaper from my j>ocket, 
I selthid down to jead, wliile Marie ma»ie pre- 
parations for the evening meal. The cheerful 
Jog-fire, in this old Normandy inn, blazing away, 
in the centre of a largo open chimney, was a 
picture which should have raised my spirits 
after the <lamp chilly walk which T liud just 
had. But I could not regain my usual easy and 
contented state of mind. The forbidding and 
cruel countenance of the wheelwright troubled 
me more and more ; tlie fierce blows of his 
hammer, his angiy tone of voice, as he stood in 
the shed with the daughter of the auhergiste 
beside him, had aroused my w'orst suspicions. I 
had no confidence in the man ; he appeared to 
me capable of committing crime. 

At the hack of this wide hearth, behind the 
blazing fire, was an iron tablet with two blackened 
figures in bas-relief, struggling in a desperate 
encounter for their very lives. The flames threw 
a constant change of light and shadow on their 
faces, seeming to increase at moments the expres- 
sion of enmity depicted there. 

The voice of the auhergiste roused me from 
meditations which these figures had called up. 

‘ A*'o 3 ’’ons, monsieur ! ’ said he, from the opposite 
side of the table — ‘souper.* The auhergiste^ who 
was a chubby-faced little, man, with gray whiskers 
and watery eyes, politfdy held out his snuff-box 
as he spoke, as though it were part of the repasL 
He offered, as fur an I could jinlge, a pinch to 
every one who patronised his inn. He was 
dressed in a blouse over his coat. He kept on 
his cap as he sat at table ; for he wore that, I 
observed, at all hours and at all seasons, indoors 
and out. 

If the supper was not sumptuous, it had the 
merit of being, as far as it went, equal in quality 
to any that could have been ])rovided. Tlie soup 
was excellent ; the cider was the best to he had 
in Normandy, the land of cider ; and my land- 
lord gave me a glass of Burgundy, and some 
wall-fruit, fresh from the garden, which an epicure 
would have praised. 

AFhcn I hiul smoked a pine with the auhergiste^ 
and had chatted a while with his pretty daughter, 

I hade them both jjood-night, and went to my 
room, above-stairs, in a more genial state of 
mind. 

Some hours after I had retired to bed, I was 
awakened by a knocking at the front door; and 
then I heard voices in the road, talking loudly. 
At first, I took no heed of these sounds ; but os 
the noise prevented me from sleeping, I gradually 
began to grow curious to ascertain the cause of 
such a disturbance at this late hour ; for, on 
striking a light and referriim to my W’atch, I found 
that it was past one o’clodv. By this time the 
visitors had gained admission ; and I now recog- 
nised the voice of the auhergiste speaking in his 
loud tone with some men at the entrance to the 
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■inn. My curiosity was roused. The incident of 
the afternoon again recurred to me; again I was 
haunted by that repulsive face of the wheelwright. 
Could this visit have anything to do with him, 
or with Monsieur Leonard ? J dressed hastily, and 
descended. As I reached the bottom of the stair- 
case, I encountered Marie, looking frightened and 
as pale as death. Without uttering a word, she 
beckoned to me to enter the kitchen. 1 followed 
her. 

The fire in the hearth had burned out. A 
small heap of white ashes lay there ; and bcdiind 
them, the blackened stone tablet with the wrestlers 
struggling with each other in their desperate 
embrace. Tliose were tlic objects upon which my 
eyes fell as Marie placed a candle upon the table, 
and clasping her hands, exclaimed: ‘Monsieur 
Leonard I * ^ 

I demanded anxiously : ‘ Wliat of him ? 

‘ He is lost ! ’ cried the girl. 

I looked into her face for a clearer meaning to 
her words. ‘ Who says this ? * 

She pointed towards the door. ‘ Hie two 
gentl emen who have j list arrived . ’ 

‘ How do they know that he is lo.^^t ? * 

‘They have been dining,’ said she, ‘at his 
fathei^s house. He had not returned home when 
th^ left F4camp, an hour ago.* 

I tried to reassure the girl. ‘ But/ said I, ‘ that 
docs not prove that he is lost. There may be 
many ways of explaining his delay in reaching 
home.’ 

The girl burst into tears. ‘No,* said she — ‘no. 
There is only one.* Hi^r desire to overciome the 
grief and the terror which had evidently taken 
hold of her, was painful to witness. 

‘ Tell me,* said I, as soon as she hecanic 
calmer — ‘ tell me what it is you fear. Perhaps I 
may be able to render you some assistance.* 

‘Indeed, you can,* said she, looking up grate- 
fully into my face. ‘The two gentlemen who 
ore now in the aifd with my father, who are 
resting here on their way lioine, have evidently 
been drinking ; they cannot take a serious view 
of the affair. But 1, who know tlie triitli, am 
confident that Faubert is the cause of this trouble. 
He swore to me this afternoon that lie would 
take the life of Monsieur Leonard to-night* 

I uttered an exclamation of horror. ‘Wliy,* 
said I — ‘ why did you not mention this before ? * 

‘ I did not believe it,’ said she. ‘But 1 do not 
doubt it now.* 

‘ Why not ? * 

‘ I have been to bis house,’ said she. ‘ He is not 
there.’ 

‘Are you surel* 

‘ Absolutely.* 

I moved quickly towards the door. ‘The 
matter is serious,* said 1 ; ‘ not a moment must be 
lost* As I spoke, a loud burst of laughter came 
from the cafe opposite. I glanced through the 
glass door, and perceived two men drinking at a 
table with the aubergiste, as though they had 
forgotten the existence of their missing friend. 

Marie looked at me in despair. ‘ They do not 
know,* said she. 

‘I will enlighten them at once,* I replied, 


placing my fingers on the latch. 

1 felt her hand upon my arm. 
she ; ‘ I implore you.* 

•But’— i 


‘No,’ said 


‘My father,* said she — *I am afraid of him. 
If ho knew of this, he would bhime me. 1 am 
engaged to be maiTied to Faubert.* 

* *1*0 that demon ? * I exclaimed with surprise. 

‘It is my father’s wish,* she explained. ‘Oh, 
how I hate the man ! ’ she added. 

Anotluir burst of laughter reached us. 

‘Quick !* said 1 — ‘some lanterns. Leave all to 
me.* Assuming as calm and polite a manner as 
I could under the circumstances, I entered the 
caf^, and addressed the two men. ‘ I understand, 
gentlemen,* said I, ‘that your friend Monsieur 
Leonard has not returned this evening to his 
father’s house at Fecamp. This fact is not per- 
haps in itself very alarming. But I have reason 
to believe that he has met with foul-play. — I will 
explain myself,* I added, as the men began to 
question me, ‘more clearly presently. If you 
will accompany me along tlie road which Monsieur 
Leonard told me he should take to-night on his 
return to Fiicamp, we cfiii talk as we go along ; 
for I think we ought to lose no time in starting 
on this search.* 

The men readily agreed to my proposal. My 
manner was earnest, and niy wonls sobered them. 
They soon showed as much eagerness to depart 
on the errand as 1 could have expected. 

At my. suggestion, we proceeded on foot each 
with a lantern of his own. It had ceased to 
rain ; hut the night was intensely dark and misty. 
I selectejl one side of the road, while my com- 
panions searched along the centre and upon the 
other side. Halting constantly for consultation, we 
marched in a line. Hashing our lanterns at every 
point and at every object in our course. 

After I had briefly related to these two friends 
what 1 had seen and heard at the inn, we spoke 
no word, cxci'pt when we stopped to examine 
a spot in the valley or on the slope, when one of 
ns never failed to shout out ‘ Lijonard ! * in a loud 
tone. The echo of his name which sometimes 
resounded in our ears, seemed to me like a voice 
from the dead, and made me shudder. It was 
altogether a ghostly errand. The two men, each 
ill a circle of light from his lantern, resembled 
phantoms as they moved along with a cautious 
step ; and frequently, haunted as I was by the 
face of the wheelwright, I imagined I saw 
Faubert’s dark eyes distinctly in the night 
beyond my lantern, and could only chase away 
the vision for a moment by closing my eyes. 

We had gone a mile or more' along the road in 
the manner described, when suddenly some object, 
scarcely larger than a glow-worm, flashed dis- 
tinctly against the light of iny lantern. ‘What’s 
that 1 ’ said I to my companions, pointing towards 
tlie spot. But without waiting for a reply, I 
cautiously descended the hill. ‘A hand!* I 
cried, ‘and upon it a diamond ring.* The light 
of my lantern at the same moment fell upon 
a ghastlv face. It was Monsieur Leonard ! At 
first, I believed him to be dead. But placing 
iny band upon his heart, I found that it was still 
beating. A wound above his forehead, from some 
blunt insti'ument, told a dreadful tale. Wo 
carried him back to the auherge without uttering 
a word. He lingered between life and death 
for days. Marie nursed him with a care which 
proved how deep a love she bore him. She saved 
his life. 

About a year after this event) Monsieur Leonard 
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was married to the daughter of the avJbergiste, 
The wheelwright has never been seen at Senne- 
ville since. Monsieur Leonard declared that 
he saw nothing and heard nothing before he 
was stnick down. The house and shed where 
Faubert lived and worked are still to bo let, 
but no one seems anxious to succeed him as 
the wheelwright of Senneville. 

MOO R-B U B N I N G S. 

The hoar-frost lay thick and white all over the 
grass ; but the sun was rapidly creeping up and 
turning the powdery rime into dewdrops. On 
tlie riVer the white foam-bells were chasing each 
other in and out among the rough stones which 
broke the smooth surface, till they cfime to the 
pool, where, eddying to the further side just under 
the cliff, crowned in summer with slender waving 
birches, they formed a thick mass of foam, \vhich 
would presently break up into small patches, and 
float down the still reach of water beneath. Far 
down the Scottish valley, great white clouds of 
mii't hung like a curtain, shrouding the range of 
the Lowther Hills ; but to the north, the circle 
of hills lay clear and bright in the sunshine of a 
glorious spring morniiig. Every smoothly rounded 
hill-top, every rugged scaur, w’as pronounced and 
distinct; uhile on the great shoulders of Cor- 
scTicon, which slope down into the valley of the 
Nith, every pleasant field and farm seemed as if 
it were hut half a mile off. 

The clear fresh hill-air, exhilarating in its 
keenness ; the little birds singing to each other 
from every bush ; and the grouse calling on 
the moorland — all gave a well-reiueiiibered char- 
acter of their owm to the place and season. But 
what was it above all that marked it out as a 
March day among the moors? Was it nut the 
subtle aroma which pervaded tlie atmosphere, 
and which bespoke the annual process of burn- 
ing portions of old 1 leather for the sake of 
clearing the grouml for young grass ? AVus 
there ever a child who lived among the moors 
and the hills who did not love the moor- 
burnings? And was there ever man or wouuin 
either, who had loved them as a child, and 
had come back again, especially from far lands, 
without feeling the strange unreasoning thrill 
of joy which had possessed th(*m in days of 
yore? The aromatic scent of the morning grass 
acts like the smoke of the incense used by 
magicians of old to conjure up visions. The 
intervening years roll away ; the cares and 
anxieties of middle life fall from their weary 
shoulders ; the old childish joy in the air and 
the sunshine rises afresh ; and more than all, 
the faces and the forms which shared their joy 
long ago come back to them with a vividness 
and reality which seem to bring the very dead 
to life. 

It is a day to be lived out of doors as much 
as possible, and so wo wander along the quiet 
country road, watching the leaves budding on 
the hedges and the currant-bushes in the cottage 
gardens ; and after crossing the old stone bridge 
over the river and climbmg the hill, we turn 


MOOR-BUBNTNGS. 


off across the moor and down into a glexL 
Though it was quiet and still and sunny out on 
the high-road, there were yet some signs of 
life and daily work. The coal-pit steamed and 
clanked down in the valley ; trains might be 
seen winding in and out by the curves of 
the river ; ploughmen were plodding behind 
their teams ; the surfacemen were at work on 
the line ; and ‘ tramps * in quite unusual num- 
bers might be seen on the road. But out on the 
moor, wJiere the little burns, brown as amber, 
gurgled among the stones, ‘ syne lichtit in a 
linn,* and where the sun^shone so wamdy in 
sheltcrctl nooks as to make it seem more like 
June than March, or down in the glen under 
the trees, labour and ci\nlisation alike seemed 
to be a huTidred miles aw/iy. The stillness in 
the gh'n -was only broken by the voices of the 
hui'n and of the birds. Out on the moor in the 
sunshine the blackcocks were calling, and surely 
that was the quick sharp gok, gok ! of the grouse. 
The green moss, in lovely tender patches, might 
be seen a^ery here and there under the trees ; 
while fjKy lichens and silvery birch stems and 
the brown fir needles gave a contrast of colour 
which heightened the subdued beauty of all. 
Not a fern could be seen ; but a month later, 
that hank by the mineral w(dl will be covered 
with dainty oak and beech ferns, while all 
through the wood others will rise in graceful 
croums of foliage. Wo cross the bui*n 
impromptu stc*i)ping-stonGS, scramble up a brae 
through a plantation, and soon ore ont on the 
moor again, a good deal higher up than where 
we entered tlie glen. The moor melts into 
‘hill* BO gradually that it is hard to tell the 
meeting-point. Just on the ridge we see tv’^o 
gray figures, the shepherd and his son busy 
moor-bnrning. From one dry tuft to another 
they go, wreaths of thick white smoko marking 
their progress. Sometimes the flame catches 
too quickly, aud spreads too far down the 
hill, where it is not wanted ; and then young 
Sandie linrries to the spot, putting it out in 
one fanning it in another. Who that 

has ever tried it, does not know the delight, 
the excitement, the feeling tliat this playing 
Avitli fire must be a half-forbidden pleasure ; and 
then the smoke-blackened faces and hands, the 
forgetfulness of time, the keen appetite induced 
by the fresli moorlami air and exercise ! 

Lovers of Wordsworth know how the song of 
the thrush brought wondrous visions to poor 
Susan amiflst London streets — 

Bricht vt»luiiiOR of vai»our throngli Lothbiiry glide. 

And a river flows on through tho vale of (Jheapside. 

And so the pungent smell of burning grass on 
a railway embankment brings a vision to the 
dwellers in cities still, of wide-spreading moor- 
land, and smooth green hills, the sunny stillnesB 
of the glens, and the wild cry of the curlew. 

As wo go slowly down the hill, a wonderful 
panorama rises before us ; tho morning mist has 
cleared away, and the two ranges of the Lowther 
lliUs, rising one behind the other, stand out 
clear and distinct before U9. The moor-bumingB 
are going on all orotind, and tho wreaths of 
smoke rise and fall amongst the hills in the 
most fantastic fashion. A peak just in the 
foreground has been burned bl^k, while volumes 
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of thick white smoke rise up all round it; and 
every here and tliere, black j>at(’.hes are to be 
seen on the hilltjhles. As the sun sinks west- 
W'ard, lus rays strike more stroiijjjly on the 
little gray church. Down in the village the 
girls’ voices ring out shrilly as they play at 
skipping-rope, and merrily take their turns one 
after another. The. postman goes off with his 
bag, containing who knows how much of w'eal 
or w’oe ; and in striking contrast to the sunshine 
and the chihliah merriment are the quiet homes 
whore age and sickness have their abiding-place, 
and where w’eary eyes look forth on a w^orld 
that spon wdll know’ them no more. 

The day has passed only too (piickly. Great 
masses of crimson clouds show wliei-e the sun 
has sunk behind yonder hill ; the young inoon is 
rising, and the clear stars shine out fr<nn a blue 
and frosty sky. As the <larkncss gathers, the 
moor-burnings show in another aspect. They 
are no longer inertly wreaths and clouds of 
smoke ; great bmgiies of flanni seem to rise up 
and run along the hillside ; every here and there, 
a hilltop is crested wdth fire ; and far aw’ay 
down the valley, a dull red light is fliekeriiig 
and glowing. They seem apart from all human 
influence, and yet, W’abdiful hands and eyes 
are ever at hand to guide the course of the fire, 
or put it out if need he. Where llie flames are 
to-night, only black disfiguring pabihes will he 
seen to-morrow. They us a sermon in 

their own way, and tell us that after the 
purifying fires have cleared away all that is 
useless and barren, the soft grass w’ill spring 
up w’ith a more tender grace Ilian before, and 
delight the ehcep-farmcr with its enriched herb- 


MODERN TRIAL BY ORDEAL. 

A GENTLEMAN, w’ho some years ago acted as 
surgeon to several friendly societies in the county 
of Durham, relates the following anecdote, w’hicli 
occurred between him and one of his rustic 
constituents. A member of an Oddfellows’ lodge 
came one evening for advice at the usual hour of 
consultation. The symptoms w'cre duly detailed, 
and the surgeon prescribed a mixture wdiicli 
contained two grains of tai’trate of antimony in 
eight ounces of water. The patiimt on arriving 
home took a dose of his medicine, hut W’as 
luinoyed to find that it had so little taste, and 
that moreover it presented nfi solid material to be 
slipkcn up. On submitting the bottle to his wife, 
she also, on tasting, pronounced it to be ‘nowt 
but wetter.* He then took counsel w’itli some of 
his brethren, who were not very favourably dis- 
posed towards the doctor, and, yielding to their 
advice, entered a complaint to tlic lodge. In due 
time, the doctor received from the secretary a 
notice to attend and answer brother Jones’s ehai-ge 
to the effect that he had been supplied w’ith water 
instead of medicine. In reply to this notice, the 
surgeon asked the secretory to intimate to the 
aggrieved brother that it w’ould be necessary to 
have the medicine produced, in order that he 
inMit have a fair chanoe of rebutting the charge. 

When the night arrived, there was a goodly 
attendance of members, and the lodge having been 
formally o^ned, Jones was asked to stand forth 
and jirefer liis charge against the doctor, which he , 


did, alleging that the bottle produced was given to 
him for medicine, and contJiined nothing but 
W’ater. After he had finislied liis statement, the 
surgeon proclaimed to the meeting that if Jones 
was sincere in his belief that there was nothing 
but water in the bottle, he could have no objection 
to drinking the contents at one draught. The 
chairman and brcLlii'cn thought this a reasonable 
proposition, and put it to Jones accordingly. 
Jones was evidently not quite prepai'ed for this 
crucial test of his belief, but could see no way out 
of it. After a little hesitation he consented: The 
contents of the eight-ounce mixture w(u*e trans- 
ferred to a tuinbler, and he (uiaffed them off. The 
doctor then intim!iti‘d to the chairman that ho 
might pnjcecd with any other business, nntil the 
medicine had time to bike effect. Aftiii* the lapse 
of about lifilf an hour, Jones began to exhibit signs 
of internal disturbance, and a basin was brj^nght 
in for liis convenience. It soon bheame manifest 
to the brethren that there must have been some- 
thing more than wabn* in the mixture. The doelor 
submitled that lie had effectually ujiset both Joints 
and his allegation, and quitted the lodge in 
Iriumiih. 

YESTERDAY COMES NOT. 

I iiAT> a diaiunnd ring. 

Radiant with love’s bright promise long ago ; 

But ail ! it could not bring 

Fulfilment — love and life alike lay low ! 


I gave it to a friend — 

Its sparkle Boomed so mocking ’mid my tears — 

A tried and faithful fricnrl, 

And lived a dim gray life through lonesome years. 


Then lately ljO]>e began 

To throb wdtliin mo feebly once again ; 
Each morrow had its plan. 

And memory w'as not altogether pain. 


And with this new-found life 

Came a great longing for the radiant ring ; 
My fancies aye were rifo 

With what of olden joy it yet might bring. 


My friend the wish bad gucRsed, 

And sent it back, right generous, to me. 

ITow pball I tell the rest ? 

Look at my bands ; their story you may see 1 


With widow’s toil rough grown, 

The ring could clasp my finger now no more ; 
Ah, youth and joy have flown ! 

And earth can never hopes once lost restore ! 


The past comes never back ! 

Thank Heaven for the old glamour — though *ils 
o’er — 

Somet?iinrf the days to come must lack ; 

The ling will fit the finger nevermore ! 

Hyacinth. 
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COURTSHIP. 

Courtship, lik« most other matters relating to 
love and matrimony, may he said to present 
abundant scope for eccentric and original develop- 
ments. It is a course of proceeding which is 
r(‘guliited by no fixed princijilcs or general 
formula’. The symptoms are as va#4able as the 
weather, and neither precepts nor examples are 
of mu'’h avail, because the policy which may in 
one case prove eminently successful, may in 
another result in the most lamentable failure. 
There is no definitive rule, even on such a funda- 
mental point as whether the initiative and active 
negotiations shall devolve upon the lady or the 
gentleman. There arc fortunate individuals of 
both sexes whose fate, we confess, fills us with 
envy. 

According to popular tradition, it is the special 
prerogative of the fair sex to be w'ooed and 
won ; hut this is not by any means an invariable 
rule. It has many exceptions ; and some wdio 
profess to s])eak from personal experience as well 
as extensive observation, go so far as to declare 
that in the majority of instances it is really the 
ladies who do the courting, though the initiative 
and other formal steps may ostensibly lie with 
the enamoured swain. A good deal might no 
doubt be said in support of this theory. Women 
Lave far more tact in the management of such 
affairs than men, who invariably evince a remark- 
able propensity for ‘ putting their foot in it.’ The 
subject, moreover, is one in which the ladies are 
supposed to be more nearly concerned. As Byron 
says : 

Man’s love is of man’s life a thing apart, 

’Tis woman’s whole existence. 

While a man may have a hundred different 
objects and ambitions in life, and may leave 
bis matrimonial fate in great part to chance, 
there is seldom any object which bulks so 
largely in a girl’s prospects as that of being 
well matched, and, as the phrase goes, ‘comfort- 
ably settled’ as partner in a good matrimonial 
firm. It need, therefore, be no matter of 


Burprisc that our fair sisters sliould so often 
be found angling in the w'aters of the social 
world for what ilicir luck may bring them in 
the Bha])c of a husband ; and there is consider- 
able common-sense, as well as piquant humour, 
in what the heroine of a popular new comedy has 
to sjiy to lier girl-friend as to the responsibility ] 
wbicb devolves on a dutiful young lady of paving 
the way and ‘leading up’ to a declaration and 
proposal. 

We remember listening to a remarkable address 
on this subject by an oratorical Quakeress, who 
Bocined strongly disposed to assign to man the 
place of the wooed, rather than that of the wooer. 

‘ My friends,* she observed, * there are three things 
I very much wonder at. The first is, that children 
should be so foolish as to throw up stones, clubs, 
and brickbats into fruit-trees, to knock down 
fruit ; if they would let it alone, it would fall 
itsflf. The second is, that men should be so 
foolibh, and even so w ickc’d, as to go to war and 
kill each other ; if let alone, they would die 
of themselves. And the third and last thing I 
wonder at is, that young men should be so unwise 
as to go after the young women ; if they would 
stay at home, the young women would run after 
them.’ 

Notwithstanding this lucid train of reason- 
ing, it is to be hoped young men will not do 
anything so ungallant and unmanly as to stay 
at home and neglect what has all along been 
their peculiar privilege. A man may be so 
highly favoured by fortune that his rank, wealth, 
genius, or personal qualities enable him to out- 
shine all rivals, and to regard wooing and winning 
as for him almost synonymous terms ; but to 
allow any such considerations to influence his 
conduct in a matter of this kind, would not 
only be an evidence of the worst possible taste, 
but would be a flagrant outrage on all the laws 
of chivalry. On the other hand, a man may 
be so bashful and awkward in the matter as to 
require so much encouragement, that all the 
courting may very fairly be said to come from 
the other side. But in both cases — ^apart from 
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psychological subtleties and too-curious matter-of- 
fact observations — the man’s proi^cr and natural 
place, in our view at all events, is that of a 
humble and respectful suppliant at the shrine 
of beauty, grace, and virtue. 

The inauguration of a courtship may occur in 
a thousand different ways. In some instances it 
can be traced back to tlie innocent companionship 
and confidences of early chihlhood ; in others, it 
springs from the sudden inspiration of what is 
called ‘love at first sight.* We have before us a 
curious old-fashioned Letter-writer^ which seems to 
supply epistolary prescriptions for almost every 
exigency of human life. A section of the work 
is devoted to showing how letters ought to be 
written on matters relating to love, courtship, 
and marriage. One of the most interesting 
specimens — especially as sliowing how a courtship 
might have been initiated in the less conven- 
tional days of our grandfathers — purports to 
be ‘From a young man suddenly captivated at 
the playhouse.* ‘The charms of your person* — 
says the ‘young man suddenly captivated’ — 
‘which appeared to such advantage last night at 
the playhouse in Covent Garden, have totally 
deprived me of my heart. I flatter myself my 
glances were not altogether disagiecablc, as I 
did not perceive any token of disdain. I am 
therefore encouraged, though a stranger, to make 
this humble acknowledgment of my love ; and, 
if you will honour mo with an interview, in the 
presence of any relation, Avill satisfy yon, and 
those whom it may concern, with respect to my 
parentage, connections, profession, aiul all other 
matters that should be known previous to an 
allowed familiarity, rresuining, unless a fatal 
pre-engagement prevents, that you will comply 
with my request, sei'ing tliat iny designs are 
apparently honourable, 1 remalii, waiting Avith 
tne utmost impatience for an answer/ &;c. 

To this epistle, the y<uing lady’s papa replies, 
the prescribed form of his answer being so far 
favourable as to arrange for an inte.rvic'w. All 
this is delightful ; but it is Jiardl^'’ considered 
quite proper iioAvadays for a young lady at 
tiio play to treat the ‘glances’ oi’ strange young 
men with anything else than ‘disdain,’ or, at 
all events, apparent nnconsciousru.'ss ; and the 
chances are ninety-nine to a hundred that such 
an epistle would now be instanlly consignccl to 
the fire or waste-basket. The illustration, how- 
ever, reralls the story of a certain celebrated 
actress who on one occasion received the f<»lloAving 
original declaration, which, one may safely pre- 
sume, W’as certainly not copied from a Letter- 
writer: ‘Mademoiskllk— I am only a poor 
worker, but I lovo you like a millionaire. Wliile 
waiting to become one, I send you this simple 
bunch of violets. If my letter gives you a wish 
to know me, and to answer to the sentiments 
of my soul, when you arc on the stage to-night, 
lift your eyes to the gallery ; my legs Avill 
hang over.* 

The compiler of the Letter-writer above referred 
to displays a singular amount of ignorance Avith 
regard to the attitude generally assumed on such 

I occasions by the * stern parient,* Avho, even in the 

n 

‘ good ohl times,’ very seldom met the advances of 
those Avlio, though utter strangers, presumed so 
to seek his dauj^iter’s hand Avith such agreeable 
courtesy. The difficulty of securing the consent 
of the young lady’s parents has alAvays been 
one of the greatest obstacles in the course of 
true love. In order to overcome that difficulty, 
or to find opportunities to carry on the courtship 
ill spite of it, many a singular device has been 
resorted to. Here are tAA'o rather entertainiug 
illustrations. 

A 3 *ouiig gentleman fell in love AV'ith the 
daughter of his employer ; but the different social 
status of the pair s(‘(*med to preclude all hone 
of a successful issue, the young lady’s papa sM'iily 
forbidding any further x>r^gres3 in the matter, 
and denying the young man the prhdlege of 
continuing to visit at his house. The situation 
ai^pcared almost hopeless ; but feminine ingenuity 
rose to the occasion. The old gentle man was 
in the habit of Avearing a cloak, and the young 
collide moflc him the unconscious bearer of their 
corj-t‘.s])ondence. The young lady Avoiild pin a 
letter inside the lining of her father’s cloak, 
and Avhen the old gentleman threw off the gar- 
ment in the counting-house, her lover Avould 
take the earliest opportunity to secure the valued 
missive and to senrl back his reply in the same 
manner. Tjovc and ingenuity were finally suc- 
cessful. The other case was that of an Amcuicjaii 
young lady Avhosc friends refused to ratify her 
choice and approve her betrothal. The expedient 
she hit upon was siinjde, but effectiA^e. Sluj 
jmt Avent to bed, declaring Iut determination 
to remain there till her i^arciits gave their con- 
sent, Avhich oecniTcd in hiss than a fortnight. 

It was found by that time to be less cx^jcii- 
siv'c and more agreeable to call in the lover 
than the doctor. 

So much for Avhat may be called the? |)arenial 
diflicnlty ; but what almut the siicce^^s of the 
loA'cr in finding faA^our in the eyes of his adored 'i 
The pleasures of courtship are no doubt A^ery 
great, but they will become as ashes to the 
jialate if tlii'y end in final rejection. As a trans- 
atlantic 2 :)Oct pathetically remarks : 

’Tis sweet to lovo ; Imt, ah ! how hitter 

1 To love a gal, and then not git her ! 

It is ofleii cxtreniedy difficult to knoAv exactly 
how to acliiev(* success in loA’e. We cannot all bo 
great, or beautiful, or even supremely good ; but 
next to realising all these conditions in oiie’s-self, 
it is important to believi*, or, at all e.A'cmts, to make 
the young lady belicA^e, not only that she her- 
self is beautiful and good, but that sho possesses 
those, qualities in sufficient jilenitude to make 
up for your manifold deficiencies.' Even in 
this direction, however, there is danger ; and the 
lover Avill do Avell to bear in mind the expiirienco 
of an abandoned suitor, Avho, Avhen asked why ho 
had been rejeeted, rexdied : ‘Alas, I flattered her 
till slie became too proud to speak to me.* 

Touching this same subject of flattery, a lady 

Avas .asked on one occasion why plain girls often 
get married sooner than handsome ones ; to which 
she replied, that it was owing mainly to the tact 
of the plain girls, and the vanity and want of tact 
on the part of the men. ‘How do you make 
that out?’ asked a gentleman. ‘In this way,* 
answered the lady. ‘The plain girls flatter the 
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ONE FALSE, 


men, and so please their vanity ; while the hand- 
some ones wait to be flattered by the men, who 
haven’t the tact to do it.’ There have betm cases, 
however, in which the situation presented hc*re 
has been reversed, and plain, even ugly men 
have succeeded in making themselves so agreo-iibk* 
to young ladies as to become their accepted suitors. 
Here is a case in point. When Sherithm first 
met his second wife, who was then a Miss Ogle, 
years of dissipation had sadly disfigured his once 
liandsomo features, and only his brilliant eyes 
were left to redeem a nose and cheeks too purple 
in hue for beauty. ‘ What a fright ! ’ exclaimed 
Miss Ogle, loud enough for him to hear. Instead 
of being annoyed hy the remark, Sheridan at once 
engaged her in conversation, put forth all his 
powers of fascination, .'ind resolved to make her 
not only reverse her opinion, hut actually fall 
in love with him. At their second meeting, she 
thought him ugly, but certainly fascinating. A 
week or two afterwards, he had so far succeeded 
in his design that she d(‘-(darcd she could not live I 
without him. Her father refus(‘d his consent 
unless Sheridan could settle fifteen thousand 
pounds upon her ; and, in liis usual miracuhuis 
way, he found the niont'v. 

Those who have read (leorgc Eliot’s Fvlix. Holt 
will remember how Felix, though himself a rough 
unpolished workman, gained tlui love of a refined 
and delicately reared young lady, not by flattering, 
or even attempting to please and gratify her, but 
by chifling, depreciating, and almost despising her 
because she read JJyron, aiul kutjw nf)thing of 
the heavy mental paliulum on which he himself 
was wont to feed. She at first was dreadfully 
vexed and offiuided ; but by-and-by she came to 
believe that Felix had a grand moral ideal, beside 
which her own was frivolous and insignificant ; 
and striving to emulate his exalted motives and 
views of life, she made him her bean ideal, with, 
of course, the usual result. Iii theory, or in a 
novel, this is no doubt all very line ; but in every- 
day life the mode of procedure atlopted by Felix 
Holt would be, to say the least, dechledly risky, 
and would very probably cud disastrously. It is 
always safer to risk a little flattery. 

Happy is tlic wooiii{j 

That is not long ii-doing, 

says the old couplet ; but a modern counsellor 
thinks it necessary to (jualify the adage, by the 
advice: ‘Never marry a girl unless you have 
known her three days, and at a picnic.’ lii this, 
as in other matters, it is always desirable to hit 
the happy medium. Marrying in basic is cer- 
tainly worse than a too protracted courtsbip ; 
though the latter has its dangers too, for some- 
thing may occur at any time to break off tlie 
affair altogether, and prevent what might have 
been a happy union, it may always he concluded 
there is a screw loose somewhere if Matilda is 
overheard to say to her Theofloro, as they steam 
up the river with the" excursion : ‘ Don’t sit so 
far away from me, dear, »*ind turn your back on 
me so ; people will think we ’re married.’ 

A friend of llobcrt Hall, the famous English 
preacher, once asked him regarding a lady of their 
acmiaintance, ‘Will she, make a good wife for me?’ 
‘Well,’ replied Mr Hall, ‘I can hardly say — I 
never lived with her ! ’ Here Mr Hall touched 
tile real test of happiness in mairied life. It is 


ONE FALSE, BOTH FAIR 


one thing to sec ladies on ‘dress’ occasions and 
when every effort is being made to please them ; 
it is quite another thing to sec them amidst the . 
vai-icd and often conflicting circumstances of 
household life. 

ONE FALSE, BOTH FAIR; 

OR, A HARD KNOT. 

CHAPTETl XXXVI. — THE MOUNTAIN PICNIC. 

The Mountain Picnic, long projected, and of 
which sonuj of the ladies at New Hatc^ had 
prattled as of a dangerous expedition inta'‘Wild 
Wales, nt last came off. It had been delayed 
for some time by the uncertainty of the weather. 
Atlantic wiiuls have it for their mission to convoy 
black rain -clouds ; and blue peaks, and sharp 
saddle-backs, and curved comes fringed with 
dwarf-oaks and feathery ash-trees, ivy-grown, 
have a knack of attracting a downpour. But 
at length there came throe glorious days, worthy 
of the Italian climate at its Ixist, and all the 
preparations were made for an al-fresco banquet 
at Ulyu Tjlewelyn. A lovely spot was this, high 
up on the mountain-side, yet accessible by an 
Gxctdlent road, girdled in by rocks, shaded by 
rowim-trees and liazel and alder, with its tinkling 
stream bordered by maiden-hiiir ferns and rare 
mosses, its tiny tarn, and a distant view of the 
waterfall of (iwent Fistyll, a puny cascade com* 
])arcd with Al])inc or Norwegian cataracts, but 
r(*sj)ectable in Wales, and with Tor Coch and 
Combe Dhu rising in their sullen majesty over- 
head. All the hiiidscape, all in sight, crag and 
peak and tableland, formcjl part of the Leominster 
estate. The red rocks of Tor Coch and the gloomy 
heights of Combe Dhu were just as much a part 
of the Castel Vawr property as were the fat corn- 
lands and rich green pastures on tlie English, or, 
according to local jwlance, the Saxon side 
of the MfiTch. 

Sir Timothy Briggs was anxious still, in spite 
of the line wtjatlier, which was enough for his more 
sanguine guests; just as captains of New York 
ocean si earners are miserable until they are round 
(yape Race, and safe from blinding fogs, drifting 
iceberos, and headlands of ruthless granite. Sir 
Timothy felt as if his reputation as a successful 
entertainer very much depended on the manner 
in which this particular festivity should go off. 
It was very late in the uutiinin for a picnic,, 
certainly ; but then the weather was remarkably 
warm, as it is often warm, at unsijusonable times, 
in Wales, where the breath of the Gulf Stream 
tempers tlie bleakness of the air. Yet Welsh 
weather is fickle to a ]3roverb. Sir Timothy was 
always tapping and Bcrutinising his barometer 
in the outer hall ; but the aneroid, like its master, 
appeared to be puzzled by the caprices of the 
Cambrian climate. Nor did his native gardeners 
and stablemen settle his iloubts, when he sounded 
them as to the future. ‘ It is a clever day, quite. 
Sir Timothy, if she stops so,* was all that he could 
wring from the Ancient Britons around him. 

Yet the carriages, a handsome array of them, 
set merrily off from New Hatch, sweeping swiftly 
between the dense nut-hedges on the En^ish side 
of the border, and climbing the well-made road, 
that ran, steeply but smootlily, up the Welsh hill- 
; skies, with tlicir crofts and fences of dry stone 
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and wafcfcled cottages, and patclies of oats growing 
I high aloft among tlie rocks, and being tardily 
reai^ed, until at last the scenery grew wilder, more 
j rugged, and more picturesque, and Tor Coch, like 
! a natural fortress, with red turrets and battlements 
I flaming in the sun, rose up resplendent ; whihj 
the sable loftiness of Combe Dhu frowned on the 
intruding pleasure-soekers. There was a little 
vapour hanging stealthily, as it were, about the 
ravines and wooded hollows of Combe Bhu ; but 
otherwise, not a cloud was to be seen. The blue 
sky overhead might have been Tuscan or Roman, 
so bright and unsullied "was its spotless a/Airc. 
There was hardljr a breath of wind. Far off, on 
the distant summits, here and there, a red-berried 
mountain-osli might be seen to toss its boughs, 
now and then, as if a gust had passed by ; but the 
ttir was warm and balmy. 

‘How chaiiuing — how delicious!* — ‘We are 
fortunate, indeed, in our day.’ — ‘Your own 
weather. Lady Juliana.’ — ‘You are always lucky, 
I think, Sir Tim(3thy.’ Such were the cooing 
and complimentary rominents of several of the 
ladies of the party from New Hatch. 

Sir Timothy, who had grown suspicious, during 
his residence on the Border, looktid askance at 
the filmy cnrbiin that clung to the hollows and 
bu&liea of Combe Dhu, and, remetmbering previous 
disappointments, sincerely wished the day might 
end without spoiling of dainty hats and damage 
to elaborate toilets, and complexions mow. arti- 
flcial still. 

At last, jiLst before Olyn Llewelyn was reached, 
a turn in the rocky road revealed the Leo- 
minster carriage, with the well-known liveries, 
and following it, a couple of breaks or fouryons, 
laden with servants and the materials of gt)o(l 
cheer. For there are picnics and ])icnics, some 
of them, perhaps tlic^ blitliest and the happiest,, 
very scantily provided with creature-comibrts, 
and rough as to accommodation ; others, of which 
the commissariat arrangements leave nothing to 
be desired, but which may or may not be really 
luii'thful merry-makings. On this occasion, we 
may be sure that only too hoiintiful preparations 
had been made, wdieii two such caterers as Sir 
Timothy Briggs and Lady Barbara Montgomery 
had undertaken to labour for the common weal. 
And this would be a wdiite-day in the memory 
of many a poor crofter’s famil}", to whom the 
fragments of the feast afforded a luxurious treat, 
by contrjist to the goats’ milk and oatcake of 
everyday life. From high-lying hovels, the thatch 
of which needed to be kept in place by great 
stones, because of the furious w'inds that so often 
prevailed, and from huts that nestled in gorges 
of the hills, appeared a troop of juvenile rustics, 
children, some .shepherd-lads and sheep-tending 
lasses, the rest barefooted very often, eager to 
carry a basket, or to fill a pail at the brook ; or, 
more shyly, to present a tuft of wild-flowers ; 
but all with hungry eyes, meekly expectant of 
eleemo-synary remains of pies, and residues of 
joints, and half-eaten fowls, and bottles of wine 
half-empty, and white breacl, to carry home with 
them. 

One picnic is, after all, very much like another 
in some respects, mid especially w'hen it takes 

5 lace in keen mountain air and at a considerable 
istance from home. The guests are sure, like 
emigrants at sea, to be most iini'oinautically 


hungry ; and so it proved on this occasion. The 
I champagne corks poppeii like a crackling dis- 
charge of musketry at a Volunteer Review ; and 
the clatter of knives and forks, and the clink and 
clatter of plates and glasses, almost overpowered 
the dulcet strains of the music which it had been 
one of Sir Timothy’s bright ideas to provide. 
As it was, the little orchestra had been established 
behind a thicket of rowan-trees and hollies, and 
the musicians blew^ and twanged their best ; while 
the owner of New Hatch felt as if, should the 
day, according to the aiiibiguoua dictum of his 
Welsh servants, remain ‘a clever* one to the last, 
the Glyn Llewelyn picnic would ever be an 
agreeable landmark in the memories of his 
visitors. 

The one member of the company who seemed 
sad and silent was the youthful mistress of 
Leominster. She could not attune her iniiul, 
with all its melancholy thoughts, to the concert 
pitch that c,ame so naturally to tlie rest ; and 
towards the conclusion of the meal, she contrived 
to slip away iiiipcrceiveil, ainl to ramble slowly 
down the rugged path tliiit bordered the brook, 
until presently she ivacheil a spot where, in the 
midst of a ring of rocks — of fantastic .shape, some 
of them — was a circle of emerald turf, starred 
with dairies, and boivlered by broom and dwarf 
liazA'ls. A narrow path crossi‘(l tliis grassy arena, 
and disappeared at the angle of a red rock, thirty 
feet liigli, that present(*(l some cpiaiiit likeness to 
a human form, and was locally knowm as the 
Ohl Shejdierd. Here she seated herself on a 
mossy knoll, listening, hulf-lieedlessly, to the 
babble of the mountain stream as it leapiul, a 
thread of silver, from one dark pool to anotlu:r, 
on its swift downward course from the liiglilaiids 
to the river and the sea. Very, very nnhappy, now 
that bhe felt herself secure from prying eyes, was 
the expression of her young face. There was 
wistful regret in Iku* sad eyes, as, careless of 
what she saw, she turned them slowdy from one 
object to anotli(*r, almost as the blind do. Il was 
plain that her thoughts were far away. 

‘It must go on, I suppose,* she murmured to 
herself dreamily — ‘it must go on, this marriage, 
on which I have, received congratulations, more or 
less sincere, since first the engagement wAs made 
public. 1 shall feel the safer ; and yet — ah, that I 
were back in Egypt again, with the tall reed-banks 
of the Nile around me, and the palms, and the 
blue lupine fields, instead of Welsh stones and 

Welsh heather ; and that she — and I But we 

cannot live our lives over again, or alter the 
past,’ she added with a mournful smile ; and then 
^rew pale and uttered a faint cry, as of alarm, as 
from behind the red rock called the Old Shepherd 
there suddenly appeared the figure of a man. 
Chinese Jack lifted his hat with ceremonious 
politene8.s. 

‘Forgive, my awkward ne.'^s, My Lady Mar- 
chioness, if I was so unlucky as to startle you,’ 
said the adventurer as he drew near. 

‘Why are you here?’ asked the other as she 
lifted her eyes to meet those bold ones that 
belonged to Chinese Jack. 

The man laughed. ‘You ladies,’ he said, in 
that strange tone which he was apt to use, and 
which perplexed his auditors as to whether he 
spoke seriously or not, ‘might sometimes teach 
a lesson to "diplomatists of the male sex, so 
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admirably do you dispose of wearisome prelimi- 
naries. I will try to give a Btraightlbrward 
answer to your Ladyship’s direct question. I am 
here, Lady Leominster, because it is necessary 
tliat I should know whether it is to be peace or 
war— whether I am to bo your champion, or to 
fight under the hostile flag. Either cause is good 
enough for a Dugald Dalgetty like myself.* 

‘Can you not leave me — can you not let me 
rest in peace ? * asked the lady i)iteously. 

‘Now, My Lady Marchioness,* expostulated 
Chinese Jack, in really the tone of an injured 
man, ‘the suggestion is too unreasonable. It is 
not often that jioor buccaneering fellows like your 
humble servant see such a prize before them, in 
these prosaic daj's, as that wliicli shines before 
me now. I have no preference, no biiis at all ; 
I am perfectly impartial. Hut I must, in 
obedience to the purest principles of political 
economy, sell myself to the highest bidder.’ 

Something iTi the, cynicism of the mnn s speech, 
in his mocking voice and glittering eyes, galled 
th(5 Marchioness into an outburst of anger. 

I ‘Wretch!’ she exclaimed. ‘I could almost believe, 

' as I listen to you, that I was h (darkening to, and 
looking on, the Fiend liimself! How dared 

you ’ She licsitatcd Ikut, and her eyes 

drooped. 

Chinese Jack laughed with unpcTlurbed good- 
humour. ‘As for what 1 dare. My Lady, Jack 
Rollingston has prcjvcd that before to-day,’ he 
answered ; ‘and as for my being hero now, it is 
motived by two causes, both cogent enough. 
The fii’ht is, that you arc about to b(‘ married to 
Lord Putney. 1 wish you joy. Pjiit then the 
wed<ling will be so very soon, that it does not 
suit my ijlans to wait tor it. It would make a 
difference, My Lady. Were you not still Mar- 
chioness of Leominster, you would at least be 
Viscountess Putney. My Lord has great influence. 
It would he used on his wife’s bchiiJf, and perhaps 
Jack Rollingston would he left in the lurch. 
Tlie second is, that you have promised me 
nothing.* 

‘You have liful money,’ said the girl wearily. 

‘What you call luuuey, La<1y Leominsb*,r, I 
have had,* was Uie polite answer of Chinese Jack ; 
‘a trifle, a flea-bite, from a masculine staiidxjoiiit ; 
though ladies, I am aware, dread parting with 
every sovendgn, as though it sUiod between them 
and starvation. On ilie other side, a hundred 
thousand pounds — no beggarly alms flung to a 
beggar, but a fortune — awaits my acceptance. 
AU rests with me. I am not a moral sort of man ; 
but it wouhl save me trouble to deal with the 
party in possession. For ten thousand more than 
1 am already promised by the opposing party, I 
will make you as safe, from j'our sister ’ 

‘ T refuse ! I will liave none of your help ; I 
will buy none of your counsel, none of your aid ! * 
was the almcjst sullen reply. 

Chinese Jack laughed gently. ‘T have paid 
you, Aly La<ly, the compliment of the first offer,* 
ho said mildly. ‘But there is a storm brewing.* 
He pointed to the sky, over the blue of which a dim 
haze, streaked by filmy threads, had been drawn, 
while above Combe Him were massed formidable 
banks of cloud. *I know my native mountains, 
outlaw and exile as T am,* continued the adven- 
turer bitterly; ‘and every Welsbnuiu in your 
hire would tell you the same. Before long, there 
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will be dazzled eyes and draggled gowns. Even 
those chattering geese, your guests, see the mis- 
chief coming, for I hear their silly voices above, 
as they seek your Ladyship. Now or never! 
Am I to have tlic stake ? * 

‘ I refuse ! * she answcTed, almost mechanically, 
like one who has learned a lesson by rote. 

‘Is that your lust word?* demanded Chinese 
Jack, with a menacing frown. 

‘ It is — it is I But I hear my friends* voices. 
Pray, leave me ! * 

‘Certainly, My Lady. But now I shall know 
what to do,* answered the adventurer ; and in a 
moment he had turned the corner of the red rock 
and disappeared ; while, an instant later, fluttering 
feminine appand, and choice hats, and huge 
embroidered j>arasols, became visible on the rocky 
])athway above, .‘is Lady Flora and Ijady Celia, 
and the Honourable Emily Tolleinache, escorted 
by as many giuitleiiien, came hurrying down to 
express the alann of the company in general, and 
of La<ly Barbara and Lord Putney in particular, 
at the disappearance of the la<ly wliom Chinese 
Jack had but that moment left alone. ‘And 
(‘specially with a dreadful thuiulorstorm coming 
on, deal* Lady Leominster, and in such a place ! 
Poor mamimi, you know, dreads thunder so 
awfully.’ And indccid the Dowager, who feared 
nio&t things, was almost as much afraid of light- 
ning as she was of importunate creditors. ] 

The Honourable Algernon March was also of 
opinion that tliere was no time to be lost. ‘I, 
for one, never expected a ducking ; but in Wales 
here, as in Lorn or Skye, you can be sure of 
nothing,’ he said. 

The young lady allowed herself to be led 
away by her frieiuls, as passively as a strayed 
sheep permits itself to he brought back to the 
flock, ‘I was foolish to ramble jvs 1 did,* she 
said, with a wan sinil(\ When the place of the 
picnic was ri‘jiched, nimdi hustle prevailed. 
Horses had been luistily ]>itted, traces made fast, 
and curb-ebains linked, and carriage after carriage 
advanced to kike up its load ; wliile those who 
were ill off for wraps looked enviously at neigh- 
bours better pioviilotl with shawl and mantle, 
for barouches give scanty protecti«)n in such a | 
downpour as was monn*ntarily expected. 

Of course Lend Putney was n'-ady to place i 
his aflianced in her carriage. ‘ Truant r he ■ 
Avliispercd tenderly, as he i)rcshcd the little hand ' 
that lay in his. ‘How uneasy your absence has 
made me, d(‘arest ! I was about to scale ’ 

But before Lord Putney could cniunorate the 
mountuineeriug exploits which he liad been pre- 
])arcd to undertsike for the recovery of his missing 
betrothed, a blinding flash, tliat made the horses 
swerve and rear, was followi*d by a deafening crash 
that seenu'd to shake the very earth, while every 
splintered rock sent hack the dee]> diapason of the 
thunder. The wind shrieked. The heavv rain, 
mingled with arrowy sle(*t and jagged hailstones, 
came roaring down, as if in reseiitmeiit on nature’s 
part for the recent frivolous invasion of lier fast- 
nesses. The storm liad burst in its strengtli. 
This was no time for delay, no time for pretty 
speeches. Off d.'ishcd the carriages down the 
steep road, the drivers anxious enough, with their 
hats pulled down over their knitted brows, and 
coat collars tui’ned up, peering through the blind- 
ing rain and gathering gloom, and keeping the 
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frightened Jiorscs well in hand, nash after flash, 
peal after peal, rang out and flared forth the 
symbols of elemental war ; while every brook and 
rivulet swelled, with hoarse roar, into a turbid 
torrent, that here and there overflow(id the road, 
causing the hoofs and wheels to scatter froth-bells 
and peat-sbiined water i\s they went. It w'as 
a confused rout, rather than an orderly retreat, 
guests, servants, musicians, snatching up wdiat 
■was neai'est to hand, and scrambling in many 
cases for places in the veliicles, the impatient 
charioteers of ■which could scarcely restrain their 
scared steeds until the living load was in its place. 
On, on, through the di-enching rain, the dazzling 
lightning, the growl of the thunder, and the 
.scream of the gale, S])ed the fugitive revelh*.rs, 
some making for Gaste.l Vawr, and the majority 
for Sir Timothy’s iniinsion of New Hatch, as fast 
as wheels could hurry them. It was a thing to 
be remembered for years to come, that Mountain 
Picnic, and its abrupt and inopporUiiie ending. 


ORCHID S. 

BY A rilACTlCAL GAUDENEtt. 

The peculiar family of Orchids is a very scat- 
tered one, members of it being found in almost 
every quarter of the globe. From Siberia to 
the equator, from the equator to Port Jackson, 1 
all climates and situations seem to suit them. | 
In grassy meadow and swampy bog ; on chalky 
down and arid ta))lcland ; by the side of 
meandering stream and on the face of rocky 
precipice ; clinging to the topmost branches of 
Brazilian forest- trees, and on tluj summits of 
Peruvian mouiitiiins ; in the jungles of Romeo, 
and far up on the Himalaya, these interesting 
plants arc to be found. I'ko latest calculation of 
the number of distinct sjiecies of this family of 
flowering plant.s is stated to be no fciwci* tliaii 
six thousand. "Witli the exception of compo.site 
plants, which include eight thoiisiiiid species, 
oi*cliids are the moat nuiiKU’oua fliniily in the vege- 
table world. Pea-flowtU’ed plants come next -with 
four thousand seven hundresd species ; and then I 
grasses with four thousand live hundred. 

Orchids are peculiar chiefly on account of their 
inflorescence, a peculiarity shared in alike, by all 
the members of the family. In addition, many of 
the exotic kinds have roots and stems of eccentric 
construction. These peculiarities, however, do 
not detract from their beauty as flowers, many 
of them being rcgnil in their charms. Some 
are of the most brilliant colouring, others are of I 
softest rose. Some have the Iiuc of apple-blossom ; ! 
others arc white as sea-bleached shells under the 
charm of fro.st. 

On account of their unrivalled beauty, pro- 1 
bahly stiHjngtbencd by a certain amount of diffi- 
culty attending their cultivation, many persons 
have token a special delight in orchids. I’erhaps 
yet another reason for attracting the attention 
of wealthy florists has been their comparative 
scarcity in this country up till a not very dis- 
tant period ; the only means by which their 
increase was appreciably effected being by the 
difficult and uncertain process of collecting the 
plants in their native habitats and importing 
tliem in a condition of impaired vitality. To 
the gardening xuiblic, therefore, tJike with the 
botanist, Ibe homologist, and the evolutionist, 
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this unique tribe of plants is one of commanding 
interest. 

Till about twenty to thii’ty years ago, the 
cultivation of these flowers was confined to a 
very limited number of gardens ; but within 
tin*, last ten to twenty years, the number of 
cultivators has been wonderfully increased ; and 
not only so, but the number of plants brought 
together and grown by a given cultivator at 
the present day, could hardly have been realised 
a quarter of a century ngo. If at that time 
a garden contained in its greenhouses one or 
two hundred orchi<ls, it almost amounted to 
a plienomeiioii to bo amazed at. Now, a 
single variety is grown by the hundred. One 
gentleman has of Odonloglossum AlcxcmdrcB alone, 
the astonishing number of twelve thousand plants! 
At that time, again, orchids were cultivated in 
hothouses in company with other exotics. Now, 
it is common lor sejjarate structures to be dcA’^oted 
to orchids alone ; and sorts remarkable for theii* 
b(‘auty are boused by tlicmselves in specially 
fitted liothouses. »Specialists trained to grow these 
plants have rnrtc olanchn as to their assistants 
lor tbr carrying out the details of their own 
particular course of treatment. At the same 
time, no expense is sjiared in purchasing new 
or rare sorts, in order to keep the ‘ collection ’ up 
to date. 

At Stevens’ Natural History vSalerooms, London, 
ihousaiKls of plants ai*e weekly sold by auction 
during the siiasons of importation. At these 
sales may be seiui trade-growers or their repre- 
sentatives ; on occasion, a lord, smitten i\dth the 
desiri* to form a (iollection ; with baronets, bankers, 

I lawyers, and City-men, some of them accompanied 
1 by their ‘ growers ; ’ licsidcs several followers of 
the honourable and ancient craft of gardening, 
intent on piv'kiiig up a bargain. Refore the hour 
of salt', lliese experts examine any lots they 
may intend to purchase, and know exactly what 
they ■want bef(-»]’e the sale commences. Then, 
the auctioneer iu a lew ivords having directed 
the attention of his audience to distinguishing 
fiiatiires of the idants to he sold, the sale begins. 
A slight ditfereiK'i! in the colour of the flower, 
or in its shajie or size, may result in the 
•jdaiits being sold for a few shillings each ; or, 
on the other hand, in running them up to pounds. 
These plants are tecliiiieally known as ‘ imported.* 
People unacquainted with them might well term 
them lifeless, so dried iqi and shrivelled is their 
aiJpearance. 

Though not a common occurrence, still it does 
occasionally hajipen that individual ])bints pur- 
chased at these sales, possibly for two or three 
half-crowns, turn out, on flowering for the flirst 
time, to be distinct in some important particular 
from all others of tin* same kind. When this 
happens, it is a windfall ; and should the fortunate 
l)ossessor ■wish to i)art with the plant, there are 
plenty of purchasers who would be anxious to 
secure the prize, at almost any price. It is quite 
a common thing to pay twenty, forty, and sixty 
pounds for some species which arc always scarce ; 
while as jinich as one hundred, one hundred 
and forty-seven, and in two or three instances, 
two hundred pounds, has been asked and received 
for certain rare varieties. (At a sale held during 
the past spring, one hundred and eighty-five and 
two hundred and fil’Lecii guineas were paid for two 
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varieties of Gattleya trianod — four Inindrcd and 
twenty pounds for two plants !) It must be 
understood that these long prices are not realised 
because of the magnitude of the plants as such, for 
most of these veiy dear morsels could easily be 
stowed away in the crown of one’s hat. Neither is 
it because they surpass oil others in beauty. Their 
value is acquired almost solely on account of rarity 
in the number of plants known to exist of the 
particular variety. In fact, it is no uncommon 
occurrence for a species to fetch guineas one year, 
and in the one succeeding, to beccjme almost a 
drug in the market, to be bought at any price. 
Considerable speculation lias of late years attended 
the culture of orchids. A man forms a collection, 
gets* a name for it, and, in the course of a few 
years, advertises and sells his plants. The invest- 
ment as an investment proves, generally, to be a 
paying one ; and for that reason the jiracticc is 
spreading. 

The necessity of importing orchids to supply 
gaps made by decay and death, and to form and 
add to collections, is a recognised one. To-day 
it may almost be said to have resolved itself 
into a science. ^lany British, continental, and 
American nurserymen keep as part of their staff 
trained coll(*ctors, who I'ansaek the Ibrcists of 
Mexico and Brazil, the highlands of New Granada 
and of India, the jungles of the Malay J'eiiinsula, 
and the arid valleys of the AusLraliau continent, 
in search of popular kinds, buoyed up with the 
hope of stiimijling across some unknown beauty, 
which * night in itself prove a treasnr(‘. Cargoes 
arc weekly arriving in the groat central port ('f 
London fr<un North and 8outh America, from 
South Africa or from Southern Asia, to be dis- 
tributed in their thousands amongst those who, 
having the nu'ans to purchase, have also the will 
to cherish them. 

Of the thousands of species known to science, 
only some tliirty-five arc found in this country. 
Kent is their chief habitat, that county being os 
noted amongst botanists on account of its orchids, 

' .‘IS it is among the agricultural community for its 
hops and its extensive fi'uit'-lai nis. Among these 
Kentish orchids are some of the most curious- 
looking flowers ill existence. Here arc the namc.s 
of a few, descriptive enough to suggest something 
of their general appearance. Tlius : the Fly 
Ophrys, the Bee Ophrys, the Sjiider Ophrys ; 
the Man, the Toad, the Lizard, and the Bulterfly 
Orchis ; and, though not a Kentish orchid, the 
Ladies’ Slipper. Of tliese, the last-named is the 
only kind ]K»ssesscd of beauty of aj^iearance. Some 
of the common orchids indigenous to Cheat 
Britain are, however, beautiful llowers. A few ' 
years ago, in the course of a botanising ramble 
on the north-east coast, a group of these came on 
us as a very delightful surjirise. After w^andering 
over some miles of sandy, rush-grassy ‘links,’ 
ch^rttitute of all flowers save the pretty wdiite 
bedstraw, partial to heathy ground, we at last 
re.'udied cultivated laud, and soon thert*ufter, u 
wet slip was stumbled on, where was the Broad- 
leaved Orchis {Orchis latifolia) growing in scores 
on the face of the banks. One of their number 
we could not resist transplanting, to con.sort with 
the brave.st and gayest in onr garden of hardy 
flowers. The sanic*. day, when passing down a 
damp and grassy lane, a colony of the Spotted- 
leaved Orchis (0. maculata) wfis discovered. They 


possessed flower-spikes of extraordinary length, 
some bein|» white, or nearly so. One of these is 
also to he found amongst our home flowers. 

But it is to the exotic species we must turn to 
find the most gorgeously apparelled of Flora’s 
subjects. Our native kinds, though some of them 
are beautiful in a quiet and unobtrusive way, 
arc altogether eclipsed by tlie denizens of other 
countries. The Ladies’ Slipper {Oypripedium 
sjjectahilc) of the North American swamps is 
of an unapproachable tint of rose on a setting 
of clearest white. High upon the tree-tops, in 
the land of the Incas, the ‘ Flower of May ’ {Lcelia 
rtwjalis) appears as a nebulous cloud of grayish 
satin. The monkeys of Brazilian forests swing 
and leap and chatter in the midst of twisting, 
drooping orchids — yellows to be dreamed of, 
wonderful chocolates, and the most delicate of 
lilacs. Numerous large-flowered Cattlcijas and 
Lalias dispute with these the clothing of the 
forest-trees, and cover the iorest-paths with a 
floral canopy, which, dripping in the morning 
wdth rain-like dews, hy mid-day forms a pleasant 
shade from the. burning sun — a conservatory of 
Nature, with the sky for its roof. India is the 
home of wax-like Vandas and of many of the 
Dmdrobes^ the showiest of the tribe ; some thyrsus- 
flow^ered in white or gold ; some panicles of 
glorious shades ; and some wdth drooping stems, 
WTeathed from base to tip, with two or three 
flowered spikelets. From Java and the Philippine 
Islands come the exquisitely lovely Moth orenids 
{Phalamopsis grandijlora and P. ScJiilkriana ) ; and 
so wii might continue to W’rito of the large- 
li])pecl Sohralia Tnacrantha^ of the curiously con- 
structed Masdevallias^ of the orange-crested CV/o- 
gyne, of the Indian crocuses, the loveliest of 
vuiiegated flowers, and any number of others 
equally w'ortli mentioning. 

fc^iiicc the theory of the necossily for cross- f(‘rtili- 
sation of plants has b('en establisfied, the singular 
niodilications in the flowers of orchids arc explained 
at once. The striK’tui e of the flowers is such that 
it is impossible for insect to introduce its 
proboscis into' the nectary without its head at 
the same time coming in contact with the viscid 
disc to which the anther is attached, and which 
immediately glues itself to the insect. By a 
wonderful arrangement, the base of the fllament 
supporting the anther dejiresses itself, and the 
anther alon" with it, so that the next flower 
visited by the insect receives tlie pollen masses 
immediately into the stigmatic disc, which is also 
viscid, and to which tlie pollen is at oncic attached. 
In some species, the most singular provisions for 
securing tlie cross-fertilisation of the plants are 
found to exist. As instances, the Angracum sesqui- 
2 )cdah of Madagascar lias its nectaiy at the base of 
a horn-like pouch, measuring nearly a foot from 
its mouth to its lower end. A species of moth has 
been found possessed of a proboscis long enough 
to extract tbe sweets from tliis elongated recep- 
tacle. To secure the safety of this rather awk- 
■ward appendage, the moth coils it up in rings, 
and hangs it up, as it were, out of the W’ay until 
again noedinl. Many orchids have the lips hinged, 
in order to allow large insects to effect an entrance 
to the nectaiy. In tlie Masd&vallim the sepals 
and p(‘tals are confluent, and insects can gain an 
entrance only by a small hole in the centre of 
the llow'cr. Mrsosqnnidium sanguineum has the 
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various parts of the flower so close together that 
only a very small aperture is left for the entrance 
of an insect. Many kinds have ridges on the lips, 
the only apparent meaning for these being that 
they act os guides to insccti crawling up the lip. 
In addition to the size of many oi the flowers 
and their attractive colouring, orchids are in 
many kinds deliciously scented ; indeed, they 
bear very much the same relation to flowers with 
regard to odour that the iiK)cking-bird does to 
other feathered songsters in tlie matter of voice. 
We have tliem with the scent of violets and othcT 
popular flow^ers. Even the odour of hay is to be 
found in all fidelity to the original. They have 
also odours of their own wdiich no stranger inter- 
meddles with ; the w'ell kuowm vanilla being 
procured from an orchid. 

Great numbers of orchids grow on the trunks 
and branches of trees. It must be understood, 
however, that although thus gnjwnng on the 
branches of trees, they obtain no jjortion of 
their sustenance from their nurses. They thus 
differ entirely from parasitical plants, whiidi 
root into the substance of the plant itself and 
extract sustenance therefrom. Common examples 
of piirasitical plants in this country arc the 
mistletoe., found commonly on the oak and apple ; 
the dodder, on clover ; and the ergot, on grasses — 
the last-named parasite, hcjwever, being a fungus, 
and lately attracting some att(uition on account 
of its supposed authorship of the ‘ louping-ill * j 

I in sheep. No orchids of this kind exist in Great j 

j Britain, unless we except the Bird’s-nest Orchis, 
which grows amongst dead beech -leaves. Even 
in this case, it would recpiirc some imagination 

I to class it with the above. 

! We have only another matter to note in 
connection with this wonderful tribe of flowers, 
and that is their great capacity of seed -prod ac- 
tion. A single capsule of a Maxillaria has been 
found to produce the enormous quantity of one 
and three-quarter millions of seeds ; yet, as a 
family of plants they are comparatively rare. 

In conclusion, it may be noted tliat good 
collections of orchids are t<i be found in seve- 
ral Botanic Gai'dens ; notably in Kew Gardens, 
London ; in the Edinburgh Botanic Gardens ; 
in the College Gardens, Dublin ; in tlie Glasgow 
Botanic Gardens ; and in the Old Traffurd Botanic 
Gardens, Manchester. In and around all centrejs 
of population, private collections are now common, 
their owners as a rule being very w'illing to allow 
visitom interested in the plants to inspect the 
flowers. 

I POOR LITTLE LIFE, 


‘What a charming house!* said G(*orgc invo- 
luntarily, to the undisguised delight of his cousins, 
as the carriage drew iip at the door of I’rospcct 
Gardens. 

It really w^as one of the finest houses in all the 
Lignanea plains. It was two stories high, and 
square in shape. But its somewhat inelegant 
form passed unobserved, so occupied was the eye 
in regarding the beauty of its site, its environment 
of gigantic trees, the grateful coolness of its 
luxurious verandas, and their lavish adornment 
of plants and flowers and creepers. The upper 
and lower ]3iazzas w-ere closed in with jalousies, to 


fend off the tropical sun. A square porch, paved 
wuth white marble, with two broad flights of steps 
of the same material, projected in front ; whilst 
its roof, supported by wooden pillars, and sur- 
rounded with a graceful iron railing, formed a 
terrace from which a magnificent prospect could 
be obtained of all the flat, well- wooded, Liguanea 
plains, with Kingston and the coral reef of the 
ralisatles in the middle distance, and the wavelcss 
Caribbean Sea — golden or pcarh-coloured or rose- 
red or silver, according to the hour of the day — 
for a background. The pillars of the porch were 
wreathed witl) jasmine and tin? \vax-i>lant. Orchids 
of brilliant hue and uncouth shape, crimson and 
white, orange and chocolate-brown, hung in wire- 
baskets from the roof ; and on each of the stfldcs 
of its marble steps stood a couple of gigantic 
flower-pots of blue Indian china, filled with 
eiicliaris or bletia, inaidcn-haii’ ferns or dwarf- 
])alms, myrtles or sweet-scented lilies. The 
terraced flrive in front of the house was hedged 
W'ith stephanotis ; whilst a bedt of sweet-smell- 
ing trees and shrubs— the frangifjani, the tree- 
mignoiictte, the lime, the orange, and the Mar- 
tinique rose — witli a cou])le of fountains placed in 
the midst of its umbragt'fjus greenei’y, shut it off 
from the extensive pastures and flehts of Guinea- 
grass, without whicii no Jamaica penn w'ould be 
complete. 

Entering from the ponk, the visitor found 
himself in a spacious piazza, fitted up with hat- 
racks and tables, something after tlie fashion of 
an English hall. 

Underneath the porch, holding a large, white, 
lacc-edged parasol above her head, w^as Mrs , 
Durliam, ready to rt'ceive her nephew. She 
looked like a picture, as she stood waiting there, 
ill the midst of the flowers and tlio creepers. 
Although slic was nearly fifty years of age, she 
might easily have ])assed for thirty. Time and 
Fortune had dealt very gently with her. Her 
figure wras still as lithe and wilhiwy as a girl’s, 
ller features were regular and refined. Her eyes 
w'cre dark and of unwonted brilliancy. She was 
dressed in some soft cream-coloured Indian stuff, 
with bows of cardinal at neck and wrist. 

‘ Welcome to Prospect Gardens, George ! * she 
said, in tliat clear low voice which was one of 
her chiefest charms ; and then she kissed him, 
just as his mothe.r might have* done. 

lie thanked her, still reUiiiiin" her hand. ‘I 
w’ould have knowm you anywhere, aunt,’ he 
remarked. ‘V'ou’re just like Evelyn’s elder 
Bister.* 

Sibyl clapped her bands. Eleanor made him a 
stately courtesy. Evelyn blushed, for her mother 
had been a famous toast amongst the phintc>rs 
in her younger days ; and George, as he entered 
the liouse with these four fair w'omen clustering 
round liim, felt he had gained the hearts of the 
w'holo family by his simple and unpremeditated 
remark. 

‘ Now George,’ said Mrs Durham, after she liad 
shown him his room, ‘breakfast is ready, and I 
daresay you are hungry. But if you would like 
a bath first, we could keep it back for twenty 
miniit(*s ; though,’ she added, laying her hand 
upon liis, ‘ 1 would not advise it ; 1 think you had 
better wait till the afternoon, wdien you’re cook 
You must wait till you’re acclimatised, before you 
take liberties with yourself.’ 
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George said he would wait for his bath. 

In a few minutes they were seated at one of 
those bountifully spread tables which make a West 
Indian breakfast a thing much to be remembered 
by the traveller in after-days. The long square 
niahogttiiy table, with its snowy cloth, its flowers, 
its fruits, and its anticiiie silver, groaned under a 
profusion of dishes all new to George, who failed 
not to do ample justice to the inviting repast. In 
addition to such ordinary fare as spatchcock, 
salmon cutlets, and the regulation ham and egg, 
there was a fricassde of chickens with tomatoes, 
which George declared it was worth while coming 
to Jamaica to taste. Tlnjre was calapiver roe — 
^Uie salmon of the tropics - which melted in one^s 
"hioiTfh as if it had been some delicious sweetmeat. 
Tliero was a prawn curry, to which George 
insisted upon helping himself twice. There was 
a dish of soft-skinned turtle eggs, nestling in 
a bi d of the greenest parsley. Tlu;re were half- 
a-doyen different sorts of ‘ bread-kimr — roasted 
jdantiiins, bread-fruit, the purple Indian yam, 
the delicate rhi*stnut-tasted sweet-potato. There 
was a salad of hd-tuce and wati^r-cress, fresh and 
crisp as if plucked that morning from some shady 
garden in rural England. Tli(*re was the avocado 
or alligator pear, the only known vegetable 
subsfitute for, and in the opinion of some, superior 
to, butter. For the fruit-course, there was a dish 
of sapadillas, just lifted from the ico'cliest ; a 
Ripley piTu, than which the glasshoustjs of 
an English millionaire could proiluce no finer. 
Grapes llu’re were, and oranges with the green 
le.'ives on their stems just as tliey came from th«i 
trees. Iced claret was principally used to 'wash 
down this plenteous repast. But tea and coffee 
were on the table ; and chocolate made by Cubans 
in Jamaica. 

‘And now, George,’ said Mrs l)\irham, leading 
the way to the veranda, when break hist was over, 
‘sit down oil that rocking-chair, light your cigar, 
and tell me about vour mother.’ 


The day passed like a dream. About the hour 
of four, callers commenced to arrive — the Goloiiial 
Secretary, his wife and daiiglitcrs ; lialf-a-dozen 
oilieers from Up Park Camp ; the Commodore 
from Port-Royal ; Captain Hillyard and little 
Maud Longton ; heads of departments 'with their 
w'<'»menkiiid — the best and pleasantest society of 
which the colony could boast. 

At five, came afternoon tea ; and then about 
six, the carriage was ordered round, ami Mrs 
Unrliain and her daughters started with George 
for their evening drive. They got hack just in 
time to bath and dress for their eight o’clock 
dinner, which was a repetition, on a still more 
lavish scale, of the bountiful feast of the morning. 
After dinner, the ladies sat out on the terrace, 
George smoked his cigar, and Evelyn sang in 
the dark drawing-room beyond. By lialf-past ten, 
the whole family were iii bed ; and by eleven, 
all but George were asleep. But for him slumber 
was out of the question. Despite all the instruc- 
tions which he had received, he had not succeeded 
in managing his mosquito net. One bloodthirsty 
tormentor had entered with him inside the cur- 
tains, when he had made his quick and crafty 
plunge ; and now, exulting in its triumph, it was 


determined to exact from him the full fruits 
of its victorv. It was not every day that it got a 
feast of fresii English blood. AVhirring, booming, 
buzzing, 'pinging* around him, now settling on 
his forehead, and darting its maddening fangs 
into his flesh ; now rotating wildly about his head 
in search of a still more juicy morsel ; now taunt- 
ingly humming behind his ear ; now derisively 
careering thrmighout the length and breadth of 
the bed ; now resting, though not yet satiated, 
far out of reach of his handkerchief, on the 
very top of the curtains — it goaded him almost 
into frenzy. It was his own fault — tluft "W'as the 
worst of it ; for Mrs Durliani, anxious to secure 
for her nephew a good night’s rest, had offered 
to send the butler to tuck him in, and to brush 
out the curtains after be was himself in bed. 
But with English self-con lidence, he had scorn- 
fully refused it. It was not the loss of actual 
sleep that he so much begrudged, though to a 
young and healtliy man of his age this was an 
unwonted and disagrei'able position. He would 
have been contimt to lie still, outside his single 
sheet, and calmly ri'view the events of the day. 
He would have grme over again in memory his 
merry drive from the wharf, liis warm reception 
at Prospect Gardens ; have thought over all his 
aunt’s quaint nogrf) stories, all the children’s 
odd remarks ; oftimiu' than all, he would have 
conjured up Evelyn’s fair face, and reproduced 
to its veriest jot and tittle every word of his 
couverHatioii with her during the day. But even 
this resource was denied him. More cruelly tor- 
mented than a prisoner under sentence of death, 
he was not permitted to indulge in the luxury 
of reflection. Surely the toturcs of a captive 
in the dungeons of the inquisition, with a single 
drop of water falling at regular intervals on his 
shaven head, were nothing eompared with the 
malignity of his iinseL*n ti)rmeutor. 

Fortunately for Jiini, the lieat was not exces- 
sive. All the windows of his chfimber were open ; 
and through the chinks of the closed jalousies 
the night-winds came rushing down from the 
hills, filling the room with tlndr cool, balmy, 
refreshing breezes. T'owards four o’clock, he 
rose, threw open the jahnisies, and gazed out 
upon the scene. The sky was cloudless, clear, and 
lit up with an infinity of stars. The Soutliom 
Cross was right above his head. The full fair 
moon j)ourerl down a flood of silver light upon i 
the sea. He could see the black hulls of the 
ships-of-war at Port- Royal. *J’he outlines of 
their masts and rigging were distinctly \dsible 
against the luminous background of the 'water. 
The cocoa-nut trees on the Palisades stood out 
like Corinthian columns against the glistening 
sky. The lighthouse, like the eye of a cyclops, 
cast a lurid glare over the harbour. 

As he gazed, a stillness as of death seemed 
to fall upon the scene. Not a sound was 
heard ; not a leaf stirred ; even the myriad 
voices of the ti'opical night were for the moment 
hushed. Suddenly a faint light appeared on the 
eastern sky ; then a rosy flush, like the sudden 
outbreak of a great conflagration, illumined the 
landscape. The moon paled — one solitary star 
retaining its brilliancy long after that of the | 
others had gone. A gentle twittering of birds 
was heard. A white screech-owl flapped heavily 
across the pastures on its way to its hiding- 
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I place ill a neighbouring cotton-trce. ^ And then, 
like an exiled monarch returning to his kingdom, 

I uprose the glorious sun, and it was day once 
more. 

He bathed his face and his hands, returned to 
his couch, and had an hour or two of refreshing 
sleep. When he awoke, the torrid sun was pouring 
into his apartment ; and by his bedside, looking 
the very incarnation of coolness in his white jacket 
and white trousers, stood John the butler, with 
I a cup of fragrant coffee and a nhite of crisp cassava 
cakes on a silver salver in his iiand. 

‘ Missis' hope you hah slep* well, Sa Gargo ! 
an* if you will please to get up, you will fine dc 
young ladies in ae piazza.* 

There was considerable excitement in the church 
of Halfway Tree, when the party from Prospect 
Gardens, with the young English baronet in its 
train, put in an appearancti at service that morning. 
The news of Ids anival liad si)read abroad ; and 
from the rector in the reading-desk, to the smallest 
negro girl with bare feet and starched petticoats 
wdio sat round the steps of the font, the eyes of 
the congregation were fixed on the stranger. As 
for George, the quaint little church and its occu- 
pants were objects of interest as attractive to him 
as he was, without knowing it, to the remainder 
of the congregation. Never before, he thought, 
had he said his ])raycrs in such a heterogeneous 
company. All offioial Jamaica was there, from 
the Governor to the humblest clerk in the Colonial 
Secretary’s office — official Jamaica, clad in wdiitc 
liats and black frock-coats, with blue or scarlet 
or bird*s-eye neckties, patent-leather shoes, and 
white umbrellas. All the Christian beauty of the 
plains was thcTc, dressed after the latest Englibh 
fashions, with green veils to shade its charms from 
the sun, and palm-leaf fans to protect its somewhat 
mixed complexion from the lieat. And all the 
negro population of the district was there, every 
man looking, to Sir George’s unaccustomed eyes, 
the counterpart of the other ; and all, mules and 
females alike, displaying an unction and a fei-vour 
of devotion, conjoined — to judge, by ai:>pearances — 
to an absorbing lo\'e of dress. 

The service was short, plain, and impressive. 
The briefest of rectors, in the briefest of surplices, 
gave the briefest of sermons. The music was 
good, and would indeed have been excellent, had 
the choir not been drowned by tlie strident voices 
of the negroes. One feature oi* part of the service 
particularly attracted the baronet’s attention, and 
that was when the rector amidified the well- 
known petition in the litany into ‘from lightning, 
earthquake, and tempest.* This, coupled with 
the many references to fever, ijestilence, and 
hurricane on the mural tablets on the walls, fur 
more than the differences of colour and feature 
which he saw around him, convinced George that 
at last he was really in Jamaica. 

When the service was over, the most of the 
negroes collected in the churchyard to see the 
gentry drive away. TJie square in front of the 
church M^as crowded with buggies and carriages ; 
and whilst their vehicles were being brought up, 
the gentry themselves, clustering in groups under 
the ^ade of the trees, excliangecl salutations with 
one another, discussed the sermon or their neigh- 
bours, or made appointments for Badminton and 
lawm -tenuis parties for the remainder of the 
week. 


‘It puts me in mind of the vestibule of Hc’i* 
Majesty’s Tlieatre on an opera-night,* said George ' 
to ‘Evelyn. ‘Do you remember, Evelyn, when 
my mother took you and me to our first opera ? ’ 

‘Yes. It was FattsL I thought I had never 
seen or heard anything so beautiful* 

‘Oh, there’s the Governor got mother in tow ! ’ 
exclaimed El(*anor, hi’eakiiig in upon their con-' 
versation. ‘They’re talking about you. Cousin 
George. — Look ! there *s motlier beckoning to you. 
You *11 have to go. I would not like to be you ; 
he *B such a cr{).-s old thing, is the Governor.* 

But His Excellency was all complacency in the 
presence of tlui young English baronet. He 
introduced him to Lady Longton ; and her Lady-, 
ship, JLS an especial mark of favour, let the "tips 
of lier Icmon-coloured glove rest for a moment 
in his hand. 

‘I Avas sorry Lady Longton and I were out 
when you calhul yesterday, Sir George. It was 
not a visiting-day, as j)erhaps Mrs Durham iiifiy 
liave told you ; but we should have been glad to 
liave seen you. I liope, however, to do myself 
the pleasure of returning your call in person at 
an early date ; and T trust that during your stay 
in Jamaica, we may have the pleasure of seeing 
a good dejil of you. I had the honour of ymur 
father’s accpiaintance — the late Sir Arthur Durham 
— I hardly like to say how many years ago. AVe 
were hoys at Eton together ; and though your 
uncle had ceased to be Attorney-general belbrc 
1 came to the colony, 1 ha\’e had occasion, more 
than once, to exprciss publicly my sense of the 
invaluable service lie rendered to the island. 1 
hope Mrs Durham or some of your charming 
cousins will often bring you over to Queen’s 
House. I shall tell Hillyai'd that we shall always 
be at home to you.’ 

‘Aunt,’ said Sir G(*orge, as they drove off 
from the churchyard gate, * wliat am I to do ? I 
liave not brought a court-suit with me ; I had no 
notion it would be re([iiired.’ 

Mrs Durham laughtid. 

‘ T told you Sir William was not popular,’ said 
Evidyn. ‘ you can undiirstand the rc'ason now.’ 

But whatever exception George might be dis- 
posed to take to Ilis Excellency’s high sense of 
his OAvu imjiortance, he had no reason to complain 
of Sir AVilliam’s want of civility. 

The next day, the Governor called on Sir 
George. He had scarcely gone, when an orderly 
arrived with an invitation to - dinner for the 
following evening. 

‘It is not a “ command ” this time, George,* said 
Mrs Durham. ‘I think we had better go. The 
Queen’s House little dinners are always pleasant, 
though 1 can’t say the same for the official ones. 
You *11 meet some of the nicest people in the 
island. The Chief Justice and Lady French are 
sure to he tliere ; and General Short, the Director 
of Roads ; and very likely tlu^ Commodore.* 

It turned out as Mrs Durham had predicted, 
a very pleasant little party. All the persons 
whom sne had mentioned were present, and in 
Jiddition, a couple of rich planters — non-official 
members of the Legislative Council, and as such 
entitled to the colonial distinction of being styled 
the Honourable — one of whom, a Mr Da Costa, 
was accompanied by two very pretty young 
Jew’esscs, his daughters, to whom the CommodOTe 
paid assiduous attention. I 
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When dinner wns announced, Sir William gave 
liis arm to Lady French ; Lady Longton followed 
witli Sir George ; and then the rest of the 
company in the strict order of precedence. 
Captain Hillyard tiiid Evelyn brongnt up the 
I’car. 

‘ I hope, Sir George,* said the Govcirnor, address- 
ing him across the table, ‘you intend to make the 
round of the island. You cannot sa)^ you have 
seen Jamaica, if you don’t. Kingston is no more 
Jamaica than London is England. Every parish 
in the island — a j)ai‘ish with us, you know, is 
the same as a county in England — has its own 
distinguishing characteristics. Even the patois of 
Jicncasantry is different in Westmoreland from 
what it is in Portland, for example.’ 

‘I should like to do so very iiiucli, Sir William, 
but my stay is limited. I must leave for home 
the first mail after Christmas ; and T bclicAH*. 
November is a bad time for travelling in 
Jamaica.* 

‘ Yes ; we have our autumnal rains — our 
“seasons,” as we call them — then. Still, this is 
only October. You might do it all bidbre tlie 
rains commenced, if you started at once.’ 

‘liut that,’ said Mrs Durham, joining in the 
conversation, ‘ we cannot allow my nephew to do. 
lie has come out to make the acquaintance of his 
relations, Sir William, and he has not had time 
to do BO yet.’ 

‘Ah! my dear Mrs ]')iirham,’ replied the 
Governor gallantly, ‘that alters the case entirely. 
Inteiresting as an extended study of our social 
peculiarities would undoubtedly be to Sii* George, 
Jni has an infinitely more charming study nearer 
home;* and he bowed to Mrs Durham with the 
grace of a courtier. 

‘Nevertheless, 3'our Excellency,’ broke in Mr 
Campbell, the Custos or Lord Lieutenant of St 
Ann’s — a shrewd Scotchman, who prided himself 
in keeping up the old Jamaica traditions of 
liosuitality — ‘nevertheless, if Sir George Durham 
could spare time to take a run over to the North 
Side, l^m sure he would be both delighted and 
amused. — AVc have the finest estates, sir,’ he 
continued, addressing himself to the baronet, 
‘in our parish. It’s called the Garden of 
Jamaica— and the best lot of negroes in the 
island. If you want to knew what Quashie 
is really like, you must go to the sugar-estates. 
Your Kingston nigger is a poor creature — a poor 
feckless creature. But for the real aiticle, you ’U 
have to go to the country.’ 

‘I always thought the finest peasantry were 
to be found in Iilanchester,’ said the Governor. 
‘At anyrate, they arc the most money-making 
and the most independent. When I was in 
Manchester last, I was shown a negro who had 
saved two thousand pounds, and had bought a 
large coffee-piece besides. It is not often one 
meets with a thi-ifty negro.’ 

‘It’s because they distrust your government 
savings-banks, Sir William,* replied the planter. 

‘ They think their money can be seized for taxes. 
If you would get that idea out of their heads, 
they’d be as saving as the Coolies. The negro 
hoards, though he does not save. The Coolie 
saves, but he docs not hoard. But the truth 
is, the one is quite as fond of money os the 
other.* 

‘ 1 should not have thought they were a saving 


people,* intei’posed Sir Geoige. ‘ They must spend 
a great deal on their dress.’ 

‘So they do — so they do, Sir George,* replied 
Mr Campbell ; ‘far more than they have any 
business to spend. And no negro would con- 
descend to bike care of bis clothes ; he would 
think that niggardly. Don’t you see the way the 
women go about the streets, sweeping ly) the 
I dust with their long starched netticoats ? If any 
I of them was to hold up her dress, she would be 
sneered at os a “ mean somebody.” ’ 

‘1 wonder,’ interposed the Commodore, ‘what 
a negro’s ideas of beauty are ? ’ 

‘ 1 am surci 1 don’t know,’ laughed the planter. 

‘ Blit I do know tliat no one in the world Ls vainer 
of' her ap])earance than a negress. — If you notice, 
Sir George, you *11 see that every second girl j^ou 
meet has one or two of her front teeth out.’ 

‘ 1 have ; and wondered whether it was from 
eating sugar-cane or anything of the sort.’ 

‘Nothing of the kind. She’s had them pulled 
out to inqrrove her looks.’ 

‘You do not mean that seriously?* exclaimed 
the baronet. 

‘ Indeed 1 do,* r(‘.q>onded the planter ; ‘ in Eng- 
l.md, the loss of even one front tooth tills a girl 
with (lir(‘- alaiin ; but here, the loss of two is quite 
the thing ! There ’s no accounting for taste.* 

‘Do you employ Coolies us well as negroes on 
your estate, Mr Campbell?’ inquired the young 
baronet. 

‘We’re obliged to,’ was the reply. ‘We use 
them as a sort of decoy-ducks to induce the 
negroes to work. If we could dispense with 
them, we would ghtdly do so ; for they ’rc 
very expemsive, and need a lot of coddling and 
looking after ; and all that takes up botli time 
ami money. Besides, they’re not half so strong 
Jis the negroes. They can’t do axe-work, and 
they’re .always in liosnital. But we can’t d<> 
without them. Since tlie abolition of slavery in 
1838, Quashie has become so lazy and indepen- 
dent that he’s nut to be lelied on. He works 
only when and how he pleases. Still, we ’re glad 
to get him almost on his ow’u terms. It’s a sort 
of secret of the trade, Sir George, and you mustn’t 
betray us if 1 tell you ; but the best-paying work 
on every estate is reserved for the negro. If ho 
dill not get that, Quashie wouldn’t come near us 
at all,* 

‘But I thought yonr Coolies were physically 
a fine body of men,’ replied the baronet. 

‘Tlie scum of the earth, sir — the scum of the 
earth. Thii women f^ome from the bazaars ; the 
men are fellows who have committed some offence 
against the laws or the caste prejudices of their 
countr^mien. Many of our Coolies were sepoys 
during the ivbellioii. I don’t believe it is entirely 
tlie fault of our immigration agents in India. 
They would get us bettor if they could. But 
ri'syi'eetablc Indians can’t be got to cross “the 
black water,” and Lence our estates are recruited 
from the oHscourings of our Indian population. 
However, if you’re interest(*d in the subycct, you’ve 
a fine ojijioitunity for studying it. The llamp- 
shire has just arrived with a fresh consignment* 
of Coolies on board. It *8 that has brought me to 
town. I’m going aboard her to-morrow with 
the Agent-general of Immigration ; and if you 
would like to go over a Coolie ship, I’ll get you 
permission to go wdth us.* 
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‘Pray, do, Mr Campbell ; I wliall bo very much 
oblif'ed ; tliere is notliing I should like better,’ 
said Sir George. 

‘Very well; that’s agreed then. We 11 meet 
at ten to-morrow at the Agent-general’s office.* 


CATS: THEIR HUMANE AND RATIONAL 
TREATMENT. 

BY DR GORDON STAIILKS, R.N. 

Cats deserve far better treatment than they 
sometimes receive at the hands of those who own 
them. This more often tlian not is the result of 
a want of knowledge of what is necessary to keep 
pussy alive and comfortable. Many people have 
an idea that anything is good enough for a dog ; 
but alas ! a cat is .su])poscd to be able to maintain 
existence without even a share of \\'liat<n’'cr may 
be implied by that word ‘ anything.* Some people 
look upon poor pussy as simply a kind of clever 
invention for catching mice, an animated vermin- 
trap, a creature that never r(‘quires any food 
except that which she herself may capture, and 
no attention or kindness of any kind. Thanks 
to her wonderful nature and instincts, even a 
neglected cat will manage to Kuj)port life after 
a fashion ; but there is as much difference between 
a well-fed and properly cared-for puss, and a 
mere mouser, as there is between a hungry wolf 
of the wilds, and the honest * bawsent ’-faced 
collie that sleeps on the hearthrug, or accom- 
panies its muster in his walks abroad. 

Any one who wants to find out what a gentle, 
affectionate, and grateful animal a cut really i.s, 
has only to make the following experiment. Let 
him get a young one, not a kitten, but a cat of 
about a year old, that has been starved and ill- 
treated and regarded as a kind of wild beast, 
or kept about some barnyard merely on sufferance, 
in order to keep the mice away. Let him begin 
by feeding tliis cat regularly, talking to it, and 
using it kindly ; let him bring it into tlie house 
every night, and give it a bed of some kind to 
lie on in a warm corner, and teach it by gentle 
means habits of cleanliness, &c. ; let him do this, 
and he will be surprised at the difference in the 
poor creature’s manners and appearance even in 
the space of a month or six weeks ; and before 
a year is over, he will be jls fond of that cat, 
as any human being can be of one of the lower 
animals. And pussy will be just as fond of her 
master, and have never a thought in her heart 
but how to please him. 

Now, I do not mean to waste space in giving 
many anecdotes illustrative of pussy’s tricks and 
manners ; hut one is so fresh in my mind at the 
present moment, and altogether so strange, that 
I cannot refrain from penning it. I was told the 
story when in Jersey, judging a show of dogs, 
cats, and rabbits, and have every reason to believe 
,it is strictly true. Two cats belonging to a gentle- 
I man in that island had kittens at the same time ; 
the young ones were destroyed, with the exception 


of two, one being humanely left to each mother. 
During the night, a kitten died ; but its parent 
had carried it to tli<^ other pai't of the room, where 
her companion was, and exchanged it for the living 
one, which she was found suckling. To make 
I certain there had been no mistake, the dead and 
the living kittens were restored to their respective 
mothers. In a short time, the exchange was again 
made ; and the same thing occurred a third time ; 
hut now, instead of going hack to her own bed, 
this eccentric pussy escaped to an outside hayloft 
with her living freight, and there she reared 
it. 

I have proved over and over again ■"uTuiti'’ 
proj)erly cared for and properly trained, cats are , 
cleanly and regular in all their ways — that they 
are wonderfully sagacious —that they are quite 
as wise in their own way and as high in the 
scale of animal exist (*nce as dogs are — that they 
are tractable and eminently teachable — that, 
indeed, they can be taught tricks like a poodle | 
— that they are honest, and not thieves — capital i 
vermin-killers, very fond of other animals as ' 
playmates, such as dogs, guinea-pigs, rabbits, and 1 
birds — that they are very fond of their young, 
very much attached to children — that they Wee \ 
their hoine«:, but love ti kind master or imstres.s. 
But a bailly used or tbouglitlessly treated cat 
is quite the reverse of all 1 have described, 
though for the sake of humanity I will admit 
that most of the bat I usage to which our pussies 
are subjected is tlie result of want of thought. 

Cats are liable to a good many ailincnts ; but 
most of them are preventable by careful feeding 
and kind tr(‘atment. Let us see, then, what pussy 
really needs to keep h(ir w'ell and happy. 

Strange, though it may appear to some, she 
retj Hires food every day of her life, and preferably 
twice a da}'. Now, although people who keep 
and breed what may be called show-cats, B])lendid 
Persians aiitl Angoras, &c. — for the kittens of 
Avhicli they easily obtain prices ranging from two 
to ten pounds or more — make food for their 
favourites se])arately, this is not necessary where 
only one or two cats arc kept in a family. Here 
the mistake usually made is that of supposing the 
bits thrown to the cat during the family meal- 
time by those she solicits are quite enough for her. 
Give her inorBcls by all means, if she begs pi-ettily 
for them ; but immediately after the family have 
breakfasted or dined, ])U8sy’s dish ought to be 
well filled witli somc'thing really edible, some- 
thing she car(?s for. This may be bread and milk, 
or potatoc»s mashed up in milk, or preferably in 
gravy ; but meat of some kind she ought to have 
once a day at least. Cats depend more on meat 
even than dogs do. Boiled lights are very good ; 
hut it should be remembered that this kind of 
food looks more than it is ; it is light by name 
and light in nature, so a good share must he 
given. It should be cut up fine and a little 
milk put over it. 

Fist is a great treat for a cat ; in many cases 
of illness, they will cat this when they can take 
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nothing else. Horse-flesh, when it can be had, 
is good occasionally, but it has a laxative tendency. 
Nice tripe or cowheel is excellent ; but indeed 
nothing comes amiss that one eats one’s-self, only 
we must b(i careful to give bread and vegetables 
as well as meat. Raw beef minced finely is often 
given to cats when ill ; so are boiled eggs and 
cream. Milk seems to be one of the necessaries 
of life to a cat ; let it be good and abundant. 

Few people know that cats cannot be kept in 
health unless they be supplie<l with wat(*,r. If a 
cat does not get water, sh('. will have to lielp her- 
self to it. This in the country she has generally 
a chance of doing, but not in towns. A saucer 
be always kept in a corner for pussy, 
and the water ought to be fresh, and fresh every 
inorniii". 

Another thing that cats do not thrive well 
without, is grass. Herein, again, tlie happy 
country cat has the advantage of the feline 
dweller in cities ; nevertheless, grass may be 
pulled for a cat. 1 have known it placed between 
two bricks in the corner of the sc'.ullery, wdnu-e 
it would keep fresh for a W(‘ek, and be always 
handy when the little creature wanted it. 

Theiti is no domestic aniuial in our possession 
more fond of cle.anliiiess in eviuy way than puss. 
Habits of cleanliness in the bouse are very easily 
tangbt ; and a well-cared-for and propeily treated 
cat will even teach her kittens to be cleanly. 
But pussy’s food ouglit always to be nice and 
clean, and the dish that contains it should be 
washed every day. Butting fresh food among 
that which has been left from a former meal, is 
a sure way of preventing a cat from enjoying, or 
even touching it. 

If well fed, a cat’s coat is beautifully soft, 
thick, and sheeny, and she seems to take a 
delight in keeping it so. Wlieu ill or neglected, 
the coat becomes rough and thin. It is usually 
after a meal that puss sits down contentedly to 
wash herself and pay attention to her personal 
appearance ; and those who breed beautiful cats, 
take advantage of this, and give the animal a tiny 
bit of butter after her dinner, or put a little cream 
on her paws. JShe requires no other incentive to 
cause her to ])roceed forthwith to groom herself 
all over. The oil of the butter and her own 
saliva seem to form a kind of soap, which acts 
like magic, when applied by means of licr rough 
tongue to the coat. Sometimes a cat requires to 
be wjished. Tlie water should be lukewarm, the 
soap the mildest pr<icurable, and the towels with 
which she is driiid very soft ; an<l after the 
operation, she ought to be put into a clean room 
until thoroughly dry, or, what is better still, placed 
ill a clean empty cage near the lire. 

If the owner of a cat cares anything for it, 
or has any regard for the comfort of his neigh- 
bour, he will do all in his power to keep it in 
the house at night. This is best accomplished 
by making a practice of feeding the animal late 
in the evening. A late dinner makes pussy very 
riJgular in her habits, especially if she is always 
sure of getting it at the same time. 

The possession of property involves certain 
duties ; when that property is a pussy cat, we 
have a duty to perform not only to our favourite 
but to our neighbours as well. To kill cats in 
gardens by means of traps or poison is extremely 
cruel as well as cowardly ; but at the same time 


the temptation to do so is very great when one 
finds his beautiful flower-beds toi-n up by the 
claws of nocturnal maraiuhirs ; or his valuable pet 
pigeons, or even his chickens, killed and carried 
away. If people would only feed theii’ pussies 
well at home and keep them indoors at night, 
.such things would not happen. 

Tliere are iiiany wanton cruelties perpetrated 
on cats, that 1 hardly care to mention. For the 
mere love of mischief, or sport as it is erroneously 
called, these harmless necessary animals arc often 
hunted and torn in ])ieces ])y dogs. Again, there 
aie tlios(^ who capture and destroy cats fi)r the 
sake, of the .skin, which fetches a good price at 
the dealers ; but, for the sake of humanity, I trust 
I am mistaken wben 1 add that, under the notion 
that it retains the glo.s.s on the coat, the unhappy 
creatures are sometimes skinned ere dead.* 

Kind though lier owner may wish to be, puss 
may nevertheless suller 1‘rom her owncr’.s thought- 
lessness. It is cruel not to feed a cat abundantly, 
regularly, and with Ibod suitable for her wants. 
It is cruel not to give her plenty of fresh water 
daily, and an allowance of good sweet milk ; an<l it 
is fot>lishly cruel to kec'p irom her the necessaries 
of life, with the idea that it will m.ake her a 
better hunter ; for mouse-cate,hiiig needs patience, 
and only a well-fed eat has that. It is cruel to 
turn a cat out at night against her will, and a 
j>er.soii who makes a practice, of so doing has no 
right to own one. It is crueler still to * wander ’ ii 
cat that you do not wish to keep, and have not 
the courage to mereifully deprive of life. 

Auotluu* species of cruelty to be avoided is that 
of destroying all a cat’s kittens at once. One. 
sbonld always bt* left, Jind for this little thing a 
good home should invariably be provided. It is 
cruel, on the. other liaiid, to keep more than one 
or two alive ; for, as it is next to impossible to 
find homes for them all, they are sure to turn 
out starvelings, and add to the li.st of homele.ss 
wanderers. 

But the worst form of cruelty of any is that 
cold-blooded species of cat-muitler — I can e.'ill it 
by no other name— wbicli consists in leaving the 
poor creature to starve at home while the family 
is gone on the annual lioliilay. There is no 
excuse for this ; for cats are capital travellers, 
and if they love their owners — as, if well used, 
they invariably do— they will take, kindly to the 
new abode even in a day. If, however, it be 
thought too much trouble to take pussy to the 
hills or the seaside, surely a kind neighbour could 
be found to take, charge of the animal in the 
absence of her owners. In Edinburgh, W'here, we 
regret to say, the Ijabit of allowing the cat to 
shift for herself while her owners flit to country* 
quarters, has been lamentably prevalent, such 
cases are now taken cognisance of by tlie Society 
for the Prevtmtion of Cruelty to Animals. 

When a cat g(*.tR too old to be of any use, and 
is even a burden to itself, then it ought to be 
dcistroyed in as humane a manner as possible. I 
have tried all pljins. A very large dose of morahia 
causes death speedily ; but often, instead of faUing 
at once into the sleep that precedes extinction m 
life, the niiimal has a fit of delirium. A cat, 
however, if placed in a box from which the air 


* Let tho Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals take note. — Eu. 
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I is exciudefl, and a sponf'cful of chloroform placed in 
one comer, quickly Riiccunibs, and moves jio more. 
Browning is somewhat cruel, in my opinion. 

If cfits are properly treated, they seldom ail. As 
a rule, they can trefit their own complaints far more 
scientifically than cither a vet. or a doctor knows 
how to do. Gniss is their principal medicine. 
This acts in one of three ways, according to the 
quantity taken — in large doses, being an emetic ; 
in medium, an aperient ; and in small doses, an 
alterative and antiscorbutic. “When a cut is very 
ill, she gets away of her own accord Into a quiet 
dark corner, and abstains irom taking l‘oo<l, 
although she may come out now and then to 
drink water. It is evident, then, that she knows 
the value of rest. 

When a towm cat falls sick, and is seen looking 
miserahle and strange, witli a striring coat and 
injected eye, and if she has no apj)ctite, and wants 
to hide away out of sight, it will be real kimluess 
to place her in a clean attic or some uniiso<l room, 
letting her have plenty of fresh water to drink, 
and giving her also a dose of medicine. A grain 
or two of sulphate of zinc repeated at intervals 
of ten minutes, will act as an emetic. When the 
stomach settles, give her a small tea-spoonful of 
warm castor-oil, and leave her alone for four-and- 
twenty hours. 

There is far more difficulty in giving medicine 
to a cat than to a dog ; the animal is more 
suspicious, and also more difficult to handle. A 
cat will not, as a rule, ]»ite intentionally ; but she 
can make terrible use of her claws. The medicine 
to be administered may be in the fonn of a li(ini<l, 
a powder, or a pill, if the first named, puss must 
be wrapped in a rug or shawl, and held by ou(i 
person, while auotlu'r opens the mouth, and, little 
W little at a time, pours down the mediciiKJ. 
dare should be taken not to soil the fur. A pill 
is given more quickly ; but the upper jaw and 
under jaw should be kept well apart, and the pill 
put far clown, wliile the finger must he cl(3ar 
Defore the mouth is permitted to clo^e, or a very 
tigly not to say dangerous wound may be the result. 
Sometimes it is as well to rub the nu'dicine to be 
given, on pussy’s paws ; she will st*t herself to clean 
them, and so the physic will be licked up. Tiny 
pills or powders may bc 3 given in raw meat, and 
tasteless powders placed on the tongue. 

Cats ai’e subject to many illnesses of the digestive 
canal. Chronic inflammation of the stoiriach is by 
no means rare, usually caused from something tlic 
creature has picked up or eaten. Poisoning is 
often suspected, hut it is rarely in<lced that a cat 
eats poison. When ill, she ought to have free 
access to grass, which she will use as an emetic. A 
mild dose — small tea-spoonful — of wai’m castor-oil 
should be given to commence with, or twice the 
quantity of salad oil, and this should be repeated 
about twice a week. Peed only on milk-food, and 
put three times a day on the tongue, two or three 
grains of the trisnitrate of bismuth. Keep her 
warm and at home. 

Diarrhoea and dysentery are diseases from which 
cats suffer. Careful nursing is needed and warmth, 
and the least irritating kinds of diet ; and for 
me^licine, we must trust to chalk-powder, and 
opium or morphia. Half a grain of solid opium 
may be given twice or thrice a day, or the solution 
of muriate of morphia in three-drop doses every 
two hours. 


Bronchitis or severe cold is one of pussy’s ail- 
ments. I direct hot fomentations frequently to 
be applied to the head, a mild diet, rather low 
at first ; followed by strengthening food, if she 
begins to lose flesh — beef-tea, raw meat, eggs, and 
a little wine, &c. 

Cats are subject to many kinds ^of fits. Tliese, 
however, should not he looked upon os diseases, 
hut as symptomatic of a diseased system. In the 
fit, little more can be done except keeping puss 
from hurting herself aud letting her have fresh 
air ; or the nose may be lanced with a very sharp 
penknife, just enough to lot a few drops of blood 
he squeezed out. Afterwards, it may be as well to 
give a worm-powder. Areca-iiut fresh gral..d'la” 
best ; and the dose would be about ten or twelve 
grains mixed with butter or lard, on an empty 
komach, following up in an hour with a dose of 
castor-oil. If fits recur again aud again, try by 
every means to get her into good condition, not 
fat, and give a grain each of the iodide and 
bromide of potassium three times a day. Cod- 
liver oil may also be given ; and whenever it is, a 
dose of castor-oil should he administered once a 
week. 

When a cat lakes jaundice, it seldom gets over 
the disease. I advise the use, to begin with, of 
(xlauber salts, a small tea-spoonful dihited with 
])lenty of water, aud given gradually. If it itiakes 
the cat vomit, it can do no harm ; if it acts as 
an aperient, it will do good. Give the following 
pill thrice a day : Creosote, three drops ; aromatic 
powder, five grains. Make into ten pills with 
brc'.'ul -crumbs. Give a grain of calomel every 
night ; but watch the symptoms. It is not in- 
tended to purge too much. If she gets better, 
die.t carefully, aud give cod-liver oil, aud a 
quinine pill made of une-<iighth of a grain of 
sulphate of quinine and a very tiny hit of con- 
serve of roses. This is a handy conditioning pill 
in many ways ; hut if half a grain of rhubarb 
aii<l a grain of ginger be added, it makes it 
all the more efiedual. Give it thrice a day 
for a fortnight. 

Mange is caused by a skin parasite. The 
pussy must be washed ; she must he well fed ; 
and all red or irritable places must be rubbeil 
with an unguent couqiosed of the green iodide 
of mercury oiniimait and the compound sulphur 
ointment, twice a day. Wash three times a 
week. Feed very well, and keep extra dry aud 
warm ; and let h(*r liave a little sulphur in the 
food, and a dose of oil once a week. 

Ulcers or sores must he kept very clean, and 
occasionally touched with nitrate-of-silver lotion, 
if they seem sluggish in healing. Wash every 
day with water in which a few drops of carbolic 
acid have been well mixed. If an ointment bo 
needetl, there is nothing better than that of the 
benzoated oxide of zinc. 

If the eyes are inflamed, bathe them frequently 
in lukewarm water, remove all dirt, and use an 
ordinary eyewash. 

Never take a cat’s kittens all away at once, 
else she may have milk-fever. Bleeding may 
be reijuired ; but, at all events, aperients are 
necessary, and a little fever mixture, as for a 
child. This any chemist can prepare. 

Never use harsh remedies to a sick cat Let 
the ailing one have a good soft bed, plenty of 
water, aiid grass within reach ; and remember 
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in treating her, that she ran hai-dly be kept too 
warm and coiiil'ortable, if the temperature is an 
equable one, and the air in the room fresh and 


pure. 


‘LETTING THINGS DOWN.’ 

Wb were fortunate enough to know and love 
a good couple, who, years ago, lived in a com- 
fortable mansion, and had all the suiToundings 
of elegance and aflluence. These consi<lerations, 
as well as the kindness shown to us collectively 
and individually, made us rejoice when our 
holidays allowed us to visit the said abode, 
“VrhTA seemed to our moderate views a very 
palace of delights. There was a large old garden ; 
a hothouse full of fine grape's, usually very much 
at our service ; a carruige we could use wlien 
we liked ; a xileasant host and hostess to receive 
us when we returned tired from our drives or 
wanderings through the delightful luoado^vs 
which lay round tlic house. Tliere was no end 
of felicity at Eagleliall ; and the interior of the 
house was as nice ami well onlered as the 
outside was trim and prettily arranged. There 
were peace, plenty, and ])rosperity ; young, happy 
faces beamed about us all day ; and there 
seciincd no end to the solid comforts and enjc>y- 
ments then to he met with. 

In the course of years, however, this pystem 
of things went on slowly but steadily deterior- 
ating. The children of the house grew up and 
went out into the w’orld — some successfully, 
others the reverse ; the hand of change fell, not 
disfistrously, but natural ly’- on the good old host 
and hostess ; things by little and little ‘ went 
down.* There was no want of money, only 
a want of heart or apparent interest in things. 
Tlie place was no longer cpiite so pleasant to 
visit ; and the, last time 'we set foot within its 
doors the shadow of'tlie last aw'ful change was 
hovering over the kind old mistri^ss, and the 
ancient faithful domestics had gone away', and 
others, rude, vulgar, and greedy, liad come iiistead. 
“We thought sadly, as we tunned away from the 
familiar scene, that much of tlie diseonifort pre- 
valent came from things being at first allowed 
to ‘ gt) down.* 

Now, w'e have b(*en thinking a good deal upon 
this subject lately, ami w'c Avould, as older folks, 
advise our young friends to avoid as far as in 
them lies that imlifferencc of spirit which allows 
things to fall into disuse, dii'repair, or disregard, 
merely for want of a little ‘keej)iiig-up.* It 
has been pithily said, ‘that though money be 
scarce, soap and water are always abundant*— a 
fact surely not known to the w'orld at large, 
judging from the way in w'hich poojile, from 
sorrow, indifference, 2 :)Overty, or (d-her causes, 
allow even their outward ai>i)earance to ‘go 
down* perseveringly. 

‘ W is surely hard up,* said one lately, in 

talking of the apparently prosperous head of a 
flourishing firm. The m.an referred to was in 
the prime of life, usually tall, erect, and well 
‘put on,* and well known to have the best busi- 
ness in the place. For some little time it had 
been observed that he no longer walked with 
his usual air ; his clothes looked shabby and 
soiled, and his hair and beard were badlv kept. 
His manner, too, had become reserved and sour ; 


so w'hen a new Comijany ojiened in the same 
town, with offices whose plate-glass windows and 
freshly painted doors invited attention, people 

went away from W , and he lost several 

excellent orders, which naturally he would have 
got. Nothing, all this time, had happened to 

cause W ’s deterioration but a want of energy 

and dcterminalion to keep himself ‘up to the 
mark;* so the result was that people thought 
he had ‘gone (lown* in mom'y matters, and so 
left him, causing him in a few months to ‘go 
dowm* altogether. 

‘Rub up your brasses, Sally^,* said an energetic 
husband to a wife, who l)eiug, when first married, 
clean and orderly, was degenerating into a slat- 
tern, and failing to ‘kec'p up* the interior of the 
pretty cottage. So w'e may all in our several 
way's find plenty ‘ brasses to rub up ; * and if 
our own si)irit3 are gloomy enough at times, w'e 
may at any'rate kcej) the exl.(*rnals about us bright 
for the sake of otlu'rs. lie is a poor-sjjirited 
being who, because things go contrary to his 
w'ishes, gi\'C3 himself up to tlie despondency that 
would induce tawdriness in house or garden, or 
personal self-reverence ; and the brave soul tliat 
looks well to the comfort of those around, and 
works on steadily, with perhaps a breaking Jieart, 
is worthy of the highest veneration. 

‘Rrusli your hair, Betty, and then things w'on’t 
look so bad,* was the hmm.'ly adviee given by an 
old frh'iid to a ■woman w'hosc husband had lost 
money by the failure of a bank, and wdio could 
not see the force of the 'wife sitting taw'dry and 
dishevelled, w'itli unswept floor and untidy fiearth 
and un j)r(*i)ared dinner, because this calamity had 
hapDene<l. 

We all know how in the very presence of 
death itself, externals help to make the pangs of 
friends and Avatcliers scarcely so keem as di^'orn- 
fort and jicnury would do. ‘All was done that 
could be (lone, and tlies family is well left,’ is 
often the comfortable ivflec,tion of the survivors 
after a death. The same thing could not be said 
if everything had bc?en allow'ed to ‘go dowTi’ only 
because the malady was hopeless. 

Some people took a dull house wdiicli had’ been 
allow’ed to ‘go dowm* by former lenanU. They 
found everything as bad as possibh’. — paper hanging 
off the -walls, grafc's rusty', drains all WTong, and 
a general look of decay about the place, though 
it had been inhabited for years and just newly 
vacatcil. In a ■w’eek, all -was changed : there 
were fresh but inexpensive ])aper3 for each room, 
the grates were w'ell rubbed and polished ; soap 
and w'ater, and windows opened for fresh air, 
did the rest, and the house was no longer dull. 
The forni(.‘r tenants had not oared to ‘keep things 
u)).’ It is much easier, by care and very smiul 
expenditure, to ‘keep things up,* than it is to 
‘let them down,* and then institute a thorough 
reformation. An old house with wliicli we vi'ciQ 
familiar, a mere shell, with thin walls and 
tothiring floors and rat-eaten woodwork, was yet 
the very prettiest abode in our memory, simply 
because it was well ‘ kept.* A coat of paint nearly 
every year, carpets fresh and new, good order 
and cleanliness in every corner, and you forgot 
its age, and perhaps its decay. 

The same system should be pursued with regard 
to mind, habits, and cultivation, as to houses or 
gardens. Let all young people carefully ‘keep 
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up * the accomplifclimcnts learntid at school ; let 
them as far as possible cultivate every talent. 
We have sueii men and women, careful to preserve 
in all things the habits of youth, retain a fresh- 
ness in middle-life and old age which wjxs perfectly 
astonishing. There is no need whatever for any 
one ‘ going down ; ’ a high standard of excellence 
placed before us at the first may lead to that 
nobler and better life which grows brighter and 
brighter ‘ even to the perfect day.* j 

THE RESUSCITATED IllISIIMAN. | 

A Galway gentleman was wont to toll the follow- 
ing humorous story of uiioxpoctod resuscibitioii : 
‘That many people are buried alive, is beyond a 
doubt. 1 know an instance that 1 will relate to 
you, which I may say hap])ened in iny own estab- 
lishment, for our huntsman, Jack Burke, was 
the subject of it. Jack had a dangerous illness 
— a fever, I think it was — and, to all appearance, 
died. He was duly coffined, and as duly waked ; 
and such a wake and funer.il wei’e never remem- 
bered in Galway ; for Jack was a universal favou- 
rite, a character and a wag, and crowds camo 
from far and near to the burying. The bewailing 
cries were so loud as the ]U'oce.ssioii moved along 
the road, that they could be heard a mile off ; and 
by the time they reached the churchyard, all were 
hoarse with crying. It is the ciisiom in the.s(5 
parts to carry the coffin three times round the 
church, after which it is laiil by the side of the 
open grave. All present sink upon tluiir kiu'es 
in prayer, the men reverently uncovei'iug. The 
immediate relatives of the deceased close rouml 
the remains, and for some minutes tlnre is total 
silence. The contrast betwn‘en this death -like 
hush and the loud cry of the funeral wail is 
striking, and the appeai‘aTic(i of the motionless 
kneeling crowd very impressive, 

‘On the present occasion, the path round tlui 
church was rough and stony, and the ground 
uneven with graves ; so that p(>or Jack, while 
being carried his three rounds, was sadly jolted 
in his coffin. 

“A rousing leap we had to take, surely, when 
we came to Tom Grady’s tombstone,” said one of 
the bearers afterwards. “Enough to wake the 
dead, it was. We couldn’t put our feet upon the 
new clean grave, and the dacent man not a week 
inside ; so there was nothing else but to liop it.” 

‘Whether or not consciousne^is was jolted into 
Jack by this “hop,” is uncertain; but cerUin it 
is that the dead silence customary after laying 
down the coffin was broken, not by the usual 
smothered sobs, but by vehement thumpings at 
the lid ! It was quickly opened, and Jack sat 
up. After staring round with an air of comical 
bewilderment on his astonished friends, a great- 
coat was thrown over his graveclothes, and he 
was helped up on a jaunting-car, and in this 
plight driven home. 

‘ The old woman who liad been left behind to 
keep the house wlam all went to the funeral, 
and who was telling her beads over the kitchen 
fire, was nearly frightened out of her senses at 
the apparition. There was some difficulty in 
persu^ing her that it was Jack himself, and not 
nifi ghost, she saw. 

‘ Meantime, Jack had drained a bowl of milk that 
was on the di'esser, and now looked wildly about. 


I “ Is it wanting anything ye are, my poor fellow ? ” 
said his friends. “ Lie down now, and compose 
yerself. A drop of spirits, with a bit of nourish- 
ment and a stretch ou the bed, will do ye good, 
after the stiut ye got, finding yourself — God save 
us ! — in the coffin. There now, be aisy, do ! ” 

‘ But J ack would not “ be aisy.” Ht‘ kept glaring 
aboiit him and searching for something; stagger- 
ing here and there, looking behind doors and 
shutters, and peering into cupboards. 

“The saints bt' good to us !” whimpered the old 
woman ; “his mind is gone — gone with tlui frigid. 
Maather, darlint, what ails yc/i Is it the huiigci’, 
the long hist tliat’s putting ye astray? Sit dowm 
for the love of the blessed Vargin, juid 1*11 fr^^y^” 
a shave of bacon, and mix a tumbler of punch in 
half a second, to rise your poor heart and put life 
into you. Do now, avic ! ” 

“Arrah, will you get out of my way, and 
lave me alone,” crie<l .lack. “Jt*s uiy stick i*m 
looking for— my stick, for my wile, bad luck 
to her ! wluui she comes home. Ami if 1 don’t 
give her such a lambastin’ as iievei* mortal woman 
got before, my name isn’t .lack Burke, that’s all ! 
— Look here ! ” he exclaimed, plucking at his 
shirt — whicJi had seen biittcr days — while lie 
panted with rage and weakness. “ Six hrand-ucw 
shirts, whole and sound as the day they left 
the weave.r — without tear or rent, patidi or (itirn — 

I left behind me ; and look at tlui rags she dresses 
up my poor carcase in ! making a fool of 
me in the coffin when I’m dead and gone, and 
lu ingiiig me to shame before the neighbours and 
the country. Ah ! the stingy one ! to grudge tlui 
dacent linen to the boy that owned her ! Only 
let me catch a hold of her, and see if 1 don’t make 
her fonr bones binavt for it ! ” 

I ‘With much dilficultv, poor Jack’s wrath was 
calmed, ami he was got to l)i‘(l by his frieinls, jVfrs 
I Jack ill the nii’antime wisely kee])ing out of the 
way. lie never forgave her' the ragged shirt— to 
him, the foaturii in the alTair. 

‘To“make an ap])earance” at their burial is tlic 
ambition of tlie lower orders of Irish. Tiny will 
undergo privation, sooniT than pawn or wear the 
sacred iinder-gannenL laid up to “dress the corjise 
in.” Thus it was that tlm indignity to his remains 
was so paramount in Jack’s mind, that ever after, 
it completely set in the background his narrow 
escape from the dreadful fate of being buried 
alive.* 

SUMMER T E R AL 

1882. 

Few montlia have waned, few days gone by, since we 
Walked hand in hand beneath a summer sun, 

And watched the silver- rippled Cherwell run 
To join fair Isis, hurrying to the sea. 

We laughed and loved, nor could for pure joy see 
How longest laugh is laughter well-nigh done, 

And sweetest love, love better not begun, 

How brightest days will ever swiftest flee. 

The summer days arc fled, and Cherwcll’s stream 
Flows sad beneath white banks and branches bare, 

And 1 stand lonely, ’twixt the white and gray, 

Like os some mourner waking from a dream 
All fllled with melody and faces fair, 

Mourns music dead, and fairness passed away. 

J. DE K-Hankin. 
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I MISTAKES IN NUUSINQ. 

I BY A MEDICAL MAX. 

To ininister to tlie sick is one of the noblest 
ambitions of the present aj^e, as eviileiiced by 
the. number of peo])le who voluntarily devote 
themselves to such duties, independently of the 
culls of afftM’tion or considerations of reward. To 
be a ^ood nurse requires a rare combinalion of 
excellences in the same individual — intelligence, 
physical Rtrength, a kind disposition with firmnosj, 
a light hand and foot, courage greater than that 
which animat(‘s the soldier on the battle-held, 
and, above all, untiring patience. Given these, 
and the nurse hecome.s more than half th(i 
remedy ; not only inspiring confidence on the 
part of the patient, but of the surgeon or })hysician 
also, who can roly that his instructions w’ill be 
carried out with implicit obedience to the letter. 
Such a paragon, however, is rarely to be met 
with, except as an emissary from one or another 
of those admirable institutions where Indies arc 
trained under skilful manageiiieiit for tliis work ; 
and in the vast majority of cases, an invalid is 
placed in the hands of his imraodiatc friends 
or relations, who, with the best iiitcnthms, it 
must be confessed often prejudice liis comfort 
and retard liis recovery by the very over-anxiety 
which is bred of affection. 'J'hc object of 
this paper is not to convey the instructions 
necessary for the education of an accomplished 
nurse — a difficult ttusk — but to enumerate a few 
small points which should be avoided, as tending 
greatly to the discomfort of the patient, and 
for the guidance of those who, without previous 
experience, find themselves suddenly thrust into 
this most responsible position. 

Quietude is a great thing, of course ; but real 
quietude means the absence of all excitement, 
and it must be remembered that anything out 
of the common will tend to excite the mind of 
a sufferer. Do not, therefore, walk on tiptoe, 
for this, in addition to its unusual elaboration of 
the gait, invariably causes a certain amount of 
creaking. Speak in low tones, but don’t whisper ; 


a whisper will often awake a sleeper wdio would 
not be disturbed by ordinary conversation ; 
and never say ‘Hush!* Let your clothes and 
foot-coveriiig be of as noiseless and unobtrusive 
a character as possible, and instead of gliding 
and tottering about like a rickety ghost, do not 
hesitate to walk. If you have occasion to say 
anything in the room, say it so that the patient 
can hear it if he wi-dies, and do not let him 
he aware of your conspiring privately with the 
others, esj^ecially at the dooi*. That door has 
much to answer for. If it be visible from 
the bed, peojile. open it cautiously, put their 
beads in, and slowly withdraw again. If, as 
is more, frecjuently the ease, it is screened by 
the be<l-curtains, mysterious openings and shut- 
tings are heard, unattended with any apparent 
ingress or egress, and solto-voce colloquies go on 
outside. When you enter, do so honestly and at 
once ; do not spend live*, iniiiutcs in turning tho 
handle, like a househreaker, thereby producing a 
series of irritating little clicks, finally terminating 
in a big snap, with wliich the. door liics open. If 
the latch be at all ru.sty, a handle that is slowly 
wound back in this way will often stick, and 
either require to he rattled back into position, 
or, if left as it is, may start hack suddenly, after 
a time, of its own accord wdth a report like a 
pistol-sliot ! It is always well to recollect that 
it by no means follows that a sick person is asleep 
because his eyes are shut ; he may be acutely 
conscious of all that is ]vi.s.sing in the room, though 
unable or unwilling to make any sign ; and nothing 
can be more maddening, under such circumstances, 
than to have i)eople liush-sh-sliing, and whispering 
around, and creaking about on the tips of tlicir 
toes. We have, all sympathised in our hearts with 
poor Sir Leicester Dedlock when liis tongue was 
smitten with paralysis, with his sister constantly 
bending over him with clasped hands and mur- 
muring, ‘He is asleep ! ’ — till, goaded to despera- 
tion, he makes signs for his slate and writes, ‘1 
am not.* 

Never stand at the foot of the bed and look 
at the patient. While talking to him. it is better 
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to sit by the side of the bed, and as near the 
pillow as possible, so that you may converse easily, 
while your face and body are turned in the same 
direction os his. By this means, you can moke 
all necessary observation of his features without 
enforcing the arrest of his eyes to your own, which 


is so embarrassing and disagreeable to one lying 
in bed,, and is almost unavoidable when facing 
him. Keep him in as comfortable a position 
as possible, by all means, but don’t be too demoii- 


as possible, by all means, but don’t be too demon- 
strative in smoothing the pillows and little offices 
*of that sort. Fidgety attentions will worry him, 
and do him more harm than downright neglect. 

When you are sleepy, it is better for your 
charge, as well as for yourself, that you should go 
to bed at once, and get that repose in slumber 
to which you mmt succumb eventually, however 
strong your devotion may be, and however great 
the interests at stake. It is not luicessary to dwidl 
here on the prudence of cconomi.siug your strength, 
that you may be capable of greater or prolonged 
exertions, should the ncc<l for tliern arise, or to 
look at this d(‘tail from the point of view which 
affecta yourself. But, in any case, you can be 
of little or no service, worn out with fatigue, and 
in a condition more akin to somn/irnbulism than 
vigilance, and the spectacle of a nodding, dozing 
nurse is neither soothing nor rt'ussuring to tbc 
sufferer ; while, if you be one near and dear to 
him, he will be tormented with anxiety lest you 
should impair your own health on his account. 
In such a case as this, you cannot do better than 
lie down comfortably on a sofa or bed where be 
can watch you, and there have a good nap — for 
his sake. 

Some people have a great notion <jf ‘tempting 
the appetite’ by the suggestion of all manner of 
eatables and drinkables, or by bringing tlumi 
ready prepared to the bedside experimcnfedly. 
This, no doubt, is very well at times — during 
convalescence, for instance ; but, as a me<lical 
man, 1 am persuaded tluil it is a mistake in tlici 
earlier stages of an illness, when all food is loathed 
alike, and the creation of an appetite is an 
impossibility. The only thing to be done is to 
impress on the invalid the necessity of tjilcing 
what is ordered for him at slated times, just as 
he takes his medicine ; and it should be ]>repar»*d 
on the same footing as a medicine — ^vilh the 
understanding that it is a nauseous dose, and 
must be presented in a form that will admit of 
its being swallowed as compactly and rapidly as 

g ossible. It is worse than useless to einph^y 

avouring matters at this stage, with the i<lea 
of making anything palatable ; if you can render 
his food absolutely tasteless, you will do far more 
for him. And beyond this forcible administra- 
tion, so to speak, of a certain amount, J think 
little good is gained by suggesting this or tliat 
delicacy, in the hope that your patient may be 
induced to ‘fancy* something. We may take it 
for granted that w’hen he feels inclined for any- 
thing, he will ask for it spontaneously ; and the 
promptings of nature are more likely to lead 
Aim to a choice of what is best for him, than 
our string of suggestions. 1 have frequently 
observed that when sick people have mentioned 
a desire for any special food, they almost invari- 
ably eat of it when it is procured ; whereas it 
often happens, when they have been persuaded 
to assent to something which has been proposed, 


the inclination — if it ever existed — has passed 
away before the dish or article can be brought I 
to them. 

I say, ‘ if it ever existed ; ’ for there is no doubt 
that a patient often yields to suggestions in sheer 
extremity, simply for the sake of peace. I 
happemed to be in a sick-room the other day, 
when a relative arrived on the scene. She had 
been warned to repress all emotion, and succeeded 
very well ; but her tender solicitude was wholly 
irrepressible. I am sure that she asked at least 
twenty questions in less than a minute, until the 
uiiliaj)py sufferer writhed under them. ‘Shall I 
raise your head a little ? Will you have another 
pillow? AVouldn’t you like your head a liUh^ 
higher? Let me fan you. Will you have the 
blind up? What can I get you? Some iirrow- 
root ? i)o try some ! 1 am sure you will be 

more coniforLable wil.h another pillow. Will you 
have one? — yes ; do ! I’ll go and get one. Will 
you have a cup of tea? I’m sure it would do 
you good. A cup of tea won’t take a minute,* &c. 
The cup of tea lias been a dreadful instrument 
of torture in the bands of well-meaning people, 
who woulil not knowingly have teased a lly. 

These arc small things, you Avill say. But a 
small thing in health is often magnified to a 
grave iiiutter in sickness, and the snm-total of 
them all may be as serious in their ellect as the 
disease itself. It will be seen that the few points 
upon which I have laid stress are such as are cal- 
culated to promote tranr|uillity of mind — which, 
indeed, is half tlie battle in medical treatment. 

It is generally conceded that a trained nurse, who 
has no inteivst in the patient boj'ond that which 
the duties of her olfice impose, is better fitted 
to expedite liis recovery tlian those who are 
lionnd to him by ties of affection, ho^^eve^ 
welcome their presence may be in the lionr of 
afiliction. Whether the reader will agree with 
me, or not, is more than I can tell, but my 
experience in foreign countries has impressed 
me with the conviction that men make far better 
nurses than women. 


ONE FALSE, BOTH FAIR; 

OB, A HABD KNOT. 

CHAPTER XXXVII. — THE FIRST PROOF. 

‘ I SHOULD have thought, I should, that I was 
capable of this, at my time of life, and after crack- 
ing many a harder nut, to my fancy, than this 
one. Four times I’ve been packed off to Paris, 
and given satisfaction in every case ; and there 
are obi French friends of mine in the Rue J<jru- 
salem who didn’t seem to think me quite a green- 
horn. No more did my Yankee brother-officers, 
t’other side of the ocean, appear to consider me 
quite in the light of a beginner. And yet, wlmt 
have I done, down here in Devonshire, in all 
these weary weeks, but pick my employer’s pocket 
and waste time ! The mugs of cider and the pints 
of ale that I have stood for chance customers 
at wayside publics, vex a man who remembers 
that nothing came of it but the emptiest of bab- 
bling talk. And the women were os bad as the 
men, every bit, though I put in their window- 
panes cheap, and mended their broken china for 
nothing ; but what did I learn by it ! Birch 
would have the laugh against me, only he writes 
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OjSTE false, both fair. 


word that ho has done no good in London, any 
more than I have in these ont-of-tlie-way parts. 
Seems to me it ’s about time for me to give it up, 
and go hack to town and my regular duties m 
the Force. In this Oarew case, my usual luck 
seems to have left me quite.* 

The soliloquist was a tall man, dressed in a slop 
suit of workman*B clothes, an<l w’caring a shapeless 
hat of soft felt. Seated on the parapet of a sniall 
stone bridge which spanned one of the countless 
streams of well-watered Devon, he was smoking 
a short pipe of blackened chiy. There wjia some- 
thing of military bearing about the man, which 
indicated to an observer of average acuteness the 
. ..old soldier, gone back to the peaceliil occupations 
oT civil life. And indeed Sergeant Drew, of the 
metropolitan detectives, was comiKitent, as his 
comrade Inspector Birch had said of him in the 
chambers of Mr Sterling the lawyer, to make an 
honest livelihood by more trades than one. In 
Devonshire, when sent down by Mr Sterling to 
make inquiries in the n(‘ighbourliood of the 
ancient sc-at of the Carews, wliicli n light throw 
light on the ciise, the sergeant had thought it 
better to adopt the character of a wamleriiig 
glazier, who, being a bandy man, and Laving also 
served his lime in a joiner’s shop, was not above 
undertaking on low terms those jobs of repairing 
which in cottage homes and outlying farmhoiisi-s 
so often await, for months it may b*', the arrival 
of some riich roving mechanic. In that ca])aeily, 
tli(* experienced detective felt pretty sure of a 
wclcoiiie, with opportunities for gossip, wherever 
he went. 

Nothing but disappointment as yet had atlendeil 
the explorings of Sergeant Drew\ He had mended 
broken •Nvindows, and re]jaired rotten sash-lino^^, 
and put ou deficient door-handles, in the dilapi- 
dated Hall of Oarew itself ; but tlie caretakers 
to whom the great ruinous old house was left had 
a])parenlly been selected from among I be stu])idest 
of the retainers of the decayed family, and had 
nothing to tell that was wortli the hearing. Of 
coui’se they recollected the two y(»niig ladies, the 
baronet’s sisters, but tliey had nothing particular 
to say about either, exce])ting that a grand wedding 
had taken place at C^arew, wlien Lliss Clare marrietl 
that rich young lord Leominster. As for the 
former servants, some of them were in London, 
under Sir Fagan’s roof in Biaiton Street; but 
most had set up in other lines of life than domestic 
servitude, and were married ami settled in out- 
of-the-way hamlets, where the sergeant, in his 
unobtrusive fashion, sought tbem out, but without 
much result for his labours. Nobody seemed to 
have a word to say worth listening to. 

Probably the shrewd policeman, when he took 
the mission upon him, liad not made sufficient 
allowance for the dull, uninquisitive character of 
the bucolic mind. At anyi-ate, although by the 
exercise of his arts as glazier and carpenter, and 
by the genuine good-nature which he showed in 
attending to many a trifle not by any means 
connected with his ostensible handicraft, he won 
much personal popularity, os a sort of serviceable 
TJlyBses in humble life, he picked up no informa- 
tion that was likely to benefit the cose of his 
employer’s client. Even the singular resemblance 
between Clare and Cora Carew, which had once 
been matter of local wonder, seemiid to have 
almost faded out of the memories of the rustics 


with whom the sergeant conversed, though, now 
and again, a flagging interest would revive in 
the recollection of some bygone mistake as to 
whether it wei’e Clare ’ or ‘Miss Cora’ wKo 

had done this or ordered that. 

‘ There only was one person, since Lady Carew 
died, who really did know the two aj^art, and 
she must be main old now, since she lelt ISir' 
Pagan’s service, on ai i-uuut of the rheumatics and^ 
wages (jverdue, the very year old Sir Fulford 
died,’ said one wuman less Ba‘oiian than the 
rest. 

Skilful investigation elicited the fact that this 
was one Jane D.iwson, who had Inan nurse to 
Lady Carew, bad left Iut to be marrii'd, and had' 
come back, an elderly widow, to be nurse to Clare 
and Conu 

‘A moorlaiider she was — and lived at Plonk’s 
Hollow, bej’oud (diarnbiiiy, light in the heart 
of it’ — meaning Dartmoor— his informant had 
saiil. 

And now Sergeant Drew, his Avallet of tools 
and his rack of window -glass on his shoulders, 
Avas trudging on foot along the rugged briille- 
roads fliat led to Charnbiny and Monk’s Hollow, 
as bis bast chance. 

The march to his destination, through the A\'ild 
solitudes of l.)artni()or, AA’itli its tors of naked stone 
cro])piiig np at inteivals above the rolling table- 
lands of endless heatlicr, treacherous green mosses, 
and trickling stn-ams, A\as not particularly ide4X- 
sant, fine ass Avas the sti'-udy Aveatlier of that 
mellow autumiu The sergeant had Bb‘pt, as 
became a AA^amlering glazier, not in the worst inn’s 
Avorst room, but in a humble chamber on the 
second floor of the spraAvling public-house of 
(^haniford, and unless a moorland Btorm should 
set in, he might reasonably count on reaching 
Chambury, and being thence directed to Monk’s 
Hollow. Charnbury Avas I’euclied at last ; and 
after a pcj'iod devotcil to rest and food, the 
detective set off for Monk’s llolloAV, and found 
it, appropriatedy, in the shape, of a deep dell, 
Avherein, beside a brooklet, and amongst a laby- 
rinth of holly-bnshrs, juniper, alder, and ash, 
stood a dozen of thatched tenements and two 
farmhouses, clustering around a Avooden-steepled 
church, close to which still Avere Ausible certain 
fragments of gray masonry, ivy-clad, onc,e a por- 
tion of some Oi.steiriJAn cel]. Mrs l.)aAV8on Avas 
easily found. She lived by herself, in one of the 
thatched and cob- Availed tenements — so saitl a fann- 
ing hind, across a gate, in aiisAver to the sergeant’s 
inquiry — ‘ tbat is, with only a slip of a graud- 
daughier along Avi’ her.’ ^ 

Nurse Dawson — who was one of those pleasant- j 
looking little old women aaIioih we sometimes see 
in rural England, Avith soft wrinkled faces, that j 
remind us of roasteil apples, and Avith little beady j 
eyes, that peered kindly at those who spoke to 
her— provetl to possi\s.s a genuine interest in her 
nurslings ; in ‘ sweet ^liss Blanche Prideaux, my 
Lady Ciu’ew, Avhen I passed into sei’vice with Sir 
Fulford,* first and foremost, and then ‘ Miss 
Clare * and ‘ Miss Cora.’ ‘ 1 loved Miss Claire 
the best,* said the simple old soul. ‘ Miss Cora 
liad her tricks, aii<l was Avayw'ai*d, and would 
plague a poor old body like me. But dear Miss 
Clare was all good, like an angel.’ 

On this occasion, the sergeant Avas able to drop 
his assumed character of a glazier, and to announce 
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Iiinifiolf, i)ot precisely as a policeman, but as a 
person iiitnistcd with a mission, much to the 
ultimate advantage of Miss Clare that Wiis, and 
a good deal, too, lie hinted, to that of the giver 
of useful information. The point to be chuircid 
up was, which was which, of the two young 
ladies. 

‘ I never saw either of them,* said the detective 
frankly; ‘but this 1 know, from the London 
lawyer wdio has sent me h(‘re — a gentleman, Mrs 
Dawson, who is very liberal, ainl minds a sovereign 
no more than you or 1 w'ould a sixpence — that 
they are in two different places now, and there 
docs depend very much on knowing one from 
the other. So 1 thought you, as a nurse of 
theirs * 

‘ I do know which is which, better oven than 
their own dear mother, my Lady, my own dearest 
Miss Blanche, could have kuowii one of her pretty 
ones fnun the other ; for My Lady was sehlom in 
the nursery, being ill and ])ining ; and I was 
always there till they grew so tall, and Mj’^ Lady 
was dead, and Sir Kill ford dead too, and Sir 
Pagan having so little for himself, and all the 
servants without wages * 

It cost some trouble to bring nurse Dawson to 
the point of her evidence, which Sergeant Drew 
immediately reduced to wTiting, and whicdi ran 
as follows : 

‘There is a mark about my Miss Cora by wliicli 
I could swear to her anywhere. And this is the 
history of it. On that bitter cold winter’s morn- 
ing of the christening day, with a storm of snow 
and rain driving down from the tors, I was dress- 
ing the dear young things in the new white 
embroidered baby-clothes, by candle-light ; and a 
candle— the nurse-girl, wdio was out of the room 
at the time, had stuck it in eai-elessly - fell out 
of the candlestick, and burned the poor baby’s 
soft arm — Miss Cora’s arm, it was—ju^t inside tla^ 
lower part of the wuist. How the poor w^ce 
thing cried ; and how I kiss(*d her, and how 
frightened I was ! But it never was found out, 
never — though, of course, tlie ])Oor hurt innocent 
was crying — fractious, as they tliought — near all 
day. Never did I mention that accident to any 
living soul ; first, for fear it should get me into 
trouble — a natural fear, sir, for one in my station, 
and who knew what was owing to her betters ; 
and later on, my dear Lady Blanche being deml, 
and my other two grown up, I suppose I held 
my longue because T had got to look on the 
candle business os something to be hushed 
up.* 

‘Yes; I am quite certain it was to Miss Cora 
that the accident happened. And on Miss Cora’s 
wrist the mark was, last time I saw her, and 
won’t go, I reckon, till her dying day. A little, 
dull, bluish- white mark, most like a very young 
moon, like a sickle, but straighter. My young 
la<ly. Miss Cora, I feel sure, never noticed it ; 
nor yet did her sister, darling Miss Clare, for the 
mark was very small, and not disfiguring, and, 
except to a nurse’s eye or a mother’s, who knew 

how it came to be there But it won’t get 

me into trouble, sir, and bring me blame, after 
all these years, will it?* a.sked the old woman, 
tremblingly. 

Soothing assurances that no one would dream 
of blaming her for an inadvertence of so many 
years ago — allusions to the advantage of ‘Miss 


Clare* — and the laying on the table of three golden 
sovereigns, persuaded the old woman, reluctantly 
and slowly, to affix her shaky signature to the 
written statement ; having secured which, the 
sergeant took his leave cheerily, and armed with 
his first proof, made the best of his way, on foot 
and in hired gigs, aiiross stony Dartmoor, and 
so by railway to L(Uidon. 


THE CIVIL SERVICE OF INDIA AS A 
(JAllEER. 

It has become a commonplace to speak of the 
fierc(‘ncss of the competition for the means of 
existence nowadays ; aiul the commonplace aj^lies.. 
not only to tlie lower classes, where competition 
has taken definite form in the development of 
trades-unionism, but also to tlie great and varied 
mass that goes under the name of the mithlle 
classes, ami (‘ven to the junior branches of the 
aristoeraey. One hears on all sides of the, difiiculty 
which in ‘this aged nation of ours,* as Geoi’ge 
Eliot used to call it, Ihc majority of young men 
find in earning a livelihood. The professions are 
overstocked ; and the competition in trade and 
the various avocations wliich are, known vaguely 
as ‘something in the City,* daily assume greater 
proportions. Emigration, no doubt, lies open to 
all ; but exjierieiice has shown that emigration 
witliout cajiital, and v<‘ry often with capital, 
means — ^ljesidi*s the inevitable exile — dnulgery 
and years of weary waiting for a success that at 
the best is always doubtful. 

Under these circumstances, it may be worth 
while to try and spread a knowledge of the advan- 
tages of a career which, making every allow- 
ance for its drawbacks, is one of tlie greatest that, 
without ca])ital, interest, and years of liojic de- 
ferred, lies within ri*ach of the educated and 
hardworking young Englishman — the Civil Ser- 
vice of India. The })resent time is one particu- 
larly aj)propriate for a consideration of this 
subject ; for twent^'-six years have now passed 
since the service was thrown open to competi- 
tion ; and the earliest of the comjtetition wallahs^ 
as they are called, are now either filling tlie 
highest posts in the government of onr greatest 
dependency, or arc retiring on their pensions. 

No doubt, most of our readers are familiar with 
the general tenor of the regulations for obtaining 
appointments in the Indian Civil Service. But 
ns the.se regulations are liable to change in im- 
portant particulars— especially in the all-important 
particular of age — it may not be out of place to 
reca])itulate them hrielly here. Tlie service, then, 
is recruited by means of a eompetitive examina- 
tion, which is open to every natural-bom subject 
of Her Majesty who fulfils tin* prescribed con- 
ditions as to age, character, &c., and pays the 
fee of five pounds. Vnlike the Home Civil 
Service, no preliminary test examination has to 
be passed before the candidate is permitted to 
present himself at the competitive examination. 
This latter is held in the midsummer of each 
year, and lasts nearly three weeks. The number 
of appointmiuits competed for necessarily varies 
according to the requirements of the service, 
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but is usually bctwcien thirty and forty ; and 
the niimher of candidates varies from one hundred 
and sixty to two liuiulred. In the old days- 
that is, ten or twelve years aj'o — over three 
hundred candidates j)reBented thcniselves for each 
examination ; but the decline in the number of 
competitors does not represent any decline in the 
popularity of the service, and is probably ascrib- 
abh*. to the lowering of the age. The next 
examination will take place in Jiinc 1884, and 
on that occasion competing candidates must 
have been over seventeen and un<ler nineteen 
years of age on the 1st of next .lanuary. The sub- 
jects of the examination will be —English (Com- 
position, History, and Literature), Latin, Greek, 
Fren(‘b, German, Italian, Mathematics, Natural 
Sciences, Logic, Political Economy, Sanscrit, and 
Arabic. The list is no doubt a formidable one ; 
but though the examination is, outside the 
universities, the severest in the world, it owes its 
severity more to the ket*nn(‘ss of the competition 
than to the cliaracter of its subjects, which are 
suppos(!d to include non(i— with the cixception 
of the last two — which do not enter into the 
education of an ordinary English gentleman. 
The successful candidates are further subjected to 
a strict medical exaiiiination, to insure tliat they 
have no disease, or bodily inlirniity uiifilting them 
for the service ; and should they prove to be as 
sound in b(»dy jis accomplished in mind, they arc 
declared ‘selected candidates.’ They do not, how- 
ever, at once proceed to India, but enter on a 
period of probation, of which it is oulj^ necessary 
iiere to say that it extends ov(‘r two years, and 
that, during that time, the candidates liavc to 
rcsidci at a university, and pa^s three test exami- 
nations, and that they receive three hundrcal 
pounds in all from the government. 

No greater mistake could be made than to take 
the subjcita for the competitive examination as 
an indicatioui of the kind of work which the 
Indian civilian will have to perform during the 
greater part of his career. The object of that 
examination is to select, as far as cun be done 
by examination, those young men who are. most 
proficient in the subjects taught at our great jiublic 
scho<)ls ; and, as competitive (jxaminatiuns have 
been, for good or evil, finally adopted as the 
order of the day, there can bo no doubt tbat the 
object is a wise one. If, however, men were 
selected with special reference to the work 
which they will have to perform during the 
greater part of their career in India, it is pro- 
bable that a knowledge of engineering, sanitary 
science, agriculture, elementary law and medicine, 
and a capacity to I’ide straight across country, 
would be of infinitely gi*euter value than any 
amount of Greek and Latin. During the greater 
part of his career, the civilian, unless ho is 
fortunate enough to get into the Secretariat in 
one of the government capitals, .spends most of 
his time in an up-country station, whei*e ho is 
the ilispenser of justice, the collector of revenue, 
the inspector of roads, canals, and various matters 
connccitid with his municipality, very often the 
dete.ctive who hunts up a c.a«e of murder or 
highway robbery. He is, in fact, a Jack-of-aU- 
tradcs ; or, to put it in more appropriate language, 
the S(A.ib who represents the great British liaj^ 
as his predecessors of thirty ye.ars ago represented 
the famous association ot merchants known to 


the natives under the mystic name of ‘ John 
Company.* 

It would require much more space than we 
have at our disposal to depict, even in a general 
manner, the lights and shadows of an Indian 
civilian’s life. Like everything else in the world, 
it is a subject on which there is much variety 
of opinion. But leaving out of count for the 
moment the solid advantages of the career in the 
way of pay and pension, and the less solid 
advantages in the oi>portunitics it gives for 
making a name, few wlio are acquainted with 
India will deny that the service possesses a great 
fascination for the typical Eiiglisli nature, owing 
to its powers and responsibilities, and even to its 
occasional loneliness and dangers. 

At present, however, we shall only touch on 
the solid udvaiitag('.s of the career as estimated 
by its pay ; and we are able to do this with more 
advantage than would have been possible hitherto, 
from information recently published in ’Indio. 
Tlie jjay of a young civilian begins on his oiTival 
ill India at about four hundred and eighty pounds 
]H;r annum, and is mat(*i‘ially increased on his 
passing his first laiiguage-examiuation in that 
country. After this, there is seldom any absolute 
uniformity in the pay of the civilians of the same 
standing. It must be remembered that, in India, 
a (fivil sc'rvant does not necessarily perform the' 
work of his own particular appointment — his 
substantive appointment, as it is called. This 
(inomaly arises from the necessity of providing for 
the discharge of the duties of ollicers on leave. A, 
for insUince, takes leave to England ; B is there- 
upon told otf to do his work ; while C docs B’s 
work, and 1) does C’s, and so on ; and the pay of a 
Civil servant at any stated time will depend on 
two things- - namely, on his rank in the service, 
and on the duties which he may chance to be 
discharging. After twenty-five years’ service — 
<luring which time fiu'loiigh to Europe, amounting 
in all to about six years, is allowed — the civilian 
is entitled to a pension of one thousand pounds 
a year. In that twenty- five yoiU’S, as in a similar 
period of every career, there are, of course, times 
wiien advancement moves slowly, and times when 
it moves rapidly. A gooil deal Wiis said, for 
instance, in the House of Commons, a few years 
ago, about the block of promotion then existing 
in the Madras I’resitleiicy ; and we believe that 
inea-siires have since been taken to better the 
condition of the Madras civilians. 

For our present purpose, it may be most useful 
to consider, in a V(iry general way, what has been 
the fate of those who wont out to India in the 
earlier years of the competitive system, and who are 
now drawing near the close of their ofliciul career. 
Of the fifty-two officers who were appointed in 
the first three years 185G-8, twenty-six are still 
in the service, the rest having died or retired. 
The hifjhest salary drawn by any competition 
wallaJi is that of Sir Charles Aitchison, who 
belonged to the first but(ih of men impoinled, and 
who is now Lieutenant-govemor of the Punjab, 

. a salary of about eight thousand three hundred 
pounds a year. Of the nine others appointed 
m the same year, two receive about four tliousand 
pounds, three over three thousand pounds, and 
the rest over two thousand pounds. In the second 
year of the svstcin twenty civilians were appointed, 
of whom eignt still remain in the service ; and of 
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these, one is receiving about four thousand pounds, 

' one about three thousand ijounds, and tiie rest 
over two thousand pounds. 01’ the eight men of 
the third year still reniaiiiing, three receive over 
three thousand live liundred pounds, and the rest 
over two thousand pounds. 

It will be seen from those figures that, as in 
every other walk of life, some have been much 
more fortunate than others. But, generally 
speaking, it is considered that an average civilian 
receives one hundred and twelve rupees (eleven 
pounds four shillings) a month — when over twenty 
years’ standing— /or every year of service completed; 
and that a civilian may consider himself fortunate 
or unfortunate according as his salary ranges above 
or below that standard. In a pamphl(*t published 
lately on the subject by a high ollicial in India, 
it is stated, that although forty-nine out of the 
one hundred and four men ap]M»inted between the 
years 1850 and 18(J0 have vanished by death or 
retiretticnt from tlui lists of the service, yet the 
survivors have in every way justified the system 
under which they were selected, and those who 
organised it have every rciasoii to be proud of its 
results. 


POOR LITTLE LIFE. 


Punctually at the appointed time next morning, 
the Durhams’ carriage drove up to the door of 
the Immigration Office. 

‘Yoix ’re exact to the minute. Sir George,* said 
Mr Campbell, looking at his walth, after having 
introduced him to Mr Buidiaiuin, the Agent- 
general, a fair-haired youngish looking man, 
dressed in a light alpaca jacket and a pith 
helmet. 

Driving down to the Victoria Market, the party 
hailed a canoe, and under tlie skilfid paddling 
of two sable boatmen, uere soon under the 
HompsUMs bows. There slie lay, like a weary 
creature, resting after her hnig and tedious voyage 
through the trackless seas. 

‘Never had a chance of sailing,* said the 
captain grumpily, when they ha<l g(»t on board ; 
‘never got a wind the whole blessed time.* 

The main hatch was open, and looking down 
through it, a strange sight met the visitors* eyes. 
A mass of naked limbs, thighs, .and torsos, gleam- 
ing ivory teeth, soft jetty eyes — men, women, 
and children all salaaming together to the white 
faces peering through the hatches. The men 
W’er© almost entirely nude ; their sole garment 
was a white hahha woun<l round their loins. The 
women were more decently draped in a couple 
of pieces of calico, the one surrounding the limbs, 
the other the head and ch(<st. 

‘Before I call Dae roll. Sir George,* said the 
Agent-general, ‘would you like to go below and 
get a nearer view of this human menagerie ? * 

The baronet acquiesced. 

‘ Captain Grimsby and I have some papers to 
look over ; but the second-mate will go witn you, 
and you’ll find me on the quarter-deck when you 
come up.* 


‘ Many deaths this voyage?* asked Mr Campbell, 
as they descended the rickety ladder. 

‘ Fifteen all told.’ 

‘ A considerable number.* ' 

‘Yes, sir. But I never saw such a set as them 
C<)olies. When they think they ’re sick, they die 
off just like a pack of monkeys.’ 

‘ Any births ? * 

‘ Plenty, sir,’ replied the mate, cheering up. 

‘ Five in all. We had one the very night before 
we came into Kingston Harbour. — Take care of 
your heads, gentlemen. One step more. Here 
you are ! J'leiity of light, you see, when your 
eyes get accustomed to tlie darkness I ’ 

And when their eyes did get accustomed to 
the twilight gloom, a very curious scene met their 
view. Tliey could see from one end of the ship 
to the other. I'ho main-deck had been entirely 
given up to the accommodation of its living 
freight. 

Following their guide. Sir George and Mr 
Cainj»bell j)roce(‘ded to thread their way amongst 
the crow«l. Cln'ldren gamboled around them, 
came .and touched their hands, their clothes, their 
umbrellas. AVom(*n held up tlieir babies to be 
a<lmired, then s.alaamed to the ground, touching 
thedr feet, and then their own heads, with every 
token of coiu'teous oriental abasement. Many of 
the men were models for the sculptor, and one or 
two of the children wore ro.all}" pretty. But the 
women, with the exception of a few young girls 
of sixteen or sevtmteon, wen* squat and ung.ainly, 
and both in figure and feature formed a striking 
contrast to tluj nu'u. Both sexes, however — from 
motives either of vanity or religion — appeared to 
h.ave done their best to disfigure themselves. 
Many of the wom(*n had the half of their brows 
and the partings of their hair stained with 
vermilion ; whilst the majority of the men had 
shaved either the whole or a portion of their 
heads. 

Each man, W'oman, and child wore suspended 
from the neck a tin medal, on which his or her 
number was stami^ed. Several of the women 
were gorgeously adorned with bangles and anklets, 
neckhices, nose and ear rings. One woman ha(l 
sixteen silver bracedets on her arm, which hail 
been fastened on when she was a child, and had 
now eaten into her flesh. Two fair-skinned 
bright little sisters of lliirteen or fourteen wore 
round their fat arms wdiat looked like silver 
napkin rings, on either side of which the plump 
flesh protruded painfully. 

On tlie beams and pillars of their saloon were , 
suspended their pii)cs and their drums — their 
huhhle-buhhles and tlieir tum-tuins. Mugs, old tins, 
and platters were rolling about on tlie ground, j 
A tall^ sirdar in red jacket was distributing i 
chupatties — thin flour scones — which the children, j 
triui to their instincts, greedily snatched and 
devoured. The men, ciuuched in idle attitudes, , 
and the women stretched on the ground in every 
variety of easy and graceful pose, were less active 
in appropri.'iting their sh.-ire of the viands. 

^ Amidst these motley groups were one or two 
sick people. A man who had fallen from deck 
and broken his leg, was stretched out, bandaged 
up with splints ; and on a filthy blanket lay 
another poor fellow, whose emaciated frame, and 
bones protruding through the skin, showed only 
too distinctly that he never would cross the 
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hala 'pani (black water) again. Ko one seemed 
to trouble himself with him, or pay him the 
least attention. And indeed, he looked as if he 
were even now heedless of human care. 

Suddenly the boatswain’s pipe was heard sum- 
moning a general muster. In on instant the 
wliole saloon was alive. Mothers and sisters 
seized hold of naked boys and girls, draped the 
one with hahhus, and the other in sheets like | 
grave-clothes. Then proceeding to make their i 
own toilet, they swathed themselves in folds of 
pink muslin, bought for them in Calcutta, against 
this the day of their going ashore. Each man 
seized his huhbMuhhle and his tum-tum. Each 
woman made up her little bundle of everyday 
attire. Then with her naked pickaninny stride 
on her hip, and perhaps a couple more hanging on 
by the skirts of her garment, she ascended the 
ladder to present herself and her offspring before 
the inspecting officer. 

In the meantime, the deck had been roped off, 
and chairs and a table bi'ouglit out for the use 
of Mr Buchanan and his clerks. Hound the 
Agent-general’s table clustered several planters, 
wiio, like Mr Campbell, had come on board to 
receive the Coedies allotted to them. As each 
man or woman came forward, they criticised his 
or her muscular development in very much the 
same manner as of old they used to do their 
slaves. 

‘ On tlie whole, a goodish lot,’ said Mr Campbell 
to the baronet, when his (piota was made up. 
‘Th('re ai*e one or two not much worth. Look 
at that second fellow from the end. lie don’t 
look strong enough to handle a hoe. But that’s 
a sturdy ^veneh next him ; look at her arms. 

I hope they 11 behave themselves, 1 ’m sure. 
They need a deal of humoiuing when they 
are landed first. They’re just like bairns, Sir 
George, and have lobe treated accordingly. It’s 
hard work, I can assure you, keeping your temper 
when you see these great men and W'omeii, who I 
ought to be attending to their work, throwing j 
wooden images of Lukki, the goddess of Fortune, ; 
into the river, or wreathing a white goat with ' 
flowers, and then cutting off its head in honour 
of Kdli, the goddess of Destruction. — Well, 1 , 
think we’ve seen all that there is to he seen, ; 
so we’d better be off, and leave Mr Buchanan 
to his work. — I ’ll send my overseer for the lot,’ 
added the Scotchman, addressing the Agent- 
general, * in the afternoon.’ 


A day or two afterwards, as the young baronet 
was leaving his room to join his cousins over their 
early coffee, he heard the girls laughing in the 
piazza above him. 

‘Here’s Cousin George!* cried Sibyl, rushing 
to the top of the staircase to meet him, and 
holding up her rosy mouth for her morning kiss. 
‘ Let ’s ask his advice.’ 

‘ Come along, George ! * cried Evelyn, flourish- 
ing a letter in her hand. ‘ We want your opinion. 
— Eleanor, pour out his coffee for him ; he likes 
it sweet, with plenty of hot milk. — Here’s old 
Nana — our old nurse, you know — has got a letter 
from her grand-daughter, who lives in another 
part of the island called Manchester, asking her 
to go and stay with her ; and the old lady can’t 


make up her mind, and wants us to make 
it up for her. Please take the letter and read 
it for 3 ’ourself, and then you con tell us what 
you think.’ 

George did so, and read as follows : 

^ ‘ “ My dear Grandmother — Vour having re- 
sided in Kingston has hindered me from writing 
to you as often as 1 could wish. However, I now 
embrace this opportunity, trusting what I have 
to say may approbate your aged mind. I have 
considered your diminishing age has rendered 
you the greatest inconvenience of life, although 
your manners of situation would no doubt arise 
diveraify of an opinion in mind. I am sorry 
to say,” continued George, “your ever anxious 
to see your only Cliarlotte are ever deferred.” 
‘The grammar’s a little mixed at this passage. 
However, to proceed ; “And as I cannot fill 
when it will be in this respect, it is my earnest 
endeavour to promote myself in the branches of 
usefulness, while it is the greatest joy of my 
father to see me wise and happy.” 

‘ ’Pon my word,’ remarked George, ‘ this young 
lady seems to have a very good conceit of 
herself.* 

‘“Our lives so uncertain,” continued the mis- 
sive, “that I cannot lost the present. Although 
he has not the means, yet he is willing to see 
me as already stated. I will not leave to say 
that 1 was baptised on the first sabbath in 
June ; so now i am a member of the church 
whose pastor is Rev. Isaac Parker, of which I 
tmst it won’t be little joy in your hope and 
feli(dty are centred. My dear mother, if your 
wish are still so great, do, my dear, come up 
to live and die with me. Look not on wLat you 
possess. Care not for house and home, but 
remember you are dt‘creasing every clay, and 
disadvantage is before you. TJuirefoiv I beseech 
you, answer to my request. Be to my desire; 
hoping when this reach your lovly liaiids”’ 

‘ Nana’s lovely hands ! ’ shouted Sibyl. ‘ Oh, 
you should see them, Cousin Gi'orge ; they’re 
like the claws of some old monkey 1 ’ 

* Husli, Sib ; let me finish : 

“‘When this reach your lovly hands, it may 
find you and all friends in liealtli, os it leaves 
me at present. I am your unfeigned and affec- 
tionate Charlotte.” 

‘Well,* said George, handing the letter back 
to Evelyn, ‘all I can say is, that if I were 
Nana, 1 should think twice before I went to 
live and die with such a superior young person. 
She’d soon he the death of me, with her long 
words and her learning.* 

‘ That ’b what education has done for the negroes,’ 
said Evelyn. ‘1 don’t think Nana appreciates 
all her grand-daughtei*’s accomplishments. You 
see she is what the negroes call an “old-time 
somebody.” She was an old slave of my father’s. 
But she would not leave the family at abolition, 
and she still retains all the feelings of her class. 
Her son, however, is different. He belongs to 
the new school, and the result is— -his precious 
daughter Charlotte. But I don’t think Char- 
lotte’s education will advance much further ; she’s 
engaged to be married to a young drayman in 
Manchester ; and 1 daresay, after marriage, she’ll 
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give up all her learning, just as ladies give up 
the piano/ 

*Ask Evelyn to show you some of Captain 
Hillyord’s letters to her,* added Sibyl maliciously. 
•It would be good fun comparing them. — 
Wouldn’t it, Cousin George ? * 

• Sibyl ! * said Evelyn threateningly, but blush- 
ing all the while. 

‘Well, he does write to you, Evelyn,* pursued 
the child. ‘You know he does; and you know 
you like him too,* she added. 

‘Oh, there can be no doubt she is voij fond 
of him,* said Eleanor, with an air of the most 
aggravating candour. 

‘Captain Hillyard is certainly very amusing,’ 
said Evelyn, partially recovering her composure, 
‘which is more than can be said of all the 
Governor's guests.* 


It was a trifling incident, but it set George 
a-thiiiking. The subject occupied his thoughts 
during the whole of the morning. He was con- 
scious that this incident of (Captain llillyard’s 
letters possessed an interest for him, for which 
his cousiiiship to Evelyn was no sullicient justi- 
fication. He could not conceal from himself that 
the children*s malicious remarks had caused him 
infinite annoyance. He was forced to admit that 
when Sibyl had spoken of Evelyn’s correspond- 
ence with Captain Hillyard, she had sent a 
kind of stab through his heart. But, after all, 
why should she not correspond with (hptain 
Hillyai’d? And if, as Eleanor had added, she 
liked him — what then? What was Hecuba to 
him, or he to JJccubal He was her cousin, 

to he sure, her nearest male redation, and as 
such, and also as head of her family, deeply con- 
cerned in her happiness. He was certainly fond of 
her too — in a brotherly, cousinly, family sort of a 
way, of course. She was one of the nicest girls he 
— bright, happy, guileless, unsophisticateil, 
and very pretty too ; there could he no doubt 
of that. All that assuredly made him deeply 
interested in her fortune. But could it account 
for those feelings of irritation— to call them by ! 
the mildest term — with which he Inul received his 
impish little cousins’ mischievous intelligence? 
Clearly, it could not. For, after all, he rmieated, 
why should she not correspond with Captain 
lliilyard? He had not seen much of him; but 
the little he had, had impressed him not uiifavour- 
ahly. He was amusing enough in his w’ay. For 
a soldier, he was certainly clever — better educated, 
too, on the 'whole, than men of his profession 
sometimes were. He was the nepliew, or the 
cousin — at anyratc some near relation of the 
Governor’s. His prospects were good. He would 
probably be a governor himself some day. He 
would be no unsuitable match for Evelyn. 
‘I’ll discover whether she really likes him; 
becjiuse, if she*B only taking her fun out of 
tlic fellow, that’s right cnougn. But I’m cer- 
tain these chits meant to imply that there was 
something^ more serious between them. And if 
there is, I suppose, as Evelyn’s cousin, I’d have 
something to say to the match.* And then lie 
fell a-dreaming, as young men with plenty of 
money and no particular occupation arc liable, j 
. perhaps even entitled, to do — dreaming of Deep- 1 


dale and the Castle, and his mother, and his 
future, and a wife — who, somehow, always bore an 
extraordinary resemblance to Evelyn — who looked 
with her eyes, spoke with her voice, and went 
about the panelled halls and wide stone terraces 
of his aneesti'al home with her peculiar grace 
and gesture. 

‘ The plague ’s in the girl ! ’ he said angrily, os 
the dressing-hcll rang forth from the piazza, 
warning him to bring his ablutions to a close. 
‘She’s somehow or other got into my head, and 
I can’t get her out of it. I remember one of the 
last things my mother said to me — it was the 
night before I left Deopdale, I recollect — was to be 
sure not to take a w'ife of the daughters of llethu 
It was her way, I suppose, of warning me not 
to marry a nigg(!r. I can’t say, so far as I’ve 
gone, that I havt^ been exposed to any temptation. 
These two Jewish girls I met at Ihe Governor’s 
the other night vrere pretty enough. By-the-by, 

I thought Hillyard showed that youngest one a 
good d(ial of ntt(‘ntion. But I have not seen a 
girl in Jamaica yet— and very few out of it — that 
could hold a candle to Evelyn in i)oiut of looks. 
She certainly is uncommoidy pretty — twice as 
prtitty as when slic used to come down to us at 
Deopdale. I know my mother used to admire 
her then, and like her too ! Yes ; she used to be 
very fond of little Evie ; and so was my father. 

1 wonder if my mother would consider Evelyn 
one of the daughters of Heth I * 

THE CRATER OF PICIIINCHA. 

The following interesting sketch of an ascent to 
the crater of Pichincha is from the note-hook of 
a young English engineer, who has recently 
returned home after a six years* residence in | 
Soutli America. 

Pichincha is a lofty volcano situated in close 
proximity to the city of C^iiito, the capital of the 
republic of Ecuador, South America. Its height 
above the sea is estimated at fifteen thousand 
eiglit hundred and sixty- five feet, or about six 
thousand three hundred and fifty-five feet higher 
than the city of Quito, which is seated at an 
altitude of nine thousand five hundred and ten 
feet. Humboldt tells us that he was twice at 
thev mouth of this crater, and goes on to say : 
‘I Know of no one but Condaminc who ever 
reached it, and he was without instruments, and 
could not stay above a quarter of an hour, on 
account of the extreme cold. I was more success- 
ful. From the edge of the crater rise three peaks, 
which are free from snow, as it is continually 
melted by the ascending vapour. At the summit 
of one of tliese I found a rock that projected over 
the precipice, and hence I made my observa- 
tions. This rock was about twelve feet long by 
six broad, and was strongly agitated by frequent 
shocks, of which we counted eighteen in less than 
half an hour. The mouth of the volcano forms 
a circular hole, a league in circumference, the ' 
perpendicular edges of which are covered with 
snow on the top. The inside is of a deep 
black ; and I have no doubt that the bottom of 
the crater is on a level with the city of Quito. 
Condamine found it extinct, and even covered 
with snow ; but we hud to report the unpleasant 
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news that it was burning. On my second visit, 
being furnished with far better instruments, I 
found the diameter of the crater to be sixteen 
hundred yards, whereas that of Vesuvius is but 
six hundred and seventy yards.* 

Ilumboldt’s ‘eighteen shocks in less than half an 
hour * need excite no surprise, when we remember 
that throughout this region the mighty and iire- 
sistible subterranean ‘fire-king* seems to reign 
supreme, and earthquake shocks are so common 
that tlie people seem to heed them but little, 
notwithstanding the terrible facts that in 1795 
a fearful earthquake, doing an enormous amount 
of damage, occurred here ; and another two years 
later, which was so appalling in its destructive 
powers, tliat it is said forty thousand pei’sons 
perished in a few minutes ; that the ground opened 
in all directions, throwing out sulphur, boiling 
w\atv.T, and mud ; and that the face of the country 
was changed in consequence. And yet the 
denizens of Quito, in si)ite of these visitations, 
are a gay, light-heartctl people, iiiiich given to 
aiuiHeiiieiit and pleasure, never appearing to 
recollect the awful ‘mine* lying beneath their feet, 
Avhich at any moment, and without the lejist 
warning, may hnrl both city and citizens into 
eternity. 

J3nring my stay in Quito, and just after 
Christmas 1873, three friends and myself resolved 
to make a trip of inspection to the great crater 
of this volcano, a spot rarely visited even by 
natives, and still more rarely by Europeans. 
Our party coiisiste»l of a (ici'inan engineer, two 
Eimlish merchants, and myself. 

Th(! Journey to the crater of Pichineba can 
be done, I beli(‘ve, there and back in one day. 
As, however, we wislu'd to reach tlie crater as 
early as possible in the nnu’uing, we shirted 
the afternoon befon*, Iciiving Qliiito at three p.m. 
About half an liour after leaving Quito, we 
reached the village of Madalena, small, straggling, 
and very dirty ; am’ iii riding through it, the 
few houses ajjpear I'estiug on the toj>s of the 
hedges, because the road between the fields lies 
at a very low level. Jjeaving this village, we 
took u road on our right, ami tlien began to 
ascend, and continued to do so for an hour, the 
road becoming worse aii<l wor^e as we proc.eeded, 
till at length we passed through a gap in the 
western Cordillera, a] id began to descend on the 
other side. Half an hour’s ride over a very 
rough and dangerous road, and we reached 
the bottom ; then a trot along a pretty winding 
lane, both sides of which were covered with 
flowering bushes, brought us to a farm belonging 
to a Society of Nuns at Quito, where we had 
determined to slee.p. 

The manager of this farm, a stout, thick-set, 
burly-looking fellow, came out to greet us, and 
we asked if we could stay there for the night. 
He answered pleasantly enough, ‘ Certainly.* Ilut 
we knew welt it was no use asking for sleeping 
accommodation, for they never have any in tliese 
places. The hill-faiiiis of this country are, as 
a rule, the most miserable, dreary-looking places 
it is possible to conceive, without the smallest 
attempt at external ornament, or even common 
cleanliness. We obtained, with some difficulty, 
sufficient fodder for our horses ; our own food, 


fortunately, we had brought with us. After 
supper, therefore, we proposed to ‘ retire for 


the night ; * when the manager gave us a 
number of not overclean sacks, and some cow- 
hides, not too fragrant, to lie upon, and showed 
us into a large place, which might have been 
used in England as a barn, provided it had 
been a little cleaner ; and here, with the sacks 
and cowskins, together with the rugs we had 
brought with us, we made our ‘beds,* if they 
couhl be dignified with that name. Although 
we all lay down, we did not go to sleep, for 
we were a jovial party, and overflowing with 
animal spirits ; and with English glees and 
German Volkslicdcr^ two hours quickly passed, 
when we almost involuntarily exchanged the land 
of song for the i calriis of Moiiius. 

The night wiis bitterly cold, and we found to 
our cost that our good ‘ mother Earth * makes but 
a hard bed even with such additional ‘luxuries* as 
old sacks aiitl ill-smelling cowhides. We were 
not sorry, therefiire, wlien it was time to be astir ; 
and remembering that a long climb was before 
us, we were ready for a start by four o’clock A.M. 
But here came a serious difficulty : we could get 
no fresh horses. We might almost have expected 
this, for the people of this country have a trick 
of making the fairest promises without the 
smallest intention of carrying them out. The old 
rascal the manager wouhl not stir, hut merely 
made emlh-ss excuses for not providing the 
horses as promised ; and so, finding that argu- 
ments, and even offers of money in payment, were 
alike in vain, and that we were only losing 
precious time, we were obliged, however unwill- 
ingly, to continue the journey on the same horses 
we had ridden the previous day. At five o*clock, 
the guide arrived, and we at last got off about 
lialf an hoin* before daylight. 

It was at first so dark that we could only just 
manage to see the outlines of the guide’s ligiu'e ; 
and, as I was disputed to take the front place, I 
had the greatest difficulty to keep him in sight. 
In a few minutes we entered a thii’k wood, and 
found the road slippi'i-y and very stecqi, it being 
now all uphill. Shortly we reached the be<l of 
a small stream, wliich is indeed our ‘road.* With 
various adventures, more or less exciting to us, 
we push on, upwards and still ujnvards. The 
day is breaking, and the higher we climb the 
greater becomes the cold. >\n hour after starting 
we emei^i'd from the wood, and came out into 
broad tlayligbt. The road through the long dried 
grass was so dreadfully steep, that we had to go 
from side to side, fifty yards to the left, fifty to 
the right, to make any headway at all. Fortu- ; 
nately, the ground was very dry, and the horses ! 
did not slip so much as they had done. About 
half-way up, we began to feel the wind that 
always prevails at these high elevations, and 
wdiich was intensely cohl, dry, and cutting. This 
was especially noticed by two Spanish scientists 
W'ho, many years ago, were stationed on the moun- 
tain for the purpose of making astronomical obser- 
vations. They found the wind so intensely keen, 
and blowing wdth such extreme violence that it 
was impossible to keep it out of their hut, although 
every crevice was closely stopped.' Added to this, 
they were in constant fear of their hut being 
blown over the precipice, or demolished by large 
masses of rock, which were often dislodged from 
above, and came thundering down the mountain 
sides ; and their discomforts were sorely increased 
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by thick fogs and constant heavy storms of hail 
' and sriow’. 

About nine A.M. we arrived within three hundred 
yards of the crater. As our horses were suffering 
much from difficulty of breathing, in consequence 
of the extreme lightness of the air, and were 
thoroughly exhausted by the constant climbing, 
we determined to dismount and secure them 
behind some large rocks, out of the way of the 
wind, which now assailed us in all its terrific 
force, freezing every drop of water in the hollows 
of the rocks, . and cuttmg into our skins as if 
with the edge of a razor. 

The day now began to grow pale, gray, 
and chilly, which did not tend to create much 
warmth of feeling or hilarity of spirits. Our 
German friend remarked that it was ‘certainly 
very creditable to be cheerful at all under 
these very trying cii'cumstauces.’ Having pre- 
pared ourselves for the further ascent by 
strengthening the inner man, we now commenced 
our journey to the crater on foot. But the 
great difiiculty of breathing which we now 
experienced was so distressing, tliat we were 
obliged to halt at almost every ten yards to 
recover our breath. Tlie wind — which chilletl 
us to the very marrow, when sitting still in th(*. 
saddle — was now far less painful, because . we 
were necessarily warmed by the exertion of 


the exertion of 


walking up the very steep and rough ascent. 
The last ftjw hundred yards to the crater are 
all pounce and gravel, which, when it rains, 
must be ankle deep in mud and slush ; but 
now, of course, it was all frozen hard. 

Aftex’ a tedious and most tiring ascent, we at 
length reached the top, that is, the edge of the 
crater, a bu'ge flat ledge about fifteen or twenty 
yards wide. Passing this inwards, we were in- 
stantly aware of a strong sulphurous smell which 
saluted our nostrils ; but it was only for a few 
minutes. On passing below the level of this ridge 
inside, aU was calm, and a genial warmtii pre- 
vailed, reminding one of an English summer’s day. 
Here and there, screened from the force of the 
wind, and cherished by the warmtli of the crater, 
wo observed a small plant growing without any 
flower, but covered with a kind of snow-white 
moss, which gave it a veiy singular and unique i 
appearance. i 

Wo now came in sight of the actual crater ; but 
the view of the interior was sadly obscured by the 
clouds of vapour which are continually arising 
and hovering over this feaiful boiling caldron. Di* 
Stubell, the German geologist, lived on this spot 
for a fortnight, patiently awaiting an opportuinty 
to sketch the crater ; and during that time he had 
only two intervals, of an hour and a hjdf each, 
during which he was enabled to do so. This 
gentleman afterwards told me that from his 
measurements he found the crater to be six hun- 
dred metres, or nineteen hundred and seveuty- 
iivo feet, in depth. 

The inside of the crater is very steep ; an<l 
enoiinous stones are constantly being loosened 
from the summit. Some of these roll down into 
the mouth, increasing their speed as they go, 
until they acquire a furious ana terrible velocity, 
flying over frightful precipices, and dashing them- 
selves to pieces against the rocks below ; whilst 
the sound of others, continuing their rattling head- 
long course, might be heard for two minutes. We 


had now descended very cautiously about two hun- 
dred yards into the crater ; but the constant fall 
of these formidable stones caused us considerable 
alarm, and required us to move with the greatest 
caution, for we were in continual danger of being 
crushed or struck by a falling fragment Que 
large stone about three feet in diameter passed, 
in its downwai*d flight, so close to the head of 
one of our party, that he declared ho felt tlie 
‘ wind * of it quite plainly. Here — with intervals 
of awfully impressive silence between — we heard, 
seemingly beneath our feet, a distant hollow 
rumbling sound like the roaring of the sea. It 
was the terrible volcano burning and seething 
far below us, and vomiting forth its lava ; and 
from this horrible pit came up, stronger than 
ever, the smell of sulifliur. We altered our 
positions many times ; but, like Dr Stubell, we 
failed to obtain a clem* or really satisfactory 
view down into the crater, on account of the 
continued smoke, mist, and cloud with wliich 
the whole interior was filled. The air, too, was 
so highly impregnated with the suffocating fumes 
of suljjhur, that it had become painfully un])lea- 
sant ; and therefore, thinking we had descended 
to a sufficient depth, prudence suggested a halt, 
and we determined to return. We therefore, 
though reluctantly, commenced the difficult task 
of ascending out of the crater, which we found 
more trying than wc had expected ; for we could 
not take more than a dozen steps without stopping 
for breath. By the time we reached the summit, 
we were all exhausted, and suffering much from 
lightness of the chest and distressed breathing ; 
but a short rest in the fresh keen upper air 
ri'stored us. We were so much restored that we 
could not resist the ‘ compliments of the Christmas 
season* by engaging in a few rounds of snow- 
balling on tlu! e(ige of the crater. 

On passing the ridge, and once more getting 
fairly outside, the wind again assailed us witii 
all its icy fury, cutting into our cheeks and eyes 
and numbing our lingers. We therefore hurried 
down us fast as we could to the rocks where we 
had left the horses. Here we quickly mounted, 
and sped down the descent at a good rattling 
pace. 

Fortunately for us, the clouds now lifted, the 
sun shone forth in all his splendour ; and hill 
and dale, mountain and valley, stood out with 
a distinctness and beauty almost indescribable. 
The view, vast and extensive, was infinitely 
grand and striking, never to be forgotten, 
and well worth comiufj this distance, and 
facing the lancet-like wind, to witness. We 
had before us — lying at our feet — five separate 
vii^eys, dotted about on their sides and hollows 
with villages and forms ; each valley having a 
snow-water stream running through the midst of 
it from the moimtoins above. Mountains and 
hills seemed to be piled in endless confusion on 
every side, amongst wliich were visible nine 


separate peaks capped with eternal snows. Two 
only of these nine were smoking — namely, Coto- 
paxi, fifty miles distant, and the one we had just 
left. It was a sight nerfectlv unimie. mairnifl- 


left. It was a sight perfectly unique, magnifi- 
cently beautiful, and almost startling in its over- 
powering vastness. It exhibited ‘ tiie fair face of 
nature * in one of her wildest, grandest, and most 
exalted of moods. 

Having once more arrived at the farm, we 
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dismounted, to feed the hors(*s. At two o’cJoek 
P.M., after a little rough and ready reri*efihment, 
we made a start for our liniil descent and return 
home. We got over the bad roads without much 
ditticulty, and in due time iiianagLMl to reach 
Quito, tired and hungry, but delighted wdth the 
success of our expedition. 

POETS’ PETS, 

Whether Shakspeare ever cherislicd any animal 
pet, we do not know. lie has been accused 
of not sufficiently appreciating the worth of the 
moat companionable of animals, the dog. But 
' that really says nothing. We are not aware that 
j Dj yden lauded the dog in verse, ample rettson as 
he had for so doing. Waylaid by live footpads, 
the poet allowed liimself to be robbed of e^'c^y- 
thing else ; but when they would have taken his 
I mother’s locket, he cried ; ‘ Catch the rascals, 

Dragon — catch them ! * and fled, leaving the brave 
hound to s(‘ttle matters with the robbers un- 
assisted. Finding some W'ood-ciitters at an ale- 
house, he persuaded them to go back with him, 
and met his faithful Dragon coming slowly along, 
bleeding from wounds too many to count— wounds 
of whic-h he died a few weeks later ; his mourn- 
ing master’s only consolation being that two of 
the rogues >vere caught and hang(‘d. 

Queen Elizabeth’s godson, Sir John Harrington, 

} )OeL, courtier, and stateKinaii, wdio owned to 
laving spent his time, his fortune, and almost 
Ilia honestj^, to buy shallow praise, false hoi>es, 
and false friends, had one true friend in his 
oddly named Ihingey, whose portrait graces the 
title-page of Harrington’s translation of Orlanilo 
Fiirioso. Bungey often travelled between his 
lujinter’s house at ‘the Bath’ and Gieeiiwich 
Palace, carrying safely to court whatever was com- 
mitted to liis care. Hari'ington, courtier-like, sa^'s 
that if he did not, like Alexander’s horse, bcai’ a 
great Prince on his back, he often horc the words 
of a greater Princess on his neck. One day, two 
‘chai'ges’ of sack were confided to Bungey for 
conveyance. On the w'ay, the cordage slackened ; 
but, equal to the emergency, the dog hid one 
basket among some rushes, caiTied tlie other to 
its destination between his teeth, and then fetched 
the hidden one. Once he disappeai'ed for six 
weeks, much to his masters wonder and grief. 
Some one told Sir John that his favourite w'us 
in the possession of the Spanish ambassador, and 
he lost no time in putting in an appearance 
and his claim. Tlie Spaniard affected to doubt 
Harrington’s right to Bungey ; whereupon he told 
the dog to fetch a pheasant out of a (lish on the 
table — an order Bungey immediately obeyed ; and 
then, nt his master’s bidding, he returned it to 
the dish again, and went home with Sir John. 
TJiis clever dog would seem to have had a pre- 
Bentimeiit of coming death. ‘As we travelled 
towai’ds the Bath,’ says Harrington, ‘lie leajied 
on my horse’s neck, and w'as more earnest in 
fa>\Tiiug and courting niy notice than what 1 had 
observed for some time back ; and after my chid- 
ing his disturbing my passing forwards, he gave 
me some glances of such affection as moved me 
to cajole him ; but, alas, he crept suddenly into 
a thorny brake, and died in a short time.’ 

In a letter to a friend, Pope says : ‘ As it is | 


likeness begets affection, so ray favourite dog is | 
a little one, a lean one, and none of the finest j 
shape. He is not much of a spaniel in his | 
fawning, but has — what it might be worth any | 
man’s while to imitate him in — a dumb surly 1 
sort of kindness, tliat rather shows itself when j 
he thinks me ill-used by others, than when we | 
walk quietly and pc-acenbly by ourselves. If it 
be the chiel* pj/int of friendship to comply with 
a friend’s motions and inclinations, he possesses 
this in an eminent degree. He lies dowui when 
I sit, and walks when 1 walk — which is more than 
many friends can pretend to ; witness our walk 
a year ago in St James’s Pai k.’ When Pope lost 
his little companion, he at first thought to place 
a monument over his remains, inscribed ‘ O i*are 
Bounce!’ but relinquished the idea, possibly 
thinking of ]3en Jonson’s (qiitaiih, and seeing the 
extravag.'ince of putting a spanii-1 on all-fours 
with a poet. Another poet did worse when he 
made regret for a lost pet an excuse for libtjlliiig 
his own kind, as AVolcut, when he penned these 
lines : 

Here rest the relics of a friend kedow, 

I’Josl with iiioru sense than half the folks I know j 
B*»iul of his case, and to no jtartics prone. 

He banned no sect, but calmly gnawed his bone ; 
Performed his functions W’ell in every way — 

Blush, Christians, if you can, and co])y Tray. 

In tbe same spirit, Byron extolled his beloved , 
New found hmd as possessing beauty without 
vanity, strength without insolence, courage without 
ferocity, uinl all the virtues of Man, without his 
vices. Mrs Byron’s Gilpin was probably at one ! 
timi‘ of a different opinion, since Boatswain never i 
missed an (►pportunity of worrying him ; bo that j 
whiui the latter was left in ciiarge of the poet’s j 
mother, she thought it advisable to send her own i 
])et to Newstead, out of harm’s way. Soon after- 
wards, Boatswain was missing for several hours ; 
and when he returned, he brought Gilpin with 
him, led him to tlie kitchi’ii fire, lavishing upon 
liim every ])ossiblc token of affection ; and from 
that time forth the two were the best of friends, 
and Boatswain had but to liear Gilpin’s voice' 
raised in distress, to fly to the rescue. He wiis. 
but five years old in l^ovomber 180S, when his 
master \vrote : ‘ Boatswain is dead ! lie expired 
in a state of niadm*ss on the 18th, after suffering 
much, yet retaining all the gentleness of his 
nature to the last, never attempting to do the 
least injury to any one near liim. I have now 
lost every tiling, except old Murray.* Byron w’as 
unlucky with In's pets ; his bull-mastiff Nelson, 
etcaping from the house unmuzzled, fastened U])on 
a horse by the throat ; and paying no attention 
to whacks from sticks and whips, did not let 
go his hold till he Avas shot through the head. 

Death came as suddenly though not so deseff- 
vtsdly to Luath, the famous collie of the Ayrshire 
Bard — 

A gash and faithful tyke. 

As ever la]) a slipugh or dyke ; 

His honest, soiimu, baws’iit face, 

Ayo gat liim friends in ilka place. 

His breast was white, his touzie bade 
Weel dad wi’ coat o* glossy black; 

His gaucic tail, wi* upward curl, 

Hung o’er his hurdles wi’ a swirl. 

If he made friends everywhere, poor Luath had 
been unfortunate enough to xxiake an enemy 
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somewhere, for he was wantonly killed the 
night before Bums’s father died. To confer such 
immortality as it w-as in his power to bestow 
on his old coinpanion, the poet indited TJie Twa 
Dogs, making Luath hold strange converse with 
an imaginary Caisar. He touched a sadder string 
in the unco* mournful tale of the accidenbil , 
strangling of his only pet ewe, Mailie, a sheep 
of sense, so attached to her owner, that 

Thro* a* the toun she trotted by him ; 

A lang half-milo she could descry him ; 

Wi* kindly bleat, when she did spy him. 

She ran wi’ speed : 

A friend mair faithfu’ ne'er cam nigh him. 

Than Maillo dead. 

Of Scott’s dogs and Cowper’s hares sufficient 
has been said and written ; hut (3owi>er had 
other pets besides I’liss, Tiiicy, Bess, and his 
spaniels Beau and Manniis. lie owned a cat 
sedate and grave, a»ldi< ted to retiring into strange 
nooks to sit and think : 

I know not wliere she caci^rlit llio trick ; 

Nature, perhaps, liorself had cast her 

In such a mould philosojihique. 

Or else she learned it of her master. 

This habit all but brought upon her the fate of 
the heroine of the Mistletoe Bouffh; for the poet, 
one night, roused from his b<'(l l)y an inexpli- 
cable scratching and a melancholy mew, explored 
his sleeping-quarters, and discovered puss shut 
up in the top drawer of a bill chest, wlumce 
she emerged, modest, sober, and cured of all her 
‘notions hyperbolical.* A few pigeons, and a 
couple of goMfinebes, Tom and Dick, made up 
the roll of Cowper’s pets ; goldfiiicli Dick being 
the subject of the little poem (mtitled The Faith- 
ful Bird, relating how be e.sea])ed from bis cage, 
but finding Tom could not follow his example, 
he ‘a ]jri8oa with a friend preferred to liberty 
without,’ and made no use of the freedom he 
Inid won. 

Mrs Barrett Browning thus sang of her doves : 

On my human hand 
Thrir fearless beads they lean, 

And almost seem to understand 
AVhat liumaii inusings mean, 

Their eager eyes, with siicli a ])laintivo shine. 
Are fastened upwaidly to mine. 

But her pet of pets was a dog wdth dark-brown 
body, silver-suited breast, and eyes of hazel bland, 
her peerless Elusb, of whom bis fond mistress 
wrote ; 

But of thcc it shall bo said, 

This dog watched beside a bed. 

Day and night unweary ; 

Watched within a curtained room. 

Where no sunbeam broke the gloom 
Bound the sick and dreary. 

Writing to a friend of a visit pai<l her by Miss 
Mitford and her favourite Flush, Mrs Browning 
said : ‘ Never in the world was such another dog 
as my Flush ! Just now, because, after reading 
your note, I laid it down thoughtfully without 
taking anything else up, he threw himself into 
my arms, os much as to say: “Now, it *8 my 
turn ; you are not at all busy now ! ** He under- 
stands everything, and would not disturb me for 
the world.* Adding, with fine consideration 
for Miss Mitford’s feelings: ‘Do not tell Miss 
Mitford, hut her Flush is not to be compared 


to mine, is quite animal and dog-natural, and 
incapable of my Flush’s hypercritical refinement. 
There is not such a dog in the world os ho is, 
I must say it again, and never was, except the 
one Plato swore by. I talk to him just os I 
should do to any reasoning animal on two legs, 
the only dillcrence being that he has four super- 
fluously.’ 

Charles Lamb once owned a dog, presented to 
him by Hood, that he might not be companionless 
in the long morning walks he indulged in, when 
emancipated from Leadenhall Street and its 
uncongenial desk-work. Dash’s habits were ex- 
travagantly erratic, and the source of much per- 
plexity to his suppose<l master. He went scouring 
streets and roads bey()nd Lamb’s ken, leaving him 
in a f(‘vpr of irritation lest the animal should get 
lost, while he had not the heart to curb his spirits. 
Regent’s Park was Da^^li’s favourite goal, and ff>r 
that reason, thither did Lamb oftenest wend his 
way. No sooner was the park gained, than Dash 
vanished, well aware his master would not dare to 
stir from tlie spot until he clu)se to return. At 
last Lamb’s patiiuice gave ivay, and be transferred 
his troublesome fricuid to Mr Patmore. But he 
di<l not forget him. Writing to Patmore, be sent 
his love to Dash, and allecLiiig anxiety respecting 
his sanity, said : ‘Are his intellects sound, or does 
lie wander a little in his conversation? You cannot 
be too careful to watch the first symptoms of 
incoherence. The first illogical snarl he makes, 
to St Luke’s with him. Try him with hot water ; 
if he won’t lap it up, it is a sign he does not like 
it. Does his tail Avag horizontally c»r perpendicu- 
larly ? Is his general deportimuit cheerful ? Has 
he l)itten any of the children yet? If he has, 
have them shot, and ki*ep him fi»r curiosity, to 
see if it was the hydrophobia. You might pull 
out his teeth if he would let you, and then you 
need not mind if lie 'were as mad as a Bedlamite ; 
he woulil he like a fool kept in the family to keep 
the household in good hiimoiir with their own 
understandings.* IJ’ Mr Patmore had the slightest 
sus[)icioii all was not riglit with Dash, he was 
tohl to clap a muzzle on him, and lead him in a 
string to Hood’s house, where he would he taken 
in at any tinu*. I’utmore replied that he found 
Dash the hcst-b(diav(‘d of his speides ; but Lamb 
'was not tcm])ted to take him hack again. 

Some of the minor ])oets of our day have been 
notable petters of animals. Mrs Kingsley tells 
us that the Rec'tor of Evcrsley’s hoi*ae was his 
frieml, and knew it. His Scotch terrier Dandy, 
after attending scliool lessons and cottage lectures, 
and accompanying his inastiT regularly in his 
parish walks for thirteen years, was laid under 
the firs on the rectory lawn, beside Sweep the 
retriever, and a ‘Teckel’ of the Queen’s present- 
ing, with whom his attached master sat up during 
the last two sutlering nights of the little creature’s 
life. Charles Kiugslcy ilelighted too in cats, the 
stable never lac.king its white cat, or the house 
its black or tabby one. On the lawn dwelt a 
family of natter- toads, which lived on from year 
to year in the same hole in the green hank, 
which the scythe was never allowed to approach. 
A pair of sand-was])s— one of which had been 
saved from a watery death in a hand-basin by 
the tender-heaited rector — lived in a crack of 
his dressing-room window ; and every spring 
he looked eagerly for their advent. A little 
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I lly-catdier that built evtiiy year nnch^r his becl- 
I room window was a constant joy to him ; and 
, lie rejoiced in a favourite slow-worm in the 
churchyard, which his parishioners were specially 
1 enjoined not to kill. Relieving, like Wesley, 

I in a future state foi* animals, Kingsley loverl 
evi‘ry creature that draws bmith, barring the 
spider ; to that he owned an antipathy he could 
neither concpier nor nndc'.rsland. 

! Alortimer Collins was also a inmi of many 
' animal friends. He would stop in his work to 
stroke the head — protruchMl to invite tlie care.s.s — 

' of the tortoise on his writing-table. It amnse<l 
' liim when his owls in the garden woke ii]) siid- 
i (leiily in the night, and Inxited in all sorts of 
i keys, until they brought their like from the woods 
I to join coinjjany and add to the din. He delightt'd 
1 in seeing his white rats .sit on his wife’s hand, 

I ami play tricks with her iiiigcr-nails ; and when 
1 ‘Mrs Blackbird’ was sitting on her ne.st, he never 
i fiiiled to give hei' a call and stroke her glossy 
I feathers — a lil)i*rty she never resented, knowing 
1 her visitor ha«l no designs upon luir eggs. One 
! morning, a robin Hying int«) the book-room, 
j liali-stunned itse-lf against the window. The 
I little intruder was tiike.n up tend(‘rly, coaxed 
j to drink a little water, nml ]>ut out cui tlie gra.ss. 
'J’his treatment quickly brought the dazed bir<l 
I’ound, and from that time it was on the most 
intimate terms with its rescuer, imiking itsedf 
free of the house, ho]>piiig over tlie ]>oeth manu- 
script, perching on hi^ knee, and aecoinpanying 
liim oil his morning stroll. 

But the chief members of the family ciicle 
at ‘the Cottage,* alter the master and mistress, 
wem Crowl, Fido, and Big-dog. ^Ilie first-named 
was a Scotch terriiT with a propensity lor atbuik- 
ing the Thames swans, and of a bellicose turn 
out of all proportion to his dimensions. For some 
piece of impertinence, he onc<i got such a shaking 
from Big-dog, that lie was only resuscitated 
by a copious administrutioii of ])ort wine ; but 
for all that, lie npv(*r failed to greet the a]»proa(;h 
of Ins punisher with a provocative growl. Fido, 
a blue Skye, W’as the gift of i)r Allon, who 
parted with him because his jealous temper 
impelled him to bite a newly-come baby, Fido 
is described as the most excitable, most irritable, 
most allectioiiate dog in the world ; ‘always in 
extremes, either barking in exuberant joy, or 
looking at you with great inidaiicholy brown 
eyes, that seem as if they belonged to an im- 
prisoned spirit. It lias been said of some dogs 
that they can do everything but talk ; Fido does 
talk. We know what he means as well as 
possible. He baa pju’iicular expressions for 
everything lie wants.’ 

The pride of the household w^as a mighty 
Pyrenean wolf-hound, found nearly dead in a 
ditch by a poor half-witted iellow, who gladly 
resigned him to Mortimer Collins until his owner 
should claim him. That never came to pass, and 
hia new proprietor adopted Big-dog, as he w’as 
called in default of knowing his propi*r name, and 
kept him near liim while w'orking, thinking, and 
dreaming. Collina was rather proud of the fact 
that his favourite hatl thrashed every dog within 
! a few miles ; but averred that lie was a most 
courteous and chivalric dog, who, when walking 
out with ladies, treated them as if he were 
preux chevalier. Mrs Collins says : * He was 


I curiously like hia master in character ; he had 
mighty stivngth, and yet such gentle, loving 
ways and she relates with evident appreciation, 
liow' II Berkshire labourei*, as Mortimer Collins 
and Big-dog ])assed by him, exclaimed : ‘ You 
be a pair, you be ! ’ Somiibody once suggested 
s{*iiding the houiid to a dog-show’’, a proposition 
at which his master W'as very indignant ‘As 
if,’ said he, ‘any dog of ours should be tied up, 
or cageil for au hour, or subjected to the imper- 
tinent g.'ize t>f visitors. We could no more send 
a dog of ours to a show’, than submit to be ex- 
hibited in a maii-show’ uuiselvc.s.’ Au outburst 
thoroughly characteristic of the man who.se friends 
‘were chiefly a few private peojdc, liis dogs, his 
servants, and liis wife.’ 

ANCIENT SCXriTJ.mi LAKE-DWELLINGS. 

As a branch of aniiqiiariaii research, the origin 
and hislory of ancient lake-dwellings, or cran- 
iiogs, are of considcrahle interest, and valuable as 
throw'ing additional light on this singular phase 
of prehistoric life. Crunnogs were a kind of forti- 
licd islainls in hakes, and w'crc used as dw'elling- 
])lac-es and places of roliigc by the early Celtic 
inhabitants of Ireland and Scotland. The portion 
of the island to be so fortified was marked oil’ by 
])iles driven into the bottom of the water, and 
these serveil to siippoii a platform on W'hicli 
log-houses W’cre erected, above high-water mark. 
Remains of these ancient structures have been 
found widely distributed throughout Europe ; but 
the study of them is comparatively new'. It is 
curious, indeed, that, in bygone yeai*8, so little 
atte.ntion should have been given to these sub- 
merged rom.'iiiis ; for it was not until the second 
half of the present century that they were made 
the .subject of special inquiry, Avheii Mr Joseph 
Robertson, in the year isr>7, read a paper upon 
them before the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, 
which had the elfec.t of stiniiilating research in 
this direction. Altliough several di.scovcries were 
made by subsequent exjilorens, yet comparatively 
little W’as done by w’ay of furthering the syste- 
matic exjdoratioii of tlnise w'idely-seated remains 
in Scotland, until the formation of the Ayr- 
shire and Wigtow’usliire Ai’clueological Associa- 
tion opened a new' epoch in antiquarian study ; 
one ot the feature.^ of this S(»ciety being ‘the 
prominence given to practical exploratiims as a 
means of investigating the prehistoric remains of 
i the district.’ For a full account of its investiga- 
tions, we are indebted to Dr Muiiro’s valuable 
work. Ancient i^cottish LaJee-dweliings or Grannogs; 
with a supplcinentary chapter on Jiernains of Lake- 
dwellings in England^ by Robert Munro, M.D., 
F.S.A.Scot. (Ediiiburgh : D. Douglas), in which, 
besides giving an admirable summary of the 
oh.servutionH made by previous explorers, he has 
added a description of his own investigations. 
Its value, too, is enhanced in interest by the two 
hundn*d ami seventy illustrations w’hich accom- 
pany the t xt ; many of these enabling the reader 
to gain a clear idea not only of the structure of 
the lake-dwellings, but of the various relics found 
in tbeir localities. 

Referring to the origin of the Scottish crannogs, 
it has often been asked for what purpose tlicy 
I were constructed, and wliat grade of civilisation 
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characterised their occupiers. Although anti- 
quaries have differed in their opinion respecting 
^le ago of these remains, yet the weight of evi- 
dence, after a patient analysis of the characteristic 
features of tho numerous excavations made in 
recent years, seems to indicate that they are of 
comparatively" modern origin, when contnusted 
with those ol Switzerland, having been constructed 
j)robttbly about the time of the Roman invasion, 
1 1 is suggested that they were erected by ‘ one 
and the same people for a special purpose, and 
about the same time, or, at least, within a limited 
period ;* the plan on which they were built having 
l)een introduced by immigrants of the Swiss lake- 
building community. The author, too, considers 
it probable that they were mostly constructed 
by the Celtic population, a fact which would 
account for their uneven distribution throughout 
Scotland. ‘Though we cannot argue defiiiiUdy,’ 
he says, ‘from the present geographical distribu- 
tion of the Scottish lake-buildings, the indications 
are so clearly suggestive of their having been 
peculiar to those districts formerly occupied by 
Celtic races, that the significance of this generali- 
sation cannot be overlooked. Thus, adopting 
Skene’s division of the four kingdoms into which 
Scotland was ultimately divided by the contending 
nationalities of Piets, Scots, Angles, and Strathclyde 
Britons, after the final withdrawal of the Romans, 
we see that of all the craniiogs proper, none have 
been found within the territories of tlie Angles ; 
ten and six are respectively within the confines 
of the Piets and Scots; while no fewer than 
twenty-eight are situated in the Sciottish portion 
of the ancient kingdom of Strathclyde.’ That 
they have not been found in the south-eastern 
])art of Scotland, may suggest the tlieory, that 
these districts bad been occupied by tlie Angles 
before Celtic civilisation — or rather the warlike 
necessities of the times — gave birth to the island 
dwellings. 

Again, among the relics discovered in the Scottisli 
lake-dwellings, very few are of great antiquity, 
none of the animal remains belonging to any very 
remote species. The objects, loo, of stone are 
far from numerous, whereas there is an abundance 
of bone and wooden implements. Some idea 
of the domestic life of the Scottish hike-dwclliiig 
communities may be gathered I'rorii the excavated 
relics. Thus, it appears, Dr Munro tells us, 
tliat the Celtic short-horn, the so-called goat- 
horned sheep, and a domestic breed of jugs, were 
hugely consumed. The liorso was only scantily 
used. The number of bones and horns of the 
re<l-deer and roebuck seem to show that venison 
was by no means a rare adilition to the list of 
their dietary. Among birds, only the goose has 
been identified ; but, as Dr Mmiru points out, this 
is no criterion of the extent of the encroachments 
of the lake-dwellers on the feathered tribe, as only 
the larger bones were collected and reported upon. 
To this bill of fai’e, the occupiers of Loclisprmts 
crannog, being comparatively ne.'ir the sea, added 
several kinds of shellHsh. The objects discovered 
also afford ample testimony of the peaceful pro- 
secution of various arts and industries by these 
lake-dwellers ; many of these consisting of clay 
spindle- whorls, pins, needles, bodkins, knife- 
handles of red-deer horn, &c. In Carlingwark 
Loch, Kirkcudbrightshire, a caldron in an ex- 
cellent state of preservation was found ; and in a 


crannog at Ledaig, in Argyllshire, a wooden comb 
was turned up. 

The CTeat variety of relics tliiis brought to 
light, whilst illustrating the arts and industries 
oi the lake-dwellers, proves that they were tho 
products of a refined civilisation, and testifies to 
the peaceful character of tho inhabitants. From 
the rich store of articles, however, secreted in 
these lake-dwellings, it has been urged that they 
were the headquart(‘rs of thieves and robbers, 
where the proceeds of their marauding excursions 
among the surrounding Roman provincials were 
str>re(i up. But facts ascertained by research do 
not support this conjectures, inasmuch as, among 
the relics, military remains are only feebly repre- 
sented by ‘a fi‘W iron daggers and spear-heads, 
one or two doubtful arrow-points, and a quantity 
of round pebbles and so-called slingstones.* On 
the other hand, as a secluded place of refuge in 
perilous times, such an island-home would pro- 
vide safety and pT ot(*-ction ; as was the case with 
the crannog of Locli-an-Eilan, in Strathspey, 
which in the year lf>H8 we find spoken of as 
‘useful to the country in lime of trouble or 
wars, for the pco])le put in their gonds and 
children here, and it is easily ilefended.’ In the 
Register of the Privy Council of Scotland (April 
14, 1008), it is ordei’cil that ‘the haill houssia 
of defence, stronghobls, and craanokis in the 
yllis [the Western Isles] pertaining to Angus 
M‘Couneill of DiiiiTiyvaig, and Hector M‘Cloyno 
of Dowart, sal be delyverit to his Majestie.’ Jn 
n(‘ighbourhoods, too, without any natural pro- 
tection, such as caves, or sites a< I anted for forti- 
fications, our Jbudalhers displayi^d their inge- 
nuity by constructing these islaiid-boines of wood ; 
not an easy task, considering tliat they were 
fi*e(juently t)iiilt in ttm or twelve feet of water. 
As feats, moreover, of architectural skill, they are • 
more remarkable, b(*causo, apart from having • 
been secure retreats for largo numbei’s of persons, | 
they have proved their durability by resisting \ 
most successfully the ravages of centuries. 

Of the explorations carried on in recent years, 
one of the most interesting is that which was 
made owing to the drainage of Lochlee, four years 
ago, and the discovery bcmcjath its grassy surfuco 
oi a crannog. Indeetl, this may be regarded as 
one of the most satisfactory excavations that 
archaeological science hiis accomplished in this 
direction, as the work wiia carried on in a 
systematic method, and without those difficulties 
which necessarily so often attend researches 
of this kind. As Dr Munro says, before this 
loch was artificially drained, no one appears 
to liavc surmised that a small island, whicli 
became visible in the summer- time, and formed 
a safe habitation for gulls and other sea- 
birds during the breeding season, was formerly 
the residence of man. It does not appear to 
have attracted the attention of the poet Bums, 
although he lived for four years on the farm in 
which tliis loch was situated, as ploughman to 
his father, the tenant of the place. When, how- 
ever, in consequence of the discoveries of crannogs 
in other similar localities, it was surmised that 
there might be such a structure under Lochlee, 
especially as various remains had been dug up 
in the neighbourhood, the excavations were made 
which have had such a satisfactory result. Thus, 
a trench of a circular shape, about twenty-five j 
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yards in diameter and from five to six feet deep, 
was dug, which disclosed a number of wooden 
piles, mostly upright, Init some slanting. By 
far the most remarkable fibjc'cta, however, were 
thick planks of oak about six feet long, with 
a large S(iiiarc hole cut at each end. At the 
north-east side there were two rows of these 
beams exposed, four in each row, and about five 
feet apart, through some of which, i»ik*a were 
still left sticking, their purpose being to keep 
the upper ends of the upright piles iu position. 
Contiguous to these beams, there was a rude 
platform of rough planks, njsting on transverse 
beams of split oak-trees, one f)f wliicli measured 
fourteen and a half feet long and eight inches 
broad. Underneath this platform was discovered 
a (’.ompact mass of clay, stones, beams of soft 
wood, and ultimately brusliAvood, below which 
it was impossible to make any furthc'v excavation, 
owing to the oozing up of water. On exhmding 
their operations to the nnrtli-west corner, the 
exidorers came upon the edge of a smooth pave- 
ment neatly constructed of ilat stones, which 
was agreed to he a fireplace, judging from the 
ashes, chai'coal, and small pi(*ces (if burnt bones 
scattered about. As the excavations were con- 
tinued, not only were further jiavemeiits disclosed, 
but such a host of remains, that Dr Munro gave 
one spot the name of ‘ Kedic-bed.* Hence, the coni- 
pleLencss, as he says, with which ‘the operations 
tiave been executed, together with the gi-eai 
^aT■iety of relics found, cannot fail to make the 
Lochlee craiinog a standard of comparison for 
future discoveries of a similar character.’ 

Among the researches and diHco\cri(js may be 
mentioned the crannog at Friars’ Carse, Dumfries- 
shire, and the excavation of another one at 
Lo('lispouts, near Kilkemin. The relics found 
in the lattiT, at a depth of about eighteen inches 
from the surface, although in point of number 
and vaihity not equal to tliose from Loclilee, are 
scarcely inlerior to them iu archieo logical im- 
portance, comprising objects of stone, hone, horn, 
wood, and metal. The crannog at Barhapplc 
Loch, Glenluce, Wigtownshire, which was exca- 
vated as recently as the year 1880, consists, 
so far as explored, mainly of pil(!s and platforms 
of wood, with rough stones at some points. 
Lastly, the crannog at Bustoii, near Kilmaiirs, has 
excited considerable interest ; for not only have 
relics of a most extensive character been brouglit 
to light, hut tlie remains of a dwelling-house have 
bc(‘n rendered distinctly discernible. AVhether 
this was one large pagoda-like building, or a series 
of small huts', is uncertain ; although, we are told, 
the evidence, as far as it goes, would seem to be 
indicative of the former. 

In addition to the discoveries of recent y(!ars, 
Dr Munro has given a descriptive notice of the 
Scottish lake-dwellings previous to the yejir 1878, 
which adds to the completeness of his work. 
Thus, among the more remoi'kablc, we are told, 
is one in the Loch of Forfar, which hears the 
name of St Margaret, the queen of King Malcolm 
Canmore, who died in 1097. Another crannog 
is that of Lochindorb, in Moray, which was 
visited by Edward I. in 1303, about which time 
it was so fortifi(‘d, that in 133G Edward III. 
led an army to its relief, through the mountain 
passes of Athol and Badcnoch. The crannog of 
Loch Canmor or Kinord, in Aberdeenshire, had 


James IV. for its guest in IfiOG ; and continued 
to be a place of strength until 1(548, when it 
was destroyed by order of parliament. The isle i 
of the Loch of Banchory dates back to 1019 ; 
Banchory itself being a place of very ancient 
note ; for here was the grave of our Christian 
missionary St Ternan, Archbishop of the I’icts, 
as he is railed iu the old service-books of the 
church. The discovery of craiiuogs in Loch 
Dowalton, and of artilicial islands in Mull, fur- 
nishes additional illustrations of these structures, 
to which may 1)C added the crannog in the Loch of 
Kilbirnie, Ayrshiiv, and also that of Loch Lotus 
in Kirkcudbrightshire. Considering how little 
has beiiii i)opularly known of this branch of 
arch jcologi cal resciarch, which is of widespread 
interest, as not being confined to any one country, 
we owe a debt of gratitude to Dr Munro for his 
comprehensive work, which is the only complete 
history of British lake-dwellings yet published. 

OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

NON-POISONOUS DISINFECTANTS. 

The antis(‘j)tic. x^i'opf^i'tics of carbolic acid have 
long h(*cn known, and this substance in its liquid 
state is extensively used in operations by sur- 
geoiia As a iion-poisonous disinfectant the acid, 
in a vaporist'd condition, is said to be invaluable 
in hosi)itals and sick-rooms, and the following is 
a simple plan rocomnieniled by Messrs J<\ 0. 
Calvert and ( 'o. of Manclu‘ster, the manufacturers 
not only of the acid, hut also of a carbolic 
vaporiser, i’or the use of which apparatus detailed 
particulars are given. 

Place an ordinary house shovel over the fire 
until it )K‘comes thoroiighlv hot (but not red-hot) ; 
then tak(‘ it to the centre ol the room and pour on 
tlie shovel an ounce (back of each bottle is gradu- 
ated in ouiK'es) of No. 4 or No. 5 carbolic ; lean 
the shovel so that vo fluid can fall to the floor, and 
the carbolic will be readily given off in vapour 
sufficient to fill an ordinaiy room. This will 
disinfect the air of the room, and as genuine 
carbolic (moni pi’operly called phenol or jdieny- 
lic alcohol) is not a mineral corrosive acid, the 
vapour will in noway injiu*e pictures, metals, or 
fabrics. It is higlily beneficial in many infectious 
diseases, and having been scientifically proved to 
benefit lungs affected by tubercle, it may be safely 
inhaled to a ri'asouable extent, and it can bo 
diluted with water if weaker vapour is wanted. 
The No. 4 fluid can he more easily tolerated 
because of its extra purity, and to many its odour 
is decidedly pleasant if not excessively employed. 
Daily use of this process is strongly recommended 
when infectious diseases are present or feai*ed, and 
it will be found serviceable in cases of whooiunc- 
cough. The vapour is not at all inflammable 
unless the shovel be made red-hot or held within 
two feet of fire or light, and the fluid will not 
injure carpets ; but it should not be allowed to 
fail upon oilcloths, painted or varnished wood- 
work or furniture. 

N,B . — If any raw carbolic acid should fall on 
the skin, it must he promptly rubbed off with a 
dry cloth, and the aflected parts well rubbed with 
oil. If taken internally by mistake, sweet oil and 
castor oil should be at once administered in large 
doses, and no water used. 
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WESTAfTNSTER AIJTJEY. 

I Tlie public have been not only somewhat 
startled lately, but all true lovers of architec- 
tural beauty and ttntif|uity have been sorely dis- 
mayed at the Report issued on the state of the 
external walls of Westminster Abbey, which are 
declar(;d to be if not exactly absolutely ruinous, 
yet in a fair way to become so, and that at 
no distant period. This <lisastrous intellij^ence, 
comiti" immediately after the statement that the 
central tower of Peterborough Cathedral — another 
of our beautiful ecclesiastical mniiuiuL*nts — was 
in absolute, danger of falling, is certainly siguili- 
cant, and suHiciently distressing. It would appear 
that for a very long period corrosion has been 

g oing on from the pernicious cllects of coal-smoke, 
amp, and frost, and that the external walls are 
in many places said to he ciaten away to such an 
extent that the rubble forming the interior layer 
between the outer and inner walls is in many 
plip,ce8 absolutely visible. This is perfectly true, 
and has been often noticed by the writm*. If 
this is really so to the extent staled, it is quite 
evident that decay has comnionce<l to an alarming ' 
extent, and once begun, "will go on extending its 
ravages, unless immediately checktul by ]U‘ompt 
and energetic measures, such as have been so 
judiciously adopted at Peterborough, where, appa- 
rently, not even a singh*. day was allowed to elapse 
before operations were at once commenced. 

The exterior walls of the Abb<‘y are built of a 
stone which, though remarkable for its resi.staiu*e 
to fire, is certainly not proof against the weather, 
which seems a determined enemy where it has 
the chance ; whilst the interior is entirely of fine 
limestone from PurlHu.*k, cjjiumonly known as 
Purheck marble, and remarkable for its hard- 
ness, and for the fine polish it takes so readily 
and retains so long. The gloiiuus interior is 
happily in a perfectly sound condition, and it 
is only the exterior that requires immediate and 
judicious treatment in order to arrest the steady 
progress of the decay which has undoubtedly 
begun. A large portion — if not indeed nearly 
the whole — of the outer walls will need recasing. 
This i.s a serious matter, because it will of nc‘ces- 
sity involve a vast expense ; but if we do not 
intend to let ourselves be disgraced as a nation 
in the eyes of the whole civilised world, steps 
must immediately^ be taken to save from im- 
pending destruction one of tlie most beautiful 
and most deeply interesting of our historical and 
ecclesiastical monuments. A public subscription 
would very shortly jiroduce the required funds; 
for in a cause so genuine and so national, we 
trust that few 'would be found who would refuse 
to contribute their mite. 

• 

THE GREAT EASTERN. 

It is currently reported that the celebrated 
steamer the Grreat Eastern, the laigest sliip ever 
built, and the grandest vessel afloat, after having 
been put to various incongruous uses, is at last to 
be converted into a collier, and to carry coals 
between London and the Firth of Forth. A 
more complete degradation it is impossible to 
conceive. When tliis magniliceiit ship was first 
' built, the greatest expectations were raised of what 
she was to do, the vast cargoes she was to carry, 
and the thousands of passengers she was to accom- 


modate. But a peculiar sort of ill-luck seemed 
to hang over her from her very launching ; 
accidents and misadventures pursueci her, and she 
never appeared to have been managed with spirit 
or tact by lier owners, or else some strange 
jirejudice must liave existed against her, which ‘ 
operated in her disiavour, or she M'ould sundy 
have been more sought alter by the travelling 
])ublic. After having ruined her original Com- 
pany, they were glad to sell her for one hundred 
and sixty thousand pounds immediately after her 
launch ; and slie ultimately started on her first 
voyage on the 17th of June 1800, with thirty -six 
passc.ngers only. 

Although tliis was viuy successful, yet nothing 
further seems to liave been done until May 
1801, when she ngMiii crossed the Atlantic in 
ten days with a sj)«M‘d of fourteen and a half 
knots per hour. Alic‘r this, she was hired by 
the AVar Ollice, ami carried two thousand troops 
to Quebec with such success that she subsequeutly 
made anotlier trip to America — this time with 
four hundred passengers. And this seems the 
I lust time she was so engaged ; ftjr the next we 
liear of her is her em]»loyinent to lay the great 
Atlantic Cable, a duty for which no vessel alloat 
could approach her, on account of lier vast size. 
After this useful aiul important service, she 
tti>pears to have done notliing more, and for a 
long time was laid up in the Medway, whence 
she reiiiove<l to Milford-Haveii ; and from this 
place she -will — if the rej)(.)i t is true — commence 
her new service as a collier — a Geovdie IJoy, 
capable of carrying twenty thousand tons of coal 
at once. It will he rememhered that this magni- 
ficent ‘collier* is registt‘r(‘d twenty-three thousand 
tons bunlcii, and is seven liundred feet in length, 
eighty-five in breadth, and sixty-one in dejith. 
She is driven by a screw propeller, in addition 
to a pair of vast paddles, eac-Ii furnished with 
separate engines, representing the united power 
of twelve tlumsand horses. Kaeh engine has ten 
boilers, and each boihu’ ten furnaces. Five immense 
funnels and iivtJ masts, twenty boats, including two 
small steamers carried amidships, ten anchors of 
enormous size, with five thousand feet of chain 
cable of un])ree,ediMited magnitude, constituted 
some of the belongings of tliis marvellous .ship. 
It may be added that she was begun 1st May 
187)4, and launched, after much difficulty, in 
January 187)8, but did not make her first voyage 
till June 1860. 

LOVE'S EXCHANGE. 

Titktie is a pleasant void within my hrenst — 

It is the x>lace where once my heart did dwell 
Ere thou hadst stolen it from its peaceful rest 
IJy witchcraft-goodness and by beauty-spell. 

Restore it not, hut let my hlisstul loss 

Be sweet remembrance of my pilfering fair; 

I would esteem it as but leas than dross 
If thou returned it from thy bosom's care. 

Mayhap I did abet thee in the deed — 

My heart without thee were an empty toy ; 

I will not chide if thou but hear me plead, 

0 give mo thine, and great will be my joy. 

Or if, alack, thy heart be given away. 

Grant mine a tomb where thine so lately lay. 

D. H. Kemnedt. 
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V O P U L A R B A N K I N G. 

T'p was said by Lord .Tcdlroy that the «'roatn(»ss of 
a nation and the hapi)iness of its lu'uplc did not 
<k*pend so nineh upon the incv(!as(i of its inilitiiry 
streiij^th, as upon ‘ the spread of banks and the in- 
crease of bankin'^ fiicilitii's.* Takiiij' this view, it is 
a liappy si‘!:n that several continental I'overninents 
liave of late years greatly inii)roved and extendiul 
their banking syateins, whereby incr(»jused banking 
fiicilities have been given to th<‘ir people, which 
again has eneonrage<l their trade and industry. 
Tlie writer having visited some of these countries 
and iiifpiired into the working of their banking 
systems, can speak fr»)m what he has seen there, as 
compared with banking ex])erienco at home ; and 
as it may be interesting to ])arties in this country 
to know what changes have been made in banking 
abroad, we will give a brief but plain and practical 
ilescription of the principal systems, and then the 
reader may judge which is best. 

It is proper to glance at our colonial banks 
first, for they are conductc«l on excellent jirin- 
ciples ; indeeil, they are founded on the good old 
unrestricted Scottish hanking system, so that they 
eaii expand as they retinire. The Australian 
banks have been very successful and enterprising, 
having increased so fast tliat they have doubled 
their assets and their business in the past ten 
yeai's. The Canadian banks have als(^ done good 
service to the Dominion, and given great accom- 
modation to the colonists. AVe have heard some 
emigrant farmers and others say that the bunks 
there are so much more obliging than the hanks 
in the old countiy, that the (Wiadiaii banks 
make Canada a better country for people with 
moderate mi^ans to get on in than tlie ohl country 
is. The fact is our British banks are not popidar 
enough. 

As to the United States, a new system of bank- 
ing was atlopted there, after the war. The 
Nutionlil Banks were then established. There 
are now about two thousand one hundred and 
Bi.\ty-eight of these banks throughout the States, 
60 that banking facilitiea are placed within the 


rt‘ach of all ; and these banks have given a 
wonderful impetus to tlio trade and industries 
of the i^Lates. The National Banks are under 
local boards, so they know whom to trust. There 
have been very few failures of any banks since 
they commenced. Excepting the large banks in 
the cities, the capital of most of the banks is only 
ten thousand pounds. They are allowed to issue 
bank-notes to the amount of nine- tenths of their 
capital, whic-h must be invested in bonds, and 
lodged with the Treasury, as siicmrity for their 
notes. For that privili‘ge they have to pay two 
per cent, per unnum. All National Bank notes 
pass cuiTent over the Union. There are about one 
hundred and forty millions sterling of National 
Bank notes and ‘legal’ tenders or ‘greenbacks* 
in circulation. The Americans think highly of 
their National Banks and their ‘greenbacks,* and 
say they prefer ‘paper* to ‘metal.* 

Tlie French government, like the American, 
made a cliange in their inomdary system after 
their war. They then began to study tlie arts of 
eciuioniy and peace. The Bank of France was 
empowered to substitute its notes for the coin 
which it withdrew from circuhition, and therewith 
paid a consiilijrable portion of tlie German penalty 
in gold. That coin was never missed ; indeed, 
it appeared ns if the adoption of tlie paj^er cur- 
rency, and the more liberal bunking system which 
was then introiluced, helped grtuitly to carry the 
French jieoiile over their dilliciilties, and to start 
them on a new career of peaceful and profitable 
industry. The circulation of the Bank of France 
is now one hundred and twenty millions sterling. 
This largii issue of notes has the effect of encour- 
aging cash payments, whicli is the rule in France. 
It lias been found that when the circulation 
of notes is too much restricted, it drives people 
to deal upon credit. The Bank of France is very 
accomiiiodutiiig. It is the bank of the people ; 
no transaction is too largo for it, and none too 
small. All classes go to it in great numbci's, and 
are civilly served. 

In Germany, banking is also developed to a 
great extent. Banks ore numerous everywhere. 
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and much frequented. Every person seems 
to have a bunk account in Germany as in 
Prance. The Land Banks, for enabling the 
peasantry to buy their farms by instalments, 
and the People's Banks, are peculiar German 
institutions. The People's Banks were organised 
by the recently deceased Dr Schulze of Delitzsch, 
in Saxony. They were begun about a quarter 
of a century ago. They are jissociations of work- 
ing-men, who, upon becoming members, pay 
weekly instalments ; and on the basis of the funds 
paid in, they obtain credit or the loan of money 
from the bank, to enable those who ai-e mem- 
bers to work for themselves or others. Tlicre 
were in 1881, in the German Empire, eighteen 
hundred and eighty -nine People’s Banks. Of 
these, nine hundred and two banks made returns, i 
and their capital was six millions sterling ; 
the savings' deposits above six millions ; private 
deposits, twelve and a half millions ; so that tlic 
credit of these banks stands high. They have 
advanced in loans to the inenibers and to the 
working societies, seventy-four millions sterling. 
By means of these banks, small producers, if 
members, are supplied with capital to work upon, 
but under the superintendence of a Committee. 
They are ihertiby enabled to manufacture goods, 
cither by themselves or in co-operation witli 
other members, and even to compete with large 
capitalists and large manufacturers on equal terms, 
in the markets of the world ; so these banks are 
solving the knotty question how capital jmtl 
labour can co-operate to mutual advjmtage. 

People’s Banks have spread into the neighbour- 
ing countries. In Italy, Signor L. Luzzati began 
the banks thci’c, on the principle of allowing 
noii-iiiembcrs to get the benefits of his banks 
os well as members. In 1881, there wore a 
hundred and sixty-fivc I'eople’s Banks in Italy, 
with one million and three-quarters sterling of 
capital The government ot Italy has ri'com- 
mended the people to place their deposits in these 
banks rather than in the Milan savings-banks, 
as they lend money to the cultivators ami 
others, which encourages industry. 

With these examples of popular hanking before 
us, and taking into consideration the way in which 
banking is carried on .in this country, tlie question 
is : Can any improvement be suggested in the way 
of establishing better banks for the peo])le liere? 
There is a great blank or want of intermediate 
blinks between the large joint-stock banks and 
the savings-banks. We have no banks to corre- 
spond with the People's Banks of Germany, or 
the moderate-sized National Banks of the United 
States. Therefore, there is a large, industrious, 
and respectable class of small-farmers, tradesmen, 
shopkeepers, and others who ore left out in the 
cold. There should be popular banks and bank- 
ing facilities provided for the numerous class of 
small customers who require a bank to deposit 
their savings in, and at the same time to turn 
their little money to the best account ; also, on the 


oilier hand, to accommodate those who may want 
to borrow small sums occasionally for stocking 
their farms or their shops. In plain hingitage, 
banks are wanted to serve the smaller class of 
customers, in the same way as the large banks 
now serve the larger customers. 

Well, supposing a public-spirited party desires 
to get up such a bank on popular principles in 
any town, the first thing to do is to form a respect- 
able and active Provisional Committee, to orga- 
nise and register the bank as a Limited Liability 
Company. Say the capital is fixed at ten thou- 
sand pounds in five-pound shares, one pound per 
share to be paid up ; this would give two thousand 
pounds to begin with, and leave eight thousand 
pounds uncalled, as a guarantee to depositors. 
Then allowing one liiiiKlred pounds for prelimi- 
nary expenses, and oiie-lialf per cent, upon the 
deposits for working expensi.‘s — whicli is more than 
the savings-banks cost — anil suppose, next, that 
the dej)osits come to twenty-five thousand pounds 
the first year ; allow two-aiid-a-half to three per 
cent, for interest on deposits, and charge from 
five to sev(‘n-and-a-half per cent, for loans and 
advances on cash credits and oth(',r securities — it 
may be calculated there would be a clear ])rofit 
of two per cent, on tlie amount of the deposits ; 
which would pay a good dividend, and leave a 
respectable reserve l>esides. Such banks could 
easily be established and made to pay. But 
better still, they can be made a great benefit 
to any coinmimity, provided they are well con- 
ducted. 

Thi're is no reason to doubt such banks would 
be a great success, and would soon sju’ead over 
the country, when once they were started. 
Tlie most im])ortaiit point would be to get a 
good C^ommitUie of inaiiagemeut ; and a respect- 
able gentleman who has a shop or an office 
to act as bank agent, so as to be convenient 
to the ])ub]ic and save expense. It would be 
a desirable situation. It will be worth while 
for business gentlemen to take up these banks in 
their localities. In other places, working men, 
or, wliat is better, a union of different classes, 
may take up these banks in towns. The Com- 
mittees will need to look well after the business ; 
but when it is seen how well Spinning Companies 
and Co-operative Stores are managed, there is 
no fear but People’s Banka could also be managed 
prudently and profitably for the benefit of all 
concerned — and who are not concerned in this 
movement? — which proposes to open banks and 
bring banking facilities to all classes — to those 
with Biniill means on the same terms as to those 
with larger means — to the peasant as well as the 
peer, to the labourer and to the artisan as well 
os to the capitalist. 

Popular banking will enable the people to raise 
themselves to a higher platform, and to a more 
independent position, by the accumulation of the 
savings of industrj^ and the formation thereby 
of great funds of capital in their own banks, at 
the command of the industrious classes themselves, 
upon the most advantageous terms, for the further 
encouragement of industry. The banking laws 
of this country should be relaxed so far as to 
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FALSE, BOTH FAIR. 


tillow bankinj^to be developed here as mucli as 
in our own colonies and otlier countries, so that 
the trade, coiiiuierce, and industry of Britain may 
go on uninterruptedly and prosperously. 


ONE FALSE, BOTH FAIR; 

OR, A HARD KNOT. 

CHAPTER XXXVIIT.— PREPARATIONS. 

Some weeks, few but busy, had elapsed since 
the disastrous termination of the picnic in the 
mountains, and the weather had now become 
decidedly of a wintry character. The blue Welsh 
hill-peaks had put on tlndr crests of spoth'ss 
snow ; and sharp jind frequent frost made the 
hunting days in aistricts lying near the Cambrian 
border to partake a good deal of the nature of 
a lottery. At Sir Timothy’s ultra-hospitable 
mansion, some change's had taken place in the 
muster-roll of tlie numerous giu'sts on whose 
good-will the owner of New Ifatcli relied for 
ail accession to his social importance in the 
ensuing Tiondon season. The DoWtiger Countess 
of Mildboroiigh, for instance, had found her 
chronic rhenmatism so much aggravated by the 
keen air of the AVelsli Marches, that even her 
camel-like patience had given way ; and she had 
insisted, to the disgust of her daughters, the 
Ladies Flora and Celia, in quitting h(*r present 
luxurious quarters for cranqx'd lodgings at 
Torqiiay, and tlie. vicinity of a doctor in 'whom 
she ueiicved. Other ladies had departed, and 
60 had some of the ymmg men ; but fresh 
arrivals bad taken their ]>lac('s ; for the fame of 
Sir Timothy’s cellar, and Sir Timothy’s cook, ami 
Sir Timothy’s jirescrves of pheasants, was too 
widely sprea«l to allow of any fear lest his 
invitations should be neglected. Among tlie 
faithful who remained were, of course. Lord 
Putney and his futiis Achates^ the Honourable 
Algernon March, who was to be, in old-fashioned 
parlance, n^y lord’s ‘best-man’ at the coming 
ceremony, for which elaborate preparations were 
ill progress. 

It was to be a grand w('dding. Lady Barbara 
Montgomery and Lord Putney were of one mind 
in desiring that no expense and no trouble sliouhl 
be sparetl to celebrate the alliance* between two 
.such distinguished Houses with proper pomp. 
There would be triumphal arches of course ; and 
much strewing of flowers, aiul oxen roasted whole, 
and casks of ale set abroach, and bonfires blazing 
on the bill-tops when night should fall, their 
rudely gleam contrasting with the fitful sparkle 
of the fireworks. These and the hell-ringing, 
and certain distributions of gifts to old and 
young, would compose the popular and outdoor 
part of the display. AVilhin doors, tlie more 
airistocratic portion of the exiJected company 
were to be royally entertained at the castle. A 
very reno'wned pur\’'eyor of good cheer had been 
induced to come down personally from London 
to superintend the preliminaries of the wedding 
breakfast, and had pledged his reputation that 
every delicacy not in season should figure at the 
banquet, and that the services of his experienced 
staff should be unstintedly impressed into the 
task of festal decoration. 

The episcopal blessing on the nuptial rite would 


[ not be lacking. The Bishop o{ the diocese had 
promised to officiate at the ceremony, and was 
expected to stay a night or two at Castel V’awr — 
all that a hard-working prelate could be supposed 
to spare from his multifarious duties. His Right 
Reverend Lordship was to be assisted by an 
ecclesiastic of a dilferent grade, and who secretly 
I considered himsedf as a far more important 
liersonage than his titular superior in the hier- 
archy. Nobody, out of a very limited clique, 
had ever heard of Bishop Jackson, ex-private 
tutor, cx-domestic chaplain, next a fashionable 
preacher, and then a courtly canon, before he 
was suddenly pitchforked into a bishopric. 
AVhercas every one had heard of that energetic 
Churchman, the Archdeacon, who dwelt within 
driving distance of the cjistle, and was indeed an 
old fritmd, and some said a former admirer of 
Lady Barbara. Archdeacon Crane, as an active 
and j)Ugiiacious member of the Church militant, 
had cfuil rived to keep his name pretty constantly 
before the public ; and his pamphlets, and his 
contributions to magazine literature, and his 
fiery speeclu's at Congress mid Conference and 
such new-fangled gjitheriiigs, had earned for him 
much newspaper criticism, not always laudatory. 

It was sai<l of the Archdeacon that he rather 
liked to be abused, and beyond question con- 
troversy 'W'as his element, and the dust of battle 
fragrant to his nostrils as to those of Altila. No 
wonder that he despised his Bishop, who was 
certainly tame, ami perhaps flaccid. 

That London court milliners, and those Parisian 
sisters of the craft who hold their heads higher 
still, had set deft fingers and cunning needles to 
work, w^as but natural. But it was whispered 
that the great M. AA’^orth himself, the peerless 
arbiter of tasU*, who usually secludes his serene 
personality in the innermost recesses of Fashion’s 
Temple, had condescended to design the faultless 
wedding-dress of so beautiful a bride os the 
renownetl of Leominst(*r. That Lord Putney, 
the typical aristocratic old bachelor of town club- 
life, sliould Ik* alxuit to be married at last, was 
even enough of itself to awaken interest. But 
that she, so young, so charming, so rich, should 
marry Lord Piitm*.y, fd’ all iiiiaginahle bride- 
grooms, and that immediately biiiorc her right 
to her position and her iin’ome. was to be put to 
the sharp arbitrament of a trial at law, composed 
80 fascinating a programme, that those -wdio had 
not been asked — and their narm; was necessarily 
legion — to the mansion of Sir Timothy and Latly 
Juliana Briggs, envied those who were lodged 
I under the roof of New Hatch ; while the uis- 
' appointed daughters of the Dowager CouiiUjss of 
Mndborough, who, though never asked to be 
bridesmaitls, bad still counted that one wedding 
might lead to another, were very snappish at 
Torquay to female friends of inferior rank, and 
always spoke of Sir Timothy as vulgar, and 
Castel ATawr os a dreary old banacks. 

Lord Putney was the happiest of the happy. 
He gave himself the oddest fiirs of being, os it 
were, a lamb led to the sacrifice, and seemed 
sentimentally to mourn over his floral fetters 
and to bewail the loss of his youthful freedom. 
But he was very proud of his position. His old 
heart could at least throb at the prospect that 
a lovely youug wife would now be by his side, I 
and then the very gossip that floated through | 
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tlie air as to Jjor disputed station lent notoriety 
to him. 

And now Time, witii scythe and hoiir-"lass, 
had swept on, and bron^i^ht about the eve ol the 
eventful marriage morn. At Castel Vawr, the 
few important guests had arrived. Tlicre was 
the Duke of Snowdon, farmer-like, but estimable, 
and with an odd sort of sense of his own great 
position that now and again lent weight to his 
wolds, and caused people to forget his homely 
features and slouching gait. There was the 
handsome young Duchess ; and a younger brother 
of the Duke, Lord William Hill, of Avhom it may 
be said that he was eminently useful, always 
there when required, and never in the way when 
not wanted — a model cadet, whose vocation in 
life it was to be younger brother to His (Irace. 
Also arrived another visitor, Adolphus, present 
Marquis of Leominster, who wore his fireiiew 
honours V(;ry meekly, but who had been chtisen 
as the most approjiriate pe.i’son to give away the 
bride. And tneii there was the Bishop, who w;ls 
always as unused to liis new mitre as poor J)«)lly 
Montgommy — long a butt of unrcs])ectivft young 
wags in the club Biiioking-rooiii — to bis new 
strawb(UTy-leavod coronet, and who, like the 
Marquis, fle(‘med tacitly to beg every one’s i)ar<lon 
for the lofty station to which he liad been pro- 
iiiote<l. A pink-faced prelate was Bishop Jackson, 
an eminently ‘safe’ man, in ministerial language, 
and one whose dread of polemics was akin to the 
horror some men entertain of hydrophobia. 
Altogether, the party was complete, ami every 
preparation for the happy day that was so soon 
to dawn ha<l been mado. To-iuoi*row was to 
witness the espousals of the Bight Ifon. Geoi*ge 
Augustas Viscount Bulney, and (.'lure, Mar- 
chioness of Leominster. All was ready ; and 
every licart, save one, in (’aslel Vawr beat 
lightly and hopefully in anticipation of the 
morrow. 

THE ISLE OF MAY AND ITS BIBDS. 

BY A LIGHTHOUSE KEEPER. 

It is indeed interesting t<i lovers of nature to 
peruse the many instructive books and articles, 
now HO ii-equeiitly brought before the public, 
regarding our birds both at home and abroad. 
On our lonely isolattal home— for diiring the 
winter mouths at leiist it merits the apijellation, 
though only removed about a score of miles 
from busy centres to the west and north, namely, 
Edinburgh and Dundee — very few would ima- 
gine we are visited and cheered by tlie Right 
of BO many specimens of the feathered creation. 
In what follows, I have endcavoiP’cd to give a 
siinjde sketcli of them, and hope it may iiitei’est 
your readers. But in the firat place, I will give 
a short description of the isle. 

The Isle of May is situated at the mouth of 
the Firth of Forth, an estuary which divides the 
county of Fife from the Lothians. It is four 
and a lialf miles from Grail, or I may say 
tlie East Neuk, on the north shore of Fife ; 
and nine miles from Dunbar on the south 
shore ; and lies north and south, being nearly 
two miles long by a quarter of a mile broad 


on an average. Near the centre stands the light- 
house, a very substantial building, erected in 
18UJ, an indispensable .boon to the storm-tossed 
mariner. In early years of ecclesiastical liistoiy, 
the isle was known as a seat of religion, and a 
great resort of the recluse, and has tlie i-uins of 
St Adrian’s Chapel, erected in the thirteenth cen- 
tury. At one time*, it was more or less inhabited 
by fishermen, but now only by those connected 
with the lighthouse. There is nm'tlier tree nor 
bush of any description to afford shelter from tlio 
many fierce gales to which the isle is exposed ; 
nothing but here and there the meagre shelter 
of some projecting rock. Along the east side, the 
sliore is low ; but the west for the most part is 
pi*rpeiidicular cliffs. Winter with ite storms has 
charms to some, when one is almost irresistibly 
drawn out of doors to battle with the wind and 
driving spray, till, umlcr the lee of some sheltering 
rock, the sea can be viewcMl in wildest fury ; but, 
like most 2je(>2)le, wo are glad when gc*nial spring 
shows Higns of its apiwoacli. May an»l June are 
the iiioiitbs wlioii the isle is most beautiful, the 
sea-pinks being then in full bloom, and spmidiiig 
their delicious fragrance around. On a clear day, 
a grand vi(‘W is got from the May. To the south, 
St Abb’s H(?ad, the green fields of East Lothian, 
an<l the Laininernioor Hills, are seen ; while as 
the tirth narrows, Tantallon Castle, Bass Bock, 
and North Berwick, seem iUily half the distance 
which they really are. To the westward, Inch- 
keith, Caitoii Hill, and Salisbury Crags are 
descried, as well as tlie many fisbiiig towiis and 
villages of fruitful Fife. To the north, the coast 
an<l hills of Forfarshire, and even of Kincardine, 
appear in the. distance. 

No doubt we owe the abundance of our featbered 
visitors to bidng sitimted on the highway of migra- 
tion, great numbers iiuikiiig the May a resting- 
place both oil arriving at and leaving our slioi*es, 
but moi\‘. especially after their fatiguing flight 
across the North Sea, The birds that breed on the 
island first claim our attention, as they are most 
interesting and in their merriest mood, some of 
them also remaining all the year round. The 
rock and meadow ])ipits — with their local names 
of sea-lark and iiiosse,lii*o|-)er — ai’c first entitled to 
notice. A few of the fornier remain during 
winter, but tlie greatest numbers of both kinds 
arrive in March. They biiihl in the edge of a 
grassy bank, or und<u' the low shelf of a rock ; and 
by their incessant ‘cheep,’ ‘cheep,* and flitting 
from rock to rrx’k, one can tell when he is iieai* 
the nest, though it is not easily ft)und. The 
wlieatears also arrive in IVfarch, but not in great 
numbers, and take 2>o«.sessi(ui of disused rabbit- 
boles, where they build their nests, soinetinies os 
far inside as two feet. They remain for about 
six iiioiitlis ; ancl are handsome birds ; therefore, 
very welcome visitors. A few blackbirds remain 
during the year, but moi’e arrive before nesting- ' 
time. In the absence of tlieir general nosting- 
2dace — a thick bush or tree — they must ncconi- 
modate themselves to the situation, so build in 
various places, generally in the same place every 
year, and sonietimcs twice a year. I nave found 
their nest in clefts of the rock close to the sea, 
in a steep grassy bank, and on the ground in a 
tuft of nettles. Regularly os breeding-time ap- 
proaches, these birds ore heard pealing fbrtli their 
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charming song, in the cai-ly morning, from the 
highest attainable eminence. During the year, 
we ai’e visited by Hocks of starlings, which some- 
times remain for weeks, at other times only for 
a (lay. A good many breed on the face of the 
cliffs, but always out of reach. A few wag- 
tails arrive about the same time as the wheatears, 
and nestle in the vicinity of a loch near the centre 
of the isle ; and also a f(iw pairs of the greater 
redpole or rose-linnet, which build in a grassy 
baiiK, or in a tuft on the ground. 

With the exception of the seabij-ds, which I 
will notice presently, the above arc all that breed 
on the isle. In August and September, great 
numbers of robins, golden-crested wrens, tits, 
bramblings, and a few common wj'(ms ancl 
dunnocks or hedge-sparrows, lUTive. In Sep- 
tember 1882, the two species first mentioned 
were very numei'ous, and I’cmained a long time, 
many of the robins dying, and tlie gold-crests 
so tame as to be caught by the hand. A very 
few robins, common wrens, and dunnocks nunain 
during winter, leaving in Marc.h to breed else- 
where. During September and Octob(*r, many 
redwings, ring-ousels, woodcocks, siskins, green- 
linnets, and a few song- thrushes, visit the isle. 
With south-east or easterly winds and haze in 
October, woodcocks in greater or lesser numbers 
never fail to arrive, nn<i for a short time afford j 
excellent sport. In the first week of October 1882, 1 
a good many arrived, accompanied by bund reds 
of redwings and some o\vls, and remained for 
FoiiKi ilayvS. On arrival, the woodcocks are ni 
high condition ; but if they remain any length of 
time, soon fall off. An unusually late arrival 
took place in Deiieniber last, daring the heavy 
snowstorm. Solitary specimens of the couimon 
snipe and jack-siiijie occur all the winter, hut 
are more numerous in frosty weather. 

Ill November to January, fieldfares come in 
giHiat flocks, some remaining for weeks. Very 
in.'uiy Jlocks of larks and snow-huntings or snow- 
llakes come and go from September to March ; 
and at tiincw, flocks of golden-plover and lapwings. 

Many of the lurks and redwings, attracted by 
the liglit, kill or injure tlnmiselves by Hying 
against the lantern of the lighthouse. Dimng 
the winter months, if the weather is not too 
stormy, curlews in great numbers come every 
evening from Fife, where they go to feed in the 
daytime. On a quiet night, they make the island 
resound with their whistling and screaming. A 
few larks and thrushes, as well as the resident 
pipits, fall victims to hawks and falcons, some of 
which occasionally visit us. 

All the above-mentioned specic^s, with the 
exception of the snipe, as a rule come in flocks ; 
but single pairs, or sometimes individuals of the 
following, remain for weeks in the spring and 
autumn, namely, chaffinch, redstart, yellow bunt- ; 
ing, reed bunting, whiindiat, stonecdiat, yellow \ 
wagtail, and lesser redpole — all birds of hand- i 
some plumage. In the autumn also, the usual 
freejuenters of copses and h(?dgcrows, blackcaps, 
chitfehaffs, and white-throat warblers, and d(»ubt- 
less otliers of the genus. Hit about with no other 
cover than a few nettles, or that aflbrded by 
the patches of potatoes or turnips, and at times 
trill forth their beautifully modulated notes. 
Swallows, too, are frequent visitors during their 
stay in Britain ; while the cuckoo seldom fails to | 
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make himself heaixl during the season ; and I 
have caught the landrail or corncrake here at 
different times in April and even in August. 
Solitary individuals of the hooded ci’ow, rook, and 
jackdaw, visit here, and remain for short periods ; 
young lambs have at tinuis fallen victims to the 
lirst-meiitioned species. Very rare visitors are 
the common hiinling and the house-spaiTow, these 
occurring not oviir once or twice in a year ; but 
several species seldom seen in Scotland, have 
recently been procured on the May Island ; among 
these may be meutioiuid the blue-throated warbler, 
being, I am told, its first occuiTcncc in Scot- 
land, and third or fourth in Britain. Apart from 
the regular migrants, tlujse rare stragglers arrive 
with eastcily gales. Some of the finch tribe may 
rest while passing, or arrive with W(*sterly or 
local breezes ; and, finding sufficient food, remain 
for some time. It is indeed wonderful, con- 
sidering the limited extent of this loncdy isle, 
how the large numbers of starlings, larks, and 
thrushes, remaining for weeks, find a supply 
of food ; hut except in the winter of 1878-7y, 
very few have died here, to my knowhjdge. 
During that severe winter, many larks, &c., were 
found dead. 

Seven different kiiuls of seabirds breed here, 
for the most part on the perpendicular cliffs 
bordering the west siile of the island. The most 
numerous are the common guillemots, or, as they 
are more generally called, marrots or scouts. 
They make several preliminary visits during 
February and March, often in greater numbers 
than ultimately stop to breed, but do .not remain 
for the season until about the middle of April. 

1 think that between two and three thousand 
is about the number that remain to breed. 
Altbcjugh they seem very social and friendly, 
scor(*H c»f them sitting close logetlier on the same 
shelf, I liave watched a pair light for about ten 
minutes for the possession of a coveted ledge. 
They make no nest, the femahj dejiositiug one 
egg on th(5 hare shelf of the rock, sitting veiy 
close on it, even refusing to leave though struck 
with stones, but sits croak, croaking, or ‘swearing* 
as it is termed, at tlie same time becking and 
bowing and guarding her egg. If they are hastily 
compelled to fly, many of the eggs tumble down, 
on the rocks, and are broken. The razor-bills 
come about the same time as the guillemots, but 
not in such numbers ; and generally choose a 
breeding-phuie a little above tliem, in a bole or 
(deft of the rock, where their eggs are nvjre secure, 
tliongh often these can be g(jt from the top of 
the cliffs. A number of puffins or taiiimle- 
norics — I think about thirty or fort}- pairs — 
arrive next. These make a rude sort of nest with 
a little grass in crevices or wide fissuriis of the 
cliffs. Tliey burrow in the grassy banks like 
rabbits, where they seem to (Jiijoy themselves 
together, but do not apparently nestle in them. 
Some hundrtids of kittiwak(‘8 also breed at the 
same place, but build a very Bu])stantial nest, in 
which they deposit three or four eggs. Thi‘y are 
by far the noisiest of tlie inhabitants, ever 
rending the air with their kittiwaking, as if to 
entreat intruders to ‘ get away,* ‘ get away.* 
For the L'lst two seasons, a single pair of cor- 
morants have remained, and bred in a cave in 
the cliffs ; and eider-ducks breed here during 
the season, most of them arriving in March. 
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! The nests are found all over the inland, and arc 
much sou^dit after for the sake of the eggs, which 
are very little inferior to those pf the domestic 
fowl, if the nest is undisturbed, they lay five 
or six eggs ; but I have never known them to 
continue laying after some of tlie eggs were 
removed, as is said to occur in some places. If 
tlie first nest is pilfered, they nestle elsewhere ; 
but the second brood does not generally exceed 
two or three. The male birds leave in June and 
July, the females mnaining longer; but flocks 
visit us now and again during the winter. A pair 
of oystei’rcatchers breed annually on the north 
point of the island, depositing four eggs in a small 
hole scraped on some dry hillock, and by tlieir 
screaming and endeavouring to draw intruders 
from their nest, much rcsenible the lapwing. 
They used to arrive in April, and leave again 
in July, but last year the pair remained all 
winter. 

The above are all that breed ; but ab(3ut tliirty 
or forty shags and cormorants inhabit the island 
all the winter, roosting on tin*- cliffs at night. 
They depart for their iishing-grouml soon after 
daybreak, at which time I liave seen upwards 
of forty leave in one flock, h^or the most part, 
they fish to the north of the island, whence they 
return in the afternoon or evening, singly, or hy 
twos or threes. The great northern diver, black 
guillemot, and little auk, are also occasionally 
seen during the winter months ; and gannets from 
the Bass Rock fish at times in the vicinity, but 
mostly in August and September. Of the duck 
tribe, in addition to the eiders, the number 
depends much on the severity of the winter ; but 
the common wild-duck, teal, sheldrake, and long- 
tailed duck, are the species most generally seen. 
A few herons visit in the autumn, and remain 
for some time ; and the redshank and common 
sandpiper are liere all winter. Great flocks of 
gulls assemble generally in the early part of the 
year, or when the herrings arrive in the Firth ; 
for the most part they belong to the herring 
and lesser black-backed species. Though very few 
arc seen during the day, they arrive in great 
numbers towanls evening, to rest for the night 
on or in the lee of the island. 1 have seen skuas 
and terns here at different time*^, and the fork- 
tailed petrel has more than once occurred. Sca- 
birtls very seldom strike the lantern, as they are 
thought to do, only one instance having occurred 
here for the past five years. 

Such is a short description of the feathered 
visitors to our island home, and more could yet 
be told regariUng them. But go out, every lover 
of nature, into the fields, wuo<1h, and waters — 
nature’s ever open book — and see and judge for 
yourselves ; and be assured yem will obtain true 
Knowledge, health, and enjoyiiieiit to the full. 
Certainly, all have not the same .'idvantagos, time, 
or opportunity ; but many an hour may be 
usefully and pleasantly spent by those situated 
as we arc, in observing and studying the living 
objects around. At several lighthouse stations, 
notes are taken of all birds arriving at or seen 
passing, in behalf of a Committee appointed by 
the British Association to invcstig.itc into the 
migration of birds in connection with meteore- 
logical ijhenomeua ; and such observations have 
proved very interesting here, although it is to 
be regretted some stations do not take the trouble 


to report. There is always sometliing to learn 
in Jiature ; and all should try and contribute, 
be it ever so little, to our Knowledge of her 
works. 
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Fon some davs past, there had been a talk of 
George and Evelyn riding up to ‘the hills,* to 
call on some, friends who lived at Belvidere, and 
to give George an opportunity of seeing some of 
the mountain scenery for which the parish of 
St Andrews is so justly famed. Something, 
however, had always occurred to prevent the 
r(3alisalioii of the project. But Lime was fleeting ; 
the November ‘sea'?oiis* were at hand. Already 
the light ciiTiis clouds, which the negroes designate 
‘ rain-seeds,* were to be seen in the morning sky. 
Already, towards eviming, the air was growing 
thick with vapour ; and at nights, the swarms of 
mosrpiitoes and flies were, as George expressed it, 
‘more than human nature could hear.* If the 
trip to ‘the hills’ was to take place at all, it was 
incumhent that it should be got over before ‘the 
gullies w’Dre down.* Whem the mountain brooks 
had b(‘,come ragmg torrents, when the dry water- 
courses had 1 become broad and swiftly-flowing 
rivei’s, wlieii the daily rains were falling like solid 
sheets of water, travelling was dillicult even in 
the plains. Amongst the hills, it was not to be 
thought of. 

‘I would not delay another day, if I were 
you, George ! ’ said Mrs Durham at breakfast that 
morning. ‘We *11 start Mannie with the ponies 
to the Gardens now. You and Evelyn can follow 
in the carriage later. Once you get in among 
“ the bush,** you won’t need to f(*ar the sun. You 
will be at Ikdvidere in time for afternoon tea ; and 
you can ride home again in the cool of the 
evening.* 

They started, therefore, after lunch ; Evelyn 
in her gray riding-habit and black hat ; George 
•eiiuippcul with spurs and gaiters, and carrying a 
heavy hunting-crop in his hand. A little above 
the village of Gardens, they left the carriage. 
Evelyn mounted hi^r fat old pony Jack ; George 
bostrid old Bluiulerhore, a iamous hill-pony, that, 
after having been owikmI by a succession of 
governors, judges, and other liigh ollicials, had 
now become the property of Mi’s Durham of 
Prospect Gardens. It was a steep though lovely 
ride. A road tliere eould swircely be said to be. 
But a mountain trade, paved by the hard soles 
of many generations of negroes, and the hoofs of 
the liorses and mules of the country-people who 
daily brought down tlieir coffee and bread-kind 
to sell at Kingston market, showed the route. 
And if, nt times, there were great travelling 
bouldei’s in the path to he circumvented, and tiny 
trickling rivulets to be crossed ; or a fallen branch 
of bamboo to be sti'pperl across ; or bits of the 
rock, worn by mudi traflic into the semblance of 
miniature staircases, to be climbed ; or a rustic 
bridge, spanning tlie scene of some recent land- 
slip, to be gingerly traversed — these and such-like 
obstacles only tidderl a zest to the journey, whilst 
they heightentKl a thousandfold the pictiiresque- 
ness of the sceiio. And then, the marvellous 
setting of the picture ! — the arching fringe of 
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bamboos that bordered the path, the checkered 
sliadows falling acroas the roadway, the banks of 
maiden-hair fern and begonia growing by its aides, 
the tree-ferns at intervals on its margin — was 
there ever a wood-walk more like a poet’s dream, 
more meet for lovers’ talk, more adapted for the 
irce thrust and parry, the mutual interchange of 
youthful joys and sorrows ! 

It was the influence of the scenery that pro- 
voked the conversation which ensued — there 
could be no doubt of that. Nothing but it could 
have induced George to lay bare the secret recesses 
of his heart. And if any middle-aged reader 
haply doubts the assertion, let him appeal to his 
own memory for its corroboration. Let him 
ask himself, looking across the table to her who 
sits opposite to him, whether he would ever 
have been able to summon up courage to put 
the momentous question, if nature, that wise 
counsellor, that sympatlictic ally, had not come 
to his aid on that eventful day ? It was that 
quiet wood-shaded nook on the Thames, that 
solitary crevice between two over-shadowing rocks 
by the seashore, the gentle murmur of the waves 
on that sandy beach, that lonely hi 11- 1 op, the 
ruins of that deserted castle by the Khine, the 
placid music of that mountain brook, the plash 
of that moss-grown fountain in tho.se iinfiXMpiented 
gardens, that armed his voice with strength to 
make the fateful demand. And when he had 
obtained tlie answer that he sought — the answer 
that he hoped for, yet scarcely ventured to 
expect- -was it not kind nature that congratulated 
him the first, and with its thousand voices spread 
abroad the joyful intidligeiicc, till rock and shore, 
river and mountain, wood and forest, seemed to 
echo and reverberate with his joy ! 

It was not, indeed, till their return journey 
that George yielded to the powerful promptings 
of the voice of nature ; and when at length his 
lips were unlocked, the result was scarcely such 
as to justify the expectation of even u qualified 
success. Imleed, tlic conversation began with 
something very like a quarrel. 

‘I say, Evelyn,’ said George abruptly, *is there 
anything between you and Captain HillyanH’ 

‘ Between me an<l Captain Hillyard ! ’ she re- 
peated with surprise. ‘I don’t understand you, 
George.’ 

‘1 thought T was plain enough,’ he replied •with 
ill-concealed bitterness. 

* I’crhaps you were, George. But I fail to see I 
either why you should ask me this, or what gives | 
you the right to put the question.’ 

*0h, if that IS the way you wish to take it, 
I have no difficulty in giving you an answer. 
1 asked becaiise I thought you seemeil put out 
when the children mentioned his name this 
morning ; and as fijr my right to ask, i ’m your 
cousin, and 1 think that ’s title enough.’ 

‘ I was put out, I admit,* replied Evelyn ; 

* though why, I ’m sure I don’t know. Children 
are constantly saying disagreeable things ; they 
do it to torment. Of course, it is very silly 
to he annoyed by them, but one can’t help it 
always.* 

‘ But is it true, Evelyn ? * 

* Is what true 1 * 

‘That you correspond with liim 

‘ Of course, it is true. Wliy shouldn’t I ? He 
is one of our most intimate friends. I have a 
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whole draw-erful of his letters,’ she added with 
a young girl’s innocent malice. 

‘ You keep his letters, then ? ’ 

‘I keep yours too, George,’ she said, smiling 
upon him. 

‘ But that *s different I *m your cousin.’ 

‘Oh, no doubt, it’s difterent ; but for the 
matter of that, 1 keep all letters.’ 

‘I wish you’d burn mine, then,’ he answered 
cynically. ‘ I ’ve no particular desire to have my 
letters tied up along with those of that fellow.’ 

‘ Why, George, how cross you are ! What 
has poor Captain Hillyard done to oftend you? 
I thought you said he •wasn’t half a bad fello'w, 
after you had mot him the other night at the 
Governor’s ; and 1 was so pleased to hear you 
say so, biicaiise we are all so fond of him at Pi’ospect 
Gardens.* 

George flicked his pony testily with his riding- 
whip. ‘1 don’t see anything so particularly 
attractive about him. lie’s pleasant enough 
for a soldier, 1 daresay ; and no doubt,’ he added, 
‘he’s no end of an Adonis among the ladies. 
I’d likt‘ to see what sort of a figure he’d cut 
in Loudon, though ; he’d soon find his level 
there.* 

* And his level would be % * 

George slirugged his shoulders. 

‘1 think you are very unjust to Captain Hill- 
yard, George,’ said Evelyn with rising colour. 

‘ A gentleman is always recognised as a gentleman 
wherever he goes, and Captain Hillyard is quite 
a gentleman. Besides, I don’t think you should 
speak to me in this way about him. I have 
told YOU that he is one of our most intimate 
friemfs.’ 

‘ And likely, no doubt, to be still more intimate 
than he is,* said George. 

‘ I hope so,’ replietl Evelyn calmly. 

They rode on in sdence for a space, and then 
George returned to the charge. ‘All the same, 
Evtdyn,’ he said, ‘you have not answered my 
question.’ 

‘ What question ? ’ she asked, coldly. 

‘ I asked if there was anything between you and 
Captain Hillyard.’ 

‘Once for all, George,’ she replieil with warmth, 

‘ that is not a question that 1 tliink you have any 
right to ask me.’ 

‘And once for all, Evelyn,* he answered, ‘I 
liave told you I liave that right. I ’m your cousin 
— 3 "our nearest male relation, Evelyn.’ 

‘ Then you are presuming on your relationship, 
George,* she answered hotly. 

‘ i don’t think I am. 1 do care for you, Evelyn,* 
he added, in a somewliut lower tone ; ‘ and you 
know, if I could do anything to promote your 
happiness, I should gladly do so.’ 

‘ITou take a curious way of showing your 
interest in me, then. Do you think you are 
promoting my haj>pine8s by saying all sorts of 
disagreeable things r 

‘ If I have done so, I am sorry for ity and I 
beg your pardon. But I don’t think the question 
1 asked was one which I was not entitled to 
ask.’ 

‘But indeed it wo*,’ she said, still in anger. 
‘No one, excepting my own mother, had a right 
to ask me any such thing.* 

‘I told you, Evelyn,* he said earnestly, ‘if I 
asked it, 1 meant no impertinence.* 
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‘You pay so now ; luit*— 

‘But it "is true, Kvelyn. If I difl not care for 
you — more even than a cousin — I should not have 
said a word on the subject. I asked you, and 

I ask you still, Evelyn, because * He hesitated 

for a moment, and then he added : ‘ Because I 
love you ! * 

Evelyn’s face became pale, but she did not 
speak. 

‘Because I love you, Evelyn,’ he continued; 

‘and because Evelyn, my darlin^ ! ’ he said 

with passion, ‘will you be my wife?* He drew 
his horse’s head nearer to her ; but she moved 
hers away from him. 

‘No, no!* he cried, poizing hold of her horse’s 
bridle. ‘Answer me, Evelyn I* 

But she only shook her head. 

‘Evelyn, say you love me! I I:now you love 
me ! ’ he added with all a lover’s impetuosity. 
‘Say you will be my wife 1 * 

‘I don’t know,* she murmured. ‘ O Oeorge, 
don’t let us speak about such tliim^s ! We have 
been so happy since you came. Wliy should we 
change ’ 

He did not let her complete her sentence. ‘Yes, 
Evelyn,’ he said, interrupting ; ‘Just so happy, 
that we must never, never part 1 Evelyn ! ’ he 
cried, laying hold of her hand, ‘say you will 
be my wife ! * 

‘ I cannot, I cannot!* she answered. ‘0 (Icorgc, 
don’t ask me ! ’ 

She struggled to release her hand ; but he held 
it within his own as in a vice. ‘Evelyn,’ he 
replie<l, ‘you must answer me! Why should it 
not be ? Why shouhl you not marry me ? Can 
you not love me, even a little i ’ he sai<l. 

‘ I do ; you know I do, (rcorge. 1 have always 
loved you — loved you dearly — as a cousin.’ 

‘As a cousin ! ’ he sneered. 

‘There is no one I love better— no one,’ sbe 
said — ‘ and there never will be ! But, O Get)rgc, 
spare me ! Be generous ! Let us coiitinue os we 
are. Why should we change?’ 

‘No!’ he said bitterly; ‘that can never be. 
You say you love me, and yet you refuse to be 
my wife ! ’ 

‘ I have never thought about marriage ; I have 
never thought of you e.\cept as a cousin. I am 
too young to think about anything else. 1 shall 
not be eigliteeii till Christmas Day.’ 

‘Your own mother was married younger than 
that. Evelyn, if you refii.se me now, we can never 
be the same to each other again ! * 

’riic girl dropped her veil— her tears were 
falling fast now. 

‘ Never the same again ! ’ be repeated. 

They w’ere fast nearing the end of their ride. 
At their feet lay the Hope River, ba.sking in the 
pale light of the setting sun. Through the. breaks 
in ‘the bush,’ they could discover the shingled 
roofs of the houses. The heat of the day wtis 
over; the ‘dove’s twilight’ hud begun. Already 
the decivasing light was assuming the duskier 
shades of the raven’s wing. In a few minutes 
mure the night would be upon them. 

‘ And if it can never be, Evelyn,* he went on, 
‘ the sooner we part the better ! ’ 

Still on they rode side by side without ex- 
changing a word. It was quite dark now, and 
the path was scarcely distinguishable. The firet 
stars were ‘ sprinkling the sky ; ’ the first fircliies 


were flitting out and in amongst the black foliage 
of the bamboos that bordered the side of the 
road. A thick dew was falling too ; the horses’ 
manes were wet with it. As for George, he felt 
chilled through and through to the bone. 

‘ Ah ! ’ he said, with a sigh, os they emerged 
upon the high-roa<l at length, ‘ I am glad we are 
out of the wood ; I can see the carriage lamps 
on the road before us. But ' 

‘ Georye, ! ’ said Evelyn, suddenly bringing her 
horse over beside his and slipping her hiuid into 
her cou.sin’s. 

‘ ITow late you are, chiblren ! ’ said Mrs 
Durham, coming out to the porch to meet them. 
‘ Have you enjoyed your ride ? ’ 

‘I have never had a more delightful — and if 
I live to a thousand, I shall never forget this 
day ! * replied her nephew. 

‘That’s right!’ she said, kissing her daughter 
as she alighted from her horse. ‘And Evelyn, 
1 ’ve a pi(‘ce of new.s for you. Captain Hillyard 
has been here, and tells me that he is engaged 
lo Miriam Da Costa. — Now, run both of you, and 
dress. Dinner will be ready in less than half an 
hour.’ 

VIIL 

In the lives of all men, and of all women also, 
there are, tracts of time, of greater or less extent, 
that have no history. Some are haf)py, some are 
unhnp])y. Most of them are indifferent. Like 
low-lyiiig valleys between two mountain peaks, 
they serve to accentuate the events which pre- 
cede and Buccead them. On one of these, George 
wa.s now about to enter. It lasted till the week 
before Christmas. It was the happiest period of 
his life. It was the flowery crown of Evelyn’s. 
Their days glided by as the days were wont to 
gli.le, 

When Man was young, and Life vras epic. 

.Tamaica became, for the nonce, an Arcadia ; 
George and Evelyn were Daphnis and CJhloe. 
Longus liimself might have found a subject for 
bis pen in the pure, the faithful, and the cloudless 
loves of the cousins. But for his diary — a diary 
kept negligently and irregularly, as the diaries 
of happy lovers generally are, but which, in long 
after-years, came to be regard(*d by him as the 
most precious of all his earthly possessions — 
George could never liave told how tnis time was 
passed. Day succeeded day, week followed week, 
and each was brighter and happier and more 
pleasure-fraught than its predecessor. One night 
there was a great ball at Queen’s House, given 
in George’s honour, at which Evelyn, dressed in 
white, with eucharis in her hafr, and pearls 
round her neck, was the belle and the (pieen. 
One day there was a garden-party at the Chief 
Justice’s, and dancing in a marquee to the 
stirring strains of the band of the Second West ; 
and here npin Evelyn bore off the palm from 
all competitors. Another day the excitement 
was the arrival of a telegram from Lady Durham, 
in which she congratulated her son on the excel- 
lence of his choice. Thei*e were entries of dinner- 
parties innumerable ; for all the plains had deigned 
to approve the engagement, ana were anxious to 
show their approval in the orthodox manner. 

Then came ‘the seasons,’ when all festivities 
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perforce ceased, and George, almost entirely j 
confined to the house, was lain to confess to his j 
journal that he ate too much, slept too much, 
could get no exercise, and was feeling bilious 
and out of sorts. But the rains passed away, 
and amusements of all kinds began again — 
dinn(ir-parties, dances, and at-homes, kettletlrums, 
luncheons, and balls. Every day had its function. 
It almost seemed as if the plains had taken it 
into their head that Jamaica hospitality w«'is on I 
its trial, and that they were determined to vindi- 
cate its claim to be socially as well as physically 
the Queen of the Antilles. 

‘It’s as bad as London in the season,* wrote 
George in his journal. ‘It is a never-ceasing 
round of gaiety and di8sij)ation. Evelyn says it 
is all meant out of civility to me. But some- 
times I would gladly dispense with the compli- 
ment. 1 am feeling the heat a good deal. All 
the blood in my body seems collected in my 
head. I have not got over my thirst yet. I 
drink all day — anything 1 can lay my hands on. 
But lemonade — the juice of twt) or three limes 
squeezed into a tumbler of water, sweetened, and 
with a big lump of ice in it — is the best of all.* 

It had been decided, after numberless family 
councils and much eominunication both by tele- 
graph and by letter with Lady Durham at 
l)eei)dale, tlmt George and Evelyn were to be 
married in England ; and as tlu*ro was really no 
reason why the ha])piness of the lovers should 
be delayed, Mrs Durham had <letermined that 
she and her daughters should go home with 
Gc'orge ; and that as soon as Evelyn’s trousseau 
could be got ready, the marriage should tsike 
place. But his aunt was resolved that George 
should adhere to his original intention, and spend 
liis Christinas in Jamaica. Christinas Day was 
EveJyn’s bii-tlnhay ; and Mrs Durham designed to 
celebrate the double event with a dinner and 
a ilance, which sliouhl not only be a return for 
all the attention shown to Geoi-ge by ‘the dwellers 
in the plains,’ but a sort of otlieial announcement 
of her (laughter’s approaching luarriagci. 

As (Christmas-tide approached, ]\irs Durham’s 
time was mueli occupi(;d. Not only were there 
the, preparations for her ball to be made ; but the 
arrangements for her contemplated ‘trip off’ 
neeessit;ited many visits to Kingston and mucli 
tMjiisultation with attorneys and solicitors. The 
cousins were coiise(piently left very much to 
themselves. 

It liappened that Mrs Durham liad occasion to 
visit a small property of hers called Blairudam 
Castle, about eleven or twelve miles frt»ni 
Kingston ; and as the Falls of the Manmi(*e River 
had to be passed on the way, it was determined 
to make a picnic of the excursion, to give George 
the chance of seeing the only waterfall in Jamaica. 
The morning of the expedition bi*oke bright and 
clear. The lieat was great ; but a fresh ‘ Rock ’ 
wind — lociilly known by the name of ‘the Doctor’ 
— was blowing, and prevented it from being 
oppressive. The cavalcade started, shortly after 
breakfast, in two ‘macliines.* In the first were 
]\lrs Durham and lier two younger daughters. 
In the other — a single buggy, drawn by two 
stubborn mules, with Mannie" the underf^'oom 
hanging on to the knifeboard behind — a regular 
‘planter’s turn-out,* as Mrs Durham called it — 
were George and Evel}Ti. 


For the first seven miles of the journey, follow- 
ing the course of the Windward Road and 
passing Rock Fort, where the convicts from the 
Peniteiiitiary, under charge of boatswains armed 
with loaded rifles, were at work on the limestone 
((uarries, they emerged upon a shingly beach, 
bordered with bulrushes and the broad-lcavetl 
seaside grape. Then came a stretch of white 
road, hedged with gigantic cactus and pnckly- 
pciars ; then a dry river to be traversed ; then 
anothcT stretch of dazzling road ; then another 
dry river, and so on, till they reached the little 
roadside tavern where their mountain-ponies 
awaite‘d them. Entering ui>on a mountain gorge, 
through which flowed the impetuous Mamiiice 
River, they rode on for a couple of miles farther. 
The road, or rather track, crossed and recrossc^d 
the stream no less than seven times in the 
most eccentric manner, according ns the one side 
or the other of the bank bad been least eaten 
away by the late November floods. At one 
tim(», tht‘. travellers bad actually to wade tlieir 
way through the rough bed of the mountain 
torrent, picking their ships between bl( 3 cks of 
limestoiKi us large as boulders on some wild 
Highland moor. 

For the first mile or so, there was nothing very 
particular (iither in the scenery or the vegelatioiL 
Tile fan-like thatch palm was common. The 
corato or ukx?, with its spike of sweet-scented 
flowers — from which, tradition relates, the idea 
of the candhisticks in the Jewish tabernacle was 
derived — liourished luxuriantly. A few llianas 
hung down from the cliffs ; and maidem-hair 
and the flowering fern showed fresh and green 
in shady nooks amongst the rociks. But as they 
advanced farther into the heart of the monntiins, 
they felt as if getting into tlui grip of a vice. 
The walls of tlie gorge narrowed, and became 
sheer-down precipices, almost bai’e of V(»rdiire, 
and rising to an enormous hinght. The houlders 
in the Ix^d of the stream grew larger. Then, all 
of a sudden, they found themselves at the foot of 
the Falls, looking nji at a rope of water some 
two hundred and filty feet high, tearing down 
over the cliffs, and making the whole gorge 
r(‘sonnd with its rush and its roar and its shiver. 
Crossing the stream once again, they came upon 
the Staircase, a ]iartijilly covered ascending pas- 
sag(\ tunnelled out of the limestone rock, which 
led by a winding and devious route to the top of 
the Falls. It did not require an experiencecl 
geological eye t«> (‘xjdain the cause of this curious 
roadway. It was the old bed of the river, or 
rather the outlet by which it bad forced a way 
through the rock, before it found its present issue 
in the Falls. There were jiortions of it almost like 
Kits* Coty House in Coiiiwall ; and the craggy 
masses which formed its roof were as distinctly 
separated from the paivnt mass ns if they had 
been droppetl down upon it by a glackr. But the 
nmiided outlines of tlie inner surface of this roof 
di.sclosed the action of water, not of ice. The 
spaces and crevices between the stones were only 
the result of the unequal texture of the limestone 
of which the cliff was compo.sed. 

Issuing fi om the Steiircnse, the travellers found 
themselves on a flat plateau, shaded with inagni- 
fic(int trees, through the midst of which ran the 
little Mammee River, with its affluent the Cane 
River. Both streams unite just before they fall 
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over the cliffs. At the point wliere the two con- 
joined, the children ana the servants were left 
behind to prepare luncheon ; whilst Mrs Durham, 
George, and Ev(*lyn continued their ride to the old 
dower-house, which was the goal of their expedi- 
tion. At every step, the scenery became wilder 
and less civilised. Wattled negro huts, bedaubed 
with mud, with children disporting themselves 
before them in all the sweet siinpli<;ity of nature, 
at least so far as their attire wius concerned ; pro- 
vision-grounds, .wdiere the yams and the plantains 
and the cocoiis and the cassavas appeared to be 
growing out of the barren rock ; here a patch of 
virgin forest ; there the grass-grown track of a 
‘thrown-iip’ road. And elevated though they 
were more than a thousand feet above the level 
of the sea, above them rose the eternal hills, clatl 
with verdure evfin to their summits, looking not 
one whit the nearer tlian they did, wdien, two 
hours before, they were standing at the foot of 
the gorge. 

But the heat was sickening. They had not 
gone a mile before George was obliged to succumb. 
His head, he said, felt ns if it would split ; he 
was so tired that he could scarcely sit his horse ; 
there was a haze before his eyes ; if he went 
on for five minutes longer, he was cerbiiii he 
should have sunstroke, lie returned, therefore, 
witli Evelyn to the place 'where he had left the 
cliiklren. On a Hat rock, covered with a snowy 
tablecloth, were spread all the recpiisites for an 
elaborate luncbeoii. The mules and horses ^vere 
browsing peacefully by tlie waterside. The ser- 
vants, some distance farther oil’, were smoking 
their cutty pipes underneath a clump of mango- 
trees. 

‘Now, George,* said Evelyn, when they had 
dismounted from their horses, ‘ we shall sit down 
here and rest till mother returns. — One of you,* 
she said, turning to the servants, ‘ run and fetch 
me a cool plantliin leaf.* And when it came, she 
bound it round George’s forehead with a hand- 
kendiief ; and then, making liim cat a morsel of 
turkey, and drink a glass of chuiiipagne, which 
she poured out for him lierself, she bade him liglit 
his cigar and scat himself on the rock by her side. 

‘ Yow *11 be better soon, dear George,* she said. 

‘ The plantain leaf will put your headache 
away.’ 

The rest and the shade and the refi’cshmcnt did 
him good. But he could not get rid of his head- 
ache ; on the contrary, as the day went on, it seemed 
to increase. He felt languid and good for nothing. 
He complained of tlie liai*dncss of his saddle, the 
jolting of his horse. Once or twice, Mannie, who 
followed him on foot, holding on by bis horse’s 
tail, had to put out his hand to prevent liim from 
falling. In the carriage on the way home — for 
Mrs Durham liad insisted upon his letting the 
children take his and Evelyn’s place in the buggy 
— he was restless and fidgety. Lon" before they 
reached Prospect Gaixlens, Mrs Durham and her 
daughter hud communicated to each other, by 
glances, the suspicions which had simultaneously 
crossed the minus of both. 

‘ He *8 in for a touch of fever,* said Mrs Durham 
to Evelyn, when they had reached their destina- 
tion. ‘Send Mannie off to Kingston for Dr 
Samuelson, Evelyn, at once. It ’s a great comfort 
we have such a nurse as old Nana to attend on 
him.* 


‘ I sliall nurse him myself, mother,* said Evelyn 
resolutely. ‘ It is my duty. But if he gets very 
bad, I daresay I shall be thankful for Nana’s 
help.’ 

OYSTER-CULTURE. 

The Report made to the Minister of Mfirine and 
Colonies in France, by M. Bouchoii-Brandely, 
ralativc to the generation and artificial fecunda- 
tion of oysters, which has lately been issued 
as a Parliamentary Paper, is a very valuable 
addition to tlie literature 'which deals witli the 
culture of this famous mollusc. Of late years, 
indeed, oysters have so steadily gained in public 
favour as an article of food, in spite of the almost 
prohibitive prices asked fur them, that the adap- 
tation of science to the development of this 
industry is a (juestioii of some moment. Most 
of the Scotch, English, and Irish oyster-beds have 
of late years been showing signs of deterioration. 
Various causes have been suggested for this state 
of things, and various remedies proposed, but 
to little purpose ; for the official Reports are every 
3 '^car becoming more ominous, and tlie possibility 
which has to be fata'd is the disappeai'aiice of the 
oyster from many of our most famous fisheries. 
A close-time lias hitherto been regarded os an 
effective remedy ; but, as Professor Huxley lately 
pointed out at the Royal Institution, taken by 
itself it is absolutely ami utterly useless. In otlier 
words, it is obvioLisl;jr idle to hope that it can serve 
any useful purpose for a bed to be closed for three 
months of the year, if it is systematically dredged 
for the other nine. Over-dredging is undoubtedly 
the chief evil, although it lias been graatly aug- 
mented by bad spatting seasons ; and nothing can 
meet the case hut the strict preservation of the 
beds for three years at least, since that is the Icjust 
period in which an oyster can become sizeable. 
Protection during its infancy from its natural 
enemies, and the maintenance of the bed in a 
condition favourable to oyster-life, are the chief 
lessons wliicli have already been learned from the 
researches of oyster-growers. 

France has long been to the fore in this depart- 
ment of pisciculture, and the State, with admirable 
foresight, has ably seconded the efforts of private 
breedera, and has subsidised scientists to conduct 
extensive experiments in the cmbiyology and 
culture of the oyster. We have already noticed 
in this Journal the oyster which has long been 
in use at Arcachon, Auray, Cancale, and other 
cimtres of the oyster-industry in France. The 
Fj-em-h l)y^ter-nurse^ies liave for many years been 
conspicuously siiccessFiil ; and the owners of private 
beds on the Scotch, Eiigdish, and Irish coasts have 
imported large <iuaiitities of French oysters and 
laid them down on their own concessions. But 
the experiments of ^f. Bouchon-Brandely point to 
a revolution in Franch oyster-culture. Hitlierto, 
the ordinary oyster has been the chief object of 
solicitude. Its habits have been carefully studied, 
and its licalthy development strenuously aimed 
at. The appearance and the steady increase of 
the Portuguese oyster in some of the French beds 
was viewed witli considerable apprehension, for 
fear it should prove victorious in the struggle for 
existence, and the common oyster become an ex- 
tinct species. It was, too, greatly feared that the 
orilinary oyster would become hybrid, or would 
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at anyrate lose its superior qualities by beinj» | artificially produced, had been comnicriced, it was 


crossed by the Ta^us oyster. Happily, however, found that moving larvaj were developed. The 
these theories have been explode<l. Not only aiicc(»ssful development of these into spat was the 
has a cross-breed never been hitherto found, next step. Alter some difficulties had been over- 


Ijut it is now coiiclusivtdy decided to be iinpos- come, this was successfully accomplished in speci- 
sihle. Vhirious attempts at hybridation by arti- ally prepan?d reservoirs, and the possibility of the 


iicial means have bt'cn made during the last j artificial production of these oysters was an accoin- 
two years, but withfuit obtaining anything | nlished fact. The principal advantages oliered 
except a negative result. It has, however, been 1 oy the artificial over the natural method are : 

1 ? 1* i * 1 J-'L-.i. Al... -ri /1\ mi i . 1 _ £• 1 1 .1 ^ jl _ 


satisfactorily ascertained that the presence of j (1) That instead of only one harvest, two or three 
Vcn'tnguese oysters in the waters of Arcachoii and can be obtained in a year ; and (2) that whereas 
elsewhere has been in no way prejudicial to the j in a stiite of nature only about oue.-tcntli of the 
growth of the ordinary oyster any more than to ova arc dt'veloped, this proportion is increased 
its purity. Both have survived the struggle for by the artificial i)roce8S to approximately three- 
existence, owing to a difftireiice of tastes. The fourths. 

sale f)f the ordinary oyster has been fully main- It is easy to understand of wliat a prodigious 
taiiied, and that of the Portuguese oyster is in- increase this industry is capable under these con- 
ci'i'asing to prodigious proportions. TJie demand, | ditions. All suitable districts might at a com- 
iiKlced, far exceeds tlio supply. As an article of jjaratively small outlay be stocked with great 


coimiierce, it bids fair to become of the first import- 
ance to Pi’ance. M. Bouchoii-Braudely contends 
with much force that its comestible qualities are 
greatly underrated, ami urges th(i necessity of 
eui’ouraging its culture at other specified points 
on the coasts of ‘France, many of which .are desti- 


rapidity, and in the course of a few years, banks 
which wcjiild be regularly productive formed. M. 
Boiichon-Brandely’s suggestions in this direction 
are instructive. I'hus, he points out the desira- 
bility of the local commissioners deepening and 
cleansing suitable cliaunida. ‘Let us pass,* he 


brackish and muddy waters, and indeed only 
bretMls in those beds in which the infiuence of 
fresh water is distinctly felt. 


MISS LIUHiriP*S LOVERS. 
Lydia LiuRirir had a pretty face and five 


The expenments which have lately Ih'ou sue- 1 to speak of expectations. 

ocss(ullyp(-TfonncainthcLaborat(.iy ot common cuoui-li, r.veii in these 

geuv in the College of h ranee, and at Verdon i , i i . „„.i i. 

on ibc left bank of the Gh-ondc, have coiiclusivelv i ‘'“y? ", aoriciiltiunl depi-cssion and stagnant 
established the possibility of the fecumlation Jf i “ g>rl with live thousand a year » 

the Portuguese oyster by artificial metii<.«lH. The i rarity ; and a girl with live thousand a year 
peculiar charactt^ristic of this siiecies is that their I and a ]n*etty face into the bargain is a positive 
spat can only develop themselves in the open phenomenon, and, as buch, cannot fail to be 
euiTont, and that tliey are soon able, to move and 1 greatly admired by a number of more or less 
to obtain for themselves that nutrition which is I j omig men with a taste for beauty of 


necessary for their transfomnitiw the most subshintial kind. Even middle-aged 

srofib, 

It must suffice to briefly point out here some of tlie when, on being mti-odiiced to a lovely damsel 
results obtained. They are not a little remarkable, of two-and-twenty, they are conscious that the 
Some twelve hours aftc*r tlio incubiitioii of the ova, possessor of a con.siderable fortune stands before 


till e of every industry. Its remarkable abundance, says, ‘from the coasts of the ocean to the. borders 
and conserpicnt cheapncs.s, certainly commend it of the Mediterranean. We are. here in the 
to the people ; and the known iiutiitious qualities presence of fi.ats and immen.se lagunes, which no 
of the oyster, apart from all epicurean associations, one has attempti'd to fertilise. Can it he that the 
render it very desii*able that oysters should form ponds of Biurt*, Caronte, Llloria, MauguLo, Palavas, 
a pai’t of the diet of tlie poor. Froiitignan, Tliau, Sigeau, and Leucate, are not 

It is now more than thirty^ years since the suitable for any kind of enterprise? Is human 
Tagnis oyster was introduced into the Gironde, activity unable to put a stop to their sterility? 
This was entirely due to an accidental cause. A Cannot the industry which is concerned with 
vessel bound from Portugal, laden with a cargo of water, and for which they were apparently 
ovsters, after a long and tedious passagt*, entered created, settle in them and become developed?* 
the Gironde. The captiiin, belicjviiig the oysters It is not the first time that we have urged in 
to be dead, had the c.argo thrown overboard. As these pages that, off many a dreary point near 
it chanced, many of them Avere deposit(‘d on an the mouths of Scotch, English, and Irish rivers 
old bed which w.as nearly identical in the char- there arc all the featiirCbS of a prolific oyster- 
acter of its soil witli that whence they came. The. nnv.Mery ; but little is done to encourage such 
natural consequence was that they multiplied in iiidustncs. Tlie matter is left wholly to private 
such proportions that they now form one vast ImhI eiiterjiriso. Facililie.s, it is true, are offered to 
tliii'ty kilometres in length, and in bivadth only | individuals desirous of Ibrining oybSter-beds ; but 
limited by the b.ank.s of the river. This oyster these are not sufficient to discharge the national 
is f(»und, too, on the coasts of Oleron and at the obligatirms in a m.atter of so grt‘at moment. The 
month of the Charonte. ^ It breeds only to a creation of an important industry, having for its 
limited extent in the basin of Arcachoii, and in purpose the i)rovisicm of food for tlic mil lion, and 
this locality it presents the curious phenomenon involving tlie lucrative employiiumt of a large 
of becoming sterile after a time ; so that, hut for population, is a mutter wliidi might well occupy 
the introduction of young oysters, it would the attention of the government. 

entirely disapj)ear from the basin. It delights in 

brackish and muddy waters, and indeed only t t d t n t -i-)] t /-» “ir -n 
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then) ; for altlicmgli money is no doubt the root 
of nil evil, it is a root which most people very 
willingly undcrtnke the risk of cultivating. 

Since Lydia Lirripip was thus beautiful and 
thus rich, it is not surprising that she had not 
only Rflmirers — men who dared to wish uncer- 
tain things ; but lovers too — men who had the 
presumption to hope. It is true that Lydia ' 
encouraged none of them ; for she was quite ' 
witisfied to live at home with her father, General j 
Lirrijnp, in Bruton Street, Grosvenor Sijuarc, and j 
to ride in Rotten Row in the inoming, and to drive 
in the Park in the afternoon. But, fortunately, | 
young men do not require encouragement ; na^', l 
in certain affairs, the less eiiconragenu*nt they 
receive, the greatxT their persistency becomes ; 
and considering that healthily constituted young 
women seldom, if ever, give any encouragement to 
young men, the persistency of these latter in the 
face of alarming difficulties is a matter on which 
all of UR may heartily congratulate*- ourselvea. 
Iinleed, but for the persisttuicy, who knows 
whether the world would go round ? 

It was the height of the London season, and 
Lydia Lirripip M*ent with her father one evening 
to a great ball at the (’Jountc'ss of Carnaby’H. 
Everybody was there — everybody, that is, of ruTjk 
and fashion ; and ere she ha<l been in the brightly 
lighted rooiiiR for five minutes, Lydia was engaged 
for all the dances on the programme. Now, to 
moRt of her partners she was only engaged fur 
a single valse or polka ; but, for old ac(|naintance*8 
Hake, or for some other reason, she allowed three 
gentlemen to take two dances each. It was no 
donht very indiscreet of lier to do ro. But in 
one case at least it was also v(*ry good-natured 
of her ; for she permitted old Sir Pertinax 
Popinjay, who, as evi'ry one knew, was far too 
Rtifr and gouty to move about properly, to put 
th»wn his name for the only two sets oi' Lancers. | 
Sir Pertinax wiis efl'usively grateful, and Riuiled 
his sweetest upon her as he returned her pro- j 
gramme ; and Lydia, instead of regretting her 
kimliiess, felt thoroudily rewarded by seeing that 
Bhe was giving pleasure lo the gray-haired i 
baronet, wdio, thirty years before, liad been a noted | 
dandy, but who now struck her as being simply I 
a prosy old fellow, whom very few girls \vonld | 
be likely to dance with. Lydiji’s other favoured 
partners were ^Ir Horace Freake— a young artist, | 
who had that year for the lirst time exhibited i 
at the Royal Academy— and Mr Merton Murley, I 
a nuin who had no profession and no occupation, 
and who, if he had a private income, derived it 
from a source not generally known even to his 
friends. 

In this world, many strange coincidences 
happen. Two chemists have been known 
make exactly the same discovery on the same 
clay ; and two astronomers have claimed to catch 
sight of a new comet at almost the same monient. 
It is not, therefore, incredible that, while dancing 
these six dances with her three favoured paitnei*s, 
Lydia caRunlly mentioned to each of them that 
upon the following evening her father was going 
to take the chair at the annual meeting of the 
Society for the Encouragement of Cold-water 
Bathing on the Continent ; that she was not going, 
but would be alone at home ; that she wished 


that girls were able like men to amuse themselves ; 
and that she envied her partners their clubs, their 
theatres, and tlieir sociable smoking concerts. 
Nor is it increilible that, having heard this. Sir 
Pertinax Popinjay, Mr Horace PYeake, and Mr 
Merton Miii ley all made up their minds to call 
upon Miss Lirrij^ip upon tlie following evening, 
and lo make to her certain avowals, which, 
although they had long meditated them, they 
now felt impelled to make as soon os possible 
and without any imneoessary delay. What these 
avowals were may be guessed ; but why the three 
gentlemen all determined at the same time to 
make them is a question which cannot he 
explained, although the fact that Lydia that 
evening looked even prettier than usual may 
possibly have been one of the causes of the extra- 
ordinary coincidiuice. 

Lydia little dreamt, when in the small-hours 
of the morning she dropped off to sleep, of wliat 
was hanging over her. Sir Pertinax bad ma<le 
no sign ; Mr Mnrley had not been more attentive 
than had for some time been his wont ; and Mr 
Freake had been actually more dull and unin- 
teresting than Miss Lirripip had ever seen him. 
She tlierefore slept soundly, and was undis- 
tiirlxMl by fears of the coming evening and its 
visitors. 

The following day uras wet The General, wbo 
had lived for many years in India, and had a 
liver which caused him to be somewhat irascible, 
shut himself u]) in bis library and savagely 
stmlied the statistics of Cold-water Bathing ; and 
Lydia, who could not go ont, painted in her 
boudoir. The Lirripips dined at half-past live, 
to enable the General to get to the meeting at 
half-past seven ; and as he had taken no ex(‘reise 
during the day, and had been quite unable to 
master all the information he required relative 
to the average of cleanliness upon the Continent, 
Lydia’s falber was not in the best of tempers. 
‘Sit up for me,’ he said ; ‘1 shall be in by half- 
]»ast ehjven.’ 'J'hese were his last words, as, the 
carriage having been announced, he hurried away 
from tlic tabh*, stoi^piug for an instant at Lydians 
side tf> kiss her hastily on the top of the liead. 
And Miss Lirripip was left alone in solitary 
grandeur, sitting at one end of the dining-room. 
She did not stay there long, but W'ent to the 
drawing-room, whither she bade a servant bring 
two C4UMlles, which but dimly lighted the large 
apartment. Then, taking her seat at the piano, 
livdia began to play and to sing alternately. 

The drawing-room at Bruton Street was like 
many other London drawing-i*ooms. It occupied 
the whole of the lirst lloor of the house, save 
where in one corner the staircase ascended ; and 
it was therefore L-shaped, the longer arm of the 
L having three windows looking out into the 
street, and the shorter arm one window looking 
out over some mews in the rear. Heavy curtains 
of tapestry hung between the back and front 
portions of the room, but were usually looped 
up ; and in the back-room was the piano at wbicb, 
within the halo of the two candles, Lydia Lirripip 
played and sang. 

She had considerable knowledge of music and 
a line voice, and, wrapped up in her occupation, 
she started when the door of the front-room 
opened, and a servant, who was to her invisible, 
aimuunced Mr Horace Freake. 
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MISS LIRRIPIFS LOVERS. 


Lydia rose and received her visitor, meantime 
orderin" the caa to be lighted. It was half-Piust 
eight. Why had he called at that hour? Why 
lijid he not come in the daytime, while she was 
so dull, rather than jnat when she was singing? 
But, upon the whole, she was glad to see Horace, 
who, no doubt, simply desired to inquire how 
she wiis after the dance of the previous evening, 
and had not been able to do so earlier. As he 
betrayed, nevertheless, a certain hesitation in his 
manner, she hid the conversation, and asked him 
wlietlier he had enjoyed Lady Carnaby’s bail. 
He had, he said, nretty well ; and then there 
ensued a pause, during which Horace rather 
awkwardly took a seat at Lydia’s sithi on an 
otloman and gazed at the carpet. Mr Ereuke 
W'as not altogetlier stupid, but even wits ofUm 
become rather dull when they aitj meditating an 
immediate proposal ; and th(i situation is so 
trying to almost every man who limls himself 
in it, that it am]dy excuses the exliihitioii of a 
JitLh* uneasiness ainl nervousiuiss. Mr Ereake 
(’('itiiiidy was nervous, but he soon recovered 
himself. 

‘Your father is at the meeting, T suppose. 
Don’t you feid it very dull all by yourself here. 
Miss Lirripij)?’ 

‘ O no ! i have been singing ; and all day 1 
have b(M*n ]iainting.’ 

‘But dull, I mean, without society? 1 know 
that 1 do ; and 1 liave much more society, T 
suspect, than you have. Unless i go out, the 
evenings, I find, pass very slowly. 1 cannot ge.t 
the excitement of work, for, of course, one cunit 
jiaint by artificial light ; and if I try to read, I 
generally go to sleep over my book.’ 

‘1 think that you must be diilieult to jdease, 
Mr Fr«\ake. You have a lovely studio, and you 
ought always to he able to amuse yourself among 
such beautiful things as you have in your house.’ 

‘ Xo ! I don’t think that 1 am diilieult to ph‘;i.se, 
^fiss LiiTipip ; for I know exaetly what 1 want. 
The fact is that a Ixudielor’s existence is not suited 
for a mail of iny feelings and sympathies. I 
live w'rappe<l up in iiiy selfishness, and feel my 
heart gr<»wing cohler and colder every day. I 
have beautiful things in my house, hut tliey don’t 
satisfy me. 1 want living beauty — something 
whicli I may really care for and <lo for — something 
which shall make my life complete. And it was 
to talk to yon about this, IMiss Lirripip, that I 
came to sec you this evening.’ 

Lydia experienced a curious sensation wdiich 
she had never felt before. 

‘You know, 1 suppose, ^liss Lirri])ip,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘what I mean. You know that since I 
lirst saw you, three or four years ag<j, T have 
loved you.’ And Horace took Lydia’s unwilling 
hand. ‘ Cun you,’ lie went on, ‘ leurn to love me ? 
Will you be iiiy’ 

llutatattatattattut ! There w'ns n knock at the 
front-door, and Lydia was greatly relieved. 

‘Is somebody coming up?’ asked Horace 
anxiously. * Oh, I so much want to tell you all. 
Say you are not in. Send them away. But let 
me stay. Promise to let me stay.’ 

A voice, evidently Mr Merton Hurley’s, W’as 
now audible from below, the drawing-room win- 
dows being open and the voice being loud. 

‘ It is Mr Miirley,’ said Lydia. ‘ I expect that 
he only wonts me to give some message for him 


to my father. He will not detain me. But if I 
let you stay, you must not talk any more as you 
have been talking, Mr Ereake.’ 

At this moment there w'ere footsteps on the 
staircase ; and Horace, without another word, lied 
incontinently into the back drawing-room, and 
rapidly drew the curtains behind him, so as to 
conceal himself from the new-comer, who imme- 
diately afterwards was announced. 

Mr Murley was not so nervous as Mr Freake 
had been upon his lirst appearance. He shook 
hands with Jjydia in an easy and light-hearted 
manner, paid her an airy compliinent, seated him- 
self comfoiltibly opposite her, and, without many 
preliminaries, reviMiled the object of his visit. ‘ I 
Know that your father is out, Miss Lirripip,’ he 
said ; ‘and 1 may as well confess at once that 
T have delilsTately taken advantage of his absence 
to come and see you upon a subject which nearly 
, eoiiceriis my liappiiiess. 1 sliouhl have sjiokeii 
j about it hi.st night, but that I could not command 
your attention save for a few ininutes at a time. 
Xow, however, we are safe fiom inti*rriiption.’ 

‘But, Mr jMinley,’ said Lydia, ‘it would he so 
much better if you would call when iny father 
is in.’ 

‘Oh, that is not important, my dear Miss 
Lirripij). It is a subject that may be settled by 
you alone.’ 

‘Please, Mr Murley, do not tell me about it 
I now,’ pleaded Lydia. ‘The windows are open, 
j you know ; and there are servants about the 
house ; and ’ 

Katuiattataltattat ! 

This time Horace*, as well as Lydia, was greatly 
relieved; hut Mr Murley was lurious. ‘Let me 
see you to-morrow,’ he said hastily. 

‘Yes ! no ! no I’ returned jNIiss LiiTij)ip, thank- 
ful for any ojqiorl unity of getting nd of liim. 
‘Gooel-hye, ]\lr Murley, good-bye!’ And the 
same servant who showed up Sir Peitinax 
I’(»l>injay showed down JMr Merlon Murley, who 
; ghii'ed at the baronet with a look which spoke 
volumes. 

‘ My dear Lydia,’ said Sir Pertinax, us lie offered 
both iiis hands to Miss Lirrij)!]), ‘yon were really 
cliarniing last night. I never saw such a iieriect 
' sylph in my lile ; and many people agreed with 
, me.. You wcj’c the belle of the room. There 
is no doubt about it.’ 

‘1 ’m sure it is very good of you. Sir Pertinax, 
to say so,’ retnrm;d Lydia. ‘ But 1 tliouglil that 
the (lountess herself’ 

‘ Oh, the Oountess ? She and you cannot be 
mentioned together, my dear. Evei*y one said so. 
And besides, the Countess of course ia married. 
She has met her fate. 11a, ha ! But you — you are 
i still— my dear Miss Lydia. 1 may he a fool ; hut, 
ii])on iny honour, 1 have come here this evening 
wdth the determined intention of asking you 
wdiether you will have me. You know I ■worship 
the very* ground you stand on.’ And, to Lydia^ 
great consternation, the old gentleman, ere she 
could prevent him, gallantly knelt at her feet, and 
took her hand, with the evident intention of 
pressing it to his lips. 

‘Do got np, please. Sir Pertinax,’ said Miss 
Lirripip, forgetting for a moment that Horace 
Freake was within hearing, but anxious that the 
baixmet should not make himself unnecessarily 
ridiculous even to her. ‘ You can talk just as 
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well if you sit down ; but really you mustn’t, talk 
in that way. 1 dtni’t want to be married ; indeed, 

I don’t. You know I like you very much ; but 
I could not possibly marry you.' 

Sir Pt-Ttiuax rose with dif^iiity, and looked 
rather disappointed. *I had hoped, Lydia, that 
you liked me well enough even for a husband. 
What you say, however, may not be final, because 
nothing can alter my regard for you ; and per- 
haps in the future you may think better of me.' 

‘I could not think better of you than 1 do,* 
returned Miss Lii-ripip feelingly ; ‘ and you do 
not know how sorry I am that tliis has liappened. 
We can never again be the same to each other. I 
am so sorry.* 

Sir Pertinax began to feel sorry too, for, up 
to that evening, he and Lydia had always been 
like uncle and niece ; and, in an uneasy way, 
he turned the conversation into another channel. 
But he could not for long carry it on ; and in l(‘as 
than a quarter of an hour hci said good-by(‘, like 
a sensible man its he. was in spite of his weakness, 
and departed. 

No siiorier liad he (piitted the room, than fTorace 
emerged from his hiding-place. Lydia blushed 
to remember all that he had overheard ; but lie 
did not allude to it. ‘Lydia,* he continued, 
almost as if nothing had ha])pened to disturb 
him, ‘1 love you truly, and with all niy heart. 
Will you, can you, learii to love me, f(»r your love 
alone will make me completely hap])y'r 

‘Do not ask me,* replied Lydia, who was once 
more seated. ‘You know what 1 have ju.st gone 
through. My head is in a wliir].’ 

‘ But think how happy you can make mo, Lydia ! 
You would be everything to me, as indeed you 
are already, and 1 would spend all my days in 
making you liajipy.* 

It is unneees.saiy to clironicle tin; whole of the 
further conversation that took jdaci^. Suflice it 
to say, that at last Mi.ss Lirripip discovered not 
only that she could, but that she actually did love 
Horace, Freake a little. ; and on the strength of 
that, she promised to marry him. 

Horace was in the act of presuming upon this 
promise by kissing Lydia for the lir.st time, and 
was enjoying one of the liappiest moments of Ids 
life, when another of those furious ratattatats 
shook the. house. 

‘Anothe.r?* said Mr Freake with a smile. ‘I 
sliall go back to my retreat until we. know who 
lias arrived ; for now I mu.st be. on the spot to 
look after you.* • And in spite of Lydia’s protesta- 
tions, lie once more retired to tlie back drawing- 
room. I 

Two minutes aft(*rwards, the. General, very hot 
and very angry, stamped up-sbiirs, and burst into 
the presence, of liis daughter. * Everything has ] 
gone wrong ! * he exclaimed. ‘ They voted me 
out of the chair ; they flew in my face ; they ! 
decided that the wretched foreigners don’t want I 
cold baths.’ And he pounded with his stick, | 
which he had brought up with liim, ami looked 
at Lydia, as though she Avere the cause of his 
discomfiture. 

‘ Well, papa,* said Miss Lirripip soothingly, ‘ nil 
the better. Now, you won’t have to go to any 
moi'e of their hoiTitl meetings.* 

At this juncture, Horace, who was troubled Avith 
a blight cold, gave forth a stifled and infinitesimally • 
Biuuil sneeze. 


‘ Lydia,* cried the General, as he thrcAv himself 
wearily into an armchair, ‘ 1 ’m sure there *8 a cat 
in the back drawing-room. Go and turn it out.’ 
And Miss Lirripip, haAring no alternative, Avent 
cautiously behind the heavy curtains, and Avas 
there received in her lover’s arms. 

‘ You cannot speak to him to-night,* she whis- 
pered. ‘He would not listen to you. You see 
how cross he is. Come again to-morroAV.* 

Horace, therefore, silently took another kiss ; 
and Lydia, having unlocked the little-used door 
of the back-room, chased him, Avith many expres- 
sions of animosity, down the softly carpeted stair- 
case, and Avith a cry of ‘ Shoo, cat I * finally let 
him out of the front-door. 

When she retuined to tlie draAving-room, General 
Limpip gave A’^ent to some angry expressions of 
hostility towards the entire feline tribe, and when 
he liad thus delivered liimsclf, went off to bed. 

How the story ended, may easily be giiesseil. 
When Lydia’s father was in a cooler mood, Horace, 
found no difliciilty in obtaining his consent to tluj 
marriage, whicli took ])lace tJirce months after- 
Avard.s ; and to the eml of their da 3 '^s, neither Sir 
Pertinax Po])injay iior Mr Merton Murley had 
any idea that a third person Avas present Avln n 
they proposi‘d to Miss Ijirripip in Bruton Street, 
Grobveiior Square. 

O C C! A S T 0 N A L NOTES. 

A BTRANGE VISITOR. 

DiTRTNa th(*. months of August and September, 
visitors to Southaniidon ami its environs, ti’Jivrl- 
liiig l)y wav of Sontliaiiipton Water, cannot f.iil 
to notice liow strangely ili'^coloiired is its surljice 
Avithiu two or tbree mill's of the. port. Parts, 
and sometimes the Avholo of the Avater ronml 
the steami'r are seen to be of a dark coHe.e- 
colour. This ])henomcnon is coiiiinonly rogardeil 
as .simjily due to firndy suspended inud; but 
examined beneath the low power of a microscope, 
a number of small heart-shaped bodies Avith 
a kind of indentation across them, come, into 
view, some of which move round like a Avhi'el, 
Avliile others pursue a zigzag course. The. AVJ*iter 
observed that a few Avere more active than the 
rest, and some after a short time began to split, 
and then burst. The colour of countless millions 
of these forms was tlius seen to be the cause, of 
the peculiar hue of this Avater. Under a higher 
power, the body Avas seen to be a semi-tiaiis- 
pareiit cellular or granular structure, Avith a deep 
groove across the centre, provided with cilia-^ that 
is, little hair-like, processes, which were rajiidly 
moving. Tin; (*nd or lower part of this organism 
Avas proAuded Avith a kind of tail, which Avas also 
moving. These organs, the cilia and ilie. tail, 
seemed to be concerned in the Avork of swimming. 
But Avhat Avere these curious shapes? Although 
exhibiting life and motion, does tliat proA^e tliein 
to be fonns of animal life ? 

By some naturalists, the organism is reganled 
as a species of desmid — a very low type of liie. 
By others, it is held to be on the border-line 
betAveen the lowest form of animal and vegetable 
life. The desmidias are usually found in stagnant 
or sloAvly running and sometimes in brackish 
AA’ater ; but their presence in sca-watcr is certainly 
rather remarkable. The transverse constriction 
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across the body is characteristic ; but as a rule, 
desraidioB are of a green colour. By comparison 
with those figured in the Micrographic Dictionary, j 
that standard authority with all working micro- 
scopists, it would appear that the name of this 
liumble form of life is Peridinium fusciim. . 
Strange to say, it has invaded the Soutliampton 
AVater at about the same time of year (August and 
September) for several seasons past. Some of tlie 
oldest inhabitants of the town assert that many 
ears ago sucli a coloration of the water was 
ardly noticeable. The county analyst, Dr Arthur 
Angell of Southampton, to whom tlie writer is 
indebted for the above facts, seeing that these 
organisms ‘evolve ox^'gen, contain chlorophyll — 
that is, plant colour-matter, have no mouth or 
opening of any kind, ne.ver contain foreign bodies, 
liave cellulose walls, and after death give off an 
odour of decaying seaweed,* is of opinion that they 
are more plants than animals. Moreover, lie 
considers that the presence of sewage, kept more 
or less locally suspended by the ebb and ilow.of 
the tide, may account for the amazing abundance 
of this curious form of life. If this be so, we 
liave here, then, a remarkable instance of an 
organism whose economy in nature* may be 
ehiell}’’ hygienic, and we ought, therefore, to feel 
thankful for its presence. 

THE RAVAGES OP THE I.OCUST. 

The migratory locust of the East still performs 
its periodical work of desolation in Egypt, Syria, 
and Southern Asia. This living deliige sweeps 
onwards with luxuriant greenness in fi'ont, but 
leaving behind gardens, fields, and hillsides as 
bare as a burnt prairie. In the United States, 
which can boast of having had a Locust Commis- 
ision, the ravages of this insect are now chiefly 
confined to the region west of the Mississippi. 
Damage to the amount of fifty million dollars 
W'as done hy the locust in Wyoming, Dakota, 
mid Montana in 1874. A host of them came into 
collision with a regiment of soldiers on the march 
at Elizabeth])ol, in Russia, in 1879, and caused them 
to retire. Tlujy settled so thickly on the soldiers’ 
faces, uniforms, and muskets, that the, major, 
driven to desperation, ordered tiring at them for 
half an hour without any effect. So a march 
back was ordered. They arc not supposed to 
be partial to the cotl\*e-tree, yet a planter in 
Oiiatcmala, in 1880, lost seventy thousand trees 
in one night through an incursion of locusts. 

The two sanatorium districts of the Bombay 
Presidency, Mathcran and Mahahaleshwar, have 
lately suffered from an invasion of locusts, 
which settled on the trees, and left nothing hut 
bundles of bare twigs. Although this yeaEs 
damage may be safely tided over, ilie chief danger 
will arise to next yeaEs crops, unless some method 
i^fl^opted of destroying their eggs. These eggs 
an?' deposited in masses in one place, generally 
in an uncultivated hillside. A glutinous matter 
is spread over them for protection, which betrays 
their whereabouts. In Cyprus, where rewards 
have been offered for the destruction of their eggs, 
as many as sixty-two tons, representing about 
fifty thousand million eggs, have been destroyed in 
a single season. The result was a disappearance 
the pest for several years. Next to destroying 
the eggs, perhaps the method adopted by an 


Italian landowner in Cyprus is the best. He 
destroyed vast numbers by placing in their path, 
soon after they were hatched, and still unprovided 
with wings, pits so j^repai-ed that, after tumbling 
in, their destruction w’as certain. Enormous as 
is the destruction caused by the locust, 8a}rs a 
contemporary, there is one advantage about it — 
namely, that it is edible ; in Arabia, men and 
horses using it regularly as an oi’licle of diet. By 
some of the natives, they are eaten with oil, after 
being siripjKjd of their legs and wings ; but Lady 
Anne Blunt in her travels was in the habit of 
boiling them and dipping them into salt. Their 
llavour is described as savouring of u vegetable, 
not unlike thii taste of gr(*(‘u wheat. AVliy not> 
therefore, cat locusts ? 


DEXEnOLEK. 

Geologists and archa-ologists have found a 
fertilij source of spt‘culation in what are called 
‘dencholcs* (]»r()nounced daiielioles, from the 
Anglo-Saxon ilenVy a hole, cave, valley or dciii). 
There are (*xam])les of these pits in various 
])arts of England ; they are of vaiying construc- 
tion, of great anthpiity, and have been roughly 
divided into two c‘at(*gorie8. Thc'se are the wide 
and comparatively shallow pits, like the grimes 
graves of Norfolk and Suffolk, and those at (Jiss- 
bury in Sussex. These arc believed to have been 
flint mines (jf neolithic times, whence a supply 
of flint was i)rocnred for the rude imjdements 
of that early period. It will be rememh(*Ted that 
some subsidences of (*arth occurred at Blackheath 
in 1878 — already alluded to in this Journal — 
wliie,h revi‘aled sevc‘ral underground shafts, open- 
ing into cavities extending in dilferent directions. 
]*ower was granted to the Astronomer-royal for 
the examination of these cavities ; and this power 
W'as again deputed to a local scientific society to 
conduct the investigation and make the necessary 
excavations. We learn from the Timesy that in 
Hangman’s AA'ood, near Grays, Essex, the geo- 
logical structure of the gi’ound is vi*ry rt*inarkablc. 
Within a mile or so of the wood, the chalk comes 
to the surhxcH ; but in the wood itself the chalk 
straU are covered with from fifty to sixty feet 
of Tliaiiet saiivl, cap])ed with a few feet of river 
gravel. The constructors of th^^ denelioles sank 
pei*])endicular shafts, of about three feet in 
dianiet-er and eighty fiiet deep, through the sand 
into the chalk, where tliey earef Lilly excavated 
arched and crypt-like chambers, so as to form 
a double trefoil of six chambers, with the shaft 
in the centre. The woo»l is state*! lo contain 
about seventy of these holes, the shafts of most 
of them being now idugged up by denudation 
of soil from the surface and sides. The Essex 
Field Club has already surveyed six dencholes, 
and an inspection of the plans shows that the 
makers possessed great skill ami a feeling for 
.s^uTimetry and proportion in their work. Each 
cave is distinct from its fellows, complete isolation 
being evidently desired ; but in one* cose, owing 
to the close proximity of two caves, the partition 
wall hfis given way, so os to allow access from 
an open into a closed pit Accurate measurements 
and some photographs have been taken. The 
Essex Field Club is prepared, should the necessary 
funds be forthcoming, to undertake a systematic 
exploration of the ‘denes’ existing in various 
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parts of Essex. They are evidently of great 
ilnti^Jllity ; and as tliey were constructed with 
prodigious expenditure of time and labour, it 
js pal 2 )abhi that they were considered to be 
of great importance l)y the people who made 
them. 

THE KUSSTAN WOLF. 

Although the wolf has long beim an extinct 
animal in the United Kingdom, it is fur from 
being so in European llnssia, where tlic value 
of domestic animals annually destroyed by wolves 
has been set down os not less than two million 
five hundred thousand pounds. In the statistical 
Iteport lately addressed to the ^linister of the 
Interior, the frontier government of Samara suf- 
ficed most, the damage being estimated at six 
liumlred and fifty thousand roubles ; Vologda 
came next, being Jive liundivd and sixty thousand 
roubles. The Polish and Paltic proviiic-ea and 
Archangel suifered least. In an estimate like the 
above, no account can of coui’se be taken of the 
number of wild animals destroyed by them, or 
of the Joss of human life. The jjolice re]M>rted 
one hundred and sixty-one pei*sous killed hy 
wolves in 18715. It is fortunate for the traveller 
that the wolf is one of the most suspicions animals 
in existence, in connection with any object with 
which its eyes, nose, or ears are unaccustomed. 
A stick planted in the earth with some fluttering 
piece of linen tied to it, is often snflicieiit to 
preserve the cai-case of a slain bullalo or deer for 
the hunter. When a Siberian liiids bis sleigh 
])ursued by wolves, he very lVe(|ueiit]y fastens 
a coat or some s])are garment to a piece of string, 
and tows it behind. So susjiicions arc the wolves 
of this novel object, that tliis is often sulRcieiit to 
keep them from advancing ahead. AVhen trajiped, 
the sensation of confliieineiit s(*ems to deprive this 
ravenous animal of its native vigour ami energy ; 
and it has been known jias-sively to allow itself to 
be dragged from the trap to meet its fate. 

BINGlNd-STONKS. 

A v(‘ry curious musical instrument is now 
on view in the Erencli dejiaitment of the 
Amsterdam Exhibition. It consists of twenty- 
five large flints, pus])ended, hariuonicoii I'asliioii, 
fj’om two parallel wootleii roils, and struck by 
two smaller flints by way of hammers. The. 
peculiarity of the iiistrumeiit consists in the 
fact that the stones are not cut down to any 
particular W'eigbt or form, but are virgin flints 
of voi’ious shapes and si/cs, i-iuigh as when first 
dug out of mother-eartli. The inventor, M. 
Baudre, a Frenchman, of St Floreiit, in the 
department of Cher, states that it has taken him 
thirty yeiu‘3 to perfect liia collection, for which 
lie asks tlie modest sum of sixty thousand francs, 
being at the rate of nearly one hundi*ed pounds 
per stone. The stones wlien struck give out a 
clear metallic sound, like the note of a very 
high-toned bell. Strange to say, the note pro- 
duced appears to liuve no direct relation to the 
size or shape of the stone, two of the stones 
being pointed out Which are exactly alike in 
weight, and yet there is more than an octave 
interval between their respective tones. Similar 
paradoxical relations may be noted between 
others of the series. j 

:= 
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I Sundry eminent persona have inspected this 
[ musical curiosity, and among others, Ctti*dinal 
de Bonnechose, Archbishop of Rouen, wdio 
suggested to M. Baudre a scriptural quotation 
(Luke xix. 3{), 40), by way of motto for his 
invention. M. Baudre has christened his cuiious 
organ, La Musiqiie avant le Deluyt^ ou lea IHerrea 
qui cliantent, 

A FlSn REFKTOERATOR CAR. 

We recently alluded, in the article ‘Frozen 
Food,* to the importation of dead-meat Jrom 
Aniei’iiia, Australia, and New Zealand, preserved 
by means of refrigerating aiiparatiis fitted np 
on board ship. And now we hear of a refrige- 
rating railway car Ibr the conveyance of Jish 
from Wick to London. Mr Talleriiian, manager 
of the Fish League, L( union, has been in this 
northern hshing-lown for the purpose of promot- 
ing this new midliod ibr the carriage of fresh fish. 
Several refrigei'utor railway cars, built for the 
I)uri)o.se, were in August forwarded to Wick for 
the exijcriment. Each car coiitainoil nearly sixty 
civins of Jicrrings, which, h}^ nii'ans of the refrige- 
rating apparatus, were hinded at their destina- 
tion eonqau’atively fresh and wholesome. If 
beef and mutton can l)e tiunsported for a dis- 
tsince of more than ten tlioiisaiid miles from the 
antipodes, and landed in Loudon in good con- 
dition, surely there netjd be no ditliciilty in 
traiisjiorting lish in a similar fashion I’roni the 
seaboard to any of our largo centres of popu- 
lation. 


TWO SONNETS. 

r A I L U 11 E. 

Ambitious, youn?, a Pui't tuned his lyre ; 

For Love un'l Fame coinhineil his Miiso to fire. 

Fame, her cnehaiitiiic rainbow louiul him threw, 

To tciiijtt him on with many a changing Jnie. 

While one stood hv, his wished suc-cess to greet — 
llis dream to lay his laurels at hrr feet. 

Ibipid his first wild notes; but still ’twas valu 
The outside w’orld’s capricious car to gain. 

Then, with unsparing hand and patient care, 

Ho pruned each page — the same ill fate to l)car. 
Wearied at length, he lai<l aside his pen, 

Too proud to sue afie-^h the praise of men ; 

But ill his heart sliil felt Ambition’s sting, 

A4id vowed some day the world should hoar him sing. 

SUCCESS. 

Into the Poet’s life, strange troubles came — 
ITneavned reproach, and poverty’s dread name — 

Till on his soul the deepest shadow fell ; 

Her place was vacant whom he loved so wclL 
Then, to relieve |)ei force his troubled brain, 

Strange haunting melodics he wove again. 

Swiftly lie wrote, to still his aching heart. 

Careless of all that fame or wealth impart. 

Till the wild music turned to strains sublime. 

His hopes fast fixed beyond earth’s fleeting Time. 
Men marvelled, and their short-lived praises sung, 

Of tlie deep notes from Oriefs sharp furnace wrung ; 
Too late their plaudits on his ear awoke ; 

He heard, hut heeded not — his heart was broke. 

M. p. 
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rmoR I’f?. 


I null POTATO-SUPPLY. 

Ttn-: potato, an ai^jirultural ]>i'o<liu-t and an 
ariiclt* of Briti.>li roinni(.*j-cf, liolds in muiio rv^pects 
ii nm«iuc po.^iti(ai. lu tln^ monetary value of 
no otlier equally inij)ortant artielr* are there pro- 
bably Biieli fluctuations : diirini; the past twelve j 
nxmtha there havi; be«*n variations in the p7*iee 
to the extent of three hundred per cent. Then, | 
eaedi year’s suj)ply lusts for just a year, without 
auorneiitation from old stoehs, or the ])o.ssihility j 
of laying up for the future. Aixl in re.^ard to j 
no other iinportanl article of diet can it be .said 
BO truly as of ]M)tato(\s, that we are deixuulent , 
upon (Uir honie-.su]jply. We- propose to examine 
these circuiustance^ as they jiffect both the agricul- 
turist and the giuieral jmblic. 

It is to the grower rather than to the ctuisunier 
that the fact of violent lluctuatioiis in the value 
of potatoes chiefly appeals. T’he r(*tail price of 
Buch a bulky aiul heavy article n.s )V)(atoe.s is 
largely made up of ex})t*ii.seH incurnHl subscMpieiit 
to its leaving the producer’s hands, ami these 
expenses are ])retty much the sam<‘ from year to 
year. The carriage b\ rail or by wati-r fiumi the 
potato-growing ilistricts to the centres of j)oj>ula- 
tion, the cost of transference to the store, the 
Borting, storage, cartage, and commissiim for 
Belling, form a large and neai’ly uniform per- 
centage of the price which potatoes cost the eou- 
Bumer. The totiil expenses in the case of pota- 
toes sent from such districts as Yorkshire or from 
Scotland to the metropolis ai-e prohahly not over- 
estimated at from thirty to forty shillings per ton. 
When, therefore, the price to the retailer in the 
Lll^n market is six pounds, the amount reaching 
Mn^Ti^ner will he about four pounds per ton, 
gh^ld the price in the metropolitnii market, 
however, fall to seventy-five shillings, the farmer 
will find his return reduced from eighty to thirty- 
five shillings per ton ; thus showing that a relief 
of thirty-seven per cent, to the consuiiier implies 
a mluction to the fai’mer of fifty-six ]>cr cent, 
in the value of his crop. It has evcni happened, 
in the case of potatoe.s sent for sale to some 


di'^t:luc^*, that the sidling i>rice has been entirely 
swallowed up by the inevitable idmrgiis, 

1'ln* great lliictiiatioii in the value of jiotatoes 
as a farmers’ crop is of cour.se owing to the 
extreme uncertainty of its soundness and weight 
])(‘r acre one year with another. In this wjiy, 
the siqqdy in any one- Hea.son may be mindi .short 
of the demand, or may greatly exceed it. And 
im])()rtution from abroad is not to be depended 
upon to augment our borne Kii]>ply, as we hliall 
see presently. It is, however, an unwarrantable 
iufereiiee to j\ulge that the- year of a plentiful 
and sound crop is necessarily the most juolitable 
one for the grower. This may he ilhustrated by 
reference to the (u*ops of the two past years. The 
(Toj) of 1881 Avus unprecedentedly large and sound. 
On fairly well-nianag<*d farms it was «*ight to ten 
tons per acre of ‘dressed’ potatoes. The following 
year, on the same farms, the *mai*ketable ware,* 
owing to di.sease, did not probably excised four to 
livi* tons per aere. The ju'ice ])er ton for crop 
1881 was, liowevi'r, a good deal Jess tlian half 
what ha.s been realised for the produce of last 
year. The comparison may be shown thu.'? ; 

3S8‘2— five tons ]>cr aero at eiKhiy shillings. .L.20 

18h>l— ton tuns )>or acre at iliirty .shillings,... 1.^ 

L.5 

Thus, a considerable dilference in favour of the 
season of a meagre and diseased crop i.s brought 
out. And this is not all the. advantage- ; for in 
1881 tliere would be. givater expense to the farmer 
in handling and carting the bigger crop, as well 
as a greater drain upon the soil’s fertility. And 
although the Biualler but diseafled crop would 
eiitJiil more labour in the one pai ticiilar of sorting, 
thi.s would be more than comi>ensated by the two 
or three tons ihji* acre of disea.sed roots wliicli 
have been left for consumption on tlie farm by 
cattle. Of coursii these calcuhitions do not apply 
to such districts as the west of Ireland, wliere 
potatoes are not grown for sale, but rather os a 
staple — and in some case.s, alas ! almost the sole 
— food of those w ho cultivate them. 

It has been said that the growing of potatoes 
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ler prcsoiii 

ixs Tt wouM l)(i li‘ss so, were the price 

in yeai¥i of paitial luilure nlwayn high enough to 
countorbalniice the want of quantity. And the 
risk on the other side —that is, in tlie case of a 
superabundant crop — wouhl he diminished if there 
were an outlet for the, roots at such a minimum 
price per ton as would cover expenses. But neither 
of these conditions at present exists. The price 
when sound ])ot{\ioes ai*e veiy scarce does not rise 
to such a tigure as to make the saving of perhaps 
only two tons jjcr acre remunerative ; ajid .some- 
times even less than this weight ])er aert^ escapes 
the ravages of the pest. The reason u liy the piice 
does not so rise is, mainly, that the potato is not 
considered a necessary, as in tlie case of luvad ; and 
60, wh(‘ii th(! price rise.s much above a iu*oportiojiat«* 
value as compared willi wlicat, a substitute is 
found in breatf. 

Let us see, then, wbat is about the quantity of 
potatoes which can he. consumed in tlie United 
Kingdom at a fairly remunerative pih(*. With 
tlu; information at our disjiosal through govem- 
inent returns aud otherwise, it is not possible to 
state exactly Avbat is an average annual siqudy 
of potiitoes for the purpose of liuiuaii food. \Vc 
know the acniage grown, and w(! may with 
tolerable accuracy estimate the average niturn of 
sound roots per acre ; but it is always uncertain 
how much of the crop may be used in cattle- 
feeding or sent to the starch manufactory. In 
such a year as the prcseiit, we an*. jKuhap.s saf<‘ 
in assuming that an exceedingly small ])ro]>ortiou 
of the sound roots will be used otherwise than 
as human food. Judging from the prices during 
the ]ia6t winter, it may with eonfi(lence be sai<l 
that the supply from croj) 1882 was not equal to 
the demand. On the other hand, a great deal 
less than the crop of 1881 is all that could be dis- 
posed of at a price W’hicli w'ould be remnnerativ(i 
to the grower. Of crop 1881, it is reckoned that 
fibout one million tons were expoiled, cliii^ily to 
America ; be.sides this, a great (punitity wa.s con- 
sumed 'by cuttle; and .still the sui’plus w;ls loo 
large to allow the price to rise to a reinuiierativc 
figure, except in the case of iiirms near the hirge 
centres of pomilation, whri\! cost of carriage was 
small. The Briti.sh «lcmand for this article of 
diet may, therefore, he said to l*e 8oiiiewli(‘r(‘ 
between the quantity grown in 1881 and that 
grown in 1882. Tjct us see what these were. (We 
do not reckon impoi’ts, for reasons to which Ave 
shall pres(*ntly allude.) The tt)tal acreage of 
potatoes in the United Kingdom in the.se j^Tars 
may be stated roundly as one and a third million 
acres. If the marketable mots in 1881 averaged 
eight tons per acre, the crop of that year would 
be neiu‘ly eleven millii)n tons. Deducting a 
million tons probably exported, and another 
million tons consumed by cattle, Ave have nine 
million tons as the quantity of sound potatoes 
available for human food of crop 1881. But from 
this Ave must deduct seed for the folloAving year. 
We reckon this at only half n million tons 
of marketable roots ; the quantity would not 
be enough for seed purposes ; but it must b(i 
remembered that a considerable breadth is always 


a half million tons. This, then, may be considered 
the maximum (juantity which the population of 
the Kingdom care to use even when potatoes are 
at their cheapest — when they can he had at the 
price of cattle-food. 

Crop 1882, including Ireland, where disease 
AA^as A’eiy pn*, valent, i.s probably not uiider-e.'^ti- 
matcid at three tons per acre of sound inarkct- 
ahle rooks, or a total Aveight of four million tons. 
Deducting, as before, lialf a million tons for 
seed, and recskoning all the rest to ht* used for 
human fond, we find the (jiiantity to he thi'ee 
and a half million b.nis of .^iound roots as the 
food-.siipply from crop 1882. 

From tile expiniiuice, then, of the past two 
yeai*s, it Avouhl ap])(*ar that eight ami a h.'df 
million Ions is too large a supply for our 
AA'jiuts - more than Avill bring a remunerative 
j>rice to the grower ; and three and a half million 
tons is so small an alloAvance, that the London 
price is raised much above the intrinsic A’uliie 
of the article, as compaivd Avilh other staple 
ffM)d products. W'ith wheat at ehweii to tAA^elve 
])ouud.s per ton, potatocis ju'e too dear at from 
seA'en to eight poiiinls ])er ton, judged of by 
their valuii as human nutrients. Probably, we are 
not faj‘ from the truth in reckoning fiA’e million 
t<»ns lo be the measure f>f the nation’s annual 
demaiul. For this quantity, a fair price might 
he ol)taint‘d by the groAVer. 

AYe have not taken iiniiorts of pritiitoes into 
account in the filiove calculation. We find, 
hoAA’eAH'r, that, during the past tAvelvc years, 
there haA^e been annual importations, varving 
from thirty-eight thousand tons in 1870 — AAdiich 
i.s the smalle.st quantity — to nearly fiA’e hun- 
dre<l thou.sand tons in 1880, Avhich is the 
largest importation during the ptiriod nitui- 
tiniied. It is probfibly safe to reckon th.at 
three-fourths of our imported potatoes are early 
A’arielies, and are ii.sed in this country hetAAcen 
June and September, before the* main portion of 
our own crop is ready for use. This biuiig the 
«*a.se, the foreign ccuupetition in this product 
of our agriculture is seen to be of extremely 
little account. The perishable nature of potatoes 
makes them an indifferent €ai1;i(d(; of international 
commerce ; and more distant counti’ie-s, such as 
the Unitt^l States of America and Cana«la, are 
not likely .soon to c«)nipete AA'ith us in growing 
potiitoes. Indeed, thii exj)erii‘nce of last year 
AA^(»uld rjither i>oint to our becoming exjiorters of 
liotatoes to NeAv A"ork. In the matter of carriage, 
they can he sent as cheaply from Gla.sgow or 
Jjiveri>ool to Ncav York, as from Fast Lothian to 
iJirminglmm. Even Avith the high impoi’t «luty. 
New York Avas la.st yi'ar found to be a jirofitable 
outlet for our siirplu.s. 

It has not yet been found profitable to raise 
potatoes as food for stock. The jiATrage cost of pro- 
ducing ten tons of potatoes Avoiild be sufficient^ 
groAv double tlie AAcight of turnijAs ; and the Imer 
is jireferable, as costing less for labour and manure, 
and being more cheaply stored. It is not in cattle- 
feeding that farmers can hope for a profitible 
outlet for the potato crop, when it happens to he 
superabundant. The A’ulue of the potato crop 
as a proTiaratioii for the growth of AA'heat yearly 


seeded by ‘seconds’ (small potatoes), which are as a preparation for the growth of Avneat yearly 
unfit for the market for fooa purposes. Making diminishes as the growing of Avheat is found to 


unfit for the market for food purposes. Making 
these deductions, we I’eekon the quantity^ of crop 
1881 used for human food to have been eight and 


be itself unprofitable. 

I What is meantime wanted in the interest of 
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ONE FALSE, BOTH FATE. 


tlic farmers is the means of annually growing; 
just such a weight of pottitocs as will be sufficient 
for consumption on our tables. To arrive at 
this, two things are requisite — first, a means of 
stemming the ravages of the potato disease ; and 
second, a constant supply of new varieties. Tin's 
latter is the only way yet discovered of securing 
a full crop in adverse seasons. AVere these tAvo 
objects attained, a great national beiielit Avonld 
bo the result. The number of acres tlevokul to 
this crop, for instance, might be greatly reduced. 
Instead of our having one million three hundred 
thousand ncrt»s ]»lanted, to insure th(i raising of 
an adequate siqiply for our requirements, it 
Avouhl bo found that the requisite quantity (five 
million tons) could be giA)Avn on abrmt one 
million acres. This Avoiild r( ]>re*sent a saving, in 
see<l alone, of about three-quarters <jf a million 
sterling. And it is a very iiiodi^rate estimate 
to reckon tlie labour, manure, ami rent of the 
three hiindr(‘d thousand acres set free for other 
purposiis, at ten poumls per acre, or three million 
pounds animally. 

When tli(T(i is a lack of potatoes, the tendency 
is toAA’anls a greatly inereasi'd scarcity as tliti season 
advances. Tliere are three reasons for this. The 
seed-demand being generally about tbe same from 
year to year, the quantity rcqnii’ed in spring for 
this purpose is a larger percentagii of the avuil- 


this purpose is a larger percentagii of the avail- 
able stock in a season of scarcity. Second, potu- 
toos are of inferior keeping quality if touebed by 
disease lieu still groAving ; and consequenlly, a 
large percentage apparently sound in autumn 
become tainted <lnriiig Llui Avinter. 

Another result to be obtainetl by the «liscovery 
of a cure for potato <lisease, AV’ould be the better 
quality c>f the roots, ironi their being gr(*AVii only 
on land Avell suite<l in every respect f(U* I heir 
cultivation. At present, the nncertiiinty of the 
crop, Avliile it restricts the aerc^age on suitable soils, 
tends also to incj-oase it in disl riels Avliere other 
crops ctudd be groAvn to better advantage. The 
gr{‘at risk f»f failure makes tlie fariiuT of really 
suitable soil for the groAvth of potatoes cautious 
in detcrmiiiiiig the number of acres Avhiedi he Avill 
deV(jte to this crop. On the (jther hand, the 
chance of the considerable profits sometimes 
made from the cro]), induces the oceiipier of i 
land not Avell suite<l hy its oavu nature or its 
proximity to easy means of coiiveyuiiei*, 1o risk 
the oultivation of this precarious root, Ayheii he 
Avould he more profitably eiiqiloycd in growing 
turnips. 

ONE FALSE, BOTH FAIL; 

oil, A UAIID KNOT. 

CHAPTER XXXIX.— THE UNT\1N(J OP THE KNOT. 

‘A GENTLEMAN, sir, and a lady — come iq) in a 
carriage — with aiiotlier person — most anxious to 
Bee you, sir — late as it is.’ 

Mr Poiitifex, in liis Maida Hill villa, Avas in 
the habit of taking his ease, ami of fce.ling as if 
111* had left Black Care behind him in Tancoln’s 
Inn. His luxurious suhurbaii abode, Avith its | 
splendid oonserA’atory and forcing-houses ; his 
garden, that in summer was gorgeous Avith colour ; 
his fancy poultiy ; his fruit, that had Avon a 
prize; his pigs, that had dcsen^cd ‘honourable 


mention ’ at the Agricultural Hall — seemed sacred 
from intrusion. He was a widower, very fond of 
his daughteiTs, and liked his cose. Of course he 
sometimes brought up papers with him to look 
over quietly in his snug study ; but niiver had 
Erasmus Pontlfex been plagued at Maida Hill by 
the visit of a client. 

‘What do they Avaiit, James?* demanded the 
master uf the house, someAvhnt tartly. He seldom 
spoke j)^‘l'idautly to his tried and steady old 
servant, or, indeed, to the veriest lad who 
iiiiniskTed to his piggeriijs and his pineries, for 
the eminent family solicitor Avas in domestic life 
indulgent. But he did feel it a little unreason- 
able that, at twc'iity niiiiules jwist eleven r.M., he 
should be tormented as to business. 

‘Foreign lady, sir, a Countess — and a gentle- 
man, foreign, too, by the Avay he talks l^Vneh 
Avith the lad}'^ — but it Avas she who asked to see 
3’^ou, sir — something about the great case of Lady 
Leominster — and the young person — very respect- 
able— is like a young person in service,* said 
James, aa^io had A'ery probably received a sove- 
reign from the applicants for admission, and was 
working out the amount of C'erberus’s sop. 

‘Show them in!’ said Mr Pontifex ; and 
obedient James ushered in three persons — a large 
foreign lady, neither old nor young, liandsome, 
richly dressed, and of a grand yireseiice ; a gentle- 
man, also very well attirinl, Avliose sun-bronzed 
face and martial air might liavi* caused him to 
hii mi.skikon for a dashing and distinguished 
officer, had it not been for the roving, laAvIe^ 
look of his glittering e^es; and a prim little 
creature of six-aud-tA\a'nty, very neat, A’ery 
deferential. TJiis, as Mr Pontifex promptly 
giu‘ssed, Avas tlit< maid of avIioiu James iiad 
spf)ken. i 

‘ We come, IMr Pontifex, on business,* said the 
gentleman comj)ose(lly, and speaking English 
Avith a lluency that eonvineed the laAvyer that 
he was eonfriuited by a fellow-eonntrymaii. ‘The 
LeomiiistiT case is on many tongues and on many 
iiiimls just noAV. We are here at pr(*sent to 
settle it.’ 

‘To settle it!* returned Mr Pontifex, elevating 
his eyebroAvs in surprise. ‘ Aiv you aware, sii*, 
that I act fur Lady Leominster?’ 

‘ b\)r luT Avhoiii you cull JMiladi,* said the 
foreign lady. 

Again Mr INnilifex arched his eyebrows. He 
did nut mucli like, the look of the foreign lady, 
line Avoiiuiii lus she was ; nor did he feel attracted 
toAA\ards the male, visitor, Avith the huccaiieePs 
ellroiitery iiml the over-bj iglit eyes ; yet he felt 
it best to be civil. 

‘ Please to be soak'd,’ he said. ‘ You did not, I 
think, mention your naiiu*s.’ 

‘Mine is a short one — Vaughan,* was tbe busi- 
ness like re])ly of the gentleman with the glitter- 
ing eyes- ‘Juliu Vaughan, by British huv. I 
have often borne my mother’s name. It was 
]k>lling.ston. She Avas an , Honourable Miss 
Rollingstoii, Avlio married my lather, a Welsh 
clei'gyman. In right of her noble birth, and by 
contmeutal practice, I have culled myself the 
Chevalier llollingston, and, os such, could be 
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lieard of at Embassies ubroarl. My father was 
Dr Vaii^dian, rector of Dinas Vawr, the parish 
in which the castle stands. This lady is my wife. 
She is a lliissian subject ; but bears the title — 
whicli she iidierits from her father, a Count of 
the Holy R(unan Empire — of the Countess Louise 
de Lalouve.* 

Mr Pontifex, who had been hitherto very atten- 
tive, started now, and eye<l the foreign lady as 
Ik* would have eyed a rattlesnake that liad some- 
how crawded into his house. 

Madame de Tjalouve, who read the thoughts 
of the eminent family solicitor, smiled superior 
to this manifestation of i’ei)Ugiianee. * We are 
here, my husband and T,’ slit* sai<l, in her peifect 
Ihiglisli, but with that iuderinable accent wdiich 
I betrays the foreigner, ‘ for business, Mr Pontifex, 
not Ibi* sentinumt. T anticipate your objection 
that you act for her whom people style the 
Marchioness, who is so soon to be tlu', bride of 
Lord Putney — of her who thrones it at Ca.stel 
Vawr. But you are ii good man, sir, and honest. 
You would not knowingly chaniiuon an iinj)ostor.’ 

‘If you nialigii my n(»ble client, Ma<lame — tlK‘re 
is a law of libel, Madame,’ said Mr Pontifex, mucb 
flusttjreJ. 

* My dear sir,’ replied Cliinese .lack, as his 
glittering eyes lit on the round dull eyes of the 
worthy little lawyer, and hehl tluiin fascinated Jis 
is a bird by the gaze of a snake, Miave a little 
j patience. It is because we- kneuv you by repute 
to be inc-apable of bolstering up a rotleii cause 
that we are here to-day. A\’e want to make you 
see that, at tlu^ Mairhbuiy trial, your client’s 
case must go (jver like a card-castle. But, if you 
please, there ought first to be a pledge on your 
part tliat tlie Countess, my wife, shall sustain no 
inconvenienee on account of what slu* may freely 
revetd. Shall we sjieak, or wish you good-night, 
and resume tlie conversation alter the verdict at 
Marchbury, ^Ir Pontifex 1 ’ 

Mr Pontifex said, guardedly, that so far as 
legal proceedings Avent, he should respect any 
coniidential statiunent. 

‘In that case, Monsieur the Notary,’ sai<l 
Countess Louise, ‘I will tidl my bale, in reliance 
on the discretion, so well kni)wn, of liim who 
listens. You are aware, sir, that 1 became 
ac<piainted with those two sisters, Miladi and 
Miss Cai’ew, in Egypt, .and came to England with 
them on board the Cyjynis. Mademoiselle Cora, 
whose ]»osition was not assured, and whose 
thoughts were re-stless, envied the wealth and 
rank of her widowed sister. When people covet, 
the next step, if there be but a bold and shrewd 
adviser at the elbow, is often to steal. At iii'st, 
timidly and vaguely, then more distinctly, Miss 
('ai'ew conceived the iilea of personating her sister, 
BO imsiispecting, and of replacing her as Mar- 
chioness. The Avoiiderful resemblance between 
those twin-sisters, which puzzled all, made such 
a task easier than you would suppose. My 
ambitious pupil was shy at the first — often 
recoiled in horror ; but the bait was too tempting. 
And at last, at Castel Vawr, she succeeded even 
more easily than ’ 

‘ Succeeded ! Do you mean to tell me, Madame, 
that you maintain the present Marchioness to he 
' a triumphant impostor — and that — that one in 

; Bruton Street’ cried out Mr Pontifex, milling 

I up his gray hair between his outstretched fingers. 


‘That one in Bruton Street is Clare C|irew, 
wiflow of the late M.arquis of Leominster,’ retorted 
Chinese Jack. ‘The o(/icr is IVliss Cora. Tlie case 
lies in a nutshell. We are re.ady with the- proofs. 
Here is the lady’s-maid who was with the Mar- 
chioness in Egypt. Here am I, who, as I talk 
all languages, and -wore oriental garments, was 
made serawj of the ]asc.ars on hoard the Cyjtrm, 
their native boatswain having died in hospital. 
In that capacity I ()vcrhe!ird the conversation on 
deck in which it was arranged that Miss Carew 
sluHibl personate her sister. But Madame here 
c.an oiler the best evidence- of all. Let us take 
things in ordiT. H(*re is Miss Pinnett, formerly 
in Lady Leominster’s servic-e, if you please to 
<|uestioii her. This is a sort of informal trial, 
after all.’ 

‘ Y4)ur name is Pinnett — what do you wLsh to 
say?’ asked Mr Pontifex. 

"I’lie young person of the iiamci of Pinni;tl, who 
had l)(‘en modestly seated on a chair in tlie back- 
ground, here rose, and with a respectful air, 
])laced on the table before the lawyer a crumpled 
note. ‘1 picked this up, sir, before ilaybreak,* 
she said, ‘in IVIiss Carew’s cabin, on the morning 
of the tlreadful storm at sea. It is in English, 
as you will s(*e, and so 1 could re.ad it. It is 
signed L. de L. The foreign (V'untess wrote it, 
and slip])(*d it, I supjiose, into Miss Cora’s liand, 
while most were at their tears and prayers, in 
the- danger of the terrible niglit. 1 am a Jersey 
person, and bad made- voyages, and so was less 
irighteiRMl, and could ti^ke notice. I thought it 
was odd that ^ladanie sliould ask Miss Cora to 
meet her on deck in such weather, so I resolved 
to follow Miss Coi*a.’ 

Mr Pontifex perused the brief note. — ‘Your 
Imndwriting?’ he asked, curtly, of Madame de 
Lalouve. 

‘(’ertainly,’ was the rejdy. 

‘G<»o»l,’ said the lawyer. ‘But this does not 
show which wius which. — The witnt*ss can go on.’ 

‘I knew the cabins fi'om one another, sir,’ said 
Pinnett. ‘ It was in Miss CJarew’s 1 found this, 
dropped by accident. When Miss Carew' went 
oil deck, I slijiped up the- stairs after her ; but 
thought it best to remain, hiding n(;ar the cabin 
hatch, while Miss Cora ami Madame were talking 
near the bout. A wild morning it was. 1 
watched, but could not liear, being too far off, 
across the wet deck. Then a gentleman came 
up — Mr Talbot — and I saw a very small square 
packet hastily given by the Countess to our Miss 
Cora. Miss Cartrw hid it away. 1 hail only 
time to get down below, before Miss Cora came 
also, on Mr Talbot’s arm. He did not know her, 
and calhal her “Lady Leominster,” by mistake. 
I did not see what was in the packet — at leasts 
not then.’ 

‘ Stop a moment ! ’ crie<l the little lawyer, now 
much excited, as he snatched up a sheet of paper 
and dipped his jicn into an inkstand. *I must 
make a note or two. Your name — Pinnett. 
(’hristiaii name, if you please, and residence.* 

‘Mary Ann, sir,’ answered the demure young 
person ; ‘ originally of Lynn, sir, in the county 
of Norfolk ; now in service at 6 Lowndes Place, 
Eaton Square, with the Countess, Madame 
here.’ 

Mr Pontifex made his careful notes. ‘Now, 
please go on,’ he said. ‘ I think your last words 
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implied that on a later occasion you did find 
out what were the contents of the packet whic.li 
you had seen handed by Madame de Lalouve 
to Miss Carew ? * 

‘Certainly, sir,* answered Mary Ann Pinnett 
‘ In the Channel it was, the day before we landed 
at Southampton. I was eiip;a{;ed in packing the 
things of My Lady the Mai'chioness, and the 
things of My Lody^s sister, Miss Cora Oarew. 
Miss Cora was careless, and left the little bunch 
of keys — that she generally kept to herself, as 
well os the other keys, that, as maid in charge, 
were always in my keeping — lying about. So, 

as we servants ai’e very inquisitive* She 

hesitated here. 

‘ Why, I suppose you peeped into Miss 
Oora*8 desk, or writing-case, eh?* demamlcd 
Mr Pontifex. 

‘ I did, sir,* answered the unabashed hand- 
maiden. ‘But it was in her dressing-case, of 
all places, as a gentleman like yourself would 
say, that I found what I was looking for. It 
W’as hidden, even there, in a tiny drawer, that 
opened with a spring, under the ivory hair- 
brushes ; and then, there were some folded ribbons 
and a dried llower above it ; but \vc servants 
know where and how to hunt. So there i 
found the packet — the same, I dare say, on my 
oath, that Madame gave, before my eyes, to 
Miss Cora.* 

Mr Pontifex took his rapid notes. 

‘ What did the pac.ket contain 'i * he asked. 

‘ A wedding-ring, sir,* answered the lady*R- 
maid. 

‘A wedding-ring!* was the incredulous echo 

of the lawyer. ‘AVliy — how* And then he 

Btar(Ml at the witness, as to his mciiKiry occurred 
th(i rcmemliraiice of a scone at Castel Vawj’, 
when first tli(‘- rival claim was made, and, in 
response to his own suggestion, a eireJet of gedd 
had been shown, glittering on the slendiT white 
linger of each claimant. 

‘ A wedding-ring, sir ; bright, but not new. 
A ring, as 1 should judge, ratlier stouter, and 
of a redder gold, than T ever saw before. 
Still, a wedding-ring it was,* answered Mary Ann. 

‘ And you ? ’ asked the bewildered lawyer. 

‘1 put it back, sir, where 1 found it, as a 
poor servant should ; and that is all T know, 
sir, concerning the packet,* replied tlie lady’s- 
maid. 

‘I gave Cora that ring,* explained Madame 
de Lalouve, ‘with injunctions to slip it on her 
finger, privately, before Castel V^awr should be 
leached, foreseeing, as I did, that tin; lack of 
such a symbol might prejudice my pupil in 
popular esteem.* 

‘You call her your jmpil, Madame,* said Mr 
Pontifex, putting the utmost restraint upon 
himself in the effort to he urbane to a woman 
who, in his eyes, merited the pillory and bride- 
well. ‘Am I to understand that it was Cora 
Carew, or yourself, with whom this imposture 
originated?* 

* Oh, I claim the whole merit of the conception,* 
was the cheerful reply of the foreign Countess ; 
‘and yet the idea sank deep at the first intc» 
the dissatisfied mind of Mademoiselle, my dear 
young friend. I thought, first, in Egypt, what 
a pity, when two sisters were so marvellously 
alike, not to .draw a profit from the situation, 


one so rich, the other poor. At last, not without 
trouble and Englisli prudery, I got hearkened 
to. I also got this girl Pinnett into my confi- 
dence, and engaged her to play the part which 
she did at Castel Vawr in identifying Miss Cora 
as the real Marchioness. Do you not know her 
again ? * 

Mr Pontifex lifted his eyeglass and looked at 
Pinnett, who seemed uneasy under his scrutiny. 
‘Ah ! I see it now,’ he said, as if speaking 
to hinis^elf. ‘1 thought 1 had seen her face 
before.* 

‘Tliat was how T put my play on the stage,* 
continued tlie C’onntess. ‘ /hVa ! your English 
imjenuc has played her ])art too well. She has 
triumphed over her sister ; but slie was not 
grateful enough to tlie good friend, but for whom 
she would never have been anything but a need.y 
dependent. She wanted me to work for dog’s 
wages, and so T am ready to destroy wbat I have 
built up, and to let the true hlarchioncss of 
Leominster have her own again.* 

Mr Pontifex had never been shut up in a 
room with such a woman before. A lawyer’s 
oxperienee does not (‘iitille him to consider our 
race iis angtds ; but tbere was something shocking 
to him in the existence of such a person as 
Madame de Lalouve, daintily cliseonrslng of her 
treasons, and richly tliH'ssed, instead of being 
a female convict, with cropped hair, in Millbank 
Penitentiary. But he ha<l lo swallow down — to 
the intense though suppressed amusement of 
(Miinese Jack, who read most persons* thoughts, 
who was a man of genius as well as of resource, 
and who had schemes of his own maturing in 
that subtle brain of his — his rigliteous wrath, 
and to speak the woman fair. 

‘I heiicve, Countess,’ said the hnyyer, ‘that 
yon gave the ring to Miss (^arew on board the 
CypriLf, and T can well fancy that I saw it pro- 
duced later at (’astel V"awr. But I don’t see 
how, for practical juirpose.s, the ring can be 
proved to be yours, ami not that placed by the 
ate Marnnis on liis young wife’s finger, on the 
I w'edding-uny. One ring is very like am)ther.* 

‘My ring, when examine»l, will not b(i found 
to be like another ! ’ rej)lied the Sphinx, with 
her grave smile; ‘and Aliladi, at (’astel Vawr, 
little d»*ems that she caiTies about wdth her 
everywhere the proof of her guilt. When I 
propose<l to help lier, I hardly trusted her, at 
such a giddy height, (o keep her pledge of 
gratitude lo poor nn*, and so I contriveil unawares 
to get a hold on her. '^I’lie ring on her finger 
hears inside it my naim* — as a married woman — 
Louise Vaughan. My husband’s name, as he has 
told you, is Vaughan.* 

In all horror and consteiaiation, kir Pontifex 
spran" from his chair, rullling up Ids hair again 
with Ids fingers and frovrning as ho hit his lip. 
How he wished that he ha<l never been brought 
into such company, never mi.xed up in .such a 
business as tins. Calndng down his nerves, he 
said, in a tone of civil incre<hility : ‘t am afraid 
you will not establish your point, Madame. It 
is easy to buy a wedding-ring. Miss Carew, who 
must long since have discovererl the existence of 
this compromising inscription upon hers, has 
doubtless exchanged it for a safer substitute.* 

Madame de Lalouve smiled as weightily as 
before. ‘She is ignorant, Monsieur, that she 
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carries Nemesis along with her/ she said ; ‘ nor, 
witliout the aid of a strong magnifier, can those 
tiny letters he read. A competent examiner would 
find that my statement is exact.* 

‘ But I cannot go to Oasttd Vawr, or to Bruton 
Btreet, to ask a lady for a ring off her finger, for 
such a purpose!’ exclaimed the excited lawyer. 
‘1 should wish for some confirmatory evidence 
to hack the assertion.* 

‘ For -that objection, Mr Pontifex, I was pre- 
pared,* said Chinese -lack, with ch(*i*rful jirompth 
tude ; ‘and indeed, since I saw the fictitious 
Marcliioness yonder jit the Mountain Picnic, in 
the shadow of Combe Dim, T have been busy in 
providing such evidiuicii. I have been over tf) 
Paris, where, in the (Jhajiel of the llussian 
Embassy, the Countess ami I were married, and 
have hunted up the jeweller wlio caused to be 
made, by my orders, the ring in cjuestion. It cost 
some perse voranccj and some tact to get worthy 
M. Aristide Bonchanip, of the Hue de llivoli, to 
rummage llmuigh his old (layhooks ami ledgers 
nntil he found the entri(‘s of tliis particular piir- 
rlijise. Then, to make all safe, I had to unearth 
the skilful workman who was the actual artificer 
of the ring ; and this was the* harder, because the 
man, implicated in the revolt of the. Commiiiio, 
had but recently i*etunied to Paris from exile in 
England, after the arnnsticQ, and was working 
for another employer. Bui here I have, as y«»n 
see, sir, a formal certificate, signed by M. A. 
Bonchanip, countersigned by Ids principal cmwmM, 
who perfectly remembered the transac.tioii, and 
witnessed by the Secretary to the Mairia of the 
arrorulmem-ent, and, as such, stam]icd with llic; 
official seal. Here, too, is the wu'ittcn testimony 
of the W'orkman, Jules Pei her, who engraved 
the microscopic characters inside the ring. It 
is attested, as you H(‘e, by a notary juibllc of the 
city of Paris, 12 Boulevard Malesherbes. Head 
these, Mr Pontifex, as carefully as you please, 
and test my statements by any iiKpiiries your 
rxperi(;nce may suggest,* said Chinese Jack in 
conclusion, as lie liaiidcd over the documents to 
llie, lawyer. 

‘ Dear me — dear me ! ’ muttered Mr Pontifi'x, 
as he glanced again and again at the papers htd’ori' 
him. ‘This is — very nearly conclusive, I should 
say. I have been cruelly d(*ceived, and made 
a most unwitting instrument in the inti nation of 
such a wrong as, till now, i ne\'er dreanKsl 
of!* 

{To he concluded next monilL) 


A TALE OF THE PRESSGANG. 

Adout one hundrfMl years ago, ‘ when George the 
Third was king,* England stood alone against the 
world. On the tine hand she was fighting with 
America, then struggling for independence ; and 
on the other hand with France, Spain, and 
Holland ; wdiile Russia, Sweden, and Denmark 
had formed an armed neutrality secretly hostile 
to her. Jin such an emergency, special effort was 
necessary to sustain the. mfii’iiio service. The 
volunteer supi»ly failed to meet the demand for 
able-bodied seamen, and im])ressment liad to be 
resorted to. At ordinary times, men of certain 
! calling.s were exempt from seizure ; but at a time 
I like this, almost any man, if strong in body and 

Cp. 
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mind, W’as liable to be seized by the pressgang, 
and forced to serve in His Majesty’s ships of 
war. 

During this period, Elias John Eveson, a stout 
Yorkshire lad of eighteen years, then studying 
law in London, was one evening strolling through 
that part of the city betwiien Ludgate Hill and 
the Thames, in company with a young friend 
whom we wnll call Wilson, his real name having 
been forgotten. While the two boys loitered and 
chatted, a sudden commotion arose in the street, 
and men ran Imrrieilly by, shouting in friendly 
warning : ‘Hun, lads ; the gang’s coming.’ Turning 
round, they saw a gang of sohliers approaching 
rapidly, aii<l evidently "intending their capture. 
The boys dashed off at full speed ; but being 
unfamiliar with the locality, they ran unknow- 
ingly into a blind allt‘y, and were there seized by 
their pursuers. They fought stoutly to get away, 
l)iit to no ])urpose, except to exhaust thcmselvcis 
and get some hard knoc*.ks, their captors being too 
many and too strong for them. Tli(;y were taken 
to ;i ‘ reiul(‘.zvous,’ locked up for the night under 
guard, and next morning c.arried by main force 
aboard Ilis Majesty’s ship Panther, lying off 
Shcerness, rciady to sail for America as soon as 
lier full complement of hands should be aboard. 
Worn out by a sleep! e.ss night, spent in sorrow 
and rage, irritated by the. rough treatment they 
jveeived, being handcuffed and hustled along like 
dogs, and suif(*ring from their bruises besides, it 
wtis in no pleasant temper that Eveson and Wilson 
met the eaptain of the Panther when he came 
forward to see his forced recruits. He looked 
with delight at Eveson, who was of striking 
appearance, large, powerfully built, kee.n-cyc'.d, 
big-noF(‘d, curly-h('.aded, and just then the very 
pe rs< )U i fi cat i on of f 1 1 ry. 

‘Well, my men,’ said the captain, *T hope you 
have made, up your minds to serve your country 
and your king like true Ih-itons. We are going 
to thrash Ihe Vankees, you know.* 

‘Sir,’ Tepliotl Fvehon, ‘after this experience of 
Knglisii law and English justice, be assured that 
T .shall never lift a hand in England’s defi-nce. 
Rather will T assist ihe “Yankees,” as you t»*rm 
men nobly determined to throw off her galling 

yoke.’ 

‘ But, my lad,’ returned the captain, ‘ you can- 
not hclj) yourself. Voii iiiiLst .serve whether or 
not.’ 

‘ NeviT ! ’ said Eveson. ‘ So long as you succeed 
in keeping m(‘. aboard this ship, so long, to av(»id 
contention, will 1 obey you. But — ami lay this 
t») heart— T will never fight lV>r England. And 
1 shall leave this ship at the first land we 
touch.’ 

‘ You intend to desert?’ 

* I intend to desert.’ 

‘You know th.at the. penalty Ls hanging?* 

‘Rather will I hang under unjust law, than 
.«;erv(* by my arm to enforce that law in a God- 
fi eed land.’ 

‘ Tut, tut ! Little pot soon liot,’ contemptuously 
rem.arked the ctiplaiii, used to .such language from 
angry impressed men. ‘We. ’ll make a brave 
soldier of you yet, my man/ he said as he turned 
away. 

‘ Tjittle pot soon hot ! * The contemptuous 
wonls burned into Eveson’s soul like lire. Tom 
uwny from home and friends, from his beloved 
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studies and fair prospects, brought by force to a 
var-ship, where daily toil and the ultimate horrors 
of war awaited him, and sneered at in this situa- 
tion for the expression of natural feelings ! Soon 
hot, indeed, but slow to cool, Evesoirs temper 
rose till he felt like murder. But seeing that 
remonstrance and resistancti were alike useless, 
and would probably bring further indignity on 
liini, he wise^ controlled himself, and determino<l 
to make the best of eu'cumstauccs, or to seem to, 
at auyrate. 

As a volunteer, Evcson felt that it would have 
been his proudest duty to servo liis country. But 
in serve as a slave, as a mercenary, he never could ; 
no honour lay that way. A gentleman by birth 
I and education, the knowledge tliat the lash w’ould 
punish his insubordination oi* neglect of duty, 
galled him to the quick. One touch of that l.'ish, 
he well knew, would bring red murder to his 
heart and to his hand ; so, in proud self-control, 

I he took up his menial dut>[, and pcrforiniMl it 
faithfully, that no occasion of reproof or punish- 
ment might be found against him. Strong as a 
lion and active as a cut, he soon h*d the ship’s 
crew. Intelligent and respi'c.tfiil in his bearing, 
he gained the esteem and confi<leuce of the officers. 
The captain, ileceived by this a])pareiit subiuis- ' 
sion, congratulated himself on liaviiig read Ev«*son’s | 
character so well, and marked hijii for pro- 
motion. 

AftiT ten weary weeks of storm and hardshi]), 
all hearU beat high with pleasure when ‘Land, 
ho!’ was shouted by the lookinil man at the 
lua^Lhead. Eyes sparkletl witli interest and 
glistened with teaj*s at first sight of the dusky 
cedar-clothed Bei*muda islets, lying low in the 
Atlantic’s broad bosom. Land iiKh'cd lay again 
before them, but it was not motherlaiul. And 
W'ho knew, in the chances of the* corning war, 
whether their (‘yes should over again behold 
Old England’s shores! As th(‘. VaHthr luiared 
St (xtiorgo’s Harbour under tlie, careful guidance 
of a black pilot, all liands crowded on deck. A 
little apart from Uu! rest stood Evi’son, liis eye 
bent on the coast wdth a keener iiiUu’est than any 
knew. To him, Bermuda was a land of hope*, a 
country wdiei'i* he might regain liberty. Looking 
W'ith a jnirpose, his t;y(^ found what it sought, 
lii! kn(jw that tlu* islands were of coral formation, 
the limestone rock, therefore, to bei»n)bably friable 
by tides and waves. With this knowledge*, he 
looked for what no one else, looked for, he found 
what no one else, noticed — caves in the sea-wall. 
Seeing the means of escape, liis heart was like 
a fiiiiiace. But when the captain approached, 
ta)>ping him on tie*, shoulder, his face was like a 
stom*, giving no sign of the feelings tliat burned 
u'ithin. 

‘Well, Eveson,’ said the captain cheerily, ‘glad 
to see land again ? ’ 

‘ It is not my land, sir,’ replied Eveson. 

‘You will not (iare to desert just here then,* 
.said the captain, referring to the iv.'.olvt^ Eve.son 
had expressed on the day of his imiiressment. 

To this the lad made no reply. 

‘Sulky still, eh?’ laughed the captain as he. 
W'alked away. ‘Have a care, hi<l ; the harbour is 
full of sharks.’ 

‘Sulky!’ muttered Eve&on to himself. ‘ Ye.s, 
old boy ; sulky, if you like. And something more 
—determined ! ’ 


For a day or two after their arrival, no oppor- 
tunity of escape o fibred. Strict watch kept by 
men on the ship and by sharks in the water 
prevented even an attempt. Eveson resolved to 
wait if necessary until the last night of their stay, 
and then, if nothing better offered, to risk the 
sharks, and try to swim a.shore. But on the 
third day, the governor of Bermuda, Qeome 
James Bruere, came aboard to dine with the 
captain of the Vanllutr, Tu the bustle and excite- 
iiumt of the occasion, Eveson Ibinul his oppor- 
tunity. Late in the evening, when the short 
of latitude 


tunity. 

twilight <»f latitude thii’ty-two di'grees W'as 
quickly fading, a negro came aboard with fresh 
fruit, graptis, peaches, i)omegranates, baiuuias, 
oranges, &e., gatliered spi*c.ially for the feast. 
Sambo took his bitskets to the steward’s room, and 
being of an inijuiiing turn of mind, and desirous 
of tasting the gcxxl things h(*. knew to be in course 
of p]‘(‘]»aration, lie (bdayed his departure. Amused 
j by his unfamiliar blackness and by his negro 
j comicality of speech, the steward allowed Sambo 
I to remain and sissist him in his trying duties. 
Ar4*anwliil(*, twilight deejieiied, swift darkness 
descended, and on the waves beside the great 
ship the black man’s little cedar boat bobbed 
pleasantly. 

Isow two figures crept sb'altliily along the 
bulwarks, dodging and stooping wheiuiver the 
I watch turned their w'ay. Quietly tin*, two figures 
slipped over the ship’s side, softly tliey dropped 
into the little boat bobbing about there so 
pleasantly, noisehvssly they untied the painter, 
and jmshiiig off, h‘t the sea bear them where it 
would until they were a lilt hi distance from the 
.ship. Then, mufiling tlu* oars with handker- 
chiefs, they pulled steadily away, between St 
David’s and Songbird islands, through (lastle 
Ilarboiir, and them far alojig tlu5 south shore of 
Main Island, 

Aboard the Panther^ the l)lack man still delayed 
his de])aj't.iire, and merrinient still went on. 
Wh(‘n, at h-isi, Sambo sought his boat and found 
it not, the (h'seilion was discovei’ed. It was then 
too dark and t(»o late, to go in search ; but the 
captjiin vowed that in the moi'iiiiig the (h^serters 
should swing from the yardarm, and afterwards 
he thrown to the shai’ks. The governor on his 
return to his house gave orders for the military 
to go in search of the truants at daybreak. 

The two young men pulled along shore until 
their strength gave, out ; they them landed, 
alino.st at hazard, for in the darkness there could 
be little choice. Setting their little boat adrift, 
lest it might hetray them, they sat down on the 
beach, wishing earnestly loi* the d.'iy. When 
niorniiig dawned, they anxiously us(*.(l the first gray 
light to se(*k a hiding-place, knowing well,, that if 
not (juiekly concealed, a f(‘W short hours might 
suddenly and cruelly end lile for them ! Cedar- 
woods there, were in plenty ; but the friends 
dai’cd not trust to concealiiient .among their sparse 
foliage and scanty iimh'rbru.sh. White houses 
gh*aiuetl ghostly through the trees, but they might 
be the residences of military olUeers. These 
would not do. Tim cave.s must he their refuge, 
if a cave could he found. 

Looking around, they saw that they were 
in a little cove*, from which the shore stretched 
away on each hand irregular and broken. This 
broken coast was w'hat Eveson desired ; it 
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promised a refuge. They left the cove, crawl- 
ing low among the rocks, and within twenty 
yards found the object of their search — a cave 
ill the sctvwall. At low tide, its entrance was 
not more than four feet high ; at full tide, it 
would be unnoticeable. It was, moreover, con- 
cealed from the cove b}" a jutting rock. Inside, 
tiiey found it, if not comfoi*table, still to ha 
preferred for a time to citli(*r the deck or the 
yardarm of the Panther, 

Tlie beauty of the cave was such as almost to 
engross the attention even in that anxicuis hour. 
Stalactites hung pendent from the roof; stalag- 
mites of curious shapes were grouped ahruit the 
floor, and leaned like human figures against the 
walls. With the first ray of sunlight, crystals 
flashed with innumerable siiarkles on all si(h*s. 
In pools at their feet, maiiy-colour(*d seaAveeds 
gleamed in the perfectly translucent water, and 
curious-looking fishes moved lazily about. Eerns 
wreathed the iiiouth of th(‘ir cavt*, and framed for 
their delight a bit of the brilliant blue sea. 
Altogether, the fugitives were well siitislied with 
their retreat. They luul W’isoly stowed away a 
little ‘liard-tack’ in their pockets, and never did 
they breakfast with heartier appetites than on this 
morning. Then tln‘y lay down on shelves of rock 
near the mouth of the cav(*. watched the blue 
wave's for a while, and soon fell fast asleep. 

Late in -the day they slept, until awakened by 
a sound that stilled the beating of their hearts, 
and brought mortal paleness to their cheeks. 
Overhead, they heard the measured tramp of 
soldiery. The military were out after them ! The 
terrified lads cre])t softly from their perches, and 
crawled away into the farthest recesses of the cave. 
Every house in the neighhonrhood and in the 
i.slands, they afterwards found, was searched on 
that day. Every possiljle place of refuge known 
to them was thorough I}’- hunted by the soldiers and 
marines. Doubtless, many lleriiiudiaiis thought 
of the (!av(*s — they certainly knew of tlun’r exist- 
ence ; but no hint of such knowledge jjassed their 
lij)S ill all the si'areh. So, presently, the? boys 
Jieard again the tramp, tramp of soldiers marcli- 
ing, hut this tiim* away from them. The fact 
that the road lay along sliorti and passed directly 
over their cave, was at the same time a comfort 
and a misery to the poor ri'fugt'cs ; it increase<l 
the chances of caiiture, but it was a safeguard 
against surprise. 

^J'lie rest of that day passed in watchfulness 
and fear. The night was not so tiresome ; for in 
the darkness they left the cave and took a litth' 
cautious exercise abnig the shore. P»y the next 
morning they werti both hungry and thirsty ; but 
their biscuit was all ('aten, and water was not to 
be had. And in the afternoon a storm came up, 
which made the cave very niipleasaiit to live in. 
Cold, damp, hungry, thirsty, .lohn Kv(!son now 
had need of all his spirit to sustain liis courage 
and to cheer his fainting companion. On the 
morning of the fourth day, as Evesou was ijeeriiig 
wearily from the mouth of the cave, he. saw, in 
the little cove close by, a colourt'tl girl getting 
sand in a calabash. One look at her honest black 
face convinced Kveson, who was quick at reading 
character, that he would he (juite safe in trusting 
his life with her. A soft whistle drew her atten- 
tion. Hearing it repeated, she looked earnestly 
about to discover its origin, and spied the haggiml 


face framed in the dark sea-wall. Understanding 
at once— for her owner’s house had been searched 
for the fugitives — the girl made a signal of caution, 
and walked slowly towards the cave, gatheiing 
sand and shells as she went. When near enough, 
she stopped, looked carefully about to be sure 
that no one was within hearing, and said 
q^uic.kly : ‘ To-night I bring vou breail and drink. 
Wait’ 

That day passed slowly and wearily to the 
fugitives. But, as the slow hours iiiovwl on, hope 
hrigliteiied, and brought a feeling of rest in assur- 
ance of succour. The evening hours crept by with 
leaden feet ; midnight caiiu'. ; the night grew 
late ; hope almost died out ; bitter disappoint- 
ment began to be felt, and the gloom of despair 
seemed to settle in that dark and lonely cave. 
Tin'll along the road again, at that late hour, 
came tlie tramp, tramp of soldiers marching. 
Oh, the agony of that moment ! The black girl 
bad surely betrayed them ! Nearer, nearer, c.amo 
the steps. Overhead now! Ar(* they stopping? 
An*, they passing ? Hark ! A halt ; a silence ; 
swift words ot command ; then l('et scattering in 
all directions for a midnight search among the 
houses clustered about tlie cove. Again the fei't 
assemble. The hunters stand in coimcil, and their 
feet seem to press like death on two labouring 
hearts below. Have the soldiers heard of the 
cave? and will they now siH*k it? The. debate 
ceases overhead ; the steps move again. On ? 
Yes ; thank Ood, yes ! 

‘Forward! March!’ On, still on! and the 
steps die away in the distance. In the cave, two 
stilled hearts are released from an awlul pressure ; 
two worn faces an' rais(‘d in the darkness ; tears 
flow dovm wasted cheeks, ninl sobs eonvnlse 
wearied bodies as two saved lads offer thanksgiving 
to heaven. The soft drip of trickling water, tlie 
mnrmnruus plash of little wavelet^, alone mingle 
with their iiiidiiiglit oris(»ns. But soon a figure 
darkened the entrance to the cave, and a soft 
voice crept along the air. ‘ Alassa, massa ! you 
dar? 1 l)ring you someting to eat. God bresa 
you, pore massa!’ and tender-hearted black Miriam 
w(*-pt for the sufiV'rings of the fugitives, who 
ilevonred so hungrily the food she liad bi’oiiglib 
tlu'in. Mats to ease their wi'ary bones she 
brought them too, and comfort and hope. 

She had received early intelligence of the 
midnight raid of search, au<l had hail to remain 
quietly in bed until it was over. But the danger 
wu.s now surely passed, she said, and the PanUwr 
wiis to leave in a day or two. In the meantime, 
they must eat and sleep, and she would care for 
them. 

For four days longer the prisoners lay in their 
cave, hut comparatively conifortalile, and almost 
happy ; then the Panther sailed away. Mrs Plaice, 
Miriam’s owner and mistress, had them brought 
to her house, and kept concealed there until the 
Be.arch for them had quite died out and was for- 
gotten. Thi'ii, when Eveson fell sick of a low 
fever, brought on by his bojonrn in the damp 
cave, the natural conclusion of such I'omantic 
adventures followed quite easily. His hostess, a 
very young widow, ‘loved him for the dangers 
he had passed, and he loved her that she did 
pity them.’ On his recovery, he married hia 
fair preserver, and contentedly settled down iu 
Bermuda. 
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When the news went round that Mrs Plaice 
had married the young Englishmcan who had 
recently come to Bermuda to open a school for 
gentlemen’s sons, the brightest gossip never 
fancied any connection betw'cen tlie dignified 
young scholar and the Jack -tar who had deserted 
from the Panther, The sharks had surely eaten 
poor Jack ; but just how or when Mr Eveson 
came to Bermuda, no one knew. 

Faithful Miriam had her I’ewarcl. She was 
tenderly cared for by Evescm while he lived, and 
when he died, was left by him as a most precious 
legacy to his daughter. She was offertid her 
freethjra in 1834, wdien the emancipation of slaves 
took place, but refused it with scorn. She 
remained "with her mistress for the rest of her 
days, and died in Ikt arms at the last, at a 
good old age. 

It is not known what became of Wilson. 
POOR LITTLE LIFE. 


Theui-: was much sympathy shown Mrs Durham 
by all ‘the dwellers in the plains,’ when it was 
known that her nephew was ‘down with f(*ver.* 
The young baronet was po])ular with all that 
l)leasant society ; moreover, he was tin*, hero of 
a little domestic ronnince. Above all, he was 
a baronet, and titles hav(* always had their value 
in the (iolonies. The (.loveruor sent daily to 
inquire for him ; so also did the Chief .lustice 
and the C(»louial Secretary, and in fact everybody 
who either had made, or hoped in future to 
niakt*, his ac.M|uaintance. At first, therci was 
(!vi‘jy ajjpenrauce of its being only a slight 
attack. 

‘ One never likes to prophesy unless one’s sure,* 
said Dr Samuelsoii after he had ]Kiid two or thri*e 
visits; ‘but 1 fancy it’s just his acclimatising 
t»)uch of countiT fever. I hope it mayn’t turn 
into anything worse ; 1 don’t think it will. 
There’s no yellow-fever going about — to speak 
off. All the same, 1 <loii’t think it is wise of 
Miss Durham to be so much in her cousin’s room. 
She sits by his bedside for hours. I think, Mrs 
Durham, you should persuade her to let old 
Nana do a good <leal for him, that she insists 
upon lining herself. The atmosphere of a sick- 
room is not the best for a young and ilidicate girl.’ 

But Evelyn would listen to no such counsels. 
‘You need not be afraid for me, doctor,’ she 
nqdied ; ‘I’m not a fever subject. I’ve been 
two years in Jamaica without having had a day’s 
illness. — You riuncmber, mother, the year before 
last, when yellow-fevcir was so bad all over the 
plains, and even the negroes were taking it, I 
never had so much us a headache. — I’m a true 
Creole, doctor ; I ’m i)erfectly climate-proof. Don’t 
be afraid.’ 

‘All the same. Miss Durham, don’t rush reck- 
lessly into danger,* he answered. 

‘ No, indei'd ; 1 sha’n’t. But Sir George is a bad 
patient. I don’t believe he would take the medi- 
cines yon order him, if it wxtr not for me. It 
needs all my coaxing and influence to get him 
to swalh>w all the horrible things you give him. 
And he feels the heat so much, he requires 
constant watching, to prevent him from catching 
cold.* 


‘ All well,* said the doctor ; ‘ since it must be 
so, T shall say no more.’ 

‘ Dr SaiiiuelBon says you are getting on nicely, 
Gcoi^e,* she said, when she hacl returned to her 
post at her cousin’s bedside. ‘Ho does not think 
it is going to be a had attack. Thei’e ’s no fever 
going about just now. Whnt do you think he 
told me? The Kingston papei’s ni-e publishing 
daily hulletins about your illness ! Whenever 
he gets hack to his surgery, he finds a reporter 
waiting to hear the latest intelligence. See what 
it is to be a favourite and a baronet, George ! * 

lie put liis hand within hers. 

‘No; put your baud within the clothes im- 
mediately,’ she said, ‘or I’ll go away and leave 
you. The doctor is trying to get your skin to 
act, and there you go doing your best to keep 
yourself from getting well !* 

He drew in his hand at onee. ‘ No ; don’t go ! * 
he said. ‘I’ll do anything you want me; only 
don't go ainl leave me. O Evelyn !* he eontimied, 
‘I don’t think 1 could ever get better without 
3 ^ou. You don’t know how 1 drend the nights, 
when Nana takes your place, and how I long 
for the daylight to see you again !’ 

‘Don’t be foolish, George,’ she said. ‘Of 

course, T can’t be with you always. But’ 

And then she blusheil a rosy blush. But she 
left her s(‘uUmce uiiiinished. 

‘But it’s quite true, Evelyn,’ said George, not 
iioiieing her eonfusiou. ‘1 really don’t ihink 
1 could gi‘t better if you W(‘re to go and leavi* me. 
And even with your nursing, my darling, I feel 
MO ill sometimes, th.at 1 fear I may never rec<»ver. 
Evelyn, if I die ’ 

‘O hush!’ she said. ‘Don’t talk nonsense, 
George. You ’rc* no more going to die than 1 am. 
We’re hoili of us going to he married in spring, 
and live a Inindrt'il years at the very least. AVe ’re 
veiy near the end of the third volume now. You 
know all novels end with a mai’riage and “ they 
lived hnppih" ever afterwards.” — And when we’re 
married,’ she continued, still trying to amuse him, 
‘O George, think how delighttiil it will he when 
we ’re married ! AVe ’ll come out to Jamaica every 
3 "ear, won’t we, dear? and spend our Cliristiiias 
at I’rospect Gardens ! And mother will give us a 

hall ’ She stopped short suddenly. ‘ Ah ! 

that reminds me. 1 wonder if mother has sent 
out notices putting off the one we were to have 
had on Christmas Day? Let me see. This is 
the 19th. If sin; has not, there’s no time to be 
lost. If 3 ''ou’ll spare me for a moment, George, 

1 ’ll run and ask her.* She left the ]*ooni, hut 
returned almost immediately, saying it was all 
right. Her mother hail written the moment 
George’s illness had declared itself. 

‘But it’s Old}' postponed,’ added Evelyn gaily. 
‘Now, do get better quickly, like a dear b(*y, and 
! let us have our dance before we fro to England.’ 

But a day or tw(3 afterwards, tleorgi'.’s lever took 
an unfavourable turn, 

‘Massa (large dead for true!* said old Nana, 
clasping her withered hands, when the first 
s^unptoms of tin* fatal hlack-vomit made their 
a 2 >pearancc. ‘It yellow Jack. O my poor Missy ! 
All* him such a beautiful buckra too ; ’ and 
seizing Evelyn’s hand, she covered it witli tears 
and kisses. 

Dr Samuelson was hastily sent for, and arrived 
onl}’ to confirm the terrible news. 
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‘I’m afraid it is yellow-fever,’ he said, shaking 
his head gravely. ‘‘Don’t lose hope, dear Mrs 
Durham. I ’ve seen cases os bad as this in which 
the patient has recovered. Sir George hfis an 
excellent constitution. We must hope for the 
best In the meantime, we must try to fight 
against that unnatural drowsiness. That sleepi- 
ness is the first stage of coma, and if coma 
ensues’— The doctor shrugged liis shoul- 
ders. 

‘I am going to sit up with him to-night, 
mother,’ said Evelyn, when the doctor had taken 
his departure. ‘Nana can lie down on the pallet 
at the foot of his bed, if she likes. But Nana 
is getting old, and if anything ’- her voice 
trembled — ‘if anything was to lianpeu to him, 
I should never ‘fingive myself ! — N(j, iiit)ther 1 ’ 
she continued, seeing her mother was about to 
ppeak ; ‘there is no use trying to dissuade me. 

My mind is made ii]). If George dies ’ She 

burst into a flood of tears. 

‘ Miss Ebelyn ! ’ said Nana, entering the ajjart- 
ment> ‘Mtissa Garge would like si)eak Aviil you. 
Him cry him head pain him so.’ 

‘Tell him, Nana, I’m coming directly. Get 
a fresh ice-bag ready, and take it into bis 
room. ‘You might take my dressing-gown with 
y<ui too, Nana! I’m going to help you to 
nnrs(‘ him to-night. — It’s nearly ten o’clock now, 
mother dear, so I’d better say good-night. If 
he’s better to-morrow morning,’ she whispered 
in her mother’s ear as she ki^'■'ed her, ‘ it will be 
all right yet. It’s the ninth day, yon know. 
Good-night, dosirest mnther ; and don’t forget 
us both,’ she added softly, ‘ in your prayers.’ 


Towards morning, the patient fell into a gentle 
slumber — a slumber which old Nana’s (*x])erit*nced 
eye at once detected as being dilfereiit from the 
drowsiness which had occasioned so much anxiety ; 
and wlien, shortly after daylight. Dr SamiieL^on 
entered the sick-room, he saw at a glance that t lie 
crisis was past. 

‘lie owes his life, under God, to you, IMiss 
Durham!* said the doctor, adilressing Evehii. 
‘There are influences in this world more subtle 
than medicine — influences both to kill and to cure. 
Y(Uirs is one of the, latter. 1 believe your iiie,n* 
presence in the siek-clmniber lias done him more 

good than all the resources of my art. Bui’ 

lie- stopped short suddenly. ‘ Let me feel your 
pulse,’ he said to the girl, looking her in the face. 
*1 think you had lictter go and lie down, A^i^.'. 
Evelyn. You’ve overtaxed your strength, I’m 
afraid. You can leave Sir George to Nana with 
perfect confidence now. The worst is ovi-r. Go 
and lie down as quickly as ])ossible. I’ll bring 
you something to take, the inoineiib I hear you 
are in your bed.’ 

Evelyn stooped down and kissed lier sleeping 
cousin, and tui'iied towards the door. Tlicn 
returning, she kissed him once more. But as she 
w’as leaving the room, she reeled, and put lier 
hand to lier head. Dr Samuelsoii sprang Ibrwai’d 
just in time to save her from falling. 

‘Take IMiss Diirlnmi and put her to bed at 
once I ’ he said ft) the old illume with an air of 
authority. ‘And ask Mrs Durham to go down 
and sit beside her till I come.’ 


Just then, George opened his eyes. ‘Evelyn !’ 
he cried in a feeble voice. ! 

‘ Good-morning, Sir George ! ’ said the doctor | 
cheerfully, advancing to the bedside. ‘How ai*e ; 
you this morning? Better, I am sure''?’ laying 
his fingers on liis pulse. 

Ge(»rge shook his head. ‘I think not, doctor. 

I feel so weak, weaker than I have done yet. I 
feel as if I could hardly raise my hand. — Where 
is Miss Durham ? Where is Evelyn 1 ’ 

‘A good sign,’ said Dr Samuelsoii; ‘none better. 
You can’t expect to feel particulaidy strong, after 
so sharp a touch of fever. But you’ll do now. 
Sir George ; yon ’re on the right road now.’ 

‘Where is my cousin, doctor? She was with 
me all night.’ 

‘Miss Evelyn? Oh, she’s gone to lie down for 
a little ; she ’s a little tired with being up all 
niglit. I’ve sent her to try to get a sleep. Ynii 
must try to do without her to-day. Sir Gi'orgt*. 

A 3 "oung lady’s strength is not so gnait as tliat 
of an old nigger’s, and 1 think she ’s been over- 
taxing her powers these last li*w days.’ 

‘Is she ill, doctor?’ said the ])aLi(iiit, trying to 
raise himself in his b(Ml. 

‘Lie down ; pra>, In* still, my dear Sir George ! 
Ton’ll never get btdter unless you try to keep 
calm. No, no; not ill. Miss Evelyn’s not ill - 
only a little over-fatigued, you know. A good 
sleep will put lier all right. — Oh, here ’s Nana ! — 
Nana, stay with Sir George till 1 return. I’m 
going up-staii'h to wriUi a y)r(‘srTiption. Mean- 
time, you can give onr ])atient a little of that 
jell 3 ^ — Yon must try and take some nourishment 
now — not too much at first, you know.’ And 
notlding cheerfully to his patient, he left the 
room. 

The morning passi'd ; tlui noontide came and 
went, but no Kvelvn ('ame to cheer the sick-maii 
with her gracious })reseuce. 

It struck George, as he lay there wearying for 
her coining, tluit never since ilm coinineiicenient 
of his illness liad he received so little attention. 
Nana seemed constantly leaving the room ; and 
once wlieii she returned, he fancit‘d he saw the 
marks of rc*ceiit tears on her worn and wrinkled 
countenance. The d<»ctor’s visits were fewer and 
shorter than ever. As for his aunt, she looked 
in only once during the <lay, staying only a few 
minutes, in answer to his inquiries about her 
tlaughter, she said Evelyn wjis still in bed ; and 
then, making some excuse, she liurricdly left the 
apartment. 

He passed a miserable day. He could not 
iiiidersbind why his betn>thed stayed away. He 
felt hurt — deeply hurt — at her treatment of him. 
And why, if he was getting betti*r, did every one 
shun liis chamber? Above all, why was lie left 
alone so often and so long? 

Not even from Dr Samuelson, when he came 
to pay his evening visit, did he obtain the satis- 
faction or the intoriiiation that he desired. The 
I (hictor was hurried, grave, and taciturn. He 

* told George he w’as going on nicely. But when 
! he asked for Evelyn, he evaded saying anything 
I about her, by telling him he had not seen her 
I Vi't. Then, bidding George a hasty good-night, 

he left him alone with Nana. 

I The night passed somehow. But to George it ' 
was a night both of uneasiness and inj'steiy. It 

• seemed to his f(}vered imagination as if something I 
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unusual wjw pjoing on. Tlujre were noises for 
ever on the stairs, in the room above him, in 
the piazzas. Tliere were lij'hts constantly passing 
and repassing across the (courtyard. At times, 
lie thought he caught the sound of muHled sobs. 
Once — it was just about second cockcrow — he 
was certain he heard a woman’s despairing 
scream. 

It was late before he slept, and when he did 
sleep, it was a troubled uneas}’ slumber, broken by 
dreams like the visions of a nightmare — a slet*p 
which gave him no refresliiiieiit, and brtniglit 
witli it no sola(M». Towards morning, he awoke 
with a start. To his gi-eat surpi'ise, lie found 
that he was alone in the room — even old Nana 
had deserted him. He could not understand it. 
‘VVliut did it all mean? But he was too drowsy 
to be, able to reason out the iiialter. He turiieil 
over to the otlier side, and in li\’e, miuutes after, 
he was asleep again. 

When he next awoke, it was broad daylight. 
It was Christmas morning — Evcdyii’s birthday. 
The birds were singing in tlie trees ; the sunlight 
was ])ouring in through the jalousies of Ins 
chamber. All was (piieL, traiifjuil, and still. A 
(Christmas feeling seemiMl t<» piirvade all nature. 
In fancy, he almost lieard the angelic voices 
singing, 

I‘uac(‘ on cartli anil good-will to men. 

As he lay there, revelling in the light and the 
joy and the sunshine, the door opened softly, and 
Mrs Durham ajijiearetL She was clad in a long 
white dressing-gown. Her face, was veiy j)ale, 
and there were deep blue circles round her '‘yes, 
wliich spoke of a night of w.itching, perhaps of 
weeping. 

‘Aunt!’ said George, as she approached his 
bedside, ‘what brings you here at this hour of 
the morning? - - How is Evelyn ? ’ he said, without 
jiausing for a ivply, for suiindhing in her face 
excited his gravest ajipreliensioii'S. 

‘Better, dear,’ she replied, in tliii culm, low 
voice which wiw habitual to her. ‘Better — much 
bi'tter, now,' 

‘ Is she up yet ? It is lier birthday ! Shall 
I see her soon ? ’ 

‘No; you can’t see her, George,’ .she answered 
with ail almost imperceptible tiemor in her voice. 
‘But she sends you this, and hei* dearest love, 
and wishes you a hamiy Cliristinas and many 
of them.’ sill.' bent down and kissed him on 
his brow, ami placed a little Prayei-book iu his 
liand. 

lie took it, half-awed, half-wondiTing at her 
nianm'r, and as he opened it, there fell out a lock 
of J^Ivelyn’s auburn hair. ‘ 1 1 is Evelyn’s Brav<*r- 
book, and tins is her hair,’ said lier nephew. 
* What does it all mean, aunt ^ 

For only answer, the bereaved mother fe,ll on 
her knees by his be<l in an agony of teal’s. 

In the little churchyard of Halfway Tr(*e, rlo.se 
to the gateway where the gentry congregate .after 
service on Sundays, whilst waiting for their 
carriages, lialf-hiddeii amongst the profuse gi’owth 
of flowers and greimery which Hunounds it, 
stands a pure white marble, cross, which marks 
the grave of a young girl. Years have passed 
since that poor little life found its last roting- 
place in that tpiiet grave. But any one who ih 


curious may vet read the inscription upon it. 
It is this : 

Evelyn Duuham 

Went to her rest on the ISth anniversary 
of her birthday. 

John XV. 13th verse. 

THE MONTH: 

SCIENCE AND A U T S. 

JVIr S.vmuel I’ltmsolii, the sailor’s friend, has in 
a li'tter to the Times pointed out that whilst 
Briti.ih capitalists are ready enough to risk their 
money in ventures far away in distant lands, they 
liave overlooked that at their very doors is what 
may he called ‘a gold mine of unparalleled 
richness, ami wliich is quite inexhaustible.’ He 
alludes to till' harvest of the sea. lie maintains 
that if a Company were formed to work tw'o or 
thre,e fleets of well-appointed fishing-boats — to 
reap this harvest, W'liich requires neither ploiigli- 
ing nor sowing - the financial result would be of 
ji verj’ favourable character. This letter has 
naturally culled forth others. Oni; in particular, 
from a smack-owner, iioints out that fisliiiig is 
not nearly so i«*olitable as Mr Pliinsoll represents, 
nor as it has been in past years. He says that 
the suggested (Company would have no need to 
build new vessels, because there are owners in 
every fishing- to wui who w’^oulil be only too glad 
to j>art witJi theirs and to forsake the business. 
He also maintains that there is a very decided 
limit to the supply of fisli, and that the numbers 
netted am glutting less year by yi’ar. Let us now 
see wdiat a good authority can tidl us W’ith regard 
to tins question of illiiiiihible supply. In his 
o]»ening lecture at the Eishe.ries Exhibition, 
Loudon, ri’ofessor Huxley told liis liearers that 
an acre of sea is more productive of food than an 
acj’i’ of laud, and that lie liad no doubt that many 
fi'-lieries were quite inexhaustible. Salmon, it is 
true, will quickly be extirpated from a rivei', 
unless persons are coiiqielled liy law' to fish under 
certain conditions. But if we tiu*n to the great 
sea-lislieiies, the case is altered. He believed 
that the cod, herring, pilclioi’d, mackerel, and 
.similar fislierics wane inexhaustible, and were 
entirely beyond the control of man eitlier to 
iliiiiiiiish the nuiiiljer of fish or to increase them 
by cultivation. 

I^he J'islii-ries Exhibition has been so wonder- 
fully .successful, that there is somii talk of its 
reiuainiiig open for some w'eeks longer than the 
jirescj'ibeil lime. Wlieii it eventually closes, a 
great iiiaiiy of its trc-asures W’ill no doubt linil 
a perniam iiL home in the new Natural History 
Museum close by. Among the many ingenious 
life-saving .‘qq)lianLes shown, there is one worthy 
of special notice, because of its great novelty. \Ve 
allude to the Greenway Breakwater. This is of 
course only sli<>wn in model ; but it is very dif- 
ferent ill a>j)ect and general .arrangement from 
the .solid mas.s of masonry wliieh is generally 
fisfloci.'ited with llie word breakwater. It consists 
simply of a number of diaiiioud-shaped pontoons, 
whu h aiv moored iu a line at regular distances 
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from one another, and so placed that an advancing . 
wave will strike on the poinU‘d ed^es presented ! 
to it. Jly this means, a wave is divided into two 
pirt«, whicli meet between each pontoon, and 
expeial their momentum upon one another, leavin*' 
the water quite calm within the line of pontcjons. 
AinoniL' the oilvantages claimed for this invention 
an^ the following : It costs less than any other 
form of breakwater ; it is portable, and (ian be 
readily constructed ; it causes no accumulation 
of silt ; and it can be, placed in position in situa- 
tions when^ the consti’uction of more solid erei*.- 
tif)us would be next to impossible. 

The transmission of nioru‘y by nu*anH of postal 
notes has proved so great a c(Uive,nience to all 
(dusi^es, that any plan by which it may be 
improved is worthy of attmtion. l*erhap.s our 
authorities will borrow a hint frtmi the American 
system now being estdjlislied. Instiml of the notes 
being for fixed amounts, which with us represents 
a great inconvenience, tlie exact sum required is 
stamped njion them by the p(»stmast(*r at the time 
of issue ; and to luvvent fraiul, th(‘ stamping is 
in perlbraU'd figures. Thus, suppfising a not(‘ 
were, riMpiired for two pounds eight bhillings aiul 
fourpi'iice — that amount, plus the commission, 
would bo handed to tin* postmaster ; and in 
exchange, the apjdicant would receive the n<'»k‘ 
perforated with the three* figures 2 8 4 in spaces 
provided for their reception. 

There are current numerous stories of persons 
who have been stiaick by lightning finding 
impressed upon their bodies figurt‘s of trees and 
other objects, having apparent reference to the 
surrounding landscape, Mr Burt, the editor of 
a paper published at the Summit-house, Mount 
Washington, records a painful ex]»ei*icnce bearing 
u])on this mysterious and interesting sul)je(‘t. 

I While sitting in his ofli<‘e <luring a thunderstorm, 

I he was struck by lightning, throAvn from liis chair, 

I and felt cat the saim* time the sensation of a 
I tremendous blow on the back. I’pon afterwards 
recovering himself, and submitting to an exami- 
nation, it wsis found that his back exhibited 
numerous tree-like markings, which might, by 
any one fond of the marvellous, he easily trans- 
formed into a picture. But Mr Burt is not so 
j’cady to accept such a view of the matter. He 
Stays : ‘ As there care uo tj-ces upon Mount 

Washingtfui, it seems to me that the peculiar 
appcaraiKM* must he the result of the blood settling 
j in the smaller vessebs.’ 

The Aerial Navigation (\unpany of (^hicago*' • 
callhongh its title would seem better .adapte<l for 
the pages of j'umanca* than for this matter-of-fact 
world — has actually been incorporated. It h.as 
been fiuaned to manufacture and emjdov balloons 
for commercial purposes <»f a pattern which was 
exhihitt‘d and experimented upon some few years 
bfick at Hartford, Connecticut. There was nothing 
very novel about this machine. It consisted of 
a horizontal cylindrical vessel to hohl the gas, 

, and ,an attached frurncfwork with vertical and 
horizontal propellers. On a calm day, its inventor 
was able to take a short flight and to return to 
his stiirting-point But he failed on another 
occasion to sail in any direction thcan that in which 
the wind forced him to go. Possibly the year 
which marks the centenary of the first balloon 
ascent — ,iu8t celebrated with gnsat eclat in France 
— has been chosen as a fitting one to start such 


an enterprise. Its promoters may find it easier 
to float a Company than to float — and guide 
their aerial ships. 

A very interesting inquiry into the origin of 
the vast deposits of amber found in Prussia 
has lately been made by Messrs Gocippert and 
Meiige. It is believed that at one time there 
must have existed in this part of Europe examples 
t)f all the conifers known, and tliat the amber is 
the result of generatirms of these K*sinous fives. 
The best dejiosits are between Memel and Danzig, 
and are worked by (luarrying at a depth of about 
eighty to one hundred feet below the surface of 
the ground. The amount of amber so obtained 
is about five tiiiuis that which is washed up by 
the Baltic. But hitherto, tlie, hed of that ocean 
has be(in consideriid to be the chief sou ret; of 
supply. 

Some of our leading agriculturists have from 
time to time advocate<l tht* sub-irrigation system, 
which, as its name implies, mecans the application 
of water to the soil from below, instead of from 
above. Although at first sight this jdan seems 
coiitrai-y to nature, it has been found most success- 
ful in practice. Two agriculturists in California 
have lately ado])t(‘<l the system with marked 
success, and a description of the means employed 
will he of interest tc» many. First of all, trenches 
are dug in tin* soil to be treated ; these are seven 
feet apart and eighteen inches deep. In these 
trenches are laid ])ipes made of cement, and at 
intervals there an*, holes in the idpe, each fitti*»l 
with a p»‘rforated plug. The enns of these pipes 
are in communication with the water-supply. 
Wh(‘u the pipes an* once laid, the trenches aro 
filled in, ami the field exhibits no sign that it 
<liffi*rs from ordinary ground. In one case, an 
ore hard of one. huiidre,fl and fifty acres gave such 
an increased product that it ])aid the cost of the 
(*xtra work in one v(*ar. 

The most terribhi catastro])he of the kind 
which has occurred since the earthquake of 
Lisbon is that which in .Fuly last laid ( Vsamicciola 
in ruins and hurie«l between four and fivi* thou- 
saml of its inhabitants. The first aecounts told us 
that the event was as sudden as it Avns unexpected, 
and that no warnings of tlui coining disaster were 
mad(* evident to tlie doomed town. But from 
repoi-t.s now made by Profe.ssor Bossi, wh«» stands 
in iiiucli tin* same relation to the city of Rome 
iis the h(*ad of our Meteorologieal Society does 
(o hemdon, it is seen tliat warnings of unusual 
suhteiTaiieaii activity were both abundant and 
frequent for some days Ix'fore the di‘(*adfiil crisis ; 
and that these signs of disturbance were not con- 
fined to the island of Ischia, hut were common to 
the adjoining continent, and were noted in the 
observatory at Rome. They consisted of slight 
shocks of earthquake, consi^lerable diminution in 
the water-supply both at the wells and the sulphur 
.springs, whilst water at one place usually cedd, 
issued from the earth in a boiling condition. Only 
two years ago, similar jdienomena preceded the 
eartlupiake which then wrecked this unfortunate 
C^asaiiiicciola. It would .seem to us that after 
smdi terrible lessons, the Italians would organise 
some .system of earthquake warnings, on the plan 
of those storm-warnings which other nations are 
doing their best to bring to perfection. Profe8BC)r 
Rossi suggested such a course after the occurrence 
of the first disaster at Casamicciola, recommending 
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that several places, including the island of Ischia, 
should b(i embraced in a telegraphic network, 
with its chief office at lionie. Tliis advice was 
unheeded, and there is too much reason to fear 
that human selfishness of the grosa(*st description 
was the cause. Like our own seaside resorts, tin* 
island of Ischia and many other ]>laces like it 
are dej)endeiit upon the harvest which can be 
gathered during the season from tourists. Now, 
if earthquake warnings wei’e issued, these tourists 
would on the tii’st alarm for.sak(‘ their hotels 
and sei*k pastures new. The autlua-ities of towns 
subject to such terrors will lind it to their advan- 
tage to encourage such warnings by the establish- 
ment of hical observatories, for it is very certain 
that in the futun;, tourists will refuse to vi.dt 
places uiq)r<»tected by such means. 

Accounts of a still more alarming »atastro])he 
come from Java. On Sunday the iJtJth of August, 
a violent eru]»tion took ])lacc in the volcanic 
island of Krakatoa, situated in tin; Siinda Strait", 
which sej)arate the large islamls of Java and 
SimTutra. The (‘ruy^tioii cojitinue<l into the 
following day, with tremendous results. Some 
large towns have entirelv disai)peare<l ; the coast- 
line of the. Straits has been so altered as not b) 
be recognisable ; and altogether the loss of life 
is variously estimated at from seventy-five fhou- 
fiand to one hundred thousand ])ersons. 

A volume has just been ]>ublished by the 
Indian government on the subji'ct of llee-kcaqung 
in Lidia, from which it appears that, for some 
reaso?i or another, beiJiives are almost unknown 
in that countiy. The peojih^ over the, greater 
iiart of the land are content with the inqmre 
honey afforded by the wild varieties of bee, and 
make no ellbrt whatever to im])rove the yield 
and (juality of the product by careful cultivation. 
But (Cashmere and its neighbourhoo<l must be 
mentioned as an exception to the genei*al rule, 
for here lM‘e-cultnre is carried to great perfection, 
and the simple way in which the hives are 
contrived and the honey gathere<l might even 
be imitated with advantage here at home. As 
each lioiise is built, spaces are left in the walls of 
about fourteen inches diameter and two feet deep 
— the usual thickness of walls.’ Each of these, 
cavities is lined with a mixtuiv of mortar, clay, 
and chopped straw, and is closed at the end with 
a flat tile, which can be easily reaiioved from the 
inside of the house. This is done by the house- 
holder when the time comes for removing the 
Imiiey, the tile being manipnlat(*d with one hand, 
while the other is engaged in holding a wisp of 
smouldering straw, whose smoke is blown through 
the hive. The bees thereupon leave their home 
until the operation is over. The same colonies 
occupy the same hives generation after generation, 
and the honey obtained is said to be equal to 
that produced in any other part of the worhl. 

The romains of wliat is believed to be the 
largest mammoth ever exhumed in America liavc 
been found by some workmen, excavating at a 
depth of thirteen feet from the surface, in a gravel 
pit at Syracuse, New York. These relics consist 
of a tooth twelve inches long and weighing 
twenty-five pounds ; and of a tusk five feet long, 
weighing one hundred and fifty pounds. This 
tusk is not entire, but is supposed to have formed 
part of one measuring ten or eleven feet long. 
Erom the calculation of experts, it is believed 


that the creature when living must have been at 
least fourteen feet high. 

A com^spondent kindly draws our attention to 
some researches by M. de Candolle of Geneva 
into the phenomena of 3*ip])li*-marks. formed on 
sand by tlie action of water. These markings, 
familiar enough to visitors to any seaside place 
with a sandy sliore, have, been produce<l artificially 
by M. de (Jamlolh* with very simple apparatus, 
ami by acting iipc»n fine powders suspended in 
water. Similar experimentH may be repeated by 
any one, b}' the, emph»yment of a glass basin to 
bold the water ami ]uilveriscd material, with a 
sheet t)f glass to cover the whole, to prevent 
splashes. A slight to-and-fro circular jiiotion 
given to the basin will cause the solid matter 
to form 3‘idgcs imliating fr»)m a c(‘nti’ul iM)int. 
It has been fonml tliat any liquiil acts in a 
similar manner on any other liquid denser than 
ilwlf ; ami the laws that govern the height, shape, 
and distunci* a]>art of the ridges are invariable, 
ami depend on thi* density of the res])ective fluids, 
their de])nis, ami tln‘ nature of the motion to 
which Ihey have been subjected. M. de Candolle 
believes tliat the cfinqih'te elucidation of the 
th«*orv of the aetion of liipiids upon one, another 
Mill enable liini to attack the jiioblem of the 
natiiri* of cell formation in plants from a new 
stamlpoint. 

It is ofti*n a matter of importanee to ascertain 
M'ith accuracy the weight of a loaded railway truck 
oi* locomotive. This is generally done by taking 
the truck to be M’eighed to tin* \veigbing-inacbine, 
the visible part of >vbic b ( onsists of a Hat plate 
furnished with rails. To obviate the incon- 
venieiici* represented bv this eoumi, n M'eigliing- 
maeliine, known ‘ Eli rlian It’s Patent Portable 
Weighing A]>paratns,’ has been introduced, and 
is now in exti'usive use both here ami on the 
continent, it con‘’»i."ts of a modification of the 
steelyard, and is in elfect a lever >vhich can be 
applied to each M’lu*el of the truck or locomotive 
to be weighed, lifting it (‘onqiletely from the rail 
upon which it rests. It is very exact in its M'ork, 
ami n-presents a great saving in ])rime cost, for 
no foumlutinns are. requirc*d. It has an advantage, 
too, over other form>« of M’eigliing-macbiiies in 
showing the exact neiglit which (\'u h M’beel lia9 
to bear. The agents are Messis James Scott and 
Son, Manchester. 

The old fiction that certain cities lead so surely 
to fortune that they may he described as being 
paved >vitb the ])reci()us metals, has been realised 
m a certain roail in (Hinton County, state of New 
York. A contractor bad undertaken to repair 
this road, and employed for the purpose such 
cliukem and rofiiscj as a neighbouring smelting 
I furnace conveiiii'iitly atlorded. Wayfarers along 
tlie iinprovc‘d tliorongbfai’e soon began to notice 
I certain glistening j)ai‘ticles beneath their feet, 
Mdiich upon examination turned out to be pure 
silver. Inquiry into the matter showed that tlie 
ironstone used in the smelting furnace came from 
a mine traversi*d by an irregular vein of silver 
ore. No trouble bad been taken to separate tlie 
one metal from the other, and the most valuable 
bad been treated as Avustc. 

An economical process of extracting sugar from 
beetroot mubisscs bus for some time been secretly 
worked in Germany ; but as probably the secret 
could be held no lunger, the process has been 
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paLentwl, and it is ln-iii;.' adopted in varioua parts 
of tlio continent with great fineness. The value 
of the beetroot Biigiir annually imported into 
Britain is no less than ten thousfind pounds 
fitcirling ; and there seems no valid i-eason why 
tlie i)nxluce represented by this large sum should 
not be grown at home. Experiments giving 
sjitififactory results wtire tried in clifF(*rent parts 
of Ireland some few years back ; but capiUilistfi 
did not respond, and the possibilities of beet 
culture have been forgotten. It would be as 
Avell to ascertain by iri'sh experiments wliether 
the new process to which we nave adverted will 
give still more hopeful results. An industry 
which would have a powerful eflix-t upon the 
agriculture of Ireland would do more to settle 
the Irish quefition than many Acts of l*ai*lia- 
ment. 

It is estimated that one-half the manufactures 
of San Krancisco are executed by Oliiiuisc* labour. 
In spite of the re.striction placed upon ChiiK'sc 
immigration, the number in the Chinese colony 
of that town seems to have increased rather than 
diminished. Taking up any particular trade, 
they soon monopolise it, and actually impose 
liiK^ upon dealers trading with other pe(»ple. In 
this way they have spcure<l various moiio])olies, 
including washing, the cigar-manufaj’.ture, the 
bo(jt and shoe industry, and other manufactures 
relating to clothing. The Chinese are resolute 
and persevering, and owe theur success to these 
good qualities and tlu* se^arcity of domestic 
servants and rni)id increase of small factories. 
Terhapa, as ]»artial revenge for this Chinese 
invasion, which of course aifects many other 
cities of the >J(’W AVorld besides San Eranciseo, 
the cultivation of the tea-plant is being seriously 
attempted iii tluj United States; and the succt'ss 
of the experiments shows that it is an industry 
thiit can be profitiihly worked, at anyrate in 
the South, 

The Niagara rapids, wh(!r(‘, Ca]itain Webb was 
drowned, were descrihiMl by liim, just before 
he made the attempt to swim thi-oiigh them, as 
‘the angriest bit eif water in the, w’oild.’ It is 
interesting to note tluit only three men haye 
passed this tcuTible passage alive, jind this was 
in 18(51. Tliey were on board a stejim-vi*ssi‘l 
furnished with an engine of one hundred horse- 
]M)wer. This vessel, although specially chosen 
for the liazardous task, came out of the ordeal 
almost a wreck. 

An important iii(*eting of engineers was lately 
held in T,ioiulou, having originated in a suggestion 
by the Board of Tra<lc that before regulations 
were made with regard to the coiiti'ol of steam- 
tramways, those most inleresttul should have an 
o]»portimity of expressing their views up(»n tlie 
subject The late accidents which have occurred 
where steam-motors are in use, naturally cmne 
under discussion, and rules were drawn np for 
their JiA^oidance in the future. The type of engine 
was also an important point of discussion, for 
there are many already c(>iii])etiiig for public 
favour. It seejiLS quite certain tliat in a few 
yeni's* time, horses for tram way- work will be 
things of the past Steam has already been 
adopted in various cities. In London itself, 
a tramcar, driven by compressed air, is running 
upon one route, while in other places electro- 
motors have been submitted to critical experiment. 


Tramway-work is said to take the life out of 
a horse in a very short time, and lor this reason 
alone one would wish other modes of locomotion 
to he speedily adopted. 

OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

AN INTERESTING BOOK. 

The names of Mr and Mrs S. C. Hall liaA^e long 
been lamiliai* in the walks of popuhu* literature, 
and the latter esjxicially gained much popularity 
by her SIcntnh'S of Irish Glmracter. Mi*s Ilall died 
in the beginning of 1881 ; and ^fr Hall, thus left 
by himself, has completed and given to the world, 
in two volumes (London : Bentley), an account of 
their literary and other experiences, under tlio 
title of JMrosjM'ct uf ii Ltnuj Lip, from 1815 to 1883. 
To the general j*eailer, the hook presents many 
jjoints of intiTest, the somewhat miscellaneous 
and .'ll most heterogeneous natnn^ of its contents 
st*rving perhaps as a recommendation to this 
class of r('/ul(‘,r rather than a drawback. There 
are few eminent men or women of the century 
hut wen*, known to Mr Hall and liis clever 
wife, ami a great mass of aneedote is here 
rolleetf'd and wovi'u into the narrative of the 
lietrosjurf. Air Hall has in liis lattir yejirs become 
a convert to sjiiritiialist fancies, and this has per- 
lia])s occasionally given a certain degree of distor- 
tion to his estimate of some of his contemporaries. 
But, upon the wliole, the hook is the product 
of an intidligmit, large-hearted, benevolent man, 
and Avill not fail to attract many readers. 

THE ARTIFICIAL CULTURE OP OYSTERS. 

In onr Jirtide on ‘ Oyster-eiilture. ’ (page (502), we 
have made it'leri'uce to the success of the arti- 
ficial methods of culture in coniie,etion with the 
lAu'tuguese oyster. This siiccejss, Ave are glad to 
say, has likcAvise l»e(‘n achieved in America, 
I’rofessor Brown GV) 0 (le, tlui United States (Jom- 
missioiier to the International Fisheries Exhibi- 
tion, recently received a telegram from Brolessor 
Bond, United Stiites Commissioner of Fish and 
f^L^lieries, to the, etfect that Mr Ryder, the embry- 
ologist of the Fish Commission, has successfully 
soh'ed the prohh*m of the culture of oysters from 
artificially impregnated eggs, anrl th.*it on the 4lh 
September, at the (joveriiiiient Station, Stockton, 
Jilarylaiid, there Averc many millions of young 
oysters, tliree-quarti*rs of an ineli in diameter, 
hatched from eggs artificially impregnated forty- 
six days before. From a single oyster, it is added, 


DORMANT AND EXTINCT PEERAGES. 

In an lU’ticle, on this subject, our contemporary, 
tlie I^all Mall Bmlyct, gives the following inte- 
resting information ; 

As far a.s aa’c have been able to gather with 
some pains from Sir Bernard Bnrke^s pages 
(Ihrmant and Extinct Pccrayrs), th(ire haA^e 
duiing the current century disappeared from 
the t'xtant peerages of the three kingdoms five 
royal dukedoms, iive dukedimis, eight marquisates, 
sixty-seven earldoms, thirty-six viscounties, and 
a hundred and twenty-four baronies, many of 
which, of course, have been created afresh, or 
have been superior dignities which have dropped 
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off from inferior ilipiitiea, with wider limitations 
of descent. Jiut this, perhaps, may diminish any 
astonishment wliich inif^ht be hdt at the state- 
ments made by the Ulster Kin^-of-Arms in his 
preface — namely, that ‘all the English dukedoms 
created from the institution of the order down 
to the commencement of the rei«;ri of Uharles II. 
are gone, t'xcept only Norfolk and Somerset, 
and Cornwall, enjoyed by the Prince of Wales;* 
that ‘Winchester and Worcester — th(‘. latter noAV 
merged in the dukedom of Beaufort'- are the 
only existing English marquisates older than the 
reign of (Jeorge ill. ;* and that although ‘tin; 
earl’s coronet was very frecjueiitly bestowed under 
the Ifeiirys ami the Bkhvartls— it was the favou- 
rite distinction, besides being the oldest — yet of 
all the English earldoms created by the Normans, 
the, Plantagenets, ami the 'J'mlois, edeven only 
remain, ami of these six are merged in higher 
honours, the only ones giving iiide[H*ii(lent desig- 
nation being Shrewsbury, Derby, Huntingdon, 
Pembroke, and Devon.’ ‘The present House of 
Lords,’ he adds, ‘cannot claim among its members 
a single male deseendaut of any one oi the barons 
who were chosen to enforce Magna CMiarhi, or of 
any of the ]K5ers wlio jm*, known to liavit fought 
at Aginrourt, and the mdde House of AVrottesley 
is the S(ditary existing family among the Lords 
which can ImxisL of a male descent fj'om a foumh*r 
of the Order of tlie. (lartiT.’ At the saitie time, 
the descendants in the female line from all ilu'se 
eategoricsi of distinguished persons arti (‘xtvemely 
nuiiierous both in luid out of the. House of Lords. 
It i.-, well known that the, p(*-o]de wJi(» have a 
h'gitimate desetmt from one or otlier of the Plan- 
tageiiet kings Henry 111., Ed^^ard 1., or Edward 
HI,, are to he counted by thousands ; and, as th(‘ 
l.'it(* Lord Farnliam took the trouble to show, over 
a hundred peers have the rarest of all ‘royal 
descents,* that from Henry VTT. and Elizabeth 
of York. One potent reason wliy so nuiny ancient 
dignities — baronies, at all (; vents— have, disap- 

E eared is that, being inheritable ‘in fee,* they 
ave i)as8ed from the heirs-male, and have either 
fallen into uheyanct*, among e(j-heiresses, or have 
been accumulated by the marriage of heiresses in 
a single line of descent. 

UNCT„\TMKD MONEY. 

In addition to the various accumulations of 
‘uuclainuMl Jiioney* mentioned in the article on 
that subject in a r(*ce,iil. number of (ffiamh(r.s\^ 
Journal (page 51.3), there are undoubtedly very 
considerable sums in tin* hands of hankers, which 
have lain at the, credit of their clients for many 
years, and remain, with few exceptioin?, unclaimi*d 
by the representativcis. As it is a common 
practice for depositors to leave their jiass-hooks 
for years together at their hankers — in some c.'wcs 
even never asking for them at all— there is in 
many instances no information in the, possession 
of relatives of deceased persons, unless they happem 
to know of some such hanking account. Any 
one not acquainted with the careless ways of 
persons of means who have deposits at hanks, 
would hardly believe how these balttiice.s of 
customers are constantly accumulating. After 
the lapse of a few years, they are entered without 
particulars under one heading in the ledger, or 
perhaps transferred to an account in the private 


le<)ger, away from the inspection of the younger 
clerks of the, stall 

Those who know an 3 rthing of the unclaimed 
amounts would not run tliti risk of losing their 
employment by giving information any one. 
One such case was however, known to the 
writer ; for when un api^lication was made for 
the amount by the parties entitled to it, the 
unlucky clerk wh«> gave the information was 
tlismissed. At one hank, many years ago, the 
Sundry Balances Account, as it was designated, 
extended over several i)ag(*s of the ledgcir ; the 
3 ’ear when transferrtid, the name of the client, 
and the ainouut, being all the particulars given. 
Smne of these balances had hedonged to ]mhlic 
(Vunpanies which Avere deliinct; but most of them 
helongi'd to privah* parties deieased, and many 
of them were of fifty years’ standing. The. toUil 
of tlic list amounted to s(‘,v{.‘ral thousand pounds, 
which sum was, on the junction of the liouse 
Avith another hiinking-hoiisc, divided among the 
juirtiiers, and traiislerrcd to their respective^ 
1 ) 1-1 \at(‘ hanking accounts ; the same thing being 
(lone l»y tlu^ other house with their list of 
unclaimed balances. AVilh somci hanks, it is usual 
to haA"!*, the old hooks cut up and sold to the 
manufacturing stationiTS in London; so that, 
beyond a c(U-tam date, there is really no remedy 
for claimants. 

Besides the halain es of depositors, there are in 
hanks boxes of silver-plate and other A'aluahle.s 
left sometimes for many years in the vaults ; and 
it seems luohahle that in some, cases they may 
remain iinclaim(‘d 1*3" descendants of the oAAmers. 
A\*h(‘,n th(‘, Avriter on om*, occasion Avas at a hank 
in London on husinc'.ss, one of the senior cashiers 
told him-' in conficlence — that liaving had occ-asion 
to go into one of the A^aiilt.s, he notic(*.d an iron 
box luhelhid with tlie name of some old relative 
of one*, of tlie firm Avhich Ave tJien iviiresented, 
and that the box had hicn in a corner for a 
great many 3'ears. Permission liaving been 
obtained to lorce it open, it Avas found to contain 
a (juantity of old documents; hut whether they 
Avere of any value or not, we nciver a.scer- 
t'lined. 

It would h(! .1 very desirable thing if such 
di-tiosils Avere adA"i-rtis(al, after the lapse of a 
certain ninnher of years. At aiiyrate, av(*, presume 
that a person avIio could rIioav his interest in 
such ju'ojjerty could, A\"ith the aid of a solicitor, 
demand lull ])articulars, and he alloAved to inspect 
the b()(»ks of tlie hank for that ])ur])(js(*. 

It may he conveiiieut for our readers to know 
that tilt? material lor our articles on Unclaimed 
jyioney and CroAvn AA^indfalls, which appealed in 
our issues of August 18th and August 2.5th, were 
culled i'rom Mr Edward Pre^stou’s curious little 
hook. Unclaimed Mftney, published 1)3’- E. AV. 
Allen, 4 Ave Maria Lane, London, E.O. Price 
one shilling. 


THE USE OF SALT ON LAND. 

The ad\"antages, sa^s an American paper, of 
using salt on land and in feeding all kinds of 
farming-stock have often been discussed, and 
there is enough on record to satisfy the most 
incredulous, and to stimulate progressive farmers 
most sedulousl 3 r to pursue agricultural tests of 
this substance in every way. The usefulness of 
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salt in rurin" liny ami promotinj^ the health of 
our domestic animals has lonjjf been known in 
the l-iiittMl States. The ancient writers often 
allude to it. l*liny the naturalist seems to have 
known little or notliiii" of the use of salt in 
a^^M'iculture, but he was well aware of its virtue in 
Icediiij; cattle. ‘Herds f)f cattle/ says he, ‘beino 
covetous of a salt pasture, give a great deal more 
milk, and the same is iiiiieh more agreeable in 
the making of cheese than where there is iu» such 
saline ground.* John Ghiub(‘r, an eminent chemist 
of Amsterdam, who puhlishe<l sevei*al esteemed 
w’orks on the practice of chemistry about two 
hundred and fifty years ago, was so tlioroughly 
convinced of the economy of using salt as a 
manure, that he obtained a patent from the 
goV(*rnnient of the united states of Holland for 
the sole disposal of the privilege of applying this 
valuable mineral to tlie barren lands in that 
country. Gervase Markham, a learned writer in 
the reigns of James I. and Charles J., wlio was 
cipially nolt‘d for his skill in many foreign 
languages and for his knowli^lge of the various 
branches of agriimlture, published a gri‘at variety 
of treatises on the manageirn'iit of land, and 
closed his agricultural hibours by the publi(*atioii 
of a work entitled Markhdufs Fan null to Jliis- 
hamlrijy in wliicli the, following ]»asHage occurs ; 
‘ If you be neer unto any part of the sea-coast, 
thence, fetch great store of the salt sand, and with 
it cover your ground which hath beeiui formerly 
plowtMl and hackt, allowing unto every acre of 
ground threescore or fourscore full bushels of 
sand, which is a very good ami competent ]»ropor- 
tioii ; and this saml thus laid shall bt*. very well 
spread and mixed among tin*, other broken earth. 
And lierein is to be noted that not any other 
sand but the salt is good or available for this 
purpose, because it is the brine aii<l saltncsse of 
the same which bi’cedetli this fertility ami fruit- 
fulnesse in the earth, clioaking the growth of all 
weeds, and giving strengtli, ^'igour, and comfort 
to all kinds of grain or pulse, or any friiit of 
better nature.* 

Wlnsn it comes to the cllect of salt in feeding 
liorst^s, cattle, uiid sh(*ep, tbeie can be no doubt. 
Dr Anderson unhesitatingly declares that there 
is no substance yet known wbi<;h is so much 
relished by the whole order of graminivorous 
animals os coiiimoii salt. The wild animals of 
the forest ui-e so fond of it, that wherever they 
discover a bank of earth impregnated with a 
small portion of salt, they come t<i it regularly 
ever after to lick the saline earth — hence these 
spots w'ere known in our ’Western cimntry as 
‘ salt licks.* It is also admitted by all who liave 
tried the experiment, that salt given along with 
tlie food of aomestic. aiiiiiials (i*xeept h)wls) tends 
very much to promote theii* health and accelerate, 
their fattening ; and although some persons, wdio 
have beeu at a loss to account for the manner 
in w'hich this stimulant could act as a nutritious 
substance, have aflV^cted to disrt*gard the fact, yet 
no one has been able to bring the slightest sliow 
of evidence to invalidate the strong proofs wliich 
have ‘been adduced in support of it. It is not, 
therefore, an extraordinary position to say that, 
by a pi'oper use of common salt, the same quantity 
of forage might on many occasions be made to 
go twice 08 lar os it could liave done in feeding 
animals, had the salt been 'withheld from them. 
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If BO, then “we have here laid open to our view 
ail easy mode of augmenting the produce of our 
iields to an amazing extent ; for if the same 
quantity of forage can he iniide to go, not twice 
as far, but one-twentieth part only iarther than 
it now does, it would be the same tiling as 
adding one-tweiitietli ])art to the aggregate pro- 
duce of meat from domestic animals throughout » 
the whole coiintiy. We are of the opinion that 
the salting given to corn fodder, cut and packed 
in cellais, lias much to do in reiideiiiig it 
palatable. 

Sir John Sinclair, one of tlu* foremost agricail- 
tural writers of his or any c>tlier age, advocated 
the use of salt for the tlirce following rt‘asoiis : 
(1) That by allowing the sheep to lick it, the rot 
was effectual ly ] ire vented ; (2) that his cattle, to 
whom lum]>s of it wiuv givi*u to lick, were 
llierehy protected from infectiinis disordei's ; and 
the cows, being thus rendered moiv, liealthy, and 
being induced to lake a greater quantity of ii«pii»l, 
gave, more milk ; am I (.'!) that a small quantity 
]MUinded was Ibiiml very beneficial to horses when 
new oats we.i'e given tlieiii, if the oats were at all 
moist. 


N 1 (i II T. 

Dark bIuuIow 'twixi to-Tnorrow morn and me ! — 
If ])iTt }i sliadow. my lu*art slirinks from tliee ; 

If but a heavy gloom on vale and height ; 

It hut a black sliroiid for the snifs sweet light, 
hai'th like Ins wiib)w lying lovc-forgot — 

0 Night, 1 love thee not 1 

If but a passagt* to the coming day ; 

If hut a waiting for the inoiuiiig ray ; 
li but a silcnec, when the solemn hush 
Is moved, :us if the wings of angels rush 
Over the babies with a eradle-.sung -- 

0 Night, 1 did thee wrong ! 

If but a rfa]>ito from the toil of day ; 

If but a jKiusc, to {lOiider on the wny ; 

If but a time to shut the eyelids tight. 

Wrestling with evil in a deadly fight ; 

If but a jullow where wdiite wings descend — 

O Night, thou art niy friend ! 

If but a time of jiroinise of the Far ; 

If but a waiting for the niorning star ; 

If but dreams brightening of a gorgeous morn. 
Where life and love and joy are newly born ; 

If but n yearning for eteinul light — 

Thou teachest well, 0 Night ! 

K. S. 


The (Conductor of Chamiikus’s Jouunal begs to direct 
the attention of Oontiubutous to the following notice : 
itll communications sliould be addressed to the 
* Editor, 3J9 High Street, Edinbiirgli.’ 

2(/. Fur its return in caso of ineligibility, postage- stamps 
should accompany every manuscript. 

3d. Manuscbiii's sliould bear the author’s full Chri8~ 
iian name, {Surname, and Address, legibly written ; and 
sliould be written on white (not blue) paper, and on 
one side of the leaf only. 

4t.th, Offerings of Verse should invariably be accompanied 
by a stamped and directed envelope. 

If the above rules are complied with, the Editor 7 vill 
do his best to insure the safe return of indigiUe papers. 


Printed and Published by W. k R. Chambers, 47 Pater- 
noster Row, Losdun, and 339 High Street, Edinburgh. 
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N E T II E R L () C H A B E R. 

A MOUNTAIN country in Kunniicr and autumn it? 
.always cliariniii" and attractive. The atmosphere 
is deliglitfully fresh and cool, ami as tho clouds 
chase each other across the breezy sky, bright 
gleams and sudden shafts of suusliine light up 
tho wide stretches of russet brown, or bcatb- 
enipurpled moorland ; or glance on the vivid 
patches of green in the wooiled ravines ; or 
sparkle on the gleaming silver expanse of the 
solitary loch, or brawling torrent leaping seawai*d 
thi’ough forests of bracken. 

No mountain country in Grc.at Britain is more 
picturesfiue or beautiful than that 2 )ortion of the 
West Highlands described by the author of Nether 
Lochaher (the Rev. Alexander Stewai-t). The 
Ball -water lochs, Linnhe, Leven, and Eil, .nnd the 
mountains around them, compete favourably with 
the most ]nctu7’esque scenery of continental 
Eurojjc, aiul called forth a lively expression of 
jxd miration from the Queen, who says in her 
Journal that the scenery around Ijoch Liiinhn 
is magnificent. Nothing can be more beautiful 
than tlie infinite variety of pictures which these 
hills prc.se7it under the rapid atinosjihcric changes 
of the changeful sky. In earl}^ morning shrouded 
ill mist, they look down like hoary sentinels upon 
the i)ictures( 2 ue sequestered valleys at their feet; 
then, os the day progresses, the cloudy veil begins 
to rise, and the sun shines out, flooding the whole 
landscape with a glow of golden glory, lighting 
up wthe shimmering green of the copse-wood in 
the lower ravines, and glinting down into the 
deep gullies that intersect the rugged slopes of 
the hillsides, until the radiance melts away in 
the far distance into soft tints of gray and 
blue, to worm again in the broad blaze of the 
sunshine into vivid gleams of beauty. A glowing, 
gleaming, shifting picture, always changing until 
night begins to darken down, and its shadowy 
mists sweep over and obliterate the pano- 
rama. 

Evening has, however, its own peculiar beau- 
ties ; the autumnal sunsets on Loch Linnhe are 


often, our iiuthor tidls us, gorgeously magnificent 
The loch, floodc.d in yellow light, glows like a 
great golden shield; ‘while beyond rise in one 
unbroken ra7ige ilie mou7itai7is of Ardgour, 
ICiiigerlucli, and Morve?!, bathed in a rich dark 
purple.* No pen can do justice to the rapid and 
7nagical gradations of colour that blend and inter- 
fuse into ti7its of exquisite beauty this picturesque 
assemblage of 7nouiitain-peuks. The soft deep 
glow of jmrple warms into roseate crimson and 
ruddy gohl, which, again, deepens into dark and 
(b'U'ker purjile, which in its turn fades into sombre 
slaty gray, as tlui ]jall of night falls dark and 
still over the mountains and moorland. 

There is a gri‘at deal of superstition still all 
over the West('7’7i Highlands. Tho beautiful 
ishind of St IMiingo, in Loch Liimhe, has been 
for centuries the burial -plac.e of the ‘forefathers* 
of Nether Lochaher .and Glencoe ; and it is fir7nly 
believed by the cou7itry-people that the spirit of 
the individual last buried there kee]is watch night 
and day over the graveyard, and is only relieve*! 
fro7n his cba7'go when fuiother death liapj^ens. 
The watching spirit is not believ(*d to be happy 
in the dischargti of this office, and is supjiosexl to 
look forward eagerly to the jicriod when he shall 
be relieved Irom it. 

Mr StewiU’t was once shown an ancient coin 
which he i«lentified ns a silver dollar of the time 
of Philij) II. of Sj^aiii, and which was rcg.ardcd as 
an amulet sufficiently i^owerful to insure pros- 
perity to its possessor. It had a curious history. 
One of the shi^is of the S 2 )anish Armada, the 
Florida^ Wiis destroyed while at anchor off Tober- 
mory, by a body of JMuU and Moidart men, by 
whom she was blown up; and this Spanish coin 
was found about fifty years ago by the com- 
mander of a small cojisting-schooner. Ho was 
becalmed while passing through the Sound of 
Mull, and thought it best to come to anchor for 
the night. Next morning, when getting under 
weigh, the anchor, wdien drawn in, was found to 
have a large mass of tangle attached to iQ and 
when clearing it away, this coin dropped out, 
and was handed to the captain, who put it into 
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his purse and preserved it carefully as a luck- 
peniiy, which it was regarded to be from the fact 
that from that day he became an exceedingly pros- 
perous man in all his undertakings. Until the day 
of his death, he carried the lucky coin about with 
him as a tfdisman to ward off ill-fortune, and 
when he died, bequeathed it to his brother, who 
experienced the same happy results while pos- 
sessing it. From the day he receivcnl the coin he 
was prosperous and successful as he had never 
been before, and never had a day’s illness — 
results which he gravely attributed to the magical 
properties of the silver dollar. It is also believed 
all through Nether Lochaber that ringworm can 
be cured by rubbing it over with a gold marriage- 
ring ; one made of what they call guinea-gold 
is preferred ; and the ring wlnVih of all otliem 
works the greatest number (ff cures in the district, 
is that of a widow who was maiTied to one 
husband for more than fifty years. 

The liabits of the population even in the most 
sequestered glens are changing vt!ry much. The 
people, in the opinion of the older men among 
them, are less industrious than they were. They 
have more money in their hands ; but they 
do not make such a good use of it. This was 
the Opinion entertaiTuid by one very intelligent 
patriarch with whom our author was fond of 
iiaving a gossip. He himself adhered rigidly to 
the customs of his boyhood, and was often to be 
seen in the proper season gathering rushes, 
from which he extracted the pith to make 
wicks for his lamp. He remembered, he said, 
when all the people of his hamlet gave a day’s 
work to the tenant of the adjoining farm, 
for leave to gather rushes for their lamps. The 
oil used was fish-oil, and the lamps were often 
buckie-shells of ns large size us could he 
found on the shores. The shell was snsjasnded 
by a string to a liook of wood or iron projecting 
from the wall near the fireplace, and filled with 
oil ; then the rush-pith was inserted as a wick, 
and the lamp was comjdete. ‘1 recollect,’ said 
tile old man, with a smile, ‘ that my father — (Jod 
rest him ! — who w’as a very economical man, and 
hated everything like waste or extravagance, 
allowed us just a shell ful of oil for the winter’s 
night. When that much was .sp(*nl, we had to 
tell our tales, sing our songs, and do what work 
we had to do, by the light of the blazing peat- 
fire.* 

Weasels abound in some parts of the district; 
and a few years ngf) an old man, who wris 
employed by a neighbour to r(*move a small cairn 
of stones from the centre (jf a grass field, had 
rather a serious tussle with four or five of them, 
lie began his work, and had wheeled away several 
barrowfuls of stones, when several w(*asels sud- 
denly sprang out of the cairn and attacked him. 
They Hew at his liands, chin, and cheeks, and 
at his throat, which was fortunately protected by 
several folds of a stout homespun cravat, and before 
he could defend himself he was severely bitten. 
One or two he tore off wuth his hands, and kille<l 
by trampling them under his feet ; but the others 
stuck to him like leeches, and he had to run to 
a nci<rhbouring house and get assistance to rid 
himself of his pertinacious little foes. It is not 
unusual, in the woods and deer-parks, for this 
vicious little blood-sucker to kill the fawns of 


the fallow-deer when they are a few weeks old. 
The weasels fix themselves on the back of 
the neck in such a position that no struggling 
on the part of the victim can possibly dislodge 
them. Burying their muzzle deeply in the 
flesh, they drink the blood of the poor crea- 
ture as it staggers along, until it falls faint and 
exhausted to tlic ground. In this manner also 
the weasel sometimes kills hares. A country- 
man passing through a green glade on a woodcjd 
hillside heard a sound like the crying of a child, 
and was surprised to find that it proceeded from 
a hare that was slowly with staggering steps 
struggling up the brae. Tjooking closer, he saw 
that the hare had a w’casel on its back, and that 
the weasel’s sharp muzzle was buried in the 
poor creature’s neck, and that as it rode along 
it was leisurely digging down, eating as it 
went, and drinking after its blood-thirsty fashion 
the blood of its luckless victim. He threw a 
stone, meaning to hit the weasel ; hut he hit 
the Iiare instead, which immediately fell dead ; 
and before he could seize the weasel, it sneaked 
off and made good its escape. 

In inclement and severe winters, arctic sea- 
fowl swarm in the lochs and estuaries of the 
West llighlaiKlri, often venturing a consitlerablo 
distance inland, and seeking for their food in 
the most sheltered bays. lhu‘e birds are often 
shot along the shore, wliicli, as the tide recedes, 
they visit in quest of breakfast or dinner, or 
vent their disappointment at the loss of some 
favourite morsel, in the weirdest of screams. 

The otter all over the West Highlands is 
regarded with a degree of superstitious reverence, 
and figures in must of the fireside tales of the 
ancient clansmen. It is easily tamed, and our 
author has often seen oiie belonging to the 
innkeeper at the Bridge of Tilt, which was very 
tame indeed, and Avas usually kept chained in an 
emjity stall in the stable. It was veiy fond of 
the horses, which wore its stable-companions, and 
always went the full length of its chain to meet 
them when they returned from their day’s work, 
uttering its cry of welcome, which was a curious 
half-whining bark. It was very docile and 
good-tempered, and liked to be stroked and patted 
by the men, uttering, when being fondled, a loud 
purring sound like a cat. It was a very adroit 
fisher ; and when taken out, wdtli a long cord 
attached to a collar round its neck, to the river 
or to a moorland loch, it never failed to catch a 
number of fish. It drove all the fish before it 
into the corner of a pool, much as a collie would 
drive a flock of sheep, and then making a series 
of rapid dives, brought up in succession two or 
three of the b(*st and biggest fish. It was very 
dainty and fastidious in its eating, and never 
devoured any part of the fish it captured, except 
a little bit at the back of the head and aroun^l 
the pectoral fins. It lapped milk readily like a 
dog, and seemed fond of it, but w'ould taste 
nothing else except fish. 

The districts of Ardgour and Sunart abound 
in adders and grass snakes, and these reptiles 
frequently attain a size unknown anywhere else 
in the West Highlands. They are very fond 
of water, and like to sun themselves in spring 
and summer on the grassy banks of a stream, 
or on the grassy margin of a peat-bog. The 
fountains that often well up cool and sparkling 
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among the heather beside moss-covered boulders, 
are also favourite resorts of theirs. Beside such 
a spring, sjinrkling like a diamond beneath a pale 
glimmer of sunshine, Mr Stewart once found three 
of these reptiles curled up into a sort of Gordian- 
knot, on a patch of vivid green moss just by the 
fountain's brink. He had knelt down to irink 
before he noticed them, and he took his draught 
of the pure sweet water first, and then attacked 
them with his stick. If taken unawares, and 
struck on a particular spot on the back of the 
neck, the adder is easily killed ; but when he 
is on his guard, and his blood is up, he is a very 
dangerous creature indeed, as, with erected crest 
and Hashing eye, he steadies himself to strike. 
The grass or ringed snake, on the contrary, is 
perfectly harmless. 

Ill trenching the moss of Ballachulish in our 
author’s near neighbourhood, an interesting 
arclueological discovery was recently made. ‘At 
a depth of ten feet in the drift subsoil, under- 
lying six or seven feet of moss, tliere were found 
the remains of what must have been in the far 
past a Hint instrument manufactory on a large 
scale.* There were several cartloads of chippiugs, 
a number of arrow-heads, two roughly tinished 
chisels, and hammers of a curious shape with a 
hole in the centre. Flint is c*f rare occurrence 
in Nether Lochaber ; and the raw material for 
this manufactory must have been brought from 
a distauci‘, and then manipulated and wrought 
into shape by a race of men ivho must Inive 
lived and ivorked there before the diluvial bed 
of drift and gravel, two feet in thickness, and 
underlying a deposit of moss six feet in thickness, 
was laid down above the scene of t.h(*ir labours. 

Throughout tlie AVest Highlands, a wound 
from a stag*8 horn is believed to be very 
dangerous ; it is difficult to cure, and often causes 
extreme debility and bad health. Gamekeepers, 
foresters, and their assistants, dread it extixiinely, 
and say that a dog Avhich receives such a w^ouiid 
usually dies from gangrene or mortification of 
the sore, however slight it may have seemed at 
first. If he recovers, the result is almost ecjnally 
unsatisfactory ; the dog becomes pai*alytic in the 
wounded limb, or epileptic ; or if lie has been 
a wise and intelligent creature, he now becomes 
perfectly stupid. The author of Nether Lnchcdicr 
was personally ac<piainted with a line-looking 
young man, an assistant-lbrestcT, who, in helping 
to take a dead slag olf a hill-pony’s back, was acoi- 
dentally wounded in the leg by one of the tines. 
He did not think much of the wound at the time. 
It was an ugly ragged gash, hut not deep, and 
lie bad more than once had much more serious 
wouiyls which had healed at once quite easily, 
‘ by the first intention,* as the doctors say. This 
wouml from the dead stag’s horn would not, 
however, lieal ; none of the salves or ointments 
or healing medicaments of the glen had the least 
effect upon it. It always became the longer the 
worse, and when Mr Stewart saw the young man, 
lie was on his way to Glasgow, to see if the skill of 
the doctors there could counteract tlic dire eHcct 
of the stag’s liom. 

A Roman emperor once offered a reward to any 
one who should invent a new pleasure. Our 
author lays no claim to such a discovery ; but he 
says that few things in the way of a holiday 
excursion can equal a drive through Lochaber and 


Badenoch to Kingussie — ‘except, perhaps, the 
rlrive back agiun. A bright clear day should 
be chosen for such an excursion, a day plea- 
santly genial and warm, for then the colours 
of the mountain scenery blend and interfuse 
in a manner suggestive of fairyland. A veil 
of pearly gray haze hovers above the distant 
mountain -peaks ; but around you in the broad 
blaze of the sunKhine, the birch and oak copses, 
the ferny glades, the grassy knolls, the wide 
stretches of heather, and the clots of foam on the 
brawling amber-hued streamlets come out with 
a vivid distinctness that photographs them upon 
the memoiy. No scene can be more sublime and 
beautiful. The everlasting hills tower skywards 
in savage gramhuir ; the rushing torrents Ituip 
madly downwards to join the river that murmurs 
hoarsely in the valh‘y beneath ; and on the grassy 
wayside slopes, the kindly sunshine lights np the 
purple spikes of foxglove, and the bonnie clumps 
of blue-bell that n(‘i>tle in rifts and crannies of 
the ancient moss-grown crags. All, in short,’ 
in our author’s words, ‘that one can reasonably 
look for of grand or beautiful, is liere ; and to 
enhance each charm of the picturestpie scene, a 
coachman as full of anecdote ami joke and local 
tradition as an egg is full of meat ; and wdien one 
is hungry, a substantial tea, or tea-dinner rather, 
half-way on the homeward route at the shepherd’s 
house at Moy.* Could the most exacting tourist 
demand more 1 


ONE FALSE, BOTH FAI,R; 

OU, A HARD KKOT. 

BV JOHN B. UABWOOD. 

CHAPTER XL. — BY SPECIAL TRAIX. 

‘ If she will but own the truth,* said Mr Pontifex 
piteously, and with something like a groan. It 
was an odd suggestion for a family solicitor so 
eminent to make concerning one of his noblest 
clients ; but then the circumstances were so excep- 
liuiial. It was to Chinese Jack that he spoke. 
The abhurreiice wliich ho felt for the foreign 
Countess, who, by her own statement, had been 
the mainspring of the whole plot, deterred him 
from addressing a word to her, save under com- 
piiLsion. But Chinese Jack, the lawyer felt, was 
on a different level in crime from this Russo- 
French temptress to evil. Hardened adventurer 
us he was, lie yet sliowed in his hearii^ some- 
thing of the gentleman. And Mr Pontifex could 
remember Dr Vaughan, white-haired, learned, 
solemn, at the old lord’s table at Castel Yawr. 
And he recollected that the clergyman’s sickly 
wile hfid been the Honourable Ellen llollingston. 
A very old title is that of Lord llollingston. 
’lliis reckless fellow was, after all, a peer’s grand- 
son, and, on the inotlieFs side, witli a pedigree 
stretching to the First Crusade. So, somekow, 
Mr I’ontifex preferred to speak to Chinese Jack. 

‘1 think she will,* said Chinese Jack, who pro- 
bably guessed some of the little lawyer’s thougnts, 
and was at ouyrate on his best behaviour. ‘I 
think, from what I saw of her in Wales there, 
that the fortress will surrender at the first trumpet 
flourish. But — for 1 see that you still feel doubt- 
ful, Mr Pontifex — I have, or rather my wife has, 

f extra proof to produce. I had better mention 
at the true Marchioness, in Bruton Street, being 
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of a sensitive niiture, and feeliii;,' aATi'se to the 
warfare she was forced to carry (jn against the 
iisni'ping bister whom she has never ceased to love, 
tried to avoid painful detidls by delegating to iny 
clever wife the task of dealing with her active 
lawyer, Mr Sterling. And here is a letter of Mr 
{Sterling’s, received a fortnight since, during my 
absence on iny Paris trip. The Marchioness — 

I speak of the true one — knows its contents ; and 
(’ountess Louise has satisfied herself th.at Sir 
Pagan’s sister, in Bruton Street, biiurs nothing on 
her wrist which corresponds with what is here si‘t 
down.* 

And, as her husband finished speaking, Madame 
do Lalouve rose, and with grave courtesy placed 
a letter in the lawyer’s h.nnd. Mr Puntifex 
perused it. It ran thus : 

Madam — I n compliance with the request of 
Mis.s Cai’cw, so-called — olliorwiso, the Marchioness 
of Leominster — of Bruton Street, I bog to inform 
you that Detective Sergeant Drew has dLcovere*! 
a most important and, I iliink, almost ern.diing 
proof as to our clituit’s identity. A former nurse 
has deposi'd to there being a slight but indelible 
scar on the inner part ol the wrist of Mi.'j.s Coi’a 
Carew, caused by tlie nocidcmtal burn inflicted 
by a candle, upset ou tlie morniug of a dark 
winter’s dfiy, wlien both sisters were christened. 
Tlie mark is of a dull, bluish white, small, but 
easily to be seen. It is on the under side of the 
left wribt. On investigation, no doubt it woubl 
readily be recognised. Kurse Dawson — ,lane 
Dawson — residing in the Iminlet of Monk’s Hollow, 
Thoresby, Devim— avers that she never mentioiuMl 
the occurrence to any friend or fellow-servant, 
being afraid of blame f(»r her cureleHsiiess. This, 

I feel sure, if the old woman’s nerves niuniii 
nnshaken in cross-examination, and hy the nn 
wonted bustle and excitement of a journey and 
a trial, will prove most iiiiporlant evidence. — 1 
reimiin, Madam, obediently yours, 

AViLMAM STKRLINa. 

‘Mr Sterling is right,* said Mr Pontifex, wbo.se 
mind was quite made up now. ‘ The evidence is 
indeed important ; nor will my unba])py client, 
wretched girl ! hold out against this storm of 
crushing evidence. So much the better if by her 
coufcssioii the scandal of u trial can bt* spun-d. — 
Now, wdth your leave, 1 will make copies of the 
documents on the table liere, as my ci*cdential.s 
when I reach Castel Vawr. The originals, of 
course, you will keep possc.^-sion of until the 
Marchbury assi/es, unless the aftair is earlier 
finished, tis 1 hope.* 

Chinese Jack, ISladanie de Lalouve, and Mary 
Ann Pinnett had no objection to urge against the 
attorney’s reasonable request ; ami .accordingly, 
Mr Pontifex, seating biiuself at his writing-Uhle, 
carefully copied out each of the papers submitted 
to him, and then, folding the originals, with a 
formal bow returiu'd them to Chinese Jack. 

‘ You may be pretty certain of your object,* said 
the soliciU>r, half bitterly. ‘Mine is, now, to j 
avoid unnecessary disgrace to the noble family \ 
into which Miss 'Carew married. You will heiu* j 
from myself, or from Her I^adyship, shortly, Mr j 
Vaughan. — And, Madame, I may say as much j 
to you. Yotir cards, with the address of each, I 
I see, lie on my table. — Permit me to oiler you , 
some refreshments, after your late drive.* j 


But Chinese Jack and his stately consort declined 
availing themselves of the lawyePs hospitality. 
They had done their errand, and now they took 
their leave, attended hy the ex-lady*s-maid ; and 
scarcely had the last sound of their carriage-wheels 
grinding over the gravel dicul away, before Mr 
Pontifex started, {is a new thought occurred to 
his bewildered mind. ‘Wliy, bless my soul ! the 
wed< ling— with Lord Piitney — is for to-morrow — 
for this very morning, and, at any cost, it must 
bo stopped.* lie looked at his watch. It was 
very late, or ratluT early, in the small-hours, 
.already, and to trust to ordinary trains was idle. 
He rang the bell. ‘I want one of the grooms, 
mounted, to gallop, to London,’ he said to his 
butler, ‘an«l to order me a special train, so as to 
reach Ca.'-tel Vawr without delay. 1 will write 
tbo ortler, while (Jeorge gids ready. Let him take 
the bay liorse ; and let 'J’liomas get the carriage 
reatly, aiul bring it round. I shall take a glass 
of sbeiTy and a bi'jcuit, James, Jind then start — 
called away on biisincs.^;. \'ou must mention it to 
my dauglitiu's in the morning.’ 

Then James the butler, as he hurried to do 
his master’s bidding, knew that someLliiiig serious 
mm^t have occurred ; for the pretty horse, bay 
with black points, was an expensive thorongli- 
bivd, prized highly by Miss Pontifex, and a costly 
mount fi>r a midnight messejiger among the 
slippery streets. 

Hastily Mr Pontifex wrote his letter to the 
London Btation-masUu’ at the terminus ; hastily 
he ]>acked his poi'tnifiuteaii, nibbled his biscuit, 
ami tos.^ed oil’ his feherry, while his mounted 
groom was s])eediiig towards tlie metropolis. It 
was SOUR* time holbi’e the carriage came round to 
the door. As Mr Pontifex was bustling through 
tlie poich, an upper window was thrown up, and 
a feminine voice said softly : ‘Papa, dear, ai*e you 
going from home? Shall you soon he back?* 

‘ Yes, yes, Margaret, love,’ cried the lawyer, as 
be jumpetl in. ‘To-morrow, or next clay. I’ll 
write. t/all(‘d off to Castel Vawr ! Don’t fret. 
— And yon, Thomas, drive fast, will yon !* 

It is one tiling, wlirn you do not happen to 
he a Boyal Highness or Chairman of a Board of 
Directors, to or<ler a special train at untimeons 
hours and at short notice, and another to get one. 
Mr Pontifex, arriving hot and eager at the 
terminus, was chafed to find the acting manager 
so cool and so impassive, and so provokiiigly ready 
with unanswerable reasons why he must wait 
before lie could he served with the expensive 
luxury he wantiid. The line was not clear here ; 
there was a hitch somewhei’e else. The only 
engine-driver vho could he spared was off duty ; 
the only available stoker was being hunted for 
in liis lodgings, a mile away. It was bitterly 
cold, and the great deserted station was as 
cheerless as the catacombs. 

At last Mr Pontifex got his special train. At 
last lie wiis ensconced, in solitary state, in tlio 
corner of a first-class carriage, linked to the 
engine, that puffed and wheezed and snorted, as if 
it too, the steam-horse, resented being called into 
action at improper hours. The driver looked 
grim, the fireman sullen. The one or two slegiy 
officials on Ibc platform seemed to regard Mr 
Pontifex as a personal enemy. Then the whistle 
sounded, and off went the special. 

Very unenviable were the feelings of the little 
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Icwyer as he was whisked alon", in the cold and 
the gloom of the frosty nif'ht, in the raw chill 
of the foggy morning, wlien iiaturc lierself seemed 
in the agonies of death, and all the world lay 
under an irrcguhir winding-sheet of snow, pure 
here, smirched there, with a pall of clouds above, 
and presently in the bright, ]iale sunlight. 

All the time, as he jolted and jumbled along, 
the light carriage bounding at the heels, as it 
were, of the rushing engine, he was consulting 
his watch by the light of the dim lamp. Should 
he be in time ? lie very much doubted it. 
Precious hours laid been lost, and, for aught he 
could tell, a marriage, which would be, to two 
distinguished families, a serious misfortune, might 
have taken place bclorci he conld be there to 
interfere. Of course, he had longed to telegraph ; 
but in siiL'li a case it was impossible. A living 
man must be there, at Castel Vawr, proois in 
hand, to put a stop to the j)r(jceedings of the day, 
not a mere slip of jiaper with pencilled words on 
it. To Sir Pagan’s sister, in Uriilon Street, he had, 
from the Ijoudoii terminus, tedegraphod, hrielly 
iiiforniiug her that her cause vas triumphant, 
and that lier presence as early as possible at Castel 
Vawr would be on all grounds expedient. 

When Mr Poiitifex reached the little Dinas 
Vawr station, it was already ])ast ten (/clock. 

‘Not a carriage to be had, sir, for love or money, 
1 ’m sorry to say,* said the civil staticni-inaster. 
‘There are traps and four-^^ luuded carriages 
always on liire at the Montgomcnf Anns; but 
to-day, everything on wlieids bus been snapped 
up for the grand wedding — My Lady’s- up there 
at the church on the hill. We. luive grand doings 
here, sir, to-day, which, peihaps, you have nut 
heard of. And there is jiotliing to be liad.* 

‘Then,* said Mr Pontifex stoutly, after another 
hasty glance at his watch — ‘then *1 muftt use iiiv 
feet.* 


IIEM1N1S(’KNCES OF TllORWALDSEN. 

In the middle of the wide court wliich forms the 
centre of the Tliorwaldseii Museum in (Jopeii- 
hngen rises a siiiiple grav(\ No monument is 
erected here in commemoration of him who r<\sts 
below ; I conld not even liiid a name carved on 
the plain stone slab, whose only adornment is tlie 
clustering leaves of the everlasting ivy whicli 
grows luxuriantly round its base. Fit resting- 
place this of Dcrtel Thorwaldsen ; sim]»le and 
unassuming as the great lieart whicli on earth 
throbbed out such bold aspirations ; green ns the 
immortal inemor}' of liis transcendent genius. 
And round about him in the galleries whicli look 
down on the hii ruble grave stand the monuments 
innumerable which the master raised to himstdf, 
through years of plodding industry, through 
disappointments and high iioi)es, an(l that ever 
constant yearning after something higher still, 
whicli is at once the happiness and misery of 
true greatness. As I revcrcuitly stood by his 
grave, under the golden eye of a bright spring 
iiiorriing, a little picture flashed upon me out of 
the past, a picture which had first evoked my 
interest in Bcilel Thorwaldsen. 

In an uj^per room of an old gabled house in 
one of the narrow streets of Copenhagen, an honest 


wood-carver and his wife lie asleep. Beside their 
I bed stands a (diild’s cot, out of which a pair of 
I bright blue eyes peep cautiously. All is still, 
and the full yellow moon looks straight into the 
rt)oin. Presently, a small naked foot appears, 
then another, until the form of a little boy stands 
confessed, lie shakes back his lint- blonde hair, 
iind casts a furtive glance at the great bed. He 
is safe, h^r they are last asleep ; so the little one 
steals with fast heating heart to the corner, where, 
under the noisy Dutch clock, stands his mothers 
sjanning-wheeL Often has he walehed the busy 
wheel spill round ; and the iiicpiiring brain has 
been lost in wonder as to how it all came about, 
whilst the active little hands have tingled to 
touch it and liiid out its secrets. So strongly 
has this id('.a gained jiosscsssion of his growing 
mind, that to-night lu^ cannot sleep, and now 
liere is his chance. Chiriously he gazes at the 
strang(‘ weird thing, and puts out an eager hand. 
‘Whir-r-r!* goes the wheel under his touch, and 
mother is awake. ‘ What do you there, my little 
st»n'<* And Bertel Jiaiigs his liead and creeps 
hack to liis cot. 

Do you not know th(‘ story, my readers? It 
w.os told to me and to you yeai's ago, by Hans 
(Miristiaii Andevhen, the king of story-tellers. 
And we see tliat ‘ tlie (diild was father of the 
man;* for the bdl, thoughtful youth who at the 
age of s(ivente('n just ten years later — is recToiviiig 
tii(i silver medal tor design at tin*. Academy of 
Arts of ids native town is' none other than the 
tiny urchin whose, extraordinary observing powers 
were thus early displayed. 

Bertel Tliorwahlsen, wlio liv(‘d to be the 
greatest of modern sciiljitors, is a striking example 
of genius early developed. Lorn in 1770, we liear 
of him as a mere child assisting Ids fatlier in his 
calling as a wood-carver. On one occasion we 
are told how the i)oy was playing in tlie court, 
wliere his fat luu*, Gottschalk, was at work on the 
ligur(‘-head (.»f a ship. Presently tlie little fellow 
ceased his jilay, and after observing his fathei* for 
some time, lie took up a ])i(‘ce of wood, and carved 
siidi an (‘xcellent i’ei>resentati(ni of the head, that 
the lather was struck by this exhibition of talent, 
and at once phu'ed his son at the Free Sch(»ol of 
Art. Here tlie iiilxu'ii genius of the lad rapidly 
developed ; lie passional (dy loved art, and to 
pursue it soon hec’ame the sole aim and end of 
his cxiste.nce. Tims at twenty he is awarded the 
small gold medal for liis sketch of ‘Heliodorus 
driven from the Temple ; * at tweiity-tliree, th6 
tirst gold medal, along with a grant enabling 
him to reside abroad for three yeais, for the 
])urpose of studying, which latter had long been 
the lirst groat desire of his young life. 

When we see him again, he is in an obscure 
lodging in Rome*. The gieat consummation is 
reachcil, and the sunny skies of Italy, the home 
of Ai’t, smile above him ; but the vision, which 
hail seemed so real a thing that he luul but to 
stretch out his arms and grasp it, has almost 
faded, and the ardent young artist is struggling 
alone, witliout sympathy, and altogether friendless 
in a strange lami. llci had gone, overflowing 
with that sanguine hope whicli is the legacy ot 
youth, with his letter of iiitrodm’tioii to his 
famous countryman Zoiiga, but had been coldly 
received ; and the shy, retiring nature had shnink 
back into itself, chilled and disappointed. But 
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not to sit down and repine in idleness ; he could 
not Jiave done so if he would ; for the burning 
desii'c to create winch dwells in the heart of 
genius was beating like an imprisoned eagle with 
powerful and untiring wings at the bars of its 
cage. And then and there it was, during long 
solitary watches and cheerless days, with no 
iriendly eye to commend, no encouraging voice 
to cheer, that Bertel Thorwaldsen executed his 
‘Jason wdtli the Golden Fleece.’ 

Sweet must have been to him those first-fruits 
of triumph when he saw his great effort recog- 
nised and appreciated, when the celebrated Ciinova 
liimself extended to him the hand of fellowship, 
and the artistic world rang with praises of the 
masterly production. But his troubles were not 
at an end; for although his ‘Jason* received 
such universal admiration, for long no purchaser 
was to be found ; and pecuniary difficulties 
increased upon him, until, crushed in fi})irit, he 
was obliged to conteiiiplate the abandonment of 
his studies and a return to Denmark. No longer 
able to procure the materials for the carrying 
out of his great designs, he sat one morning 
utterly disconsolate in his studio, when, as if 
from the clouds, a letter arrived from his warm 
admirer Thomas Hope. It proved to be an order 
for a marble copy of the ‘Jason,* for which the 
sculptor was to receive the muniliccut sum of 
eight hundred ducats. This was the last struggle 
with poverty ; and during Thorwaldscn’s prolonged 
stay m Italy, commissions poured in upon him 
from every ouarter. It were impossible to 
enumerate within the limits of a brief sketch 
the immense nuinher of works which his inde- 
fatigable genius produced in the course of a long 
life, and a difficult task to select from the splendid 
collection in the l^luseum at Copenhagen the 
productions moat worthy of notice. As we pass 
along the re-cchoing galleries, they stand, a mighty 
host of silent witnesses to liis glory, looking down 
upon us in undying beauty and ineffable grace. 
Here the fair and mystic R])irits of mythology 
live before us, and tlie giant forms of god and 
hero rise towering in majestic manhood. But 
we pause before the speaking likeness of our 
poet and countryman Lord Byron, which is 
considered one of the best of Thorwaldsen’s 
numcrons statues of contemiioraries, whilst we 
remember with pleasure that llie original adorns 
the library of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Twenty-three years had 8]icd away before the 
sculptor Veturned to Denmark, which lie had left 
a young man without fame or name. Now, his 
}»rogrcss through Italy and Germany was like a 
triumphal procession. Everywhere the great 
master was met by the principal men of the 
different towns through which he passed, whilst 
the people flocked from their houses to get a 
sight of him. Arrived at Copenhagen, he was 
lodged in the palace of Charlottcnburg, and 

S ublic feasts and rejoicings went on for several 
ays. But he could hot settle in tlie bleak North 
iifter having known so long the genial climate of 
Italy; moreover, the passing years had bereft 
him of both his parents ; consequently, the old 
home no longer existed to gladden the wanderer’s 
return ; and although the famous Thorwaldsen 
had found a warm inception even in the palace 
of his king, he missed tlie humble friends of his 
childhood, who were now dead or scattered, and 
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longed to be back to the land which had become 
endeared to him as the scene of his first struggles 
and ultimate triumph. Thus, within a year he 
is once more on the return journey to Rome, 
though he is months on the road. He had chosen 
the route through Berlin, Dresden, and Warsaw, 
at each of which places he was detained by nume- 
rous invitations to partake of the hospitality of 
men of talent and rank. At Warsaw he made 
tlie longest lialt, for the purpose of making a 
bust of Alexander I., who, himself a patron of 
art, entertained the eminent sculptor with marked 
favour. All througli his journey between Den- 
mark and Rome, but especially at Warsaw, lie 
received commissions which occupied him for 
long after his return. At this time, Thorwaldsen 
was in his fiftieth year, hut of unimj):iired vigour ; 
his activity was something marvellous. After 
this period, iiidependeiit of the private commis- 
sions which continually came in, he executed the 
elaborate decorations for the cathedral of Our 
Lady at Copenhagen, the principal of which were, 
‘(-lirist and the Twelve Apostles,’ the group of 
‘John the Baj)tist preaching in tlie Wilderness,’ 
the ‘Procession to Golgotha,’ and several monu- 
ments of great men. He also completed exten- 
sive bas-reliefs for the palace of Cliristiansburg, 
of which Denmark is justly proud. 

Absorbed in tlie production of these marvellous 
works, another long term of Thorwaldsen’s life 
passed quickly away, until he saw his great 
undertaking fulfilled ; and his next task was the 
superintending of their transit to Denmark, and 
their erection in the buildings for which they were 
intended. For this purpose, the Danish govern- 
ment placed a frigate at his dis]>osal ; and in 183S, 
wlien lie was in his sixty-eighth year, he took 
ship to revisit for the last time tile land of his 
birth. This time, there was work flir the active 
man ; and each day saw him at his ])osl directing 
tln», workmen engaged on the erection of the 
handsome MiiReuiu which was to hear his nnnie, 
and within whose precincts the results of his life’s 
labour were to be gathered. But now the keen 
searching air of the land which had fostered his 
young genius no longer braced the frame of the 
man of more than threescore and ten, who had 
felt the balmy softness of nearly fifty Italian 
summers. Fain would he have spent his declin- 
ing days in the home of his early associations ; 
but each returning spring left him so reduced in 
health, that a return to Italy seemed inevitable ; 
and in the carl}’- part of the year 1844, he began 
to make arrangiunents for leaving the North in 
the summer. Ilut his first desire was destined 
to be gratified in a manner lie least expected, 
for when taking his recreation in the theatre 
at (k)penhagen on March 24, 1844, the swift 
summons came, and all suddenly. Without a 
pang, he was taken, and like a faithful servant 
who has finished his task, ho ‘entered into the 
joy of his Lord.* A special mercy, it seemed, to 
be thus called to rest and spared the bed of 
suffering. But great was the ivgret and sincere 
the grief of all who knew his name. All Europe 
mourned his loss ; and to carry out his funeral 
obsequies with honour and distinction was now 
the -universal interest of his sorrowing country- 
men. They laid him in state in the large hall 
of the Academy of Arts, where, os the obscure 
workman’s son, he had first stood forth to receive 
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the reward of liis youthful endeavours. Thou- 
sands went to take a last look at the calm, gentle 
face and still form, which lay as if taking a peace- 
ful and dreamless sleep after a hard day’s work. 
Then they buried him with many tears and great 
ceremony in the Cathedral Church, until the 
completion of his Museum, whither his body was 
removed, to be placed in the unicpie grave pre- 
pared for its reception. 

And here, at his grave, I recall th$ pleasing 
sketch of this remarkable man which was fur- 
nished to me by an old lady, who had been in 
the habit of visiting his studio in Home when 
hti was in the full Hush of his activity. 

‘ He W'as tall of stature,* she told me, ‘ but with 
slightly stooping shoulders. His countenance was 
of noble mould, and when in repose, w'as grave 
and thoughtful almost to sadness ; but when he 
looked at you, it was with a pair of keen though 
very kindly blue eyes. His hair was light in 
colour and curly ; it was frequently in disorder 
from a habit he had of running liis fingers through 
it wlien engaged in thought, lie was somewhat 
slovenly in his dross, and wore a loose smock 
when .at work. His manners were naturally shy 
and retiring, and though he rarely invited his 
visitors to conversation, he was courteous and 
wonderfully patient with the many casual visitors 
who flocked to his studio from motives of curiosity. 
When in the society of friends and colleagues, 
however, he would frequently become very ani- 
mated, at which time he was in the habit of 
taking up a bit of clay — sometimes producing 
it from his pocket — and kneading it in his haml. 
He seemed to converse with greater ease when 
eo engaged, and this rcsiless habit ho retained 
through life. A7’t was the sole interest which 
possessed his mind ; he read little, and detested 
to handle a pen, never doing so exet'pt w'hcn 
necessity compelled. He therefore never learnt 
to write a legible letter or to ej)ell correctly.* 

And as 1 quit the spot where rest his earthly 
remains, in the midst of the glorious achievements 
of an earnest life, I rejoice to think that the laurels 
lie strove for, won and wore with the humility 
of true greatness, are still as fresh and green as 
the ivy that clings round his tomb. 


THE ROSERY FOLK. 

BY GEORGE MANVILLE FENX. 

CnArTER L— DOWN FROM TOWN. 

* There *8 Kitty ! * cried James Scarlett, leaning 
out of the carriage-window and waving his hand. 
Little more than an hour before, he was in his 
dingy office in Leadenhall Street, "where, young 
as he W'as, through succession to his father, he 
stood head of a large shipping business. He had 
been waiting for his cousin, Arthur Prayle, who 
was invited to spend a few days with him in the 
country. Then a cab was taken, the train caught, 
and in an hour they were whirled down to a 
station in Berkshire, where, in light, simple, 
summer dress, looking bright and attractive as 
the country round, sal Mrs Scarlett, eagerly watch- 
ing the platform from her seat in the little phaeton 
drawn by two handsome cobs, who tossed their 
heads impatiently, and threw the white foam from 


their well-champed, brightly polished bits, to the 
bespecklement of the smart groom’s hat and coak 
Her face brightened as she caught sight of her 
husband, and fell a little as she saw that he was 
followed by his cousin, Arthur Prayle ; but she 
smiled sweetly at their visitor, and held out her 
hand to him as he came up and raised his hat 
‘I*vc brought Arthur down to get rid of the 
soot, Kitty,* said Scarlett heartily. ‘See how 
solemn he looks.* 

‘ I am very glad to see him,* said Kate Scarlett^ 
smiling, and colouring slightly. 

‘There, jump up beside Kitty, old man,’ con- 
tinued Scarlett. ‘ She *11 soon rattle us home.' 

‘ No, no, dear ; you *11 drive.* 

‘What! In these lavender kids, and in this 
coat I * cried Scarlett laughingly. ‘ No, thanks. 
— Jump in, Arthur. That’s right I’m up. — Let 
’em go, Tom. — Now, my beauties.* 

TJie handsome little pair of cobs shook their 
hcjida, and started off at a rapid trot, the groom 
catching the side of the phaeton as it passed him, 
and mounting beside his master in the seat behind ; 
when the brisk, sweet, summer air seemed to 
bring a little colour into the cheeks of Arthur 
Prayle, and a great deal into those of Mrs Scarlett, 
us she guided the spirited little pair along the 
(lusty road, and then in between the long stretch 
of fir-wood, whence came delicious warm breath- 
ings of that lemony aromatic scent of the 
growing pines brought forth by the mid-day sun. 

‘There, my lad, that’s better than sitting in 
chambers,* cried Scarlett ‘Fellows pooh-pooh 
me for living out here. It is living, my boy. 
It’s dying, to shut yourself up in town.* 

‘Ah, yes,* said Pr.ayle with a sigh ; ‘it is very 
delicious.’ 

‘ Delicious ? I should tliiuk it is,* cried Scarlett 
eagerly ; and he stood up behind his wife, holding 
on by the back seat, as fine and manly a specimen 
of liiimanily as could be found in a day’s march. 
11c "Was fasliionably dressed, tightly buttoned up, 
and had the orthodox flower in his button-hole ; 
but liis bronzed face and fresh look told of country- 
life; and down in Berkshire, the staid solemnity 
of his London ways was cast aside for a buoyant 
youthfulness that made his sedate cousin turn 
slightly to gaze at him through his half-closed 
eyes. 

‘Give them their lieads, Kitty,* cried Scarlett 
as they approached a hill ; and, as tluiy hear(i 
the order, the cobs gave their crests a toss, and 
broken into a canter, breasting the hill, and 
keeping up the speed to the very top, where 
th(iy were checked for the descent upon the 
other side. 

‘There you’ are, old fellow,* cried Scarlett 
‘There’s the river winding among the patches 
of grove and meadow. There ’s the Roaery ; you 
can see it beautifully now. Do you see how the 
creeper has gone up the chimney-stack 7 No, 
of course you can’t from here. — Gently, my 
beauties ; steady, steady, little rascals. Don’t 
pull your mistress’s arms out by the roots.* 

* A lovely view indeed, James,* said the visitor. 

‘ It seems more beautiful every time 1 come.* 
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‘Oil, every place looks at its best now,* said 
Scarlett heartily. ‘1 say, I Vc got down a new 
boat ; we must have a pull up to the locks. 
Tliat’s the sort of thing to do you good, niy 
boy.* 

rraylc smiled, and slirugged his shoulders 
slightly. 

‘How long does it take you to drive to the 
station?* he sai<l quietly. 

‘We allow five-and -twenty minutes,* said 
Searlett. ‘We shall do it in twenty to-day. 1 
like to go fast, and these little riifrnina enjoy it. 
They want it ; they ’re getting too fat.* 

The cobs tossed their heads again at this, and 
tried to break into another canter. 

‘Steady, steady, you larky little scoundrel.^. — 
Give them a pull, Kilty. Oli, that ’s right ; the 
gate *H open.* 

They were in sight of a rustic gateway banked 
with masses of rhododendrons and other llowering 
shrubs, and tliroiigli this Mrs Scailctt deftly 
guided the phaeton, wliieli seemed suddenly 
to run more quietly along the pretty curved 
gravel drive, whose sides were lawn of the most 
velvety green ; while llowera ol* the brightest hues 
filled the many beds. The grounds were exten- 
sive, though the house was small and cottage-like, 
with its highly-pitched gables, latticed windows, 
and red brick walls covered witli magnificent 
specimens of creeping plants. On either side of 
the house were pretty extensive conservatories, 
and glinipa(‘8 of other glass-houses could be seen 
beyond a tall thick hedge of yew. In h\ct, it 
was just the heau-vUal of a pi^etty country -home, 
with a steep slope dowui to the river. 

‘Here we are, old felhuv,* cried Scarlett, as ho 
leaped out mid helped his wife to alight. — ‘Are 
they warm, Tom ? * 

‘No, sir ; not turned a hair, sir.* 

‘ Tliat *8 right — Now then, Arthur. Same room 
as ^’^ou hud before. Will you take anything after 
your ride ? * 

‘ O dear, no,* said Prayle ; ‘ and if you *11 
allow me, 1*11 ramble about till dinner.* 

‘Do just what you like, old man. There are 
oigam and cigarettes in the study. If there’s 
anything else you want, just ring.’ 

‘ Oh, don’t ; pray don’t,* said Prayle depreciit- 
ingly. ‘You will spoil iny visit if you make so 
much of me.* 

‘Make much of you, lad? Stuff! — Good-bye, 
Buddy ; good-bye, den,’ he eried, patting the cohs. 
— ‘ Take care of them, Tom.-- Beaiitii*s, aren’t 
they, Arthur? My present to Kate. Now then, 
come along.* 

He led the visitor into the tiled hall, at every 
comer of which was some large jardinihe full 
of flowers, and up the broad staircase to the 
Gucst-chamber, flowers being in the window even 
here ; while the floors were covered with the 
softest carpets and rugs, and pictures and engrav- 
ings of no little merit covered the walls. 

‘You have a magnificent place here, James,* 
said the visitor, with a sigh. 

‘Nonsense, man. Half the beauty is Nature’s 
own doing, aided by your humble servant, Kitty, 
obi John Monnick, and a couple of labourens. 
Why, I pay less for this pretty Elizabethan cottage 
than I should fur some brick dungeon in a 
Bloomsbury square. Less ? . Why, 1 don’t pay 
half. Now, I ’m going to unfig.’ 


He nodded brightly at his guest, and left the 
room, when a scowl came over Praylc’s face, and 
in a low voice he said between his teeth : ‘ Why 
should this boor be rolling in wealth, while I 
have to pinch and spare and contrive in iny 
(lim blank chambers? The world is not fair. 
Oh, it is not fair 1 * 

As he stood there in the middle of the room, 
a distant sound made him turn his head sliai'ply, 
and he caught sight of his frowning face in the 
dressing-glass, when, siiioothirig away tlie wrinkles, 
he paid a few attentions to his personal appear- 
ance, and went down to stroll about the 
grounds. 


CHArTER II. — FANNY'S MAGAZINES. 

‘Have you brought my magazines, William?’ 
said a bright-faced, eager girl, with no slight 
pretensions to good looks, as slie stood there in 
her neat, dark, closely fitting dress witli wdiite 
apron, collar and culls, and natty muslin cap with 
black ribbon, looking the very model of the neat- 
handed Phyllis many people think so satisfactory 
for a parlour-maid. The AVilliam addressed was 
a broad-shouldered, heavy-looking young man of 
three or four and thirty, di'essed in broAvn 
velveteen coat and vest, ami drab cord trousers, 
lie was very cleanly shaved ; his fair crisp liair 
<d()sely cut ; and he hud evidently been paying a 
great deal of attention to his heavy boots. There 
was a sprig of southernwood in Ids button-hole, 
n smaller sprig in his mouth ; and he held in one 
hand his soft felt hat ; in the other, one of tliose 
ash, quarter-stafl-looking implements, with a tiny 
spade at the end, knowji to farmers os a tldstle- 
j s]»ud — a companion that servetl him as walking- 
stick and a means of getting rid of the obnoxious 
weeds about Ijis little farm. For Brother William, 
otherwise AVilliam Civssy, farmed the twenty 
acres tliat had been held by Ids ancestors for tlm 
past two hundred years, and it wjis his custom 
to walk over every Saturday to see how his sister 
Fanny was getting on, tlie said young lady 
having been in service at the Koscry ever since 
James Scarlett’s marriage. He always timed his 
visit so that he should get there just before 
ISIartha set out the tea-things, and from regular 
usage Martha always jilaced an extra cup— extra 
large as well. 

‘ Yes ; here they he,’ said Brother AA^illiam, 
solemnly driiwing a couple of the most romantic 
and highly flavoured of the penny weeklies of 
the day from his breast-pocket, and opening and 
siuoutldng them out^ so as to display to the best 
advantaj^e the woodcuts on the front pages of 
each, where, reiniukably similar in style, a very 
undulatory young lady in evening dress was 
listening to the attentions of a small-headed, 
sc^uare-shouhlered gentleman of impossible height, 
with an enormous moustache, worn probably 
to make up for his paucity of cranial hair. ‘Yes ; 
liere they be ; and I don’t think much of 
’em either.* 

‘ No ! what do you know about them ? * said the 
girl sharply. ‘ If it had been the Farmer^s Fi'iend^ 
with its rubbish about crops and horseballs and 
drenches, you would say it was good reading.* 

‘Mebbe,*8aid Brother AVilliam, placing his soft 
hat very carefully upon the rouncled knob of his 
thistle staff, and standing it up in a corner of Uie 
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room adjoining the kitrlien. ‘Mebbe, Fanny, my 
lass; but I doii^t sec wliat good it*s going to do 
you reading ’bont dooks and lords a-niarryiiig 
houpoiiiaids, as they don’t never do — do they, 
Martha ? ’ 

‘ I never knew of such a thing, Mr Cressy,* said 
Martha in a quiet demure way. ‘ 1 did once hear 
of a gentleman marrying his cook.* 

‘Yes,* said Brother William solemnly, ‘I think 
I did hear of such a thing as that, and that might 
be sensible ; but in them magazines tluy never 
marry the cooks — it’s always the housemaiils— ami 
Fanny’s getting her head lull of stullV 

‘You miml your own business, William, and 
let me mind mine, if you please,’ said the young 
lady warmly. 

‘Oh, all right, my dear; only, T’m your brother, 
you know,’ said the young man, hitching himself 
more comfortably into his chair. ‘ (Jot compaii}’^, 
1 see.’ 

‘How did you know?’ cried Fanny. 

‘1 was over at the station delivering my bit 
o’ wheat, when the master come in with that 
Mr Prayle. I don’t think much of him.’ 

‘Ami pray, why not T 

‘JJunno. Seems too smooth and underhanded 
like. 1 didn’t take to him uheii he come round 
my farm.* 

‘You’re a very foolish, prejudiced felhiw, 
William,’ said Fanny waniiiy ; and she whiskeil 
herself out of the room. 

‘That’s what mother used to say,’ said Brother 
William, thoughtfully rubbing bis l»r(»ad palm.s to 
and fro along the polished arms of the (diair. 
‘She used to say; “ Wilyuin, my boy, thou ’vt 
prejudiced;” and I s’pose 1 am. ’I’liat sort o’ thing 
is in a man’s natiir’, and can (Uily he bred out 
in time. — Is tea ’most ready, ]\lartha Betts V’ 

Martha replied by lilling np the teaj>()t, and 
proceeding to cut some bread and butter, of both 
of which refreshing kinds of nutriinent Brother 
William partook largely n])on the r<*turii of his 
sister, who soon after hurried away to attend to 
her duties, tliat hehig a busy night. 

CnArXEll III. — ‘JACK.* 

To ‘imfig,* with James Scarlett, meant to 
thoroughly change his London garments for an 
easy suit of llaniiels, such as he used for boating 
and gardening, the hitter pursuit being one of 
which he was passionately fond. He had begun 
by having a professed gardener, and ended by 
being his own head. For the sharp pj’ofessed 
gardener seemed to be imbued with the. ide.a that 
the grounds and glass-houses of the Bo.sery were 
his special property, out of whose ahumluncc he 
grudgingly allowed his master a few cut flowers, 
an occasional cucumber, now and then a melon, 
and at times a bunch of grapes, and a nectarine 
or peach. 

‘ Hang the fellow, Kitty ! * cried Scarlett one 
day ; ‘ he bullies poor old Monnick, and snubs me, 
and I feel as if I were nobody but the paymaster. 
It won’t do. What’s the good of living in the 
country with such a garden fis this, if one can’t 
have abundance of fruit and flowers for one’s 
friimds ? * 

‘It docs seem too bad, certainlv, dear,* she 
replied. ‘ I don’t get half the flowers 1 should like.* 

The result was that the professed gardener left, 


saying that he wanted to be where the master 
was a gciitleiium, and not one who meddled in 
the garden like a jobbing hand. Furthermore, 
he prophesied that the Hosery would go to ruin 
now ; and when it did not go to ruin, but under 
its master’s own management put forth such 
flowers .and fruit lus the place liad never seen 
before, the dethroned monarch declared that it 
was scandalous for one who called himself a 
gentleman to suck a poor fellow’s bruins and 
then turn him out like a dog. 

LTiifigged, .lames Si-arlett hurried out into the 
garden with bis fair partner, and ior u good hour 
was busy seeing liow much certain plants had 
grown since the previous evening. Then there 
was an adjourn nieiit to the grape-house, where 
tlie great black Hambros grew so well and in 
such ahundtance, without artificial heat; and here, 
about half an honi’ later, a very keen-looking, 
})laiuly-di‘esse(l man lieard the sound of singing 
as he walked down the path from the house. 
He paused ami li.stined, with a pleasant nuile 
coming iq)on his earnest face, and as he stood 
.attent, a judge, of humankind Avho had gazed 
upon his broad shoulders and lithe strong limbs, 
and the keen intelligent look in his face, would 
liave said that Nature had meant him for a 
handsome man, hut had altered her mind to 
make him look like one of the clever ones of 
earth, lie laughed, .and after listening for a 
minute, went on softly and stood in the doorway, 
looking iqj. Tlie. huge Inaise with its span roof 
was covered with the sweetly scented leaves of 
the young vine growth, and everywhere hung 
])cuident himches in their immature state, with 
grapes no larger than so many peas. It was not 
upon these that the visitor’s eyes were fixed, but 
up(»ii a stout phauk stretcliing from one iron tie 
of Ihe grape-house, to another ; for, perched upon 
this plank, to wliose hto’ght a])proacii was gained 
by a pair of nteps, sat tlie owners of the place, 
with heads thrown hack, holding each a bunch 
of grapes with one hand, a pair of pointed scissors 
witli tlie oLlier, whicdi (flicked as they snipped 
away, thinning out the siiperabundant berj’ies, 
Mhicli kept on falling, and making a noise like 
the avant-ffarde of a gentle hailstorm on a 
suiiimer’s (lay. As they snipped, tlie grape- 
thinners s.ang duet after duet, throwing plenty 
of soul into the harmony wliich was formed by 
a pleasant sojirano and deim temn* voice. 

The visitor stood for fully five minutes, watch- 
ing and laughing silently, before he said aloud : 

‘ What a place this is for birds ! ’ 

Mrs Scarlett started ; her scissors fell tinkling 
iifioii the filed floor, and her face followed suit 
w ith her iiianie. 

‘Why, .lack!’ shonted Scarlett, leaping off the 
bo.'ird, and then holding it tightly as his wflfe 
uttered a cry of ahiiiii. — ‘All right, dear; you 
slmii’t fall. There, let me help you down.’ ^ 

‘1 heg your pardon, Mrs Scarlett,’ said the 
visitor apologetically. ‘It was very thoughtless 
of me. I am soi ry.’ 

‘O Jack, old fellow, Kitty don’t mind. It 
was only meant for a bit of fun. But Low did 
you get down ? ’ 

‘ Tiain, and w’alked' over, of course.* 

‘I am glad to see you,* said Scaiflctt ‘Why 
didn’t you say you were coming, and meet me 
at the station % ’ 
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‘ Didn’fc know I was coininf; till the last moment. 
— Will you give me a bit of dinner, Mrs Scarlett 1 * 

‘Will we give you a bit of dinner?* cried 
Scoi'lett. ‘ J uat hark at him ! There, come along ; 
never mind tlie grapes. I say, how’s the practice 
— improving ? * 

‘ Pooh ! No. I shall never get on. I can’t 
stick to their old humdrum ways. I want to 
go forward and take advantage of the increased 
light science gives us, and consequently they say 
unorthodox, and the fellows about won’t 
meet me in consultation.’ 

‘Well, you always were a bit of a quack, old 
boy,’ said Scarlett, laughing. 

‘Always, always. 1 accept the soft impeach- 
ment. But is a man to run the chariot of his 
life down in the deeply worn rut made by his 
ancestors ? I say, let us kecq) to the rut when it 
is true and good ; but let us try and make new, 
hard, sensible tracks where we can improve upon 
the old. It is my honest conviction that in 
the noble practice of medicine, a man may — 
ha-ha-lia-lm-ha ! Just look at your husband’s 
face, Mrs Scarlett,’ cried their visitor, bursting 
into a hearty, uncontrollable lit of honest, con- 
tagious laughter. 

‘My face!* said Scarlett. ‘Why, of course. 
I hurry back borne for country enjoyment, and 
you begin a confounded lecture on medical science. 
I’m quite well, thank you, doctor, and won’t j>ut 
out my tongue.’ 

‘Well? Yes, you always arc well,* said the 
other. — ‘1 never saw such a man as your hus- 
band, Mrs Scarlett; be is disgustingly robust 
and hearty. Such men ought to bo forced to 
take some complaint. Why, if there were many 
of them, my profession would become bank- 
rupt* 

‘You must be faint after your walk, Doctor 
Scales,’ said Mrs Scarlett ‘ Come in and have a 
glass of wiiic and a biscuit ; it is some time yet 
to dinner.’ 

‘Tlianks. But may I choose for myself?’ 

‘ Of course.’ 

‘Then I have a lively recollection of a lady with 
wliom I fell in love last time I was liere.’ 

‘ A lady — fell in love ? ’ 

‘Yes. "Let mo see,’ said the visitor, ‘She is! 
pretty well photograjihed upon my brain.’ | 

‘I say Jack, old boy, what do you mean?’ cried 
Scarlett. 

‘By your leave, sir,’ said the doctor, waving one 
strong bro^fNUi hand. ‘ Let me see : she liad hu’ge, 
full, lustrous-beaming eyes, which tlwelt upon 
me kindly ; her breath was odorous of the balmy 
meads ’ 

‘ Why, the fellow ’a going to do a sonnet,* cried 
Scarlett. But the doctor paid no heed, and went 
on. 

‘Her lips were dewy, her mousy skin was 
glossy, her black horns curved, and as she 
ruminating stood ’ 

‘Why, he means Dolly,* cried Mrs Scarlett, 
clapping her hands — ‘Jersey Dolly. — A glass of 
new milk, Doctor Scales ? ’ 

‘The very culmination of my wishes, madam,’ 
said the doctor, nodding. 

‘Then why couldn’t you say so in plain 
English?’ cried Scarlett, clapping him on the 
shoulder. ‘ What a fellow you are, Jack ! I say, 
if you get talking in such a metaphorical manner j 


about salts and senna and indigestion, I don’t 
wonder at the profession being dead against 
you.* 

‘Would you like to come round to the dairy, 
Doctor Scales ? * said Mrs Scarlett. 

‘l*d rather go there than into the grandest 
palace in the world.* 

‘ Then come along,* cried Scarlett, thrusting his 
arm through that of his old schoolfellow ; and the 
little party went down a walk, through an opening 
in a laurel hedge, and entered a thickly thatched, 
shady, red brick building, with ruddy-tiled lloor, 
and there, in front of them was a row of shallow 
glistening tins, brimming with rich milk, whose 
top was thick with yellow cream. 

‘ Hah ! how deliciously cool and fresh ! ’ cried 
the doctor, as his eye ranged over the white chum 
and marble slabs. ‘Some men are wonderfully 
proud of their wine-cellars, but at a time like this 
1 feel as if I would rather own a daily and keep 
cows.’ 

‘Now then, Kitty, give him his draught,* said 
Scarlett. 

‘Yes, just one glass,* cried the doctor; ‘and 
here we are,’ he said, pausing before a great 
shallow tin, beyond which was freshly chalked 
the word ‘Dolly.’ ‘This is the well in the 
pleasant oasis from which 1 ’d drink.’ 

‘Give him some quic'kly, Kitty,’ cried Scarlett; 

‘ his metaphors will make me ill.’ 

‘Then my visit will not have been in vain,* 
cried the doctor merrily. Then he ejaculated 
‘ Hah ! * very softly, and closed his eyes as he 
jjai'took of the sweet rich draught, set down the 
glass, and after wiping his lips, exclaimed : 

‘ “ Serenely calm, the epicure may say *’ * 

‘ 0 yes ; 1 know,’ said Scarlett, catching him 
up. ‘“Fate cannot harm me — I have dined to- 
day.” But you have not dined yet, old fellow ; 
and you sball have such a salad ! My own 
growing ; Kitty’s making. Come along now, 
and let ’s look round. Prayle ’s here.* 

‘Is he?’ said the doctor, raising his eyebrows 
slightly, and his tone seemed to say : ‘ I *m sorry 
to hear it.’ 

‘Yes, poor fellow; he’s working too hard, and 
I brought him down to stay over Sunday and 
Monday, Now you ’ve come, and we ’ll have ’ 

‘No, no; I must get back. None of your 
unmanly temptations. I’m going to catch the 
last up-train to-night.’ 

‘One of your patients in a dangerous state, I 
suppose?’ said Scarlett, with a humorous glance 
at liis wife. 

‘ No ; worse luck ! I ’ve no patients waiting for 
me. I say, old fellow, you haven’t a rich old 
countess about here — baroness would do — one 
who suffers from chronic spleen, os the French 
call it? Get me called in there, you know, and 
make me her confidential attendant.’ 

‘Why, there’s Lady Martlett,’ said Scarlett, 
with another glance at his wife which plainly 
said : ‘ Hold your tongne, dear.* ‘ Widow lady. 
Just the body. 1 daresay she’ll be here on 
Monday.* 

‘ Oh, but I ’m off back to-night.* 

‘Arc you?* said Scarlett. — ‘Kitty, my dear, 
Jack Scales is 3 ’^our prisoner. l?ou are the 
chatelaine here, and as your superior, I order you 
to render him up to me safe and sound for 
ti’ausport back to on Tuesday morning.* 
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have I to sa^ against her ? 
He remoinea silent fo 


* Oh, nonsense ; I must go hack.’ then said aloud : * Nothing ; only that she has 

‘ Yes ; that ’s what all prisoners say or tliink,* always seemed to distrust me, and I have dis- 

said Scarlett, laughing. — ‘Don’t be too hal'd upon trusted her. Why, I believe we are jealous of 

the poor fellow, dear. He may have as much each other’s influence with poor old Jem.’ 

milk os he likes. Soften his coufiiiement as He laughed os he said these words, and then 
pleasantly as you can. — Excuse me, Jack. There’s went down-stairs, to find that his stay at the 
I’rayle.’ Rosery was to be more livclv than he had ontici- 

lie nodded, and went off down one of tlie paths, pated, for, upon entering the drawing-room, he 
and his departure seemed to have taken with it was introduced by Mrs Scarlett to a stei’n-looking, 
some of the freedom and ease of the conversation gray, elderly lady as ‘ my Aunt Sophia,* and to 
that had been carried on ; the doctor’s manner a rather pretty girl, ‘ Miss Naomi Italeigh,’ the 
becoming colder, and the bright girlish look former of which two ladies he had to take in to 
fading out of Mrs Scarlett’s face. dinner. 

‘ Tliis is very, very kiinl of you both,’ he said, 

tuniing to hor; ‘but 1 i-eaUy ought not to LETTERS AND LETTER-WRITING. ' 

SLilV. 

* James will be quite hurt, T am sure, if you Perhaps there are few things on which we bestow 
do not,’ she answered. ‘He thinks so much of less thought than on the WTiting and transit of 

letters. This may arise from a thoughtleBS 
Til ^ doctor eames^y ; and misconception of the important hearing which 

Mrs Scarlett s face brightened a little. ‘He’s one • .• i .i i 

of the most frank and open-hearted fellows in ^0*1 the wellam ^d 

the world. It’s one of the bright streaks in my happiness of mankind. That the practice of letter- 
eiireer that we have always remained friends. o-^^d the system of postal communication 

Really I envy him his home here, though 1 fear known to the ancients, both sacred and 

that I felionld be out of place in such a country- profane history attest. In sacred hi.story we have 
life.’ the letters of Jezebel w’ritten in Ahab’s name, 

‘1 do not think you would. Doctor Scales,* said and sealed with the king’s seal, to the elders and 
his hostess ; ‘ butot course he is busy the greato nobles of the city in which Naboth dwelt. Wo 

clmn-fBo^uico 

‘'“‘“ihlt you r 'said the doctor. ‘Do you not find ^Rrael, recommending to ln« good offices 

it dull when he is away 1 ’ servant rsaaman ; and those of Ahosuerus 

‘I? I find it dull?’ she cried, with a girlish all tl^e king’s provinces; and 

laugh. ‘ 0 dear, no. I did for the Ih'st month ; the posts, we ui'e told, went out, being hastened 
but you have no idea how busy I am. James by the king’s commandment. According to pro- 
lias made me such a gai'deiuir ; and I superintend, fane liistory, the Persians — to whom we seem to 
Come and see my poultry and the cows.’ be iinlobted for the idea of posts — bad at one time 

‘To be sure I will,’ said the doctor more warmly, no other method of transmitting intelligence than 
as they walked on towards a fence which sejia- by persons stationed at certain distances from 
rated them from a meadow running down to the each other — hence the name posts, which has 
river, where three soft fawn-coloured Jersey cows been retained even to our day. These persons, 
W(U’e grazing, each of which raised its head slowly, it is said, jiassed from one to another, in a shrill 
and came up, munching the sweet grass, to put clear voice, the communication witli wliicli they 
its deer-like head over the fence to feel the touch were ehai'ged. 

of its mistress’s hand. ^ This systcun is obviously primitive, and no 

‘Are they not beauties?’ cried Mrs Scarlett, doubt rapidly gave place to the nuissage being 
‘Tliere’s your friend Dolly,’ she continued. ‘She conveyed by swift runners, afterwards known as 
won’t hurt you.’ couriers. We know that those couriers existed 

‘ I ’m not afraid,’ he said, smiling ; and then a at a very early date, and it was customary for 
visit was paid to where the poultry came rushing thorn to dress according to the nature of their 
up to he fed, and then follow their mistress ; while message — one descrijition of dress denoting good 
the pigeons hovereil about, and one more ven- tidings, luioLlier evil tidings. Among the Chinese, 
iiiresomo than the others settled upon her who had both horse and foot couriers, the foot- 
head. man’s dress was adorned with a giixlle of beUs, 

They saw no more of Scarlett till just before which being heard at a distance, gave warning 
dinner, wdien they met him with Prayle ; and as the runner approached a village, and thus 
now it was that, after feeling warmer and more gave the next runner who was to take the 
friendly towards his young hostess than ho ever message up, time to he in readiness, so that the 
had felt before, the unpleasant sense of distance despatch sulfered no delay. We have a beauti- 
and of cliill came back, as the doctor was shown fill exanqile of the expeditious manner in which 
up into his room. intelligence could he conveyed in this way, given 

‘I’m afraid I’m prejudiced,’ he said. ‘ She ’s hy Sir Walter Scott in his Lady of thi Lake, where 
very charming, and the natural girlish manner he describes the raising of the fiery cross. Each 
comes in very nicely at times ; but somehow, Kate runner on receiving it was compelled in spite of 
Scarlett, I never thought you were quite the wife all obstacles to carry it forward, delaying no 
for my old friend. — Let’s play fair,* he said, as longer than to hear the place of muster : 
he stood contemplatively wiping his hands upon ^ . t • i , 

1 tnwpl that RitiSf nf thii'p air Tlie miistcr-placo iR Lannck mead ; 

a to\i ei mat smelt ol^tiie^ puie Jresli air. W hat , clansman, speed I 

silent for a few moments, and We ai’e inclined to marvel at foot-couriers 
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having been employed, when greater expedition 
might Jiave been procured by employing li(»rpe- 
jnen. But it must be borne in mind tluit few 
countries at that time gave much attention to civil 
engineering ; and in the absence of roads, or at 
Ifjast in the absence of good roads, the, footman 
might be able to undertake many a path which 
the horseman would shrink from attemi>ting. 
Besides, we are apt, in this age of ours, wdien 
the means of rapid locomotion are so easily 
obtained, to underrate the petleatrian powers of 
man. It is related that the Earl of Home, early 
last century, gave liis footman a comniission, 
towards the close of the day, to proce(*d from 
lliime Castle in Berwickshire to Edinburgh, a 
distance of thirty-five miles, in order to deliver 
a letter of high political importance. Early next 
morning, when his lordship entered the hall, 
he saw the man sleeping on a bench, and was 
proceeding to some rash act, thinking he had 
neglected his duty, when the footman awoke, 
and gave the Earl the answer to his letter. Lord 
Home was equally surprised and gratified witli 
the man’s amazing powers of speed. Valuable 
and much employed as foot-couriers may have 
been, however, it does not apjiear that tlit‘y 
have any place in the iiostal liistory of our 
country. 

The first general post of which we can boast 
was a riding-post, and was established umler 
Edward IV. l*rior to that date, all communi- 
cations had to be sent by private messenger, 
unless those of slate, for the conveyance of 
which government kept a few paid olKcials. 
These horse-posts, long both irregular and in- 
frequent, gradually merged into tlie once iiiuch- 
thought-of postbriy with his twanging horn, whom 
Cowper has described in the lines beginning. 

He conics, the liuruld of a noisy w orld. 

This public functionary, upon whose diligence 
and fidelity so much depended, and around W’hom 
time has thrown a certain degree of romance, 
ajipcars to have been in most instances but a 
raw and thoughtless lad, wnthout the means, 
and probably without the inclination, of offering 
resistance, if need were, in defenc e of his cluirge. 
We have said, if need Avere ; but in those days 
there was no lack of need, for an attack upon 
the mail w\*is a tiling of no rare occurrence. 
Indeed, robberies became so fri’quent, that most 
people began to think of some more secure 
means of conveyance for their valuables ; and 
the contents of the mailbags at length became 
so worthless that the robber Avas not remune- 
rated for his pains. Added to this Avas the slow 
rate of speed at Avhich the mails were conveyed. 
The stipulated rate Avas five miles an hour ; but 
it was complained that the actual rate seldom 
amounted to four. To ns, four miles an hour 
seems almost incredible ns the maximum rate 
of speed of a man on horseback ; but in forming 
our oinnion on this matter, wq must not omit 
to take into consideration the Avoful condition 
of the roads at the beginning of the last cen- 
tury. In many 2 )arts, it Avas reckoned dangerous 
to life to travel, no matter how conveyed. Car- 
riages Avere oA'erturned ; horses stumbled and 
fell ; even travellers on foot had cause for 
alarm. No better proof of the difficulty of 
travelling at that period could be furnished 


than the paucity of tlio number that attempted 
it. Each one dwelt in liis own district, and 
was in a great measure shut out from aU the 
world beyond. 

By the beginning of the present century, how- 
ever, great imi)rovi‘inents in the roads had taken 
])lace, and by that time the conveyance of the 
mails had been transferred from the postboy 
to the stagecoach. The reform was a great 
one. Instead of four miles an hour, the mail- 
coach, with its team of thorough -breds, unstrung 
the nerves of some peojde by careering at tlie 
rate of ten. Digiiiticd by drivers from amongst 
the aristucracy, and guards attired in royal 
liVery of scarlet, and armed to the ieetb, the 
mail was the object of no ordinary attention os 
it dashed through the tow'ns and hamlets that 
lay along its route. After the new system Avas 
iiitrotliictid, robberies AV(*re of rare occurrence, 
and the guard, therefore, ciUTied his lirearms in 
vain. 

With the iucr(‘ased speed and grc'ater security, 
there came, as miglit have been exj)L*cted, a great 
increase of coiTesi)ondence. Previous to the aban- 
donment of tlie old mode, Sir Walter Scott relates 
that a friend of Ids had seen the 1 London mail 
arrive in Edinburgh Avitii only one letter. Not- 
withstanding its glory and display and great 
advantage over the ohl system, the iiiailcoaeh era 
was, comparatively speaking, a short-liA^ed one. 
AVhile. M'Adam and others Avere jdanning and 
])ri‘paring roads of a greatly iinjiroveil character, 
so tliat tlie nmilcuach might exteml its usefulness, 
an illiterate and obscure individual in the mining 
districts of the northern counties of England was 
idanning and pivpariiig a vehicle for thii running 
of Avhich ^PAdam’s roa«ls Avere not adapted; 
and on that oxaMitlnl day Avlien the strangely 
constructed vehiede accomjilished its lirst journey 
betAvecn Jjivt'rpool and ilanchester, at the rate 
of tw'entyoiine niih's an liour, the death-knell of 
the mailcoach Avas sounded. Iron roads Avere 
rapidly multijdied ; and the honour of conveying 
Ills Majesty’s mails Avas transferred from tlie 
stagecoach to the. iron-horsi*. Now% our letters 
arc carried in a night from the great metrojiolis 
to all the provincial towns thrunghout tlie 
kingdom ; avc need be under no apprehension that 
the mail may be stopped by highwaynieu and 
robbed ; AVe arc freed from the neiiessity of seeing 
hundreds of onr best liorses used up annually in 
this service, for the strong arm of the propcdler is 
never Aveary, and Ave have only to tell it Avhere 
to begin and Avhere to stop. 

Having thus brielly alluded to the methods by 
Avhicli our letters have, been couA’^eyed, Ave now 
call attention to some of tlieir "i)eciiliarities. 
Perhaps we cannot do this better than to suppose 
that we are about to Avrite a letter. Let us begin, 
then, by writing onr address and the date on 
Avhicli our letter is to he. ^josted in a plain and 
distinct hand. Alany peojdc omit to do this ; and 
others Avrite in such .an illegible hand, that the 
! result is, should the letter fail to reach its desti- 
nation, and be sent to the Jteturned-letter Office, 
it cannot be I'cstored to the sender. 

If it is your desire, therefore, to aA’crt dis- 
appointment and ditliculty, giA’^e the address from 
: Avhicli you Avrite in a clear and legible hand. 

, Having done so, reflect a moment on the manner 
I in which you should address the individual to 
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whom you are writing. Don’t rush thoughtlessly 
into the most endearing terms ; neither be too 
cold nor studiously polite. J3o guided in this 
respect by the tenor of the lines which you have 
to write. It is not a little amusing, sometimes, 
to see how some address you as ‘My dear Sir,’ 
and then go on to threaten you with the utmost 
rigour of law, and after all subscribe themselves, 
‘lours very truly.* Such a style of writing is, 
to say the least, incongruous. Yet while careful 
to avoid this error, we should be no less careful 
to avoid giving offence or causing pain by a 
distant and reserved manner of address. A friend 
is Bomt'times keenly alive to the. meaning con- 
veyed in the manner by which lio is addressed, 
and seeks to gather from it tin* warinth of friend- 
ship that glows in the breast of his correspondent. 
No one is more sensitive on this point than a 
lover. To fall from ‘JMy dear Samuel’ to ‘My 
dear Sir,* or to the more formal ‘Sir,* is bad 
enough; but to fall from ‘My dearest Mary’ 
to ‘Madam’ is cruel, and may cause many 
sleepless nigbts and sorrowful d.aya. Let ns 
beware, then, lest we uiiiiilentionally and thought- 
lessly wound the feelings of those whom we 
address. 

As we have already said, let the form of our 
saliitation be in lve«*[)ing with the tenor of the 
letter we have to write ; and let the letter Udve 
its form from the ciiruinstarices that call it forth. 
If it be a business one, let it be brief. If it be a 
begging om?, let it be clmi'acterised by humility. 
If 'it be. a friendly one, hd it be free, an(i ingenuous. 
If it be a love ellusiori, let us while we are writing 
it have our mind’s eye fixed on the possibility 
of an action being raised for breach of promise. 
As a specimen of brevity, perha])s the reader is 
aware, through Dean Ramsny’a Jinninismices^ of 
the laconic ejustles of the head-keeper of Lord 
Tweeildale.’s Kennel, when furwarvling to his 
lordship in London information of the condition 
of' a favourite dog named Pickle. Three letters 
were written on the subject, and the whole three 
were comprised in eight words : First letter — 
‘Pickle’s no week’ Second letter — ‘Pickle’s nae 
better.’ Third letter — ‘ I’ickle ’s dead.’ 

lie our letters long or sliort, however, they 
must have an end, and having reached the end, 
let us see to it that we attest what we have 
writtc>n by our signature. Anonymous letters 
are like stabs in the dark ; there is a want of 
manliness about them. If we liave a statement 
to make, we should liave the courage to avow 
it. 

Another injunction which to many might seem 
needless, but which is nevertheless of great import- 
ance, is, that having proceeded with your letter 
thus far, be sure you address it. ‘Address it!’ 
does any one say. ‘ Who needs to be reminded of 
this?’ But astonishing as it iriay appear, it is 
true that many thousands of letters are posted 
every year Avithout any address. These letters 
in most cases bear sUimps. We have seen them 
Avith stamps aflixed to the value of a shilling, 
and yet unaddressed. In addition to those 
blank missiAvs, there are hundreds of thousands 
so imperfectly and incorrectly addressed as to 
baffle all attempts to deliver them. As an 
instance of insufflciency we mention one which 
came from the other side of the Atlantic addressed 
to ‘ Widow M‘CAPFERTy, 25 miles from Glasgow.’ 


How the Avriter of such a letter could for a 
moment su]mo3e that there was the slightest 
hope of WidoAV M‘(kiirerty being found, it is 
difflenit to understand. This, it must be home 
in mind is no solitary instance of peculiarity of 
address, for there are many letters received daily, 
so absunlly addressed, that one is strongly inclined 
to believe the Avriters are much of the same mind 
as Katie, Avho, in AATiting to her sweetheart, 
refrained from putting his name outside, in case 
some, prying neighbour should discoA'cr to Avliom 
her loA'e bail been giA'en. 

The last injunction Ave Avould give on the 
subjf.f.t of address is, address your letters fully. 
It apj^cars tf) be the opinion of most people 
re.-idiiig in cities or large toAviis, that avIumi they 
Avi'ite. to any one residing in the same toAvn Avitli 
themselA’’es, it is quite unnecessary to giv'c the 
iijiine of the town as part oF the. address. Now, 
this is a grand mistake ; for letters are. not nn- 
fiiMpieiitly carried out of their Avay by getting 
into the folds of rouk'. largm* ])acket ; and Avhen 
tlu'y are found in anotliei* toAvn from that in 
A^llich they ba\'e bi‘eu post(*(l, simply hddressed 
to a street, it is presumed that they have been 
poste.d at the jdace in which tlic'y are found ; and 
consequently, in such a case there is nothing for 
it but to send them to the Peturned-lettcr Otticc. 
It sometimes happens, too, that letters addressed 
to strei'ts, such as Miller Street, for instance, 
without the po.4 t()Avn being adde«l, are sent 
to Millerstou ; or London St to Loudon, A 
caR(i of this nature occurred some time ago at 
GJasgoAv. A letter posted in that city, addressed 

‘Mr , Gonsuhite <le France,* and Avhich should 

have been delivered at the French (k)nsul’s office 
an ln>nr or so after being posted, was sorted 
instead to the Foreign division, forwarded to 
London, thence to I’aris ; and only on its reacliing 
the latter city Avas it discovered that it was 
intended for GlasgoAv, to which idace it Avas 
ultimately returned. But tliis was not all ; for 
as it bore, only a iieiiny stamp Avlien posted, 
it was Rurcliarged seveiipeucc, as being lusuifi- 
ci(*ntly prej)aid ; and Avheii at last it avus offered 
to the uthlressee, lie had not only to complain 
of some four or five days’ delay, but also of 
being charged scATiipeiice for a letter which 
should have been deliA’erod fi*ce. All this, it 
Avill he seen, might have been preA’cnted by 
adding the Avord ‘Glasgow’ to the acfdress. 

For tlie treatment of a certain class of imper- 
fectly addressed letters, there exists in the metro- 
polis an office known as the ‘ Blind-letter Office.* 
Jt must not be supposed, lioAvever, that this office 
is blind, as its name implies ; on the contrary, it 
is credited Avith the power of bestowing sight. 
The letters on Avliicli it is called to operate belong 
to that claKs Avhich are addressed after the style 
of ‘Bill Stumps, his mark,’ a style of writing 
which so puzzled the worthy Mr Pickwick. There 
arc some niissiA’es, of course, Rtoiie-bliiul, ami 
such can receive no cure fnuii the oculists of the 
department. A number of letters are rendered 
blind by the inability of many people to master 
the ppulliiig of that Engli.'^h post-town called 
hy the foreign-looking name f)f Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 
By the illiterate class, as might be expected, this 
town never receives its correct orthography. 

‘ Ash-Bedles-or-such ’ may be given as an instance 
of the desperate attempts to get at it. To remedy 
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the defect of vision in all such cases, is the work 
of the Blind-letter Oliice. 

As we have now completed our imaginary 
letter, it follows, of course, that wc should post 
it ; and it might have been interesting to the 
uninitiated to have followed it through its various 
Bortations, and watched its manner of treatment ; 
but this, space forbids. Wc will, therefore, drop 
it into the slit, and leave it to t its fate. As 
it falls from our hands, we cannot help reflect- 
ing that the post-oflice is much like the grave 
— a terrible leveller. Here the rich and the poor 
meet together. — the servant and his master lie 
side by side. Here tlie godly and the profane 
are brought into contact — the learned and the 
illiterate mingle freely. Here is the lovely pink, 
profusely perfumed love-letter, just dropped from 
the hands of some beautiful and accomplished 
lady ; and here the dirty fire-browned epistle of 
some unsoaped denizen of the alleys, sealed with 
cobbler’s rosin and the application of thimble or 
key. All jostle each other in the general melee — 
all are favoured vrith the same knocks on the head 
by the oflicial who stamps them, and all distinction 
continues to be set aside so long os they arc in 
charge of the post-office. But as soon as they pass 
out of its custody, the distinctions are again set 
up ; for on receipt, some are ignominiously cast 
aside, or carelessly thrust into the pocket of some 
shabby coat, and called on when occasion requires 
to do service in lighting a tobacco-pipe. Others 
are cai’iied into the parlour on a silver salver, 
by a trim waiting-maid, and after being read over 
ever so many times, are lai<l carefully post as a 
piece of valued treasure, and long cherished as a 
memorial of some absent loved one and of some 
deliciously happy time. 


SLEEPLESSNESS. 

NoTHtNO lowers the vital forces more than sleep- 
lessness, which may generally be traced to one 
of four causations : (1) Mental worry ; (2) a dis- 
ordered stomach ; (3) excessive muscular exiTtion ; 
(4) functional or organic disease. Loss of sleep 
is, when rightly understuoti, one of Nature’s 
pivmonitory warnings that some of her jibysical 
laws have been violated. When we are troubled 
with sleeplessness, it becomes requisite to dis- 
cover the primary cause, and then to adopt 
suitable means for its removal. When insomnia, 
or sleeidessuess, arises from mental worry, it 
is indeed most difficult to remove. The best 
and perhn]3s only effectual plan under such 
circumstances is a spare diet, combined with 
plenty of outdoor exercise, thus to draw the blood 
from the brain ; for it is as impossible for the 
brain to continue active without a due circula- 
tion of blood, os it is for an engine to move with- 
out steam. 

When suffering from mental distress, a hot 
soap-batli before retiring to rest is an invaluable 
agent for obtaining sleep, as by its means a 
more equable blood-pressure becomes established, 
promoting a decrease of the heart’s action and 
I’claxation of the blood-vessels. Many a sleepless 
night owes its origin to the body’s temperature 
being unequal. In mental worry, the head is 
often' hot and the feet cold, the blood being 
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driven to the brain. Tlie whole body should be 
well washed over with carbolic soap and sponged 
with very hot water. The blood then becomes 
diverted from the brain, owing to an adequate 
diffusion of circulation. Tea and coffee should 
not be taken of an evening when persons suffer 
from insomnia, as they directly induce sleepless- 
ness, being nervine stimulants. A sharp walk of 
about twenty minutes is also very serviceable 
before going to bed. 

Sleeplessness is sometimes engendered by a 
disordered stomach. Whenever this organ is 
overloaded, its powers are disordered, and wake- 
fulness or a restless night is its usual accompani- 
ment. Dr C. .1. B. AVilliams, F.R.S., remarks that 
no food should be taken at least ■within one hour 
of bedtime. It cannot be too generally realised 
that the presence of undigested food in the stomach 
is one of the most prevailing causes of sleepless- 
ness. 

Persons suffering from either functional or 
organic disease an*, peculiarly liable to sleepless- 
ness. When inability to sleep persistently occurs, 
and cannot be traced to any perverted mode of 
life or nutrition, there is good reason for surmising 
that some latmt malady gives rise to so truly a 
distressing condition. Under these circumstances, 
instead of making bad worse, by swallowing 
deadly sleeping-drugs, a scientific physician should 
be w'itliout delay consulted. Functional disorders 
of the stomach, liver, and heart, are often the 
primary source of otherwise unaccountable wake- 
fulness. 

llecently, the dangerous and lameiiUible habit 
of promiscuously taking sleeping-draughts has 
unfortunately become very prevalent, entailing 
misery and ill-health to a terrible degree. Most 
persons addicted to this destructive practice 
erroneously tliink that it is better to take a 
sleeping-draught than lie awake. A greater 
mistake could hardly exist. All opiates more 
or less occasion mischief, and even the state 
of stupefaction they induce utterly fails to 
bring about that revitalisation resulting from 
natural sleep. The physiological effect of hyp- 
notics, or sleeping (Iraughts, upon the system 
is briefly as follows: (1) They paralyse the 
! nerve ceiitr('.8 and disorder the stomach, render- 
ing it unfit for its duties ; witness the sick- 
ness and loss of appetite consequent upon a 
debauch. Chloral, chloroform, opium, &c., act 
upon the system much in the same way as 
inebriation. (2) One and all aiuesthetics intro- 
duced into the body have fr/c-destroying properties 
in a low degree — proved by an overdose being 
fataL (3) The condition they produce is not 
bleep, but a counterfeit state of unconsciousness. 
(4) They directly poison the blood, consequent 
upon its cai'bonisation, resulting from their action. 
While speaking of sedatives, we cannot omit 
drawing special attention to chloral. This power- 
fuUdrug is popularly supposed to give a quiet 
night’s rest, without any of the after-effects 
(hwwlache, &C.) produced by various preparations 
of nu^rphitu Now, chloral is what is termed 
cumulative in its action, which implies, that even 
the same dose persisted in for a certain length of 
time may cause death. Of all hypnotics, chloral 
is by far the most deadly, and should never, 
under any circumstances, be token except under 
medical Bupervision. 
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To epitomise what has already been said 
regarding sleeplessness : its rational cure should 
be arrived at in each individual case by seeking 
out the cause, and then removing the morbid 
action, of which it is but a natural sequence. 

Lastly, sleeplessness under no circumstances i 
should bo ne^ected, as it acts disastrously both 
on tlie mental and physical forces. 

Another contributor sends us the following, 
which is appropriate to the subject of this article : 

When the health is in a satisfactory state, and 
there is freedom from care and annoyance, sound 
and refreshing sleCp may be expected. Under 
such favourable circumstances, I usually sleep 
well, but have always found it difficult, when 
retiring to rest, to close iny bedroom door on 
the cai’cs and ti’oubles of the day, and seek my 
pillow with thoughts of sleep alone. Whatever 
may have worried or caused recent annoyance 
is sure to intrude itself an<l be present in my 
thoughts when I endeavour to go to sleep ; the 
brain is therefore kept active when it should 
be at rest, and consciiuently sleep is for a long 
time impossible. Towards morning, wdien the 
mind as well as the body has become wearied, 
some sleep may be obtained ; but, as the brain 
is not even then composed, it is generally 
unsonnd and unrefreshing. 

Amongst the remedies that have been recom- 
mended for sleeplessness are — the repeating of 
poetry, counting up to a hundred several times, 
&c. I have never heard, however, that such 
remedies were at all useful, and the reason is, I 
think, obvious : they k(M'p the brain engaged when 
it should be at rest. For a long time, therefore, 

I avas anxious to discover some jdan by ■which 
the tendency to mental activity would be lessened 
and a favourable condition for ’sleep secured. 

I had frequently noticed that when engaged 
in deep thought, particularly ut night, there 
seemed to be something like a comi)ression of 
the eyelids, the upper one especially, and the 
eyes themscilves ivere apparently turned upwards, 
as if looking in that direction. This invariably 
occurred ; and the moment that, by an effort, 

I arrested llie course of thought, and freed the 
mind from the subject with which it was engaged, 
the eyes resumed their normal position, and tluj 
compression of the lids ceased. Now, it occurred 
to me one night that I would not allow the eyes 
to turn upwards, but keep them determincMlly 
in the opposite position, as if looking down ; 
and having done so for a short time, 1 found 
that the mind did not revert to the thoughts 
with which it had been occupied, and 1 soon 
fell asleep, I tried the plan again with the 
same result ; and after an experience of two 
years, I can truly say that, unless avhen sonic- 
thing specially annoying or worrying occurred, 

I have always been able to go to sleep very 
shortly after retiring to resL There may occa- 
sionally be some difficulty in keeping the eyes 
in the position I have described ; but a deter- 
mined effort to do so is all that is required, and 
I am certain that if kept in the down-looking 
position, it "will be found that composure and 
sleep will be the result. 

It may be said that as the continued effort to 
keep the eyeballs in a certain position so diverts 
the attention as to free the mind from Uie 


disagreeable subject with which it had been 
engaged, sleep will follow as a natural conse- 
quence. It is not improbable that this is to 
some extent correct; and if so, it is well that 
by means so simple and so easily adopted, such 
a desirable result can be secured. But 1 think 
this is not the only nor the principal reason. 
The position in which the eyes should be kept 
is the natural one ; they are at case in it ; and 
when there is no compression of the lids or 
knitting of the brows, the muscles connected 
with and surrounding the eyes are relaxed. This 
condition is certainly much more favourable for 
sleep than for mental activity or deep thought. 

__ 

MALAGA KAISINS. 

A SHORT description of how grapes ore prepared 
for the market may be of interest to housekeepers, 
.'IS v(jry many, though constantly using raisins of 
various sorts, have but little idea of the way in 
which they are dried for use. 

Malaga, Valencia, and Smyrna raisins derive 
their names fi*om the places whence they come. 
Of these, the Smyrna black raisins are the 
cheapest; the Malaga being lield in the highest 
estimation, and fetching fully a third more 
than any other description of raisin. In 
I Andalueia, in Si)ain, there are two distinct 
vines— the Pero-Aimeiiez, which was iu/ported 
in the first insfiince from the borders of the 
Rhino by a German some two hundred and 
fifty years ago ; and the Muscat, which is indi- 
genous, Opinion as to the respective merits of 
the two vines voiios ; but their cultivation is 
conducted in the same way, manure of great 
strength being liberally supplied. The growth 
of the vines is different from those of Southern 
Italy. In Andalueia, they creep along the surface 
of the ground as strawberries do, thus gathering 
all the atiiiosphoric heat ; the brunches appear 
like roots, and the grapes, though white, have a 
golden tinge. Tlie vintage is very carefully con- 
ducted, the fruit not being all gathered at once, 
but the same ground gone over three times, so 
that all the gj’a])es are properly ripe wlion picked. 
As they are gathered they ore placed in baskets, 
and carried, either in caits or on the back of 
mules and asses, to the places where they undergo 
the processes of drying. The fruit, however, is 
ufteii much injured in transit ; and as no broken 
grapes can be i)roperly dried, the loss from this 
canse is considerable. 

The grapes are prepared for the maiket in 
three different ways — oy Biin])ly drying in the 
sun; by washing; and by steam-drying. In 
following the first method, which is the general 
])rocess in Malaga, divisions are constructed of 
either brick or stone, in an inclined position, 
exposed to the sun’s rays. These divisions are 
built in at one end witli a triangle formed of 
masonry, and so uiTanged that the sun always 
shines on its contents. The interiors of these 
compartments are thickly spread with fine gravel, 
to absorb the heat. Directly the grapes ai'e 
gathered, they are put into these divisions, and 
are fully exposed to the intense heat of the 
Andalucian sun. It is stated by experienced 
cultivators that during the month ol August 
they attain a temperature of a hundred and forty- 
five degrees Fahrenheit. While (hying, the grapes 
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wliicli muttin green are carefully picked out, as 
they are spoiled ; the others are turned, each 
grape singly, so that the proper uniformity of 
colour is observed. At night, tlie fruit is pro- 
tected from the heavy dews or rain by stout 
canvas being stretched over the tops of the divi- 
sions. Some people put on planking instead. 
Grapes take a longer time drying in this manntjr 
than by the scalding plan, as then, they are 
ready in four days j but dried only by the sun’s 
heat, they take ten days. Tliis lo.s8 of time, 
however, is fully compensated for by tlie economy 
of the process. 

In drying by washing, the following method is 
pursued. Furnaces of feeble draught tire huilt, 
in which wood only is used as fuel ; a lye is made 
from the residue or refuse of the grape after 
pressing, which is either that obtained from the 
present year’s vintage, or what is hdt over from 
the hist. The lye is ])ut into a round kettle, 
capable of holding from thnuj to four hundre<l 
litres. The grapes are then put into wire-sieves 
or colanders with long handles, and ] dunged into 
the lye, boiling at a temperature of about two 
hundred and twelve degrees Fahrenheit. After 
the lirst immersion, the graiH‘s are looked over, 
to see if the skins are shrivelled cMiough ; if not 
Buflieiently done, they are plungtul into the lye 
a second time. Sometimes a third immersion is 
necessvary ; but this is rarely the case. This 
process is very delicate, and requires care and 
experience on the part of the operator. The time 
of immersion is regulated by the (pialitv of the 
skins, as they must not he allowed to hurst, or 
even crack. If the heat has been too groat, 
those raisins which are vi*ry rich in sugar are 
liable to mould after packing. 

Drying by steam is chiefly followed in the 
])rovince of Denia, bocfiuse there the heat of tlu* 
sun cannot be depended uj'on, as in Malag(u In 
wet vintage seasons, this jilan is also adopted in 
the south. In caiTying out the process, the grapes 
are exjjoscd to the sun’s rays i'or twenty-four 
hours, after which they are ])la(’ed on h(»ards, ami 
carried into a building with shelves in it frt»m 
six to seven feet high. Heat is produced by 
steam, which circulates through the building in 
an iron tube. The heat is kept up to one liumlred 
and sixty degrees Fahrenheit ; and valves, which 
are placed along the floor, rt'gulate the tempera- 
ture. The drying generally takes about twenty- 
four hours ; but as too great a change of tempera- 
ture suddenly experienced would cause injury 
to the raisins, they are allowed to cool gradually 
in a room built for this purpose, and adjoining 
the steaming apoi'tincut. When quite cool, they 
are carried to the stores for packing. 

Both these latter methous are inferior to the 
simple sun-drying process, because they are more 
expensive, involving outlay in buildings, furnace.^, 
and steam-pipes ; and tlie raisins are, moreov(*r, 
liable to the danger of fermentation during their 
transportation. Besides, tliey always have to be 
dried in the sun for a certain time before being 
ready to pack, whatever plan is pursued in curing 
them other than the sun-drying process. 

When the drying is thorouglily accomplished, 
by whatever plan pursued, the raisins, prior to 
being packed for exportation, require to be care- 
fully looked over, and all those broken and bruised 
ones removed, as a drop of moisture from such 
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would very likely damage a whole box. After 
this comes the iiroper classification, by no means 
an easy affair, as merchants and cultivators differ, 
often very iiiuterially, on this subject. 

The boxes are generally made by contract, and 
cost about sevenpeiice or sevenpeuce-halfpeiiny 
each. The best are made from lirwood, wliiiih 
is imported from FortngaL The producer pro- 
vides and packs these boxes, which the merchants 
frequently re[»ack, employing women and girls 
to perform this oflice. The boxes are generally 
divided into layers. Four layers will be con- 
tained in a whole box, represeiiling, if of full 
size, about twenty-two pounds of fruit ; the total 
weight with the lilleil box being from twenty- 
live to twenty-nine pounds. 

Aliicli of the above information is obtained 
from a Ih'port recently published by Consul 
Marsttm of JVfalaga. It is very exhaustive, and 
gives interesting details I’cspectiiig the trade, 
whicli is a rii])itlly increasing one. The crop of 
raisins in I^Ialaga alone, from the vintage of 
1880-81, was over two hundred thousand boxes ; 
and the slock in the province, which a year ago 
was only estimated at fifty thousand boxes, is 
now stated to be about one lumdred and fifty 
thousand boxi'S. 

Jk'si<les the raisins already named, may be 
mentioned Sultinas - the best kind to nse in 
making puddings, cakes, &c., for children — 
Muscatels, Lijiari, Belvedere, Bloom or jar raisins, 
and Sim or Solis. The best kinds are imported 
ill boxes and jars, such as Malaga and Muscatels ; 
whihi the inferior sorts are shipped in casks, 
barreln, frails, and mats. 


SONNETS. 

LOVIS STUONO AS DEATU. 

A MoTHKa watched with many a silent vow, 

Wliorc, restless, lay her child, with burning brow, 

Fevered, yet w’cak, too ill to recognise 

Its Moiiici’u anxious cure and yearning eyes. 

One hour’s nej;lcet, and Death’s cold stilf embrace 
Had touched with icy chill the little face ; 

But one omission of each needful care, 

And the dreatl Angel had alighted there. 

Yet still the Mother at her post was foupd, 

Wiiile days and nights dragged on their weary round ; 
Tlieii on the infant fell a restful sleep. 

And hai)py tears the Mother’s heart could weep : 

Tlie struggle o’er, in peace the babe drew breath, 

And life returned — fur Love was strong as Death. 

LOVE BTHUNGKU TUAN PEATII. 

The wailing infant grew to man’s estate ; 

But here again Death’s angel lay in wait, 

And when life's rainbow shone most bright and clear. 
Its colours faded as the foe drew near. 

No meek unconscious child might now await, 

AVhf^t worldlings idly call the stroke of Fate ; 

They judged it host the babe had lost the strife. 

Than lived to fade, when clinging most to life, 
Unknowing liow the young, hut Christian soul 
Can face in hope and trust Heaven’s distant goal. 

Such faith had he — though Mother’s love was vain. 
She would not now recall her boy again ; 

Still to her mourning heart his memory saith, 

* The Love and Life beyond shall conquer Death.’ 

M. P. 
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HINTS FOB WINTER TBAVELIaEBS. 
Tun h fust approucliiiii^ wlujii iiuiny liuii- 
(lru«ls of (Iwulloi'ri ill our si‘;i-{,,Mrt isl(‘ will li.-ivo to 
face tlic ])rol)U*iu of where to s])eiul the winter 
numths, and how hest PHCiipe the fofjra and fv()ats 
of Britain, so that sensitive liinj^s may he healed, 
bronchial tiihes have rest from the iri’itatioii 
prodiKjed hy the smohc-laden atmosphere of our 
lar<Te town?, and the whole system rej^^aiu and 
aeenmulate a store of streiii^th for future use. 
The Jtalian and French Itiviera, Davos-Blatz, 
E;^^ypt, Sicily, ISfadeira, the Cape* — each has its 
host of adherents, ■who enthusiastically maintain 
that no place can approach their favourite resort 
for restorative and health-giving propci^ties. With 
Iho respective merits of these rival elaiinaiits we 
have just now nothing whate,vcr to <lo, beyond 
the warning — almost too obvious to he needed — 
that what suits one ])atient will hy no means 
necessarily heiiefit another, even though the main 
features of the coiupluiiit from whicli each is 
suffering may have a certain amount of verisi- 
militude. The disease itsidf has not alone to he 
taken into account ; hut differences of constitution, 
tt‘inperament, and those various minutiie which 
to the lay mind appear as mere trilling details, 
have all a direct hearing upon the point at issue, 
and in the eye of a nuidical man constitute 
important factors in that sum of diverse symptoms, 
the careful consideration of which will alone 
enable him accurately to diagnose the charafbT 
of his patients* ailments, and to jirescilhe the 
remedy most appropriate for each. I'erluips there 
exists no greater fallacy — as there is certainly 
none more harmful — than to suppose tliat because 
Davos-Platz, for instance, has benefited A, tliere- 
fore B must of necessity be cured by a few 
months’ sojourn there. ‘But,’ says the latter, 
*A had ha3morrhage from the lungs, and so IukI 
I ; therefore what cured him cannot be had for 
me.* Not quite so fast, my friend. You foi*got, 
or possibly do not know, that the ha;inoptysis 
which is the one symptom common to both, may 
2 )roceed from very different causes. In a particular | 


casti, it may show itself because a certain more 
adviinceil stage of [>iiLhisis lias been reached ; 
while in another, it may lx? simply the result of 
a, so to s 2 )eak accidental, coinhination of circum- 
stances, and, not necossiirily indicating any true 
organic lesion, will require for its treatment an 
altogether diffen'nt set of surroundings. 

Leaving, then, the tpieslion of where to go, 
which, aftm* all, each one has to <letcrmine for 
himself, a decision more often than not based on 
many things besides simple fitness of climate ; 
for convenient a(?ccss, good water and drainage, 
English comforts, a 2 >ossibility of obtaining 
chcc'Tfiil society, fairly lev(d ground to walk upon, 
are all at times of (xpial imj^ortanec with climatic 
conditions, nec(‘ssary though it be to pay a due 
share of attc'ntion to these — setting aside, then, for 
the present, all this, and supposing the initial 
inquiry whcrCj to have been definitely, it is hojped 
satisfactorily, settled, it may nf»t be out of place 
to name some few ])oints which would appear 
to be but seldom insisted njjon by physicians, 
probably because of their very sijuplicity, but 
the neglect of which injuriously militates against 
the good which might otherwise he gained. 

The writer lias frequently Ijceii struck by the 
small amount of knowledge on health matters 
which is jwssessed hy the invalids or semi-invalids 
whom one so often meets abroad. It is as if the 
very .al 2 )hahet of sanitary science wen^ unknown 
to them. And the many foolish, not to say fool- 
hardy things (lone by those who are jirofesscdly 
ill search of health, will inrmi than account for 
their frequent return home • siqiposing ’they live 
to reach England once more — in an even worse 
state of health than when they left. Surely 
doctors are in some (h’grct*. to blame for this. 
A physician must n(jt make his own perfect 
acf|utiiiitance with physiology and hygiene, gained 
after long years of study, tlie measure of his 
l)ationtB’ km»wle<lge, or rather want of knowledge, 
on such matters ; and yet this is practically what 
too many do. They send a voyageur to a — to him 
unknown — country, and give him neither direc- 
tions, nor accurate landmarks, nor any guiding 
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light by wJiose help he miglit, perchance, with I to one heavily charged with moisture, can hardly 


many fituinbles and much weariness, at length 
reach a liaveii of safety. If a mariner, on an 
unknown coast, needs not only to be told where 
to look for the different harbours, but wants a 
clearly drawn-out chart, with shoals, and rocks, 
and the set of the currents, besides many other 
things, well marked, so that he may avoid 
running into danger, how equally necessary is it 
that one wlio has, so to speak, cast aside all his 
old bearings and adventured liiinself on new and 
untried ways, wliere health is the goal, but dis(*ase 
and* death lurk in every bypath, should at least 
! have some glimmering ray of knowledge to keep 
I him on tlic right couj’so, instead of being at the 
I mercy of each wandering AVill-o’-tlie-wisp, and so 
I lured into treacherous b(jg and nior.iss. And 
I yet this is i)reci.scly the one thing which, as a 
rule, the traveller in search of health is apt to 
be without. 

What, for instance, c/in he more delightful 
than to sit out of doors in the soft, sweet air of 
Southern Italy, and watch the setting sun with 
its train of golden splendour ? Or on the shores 
of Greece, how pleasant it is to bask in the sun- 
shine when a sirocco stirs the halves around, and 
breaks the wavelets into ricli-luicd ripplets, whose 
reJltlB have an almost kaleidoscopic effect. Such 
form of lotos-eating caninjt surely be harmful ! 
The air is soft and balmy, and the passing gusts 
still warmer, almost like a douche of hot spray 
going down the spine. No treachery can lurk 
beneath so much of luscious softness. How dif- 
ferent from the dreaded Bora, whose chill breath 
freezes all it touclies ! And yi*l, it would really 
be far less perilous, well wrapped up, to struggle 
against thfe fierce north wind, than to linger 
exposed to the insidious sweetness of the desert- 
born southerly airs, or to inhale the moist-laden 
vapours which attend our Me<liti;rrancan sunsets. 
If English peoj)le would but conJescen«l to learn 
from the inhabitants of the different places they 
visit — who, by all rules of common-sense, should 
be the best teachers of what is most fitting to be 
done in their own country — what a vast amount 
of misery might be spared. But no ; the average 
Briton has not yet gf)t over his insular prejudices, 
and is apt to set down all ‘foreigners’ as a set 
of ignoramuses. In Italy or Greece, the inhabi- 
tants would no more think of encountering the 
risks daily and hourly run by our own country- 
men — and still more, countrywomen— than they 
would of attempting to swim Niagara. They 
know well that the period of sunset — say nn liour 
before, and the same time after — is just about the 
most dangerous part of the whole twenty-four 
hours, especially for those \i'ho are at all suscep- 
tible to damp and cold ; and as such, if encoun- 
tered at all, is only to be guarded against by an 
extra supply of wraps, and, more important still, 
some covering over the mouth. By those who 
have not actually had experience of it, the sudden- 
ness of the change from a clear dry atmosphere 


be realised. In five minutes, the deck and seats 
of a Mediterranean steamer will become so satu- 
rated with Wet, that tluire will not be a place 
where it is possible to sit down, and all shawls 
and wraps have to be hastily picked up, and taken 
somewhere to dry, before they are again fit for 
use. 

One hears so much of the warmth and bright 
sunshine of Tt.ily, that it is hardly a matter for 
wondiir if most travellers — certainly all inexjieri- 
enced ones — leave their warm fur and woollen 
garments at home in England. In fact, it is 
almost possibhe to t(‘ll an Knglish person by tlie 
smaller amount of wraps he or she will wear in 
winter. Amidst orange and lemon groves, when 
gciiuiiums and myrtles are in bloom, and the 
pri(*kly-j)car clothes the hillsides with verdure, 
it seems almost out of keeping with Nature 
herself, to doii other than the lightest attire. 
And yet, cool days do come, and a slight fall 
in the temperature seems to produce UKjre elfcict, 
than would in England be the case with a much 
greater accession of cold. Then, too, the hot 
sunshine, delightful and revivifying as it is, con- 
stitutes an element of danger. The writer has 
known, in Genoa, days when, exposed to the sun’s 
glare, the lieat wiis almost unendurable ; while in 
streets closed in by lofty palaces, the cold was 
so great, that unless a cloak or rug were in readi- 
ness to put on, it was impossible c'ven to walk 
without shivering. It is just these suddim alterna- 
tions of temperature which are to be guarded 
against. The strc'cts, say in Leghorn or Naples — 
still more in some parts of Sic.ily — are hot as a 
baker’s oven. Ent»*r a museum, or a church with 
its marbled floor and lofty vaulted rmif, and you 
feed as if going into an ice-house. Thus it is at 
all times well to be provided with some extra 
covering, which can easily be put on as occasion 
requires, while woollen stockings should always 
be worn. At Naples, even so late as April, the 
Neapolitan ladies, wlnui going for their afternoon 
drivt‘, may be seeai wrapped iip in fur garnuiuts, 
while our countrywomen are conspicuous as wear- 
ing much less warm c-lothing. 

'Idle men, too, wrap up much more than we do 
in England, where you rarely see the fur-lined 
and trimmed coats which are so general in Italy. 
Tlie cloaks worn by men in Spain seem admirably 
adapted to provide against sudden changes of 
temperature, besides being suflicieiitly picturesque 
to satisfy even an Oscar Wilde. In warm sun- 
shine, they can be thrown open ; wlien colder 
weather comes on, they are drawn closely around 
the figure and even over the mouth, thus forming 
a perfect protection from damp and cold. To 
our ideas, it seems a little strange, in the midst of 
orange U-ees and semi-tropical plants luxuriantly 
growing in the open air, to see men imiflled Up 
more than an Englishman woiibl be in mid- winter. 
The mantilla, so gracefully worn by Spanish 
ladies, uml a similar headgear adopted by the 
daugliters of Italy, give an impression of coolness 
and insutticient clothing, which is, after all, more 
in idea than anything else. The luxuriant hair, 
an almost invariable attribute of every woman 
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one meets, does not need the addition of licavy 
straw or velvet ; and the fine laee folds not only 
break the force of stroiij^ air-cuiTents, but, when 
worn over the mouth, act as a ro.spirator of the 
ve.ry best kind, as not cxidudinj^', but gently 
filtering, the air in its passage to the lungs. 

Heavy clothing, either here or abroad, is without 
doubt to be avoided ; all garments should, on the 
contrary, be as light us possible ; but each part of 
the body ought to be equally protected, and care 
taken to have some extra wrap always at hand, 
so a.s to avoid the sudden chill produced by going 
from a hot street into some cold marble ]iaiai‘e ; 
or the still greater risk iiieiirn'd by sitting out 
at sunset. Woollen is generally recommended 
to be worn next the skin ; but silk will be found 
fur pleasanter and e([ually good, especdally if a 
woollen gauze or a merino vest be worn over the 
silk one. In the case of ladies, a combination 
garment of silk and one of a thin woollen material 
over it, would obviate the necessity of wearing 
any heavy jietticoats. Silk garments, though 
costly at first, have the great advantage — no slight 
one abroad — of washing well, and ko('ping their 
shape better than fiaiiiiel, which after a few 
washings begins to thicken. The writiT has had 
silk vests in con.stant use for live years, .'iml they 
are good yet, notwithstanding the* rough tivatnient 
of ioreign washerwoiiKui and men, in all sorts 
of out-t)i-tlif‘ way places. 

That such apparently simph' matters as are 
insi.ste<1 upon in this paper have an importance 
far greater than at first sight would appear, c(mld 
be ])roved by numerous illustrations. One will 
snfiiee. A gentleman who ha<l gone to try the 
etfect of a short sea-voyage to the Mediterranean, 
after a severe illu(*ss, at first improved rapidly, 
in fact continued to rlo so, until at length he cast 
aside all precautions, and in the delightful warmlli 
of the lovely April weather seemed to think he 
could never again be ill. 1 ’hough frecpiently 
warned against it, he would stay out and enjoy 
the beauty of the sunsets, which at that time of 
the year are, on the JMediterranean, singuhu'ly 
enrlianting. The result was, a sc'veve cold taken, 
followed by un attack of lueiiioptysis which 
brought him to death’s-door, and the complete 
undoing of all the good previously gained. 

There are many other points which might well 
be noticed, as errors in diet, necessity of well- 
ventilated apartimuits, ami so forth ; but all the.se 
have received a full sliai’C of attention at the 
hands of every writer on the subject. The 
niinutijo just insisted upon are too apt to be 
overlooked entirely, and yet to the neglect of 
them are due innumerable cohls taken — the 
patient does not seem to know how — and the 
consequent neutralising of that benefit which 
would otherwise be obtained by a change of 
climate. Experientia docet — hut its teachings 
sometimes press hardly — and if a few of its les.son8 
can be as well learned vicariously, so much the 
better. Therefore, let those who intend to winter 
abroad, consult, if possible, some one who actually 
knows the climate of the particular place to 
which they may be going, and who c4in, from 
personal experience, inform them as to the special 
precautions which need to he taken. A little 
trouble in this matter will be well repaid by the 
greater good gained. Above all things, let them 
study the ways of the inhabittints, and be satisfied 


to learn from those who have not only a lifelong 
experience, but also a hereditary one, so far as 
the neces!<ities of their own climate are con- 
cerned. 


ONE FALSE, BOTH FAIR; 

OR, A HARD KNOT. 

CH AFTER XLT.— A MARRIAGE IN HIGH LIFE. 

Brujiitly, if coldly, shone the wintry sun upon 
the gray stone belfiy, liclien-criisted, of the small, 
sturdy, ancient church that iiestletl so close to 
(he rocks that were tojjped by feudal Ca.«*tel 
Vawr. Sehloiii had that church witnessed such 
a display of wealth, luxury, and fashion — to quote 
the County Chroiiich ' — as it then beheld. Of 
course it had seen the es]>i)usals of noble brides 
I and kiiiglilJy wooers ; but the owners of the 
ca.stle hud usually been married in London. 
Now, there were tliirty cari-iages at the least, 
with rattling Kilvei’-niouiited harness, and siiperh 
horses, that I'hamped the bit and fretted at tlieir 
inaction, drawn up outside the moss-grown 
churchyard Avail, There was crimson cloth laid 
down from the churebyard gate, outside which 
rose the first of a series ot triuuij)hal arches, 
tunned with greenery and artificially reared 
blossoms, soon to fade, which extended to the 
castle itself. A double hedge of school-children, 
girls, of courses — boys on these occasions are 
shelved — waited, in their new white muslin 
frocks, wnlh their new suslu's of glistening pink 
silk, a basketful of hothouse fiuwei*8 on each young 
arm, outside the church-(b»or and all along the 
!iagge<l path frf)m chiirch-cloor to wicket-gate, to 
do honour to the bride by striiwing ro.ses and 
lilies on her jiath. 

Within the church, sat or stood a dense crowd 
of exiK‘ctaut sightseers, bidden guests for the 
ino.st part. Tliosii narrow old aisles had rarely 
been so crammed by w'ell-dressed pe«)ple ; and 
even the tiny organ-loft was lilled by fashionably 
attired ladies in bright u]>])arel, with fans ready 
to flutter, and gold or silver topped sinelling- 
boltle.'i, awaiting the arrival of the performers 
in the interesting eeieniony that W'as about to 
])egin. Outside the church, and to some extent 
wdlhin it, stood those who were neither great 
nor fashionable-- farmers and their wives and 
ilaiighters, a few labourers in their Sunday best, 
and several of those old women whose delight 
in Aveddings is inexhaustible. Within the altar 
rails stood, in full episcopal attire, with rustling 
robes and spotless lawn sleeves, the Bisln^p, mihl, 
pink-faced, and kindly. Near him was Arch- 
deacon Crane, looking far im»re like a medieval 
prelate than did the actual Avearer of ilic mitiv, ; 
Avhile the eomnK)nj)laee reettjr and pallid curate 
comijleted the ecclesiastical display. 

Sir Timothy’s spacious mansion had furnished 
a large contingent of those present ; but it is 
wonderful h()AV far Welsh gentry, and those 
Engli.sli county families of the Marches who have 
so much of the Cymric blood in their A’cins, 
AA-ill driA’e to be present at ball or archery 
meeting, and a w’edding above all, so that most 
of those present Avere distant neighbours. Just 
outside the altar rails stood, resplendent, the 
jaimty bridegroom. His ‘best-man,* the Hon. 
Algeiiioii March, and one or two other tall 
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3'oini'^ 2^''^tririaTis, with vacuous faces, lia«l gathered 
round liini. TJicre W(U'e iiiiirs wlien these 
young men, bom in tljo piu’ido, forgot that 
Lord Putney was old, and not young as they 
were. At otlier times, a hazy sense of m>t 
ill-natured amusement titillated their somewhat 
stolid nerves at the recollection that the dapper 
little peer was really the scuiior of their ow'ii 
fathers. But, be it remarked, no one despised 
Lord Putm*y. Men are so very lenient wlierf 
a man has never done a dishonourable act. Tlu* 
A'iscount was often, ridicidous ; but his juniors, 
though they laughed, were imliilgeiit in their 
laughter. ‘Poor old Putney!’ -was ahout the 
W(»rst thing ever said of him, and it was mihlly 
spoken. 

There was a good deal of d(‘lay. Time w^-nt 
on. Availing is weary work at the b(‘st, and 
kicking one’s heels not an jigreeahle ])astiiiie. 
The ladies in the pews nii<l ci-owding the ai^le.-- 
grew impatient, oj)cning their fans and shutting 
them 14) with a sharp snai). The heavy-shod 
rustics clattered their nailed hoots on tin* 
l)aveinent. Lord Putney had too much tart to 
consult liis watch ; but the enamelled snulf-ho\ 
was in frequent requisition, and at each fresli 
])ineli of the fragrant p(nv<]er within there was 
a new aiu‘cdote, t»r a warme«l-up (‘pigrain, wasted 
oil the worthy young dandies who elusieivd 
around. Click, click went the fans, staiiq>, stiinp 
went th(! iiMii-tipped bools on the dull gray 
marble hom'ath. Time went 011. AVatehes ven* 
peeped at, stealthily at th*st, tlnui (qxuily. There 
e(*rtainly nuis a. strange delay. (Vnild it be that 
something was wrong, Hoinelliing amiss, ii]> at 
(Jastel A’awT? Brides, of course, are not always 
in their bridal array to the moment; but Mill, 
it xsas odd bow the minutes slipped away, and 
the patient P>isho]) and the frouning Arelnh'aeon 
waited for the coming of the young bride. 
Alarriagc, no doubt, is a scuious thing ; yi‘t it 
has a certain tlieatrical as])ect, as (*veu funerals 
have. And it <li<l seem very much as if the 
«»tlu’r actors, dapper, eldei’ly brid(‘grooni, Inwn- 
sleeved Bisliiq), and all, veiv waiting behind 
the footlights for the promi.^i'd apjiearanee of | 
the iiriina donna. Waiting, none the less, is a j 
fretful oecii2»atiou, and .soon there ua-s a seiiou.s 
doubt in minds the iiio.st shallow and iimst ' 
frivolous as to ^^heth^T something nobody ctuihl 
gue.ss what, hut still soinetliiiig — had gone WTong i 
at Castel A^awT. ' 

Then at la.st came from afii]‘ the dee]), steady , 
roll of carriages approaching — the (AxstelA'awr car- 
riages, of course. They rolled up to the wicket- 
gate one by oiu*, and there was cham])ing of hits 
and stamping of hoofs ; ami next the well-drilled 
Bchoul-chiRlreu set up their shrill carol— a sort 
of epithalamium dashed with hyinuology, of wdiieh 
the local schoolmaster, it.y author, uas enonnou.My 
proud, and which had been iiio.st painfully studuMl 
lor some weeks— in welcome to the bihle. Then, 
I'cnoath the low, pointed arch of the church, her 
tiny hand iv.Ming on the sturdy arm of the Duke 
of Snowdon, the bride liei’self became visible, like 
a daw’iiing comet on the horizon. Next came the 
Duchess, on the arm of the flurried present 
Abmpiis of lieominster ; then Lady BaiLara, a 
blaze of jewels, supported by Lord AA^illiam Hill — 
so said the County Uhroniclf^ but at anyrate -walking 
blilUy beside His Grace’s useful brother. And 
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then poured in the eight hridc^smaids, dressed 
alike, as so many si.^ittu's for the nonce, bright, 
fresh girls, all of them, and two, the Ladies 
Gwendoline and Flora, W'lio led the maiden 
phalanx, absolutely handsome. They, and their 
silk and lace and gauze and w'ell-assorted colours, 

1 and the lockets they all w^orc, in turquoiBe.s and 
brilliants — the gift of La«ly Bai'bara — and the 
bracelets that glittered on all their WTists — a gift 
fron) Jjord l^utney, in brilliants and turquoisi's to 
matcli — W'ere quite a luamipal feature in the 
show. A column of tli(‘ Morning Fust and any 
amount of the conutry news])apers would be neces- 
sai*y to set oil tlu* hi’avejy of tlui display. 

]fow^ lovely the hridi* looked ! Th(‘, calm beauty 

of her sweet young face - free now from every 
trace of the carking care that for months had 
elomleil it — .sluuie out, and lent a real lustre to 
the ct‘r(‘iiu)nial. Kover hefoi-e, per]ja])S, had the 
f.iiiions family diamonds of Leominster, which 
Hashed ]ik(^ fire on lier bosom, in her ear.s, around 
lier wrists, and her shapel}^ swan-like neck, been 
so fortunate- in tlieir wt'arc*!*. Most of those 
who saw lier Jbrgot that she had been a widow, 

I a young wife early left alone, and saw her hut .'is 
[ the- beautiful girl slie looked. Her golden hair, 

1 wrajqu'd around her well-.Mia])(Ml head, glisteiied 
in the bright winter sini. A superb tiara of 
Parma violets aud great diamomls ruse above the 
uhile forehead ami the radifiut face all smiles 
and hlu.slie.‘^, ami ujdielfl the tilniy veil of matcli- 
I levs lace. A strange cont.rast was she, in the 
I bloom and glory of her youth, to the elderly 
• bridegi'oom, who now stei)j)ed briskly forwartl, 
with white-gh)ved hand outstretched, to claim his 
bride. AVliat a Romeo was this J’or such a Juliet ! 
But Lord Putney seemed (piitc nnconseioiis of any 
im-niigruity in the situation. The rough, kind 
Duke of Snowdon fell hack a little, and Jjorfl 
Putney graei‘fully took his ]>lace- luiside the lovely 
bridi‘. AA^mld it not he his duty, pride, and 
])rivilege henceforth to he e-ver at her side, 
eherishing am! guarding h(‘r os a hu.slKind should ! 
The fair column of hihlesmaids ])as!?od trippingly 
on, aud, rustling and wlii.^peiing, formed in pi*o]»er 
order behind the bride, baril by tlie altar. The 
World bad done its ])aTt. Lord Putm‘y was ready ; 
no was tlic nuptial ring, in its envelope of sihxT 
paper, griped in the musiMilar band of the Hon. 
Algernon Alarch, nervou.My anxious a.s to the safe 
eu.st(Mly of hi.s ju’ecious triust. And now it was 
for the Church to do her share of the good work 
on hand of linking two hurnan beings indissolubly 
together till death do them part. The Bishop 
I was quite ready ; so was the Venerable the Arch- 
, deacon ; so was the iiiciimhent of the parish, -who 
j waited to ‘sissist;’ and so, of course, was liis suh- 
, ordinate, the curate. The Bishop shook out his 
^ lawn sleeves, smiled heiiigiily, and opened his 

h(M)k. ‘Dearly beloved’ began nis Right 

I Reverend Lor<lsliip. 

AAliat was that, jn.st ns the fans were slowly 
flapping to ami fro, ns if to mark time to 
I the wor<l8 of the niamage service, impressively 
j delivered in the Bishop’s hc.st double bass, Avhicli 
caused that dignilied ecclesiastic, who alone, from 
where he stood, could see the door, to come to 
an awkward pause in his exordium, and to let 
I the last syllable die away on his lips ? AVhat 
was iti An unseemly noise, no doubt, as of 
I scuffling, remonstrancQ, insistence, and then every 
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one tunied to look towards the scene of the 
disturbance. Who was that excited little man, 
travel-worn, breathless, who pushed his way up 
the crowded aisle, his hand upliftiHl, as if in token 
of warnin" 1 Who but Mr Pontifex ! 

The little lawyer came bustling forward, his 
hand held out, gasping ]»ainfully for breath, and 
no wonder, since he had found no conveyance at 
the railway station where he laid alighittMl, and 
the uphill walk, hurriedly performed, would have 
been a severe trial to the limbs and lungs of 
better- trained pedestrians than the eminent family 
solicitor had ever been. The Bishop looked 
aghast. There was no attempt to go on with 
the service. The bride was seen to tivinblc from 
head to foot, and to turn white visibly under 
her splendid veil, shrinking like a guilty thing, 
b(‘fore a word had been utt(*red on eitlier sid(i. 
There was a general silence. Lord Putney seemed 
exceedingly uncomfortaljle. ITis (Irace of Siiow'doii 
and the Mari|iiis of Lt^ominstei* looked awkwardly 
at one another. Neither of the two Jell privileged, 
by the ties of relationship or of old fritmdship, 
to interfere, as a father or a brother might have 
done. 

Lady Barbara it was who step])ed forth, anger 
glittering in her eyes. Pontifex,* she indig- 

nantly exclaimed, ‘ what can possibly have occuiT(‘d 
to anthoi'ise this mf>st nnwarivintiibie intrusion ? ’ 

Mr Pontif(‘x gaspingly, and in staccato sen- 
tences, replied : ‘A very ])ainful task. As your 
Ladyship’s legal adviser — felt it to l>o my duty -- 
circumstiunces have <‘onie to liglit — iin<leniahle 
])rooffe — I should prefer to s])eak in jnavate — but,* 
and here the lawy**r’s l»rokeii voice grew peremp- 
tory and cinphalic, ‘this marriage must nut go on. 
1 have telegraphed to Ijady L(‘ominster, in Bruton 
Street.’ Then, lowering his voice till it could 
only be heard by Lady Barbara and the bride, 
he added : * 1 am afraid the proofs are. hut too 
('l(‘ar that the Marchioness is n<»w at her brother’s 
in Bruton Street ; and 1 <»pine, therefore, that the 
W’edding to-day is im}»ossible.’ 

The bride uttered a low wailing crj’, and 
staggered, and would have fallen, had n(»t the 
Duke, w'ith a jireseiicc of mind that suiprisi'd 
himself, caught her as she was sinking to the 
lloor. There Avas a murmur eveiywln*re of horror, 
pity, surprise. Lord Putney linrried up, real 
anxiety in his face. But the bride seemed to 
have eyes for none but Lady Barbara at her 
side, and to whom i^he clung. ‘Take me away — 
home — home — liide me fi'oni all these (;yes!* she 
Avhispercd, plaintively ; and, suppoi’te-d by tbe 
Duke on one side, am] Jjady Barbara on the other, 
she tottered, rather than Avalked, along the aisle 
and through the chureh-door, Lord Putney fol- 
lowing, embarrassed and uneasy. At sight of 
^ the bride the school-children witliout set nj) their 
' congratulatory carol — what mockery it sounded 
then ! — ^and began strewing fresh llowers; but they 
Avere hastily silenced and thrust back ; and them 
the wicket-gate of the churcliyard Avas readied, 
and the carriage, with its noble horses bedecked 
Avith white favours, that awaited the britlc. 
Shrinking, sobbing, half-fainting, the unhappy 

S irl ■ alloAvecl herself to be placed Avilhin it, Lady 
arbara alone accompanying her. Twice dill 
Lord Putney speak, but he received no answer 
by Avord or look. 

‘ Home — to the castle ! ’ said Lady Barbara 

^E r ' •' ' ‘ ~ 


sharjily ; and the carriage sAvept rapiilly off, under 
the long line of triumphal arches, to Castcl Vuaat. 

Lord Putney Aveiit back into the church, and 
Avalked up to where stood Mr Pontifex, surrounded 
by those who Avere eager for an explanation of the 
extraordinary iiiternijitiun to the proceedings of 
the tlay. But neither to Mari|uis, Duke, nor 
Bishop, nor even to the hridegi'oom-elect, could 
Mr Pontifi'x be indiice(l to tender any explana- 
tion. ‘My professional duty to my clients, in 
this jdace seals my lips,* he said. ‘ I have had 
a Very jiainful ollice to perform, and can only be 
thankful that i arrived in time. At the castle, 1 
shall be happy to mak(‘ my meauing more plain 
to those who liaA^e. a right to i|uestiou me as to 
my intt'rfereiice to-<lay.’ 

By this time tlnuT* Avas a general hum of Ioav- 
voiced talk ; but, presently, the old cliurch Avaa 
left to its cusLoinary silence and repose, as the long 
line of cari‘iages broke up and dispersed, bearing 
honieAvard the guests and the spectators. There 
AAonld he no bamiueting at the castle in honour 
of the bridal on that day — that Avas clear. Only 
Air Pontifex and Lord Putney, in addition to 
those Avho Avere visitors there, took their places 
ill the Caste! Vawr carriages, Avhich now dashed 
sAAiftly off. No joy-hells were to ring; no more 
tloAA'ers Avere to be tbroAvn, or songs sung, for the 
Avedding cen'inou}, so strangely and so ominously 
broken tdf. 


THE MINEBAL-OIL TRADE. 

Thk history of the mineral-oil trade, Avhich has 
(leN eloped in such an extraordinary manner 
within the last tAventy y(*ars — AvhetlnT viewiMl 
as an extimsive and important industry, or as 
the means of producing a cheap fuel and a beauti- 
ful illuminator for tlui poor ; or as regards the 
many subsidiary hut imjiortant by-products pro- 
duced in the. jaxKiess of its maniifactui*e — forms, 

AA^e think, one of the mo^t interesting chapters 
in the Avhole history of nalionul industries. We 
nnmr to the subject at present in aucav of the 
inti*rest attached to tlui short notices AA'hich liaA'c 
a]>peariMl in the majority of the daily })apers, 
touching n})on it in connection with the recent 
death of Dr James Y'onng, Avith Avliose name, the 
industry has been inseparably connected in our 
own countiy. 

Considerable, c<»nfiisiou has all along existed 
in the iioinenclatun; both of the sources and 
deris^atives of the class of compounds jiroducing 
oil, technically knoAvn as hydro-carbons, the con- 
fusion arising doubtless jiartJy fi'iuii the numerous 
regions from Avhich thi*y are obtained, the varia- 
bility of tlieir constitution, the retention of old 
names to new products, and the general com- 
plexit}" ainl im])eiiect knoAvledgt; of the whole 
subject. Into this, huAVevci', Ave do not rei^iiire 
to enter, further than to exj)lain, Avhere. it is 
necessary, any seeming obscurity of the subject 
from the confusion of terms, os they may occur 
ill our treatment of it. 

The term bitumen is poiiuhirly applied to a 
mineral substance not unlike coal in its appear- 
ance ; but, strictly speaking, the term also com- 
prises a iiiimbi'r of native hydro-carbons, which 
are presenUid to ns in a variety of forms, Ariscid 
and liquid as Avell as solid, the solid, however, 
in the majority of instances being liquefiable in 
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fcrtnin solvents, anrl also on the application of 
heat. The liquid forms of these coiiijiouiids are 
mixtures of various oils, differing in volatility; 
and the changes prodiiced in them by the evapora- 
tion of the inoi'e volatile oils on the one hand, 
and by oxidation on the other, probably account 
for tlicir conversion on exposure into the viscid 
or more solid mineral. As will immediately be 
shown, this process of change was not only 
known to the ancients from earliest history, but 
it may also be seen at the present day tfdcing 
idace in certain natural sources from wliich the 
liquids are obtained. 1'here is little doubt of 
the organic origin of the bitumen compounds, 
although their presence in tlie lowest fossilifcrous 
strata shows that they have not been fornu'd 
altogether from terrestihil vegetation, but may 
also in some cases owe th(*ir oiigiii to marine 
growths as well. Dr SteT-ry Hunt, of tlie Geolo- 
gical Survey of Canada, in an interesting paper 
on this subject, is caj*el‘ul to insist upon the dis- 
tinction betweini lignitic (woody) and bituminous 
rocks, as many seem to tbink that tbe lignitic are 
the source from wliich the natural bitumens are 
derived by a process of slow natural distillation. 
The result of a careful examination of the question 
led him to the conclusion, that the formation of 
the one excludes more or less completely tlnit 
of the other, and that bitumen lias fauui formed 
under conditions altogether different from those 
wdiich have transformed organic matters into 
lignite and coal. 

Bearing on this point, Sir Charles Lyell remarks 
that Hhe Orinoco has for ages been rolling down 
great quantities of woody and vegetable bodies 
into the surrounding sea, wli(*re, by the influence 
of currents and edtli(*s, they may be arrested, 
and accumulated in jiarticular yilaces. Tlie fre- 
quent occurrence of earthquakes and other indi- 
cations of volcanic action in those parts, lend 
countenance to the oyniiion that these vcgetidde 
substances may have undergiTne, by tin* agency 
of subterranean lire, those traiislbi’inatiuiis or 
chemical changes which produce* petroleum ; ami 
this may by the same causes be forced up to the 
surface, where, by exjiosure to the air, it becomes 
iuspissated, and forms those (lifFercnt vai'ieties of* 
pure and earth-pitch or aspliulluiii so abuiulant 
in the island.’ Confirming this speculation is tbe 
fact, that asplmltum has lu'en found on the shores 
of the Dead Sea from the most remote period, 
the bituminous substance being tlirowii up from 
below ; and, toward the centre of tlie si'u, being 
found in tlie li«|uid form. The Dead Sea, it need 
scarcely be added, is supposed to be of volcanic 
origin ; and the exjdanation of the phenomenon 
is, that there is some connection betwei'ii the Sea 
and some internal volcano, from which the 
bitumen is throwm up in the liquid form ; hut 
probably, from evaporation and oxidation of the 
more volatile portions, the bitumen hardens, and is 
ultimately carried to the shon*s in compact masses. 

In like manner, asplialtum was procured from 
the fountains of Is Irom a very I’emote period, 
the springs from the rocks being conducted into 
large pits, where the oily matter was carefully 
removed, and snliilificd by exjiosure to the atmo- 
sphere. There is every reason to believe that the 
walls and stones of Babylon were cemented with 
this compound and from this very source. 

It would bo needless to i*cfur to all the different 


localities from which bituminous compounds are 
derived ; siillice it to say that springs of mineral 
oil — or as it is sometimes called, rock-oil or 
petroleum — arc to be found in the midst of a 
majority of them ; and in the case of several, 
such as the Ihingoon oil, obtained from wells in 
tbe vicinity of the river Irrawadi, in the Burman 
Empire, the oil has been obtained, and used as 
an article of commerce for a considerable period. 
Notwithstanding this fact, it was not until the 
year 1847 that Mr Young, then a chemist in 
Manchester, had his attention turned to a 
j)etroleum spring at lliddings, in Derbyshire, the 
product from which he distilled, and obtained 
a liner oil, wbicli lie used for burning in lamps ; 
and a eoarsc^r and thicker oil, which soon found 
its use as a lubi*icant for machinery. The spring, 
h()W(‘ver, failing alter a short time in its supply, 
and JVIr Young having noticed the dripping of 
the oil from the roof of a coal-mine, and arguing 
that the oil had been protliiced by the action of 
beat on the coal, set himself to produce it 
artificially by distilling tlie coal itself. That Mr 
Young succeeded in his endeavours, is now so 
well known, and has become so much a matter 
of history, tliat we require not to enlarge upon 
it. The jialent which Mr Young obtained, towards 
tbe end of IHoO, for maniifaoturiiig the oils and 
the solid substance paraffine in th(*, manner indi- 
cated, having expired in 1861, a whole series of 
wealthy Companies embarked in the industry ; and 
the enterprise w«)uld doubtless still further have 
tlevelo])etl, had not the attention of speculators 
and others been tuiaied to tbe ju’oductiou of the 
oils from tbe abounding deposits of bitumen in 
various di>trict8 in the north-eastern states of 
America and (Canada. Ai)parently, the first idea 
was to extract the oils from the bituminous 
compounds by a jirocess of distillation similar 
to that employed under Young’s pat(*nt for jiro- 
diicing it frtaii coal compounds ; but it was 
quickly discovered tliat, by sinking wells in the 
clay beneath the bitumen, they could obtain it 
in great (plant ities in tbe fluid state. We liave 
before us tbe Ihiited States’ Census Statistics 
for the year 1862, wliich give us tlie liistory of 
the trade from its beginnings and earliest infancy. 
In tbe year IHoT, operations were begun at 
Titusville on Oil Cret.*k ; but it W’as not till two 
years later that a spring was reac.lied by boiing, 
at a depth of ovei- seventy feet, wliicdi yielded 
four luiinired gallons of crude oil daily. By the 
close of the iollovving year (18()0) the number 
(»f wells and biu’ings was ealenlateJ at nearly 
two thousand, of wliich stnvnty-four of the 
larger ones were producing' daily, by the help 
of ])unq»s, an aggregate of eleven hundred ami 
sixty-five barrels of crude oiL Wells were soon 
after this sunk to deptlis rc^acliing even to six 
hundred feet ; and the How of petroleum increased 
to such an extent, that three thousand barrels 
were obtained daily from a single well, the less 
productive ones yielding an average of from 
fifteen to twenty barrels daily. 

Previous to this, however," it should have been 
noticed that various Companies, such as the 
Kerosene Oil Company, formed in 1854, on Long 
Dland ; the Breckeiiridge Coal-oil Works, formed 
in 1856, on the Ohio, Kentucky ; and many others, 
had been manufacturing the oils from cannel 
coal brought from England, New York and other 
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parts of the United States, if not by Young’s 
process, at least by a process in every respect 
similar. Altogether, there were, at the beginning 
of the year 1800, between fifty and sixty factories 
in the United States alone eiigagiid in the pro- 
duction of the oil from coal ; while between 
twelve and fifteen only appear to have been 
engaged at this time in extracting it from 
bitimiinous compounds. The cxtraonlinary flows 
of crude oil obtained about this time from 
several of the wells, us ab’caily narrated, quickly 
brought on an ‘oil fever,’ and snecuhition for 
a time ran riot, with the usual result, that 
enormous fortunes w(‘re often quickly nuule and 
as quickly lo.st. Oil-wells were sunk in every 
direction and locality where bituminous deposits 
were to be found, so that, with an ever-increasing 
8UI>ply of crude oil, and a consequent cheapening 
of tlie product, a crisis (luickly came in the 
rival industiy, which, although not alt(»gethev 
disastrous in its r«‘.suits, at least ])ermanently 
crippled for a time its extension. The nature of 
this crisis will at once be understood when we 
give the prices obtained in tlie earlier months 
of 18(52 for both the crude and refined oils, 
quoting still from the same authority. On 
January 4, 1862, the pi'icc of crude ]M‘troleum 
in l^liiladelpliia was from twenty-two and a-half 
to twenty-three cents a gjillon ; and of refined 
oil from thirty-seven and a-half to forty-five 
cents. On March 21), the prices bad dei*line.d at 
tlie same place to ten and twelve cents for crude, 
and twenty- five to tbirty-two cents for refined 
oil ; while tln’oe montlis later still, the prices 
quoted were nine and nineteen cents respectively. 
At tlie present time, the jiroduction in the United 
♦States alone aiiioiiiits to over two and a-half 
iiiillions of gallons daily, with a price ranging 
from ton to fifteen cents for the purified oil. 
We have not the returns for the petroleum 
exports lor the last year at hand ; but for the 
year previous they amounted to upwards of four 
hundred million gallons ! 

N«/twithstanding this extraordinary production, 
and the consequent decrease in price, it only seems 
to have increased the demand ; and the check 
wliii’h the rival Eritish industry for a time 
received was only of a temporary kind, and not 
only can it now hold its own— even with the 
reduced price — but it lias even within the last 
few ycfU's developed in direetions less remunera- 
tive— namely, by obtaining the same product from 
bituminous shale. 

Such is a very brief and imjierfect account of 
the main features in the development of this very 
important industry. In what remains of our 
space, we will even more briefly touch upon some 
of the principal by-jiroducts obtained in the 
refining of the crude oils, and in doing so, we will 
be led also to refer to some of the distinctive 
properties of a safe and good burning oil. 

From what has been said, it will be understood 
that the hurning oil of commerce is dei’ived in 
the crude state from a variety of sources, and 
afterwards purified. In the crude state, they all 
get the name of naphtha, in cununon with other 
liquid substances of an iiillainmahle character pro- 
duced from organic substances by dry distillation. 
To distinguish these from each other, they fi*e- 
quently take the name of the source from which 
tney are derived, besides getting other fanciful 


names. Thus, we have Boghead or Bathgate 
Na})htha, also called Pliotogene and Paraffine Oil, 
the name given to the oil originally obtained by 
distilling the Torhaneliill ‘mineral’ or Bogheaa 
coal under Mr Young’s patent. Any.cannel coal, 
and even bituminous shale, will under the same 
process give similar pr()ducts ; hut those derived 
from the latter source arc generally distinguished 
by the nuiiies shale-na])htha or sliale-oib Again, 
we have mineral or native naphtha, also culled 
Pefroleum, llock-oil, Eurlh-oil, &e. ; and Burmese 
Na]»htha or Itangooii Tar — the former distin- 
guishing the liipiids issuing from the earth in 
C^anada and the north -eastern states of America ; 
the latter, those obtained in a similar manner 
fnuii Itaiigoon, in the kingdom of Biirmah. 
C’li(*mically, all the foi’egoing naplitliQs are closely 
relateil, and from tbcm may be derived, by simple 
fractional distillation, a whole series of com- 
mercial i>rodu( ts, which may be roughly classified 
as follows : (1) Volatile ethers ; (2) burning oils ; 
(;i) lubricating oils ; (4) paraffine. 

The etliers are a very interesting class of com- 
])ouiids, and a whole series may be derived 
according to the temperature at which they are 
fractionated. One of the most volatile of these 
ethers is named llliigolene, and has been used as 
an an.Tsthetic. It distils at a temperfiture so low 
as from thirty tr) forty degrees. Another, named 
Kerosoleiii* or Sherwood Oil, distils at from forty- 
five to sixty degrees ; benzine, between seventy and 
one hundred and twenty degrees ; and Jirtificial tur- 
pentine oil or petroleum s])irit at from one hundred 
and twenty to one liumlred and seventy degrees. 
This last lias been largely used us a solvent in 
varnishes and lackers, and also as a substitute 
or partial substitute for turjieritine. The others 
are well known in domestic economy as cleansing 
agents. It is from these lighter products that 
attempts liave also been matle to produce a gas 
for illuminating purposes, either directly or by 
enriching inferior gases produced from coal ; and 
several Companies have been formed and are 
working patents for this purpose. It is only after 
tlie.se have been di.stilleil, that the safety-burning 
oil is obtained, the va])our from the more volatile 
products just meutitnied being highly explosive 
wlien mixed with air on coming into contact 
with a flame. I'lie ])oitioiis of the residue that 
remains alter the foregoing have been distilled 
are rai.'^cd to a still liigbcr heat — wliile siiper- 
lieated steam is piussed through them — and give 
off the heavier oils, valuable as lubricants fop 
iiiacbinery ; while impure paraffine, so valuable for 
caudle-making and in matching and numerous 
other purpose.^, is the final re.sidue. In connection 
with this la.st process, any notice of the valuable 
prtMlucts derived from this re.sidual distillate 
would be incomplete without some refeivnce to 
a remedial agent which, we believe, will now 
be known in almost every liouscliold — namedy, 
vaseline. Vaseline is the empiric name of a 
purified semi -solid residue, and probably no pre- 
paration is more largely used, or more deservedly 
iiopiilai* at tlie pre.sent time, as a soothing and 
liealing 1 ‘emcdy for broken or tender skins and 
similar purposes. 

It will be understood from the foregoing that 
the safety of the burning oil depends uwn the 
careful elimination of the more volatile por- 
tions ; therefore, as in the case of other dangerous 
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cojnpouiitls, {^overnineiit has wisely put certain 
re^trictious, not only upon the transnort and 
storing of the oil, but also upon its freedom from 
tlie more volatile and danj^^t'rous conipoiiiids. For 
this purpose, it has not only defined tlie test ; but 
l)y a more recent Act of rarliainent, also the kind 
of instrument l\)r npplyinj^' the test, witli other 
minute details. The test applied is the Hashing- 
point of the oil ; the more volatile portions giving 
off inflammable vapours, even at ordinary tem- 
peratures, while the h‘ss volatile give them off i 
at gradually increasing teniperaLui*es. Manifestly, | 
a point w'lll be reached which may practically 
be considered safe, and this point was formerly 
fixeil at one hundred di'greea Fahrenheit. That 


is to say, the oil was put into an opcui vessel, 
such as a cup, into wliieli a thermometer was 
inserted. The cup in turn was jdaced into a pan 
containing’ water — on the glue-not principle — and 
heat applied to the pan. The water gtdting 
heated, gradually raises the temperature of the 
oil ; ami a light being made to skim the cup 
from time to time at a small distance from the 
surface of the oil, the oil — or volatile vapours 
— ‘flashes,* immediately the is ri'ached at 

wliich intlainmable vapours are given off. The 
temperature at which this occurs is of course 
determined by the thermometer in tin*, cup. AVe 
give the particulars (d‘ this test in detail, because 
any one can easily extemporise the a])paratus 
re(piiiv(l in its nso, and ai)ply it with little ti'oiible, 
while it ])ractically determines within safe limits 
what is and what is not a dangerous oil. T>y 
recent Act of rarliaimuit, the test is ma<le 
moix'. scientific and accurate, and although the 
flashing-point has been reduced to seveiity-tbree 
degrees Fahrenheit, it .sliould be carefully ob- 
served that this does not alter tin* standard of 
the oil, but simply conforms tlie Hashing-point 
to the iustruinent specially designcal in the Act. 
No oil should be accepted as safe which will 
not stand an open flame at any temjieralure 
under a hundred degrees Fahrenheit witliout 
taking fire. 

Such are a few of the principal features of and 
compounds derived from this very important 
substance in the crmle state. AVe do not pretend 
to have exhausted the subject, or indeed to have 
done more than touched upon it in a cursory 
way ; but we think we have at least said suflicient 
to justify our opening remarks, and that our 
readers will agree with us in saying, that ns it 
is one of the most recent, s<» also is it one of 
the most interesting and important of national 
industries. 

THE ROSERY FOLK. 

CHAPTER IV. — THE UOCTOIl ON NERVES. 

The dinner at the Rosiuy was all that was 
pleasant and desirable, saving tliut Doctor Scale.s 
felt rather disapjiointed in having to take in Aunt j 
Sophia. He was not a ladies’ man, he said, when i 
talking of such matters, and would have been 
better content to have gone in alone. He was 
not much pleased either at being very m ar Mr 
Avtluir Prayle, to whom he at once took a deebb'd 
dislike, being, as he* acknowledged to himself, 
exceedingly ready to form antipathies, and pre- 
judiced in the extreme. 


‘Ah,’ he said to himself, ‘one oiiglit to he 
satisfied ; * and he glanced round the prettily 
decorated table, and uttered a sigh of satisfaction 
os the sweet scents of the garden floated in 
through the open window. Then he uttered 
another similar sigh, for there were scents in 
the room more satisfying to a hungry man. 

‘IVrhaps you’d like the window shut, auntie?’ 
said Scarlett. 

‘No, my dear; it would he a shame; the 
weather is so fine. — Yo\i don’t think it will 
give me rheumatism in the shoulder, do you, 
doctor ? ’ 

‘No, madam, certainly not,’ said Scales. ‘Yon 
are not over-heated.* 

‘Then we’ll have it oi^cii,’ said Aunt Sophia 
deeisivoly. 

‘Do you consider that rheumatism always 
comes from colds, Doctor Scales?’ said Arthur 
Pr.ayle, bending forwai'd Irrun his seat beside, 
his hostess, and speaking in a bhuid smooth 
tone. 

‘That fellow’s mouth seems to me as if it must 
be lined 'with black velvet,’ thought the doctor. 
‘Bother him! if 1 believed in metempsychosis, 
1 should say he woukl turn into a black Tom- 
cat. He purrs and sets up his back, and seems 
as if be must have a tail hidden away iintler his 
coat. — No, decidedly not,’ he said aloud. ‘ I think 
people often suffer frtnn a kind of rheumatic 
affection due. to errors of diet’ 

‘Dear me ! how strange.’ 

‘Then we shall have Aunt Sophia laid up,’ 
said Scarlett, ‘ for she is always committing errors 
in diet’ 

‘Now, James !’ began the lady in protcstition. 

‘Now, auntie, you know you’d eat a whole 
cueuinber on the sly, if you had the chance.’ 

‘No, no, my dear; that is too bad. 1 confess 
that 1 do like cucumber, but not to that extent.’ 

‘Well, Naomi, I lioj)e you are ready for j)li-iitv 
of boating, now you liave ctune tlowii,’ said Scarlett 
‘AVe iiiiLst lu'own you a bit; you are too fair. — 
Isn’t .she. Jack ? ’ 

‘Not a bit,’ said the doctor, wdio was enjoying 
his salmon. ‘A lady can’t be too fair.’ 

Aunt Sophia looked at him sharply ; but Jack 
Scales’ eyes had not travelled in the direction 
of Naomi, and when he raised them to meet 
Aunt Sophia’s, there was a frank ingenuous look 
in tliem that disarmed a disiiosition on the lady’s 
]»art to Bet up her feathers and defend her 
niece. 

‘1 think young ladies ought to be fair and 
pretty ; don’t you, ma’am ? ’ 

‘ Ye— es ; in reason,’ said Aunt Sophia, bridling 
slightly. 

‘I side with you, Jack,’ said tlicir host, with 
a tender look at his wife. 

‘Yes,* said I’rayle slowly; ‘one naturally 
expects a Lely to be beautiful ; but alas ! how 
soon docs beauty fade.’ 

‘Yes, if you don’t take care of it,* said Aunt 
Sophia sharply. ‘Unkindness is like a blight 
to a llowei;, and so is the misery of this world.’ 

‘So,’ said Scarlett, ‘the be.st thing is never 
to be unkind, auntie, and have nothing to do 
with misery.* 

‘ If you can help it,’ said the doctor. 

‘ Or the floctors,’ said Scarlett, laughing — ‘ always 
excepting Doctor Scales.’ 
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About this time, Aunt Sophia, 'who had been 
vtuy stiir and distant, began to soften a little 
towards the doctor, and listened attentively as the 
host seemed to be trying to draw him out. 

‘What are you doing now, Jack'r he said, after 
a glance round the table to see that all was going 
satisfactorily and well ; while Mrs Scarlett sat, 
flushed and timid, troubled with the cares of the 
house, and wondering whether her husband W'as 
satisfied with the prepai*ations that had been 
made. 

‘ Eating,* siiid the doctor drily, ‘ and to such 
an extent, that I am blushing inwardly for having 
such a dreadful appetite.’ 

‘ 1 suppose,’ said I’ravle, ‘ that a gootl appetite 
is a sign of good health 'i’ 

‘ Sometinu‘s,’ said the doctor. ‘There are 
morbid forms of de.^^ire for h •()(!. — What sav'f* 

‘I repeated my question,’ said Scarlett, laughing. 

‘ What are you doing now ’ 

‘ Well, I am devoting myself for the most part 
to the study of n(*rv(»us diseases,’ sjiid the doctor. 

‘ There seems to be more opening tbe.re tlian in 
any otluii* brancli of my profession, and unless a 
man goes in for a 8i»ec.ialty, he lias no eluince.’ 

‘ t’ome. Aunt Sophia,’ said Scarlett merrily ; 

* here ’a your opportunity. You are always com- 
plaining of your nerves.’ 

‘ Of course I am,’ said the (dd lady sharply ; ‘and 
no wonder.* 

‘Well, then, why not engage Ooctor Scales as 
your private physician, before he is snatched up?’ 

‘An, before I’m suatebed up, Miss Ihdeigli, 
Don’t you have anything to do with me, madam. 
Follow your nephew’s lead, and take to gardening. 
There is medicine in the scent of tlie newly 
turned earth, in the air you breathe, and in the. 
exercise, that will do you more good than any 
drugs T can prescribe..’ 

‘ I’liere you are, aunt ; pay up.’ 

‘ Pay up 1 lUess the boy ! wliat do you memi V 
said Aunt Sophia. 

‘ A guinea. Physician’s fee.’ 

‘ Stuff and nouse.iise ! ’ said Aunt Sojihia. — ‘ But 
I don’t want to be rude to you, Doc.tor Scales, 
and 1 think it’s worth the guinea far more than 
many a hill I ’ve paid for what lias done me no 
good.’ 

* I’ve got a case on now,’ said the doctor, going 
on with his dinner, but finding time to talk. 

‘ I ’ve a poor fellow suffering I'roiii lu i’vous shock. 
Fine-looking, gentleinaiily fellow as you’d wish 
to see, hut comjiletely off his balance.’ 

‘ Bless the man 1 don’t talk about mad people,’ 
said Aunt Sophia. 

‘No, ma’am, I will not. He’s as sane as you 
are,’ said the iloctor ; ‘ but his nerve is gone, lie 
dare not trust himself outside the house ; he 
cannot do the slightest calculation — write a letter 
— give a decisive answer. He would not take the 
shortest journey, or see any one on business. In 
fact, though he could do all these things as well 
as any of us, he doesn’t, and, paradoxical os it 
may sound, can’t.’ 

‘ But why not t ’ said Siuiiiett. 

‘Wliy notl Because his nerve has gone. Hi* 
dare not sleep without some one in the next room. 
He could not hear to he in the dark. He cannot 
trust himself to do a single thing for fear he 
should do it wrong, or go anywhere lest some 
terrible accident should befall him.’ 
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‘AVlmt a dreadful man !’ said Aunt Sophia. 

‘ Not at all, my dear madam ; ho *s a splendid 
fellow.’ 

‘It must he tenable for his poor wife, Doctor 
Scales.’ 

‘ No, ma’am, it is not, because he has no wife ; 
but it is veiy trying to his sweet sister.’ 

‘1 say, hark at that,’ sai<l Scarlett merrily — 

‘ “ his sweet sister.” Aliem, Jack ! In confidence, 
ehr 

‘ What do you mean ? ’ cried the doctor, as Uie 
ladies smiled. 

‘ i say -you know — his sweet sister. Is that the 
immortal she ? ’ 

j ‘ What 1 My choice ? Ha-ha ! Ha-ha-ha ! Ha- 
lia-lia-lia ! ’ laughed the doctor, with infectious 
mirth. ‘ No, no ; i ’m cut out for a bachelor. No 
wedding for me. Bah ! what’s a })oor doctor to 
do with a wdCe ! No, sir ; no, sir. I’m going to 
]>reserve myself free of domi*stic cai’es for the 
beiK'fit of all wdio may sei‘k my aid.’ 

‘ Well, f(»r my ]>ait,’ said Aunt Sophia, ‘I think 
it must b(i a very terrible case.’ 

‘Terrible, my dear madam.’ 

‘But you will be able to cure him?’ 

‘ I hope BO ; l)ut indeed that is all I can say. 
Such cases as this puzzle the grt*ati*st men.’ 

‘1 suppose,’ said Arthur J’rayle, in a smooth 
bland voice, ‘that you administer tunic metlicines 
— quinine and iron and the like ? ’ 

‘O yes,’ said the doctor grimly. ‘That’s 
exactly what we do, ami it doesn’t cui'c the 
putii'iit in the least.’ 

‘But you give him cold bathing and exercise, 
doctor ? ’ 

‘O yes, Mr Prayle ; cold bathing and exercise, 
plenty of them ; but they don’t do any good.’ 

‘Hah! that is singular,’ said Prayle thought- 
fully. ‘Would the failure be from want of 
jJerseverance, do you think ? ’ 

‘I’erhaps so. One doesn’t know how much to 
pei-severe, you see.’ 

‘These matters are vt'iy strange — very well 
worthy of con.si deration ami study, Dexitor Scales.* 

‘A’^ery well worthy of consideration indeed, 
Mr Prayle,’ Bui<l the doctor ; and tlii'U to himself : 
‘This li'llow gives me a nervous affection in the 
toes.’ 

‘1 ti-ust my remarks do not worry you, Mrs 
Scarlett ?’ said Prayb'., in his smooth bland way, 

‘O no, not at all,’ replied that huly. ‘l^ray, 
ilu not think 'wa*. cannot appreciate a little serious 
talk.’ 

Prayle smiled as he looked at the speaker-— 
a quiet sad smilii, full of thankfulness ; but it 
seemetl to trouble Mrs S(’.arlelt, who hastened to 
join the conversation on the othi*r hand, replying 
only in muiiosyllables afterwards to Prayle’s 
remarks. 

The dinner passed off very pleasantly, and at 
last tlie ladies rose and left the table, leaving the 
gentlemen to their wune, or rather to the modem 
substitute for the old custom — their coffee, after 
wdiich they sinokcil their cigarettes in the veranda, 
and the conversation once more took a medical 
turn. 

‘1 can’t help thinking about that jiatieiit of 
yours, Jack,’ said Sciirlett. ‘ Poor fellow I What 
a shiicking uffuir !’ 

‘Yes, it must he a terrible life,’ said Prayle. 

‘Life, Arthur! it must be a sort of death,* 
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exclninied Scarlett excitedly. * Poor fellow ! 
What a state ! * 

‘Well, sympathy's all very well,* said the 
doctor, smiling in rather un amused way ; 

‘ but 1 don^t bee whv you need get excited about 
it.' 

‘ Oh, but it is horrible.’ 

■‘Dreadful !' echoed Prayle. 

‘Then I must have been an idiot to introduce 
it here, where all is so calm and peaceful,' said 
the doctor. * Fancy what a shock it would give 
us all if we W'ere sudtleuly to hear an omnibus 
go blundering by. James Scarlett, you are a 
lucky man. You have everything a fellow could 
desire in this world : money, a delightful home, 
the best of health ' 

‘ The best of wives,’ said Pi-ajde softly. 

‘Thank you for that, Arthur,' said Scarlett, 
turning and smiling upon the speaker. 

‘ Humph ! Perhaps 1 was going to say that 
myself,’ said the doctor sourly. ‘Halil you’re 
a lucky man.* j 

‘Well, 1 don’t grumhle,’ said Scarlett, laughing. | 
‘You fellows come down here just when every- j 
thing's at its best ; hut there is such a season as | 
winter, you know.' I 

‘Of course there is, stupid!' said the doctor. | 
‘ If there wasn't, who would care for fickle 
*print;'l’ 

‘May the winter of adversity never come to 
your home, cousin James,’ said Prayle softly ; 
and he looked at his frank, manly young host 
with something like interest as lu^. 

8pok(». 

‘Thank yon, old fellow, thank you. — Now^ let's 
join the linlios.' 

‘’I’hat fellow wants to borrow fifty pounds,' 
growled Doctor Scales. ‘There's that itching 
again in my toes.’ 

CHAPTEll V. — JACK SCALES MEETS HTS FATE. 

‘That's what I like in the country,’ said .Tack 
Scales to himself, as in an old suit oi his frieiul’s 
tweeds and cap to match, lie thrust his hands 
into his pockets and strolled down one ol the 
garden paths. ‘ Humph 1 Five o’clock, and 
people snoring in Ix'd, wlicn they might be up 
and out enjoying this lovely air, the sweet dewy 
scent of tlie flowers, ami the clear Hunshiiie, 
and be inhaling health with every breath they 
draw. Bah ! 1 can’t understand how people 
can lie in bed — in the country. There is reason 
in stopping in peaceful thought upon ones 
pillow in town till nine. — Ah, gardener, nice 
morning.* 

‘Beautiful morning, sir,' said John Moimick, 
touching his hat, aiul then g‘ung on with his 
task of carefully whetting a scythe, and sending 
a pleasant ringing sound tmt upon the sweia 
silence of the lime. 

‘ Grass cuts well, eh ? ' said the doctor. 

‘Yes, sir; crisp, as if there was a white frost 
on.’ 

‘Ah, let’s try,’ said the doctor. ‘I haven’t 
handled a scythe for a good many years now.’ 

‘ No, sir ; " I s’poso not,’ said Monnick, with a 
half-contemptuous smile. ‘Mind you don't stick 
the pynte into the ground, sir, and don’tee cut 
too deep. I like to keep my lawns regular 
like.’ 
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‘Why don’t vou have a machine?* said the 
doctor, taking the scythe, and sweeping it round 
with a slow measured swish that tomL off the 
grass and the dewy daisies to leave a velvet 
pile. 

‘ Machine, sir ? Oh, there 's two in the potting 
shed ; but I don't want no machines, sir. Noo- 
fangled things, that breaks a man's back to push 
'em along. You has to put yourself in a onnat’ral- 
like jKJsition to work ’em, and wdien you 've done 
it, ilic grass don’t look like as if it had been 
mowed. — Well, you do s’lJrisc me, sir ; I didn’t 
know as you could mow.' 

‘Didn’t you, Moimick?’ said the doctor, paus- 
ing to take the pit'ce of carpet with which the 
old man wij)ed the blade, using it, and then 
reaching out Ins hand for the long gritty whet- 
stone, with which lie proceeded to sharpen the 
scythe in the most business-like way. ‘ Ah, you 
never know what a man can do till you try him. 
You see, Moimick, when I was a young fellow, 
I often used to cut the Rectory lawns at home.' 

‘lie's a clever one,’ muttered the old man, 
watching intently tlie rubber, as it was passed 
with (juite a scientific toucli up and down and 
from sale to side of the long curved blade. ‘ Man 
Avlio can mow like that must be a good doctor. 
I 'll jLsk him about my ’bago.’ 

‘ There, 1 ’m going for a walk. 1 *m out of con- 
dition too, and it touclu's my back.* 

‘Do it now, sir?’ said the old man, smiling. 
‘Hah! that's where it lays hold o’ me in a 
rbeuniaticky sort o’ way, sir. You couldn’t tell 
me what ’d be good for it, sir, could you ? I 've 
tried the iles, but it seems as if it was getting 
worse.' 

‘Oh, I’ll give you sometbing, Monnick,* said 
the doctor, laughing ; ‘ but, you know, there ’s a 
touch of old age in } our complaint.' 

‘Ell, but I’m afraid there is, sir; but thank 
vou kindly, and you’ll forgive me making so 
hold as to ask.’ 

‘Of course, of course, (kniie tome after break- 
bust. -—And look lieiv, I want to get on the open 
heathy part, among the gorse and fir-trees. Which 
road had I bell it bike ? ’ 

‘Well, sir, if you don’t mind the wet grass, 
you'd best go acrost the nuiadows out into the 
lane, tiirii to the left parst the cliurcli, take the 
fii’st luiining to the right, and go straight on.' 

‘Thanks; 1 shall find my way. Don’t forget. 
I daresay i can set you right.' And the doctor 
went off at a swinging pace, crossed the meado^VB, 
where the soft-eyi'-d cows paused to look up at 
liiin, then leaped a gate, walked down the lane, 
had a look at the pretty old church, embowered in 
trees, and had nearly reached the ojien coiimion- 
land, wlien the sharp cantering of a horse roused 
him from his pleasant morning reverie. 

He looked round, to see that the cantering 
horse was ridden by a lady, whose long habit 
and nutty felt hat set off what seemed in the 
distance to be a very graceful figure ; while the 
oncoming group appeared to be advancing through 
an elongated telescopic frame of green leaves 
and drooping branches, sploshed with gold and 
blue. 

‘Here's one sensible woman, at all events. 
What a splendid horse 1 ’ His glance w'as almost 
momentary. Then, feeling that he was staring 
loidely, he went on with his walk, continuing 
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his way along the lane, and passing a gate that I’d dare anything now, to see those eyes sparicle 
opened at once npon the furzy common-laud. and tliose cheeks hush. There.’ he continued. 


and those cheeks hush. There,’ he continued| 


Suddenly the horse was checked a short dis- unfastening the gate and throwing it back; ‘the 
tance behind him, and an imperious voice called gate ’s open. j4 u revoir.* 


out : ‘ Here ! — hi ! — my man.’ 

Jack Scales, M.l)., ielt amused. 


The latly seemed petrihed. Then, giving her 
This is horse a sharp cut, he bounded through on to the 


one of the haughty aristocrats we read about in furzy heath, and went off over the rough ground 
books,* he said to himself, as he turned ami siiw a like the wind. 


handsome, imperious-looking woman of eiglit-and- 


do<itor stood gazing after them, half 


twenty or so, beckoning to him with the handle expecting to see the lady turn her liead ; but she 
of her whip. rode straiuht on till she passed out of sight, when 


saddle. to prescribe for her, upon my won 

‘Why, confound her impudence! she takes me ~ - 

for a yokd and ia Koing to kIvc lae u pint of PllETENTIOUSNESS. 

beer, said the doctor to Inmseli ; and lu*. stood as 

if turned into stone. The writer of the present articL 

‘ J-)o you hear!’ she cried again sharply, and or four experiences latcdy which 


have connected 


in the tones of one accustomed to the greatest • themselves together in his mind. Some months 


defereiiec. ‘ Come and o])eu this gale.’ 


I, he was in one of the many British po.sseHsiona 


James Seales felt his dignity toucdied, for lie h>o beyond the seas. There he was asked to dinner 
was accustomed to the greatest deference, such as by a gcmtleman htdding a subordinate oflicial 
a doctor generally receives. For a iiioiiieiit he position. The dinner was a very elaborate one. 
felt disposed to turn uj)oii his lieel and walk TJiere was some watery soil]), and several €7itre'e8f 
away, but he did not, for he burst into a hearty with finer names than flavour ; and a couple of 
laugli, and walked straight ii]i to the speaker, badly-cooked joints ; and a long-named, ill-made 
The latter flushed crimson with anger at the pudding. ’J’he wines were many, of which lie 
insolence, as she mentally called it, of this ran nurn'inber only the fiery sherry and the 
stranger. bad chainjmgne. A short time afterwai’ds, the 


laugli, and walked straight ii]i to the speaker, badly-cooked joints ; and a long-named, ill-made 

The latter flushed crimson with anger at the pudding. ’J’he wines were many, of which lie 

insolence, as she mentally called it, of this ran renu'inber only the fiery sherry and the 
stranger. bad chainjmgne. A short time afterwai’ds, the 

‘How dare you !’ she exclaimed. ‘Open that writer had the honour to be asked by the governor 
gate and she retook her whip with her ungloved of the province to dine with him privately. Here 
hand to point onwanl, while, her splendid horse he had an excelhmt dinner, sharing with the 
.pawed the ground, and snorted and tossed its great man n goiid l(?g of mutton, a delicious rice- 

mane, as if indignant too. pudding, and a bottle of sound claret. ^ 

‘How dare I, my dear?’ said the doctor coolly, On tlie return voyage, he was sitting the first 
as he, mentally determined not to he set down. day on the ileck of the steamer, watching liis 


‘ Sir ! * exclaimed the lady, with a flush of her fellow-pap.sengers jiromcnading up and down, 
dark eyes that made its recipient think after- Two cuuple.s, ejicli consisting evidently of man 
wards that here was the style of wiiiiian who, and wife, esjjecially attracted his attention. In 
in the good old times, would have handed him the first c<u]ple, the gentleman was dressed in 
over to her serfs. ‘ I)o you know whom you ai*e a very light-coloured tweed suit, evidently 


addressing ? ’ 


brand-new ; he had on lavender kid gloves 


‘Not I,* said the doctor; ‘unless yon are some ami highly polished boots. The lady on his 
very beau til ul edition in animated nature of the arm was dressed in a pale blue silk dress, with 


huntress Diana.’ 
‘Sir!’ 


a gohl haml riuind her waist, and wearing gold 
braexilets and earrings, while a heavy necklet 


‘ And if you were not such a handsome woman, hung low down on her breast. They strutted 
I should leave you to open the gate yourself, or aliuig, very proud of their appearance, and 
leap the hedge, which seems more in your apparently quite unaware of how foolish and 
way.’ out of place their dres-s really looked on board 

‘How dare you!’ she cried, utterly astounded a steamer. The other couple had attracted the 


at the speaker’s words. 

‘ How dare I ? ’ said the doctor, smiling. 


writer’s attention by a certain high-bred look and 
‘ Oh, beoiiug, the more striking, as the man was plain 


^ht on till she passed out of sight, when 


‘ The goddess Diana in a i-iding-habit by Poole, ! he refasteii-d the gate, 
and superbly mounted,’ said the doctor to himself, ‘She miglit have given me the twopence for 
as he stared wunderingly. He, saw that luir hair that pint oi‘ beer,’ he said mockingly. ‘Why, she 
was dark, her cheeks slightly Unshed with e,xer- luis !’ he cried, stooping and picking up a sixpence 
cise ; that there was a glint of very white teeth that lay iijioii the bare eju’th close to the gate- 
between two scarlet lips ; tliat the figure was really post. ‘ Well, come, I ’ll keep ymi, my little friend, 
what he had at the first glance imagined — well and give you hack. We may meet again some 
formed and graceful, if slightly too matured ; and day.* 

his first idea was to taki*, off his hat anrl stand It was a trifling incident, but it seemed to 
uncovered in the presence of so much beauty ; affi*ct the doctor a good deal, for he walke<l on 
his 8(*cond, as he saw the curl of thii lady’s upper amidst the furze and heath, seeing no golden 
lip, and her imperifuis glauct*, to thrust his humls bloom and heai-ing no bird-song, but giving vent 
lower in his i)ockets and return the haughty every now and then to some short angry ejaciila- 
stare. tioii. For he was niflled and aniiiiyed. He 

‘ Here, my man, come and open this gate.’ hardly knew why, unless it was at having been 

As she spoke, Scales saw her pjiss her whip treated with such contemptuous disdain, 
into her bridle hand, draw off a tan-coloured ‘And by a woman, too,’ cried the doctor at 
gauntlet glove, and a wldte and jevvelh»d set of last, stopping short, ‘ (jf all creatures in the world, 
taper fingers go towards the little jjocket in her Coiifonncl her impudence ! 1 should just like 

saddle. to prescribe for her, upon my word.’ 
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in looks ami small in person. This gentleman 
had on a rough pea-jucket and a pair of brown 
leather boots. The lady with him woi*c a 
simple but very well-made dress of blue shirting 
— the cloth from which sailors* shirts are made. 
It turned out that this couple held the very 
highest rank in English society. She was a lady 
of title ; he, a man of j)rinccly auil historic wealth. 
The first couple had just nuide some money by 
a fortunate speculation. 

The writer is living just now in a small sea- 
side town, where he has rented a furnished house, 
the owner of wliich has gone abroad. It is one 
of those villas which are now so numerous near 
all the towns and cities of England. In this 
neighbourhood is a fine old castle, wliich is the 
sliowplace of the country-side. Tliis is thrown 
open to the public whem the owners are away ; 
and the wriUir wiuit to visit it the other day. 
He passed through the drawing-room and the* 
dining-room in ordinaiy usi* by the family. He 
found that these rooms were more plainly fur- 
nished than the correspomling rooms at the villa 
he occupied. To compare a few of the articles. 
The sofa ami the easy-chaii’s in the drawing-room 
at the castle are of tlje simplest form, ami covered 
with chintz. Those in the villa are of elaborahi 
design, have much carving about them, and are 
covered with velvet. In the «liiiiug-room at the 
villa is a chiffonier with many beiuls ami curves, 
ami machine-made mouldings, with mirrors let 
in here and mirrors let in there ; and the chairs 
have carved backs and twisted legs and spring 
seats. In the diuiug-rooiii at the castle is a sipiare 
oak-press and some plain wood(‘n chairs. The 
furniture at the castle do(‘s not lof)k half so fine ns 
that at the villa ; but it is well made, and answers 
its purpose, which the other d(K*s not. The sofa 
at the castle is coinfortiible to recline upon ; that 
at the villa is the reverse. You may throw your- 
self oil the former ; but have to dejxwit yoiir.self 
most carefully on the latter. The easy-ebairs at 
the ciistle are oasy-cliairs ; those* at the villa would 
more appropriately be termed penitential ()ne.s. 
The oak-press in one place is of sound solid work- 
inansliip ; the chiffonier in the other is veneered 
without, and of bad wotnlwork within. The 
chairs in the dining-room at the rasth* are easy 
and safe to sit upon ; not one of those at the villa 
affords you a secure or comfortable resting-place. 
This is due to the difference of workmanship, the 
joints and fittings of the one being well cut aud 
well put together ; those of the <jtlier ill made 
ami carelessly joined. The furnituiv at the 
castle dates from alxmt fifty years back ; that 
at the villa is pi*rfectly modern. The former 
is the work of a pi-ior generation ; the latter, 
of this one. 

The difference between those things is not 
merely a superficial, but a deep-seated and funda- 
mental one ; one not only of uppearciice, but of 
character ; one not of form only, but of essence. 
It is the difference between sham and reality, 
falsehood and truth, seeming and being. A tiling 
that does not do what it is meant to do, is a 
sham, a falsehood, and cannot, in any real or 
beneficial sense, be said to he. 

It may be thought that 1101*0 are many big 
words about a very small matter, a waste of 
thought and writing about unimportant things. | 
But surely it is not so. For the three instances j 


or experiences that have been brought together 
point to fulseness and pretentiousness in our ways 
and works. They are indications of a spirit 
which is now too prevalent, and which is very 
wasteful ami harmful, and it may be added, 
deiiioralLsing. We may call it the spirit of dis- 
honesty. To one who has been abroad for many 
years, the changes in his native land are more 
striking than they are to those over whom they 
have come gradually, and he may even be apt 
to exaggerate them. But it certainly seems to 
the writer that there is now more pretentious 
living and bad 'work in f»ur country than formerly. 
In our houses, our furiiilure, our dress, our eating 
and drinking, our way of living generally, and 
ill our handicrafts, tliere is more attention to 
the one eleiiKiiit of show, than to ilie equalities 
of simplicity, solidity, qiroju'iety, goodness. In 
plain language, there is more dishonesty, and 
l(:ss lumesty. There is now niiire regard for 
show than for substance. Formerly, we English 
q)ridt*d ourselves on its being the reverse witli us. 

Let me bike aiiotlier illustration from the 
tilings around me. This villa is wliat is described 
ill advertisements as an oniameutal oiu*, with a 
pleasing and hamlsome exterior. It is badly 
luiilt from basement to roof. The masonry and 
woodwork, and almost every other kind of 'work 
in it, are siiamped. Tlui walls are cracked ; the 
roof lets in the rain ; the doors aud windows do 
not keep out the wind. Now, all this bad work 
is very wasteful. The house aud the furniture 
arc <*oiitiiiiuilly undergoing req>air. There is no 
soundness in them. Alaterials badly used are 
really wasted, ami the labour bi’stowcd upon tliem 
is thrown away. Tliis slnuu-finc bouse aud sham- 
fine furniture must be ilenioralisiiig both to inha- 
bitants and builders — to those who made it, and 
tliose who use it. I'o live in an atmosphere 
of prt*ttiutiousness cannot be wholesome ; to li\ e 
amidst false surroundings, ninst tt*nd to qiro- 
(luee falsity of thought, feeling, and character, 
'^riie handicraftsman by bad work smirches his 
title of honour. Higher title to respect than 
woik Avell done, can no man have. And as a 
hamlicraftsmaii’s work makes uji his life, if that 
is bad, poor, and false, bis life must also be bad^ 
poor, and false, with no litmour in it. Bad work 
for wugt^s taken involves lying and cheating. 
Then these things grow. It is astonishing how 
((uiekly the, character of a nation will change for 
better or worse, and how soon on^i single quality 
will permeate a nation and characterise it. I'lie 
leaven spreads fast, aud soon leavens the whole 
mass. Sloth or industry, extravagance or thrift, 
each of these may become the dominant quality 
of a nation. We see how many nations have 
sunk from enterprise into inactivity, and liow, 
after attaining to the highest pi*,rfection in the 
arts, they have lost the capacity of doing any 
good work at all. This is the danger. Our 
uatioual character may become deteriorated. We 
may come, to care morij Ibr the show tliaii the 
substance of tilings. Sliowy and pretentious, 
instead of simple and solid living, may become 
the rule with us, and the whole national life 
become hollow. We may lose the habit of honest 
living ami honest work. 

Dishonest work leads to a ilishouest spirit of 
work. The mason who puts bad work into the 
walls of a house, will put it into a sea-wall or a 
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railway tnnnul p the smith who puts bad rivets 
into a Kitchen boiler, will put them into a railway 
viaduct ; and thus we have much loss of money 
and life. Our goods and manufactures once com- 
manded the markets of the world, because of 
their excellent workmanship — they were reliable 
ill this respect ; they are said to be losing the 
command, because they no longer bear the same 
character. 

To bring together these three experiences. The 
governor’s dinner was very simple, but it was 
good ; the ilress of tin; lady and gentleman of 
liigh position was plain, but the one. best suite<l to 
the place and circumstances ; the furniture at the 
castle was plain and simi>le, but answered its pur- 
poses thoroiigbly well. There is no reason why a 
lady should not wear a silk dress and jewtdhuy, 
but th(*y are out of place (»ii the deck of a steauuu*. 
It is a good and v.iluahhi thing to have beauty 
and grace in our suiToundings, but not at the 
expense ol' goi^d work and usefulness. 

It will be observed that in all tlie.e cases it was 
the people of tin* highest rank tliat ate sinijdy, 
dressed quietly, and had sim]»le smromidiiigs. 
These tlir<‘e experiences were not brought b*- 
getlior, hut simjdy ha])penf*il to have foJloAVed 
one another. At the. same tiling it is not 
meant hy their conjunctifm that these good 
qualities are only t(» be found annmg jieople 
of the highest rank, hi ones! living and lioiiejst 
surroundings are to be found as much in the 
cottage or th(j villa as in tlie castle. Eoolisb 
and extravagant living are not unknown, nnlbr- 
iunately, in the higher ranks of the community. 
In them, t(*o, sham not uufi‘e(juently takes tin* 
])lace of reality, and shadow is valued more than 
subsLiiice. Ihit iu them, too, nevertlu*lesa, the 
highest value, is given to solid and t(» apj)ro])nati‘ 
living. A nob] email may live a life of ‘ suslaim*tl 
splendour,’ to um> Lor<l l5eacon.slield\s vord-.; 
but there wtmld lie imlhiiig jiretentious in that, 
as it wouhl be simply in ac<*ordan<'e with hi.s 
rank. 'When tin* Amei’ican auLlioi’ess, Mrs l‘eecher 
Stowe, visitecl Englaml, she, remarked, a]>])ai‘eiifly 
with some surprise, the simplci and nm»sienlalioiis 
mode of living of some ol our Jiiglie.^t faiiiilie.-*. 
The thr(*.e instances heiv. given may hel}) to eoru*<‘t 
the foolish notion that show and dis])]ay ai’«*. any 
iieee.ssary marks or indications of r.uik or jui.'^ilion. 
It is from the prevalence of such notioms that A\e 
have so much pretentious living ; and it i.'^ 
])robahle that tlu'y pr(*vail most iu tin*. grt*at 
mid(lle class, which constitutes the. lunly fd' the 
nation. 


VERBAL LAPSES. 

To err is human, and to make verbal lapses is 
especially human ; hence, one thoroughly <*njoys 
hc'aring a lingual faiu pan. The. annisement 
caused does not of necessity imply a sense of 
superiority in tlie listener, but rather a faculty 
of sympathy, as if knowing that nt any moment 
be or she might make a similar mistake. The 
Foiitiment has much in common with the hearty 
laughter which invariably follows the reading 
of love-letters in a breach-of-proinise ease. Tlie 
epistles are perhaps nonsensical enough intrinsi- 
cally ; hut the ludicrous side of sympathy is 
roiv^ed — the auditor feeling that he himself has 
written, or might write, just some such foolish 


sweetness to his lady-love. To slips of the tongue, 
some persons are of course more prone than 
others ; Sfi much so, in fact, as to cause the weak- 
ness to be characterised as a mental defect. 
Nevertheless, it is, as we have said, a failing more 
or less inherent in human nature. These lapses 
may for the most part be attributed to one or 
other of four causes — haste, carelessness, innocence, 
and ignorance. 

We have heard of the captain of a small ocean- 
stt'.amer — a bluff, biairty sea-dog, of Cockney birth 
— who sometimes caused amnseineiit to his pas- 
sengers hy his slip.s. lie was in the habit of 
rt*ading the Church of England semce on Sunday 
moTiiiiig, aiul hiP verbal vngaries were such as 
seriously to interfere with the devout attention 
of the jiassengei’s. Ou om*. occasion he read the 
epistxh*. of ‘.Tael and bV«mq’ and ju.iyed that the 
(.,>m*en might he ‘endowed with (‘ti-j-nal facility.* 
AVi* were once la rplexed hy a frequent allusion 
to a steani(*r ii.'inied the Sky-^/i.^r-a, which turned 
out to be. the Sriithia,. Again, tlui captain gravi*ly 
remarked one tlay, as be was serving out some 
coni-Hour, that lie ‘didn’t know why tlie. pudding 
Avas called hlw. mangi*, seeing that it was always 
ti ll if,: Ignorant error is not, liowi'vor, invariably 
‘at sea.’ A man of the wonhl-lx* erudite order, ou 
being accosted by a neighbour wiili, ‘ What a windy 
morning!’ reidied: ‘Yes, it is blowing a perfect 
lourtuimnif.* Tin* same ‘derangi*ment of epitaphs’ 
Avas noticeable in tin* letter of a country corre- 
s])ondeiil wlio Avrole ; ‘Here I sit iu this quiet 
nook.’ 

Many Iniigliable hqises lnm», oecurred in the 
jnilpil. Naturally, most of tbest* liave resulted 
not from igiioranci*, but from that tcmdeiiey to 
I .‘•lips Avhich no one can at all times avoid. The 
’ wonderful immln-r of ‘clerical errors’ Avhich are. 
current, arises, jirobably, from the fact that the 
op]»oi 1 unit ie.s of healing them are more trequent 
than in the case of political or other speakei-s. 
A few Sundays ago, in a church Avliich had 
recently been" rejiaired, a v»*nenible clergyman 
]>raAed" ‘ that this hiiilding may .stand eternally 
lor many gi*iie,rations to (*ome.’ Anotlier reverend 
gentlc*injin Avoiind up a gloAviiig peroratnm with, 
‘Oh! my bi<*thri*n, the bridge was gulled — ah — 
that is," the gulf Ava.s bridged!’ — the l)ro.saic, 
hurried tones of the explanation completely 
robbing tin* (dim:ix of its intended effect. Again, 
a <*l<*rgyman .solemnly enunciated the following 
])regiiant fnilh : ‘If tbt*.se. men had been borii 
Ibdteiitot*^, they’d haA'(* been Hottentots still.’ 

'I'here is a .stiiry tol»l of a minister Avlio referred 
in his sermon to the ‘Sarisees and Faducces 
and ill the course, of an announcement as to a 
certain meeting being ‘ held in the hall,’ he mis- 
])laced the A'ouel.^^ iii thl^ lir-st and la.st words, 
Avith a rcMilt Avhich can only be niildly hinted 
at us suggestive Hades. At a clerical gathering 
iu a ci-rtaiii toAvn in Nf)va Scotia, an aged brother 
io.sft ami ninarked : ‘We are all acquainted Avitli 
the Scrii>tnral in junction— this day every man 
is cxpt*cted to do his duty.’ As the meeting 
disper.s«*d, one of tlie clergymen spoke to the 
rt'.vereml la])se-maker, and informed him the 
(piotation Avas from Shakspeare. ‘ Shak.spcare ! ’ 
nqdied the old minister; ‘that can’t be, for I’ve 
never read Shakspeare.’ 

It is hut a step from the pulpit to the ‘pre- 
centor’s dtisk,’ Avhich is equally notorious in respect 
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of blunders, sorn(?tiines of the most absurd nature. 
A ludicrous sccme was witnessed some years ago 
in a country church in Scotland. The precentor 
was a burly fellow, who followed the plough 
during the week, and whose only recommendation 
for the post of psalmody-leader was the possession 
of powerliil lungs. The parai)hra8e, ‘ Ho ! ye that 
thirst,’ had been chosen, and the bucolic pn^centor 
elected to sing it to the music of the ‘Old C’ — 
a cominon-nietre hymn to a long-metre tune. He 
began with stentorian stolidity, never dreaming 
of the metrical precipice tlnit lay iniinediattdy 
before him. The first line, ‘Ho! ye that thirst, 
ajiproach the spring,* passed off without mishap. 
Tlien came the second line, ‘ Where living winters 
How.’ No sooner had the unfortunahi prorciitor 
reached the last word than he st.(»o(l agluist at 
the fact that there was iiKjre music but no more 
words 1 With the desj)airing look of a drowning 
man catching at a straw, lie cast his eyes 
imploringly from side to side, prolonging the 
vowel-sound of the last word into two groans 
of dismay, to the remaining notes of the line — 

‘flow --oil} oh I' Thereupon he collapsed 

into his seat, with the air (»f a betmyed an«l 
deeply injured man, amid the audibhi titters of 
the .rural congregation. 

Our Highland cousins have frequently caused 
amusement by their colbxpiial lapses, arising 
‘feet knowledge of English. 


from imperfect knowledge of English. A 
Highlander who lives in a village not far from 
Paisley was one day followed by a bevy of 
mischievous boys, when he tunu-d sluvr]»ly round 
an<l exclaimed : ‘ Oh, you ’ll iiuike a fool of me 
os long us my back ’s behiiit me ; but if my 
face was before me, you W’oiildu’t do it.’ Another, 
who had becui similarly annoyed, afterw^ards told 
a friend that ‘some bad boys came and threw' 
(jround at him.* A Ilighlaiidcjr on a Olasgow 
quay, with a broken haw'ser in his hand, Wiis 
beard shouting: ‘Pull? Huw' can I pull when 
the mile’s in tw'iee?’ Two IVesli arrivals from 
the Western Isles went to a city niiTchaiit’s 
office, saying: ‘This is Donald and me lookin’ 

, for a wrocht [for w'ork] ; can you give us one?’ 
‘No; I’m sorry to say that at present there’s 
no vacancy.’ — ‘Och,* replied tlie spokesman, 
‘never mind; it’s a’ riclit whether or yes; as 
one door shuts, another closes. Good-momin’.’ 
The spirit of Mrs ^lalaprop -vvoiild seem to pervade 
all kindreds and tongues, and one might even 
imagine that some of that lady’s lineal descend- 
aiitvS have settled in the west of otland. A 
native of Skye happened to be in Edinburgh 
a few*^ years ago, when (fliantrelle the poisoner 
lay under sentence of death, and when there ivas 
a rumour ns to a riqirieve. The Gelt inquired of 
a friend: ‘Did you’ll think Ghaiitrelle will get 
a reprimand // 

Thom arc occasional slips of the tongue w’hich 
can be traced only to mental peeiiliarit.v, resulting 
in distorted reasoning, as was exemplified by the 
young lady who observed : ‘ Isn’t it strange that 
we should get our tortoiseshell combs from an 
animal that hasn’t got a hair on its liead ? ’ 

Villages are proverbial for the development of 
character, or ratlier cliaracteristics. In such small 
centres, peculiarities and eccentricities find a scope 
and opportunity which are lacking amid tlie 
I restrictions and larger interests of city-life. A 
I village orator eloquently pemrated in a supposed 


quotation of Keats : ‘A tiling of beauty is a thing 
lor evert’ A registrar of a certain town in 
Scotland informs us he was once startled by 
the statement : ‘ If you please, sir, I ’ve come to 
registrate the birth of a young woman.* In the 
same locality, an Irishwoman, wanting redief 
from the Parochial Board, said : * I would not 
tell a lie to that Prodigal Boord for anything.’ 

The list of bliiiKlers might be indefinitely 
cxtcniled, so fruitful is the field. Indeed, we 
have scarcely glanced at one of the commonest 
forms of lapses— those which take place iu 
every-duy conversation. ll(*aders will be able to 
(vill to mind numbers of slips perpetrated either 
by themselves or by their friends — such, for 
instance, as inadvertently narrating an anecdote 
turning upon a physical peculiarity or did'ect 
possessed by some one in the company ; address- 
ing a newly married lady by her maiden name ; 
looking over an album, and making humorous 
n'liiarks on a ])hotograpli which you subsequently 
iliscove.r to be that of one of your host’s near 
ndations ; or inferlarding one’s talk with inapt 
or niispj'oiiouiiced foreign phrases. The moral 
would sc*em to be, to act and speak with circum- 
s] lection. At first, this might impose a feeling 
of restraint ; but in course of time it would 
become, an easy-fitting habit. If we were only 
a little more guarded in our conversation, much 
niiTrimeiit might be lost to the world, but at 
the same time a great deal of pain and perplexity 
would be avoided. 

DRAWING-ROOM SONGS. 

The circle of English people to whom music 
of one kind or aimther makes some appeal, is 
ra]»idly widening ; and the drawing-rooms in 
which singing and playing do not from time to 
tiiiK' form the ostensible entert.’iinnient of the 
evening, are few and far lietween. The musical 
press pours forth a never-ceasing flood of songs 
iiitemled for per formal ice on such occasions, few 
of them lasting beyond a season or two, and most 
of them revealing a very close similarity in idea 
and tri'atmerit. Such of thorn ns happen to 
attain |K)pularity trail after them a long tail of 
imitations, in which any fault or any feeble- 
ness in the original iea]>pi;ars in a more faulty 
and more enfeebled lV»rm. A composer puts 
forth a song about a dream. The times, which 
are the re\'cr.*'e of dreamy, find something 
very attractive iu dreams set to music, and the 
song is a success. Siuldenly, all the counters 
of the, music-vendors, all the canterburies, and 
all the portfolios, are given up to dream-songs. 
I ivas Vreaming : The Sfam are Dreaming ; Ah, 

I h't me Dream; Dreams of Raptwre; Can it he a 
I Dream? Dreams irithin Dreams, come in quick 
' succession one upon another. Young gentle- 
' men stand at the pianoforte and dream of a 
face that is lost for ever; and young ladies 
dream of a love that will yet be theirs ; till one 
'Would think that dreaming were either the 
j highest pleasure or the sole duty in life. 
Gradually we awake out of this luxurious state 
! of semi-somnolence, till one day a lucky com- 
I poser bethinks him of an angel 1 The times are 
I scepti{‘al ; but then', is a certain condition of 
1 liberal-minded geniality induced by melodious 
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music in which it seems not unbecoming to 
recognise, at least for art-purposes, the existence 
of these messengers from the unseen land ; and 
the song is heard far and wide. Then everybody 
begins to see angels ; an angel stands on every 
threshold, an nngel whispers in every ear, an 
angel stoops from every cloud, an angel touches 
every brow, an angel closes all tired eyes, and 
troops of those celestial beings so lill tlie ways 
of tlie world, that an onlooker becomes apt to 
ask himself whether the frivolities of the social 
evening are, not a little out of harniony with 
the solemnity of these Adsionary visitants. 

And h(*re is very iialurally suggested an(»ther 
point wurtliy of ri'inark in coiiiicction with this 
subject. Cun any person, not bidng a BingtT, 
fail to have been struck by the ciccasionally 
ludicrous (‘ontrast presented between tlie senti- 
ments ex])resMMl by a young lady in her con- 
versation, and those which she selects fur vocal 
illustration in the intervals of that conversa- 
tion 1 

I am sitting hy the side of Miss Cwendoleii 
Maitland, a girl of tAvo or three and twenty. She 
is tall, and carries her figure ]uoudly aud grace- 
fully. She, has hair of that shade of brown which 
turns into gohl when the, sun shines upon it ; and 
behind the light and deli<*ately curving fringe 
whicli shadoAvs the U2)per part of her white fore- 
head, she has bound it into a richly interwoven 
plait. Her eyes are gray no, blue -you eannot 
say Avbieh, for they are botli together aud each 
hy turns ; and lujr presence exercises oA^er me 
that fascination Avhich T always experieiua* fi-oni 
a manner that is expressive of innocent aud 
Avonianly delight in life. Her conversation, it 
is true, is a little less than all this— at least 
unless in a -itle conversation; and on the 
present occasion there, are some thirty or forty 
persons in the drawing-room. 

‘AVho is that pale gentleman,’ I have just asked 
her, ‘evidently djscu.ssing Avitli Miss THbi.sUT the 
merits of that peacock-feather hand-screen?* 

‘Ah,’ she replies, ‘you have picked out my 
cousin. You will not think it strange that he 
should look pale, poor fellow, wlien you liiai’n 
that he has cro.ssed from Ostend to-day, and has 
Bullered a landsman’s martyrdom (m the passage. 
I ought not to have told you, though, for I am 
Kure lie Avould feel your knowledge of the fact 
as a kind of humiliation. But you mii.«t hear 
of our glorious ride to-day. We hud barely got 
freely out upon the doAvns, Avhen’ — -- 

At this ])oint, while her eyes sparkled with 
the recollection of that exhilar.iting gallop on the 
springy turf, slu; Avas interrujited by the apiiroach 
ol our hosb.'ss, Avho came to ask her to sing. She 
yieldc'd Avithout ai)i)arent reluctance ; and after 
leading her to the piano, I retr(‘uted to my chair 
to listen, leaving an accomplished pianist to 
accompany her. Well — she sang a song tlie title 
of which i did not leai'ii, but Avliieli might appro- 
priately have been culled Ner>erniore. She sjiokc 
throug'liout in the first person, and she assured 
her listeners, in the most thrilling tones of her 
rich soprano voice, that the days that had been 
Avould come buck noA-'ermore — that her light of 
life was quenched — that the pale cold hand of 
Sorrow had draAvn a pall ovc-i* her, and none 
would lift it evermore — that her eyes ached with 
Avatcliing and her heart with yearning — and tliat 
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the serpent Despair had wound itself about her 
soul, and would uncoil nevermore. 

I did not knoAv what to make of it ; and when, 
as a preliminary to hearing her own judgment 
upon the sentiments she had just been expressing^ 
I thanked her for the song, she repliecl with a 
smile more sorrowless than tlie dash of a daffodil : 
‘I am glad you liked it ; it is a pretty melody ;* 
adding, ‘ and are not the Avords beautiful ? * 

T liad lint found any snlution of the problem 
which this paradox had set me, Avlien my ears 
Avere saluted Avith sounds as of a sturdy tar at 
the main hlieet, or an able-bodied seaman hauling 
on the anclior-cjibhi, A barytone A^oice, quite 
untraiiietl, but Avitb iHenty of good quality, wa* 
trolling out a ditty of niurlinespikes and tarpaulins 
ami all the 1‘uriiiture of a frigate. ; and the fiigate 
was running before the Aviiid, or beating up in 
the Aviml’s eye ; and all tlie sailors werc^ great 
riHigli manly pious fellows, Avith a kind of pride 
in an oath, and a strong leaning towards tears, 
which they dashed nut of their e3H^s Avith the 
back of their hard hands. 1 looked toAvards the 
]>iam\ and saw that the A'oice proceeded from the 
liale pa»s<‘ngt*r from Ostend ; and 1 fear that the 
eninlit)!! 1 ex })eri lanced at that mf>ment betrayed 
itself on my features, for Miss Owendolcn, 
haj)pr*ning to catch my eye as it rolled AA’onder- 
ingly round, immediately concealed her face 
behind lier fan. 

There followed a selection of quaint ]>ianoforte 
pieces by Grieg, really well render(*,d, with the 
freshness of interpretation demanded by those 
piquant conq)o6itions ; and then came Miss 
Isbistei*’s turn to sing. Miss Millicent Isbister 
Avore, daisies, and these had begun to close when, 
earlier in the evening, I had exchanged a few 
Avoids Avith her. She was but seventeen, and 
apjieared so nervous that I also began to lose 
my self-posKession ; and Avlien, in the course of 
our coiiAvrsatioii, I happened to allude, in the 
most distant and ilelicate manner, to the mar- 
riage service of the English Cliurch, the poor 
child blushed incontinently, and lier eyes looked 
anywhere but towards me. What, then, was my 
surprise when I saw her standing at the piano 
and heard her W'arbliiig — very nervously, it is 
true — in her libreless niezzo-8(»pruno voice, about 
walking beneath the light of the moon, under a 
roof of j ustling leaA’es, of burning lips pressed to 
her own, ami the passionate beat of two hearts 
iiuule one ! Again, I knew’ not what to think, and 
sought refuge from thought in the society of 
Miss Uwe.miolen and the coolness of a claret-cup 
among the jialins and azaleas. 

Although it is true that Avhole budgets of 
the tlraw'iug-room songs now current may be 
jvferi'ed to one or other of the classes above 
typilied, it w'ould be ejuite unfair to assert that 
other classes do not exist, or that there are not 
songs the individuality of Avhich exempts them 
from any bucIi classilicution. Again, there may 
occasionally be heard an aria detaclied from its 
context in some Italian or French opera ; and in 
this instance, though the senlinient is generally 
either unbounded despondency or hysterical erotic 
joy, the use of the first person is more intelligible, 
seeing that the singer is avowedly assuming the 
character of the dramatic artist, the condition 
of whose mind is usually a not unnatural outcome 
of the very exceptional situation in which the 
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librettist has thought lit to place* liim or her. 
But no such explanation as this of the iissuinp- 
tion of a character can be offered to solve the 
mystery of the almost univei*sal choice of soiijfs 
such as those above suggested ; and knowing )is 
we do the- healthy and ajlinirable natures of many 
of our friends who sing them to us for our delight, 
we cannot attribute that choice to a morbid love 
on their part for unwhoh*8ome and unnatural 
emotion. 

Perhaps n true solution of the problem would 
be more readily arrived at by considering how 
far the unfortunate conditions of Society require, 
the suppression of all emotion, and wlndher 
there cannot be traci*d in the song a r(‘-rognised 
loophole of escape from <*onversation.al re.straint. 
To a girl of an ardent and impulsive nature, 
subject to a thousand emotions for wliich Society 
offers and allows no me<lium of expression, it is 
niKpiestionablv a relief t(j Ijc able to lift nj) her 
voice, and with its full ]»ower, utter, without 
check or curb, words charged with fetding n(»t 
necessarily similar to her own, but at least of 
like depth and sulfusi'd with the same warmth 
of (’(dour. Song becomes to IjtT what it is 
to the thrush ; and as, when rc'rttraint is once 
removed, extremes are usually sought, what 
wonder if the songs s(decii‘d arc tliose that 
breathe the, most spasmodic of ra])tures, the most 
maudlin of melancholies, the most uiiatiaiiiable 
of de-sires ! 

The, above remarks have, bad reference, rather 
to the words than to the musie, and jiiurh riMuaiiis 
to be said on both these, component ]»uils (»1 the 
snug; hut this inuc,h only can here, be, added -- 
that the autliors of the words have but little lo 
conqdaiu of in the w'ork of the eomp«>sers who 
adn])t their verses to music, ; for the one saliiuil 
feature of the scuigs of our time is the fulelity 
with which the music iiilerjirets the wor<ls ; a 
condemnation or eulogy of the one im])lies in 
most cases censure or a]»probatioii of the other; 
and it would be exceedingly (lillicult to deter- 
mine in must instances wliethei’ a song in 
these days ow'es iLs popularity in larger me*usuie 
tf) the words nr to the music. lilame, wh(*re 
blame is due, for compositions of tlie, kind alri*ady 
alluded to must attach less to the composer of 
either words or music, than to the ]uib]i(*, whose 
demand is for work which it is at once easy ami 
lucrative to supply, and wdio are content With 
songs that are sung for a sejisoii heiu'ath every 
roof, and then pass out of mind, like last w'et'k’s 
newspaper. 


AMERICAN CATTLE-BRANDS. 

The publication knowm as the, Texas 
dock Journal is a literary curiosity in its 
way. At first sight, it looks like a veiy badly- 
printed child’s reading-book, with its columns 
of dingy woodcuts of cuttle and horses. On 
closer inspection, however, w^c. soon perceive 
that its alphabetical ari’angement of names and 
its ro-Nvs of woodcuts are simjily atlvertisements 
of the brands of cattle, wdth a letteipress notice, 
telling the ownership thereof. AVitliout this 
brand, or some distingnisbing mark of a like 
kind, the manager of a cattle-ranch would be 
in a very helpless condition, ami would be unable 
to pick out nis strayed or stolen property from 
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among that of bis neighbours. In winter, cattle 
belonging to different brands are sometimes 
allowed to range at will on the prairies, and so 
get mixed up wdth each otlier ; though, at the 
‘round up* or separation, wliich takes place in 
spring, if the different luirds are branded, it is a 
comparatively easy matter lor each ranch-manager 
to claim his ow'ii property. In these brand 
advertisements in the Live-stock Journal^ the 
marks or brands nr(i cut out in white on the 
dark w^oodcuts, ami are easily distinguishable. 
As a specimen of some of these brands, the cattle 
beloiigiug to 1\I. L. Martin have a large E on the 
ribs, and M on the liii>s. *l’liose of E. A. Paiikniu 
are markcMl I 'an on the hips, w'hilst initial-^, 
crosses, and rouml Os seem to be a very common 
form of marking. 


li L 1 N D, 

l)AUK--for ever dailc, I fro 
Tliioimli tins world of want and woe, 
Inqdorin" tliy sweet cliarity. 
iSLiy, Ijurrying foot ; O pity me ! 

No tnorninfr ray dispeds my nii;lit; 

I may not see the blessed light ; 

A dateless dark — a si'tiled cloorn, 

A foretaste of the coming toml). 

No gloi,\ of a seltinc snii 

Taints my heaven wln n day is done ; 

Morn, iKJon, or ev(‘ no solae»‘ l)ring ; 

Niglit blooding folds her sable wing. 

For me no moon, for me no sUxr 
Send their grec'ting fioiii afar; 

1 groj)(‘ to liiul a Iricmlly liand 
To guitlo nu! through thih uc'ary land. 

1 Jay me iloAvn in darksoim? night : 

My dj earns are of the heavi'nly light ; 

I waktj to lind that, dreams bestow 
]\Ty only comfort hero below. 

No more shall manhood’s form divine, 

Or woman’s softer beauties shine ; 
Chihlliood’s grace, dccre])it eld, 

From my sightless eyes withheld. 

The smile of joy, tlie ti*ar of woe, 

Alike to me may come ami go. 

The dear old faces ! now t-hey pass 
Unmirrored o’er my darltoned glass. 

To help the W'eary in their strife ; 

To case the hnrdcns of this life. 

No gift from me, for while 1 live, 

Alas ! I take, but cannot give. 

Dark - for ever dark, I go 
Through this world of w'ant and woo, 
Imploring thy sweet charity. 

Stay, hurrying feet ; 0 pity rne ! 
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FEIGNED INSANITY. 
Various rasoa of Bimulated madness are recoTtled 
from the time when it was feigned by Ulysses to 
avoid joining the Greek army in the expedition 
against Troy ; but in civil life, they have nearly 
all been contined to persons who have i)retcnded 
to be insane wdth the view of being acciuitted of 
crimes for which they have been charged, and 
it was on this account assumed by Gniteau 
on his trial for the assassi notion of President 
Garfield. Common soldiers and sailors have also 
simulated mental aberration, not only for the 
same object, but to escape from the service. The 
facts concerning these malingering cases are 
scattered through several medico-j)sychological 
publications, and although none appear to fimiish 
us with anything like an exhaustive account of 
them, an approximate full collection of such are 
obtainable from Bucknill and Tuk(fs Manual of 
Vsifchohfjical Medicine (fourth edition, London, 
1879); Taylor’s Medical Jurisprudence (third 
edition, London, 1883) ; Browne’s Medical Juris- 
prudence of Insanity (second American edition, San 
Francisco, 1875) ; Wharton and Stille’s Medical 
Jurisprudence (third edition, Philadelphia, 1873) ; 
and the Journal of Mental ISciemc. It is mostly 
from these publications that the following instances 
are given tt) our readers. 

In their excellent Manual of Psychological 
Medicine^ Drs Bucknill and Tukc state that ‘ all 
the features of every case of insanity form a 
consistent whole, and it recpiircs os much inteL 
ligence to conceive and to represent, os it does 
not to conceive and represent, any dramatic 
character;’ and in confirmation of this state- 
ment, they rightly add, that ‘two of the most 
perfect pictures of insanity presented to us in 
the plays of Sliakspearc arc the madness of 
Hamlet — assumed to escape the machinatiems of 
his uncle — and that of Edgar in Lear^ assumed 
to escape the persecutions of his brother. In 
both instances, however, the deception w'as prac- 
tised by educated gentlemen ; and on the authority 
of the great dramatic psychologist, it perhaps 


j may be accepted that the phenomena of insanity 
I may be feigned by a skilful actor like Hamlet 
so perfectly that no flaw can he detected in the 
rejwesentation.’ 

As it seldom happens that any hut ignorant 
people attempt to simulate intellectual derange- 
ment, and as they generally entertain the 
erroneous idea that it consists of the most violent 
and absurd conduct, and that all the conditions 
and relations of those who Buffer from it are 
entirely reversed, feigners of madness mostly 
overact or improperly play their part ; and hence 
it is that, by their various peculiarities of conduct 
and mixing different forms of insanity together, 
never met with in real mental disease, their 
deceit is soon detected. On account of the sup- 
posed violent actions, vociferations, and absurd 
language of mania, this kind of madness is 
more fretpicntly assumed than any other. Mono- 
mania is more difticult to simulate, and is easier 
to discover ; hut dementia, wdiicli consists in an 
entire cessation of intellectual power, is more 
easily feigned. As idiocy and imbecility are 
conditions of congenital deficiency which have 
existed from birth, they arc both exceedingly 
difficult to ussiinie. We are told that an acute 
observer of the peculiarities of chronic mania 
may, if he be an excellent mimic, imitate it so 
as to deceive, the most experienced medico- 
psychologist. It is also very diffieiilt to ascertain 
whether a person who pretmds to be insane is 
BO or not, if he is continually passive and 
obstinately silent ; but to succeed in this attempt, 
the impostor must have a very rare strength of 
will and patience, and the mental strain required 
to be undergone for this purpose is immense, and 
almost intolerable, as tlie dramatic powers of 
such a simulator must often for weeks at a time 
be kept on the stretch, in the faitliful repre- 
sentation of manners and modes of thought far 
more difficult to indicate than those which are 
shown on the Rtage of a theatre. In the last 
edition of Taylor’s Medical Jurisprudence (1883X 
w'e arc told that ‘in real insanity a person will 
not admit that he is insane ; in the feigned 
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state, all his attempts are directed to make people 
believe that he is uiud.* Thus, it is stated that, in 
a case that occurred in Edinburgh some years ago, 
as it was doubtful whether an individual was 
simulating madness or not, those who had charge 
of him in prison were quite convinced, from his 
clear statements and coherence, that he was per- 
fectly sane, and that his strange conduct was 
merely eccentricity, or feigned attempts to act 
mental derangement. There was no doubt, how- 
ever, that he was insane, although he made despe- 
rate attempts, to convince the court that he was 
not, and made very clear and quick observations 
upon the testimony of medical men against his 
sanity ; and when one leading medico-psychologist 
said that he thought him entirely unable to give 
information to counsel and agents for conducting 
his defence, he instantly said : ‘ Then why do you 
advise me to apply to and see counsel and agents?* 
Dr Laurent, in the A9imles d^llycjibne (18G6), says 
that persons who have for some days or weeks 
pretended thiit they were mad, have in the end 
really become so. In support of the assertion, he 
quotes the case of two sailors- who in a very suc- 
cessful manner had for a short time simulated 
mental alienation, to escape imprisonment ; but 
ultimately they became insane. 

In the Allyemcind Zeitschrift fur Psycliialrie for 
December 1855, Dr Snell states that at the House 
of Correction at Eberhach, a prisoner cndcavoiu'cd 
for some years to escape punishment by feigning 
madness. He would not work. He danced round 
his cell, sang unconnected words and melodies, 
and made a peculiar booming sound. To any one 
who went into his cell, he put on a forced stupid 
look, and glanced at people sideways, hut gene- 
rally fixed his eyes on the floor or on the wall. 
He either gave no replies to questions, or entirely 
wrong answers, nor would he recognise the people 
he constantly saw. This is a renmrkable instance 
of a simulator greatly overacting the part of a 
madman. At the Lewes winter assizes, a prisoner 
sentenced to fifteen years* transportation for 
burglary, after being committed to jail, deceived 
three of the visiting magistrates and two medical 
men by feigning insanity ; and a cevtificjite was 
about to be signed for his removal as a supposed 
lunatic, when his imposture was discovered by 
his making a confidant of one of liis fellow- 
prisoners. He hod previously been sentenced to | 
ten years* transportation for robbery at Leicester ; 
and on being sent to Millbank prison, he deceiveil 
the medical officers there by pretending to be 
insane, so that they certified him to he such ; and 
ho was taken to Bethlehem Hospital, commonly 
called Bedlam, where he stayed two years, and 
then received a ticket-of-leave. A case is men- 
tioned, in the Jmrml of MentakScience for Octo- 
ber 1881, by Dr Robertson, Physician to the City ' 
Piu*ochial Asylum and Hospital, Glasgow, of a 
Thomas Dolan, who was tried for the murder 
of Edward Devine at Glasgow in July 1880. 
After his arrest, the prisoner feigned insanity 
for about four months, and then confessed, 
the day before his trial, to Drs Robertson and 
Yellowlees, that he had been assuming mad- 


ness. As the jury returned a verdict of culpable 
homicide in the terms of the prisoner’s confession, 
he was sentenced to fifteen years* penal servitude. 
Dr Robertson properly adds, that ‘it is satisfactory 
to think that tne prisoner’s attempt at imposition 
was exposed. Had it been successful, there would 
I have been a serious miscarriage of justice, and 
other criminals would have been encouraged to 
practise similar deception in future cases.* 

We are told that epilepsy, which is sometimes 
connected with insanity, can he, and is imitated, 
and that beggars live by fits ; one detected in 
this deceit confessing that he had been taught the 
trick by his father, who had studied the symptoms 
in a book. A case of well-simulated epilepsy is 
mentioned by Lcgrand du Saulle. That great 
French psychological physician, Esnuirol, boasted 
that no cunning could prevent him from detecting 
n case of assumed epilepsy. One of his pupils 
shortly afterwards fell suddenly, was convulsed, 
and presented all the severer symptoms of this 
disease. Esquirol, looking with deep anxiety, 
turned to those around, sjiying : ‘ Ah, poor boy ; 
he is an epileptic.* His pupil then sprang to liis 
feet, crying: ‘You see, my master, that we can 
simulate an attack of epilepsy.* That feigner was 
Calnuel, the greatest authority upon generiil 
paralysis. Sailors who prefer deck-work to going 
aloft frequently simulate this disease. An exam- 
ination of the hands, however, during the seizure 
is generally a true test whether it is real or not, 
i\s the thumb of the real epileptic is invariably 
held down into the palm by the other fingers. 
A practised cur should also he able to distinguish 
the peculiar scream which always accompanies 
the seizure. Mr Wharton, the famous American 
writer upon medical jurisprudence, states that at 
a recent Geiman trial, the parents of two young 
girls, one eleven and the other fifteen, claimed 
public relief on account of the children being 
subject to epileptic fits. For a long time, they 
were under close medical examination, and even 
received into a hospital, where they were under 
continual notice. The elder girl was affected by 
this disease in its worst shape, being prostrated 
by convulsive attacks of extraordinary violence, 
which afterwards left her in a state of absolute 
exhaustion. As suspicion was roused respecting 
the sincerity of these patients, one of the officers 
at the hospital, much against the objections of the 
medical attendants, threatened the elder of the 
two with severe discipline if she had another fit. 
The threat was successful, as no fit was I'epeated ; 
and the children confessed that, to excite sym- 
pathy and obtain money, they had simulated this 
disease. 

Several rules have been given by mcdico- 
psychologists for the discovery of feigned insanity. 
One is, that in real mental aberration, there is 
generally some probable cause for such, but not 
in that which is simulated ; and that, while the 
former is always sudden, the latter is seldom so. 
Schurmayer, in his Theorctico-practical Com- 
pendium of Forensic Medicine, says that ‘close 
attention should be first directed to the entire 
exterior of the subject — his posture, his motions, 
his gestures, his eyes, his w'ords, his intonation, 
and above all, the first impression produced upon 
his mind by the appearance of the physician. 
What most distinctly characterises a mental disease, 
and is never misunderstood by a skilful physician, 
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is the physiognomy of such a patient The eye 
of a madman is the mirror of his souL He lacks 
the calm, unobstructed gaze peculiar to the sane, 
untouched by passion or excitement* Heinroth, 
another eminent German psychologist, in his 
System of Judicial Forensic Medicine, also states, 
in coniirmation of the above statement, that * the 
cunning leer of a lunatic, the savage glare of a 
maniac, the lack-lustre eyes of a splenetic, or the 
meaningless store of an imbecile, cannot be 
counterfeited.* 

Great reliance is placed by all psychological 
physicians upon the physiognomy ot the insane, 
which cannot be simulated, and which, in 
the absence of sleep, is genemlly character- 
istic of intellectual derangement, and is not 
observed in the impostor. The violence of a 
maniac continues whether ho is alone or not ; 
while the feigner only pretends to be insane when 
he thinks he is watched ; thereforti, by isolating 
and continually looking at him when he thinks 
he is not observed, his deceit may soon be dis- 
covered. Dr Conolly, late resident physician at 
the county of Middlesex Lunatic Asylum at 
Han well, and who is said to have done more 
than any other medical man in this country for 
the reformed treatment of the insane, says that 
he can hardly imagine a case of feigned madness 
which would elude an efficient system of obser- 
vation. Again, a person sullering from acute 
mania is furious both day and night, and sleeps 
but little, and very unsoundly ; hut a simulator 
of this disease sleeps from exhaustion as well as 
a healthy person. 

Threats of corporal punishment have proved 
successful in the discovery of pretended mental 
aberration ; but the administration of medicine 
is more justifiable, and is likely to be more 
efficient for this purpose, though there are few 
cases of imitated nituliiess which require this for 
its detection ; hut a • dose of opium may occa- 
sionally hasten the discovery, if sufficient means 
of patiently watching the suspected simulator 
are not available. Chloroform has recently been 
used in France for determining real from feigned 
insanity, as it is thought that during the intoxi- 
cation produced by this drug, a real maniac will 
continue to rave on the subject of his delusions, 
and that one assuming tliis character will be 
overcome by its influence, and therefore his deceit 
will be manifest ; but Drs Buckuill and Tuke 
entertain doubts upon both these points, and 
state, in their Manual of Psychological Medicine^ 
that they had ‘verified by repeated experiments 
that a real maniac under the influence of chloro- 
form, administered to a degree short of producing 
coma, will sometimes, under its transitory influ- 
ence, become tranciuil and docile.* 

The main reason ivhy there appear to have 
been so many successful imitations of insanity 
on the one hand, and why simulators of such 
have not been detected more frequently, or sooner 
than they have been, is owing to the very deficient 
knowledge which the majority of our medical 
men possess of insanity. This disadvantage is 
forcibly pointed out by Dr Blandford and other 
eminent medico-psychologists, in their evidence 
before the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons on the Lunacy Laws in 1877, and also 
in the Lanut in 1879, which states that ‘it is 
impossible to assume the existence of any special 


competency to detennino the difficult question 
of sanity or insanity on the part of medical 
men generally ; * and that the testimony of an 
unskilled certifier of insanity ‘is not simply use- 
less, but a delusion and a snare.* The cause of 
this deplorable lack of psychological knowledge 
by the medical professiem is owing to the want 
of a good system of clinical lectures upon mental 
disease in the wards of lunatic asylums, and the 
fact that insanity is not a compulsory subject for 
examination by any of the medical corporations. 
We are glail, however, to notice that the- University 
of London, and the Royal College of Physicians 
of London, liave given a little encouragement for 
the study of this disease by those who seek 
diplomas fix)m these bodies ; but little result 
appears to have been gained by this step. At 
the annual meeting of the Medico-Psychological 
Association in 1879, it was unanimously resolved 
that ‘ tills Association petition the General Medical 
Council to have mental diseases made a subject of 
examination for all degrt‘es and licenses in medi- 
cine in the United Kingdom.* Lord Shaftesbury 
and Mr Wilkes, two of tlie Lunacy Commissioners 
for England and Wales, in their testimony before 
the Select Committee just 1 ‘eferred to, expressed 
their opinions in favour of clinical lectures being 
given to medical stiidents upon insanity ; while Dr 
.1. Crichton Browne, one of the Lord Chancellors 
Visitors in Lunacy, told this Committee that he 
thought ‘it would be a great improvement if it 
were made compulsory upon medical men to 
obtain some training in lunacy during their 
medical education.* 

It is to be hoped that the important statements 
we have mentioned, and numerous others of a like 
kind, will soon cause proper means to be adopted 
materially to increase the knowledge of insanity 
among our medical men generally, so os to render 
them far more competent to discharge the impor- 
tant duticis and responsibilities inti'ustcd to them 
in connection with this malady. 

ONE FALSE, BOTH FAIR; 

OR, A HARD KNOT. 

CHAri’ER XLII.— FORGIVENESS. 

The servants at Castel Vawr had work enough 
to do, and matter enough to fill their puzzl^ 
minds to overflowing, on the eventful morning 
of the interrupted marriage. When bewildered 
Lady Barbara returned home from the church 
with ilie half-iinconscious bride, she found an 
urgent telegram awaiting her. It was a happy 
thought on the part of Sir Pagan Carew to send 
that telegram. It simply announced the early 
arrival, per such-and-such a train, of himself and 
his sister, and requested that a carriage might be 
in waiting at the station. Lady Barbara frowned ; 
but she had lier ii*on nerves under strong control, 
and she gave orders as distinctly os one of the 
Great Frederick’s highly trained officers might 
have done, had that wm-crushing monarch com- 
manded him to make the necessary arrangement 
for his own military execution and unceremonious 
funeroL 

‘It is Sir Papan— Sir Pagan Carew — and Her 
Ladyship, his sister, whom you are to wtdt for 
at the station/ she sold, in her auaterest tone. 
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Slie could not bring lierself to tell the liveried 
Berving-man that it wns his true mistress, the 
gi^niiine Marchioness of Leominster, who was to 
be conveyed to Castel Vuwr in lier own carriage ; 
but servants know far more than we tell them, 
and the respectful ‘Yes, My Lady,* of the man 
addressed, meant more than mere mechanical 
obedience. 

Within the castle, for a time, something like 
anarchy reigned. The best drilled household, 
like the best drilled regiment, is capable of being 
disorganised by violent ^excitement ; and then, 
too, tlie mansion contained many who w^ere not 
servants, hut decorators, assistant-cooks and pastry- 
cooks, artificers in fireworks, ilorists— all called in 
to be useful in th(‘, fcistivitics. There was much 
disappointment. There "was even more of curi- 
osity. The few digiiincJ guests — Duke and 
Duchess, the Marfpiis, the Bishop, with excited 
Lord Putney, and grim Lady Barbara— were shut 
lip in the Painted Jioom, in Foleiiiii conclave with 
Mr Poiitifex, who alone held the key of the 
enigma. The lawy(*r, of course, had to relate, 
as guardedly as professional etiquette an<l a sense I 
of duty (lic,tate(l, thii real history of the great 
Leominster case — to s<*t down, terstd}’', the pi-oofs 
that had caused his client’s cause to colla])se like 
a hurst bubl)h> ; and to make clear to ])rejudieed 
minds ami dull wits bow very comidete was the 
solution of the mystery. But Mr Pontifex found 
his task unexpectexlly eas}’-. ^Phe guilt-stricken 
demeanour, tlie utter prostration, of the hapless 
bride, had doue more to damage her cause in 
popular estimation than the most cogent argu- 
ments and the most convincing array of witnesses 
could have done. 

‘ It has been very mueb on your account. Lord 
Putney, that I ventured on a step so unusual, so 
distressing, but bo necessaiy,* said the little 
lawyer. 

And Lord Putney, wu'th real tears in his 
wrinkled old eyes, and looking as though by art 
magic be had aged a score of years within two 
liours, hut still tap]ung the invaluable enamelled 
snuff-box that bad been a gift from royalty, 
stammered out that he was ‘ mons’ous obliged * to 
Mr Pontifex. He was the first to depart from 
the castle w’liere he had thought, with a lovely 
young wife on his padded arm, to reign as master ; I 
first to the liospiteblc mansion of Sir ’J'imothy, | 
and then, as soon as possible, to his bachelor abode 
in deserted London. Bishop, Marquis, Duke, and 
Duchess, were all busy with their preparations 
fur a start. 

Meanwhile, the unhappy bride remained in 
the fieclusion of her own splendidly furnished, 
suite of apartments, os Lady Barbara bad left 
her. There is a well-spring of womanly kind- 
ness towards another weeping woman, which it 
takes a strong motive, such os hitter personal 
jealousy or a sharp sense of wrong, to dry up. 
In Lady Barbara’s instance it W{is a sharp sense 
of wron". She, who piqued herself on her 
wisdom, liad been cruelly deceived. She had 
been ^jaraded before the whole country-side as 
the friend and partisan of a proved impostor. 
For she, with feminine intuition, had not waited 
for Mr Pontifex to tell his tale, before her mind 
was made up. The conduct of the bride wtia 
to her fancy as complete a confession, before the 
lawyer ipokc, os over penitent uttered, with or 


without the stimulus of rack or thumbscrew. So, 
when she brought her almost helpless charge 
back to Castel Vawr, she left her to the care 
of servants. ‘Your women will look to your 
comfort,* she said coldly, os she withdrew. 

Presently — it was not very long, by the mere 
prosaic moasui^ment of hours and minutes, but 
it seemed an age to those wlio waited — there came 
the d(‘-ep roll of the expected carriage, and the 
clash of hoofs and spurning of gravel, as the 
foam-llecked horses stopped in front of the stately 
main entrance of Castel Vawr. There was Sir 
Pagfin, apologetic and uncomfortable ; and there, 
in her plain black garb, was the lovely young 
Marchioness, the rightful sovereign, come back 
from unjust exile, from loneliness, suffering, 
suspicion undeserved, to take possession of her 
own. But there was no sparkle of triumph in 
those pure, clear eyes ; no pride in the sad 
smile with which Clare of Leominster acknow- 
ledged the gi’cetings of the obsequious servants, 
drawn up in double file to welcome their real 
mistres'^. 

‘My sister — where is my sister?* — that was all 
she said. 

And when crtistfallen Lady Barbara came 
almost penitentially to meet her and to crave 
her forgiveness for a great injury unwittingly 
doue ; and when the present Marquis, who alone, 
of privilegt'd wedding-guests, lingered for a while, 
came up to say some good-natured words, Clare’s 
answer to both of these loftily placed personages 
was such as became her. ‘ I thank you for your 
kind wiu'ds, my lord,’ she said gracefully to 
the Marciuis, who coidd never forget that he had 
been Dolly Montgomery ; ‘and 1 nope, some day, 
we may be friends. At anyrate, on my side, as 
on yours, 1 am sure there is no feeling which is 
not ii’iendly.* 

To Lady Barbara she simply said : ‘ Do not, 
I beg of you, take it so much to lieart. I never, 
Lady Barbara, looked on you as really my enemy. 
You stooil for the right, as matte-rs seemed. But 
now, forgive me, 1 can have but one thought — 
my sister.* 

‘ Poor thing — ^poor thing ! I hope, Lady 
Leominster, you will consider,* stammered out 
the kind, fat, blundering Marquis, reddening to 
the roots of liis dyed hair, in a majiner that 
made even rough Sir Pagan, spetichless in the 
background, feel himself a Stoic and a man of 
the world in comparison. Very soft-hearted was 
weak Dolly Montgomery, and yet so shy, that 
it had caused him a painful effort to intercede 
for the ofl'ender. He had done his duty, however ; 
and it was with a sense of relief that he turned 
upon Sir Pagan, whom he had met in many a 
resort of London men, and told the baronet first 
that he was awfully glad, and then that he was 
awfully sorry, and in fact was glibly incoherent 
But Sir Pagan understood him perfectly well. 

‘Your sister, Lady Leominster, is up-stairs,* 
replied Lady Barbiua, with extra stiffness. ‘In 
bringing her hack — overcome as she was by 
emotion, due to her sin having found her out — 
from the church which her presence disgraced, 
I felt that my acquaintance with Miss Cora 
Cart?w closed. In your hands I leave her; for, 
under present circumstances, even with your 
Ladyship’s permission, Castel Vawr could be no 
longer a home for me. Preparations, then, for 
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my departure have already commenced. As for 
your miserable sister ’ 

‘ Miserable, yes ; unhappy, yes. But spare me 
words of blame, wliere she is concerned, I pray 
you. Lady Barbara,* answered Clare gently, but 
proudly. * Be sure that she, poor thing, suffers the 
most. It is not for us to break a bruised reed.* 

Then the eyes of Lady Barbara, imperious eyes, 
angry, exacting, met those pure steadfast ones of 
Clare, Marchioness of Leominster, gentle, gnod, 
and merciful, in that hour of sudden success, that 
intoxicates so many with the fierce thrill and 
passion of triumph, but which merely served to 
show the girl*s noble nature at its best. In her 
seemed realised some of the highest ntti'ibiitcs of 
the chivalrous race from which she sprang— that 
tenderness to a worn-out servant, an old horse, 
an old hound, a feeble falcon tliat could hawk no 
more, that the decayed House she sprang from 
had been noted for of old. And as with con- 
sideration for a disabled retainer or a dumb 
friend past his work, so was it with open foes. 
More than one knight of the Caiews, victorious 
after a sharp struggle, had lield up his lance in 
the Hush of the pursuit, and bidden his men, hot 
in cliase after the runaways, ‘spare Christian 
blood, and let the poor knaves go free.’ 

Laily Bai'bara was of another mould. The 
lex talionis 'whs dear to h(*r, and she had some- 
what of Draco’s austere spirit about her. She did 
like the sinner to suffer for his sin. The haughty 
fijjinster would have made a pattern squaw of the 
Sioux or the Comanches, always ready to inflict 
inexorably, or to endure uulliiichiugly, the tor- 
tures of the stake ; nor did she see why culprits 
should not pay their penalty, richly deserved. 
But, somehow, she understood that in (Hare she 
had met with a nature superior to her own ; and, 
with a few confused words, she gave w'ay to the 
new mistress of Castel Vawr. 

Clare went to her sister. It was no easy matter 
to reach her. The unhappy pseudo-Marchioness 
retained enough of authority to enable her to 
deny admission to the apartments which slie still 
occupied. For a time tlie trembling Avomen wlio 
guarded her door kept to their post. ‘ Her Lady- 
ship’s orders — please, My Lady,’ they repeated, 
with the instinct of long-practised obedience. 
But, after one or two repulses, Clare put them 
aside, gently but jfirmly. She went in, alone, 
through the pretty rooms, to where lier cunquered 
rival, in her last stronghold, awaited the dreaded 
coming of the sister whom she had injured, and 
who was now to be her judge. The bride-elect 
lay on her bed — her pale, tear-stained face half- 
hidden by the curtains, that were partly drawn, 
still in her bridal finery, a heap, os it were, of 
glimmering whiteness and Hashing gems, cost 
recklessly down — in an attitude of despair. A 
bright fire of crackling logs burned in front of 
the bed, and by its light — for already clouds were 
dimming the fitful sunbeams of the short wintry 
day — the famous diamonds of the House of 
Leominster, stones that hod a history, shone like 
stars on the head, the bosom, the slender arms, 
of the vanquished usurper, whose air of utter pros- 
tratiou seemed the more complete because of its 
contrast with the splendour of her wedding-array, 

* I said 1 would not see vou — I gave orders that 
1 should not be disturbed,^ she said sullenly. 

‘ I had to force my way to you,’ answered the 
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silvery tones of Clare, as she bent over the bed. 

‘ I am at home now, you know, Cora, dear ; and 
it is for me to insist,’ she added, half playliilly, 
lialf tearfully, as she tried to take one of the 
bride’s cold hands in hers. 

llesentfully, her sister pushed her hack. ‘How 
you must hate me ! ’ slie cried out shrilly, as she 
raised her head, and looked with wild eyes at the 
intruder, like a huiitecl animal driven to bay. 

‘ J Imte you, dear sister ! Clare hate Cora — ^her 
other self, the dear one that grew up at her side, 
when we two were poor neglected young things, 
after our mother died, in our Devon home ! * said 
tile sweet, kind voice ; and, somehow, the girl 
who lay upon the bed, gorgeous in lier bridal 
attire, winced at every soft word as at a blow. 

‘You — must hate me— as I deserve!’ she said, 
sinking batik anti trying — so it seemed — to hide 
her face among the pillows. 

* Believe me, my own sister, Cora dear, I loved 
you throughout, anti in s])itc of all,’ went on the 
Marchioness. Nor even when, in that memorable 
interview in Leoininsler House, she had appealed 
in vain to her usurping sister’s better nature, had 
there been such pathos and such music in her 
voice — never had she pleaded before as she pleaded 
now— now, when all were won over to licr side, 
now in the liour of success. ‘Hatl it not been 

for Wilfred’s sake But never mind that 

now. Come, (^>ra, let all be forgotten and for- 
given. Tjct us kiss and be friends I It has been 
a dreadful dream — a painful time. Poor Clare 
has been very sad and very lonely ; nor have you, 
dear, been happy, I am sure ; but now 1 have 
come liome it will be all right, and wo two shall 
be loving sisters, as bciforc, and ’ 

*Ts it possible!’ cried the girl, looking up, and 
thrusting back from her temples tlie dishevelled 
gold of her hair. ‘Can you forgive me even 
that — or are you mocking me 'i ’ Her eyes, 
swimming in ti'ars, met those eyes of Clare’s, j 
which might liave been tlie eyes of an angel, | 
glorious, merciful, looking down upon her ; and 
for the first time, her heart, warped, but not 
harclened, was touched. She hid her face. — 

‘ Clare, Clare ! ’ she broke out passionately, ‘ I 
was wicked, I was mad — a false sister, a fickle 
friend ! All that may now he said of me is tnie, 
and I acknowledge the great wrong I did you. 
But it was because I w^as weak, and let myself 
be lured on by the persuasions of that French 
temjitress, of the wily intriguer, who first whis- 
pered in my ear how easy would success be, 
and how great the prize to be won. But, sister, 
your wretched Cora has been punislied already. 
Indeed, indeed, 1 have rcpcnttnl, ever since, of 
^that wickedness. I was too bucklered in my 
stubborn pride — we Carews are proud — and too 
much ashamed, to own the truth, often as I longed 
to tell it Often and often, in the stillness of 
the night, “ Oh, would that I ha<l never done it ! ” 
has been my cry, as it might have been that of 
a lost spirit I felt like one. I did. not dare 
to pray. And yet, 1 was obstinate in niy evil 
path. Never, I fear, should I have had the 
grace to own the truth ; but now I am glad — 
yes, sister, glad, that the mask is tom on, and 
niy sin has found me out, and men know mo 
for the hateful thing I am ! And— and I will 
go away, and not be a sorrow or disgrace to those 
who bear my name, any more.’ 
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Very gently, soothingly, and with infinite noise, gradually growing louder, till it resembles a 
btience — such patience as love alone confers — number of heavily laden wains crushing down the 
r nobler sister calmed, with kisses and tender stones on a roughly metalled road. The house 


E atience — such patience as love alone confers — 
er nobler sister calmed, with kisses and tender 
words, the passionate sorrow of the wild and 
wayward girl. * All is forgiven ; let all be 
forgotten, and let us two be os before. Come, 
Cora, dear — for old Clare’s sake 1 * 

And at last the frantic outburst of grief and 
self-upbraiding was hushed ; and, calling her 
women, and Teavin|; them to disrobe her, Clare 
left her unhappy sister, broken in spirit indeed, 
but not utterly desperate, now that the dreaded 
meeting had taken place. And then the Marquis 
went, and even Lady Barbara departed, and only 
Mr Pontifex and Sir Pagan stayed on with the 
sisters at Castel Yawr. 


THE GREAT EARTHQUAKE OF 
PORT-ROYAL. 

One of the moat common popular ideas con- 
nected with Jamaica is, that it is periodically 
affiicted with earthquakes and hurricanes, whose 
ravages are of the most appalling character, and 
on tne most eic tensive scale. To this absurd 
impression the Creoles have themselves in some 
degree contributed ; fur having once been visited 
with one of the most severe earthquakes on record 
— that which destroyed the flourishing town of 
Port-Royal in 1692 — and having sulYered on the 
28th of August 1712 and the same day in 1722, 
from an unusually destructive hurricane, they 
continued for more than a hundred and fifty 
years to impress these facts upon the public 
mind, by observing the anniversaries of these 
two disastrous events as solemn fiists. It was 
not till 1867 that the obligatory observance of 
these anniversaries was rendered permissive by 
the legislature. 

But if earthquakes arc not so common in 
Jamaica, or indeed in any of the West India 
islands, os to cause that normal dread of them 
which prevails in Peru and some other countries, 
their occurrence is still a Fuffic-iently ordinary 
event to justify the alteration of the well-known 
supplication in the litany in all the Anglican 
churches throughout the colony into, ‘ From 
earthquake, lightning, and tempest, good Lord, 
deliver us ! * One, two, or pernaps three, take 
place annually ; and if unusually severe, a kitchen 
chimney may be thrown clown, or an ill-con- 
structed wall of an outside building slightly 
cracked. But accidents are extremely rare ; and 
beyond a notice of a few lines in a local paper 
the following day, the earthquake is forgotten 
almost 08 soon os it is over. 

No one, however, who has once experienced 
a sharp shock of carthcuiake, will desire its more 
frequent recurrence. For the most part, these 
shocks occur during the night ; anti wliether it is 
that the silence and solemnity of the hour contri- 
bute to the unpleasantness of the sensations which 
they produce, their cfiect upon all living things 
is of tlie most painful and awe-inspiring descrip- 
tion. Just before an earthquake happens, an 
indescribable stillness, easily recognisaole by an 
experienced observer, seems to fall upon nature. 
The very wind appears to hold its breath, and 
with the rest of creation, animate and inani- 
mate, to wait in terror for the approaching con- 
vulsion. Then comes a low ana deep rolling 


stones on a roughly metalled road. The house 
begins to rock ; doors fly open, crockery rattles, 
furniture is moved from its place ; and a feeline 
of the most abject and utter powerlessness and 
insignificance seizes one, which is closely allied 
to fear, and which is apparently shared by the 
lower animals os well os by mankind. In a 
momcht all is over ; and then, as by a sudden 
impulse, dogs begin to bark, cocks to crow, horses 
to neigh, and cattle to low ; and you spring from 
your bed, probably to discover that you are 
feeling very sick, headachy, and uncomfortable. 
Creoles say that the first shock of an earthquake 
seldom docs damage. It is the succeeding ones 
which they fear. The remark appears to derive 
confirmation from the story of the great earth- 
quake which reduced Port-ltoyal to ruins. 

Towards the end of the seventeenth century, 
Port-Royal was the principal town in Jamaica, 
and for a place of its size, probably the richest 
spot in the world at the time. Spanish-Towii — or 
as it was then called, St Jago cle la Vega — had 
ceased to be the capital. As for Kingston, it was 
but a petty village ; and the now populous plains 
of Liguanea were barren and bare — covered with 
wild ‘ bush,* with a few negro huts dotted about 
over the wide expanse of scrub and grass, with 
here and there clumps of cedar and other timber- 
trees, of which no traces now remain. 

Port- Royal was founded in 1657 by General 
Brayne, and was at first known by the name of 
Point Cagway or Caguo, a corruption probably of 
carragua, the Indian name of the corato or great 
aloe, whi(th overspreads the adjacent Salt-Pan llill. 
The little promontory on which the town was built 
resembled the figure of a scorpion. Between 
its two nntennm lay its noble harbour, in which 
a tlioiisand tall sliijjs might, except in hurri- 
canes, ride in safety. Its rise had been as rapid 
as had been the fall of its great rival St Jago de 
la Vega. In 1601, when it was visited by Captain 
Hickeringill, its sandy bay was covered with 
only about five hundred houses. In 1672 the 
numbtir of residences had increased to eight hun- 
dred and fifty. In 1673 its population was esti- 
mated at nineteen hundred and seventy-seven 
souls, of which tliree hundred and twelve were 
negroes, and the remainder were whites. Twenty 
years later, when it was at the height of its 
prosperity, the number of its houses was calculated 
at two thousand, and its population had increased 
to three thousand five hundred. 

Yet the town possessed few natural advantages. 
It had neither earth, wood, nor water. Very 
little of it could boast of even a solid foundation ; 
the greater part of it being built on sand. The 
spit of land on which it stood was joined on to 
tne coral reef of the Palisades by a mere ridge of 
the same unstable inateriaL Yet on this shifting 
basis, enlarged and strengthened bv piles and 
wharfs driven into the beach, stood tne larger 
portion of the town. Here were the principal 
streets, the King’s House, where the Governor 
resided, the school, the church, and the Navy 
Yai'd. Here stood three of the forts which guarded 
it. With the exception of Fort Charles and a 
few of the houses on' the southern side, which 
were built on a rock, all rested on the same 
uncertain foundation. 
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Jamaica was very proud of Port-Royal in those 
days. Its houses were sound, substantial buildings, 
built of brick, and as high as the houses of London 
were at the same period. Its principal fort 
carried sixty pieces of ordnance, * as gooa os any 
that London could afford.* It exported ginger 
annotto, cacao, cotton, pimento, fustic, mahogany, 
and lignum vitse ; and the bulk of its population I 
consisted of a moneyed, or at least a money- 
making class — merchants, tavern-keepers, vintners, 
and ‘ retailers of punch.* The last formed an 
unusually large body. Their shops were much j 
frequented by the Spaniards ; and they ivere 
under the especial patronage of the buccaneers, 
who at that time swarmed in the island. The 
old Histories are full of not very edifying stories 
of the orgies which used to take place in 
these close and filthy haunts. One man is 
reported to have spent in one of them seven 
hundred and fifty pounds sterling in a month. 
After the town was reduced to ruins, there were 
not wanting those who attributed to these dis- 
orderly houses the calamity which had swallowed 
up the innocent with the guilty. 

The 7th of June 1692 was a hot, clear, sunshiny 
day. Scarcely a cloud was to be seen, and not 
a breath of air relieved the intensity of the heat. 
About twenty minutes to twelve, a very slight 
trembling of the ground was perceived, which 
was at once recognised os a sliocK of earthquake. 
A second shock, stronger than the preceding, 
accompanied with a hollow rumbling noise, 
immediately succeeded, followed almost without a 
moment’s cessation by a third, which lasted about 
a minute. In two minutes from the commence- 
ment of the first shock, the city was in ruins. 
All the principal streets — which were next to the 
water — sunk at once, and with them the people 
who were on them. A high rolling wave closed 
over them, and in an instant, sixteen hundred 
human beings — amongst them the Attoniey- 
general, the Provost-marshal, and the Lord- 
secretary — found a grave. Incredible os it may 
almost appear, one of those who thus descended 
into the pit was permitted to return to the land 
of the living. Tliis was Louis Galdy, a French- 
man. Swaflowed up by the second shock, he 
was by the third thrown into the sea, where he 
saved himself by swimming until a boat took 
him up. He lived for forty-four years after- 
wards ; becoming a member of the House of 
Assembly, and subsequently Churchwarden for 
Port-RoyaL He was buried at Green Bay, 
adjoining the Apostle’s Battery ; and there, 
on his tombstone, on a white marble slab, 
bearing his arms, with the motto, ‘Dicu sur 
tout,* is still to be read the following inscription, 
which gives the particulars of his miraculous 
escape : * Here lies the body of Louis Galdy, 
Esquire, who departed this life at Port-Royal, the 
22a December 1736, aged eighty. He was born 
at Montpellier, in France ; but left that countrv 
for his religion, and came to settle in this island, 
where he was swallowed up in the great earth- 
quake in the year 1692, and, by the providence 
of God, was by another shock thrown into the 
sea, and miraculously saved by swimming until 
a boat took him up. He lived many years after, 
in great reputation, beloved by all who knew 
him, and much lamented at his death.* 

The bank of sand which reached from the fort 


to the Palisades was submerged along its whole 
length. Some of the streets were Lud several 
fathoms under water, and the sea rose as high os 
the upper stories of the houses which remained. 
It was supposed that the weight of so many brick 
houses contributed to their downfall ; for — as was 
also observed in the great earth(make which 
ravaged Syracuse and other towns in Sicily in the 
following year — the ground gave way as far as the 
houses rested on a sandy foundation, and no 
farther. 

The sea was no less agitated than the land. 
The harbour presented all the appearance of a 
storm. Huge waves rolling on to the shore, 
snapped the cables of large ships, drove some of 
them from their moorings, and upset others. The 
Swan frigate, which was lying oy the wharf to 
careen, was driven over the tops of the highest 
houses, and was thus providentially the means of 
saving some hundreds of the inhabitants. Dead 
bodies covered the surf, and for days and weeks 
afterwards floated up into Kingston liarbour, 
or were found strewed along the coast. 

Fortunately for us, we possess in two letters, 
written by the then Rector of Port-Royal, one of 
the most graphic and at the same time touching 
accounts of this dreadful catastrophe. 

‘ On Wednesday the 7th,* he writes on the 22d 
June 1692, to a friend, ‘I had been at prayers, 
which I did every day since- I was Rector of 
Port-Royal, to keep up some show of religion 
amongst a most ungodly and debauched people, 
and was gone to a place near the church where 
merchants used to meet, and where the President 
of the Council then was. To this gentleman*s 
friendship, under the direction of the gracious and 
over-ruling will of Providence, I ascribe my own 
happy and miraculous escape, for by pressing 
instances I was prevailed upon to decline an 
invitation which I had before accepted, to dine 
with [a gentleman] whose house upon the first 
concussion sank into the sea, and with it his wife, 
his children, himself, and all the guests who were 
with him — every soul perished in this general, 
this dreadful devastation ! Had I been of the 
number of bis guests, my fate had been involved 
in theirs. But to return. We had scarce dined 
at the President’s, before I began to feel the earth 
heave and roll under me. Said I: “Lord, sir! 
wliat ’s this ? *’ He replied composedly : “ It is 
an earthquake ; be not afraid ; it will soon be 
over ! ** But it increased ; and we heard the 
church* and tower fall, upon which we ran to 
save our lives. I quickly lost him, and made 
towards Morgan’s Fort, wliich, being a wide, open 
place, I thought to be there secure from the 
falling houses ; but as I made towards i^ I saw 
the earth open and swallow up a multitude of 
people, and the sea mounting in upon us over 
the fortification. I then laid aside all hope of 
escaping, and resolved to make towards my own 
lodgings, there to meet death in as good a posture 
as I could. From the place where I was forced 
to cross through two or three very narrow streets, 
the houses and walls fell on each side of me. 
Some of the bricks came rolling over my feet^ 
hut never hurt me. When I came to my lodgings, 
I Wnd all things in the order I left them. I 

* Tho cracked bell of the church of old Port-Royal is 
stiU preserved in the Public Museum, Kingston. 
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then went to the balcony, to view the street in 
wliich our house stood, and saw never a house 
down there nor the ground os much os cracked. 
The people, seeing me, cried out to come and 
pray with them. WJien I came into the street, 
every one laid hold pf iriy clothes .and embraced 
me, so that 1 avos almost stilled with their 
kindness. I persuaded them at hist to kneel 
down and make a large ring, which they did. 
I prayed with them near an hour, when I was 
aluio.st spent with the heat of the sun and the 
exercise. They then brought mo a chair — the 
earth working all the while with new motion, and 
trembling like the rolling of the sea — iiKsomuch 
that when I was at prayers I could huitlly keep 
upon my knees. By the time 1 had been hafr 
an hour longer wdth them, setting before them 
their sins and previous prov<ication.s, and seriously 
exhorting them to repentance, there came mer- 
chants of the place, who desired me to go on 
board some ship to refresh myself, telling me 
that they liad a boat to carry me off. 1 found 
that the sea had swallowed up tlic wharf and all 
the goodly brick houses upon it, most of them 
os fine os those at Cheapside, and two entire 
streets beyond that. From the tops of some houses j 
which lay level witli the water, I first got into a * 
canoe, and then in a long boat, which put me on | 
board a ship called the tiiam Merchant. There 1 1 
found the President safe, who was overjoyed to | 
see me. I continued in it that night, but could 
not sleep for the returns of the earthquake almost i 
every hour, which made all the guns of the ship ! 
to jar and rattle. 

‘Next day I w'eiit from ship to ship to visit 
those who were bruised and dying, also to do 
the lost office at the sinking of several coipscs 
which cmne flouting from the Point. This, 
indeed, has been my sorrowful employment ever 
since I came on board this ship. Besides, the 
people being so desperately wicked, it makes 
mo afraid to stay in the place, for every day 
this terrible earthquake happened as soon as 
night came on. 

^A company of lewd rogues whom they called 
Privateers fell to breaking open warehouses and 
houses deserted, and to rifle their neighbours, 
while the earth trembled under tliem, and the 
houses fell on some of them in the act. .... 

‘The day when all this befell us 'ivas very 
clear, and afforded not the suspicion of the least 
evil ; but in the space of three minutes, about 
half an hour after eleven in the morning, l*ort- 
Royal, then the finest town of the English 
plantations, the best emporium and mart of tliis 
part of the world, rich, plentiful of all good 
things, was shaken and shattered to pieces, sunk 
into and covered, for the greatest part, by the 
sea. Few of the houses oro left whole, and every 
day we hear them fall.’ 

Out of the whole town, the fort and about 
two hundred houses were all that was left 
standing. Upwards of two thousand people, 
whites and negroes, perished. 

In a su^equent letter, the Rector writes : ‘ It 
is a sad sight to see this harbour — one of the 
finest I ever saw — covered with dead bodies of 
people of all conditions, floating up and down 
without burial ; for our burying-place was 
destroyed by the earthquake, which dashed to 
pieces tombs ; and the sea washed the carcases 


of those who have been buried out of their graves. 
We have had accounts from several parts of tlie 
island, but none suffered like Port-Royal ; whole 
streets with their inhabitants were swallowed 
up by the opening of the earth, which, when shut 
upon tliem, squeezed the people to death,- and in 
that manner several are left with their heads 
above ground ; only some heads the dogs have 
eaten ; the others are covered with dust and cai'tli 
by the people who yet remain in the place.’ 

Few persons, however, remained. By far the 
greater portion of the survivors jjrecipitately left 
the town, and took refuge in the plains of Liguanea. 
There, exposed to the noxious vapours with which 
the air was poisoned, dwelling in wretched huts, 
which scarcely protected them from the sun or 
from the rain, with insufficient food, scared 
minds, and debilitated bodies, it is not surprising 
that malignant fever broke out amongst them, 
and that those whom the earthquake left, the 
pestilence devoured. The plague, in fact, became 
general. Three thousand persons are said to 
have died of it At Kingston, five hundred 
graves were dug in a month, and two or three 
bodies buried in each grave. 

For more than a month afterwards, slight 
shocks continued to be felt ‘During these con- 
vulsions,’ says Long, ‘ the most offensive odours 
were emitted from every fissure and opening 
made in the sand near the harbour. The sky 
became dull and reddish, which indicated a 
plentiful discharge of vapours from the earth ; 
the weather grew hotter than had been observed 
before the shock ; and such swarms of mosquitoes 
infected the coasts as to astonish the inhabitants ; 
the beauty of the mountains was quite effaced, 
and instead of the lively, youtbful verdure, they 
appeared distorted with fragments, bare and 
furrowed.’ Browne, speaking of the same event, 
says : ‘ The mountuins rumbled, cracked, and 
opened in several places ; * and Sir Hans Sloane 
I observes : ‘ I have seen in the mountains afar 
I off bare spots, which the inhabitants told me were 
the effects of earthquakes throwing down part 
of the hills, which continued bare and steep.* 

Other districts of the island besides Port-Royal 
suffered severely from the earthquake. On the 
north side, upwards of a thousand acres of land 
were sunk and thirteen persons ingulfed. It left 
not a house standing at Passage Fort, and only one 
in Liguanea. It destroyed most of the planters’ 
habitations in the country, and all in St Jago de 
la Vega, except those which had been built by 
the Spaniards, which were very low, were ‘of 
ground rooms only,’ and rested ‘on posts, which 
were ns much buried underground as they stood 
above.’ Nay, even the eternal hills were believed 
to have been affected by it ‘Some were of 
opinion that they had sunk a little ; others, that 
the whole island had somewhat subsided; for 
they observed tluit several wells in Liguanea did 
not require so long a rope by two or three feet 
as they did before the earthquake. However,’ 
adds Long, ‘it is more natural to account fox 
the change to supnose that the water had risen 
higher ; for ^ in all these violent convulsions of 
the earth, it is well known that springs are mostly 
affected.* 

Little by little, os their fears wore off, the 
inhabitants began to retui'n. But when they 
came to examine the extent of the injuries which 
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their town had received, it was found that the 
sand on its south side had sunk so low that it 
was feared the sea would encroach too fast, and 
endanger the few houses that were still left 
standing there. To guard against this, the 
legislature enacted that this portion of the town 
should be rebuilt on its old site. But those who 
could do so, erected theii- houses on a more stable 
foundation ; and accordingly round the rock 
where the principal fort used to stand, rose 
the second and still existing town of Port- 1 
RoyaL 

TUB ROSERY FOLK. 

CHAPTER VI. — AUNT SOPHIA ON BOATS. | 

The encounter completely spoiled the doctor s 
walk, and he turned back sooner than he had 
intended, meeting Aunt Sopliia and Naomi 
Raleigh in the garden, and accompanying them 
in to the breakfast-table, wliere the matter was 
forgotten in the discussion that ensued respecting 
returns to town. Of tliese, Scarlett would hoar 
nothing, for he had made his plans. lie said they 
were to dine at five ; and directly after, the boat 
would be ready, and they would pull up to the 
lock, and then float down home again by moon- 
light. 

‘Well,’ said Scales, with a ahnig of the 
shoulders, ‘ you are niaslei* here.* 

‘No, no,* replied his host; ‘j^ondcr sits the 
master ; * and he pointed to his wife. 

‘How many will the boat hold safely, dear?* 
said Mrs Scarlett 

‘ Oh, a dozen, easily. Eighteen, if they would 
all sit still and not wink their eyes. We shan’t 
be above seven, so that ’s all right.’ 

‘You need not expect me to go,* said Aunt 
Sophia sharply. ‘ I ’in not going to risk my life 
in a boat’ 

‘ Pooh ! auntie ; there ’s no risk,* cried Scarlett 
‘ You *d better come.* 

‘No; I shall not ! ’ sfud the lady very decisively. 

‘ Why, auntie, how absurd ! * said Scarlett^ 
passing his arm round her waist ‘Now, what 
is the very worst that could happen ? * 

‘Why, that boat would be sure to upset, James, 
and then we should all be dnnvned.* 

‘ Now, my dear old auntie,* cried Scarlett, ‘ the 
boat is not at all likely to upset ; in fact, I don*t 
think we could upset her ; and if she were, it does 
not follow that we should be drowned.* 

‘ Why, we should certainly be, hoy,* cried Aunt 
Sophia. — ‘Naomi, my dear, of course you have 
not thought of going 1 * 

‘ Yes, aunt, dear ; I should like to go very 
much,* said Naomi. 

‘ Bless the child ! Why ? * 

‘The river is lovely, aunt, with the shadows 
of the trees falling upon it, and their branches 
reflected on its surface.* 

‘0 yes ; very poetical and pretty at your age, 
child,’ cried Aunt Sophia. ‘You never see ttie 
mud at the bottom, or think that it is wet and 
covered with misty fog in winter. Well, 1 suppose 
you must go.’ 
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‘ Really, Miss Raleiffh, we will take the greatest 
care of her,* said Prayle. 

‘I really should like to take the greatest care 
of you/ muttered the doctor. 

‘Well, 1 suppose you must go, my dear,* said 
Aunt Sophia. 

‘ Oh, thank you, aunt ! * cried the girl glee- 
fully. 

‘Now, look here, .Tames,* said Aunt Sophia; 
‘you will be very, very caiviul]* 

‘ Of course, auntie.* 

‘And you won’t be dancing about in the boat 
or playing any triers'? * 

‘No — no — no,* said Scarlett, at intervola ‘I 
faithfully promise, though I do not know wliy.* 
‘You don’t know why, James ?* 

‘No, dear. I never do play tricks in a boat. 
No one does but a madman, or a fool. Besides, 
I don’t want to drown my little wilie.* 

‘Now, James, don’t bo absurd. Who ever 
thought you did 'i * 

*‘Ko one, aunt,’ said Mrs Scarlett ‘But you 
will go with us, will you not 1 * 

‘No, my dear ; you know how I hate the water. 
It is not safe.* 

‘ But James is so careful, aunt I *d go any- 
wheni with him.* 

‘Of course you would, my child,* said Aunt 
Sophia shortly. ‘A wife should trust in her 
husbaml thoroughly and well.* 

‘ So should n maiden aunt in her nephew,* said 
Scarlett, laughing. ‘Come, auntie, yon shan’t 
be drowned.* 

‘Now, James, my dear, don’t try to persuade 
me,* said the lady, pulling up her black lace 
mittens in a peculiar, nervous, twitchy way. 

‘I’ll undertake to do the best for you, if you 
are drowned, Miss Raleigh,* said the doctor drily. 

‘ I *m pretty successful with such cases.* 

‘ Doctor Scales 1 * cried Aunt Sophia, 

‘Fact, my dear madam. An old friend of 
mine did the Royal Humane Society’s business 
for them at the building in Hyde Park ; and one 
very severe winter when I helped him, we really 
brought back to life a good many whom you 
might have quite given up.* 

‘Doctor, you horrify me,’ cried Aunt Sophia. — 
‘ Naomi, my child, come away.* 

‘No, no : nonsense !* cried Scarlett, ‘It’s only 
Jack’s joking way, auntie.* 

‘Joke!* cried the doctor; ‘nonsense. The ice 
was unsafe ; so of course the idiots insisted upon 
setting the police at defiance, and went on, to 
drown themselves as fast as they could.* 

‘ How dreadful ! * said Prayle. 

‘Very, for the poor doctors,* 8{ud Dr Scales 
grimly. ‘I nearly rubbed my arms out of the 
sockets.* 

‘ Kitty, dear, you stop with Aunt Sophia, then,* 
said Scarlett ‘ We won’t be very long away.* 

‘ Stop ! * cried Aunt Sophia sternly. ‘ Where 
is it you are goinj; ? * 

‘ Up to the locK and weir,* said Scarlett ‘Yon 
and Kitty can sit under the big medlar in the 
shade till wc come back.* 

‘The lock and weir?* cried Aunt Sophia 
sharply. ‘ That *b where the water comes running 
through a lot of sticks, isn’t it ? ’ 

‘Yes, aunt, that’s the place.* 

‘ And you *vc seen it before ? * 

‘ Scores of times, dear.’ 
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‘ Tlien why do vou want to go now ? * 

‘Because it will be a pleasant row.’ 

‘Nonsense ! ’ said Aunt Sophia shortly, ‘pulling 
those oars and making blisters on your hands. 
Well, you must have your own way, I suppose.* 
‘All right, aunt. You won’t think it queer 
of us to desert you 1 ’ 

‘ Oh, you *re not going to desert me, James.* 

‘ Kitty will stay with you.* 

‘No; she will not,* said the old lady. ‘I*m 
not going to deprive her of her treat.’ 

‘ 1 shan’t mind, indeed, aunt,’ cried Mrs 
Scarlett. 

‘ Yes, you would ; and you shall not be dis- 
appointed, for I shall go too.* 

‘You will, aunt?* cried Scarlett 
‘ Yes ; if you promise to be very careful. And 
you are sure the ooat is safe ? * 

‘As safe as being on this lawn, my dear 
aunt You trust to me. 1 am glad you ai‘e 
going.* 

Aunt Sophia looked at the frank manly face 
before her, saw the truth in the eager eyes, and 
her thin, yellow, careworn countenance relaxed 
into n smile. 

‘ Well, I *m going, James, because I don’t want 
to disappoint your little wife,’ she said to him 
in a low tone ; ‘ but I don’t see what pleasure 
it can give you to have a disagreeable old woman 
with you in the boat* 

They had moved olf a little way from the 
others now, Scarlett having kept his arm round 
the old lady’s waist, evidently greatly to her 
gratification, though, if it had been hinted at, 
she would have repudiated the fact with scorn. 

‘Can’t you, auntie? ’he said seriously. ‘Well, 
1*11 tell you.* He paused then, and seemed to 
be thinking. 

‘ ‘Well?’ she said sharply; ‘why is it? Now 
you are making up a flowery speech.* 

‘No,’ he said softly. ‘I was thinking of how 
precious little a young fellow thinks of his 
mother till she has gone. Auntie, every now and 
then, when 1 look at you, tliere is a something 
that brings her back so much. That’s why 1 
like to have you.* 

Aunt Sophia did not speak ; hut her hard sharp 
face softened more and more os she w'cnt into 
the house, to come out, ten minutes later, in one 
of the most far-spreading Tuscan straw-hats that 
ever covered the head of a maiden lady ; and 
the marvel to her friends was that she should 
have been able to obtain so old-fashioned a pix)- 
duction in these modern times. 


CHAPTER VII.— UP TO THE WEIR. 

‘That’s the style. Hold her tight, Monnick. — 
Now, auntie, you first Steady ; that *s the way. 
You won’t swamp her.* 

‘But it gives way so, James, my dear,’ said 
Aunt Sophia nervously. 

‘Tliere you are. Sit down at once. Never 
stand up in a boat. — Is the cushion all right? 
That’s tlie way. — Now, Naomi. — Hand her in, 
Jack. — Come along, Kitty.* 

Mrs Scarlett .gave her hand to her husband os 
soon os Naomi !^eigh was in, and stepped lightly 
from the ^nwale to one thwart, and then took 
her place oeside Aunt Sophia, Naomi being on 
the other. 


?* ‘Arthur, old fellow', you’d better sit behind 

them and ship the rudder. Shorten the lines, 
tly, ‘pulling and you can steer. — Ready, Jack?’ he said as 
your hands. Prayle stepped into the boat and sat down on 
suppose.* a thwart behind the ladies, 

nk it queer ‘ Oh 1* cried Aunt Sophia with a little scream ; 

‘take him out; he’s too heavy. He’ll sink the 
James.* boat* 

‘ lla-ba-ha ! * laughed the doctor, 
lady. ‘I*m ‘lt*s all right, auntie, I tell you,* cried Scarlett 
making the boat dance up and down as he stepped 
cried Mrs in, and, stripping off liis flannel jacket, roiled 
up his sleeves over his arms. 

not be dis- The doctor stepped in and imitated his friend, 
both standing up, fine muscular specimens of 
humanity, though wonderfully unlike in aspect, 
ireful. And ‘Now, you told me it was dangerous to stand 
up in a boat, James,* cried Aunt Sophia. ‘Pray, 
n, my dear pray, take care. And look, look — the boat has 
lad you ai‘e uroken loose ! * For the gardener had dropped 
the chain into the forepart, and it was drifting 
manly face slowly with the stream, 
er eyes, and ‘ Ah, so she has,’ cried Scarlett merrily ; ‘ and 

ince relaxed if we don’t stop her, she '11 take us right to London 

before we know where we arc.* 

[ don’t want ‘But do, pray, sit down, my dear.* 

said to him ‘All right, auntie,* said Scarlett, dropping into 

liat pleasure his place, the doctor following suit. 

5 old woman ‘ Oh, oh ! * cried Aunt Sophia, catching tightly 
hold of her companions on each -side ; ‘ the boat ’s 
ly from the going over,* 

9 arm round ‘ N^o, no, aunt, dear,* said Mrs Scarlett ; ‘ it is 
jatly to liep quite safe.* 

11 hinted at, ‘But why did it rock?* cried the old lady 
ith scorn. tremulously, ‘ And look, look ; there are only 
isly. ‘Well, two of them there, and we are four at this end! 
d seemed to We shall sink it, I’m sure.’ 

‘Now, auntie, it’s too bad of you to set up 
s it? Now for a stout old lady, when you are as light as 
a cork,* cried Scarlett, dropping his oar with a 
king of how splasli. — ‘Ready, Jack ?* 

inks of his ‘Ready, ay, ready,* said the doctor, following 
cry now and suit ; hut his oar only swept the sedge, 
a something ‘ Gently,* said Scarlett ; ‘ don’t break the oar. — 
liat ’s why I ‘ Tliat ’s better ; now you have it*’ he said, as, 
the head of the gig turned more and more, the 
T hard sharp doctor’s oar took a good hold of the water ; and 
e w'cnt into in a few moments they were well out from the 
later, in one shore, the steady vigorous strokes sending them 
aw-hats that past the sloping lawn of the Rosery, which looked 
i lady ; and its best from the river. 

she should ‘Place looks pretty from the water, doesn’t it^ 
ioned a pi*o- Arthur?* shouted Scarlett. 

‘Delightful. A most charming home — charm- 
ing, charming,* said Prayle, lowering his voice 
with each word, till it was heard os in a whisper 
by those on the seat in front 

, Monuick. — ‘ Don’t feel afraid now, do you, auntie ? ’ cried 

.t ’s the way. Scarlett to Aunt Sophia. 

‘N— not quite so much, my dear. But won’t 
jr dear,’ said you make yourself very hot and tired ? * 

‘ Do him good, ma’am,’ said the doctor ; ‘ and 
nee. Never me too.— Gently, old fellow, or you’ll pull her 
n all right ? head round. I ’m not in your trim.’ 
and her in, Scarlett laughed, and pulled a little less vigor- 
ously, so that they rode on and on between the 
* husband os lovelv banks, passing villa after villa, with its 
mped lightlv boat-house, lawn, and trimly kept g^en. Then 
d then took came a patch of trees laving their droopii^ 
ni being on branches in the stream ; then a sweep of wo(^ 
climbing higher and higher into the uu^ground 
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on one hand ; while on the other the hills receded, 
leaving a lawn-likc stretch of meadow-lund, rich 
in the summer wild-flowers, and whose river-edge 
was dense with flag and sedge and willow-herb 
of lilac pink. The marsh-marigold shone golden, 
and the water-plantains spread their candelabra 
here and there. Great patches of tansy displayed 
their beautifully cut foliage ; while in sheltered 
pools, the yellow water-lilies sent up their leaves 
to float upon the calm surface, with here and 
there a round green boll in every grade of effoi’t 
to escape from the tightening scales to form a 
golden chalice on the silver stream. 

By degrees the beauty of the scene lulled Aunt 
Sophia’s fears to rest, and she found suflicient 
foith in the safety of the boat to loosen her clutch 
upon the ladies on either side, to admire some 
rustic cottage, or the sweep of many-tinted ver- 
dure, drooping to the water’s edge ; while here 
and there, at a word from Scarlett, the rowers let 
the boat go forward by its own impetus, slowly 
and more slowly, against the stream, so that its 
occupants could gaze upon some lovely reach. 
Then, as they sat in silence, watching the beauty 
spread around, the boat grew stiitionary, hung 
for a moment on the balance, and began drifting 
back, gliding with increasing pace, till the oars 
were dipped again. 

‘ The evening is so lovely,* said Scarlett, break- 
ing a long silence, Hhat I think we might go 
through tlic lock.* 

* Bight,* cried the doctor. * I am just 'warming 
to my work.* 

‘I think it would he delightful,* said Mrs 
Scarlett. 

‘0 yes,* said KaomL * Those islands are so 
beautiluL* 

don*t tliiuk any part could be more beau- 
tiful than wdiere we arc,* said Aunt Sophia, rather 
shortly. 

‘ O yes, it is, aunt, dear,* said Scarlett. ‘ There ; 
you trust to me.* 

‘ Well, it seems I must, for we women are very 
helpless here.’ 

‘ Oh, you may trust us, aunt. Wc won’t take 
you into any danger.’ 

As they were speaking, the boat was rowed 
round a sharp curve to where the river on each 
side was embowered in trees, and stretching appa- 
rently like a bridge from side to side was one 
of the many weirs that cross the stream ; while 
from between its piles, in graceful curves, a row 
of little waterfalls flowed down, each arc of water 
glistening golden and many tinted in the evening 
sun. 

‘There!* cried Scarlett — ‘Easy, Jack. — What 
do you think of that, aunt, for a view 1 * i 

‘Yes,* said the old lady thoughtfully; ‘it is 
very sweet* 

‘ A very poet*s dream,* said Prayle softly, as 
he rested his elbow on the gunwale of the boat, i 
his chin upon his hand. | 

‘ It is one of my husband’s favourite bits,’ said | 
Mrs Scarlett, smiling in the face of him she ; 
named. — ‘ Look, Naomi ; that is the fishing-cottage, * 
tliere on the left* 

‘ I have not seen the weir for years — ^twenty 
years,* said Aunt Sophia thoughtfully ; ‘ and then 
It was from the carriage, as we drove along the 
road.* I 

‘ Not half so good a view as this,’ said Scarlett | 
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— ‘ Now, then, we *11 go through the lock, row up 
for a mile by the Dell woods, and then back.* 

‘But you will be tired, my dear,* said Aunt 
Sophia, whom the beauty of the scene seemed to 
have softened ; and her worn sharp face looked 
wistful and strange. 

‘Tired?* said Mrs Scarlett, laughing. ‘0 no, 
aunt ; he ’s never tired.* 

‘ Well,* said Scarlett, with a bright look at his 
wife, ‘ I ’ll promise one thing — when we *re tired, 
we *11 turn back.* 

‘ Yes, dear ; but there’s all the way to return.' 

‘ Oh, the river takes ns back itself, aunt,* said 
Mrs Scoi'lett merrily. ‘ Bow up ; and then float 
back.* 

‘ Ah, \rcll, my dears, I am in your hands,* said 
Aunt Sophia softly ; ‘ but don’t take me into 
danger, pleiuse.* 

‘All light, auntie. — ^There’s one of the prettiest 
bits,* he added, pointing to where the trees on 
the right bank opened, showing a view of the 
hills beyond. — ‘Now, Jack, pull.* 

Ten minutes’ sharp rowing brought them up 
to the stout piles that guarded the entrance to the 
lock, whose slimy doors were open ; and as they 
approached, they could see the further pair, with 
the water hissing and spirting through in tiny 
streams, making a strange echo from the per- 
pendicular stone walls that rose up a dozen feet 
on either side. 

‘ Lock, lock, lock, lock ! * shouted Scarlett in 
his mellow tones, as the boat glided in between 
the walls, and Aunt Sophia turned pale. 

‘ They shut us up here, don’t they, James, and 
then let the water in 1 ’ 

‘Till we are on a level with the river above, 
and then open the other pair,* said Scarlett 
quietly. ‘ Don’t be alarmed.* 

‘But I am, my dear,’ said the old lady earnestly. 

‘ My nerves arc not what they were.* 

‘Of course not,’ said the doctor kindly. — ‘I 
wouldn’t go through, old fellow,* lie continued 
to Scarlett. ‘ Let ’s paddle about below the 
weir.* 

‘ To be sure,* said Scarlett, as he saw his aunt’s 
alarm. ‘ I brought you out to enjoy yourselves. — 
Here — hi ! ’ he cried, standing up in the boat, 
and making Aunt Sophia lean forward, as if to 
catch him and save him from going overboard. — 
‘All right, auntie. — Hi ! — catch !* ho cried to the 
lock-keeper, throwing him a shilling. ‘ We won’t 
go through.’ 

The man did not make an effort to catch the 
money, but stooped in a heavy dreamy manner 
to pick it up, staring stolidly at the occupants of 
the boat. 

Aunt Sophia uttered a sigh of relief, one that 
seemed to be echoed from behind her, where 
Arthur R'ayle was seated, looking of a sallow 
sickly gray, but with his colour rapidly coming 
back as they reached the open space below the 
weir, where the water at once seemed to seize the 
boat and to sweep it downwards, but only to be 
checked and rowed upwards again towards the 
weir. 

‘ There, auntie, look over the side,’ cried Scarlett 
‘ Can you see the stones 7 ’ 

‘Yes, my dear,’ said Aunt Sophia, who was 
evidently mastering a good deal of trepidation. 

‘ is it all shallow like this 7 * 

‘0 no. Up yonder, towards the piles, there 
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arc plenty of holes fifteen and twenty feet deep, 
scoured out by the falling water when it comes 
over in a flood. See how clear and bright it 
is.' 

Aunt Sophia sat up rigidly; but her two 
companions leaned over on each side to look 
down through the limpid rushing sti^eam at the 
stones and gravel, over which shot away, in fear, 
shoal after shoal of silvery dace, with here and 
there some bigger, darker fish that had been 
lying head to stream, patiently waiting for 
whatever good might come. 

‘ Yes, my dears, it is very beautiful,’ said Aunt 
Sophia, ‘ But you are goinj; very near the falling 
water, James. It will be tumbling in the 
boat.’ 

‘Oh, we’ll take care of that, uuutie,’ said 
Scarlett merrily, ‘Trust to your boatman, ma’am, 
and ho will take you safe. — What say, Arthur ? * 

‘ I say, are there any large fish here ? ’ i 

‘ Large fish, my boy ? Wait a moment. — Pull, j 
Jack.’ They rowed close up to a clump of piles, | 
driven in to save the hank from the constant 
washing of the stream. — ‘ Now, look down, old j 
fellow,’ continued Scarlett, ‘ close in by the piles. | 
It’s getting too late to see them well. It ought 
to be when the sun is high. — Well, what can you 
seel* 

‘ A number of dark shadowy forms close to the 
bottom,’ said Prayle. 

‘ Ay, shoals of them. Big barbel, some as long 
as your arm, my lad — ten and twelve pounders. 
Come down some day and we ’ll have a good try 
for them.’ 

‘ Don’t go too near, dear,’ said Aunt Sophia. 

‘All right, auntie. — Here, Jack, bike the boat- 
hook, and hold on a moment while I get out 
the cigars and matches. — Ladies, may we smoke 1 
Our work is done,’ 

* A bad habit, James,’ said Aunt Sophia, shaking 
her head at him. 

‘But he has so few bad habits, aunt,’ said Mrs 
Scarlett, smiling. 

‘And you encourage him in those, my dear,’ 
said Aunt Sophia. — ‘ Tliere, sir, go on.’ 

‘ Won’t you have a cigar, Arthur? ’ 

‘ Thank you ; no,’ siiid Prayle, with a grave 
smile. ‘ I never smoke.* 

‘ Good young man ! ’ said the doctor to himself 
as he lit up. 

•‘ Man after your own heart, aunt,’ said Scarlett 
merrily, as he resumed his oar ; and for the next 
half-hour they rowed about over the swiftly 
running water, now dyed with many a hue, the 
reflections from the gorgeous clouds that hovered 
over the ruddy sinking sun. The dancing 
wavelets flashed and sparkled with orange and 
gold ; the shadows grew more intense beneath 
the trees ; while in one portion of the weir, where 
a pile or two hod been worn avray, the water 
ran down in one smooth soft curve, like so much 
molten metal poured from some^ mighty furnace 
into the hissing, boiling stream below. 

‘I never saw it so beautiful before,* cried 
Scarlett excitedly. ‘It is lovely indeed. — Look, 
aunt, — Why, Arthur, it was woi'th a journey to 
see.’ 

‘The place is like one seen in some vision of 
the nighv said Prayle softly. 

* Hah ! yes,* exclaimed the doctor thoughtfully ; 

‘ it is enough to tempt a man to give up town.’ 


‘Do, old fellow, and you shall have us for 

S atients,’ cried Scarlett. ‘We never want a 
octor, and I hope we never shall.’ 

‘ Amen to that ! ’ said Scales, in a low serious 
tone. ‘ Ah ! ’ he continued, ‘ wliat a pity it seems 
that we have so few of these heavenly days.* 

‘Oh, I don’t know,’ said Scarlett ‘Makes us 
appreciate them all the more.’ 

* 1 think these things are best as they are,’ said 
Prayle, in his soft dreamy tenor. ‘Yea; all is 
for the best* 

Mrs Scarlett looked at him uneasily, and Aunt 
Sophia tightened her lips. 

‘I should like to dunk that fellow, and fish 
him out with the boat-hook,* thought the 
doctor. 

Then the conversation ceased. Words seemed 
to be a trouble in the beauty of that evening 
scene, one so imprinted in the breasts of the 
spectators tliat it was never foi*gottcn. The boat 
was kept from lloating down with the quick 
racing current by a sharp dip of the oars just 
given now and then, while every touch of the 
long blue blades seemed to be into liquid gold 
ami silver and ruddy gems. The wind had sunk, 
and, saving the occasional distance-softened lowing 
from the meads, no sound came from the shore ; 
hut always like distent thunder, heard upon the 
summer breeze, came the never-ceasing, low- 
pitched roar of the falling water at the weir. 

The silence was at hist broken by Scarlett, who 
said suddenly, making his hearers start: ‘Now 
then, Jack, one row round by the piles, and then 
home.’ 

‘Right,’ said the doctor, throwing the end of 
his cigar into the water, whore it fell with a hiss ; 
and, bending to his oar, the light gig was sent 
up against the racing water nearer and nearer to 
I the weir. 

The ladies joined hands, as if there was danger, 
but became reassured as they saw their protectors 
smile ; and soon after, quite near to where the 
water came thundering down from where it was 
six feet above their heads, instead of the stream 
forcing them away, the water seemed compara- 
tively still, the eddy setting slightly towards, the 
weir. 

‘Here’s one of the deep places,’ said Scarlett 
‘ I fished here once, and my plummet went down 
over twenty feet’ 

‘And you didn’t catch a gudgeon?’ said the 
doctor. 

‘ Not one,’ replied Scarlett 
‘ How deep and black it looks ! ’ said Prayle 
softly, as he laved one soft white hand in the 
water. 

‘Enough to make it,’ said Scarlett — ‘deep os 
that I say, wliat a place for a header ! ’ 

‘ Ah, Bpicndid ! ’ said the doctor ; ‘ only, yon 
mustn’t aive on to pile or stone. I say, hadn’t 
we better keep off a little more ? ’ 

‘Ye««,’ said Scarlett, rising, oar in hand. ‘I 
never knew the eddy set in "so sharply before. — 
Why, auntie, if we went much nearer, it would 
carry us right in l>eneath the falling water, and 
we should be filled.’ 

‘ Pray, take care, James.’ 

‘To be sure I will, my dear auntie,’ he said, 
as he stood up there in the soft evening light 
‘ I *11 take care of you all, my precious freight ; ’ 
and waiting his time, he thrust the blade of his 
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oar against a pil^ placed one foot upon the gun- 
wale, and pressing heavily, he sent the ooat 
steaaily farther and farther away. 

‘Back water. Jack,* he said. — ‘Now!* As he 
spoke, he gave one more thrust ; but in the act 
tiiere was a sharp crack as the frail ashen oar 

H ed in twain, a shriek of horror from Mrs 
itt as she started up, and a dull, heavy 
plunge, making the water foam up, os James 
Scarlett went in head foremost and disappeared. 

ACTING IN EARNEST. 

It is well known that during those hours which 
the late Mr Cliorlos Dickens devoted to literary 
labour, so thoroughly did he throw himself into 
the diflerent characters of his works, that for the 
time being he thought, plotted, spoke, and acted 
only in tlieir respective persons, forgcjtting alto- 
gether that he was either a novelist or Charles 
Dickens, or indeed any other than that pai'ticuhir 
individual whose portrait had so long by mental 
intercourse become indelibly implanted on his 
niiiid. To the habitual practice of this trait, 
therefore, a very large proj)ortion of his success 
is to be attributed ; for it must always he main- 
tained that ill the truthful delineation of character 
— and each individual character embodies a 
variety of the human passions — all the genius 
of an exceptional!}^ qualified novelist or dramatist 
is to he traced ; and he who can so completely 
identify himself w'ith the creations of his imagina- 
tion as to sink in them tlie consciousness of his 
own personality, must needs present a chain of 
charat'terisation, as natural as it will he imposing 
and attractive. 

And if this be true of an author, with how 
much greater force must it not apply to an actor, 
who becomes at once the instrument or the inter- 
preter of the dramatist, and whose business it 
is to represent faithfidly all those emotions which 
have been allotted to the character tliat he imper- 
sonates ? It is therefore not only necessary that 
the histrio act his part with all due intelligence, 
and with every attention to details in the mattiir 
of costume and other accessories ; hut he must 
actually feel the character — to lose himself so 
completely, that, for the time present, he become 
in turn Othello, Macbeth, Romeo, or any other 
of those personages which his art calls upon him 
to assume. 

A characteristic anecdote, ably illustrating this 
fact, has lately been reported — on the authority of 
M. Jules Claretie — touching upon Salvinfs con- 
ception of Othello. It appears that one evening 
the great tragedian was sorely pressed by a party 
of friends to give them as a recitation the last 
monologue of Othello. At length he consented, 
and after a few moments rose, and began in that 
fine resonant voice with which few members of 
his profession have been so gifted. But Bud<lcnly, 
and in the middle of a line, he paused, then, with 
a gesture significant of disappointment, exclaimed : 
‘ No ; it is impossible ! I am not in the situation. 
I am not prepared for this supreme anguish. In 


order to render the frantic despair of Othello, 
I need to have passed through all his tortures. 
I need to have played the whole port But to 
enter thus the soul of a character without having 
gradually penetrated into it — I cannot; it is 
impossible ! * Salvini is moved by the associations 
of his part ; and from the moment that he steps 
on the stage, he is no longer Salvini, but Othello, 
Lear, or any other of »Shakspeare*s masterpieces. 
It is jocularly said in Italy, that Salvini always 
carries in his pocket a free pardon, signed by 
Victor-Emmanuel, and countersigned by the 
Minister of Justice, in case when he plays Othello, 
of his smothering Desdeinona in downright 
earnest. 

Another impaRsioned actor of the very highest 
chiss was the late Mr Mucready. ‘I have often 
watched him,* writes Mr George Augustus Sala, 

‘ from the Hies before he went on, standing at the 
! wing, apparently lashing himself into the proper 
frame of excitement needed for the particular part 
which lie %va3 playing, and muttering meanwliile 
in a seemingly inuohereiit manner to himself. 
But I have been assured that these utterances 
were by no means incoherent, and that tlioroughly 
identifying himself with the part, he unfeignedly 
believed himself, for the nonce, to he Hamlc^ 
^lacheth, or what not ; and would hold the most 
piissionate discourse M'ith himself, touching the 
guilt of Claudius, the gray hairs of Duncan, and 
the potency, gravity, and reverence of the Sighory 
of Venice, his very noble and approved good 
masters.* On one occasion, immediately after the 
curtain hud been rung up on tlie first act of 
Macbeth, an unlucky actor in the company chanced 
to stumble upon the tragedian during his pas- 
sionate preparations, the consequence of which 
was that Macready, quite unwittingly, dealt him 
a blow on the hand with such force that the blood 
flowed forth ; and os at that instant the victim 
was to make liis entrance on the scene, he imper- 
sonated the ‘ bleeding soldier * only too naturMly, 
and much to the astonishment of the other 
actors. 

Talma, also, was so realistic an actor, that, in 
order to work up his grand bursts of passion, 
lie would seize upon any unfortunate super whom 
he came upon behind the scenes, and shake him 
until he himself had become breathless, and the 
man frightened beyond all control at his assumed 
violence. Nevertheless, the peculiarities both of 
Macready and Talma were only in accordance 
with that precedent furnished in ancient history, 

! though with less disastrous results. According 
to Plutarch, ^sop, the Roman actor, so interested 
himself in the characters he undertook, that one 
day when he played Atreus, he, in that scene where 
i it falls to his lot to consider how he might best 
I destroy the tyrant Thyestes, worked himself up 
i into such a pitch of ungovernable rage that he 
* struck one of the minor performers with his 
1 sceptre and laid him dead at his feet. 

I From the earliest days of the Greek theatre, 
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the drama held a foremost position among the 
arts, and was considered side by side in importance 
with oratory. jN^or during its reign among the 
^mans, ^at a kter period, was this high eBtinia> 
tion of the tragic muse suffered to abate. Tue 
ancients infused such an intense earnestness and 
zeal into their acting, that no eifort or sacrifice 
was ever deemed too great^ if, by its employment, 
the interests of their art could be in anywise 
enhanced. And how well these interpreters of 
the dramatists of old acquitted themselves on all 
occasions has been fully exemplified in the in- 
stance of Piilux, who, on the very day on which 
he was to impersonate Elcctra in one of the 
heroics of Sopnocles, deeply mourned the death 
of his only son ; yet this did not inspire him 
with sufficient cause to tear himself fiom the 
theatre and his duties towards the public as an 
actor. And since, by a peculiar dr4amatic coinci- 
dence, the part lie was to play was an exact 
resemblance of his own condition— a fond father 
bewailing the loss of his child — he, in order to 
render his grief the more poignant and natural, 
employed on the stage the identical funeral urn 
containing the ashes of his lamented son, at 
which he was not only visibly affected himself; 
hut the entire assemblage were touched unto 
tears at this exhibition, so narrowing in its reality, 
so intensely soul -inspiring in its sorrow. 

Descending at once to the time of Shakspeare, 
and continuing our survey thniiigh the whole 
history of the modern drama, we discover the 
same earnestness that characterised the acting of 
the ancients. Of Betterton, the contemporary 
of the Immortal Bard, it has been rccordect, that 
none was ever more qualilied by nature and by 
genius ^to act what Sliakspeare wrote ; and that 
he never for a single moment, while on the stage, 
conducted himself as an actor, but os the character 
ho represented. We are told also that whenever 
he played Hamlet he was actually seen to turn 
pale 08 the ghost appeanul, so thoroughly did he 
enter into tne feelings of the title rClc, so deeply 
could he allow his imagination to drink in the 
horrors of such a situation. 

Qarrick possessed the siime powers of realisation. 
A grocer in Lichfield — Garrick’s native place — 
on the occasion of a brief visit to London, was 
desired by his neighbour, Peter Garrick, to wait 
upon his brother at Drury Lane Theatre on his 
behalf ; for wliich purpose "he furnished him with 
a letter of introduction. In due course he arrived ; 
yet, before presenting himself at the stage-door, 
the grocer thought he would first see the per- 
foi’inance, os he wished to satisfy liimself at the 
outset os to the personal appearance of David 
Garrick, The theatre was crowded in every part ; 
and when the idol of the public came on the 
stage as Abel Drugger, their enthusiasm knew 
no bounds. The consequence of^ihis visit, ho\v- 
ever, was that the grocer returned to Lichfield 
without having presented his Icttec,^ He tlius 
explained himself to Peter : ‘ Your brother may 
be rich, as 1 daresay the man who lives like him 
must he ; but though he be your brother, he is 
one of the shabbiest, meanest, and most pitiful 
hounds 1 ever saw in the whole course of my 
life!* 

A worthy successor to Garrick, more especially 
perhaps in Shakspeareon rCles, vras Spranger 
Barry. So terrible did he appear in the jealous 


scene of Othelloy that as he pronounced the words, 
*1*11 tear her all in pieces !’ his muscles visibly 
stiffened, his veins ^tended, his eyes almost 
forced themselves from their orbits, and every 
fibre of his body partook of that passion which 
carried all before it. Men and yeomen in all 
parts of the house were equally affected, the frail 
BOX shrieking outright ; while Bernard, in his 
Recollections^ confesses that he could not sleep all 
night after having witnessed such a perform- 
ance. 

Speaking of Barry*s earnestness in this parti- 
cular pjissage, we cannot refrain from calling to 
mind Mr Edwin Booth’s experience in the same 
portion of the tragedy, as, when only a year or 
two ago, while performing in a theatre at Fort- 
George in the Far West, the audience were so 
carried away by his terrific earnestness of purpose, 
that at this point they rose to a man, and drawing 
their bowie-knives and revolvers, declared that 
‘if he did not drop his diabolical game at once, 
they would make dead -meat of him !* — upon which 
revelation, the tragedian dropped his acting, and 
the manager dropped the curtain. 

Throughout all such scenes in Otluillo and other 
plays, Barry was himself so intensely moved,* 
that his powers of utterance were considerably 
weakened, and real tears often gushed forth from 
his eyes. Api-opos of this subject, too, Charles 
Kemble once told Mr Adolphus that as often as 
he (Kemble) acted Cassio, on his brother John’s 
pronouncing the words as only he could pronounce 
them, ‘I do believe it, and I ask your pardon,* 
he caused the tears to flow reaclilv from hia eyes. 
‘One must feel to make others feel,* once remarked 
an eminent actress, who often shed tears when 
excited by the situations in which the heroine of 
her performance found herself ; and Miss Kelly 
used to relate how she felt the hot tears dropping 
from Mrs Siddons’s eyes when playing one of her 
most pathetic parts. 

Nowadays, weeping plays are not quite so 
popular os formerly. At one time, people seem 
to liave frequented the theatre evidently os much 
to be made sorrowful as to be amused ; and w’hen 
a particularly touching incident was represented, 
pocket-handkerchiefs were plentifully brought 
into requisition. As often as Mrs Siddons 
appeared on the stage, she worked upon their 
sensibilities so earnestly, that they would be in 
momentary expectation of shedding tears os a 
matter of course. As an amusing instance, there- 
fore, of mistaken pathos, Mr J. Croker Wilson 
tells the story of a lady who wept all through 
Mrs Siddons’s Eosalinci, in As You Like It^ 
thinking it was Jane Shore / 

Edmund Kean was wont to portray his char- 
acters with terrible force. It has been stated 
that when whetting the knife in the Merchant 
of Yenice, the great tragedian was so terribly in 
earnest, that Yinmg, who played Antonio, used 
to tremble for his very life ! A parallel story 
to this, in which a fellow-actor found grave 
reason to tremble indeed, is related of George 
Frederick Cooke. One night, Cooke, after having 
during the day quarrelled with one of the 
company, was observed to be intently sharpening 
the edge of his sword in the greenroom. This 
was a few minutes before going on the stage as 
Hamlet ; . and being question^, he returned : 
‘Yes, I and Mr l^rtea will settle our little 
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dispute to-night.’ As he was popularly known 
to be rancorous and violent on such occasions, 
this nows startled his intended victim; yet, as 
no possible excuse could prevent him from going 
on the scene and engaging Hamlet in the proper 
order of the play, he stood so far on the defensive, 
that flinging himself upon his adversary, and 
seizing him by the colhir, he threw him down 
on his back on the stage, and planting his knee 
upon his chest, solemnly swore that he would 
not suffer him to rise or the play proceed until 
he had received his positive assurance of doing 
him no mischief cither there or on any future 
occasion. Wo need scarcely add that many 
among the audience must have been somewhat 
struck upon beholding this new reading of 
Shakspeare’s text ! 

Stage>fighting is at all times attended with 
more or less danger, no matter how proficient 
the combatants may have become by training. 
At the very first representation of Michael Strogoff 
at the Adel phi Theatre, Mr Charles Warner 
received a serious sword-slash across the hand, 
which put him to very considerable inconveni- 
ence. 

Even more serious accidents are to be found 
in the annals of the stage. Quite recently, a cose 
was brought to light at a theatre at Poitiers, in 
France, where, during a performance of Lea Pirates 
de la Savane, an actor was shot dead by his fellow. 
Whether the fatal issue of this catastrophe was 
to be attributed to accident, carelessness, or design, 
has never been discovered ; nor—as in all similar 
instances — have the most rigid legal inquiries 
proved of the least avail in solving the mysttjry 
as to how such a firearm could be charged with a 
bullet ; while the * property-master,* whose busi- 
ness it is to superintend all such orrangoments — 
as well as to himself load the same with powder 
and paper only — solemnly avers his utter ignorance 
of the circumstance. 

Accidents of another kind, again, are frequent, 
and at times attended with great danger. Notably 
these are to be met with in clabuiate set scones, 
where scaffoldings, a complex system of rostrums, 
bridges, turrets, cmbattlenients, or other elevated 
portions of framework are employed, which are 
mblo to give way at any moment beneath the 
weight of an actor, and precij>itating him to an 
immense depth on, or even below the stage, are 
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generally attended with great personal injuries. 
It will not be necessaiy to recur to these facts 
more particularly in this place — our own stage- 
experience might indeed furnish a few examples — 
yet, going back to ancient histoiy, we even there 
discover sufficient precedent for such catastrophes. 
In those spectacular tragedies, for instance, in 
which the gods descend in chariots from the roof 
of the stage, the ascents of heroes to the realms 
of bliss on the backs of eagles, and the use of 
other such extrava^nt machinery was called into 
aid — these often afforded the means of unfolding 
a tragedy in the reality ; and yet the performers 
entered so thoroughly into their parts that they 
paid little heed to the hazardous risks which they 
thereby encountered. Suetonius tells us of an 
actor who undertook the part of Icarus, in the 
presence of Nero and thousands of spectators in 
one of the laiueet of the Roman theatres, and so 
exerted himself, * that though he fabled the char- 
acter, he lealisea the catastrophe ; for, falling from 


a prodigious height, he was dashed to pieces, and 
the Emperor was covered by his blood.’ This 
was certainly acting in earnest. 

Touching for a momwt upon the lyric drama, 
Sir John Hawkins has told us, in his History of 
MusiCf how that celebrated songstress, Mrs Tofte^ 
whose triumphant success was first si^alised by 
her rendering of Camilla in the Italian op^ra of 
that name, was so affected by the regal dignity 
which she had to assume in that character, that 
it exerted a disastrous effect upon her mind. She 
ultimately, however, regained her proper frame 
of mind, and again resumed her lyric representor 
tions, to the delight and admiration of all who 
heard her. 

Sometimes natural feelings connuer those that 
are artificial in the actor. On tne occasion of 
the Olympic Gascon Company, with Mr John 
Nelson as leading artist, visiting Aberdeen, a 
large and fashionable audience hod assembled on 
the opening night to witness his highly extolled 
impersonation of Frank Faraday, in the romantic 
and touching drama Driven from Home, and Joe 
the outcast in 2'he Ocean Waif During the 
first-named play, all went well ; and the deep 
patlios which the actor assumed in his character 
of the oppressed son, exiled from his own family, 
and subjected to every possible disaster, tlioiigh 
innocent of any crime, made itself manifest m 
the eyes of many among the audience, though 
they were little aware that his seemingly artificial 
sorrow was only too real. In the second piece, 
he found it difficult to conquer his rising 
emotions ; and soon, fal tearing in his delivery, 
he sank back into a chair, sobbing aloud, and 
completely broke down. In a few incoherent 
worils, he then told the audience that he had 
all the evening been suffering from a very 
painful illness, consequent upon the sudden 
death of his brother, of which ne had only been 
informed whilst in the theatre ; it liad been 
with extreme difficulty that he hod dragged 
through the former piece ; but now he could 
proceed no further. At this juncture, he was led 
off the stage ; nor for some moments afterwards 
were his hysterical sobs sufficiently subdued to 
prevent them reaching the audience from behind 
the scenes. 

Another incident even more distressing hap- 
pened liming the performance of a comedy. The 
actor was a low comedian already high in the 
public estimation. His business was, therefore, 
to amuse the audience by liis antics ; but 
unhappily, his whole bearing was on this parti- 
cular night BO unsuited to his part, and so 
foreign to the general conception of his talents, 
that popular indignation was levelled against 
him ; nor could the audience account for the 
change, except on the supposition that ho must 
be intoxicated. Some even protested against 
his being allowed to appear before them in 
such a state. At length, the actor advanced 
to the centre of the footlights, and explained to 
the audience in a few touching words the cause 
of Ills bad acting. ‘My wife,* he said, ‘died on 
hour ago.* t 

Verily, might not many a member of an actor s 
profession exclaim with Molitrel — ‘My life' is 
a sad comedy in five thousand acts. ^ £| is very 
droU to the people in front ; but it is bitter to 
the man behind the scenes.* 
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COMMON SHELLFISH. 

Although, at a well-to-do-fishmonger's, the 
humble mussel, periwinkle, cockle, whelk, &c., 
are rarelv seen, they really form an article of 
considerable commercial value in many districts, 
especially in the east end of London and in 
seaport towns. Of those enumerated above, the 
mussel is probably the least in repute, although, 
doubtless, the time is not far distant when it will 
be as carefully cultivated, and held in as much 
estimation amongst us, as it is in France, where 
every cookery-book contains a large number of 
recipes for converting this bivalve into soup and 
every kind of savoury dish. At present, although 
this mollusc is cultivated here, it is principally 
for bait ; but in some parts of France, where it 
is much appreciated, the same care is bestowed 
on the proauction of the mussel as on that of the 
oyster; and this trade forms a large branch of 
industry. For several centuries, there have been 
mussel-farms, or houchots^ on the coast of France, 
and those situated in the Bay of Aiguillon are 
especially noted. Those farms afford occupation 
to tlie houchofiers, who hand over their cargoes 
of shellfish, when returning from the gathering- 
gi’ounds, to be cleaned and packed by their 
women and children. This mollusc is propagated 
in shallow bays on piles or wattles, upon which 
the spat is deposited, and where, with proper care 
and attention, it proves eventually most profitable. 
When of suUicicnt size, the mussels ai*e taken 
off in carts, which distribute, to all the accessible 
towns and villages, the rich salt-water har- 
vests. 

Mussel-culture is extensively carried on at 
various places on the couvSt of Scotland, as 
well as of England, being a necessity os bait 
for many kinds of fishing. In some seaports, 
the supply is not equal to the demand, and 
large quantities are imported from Hamburg. 
At Lvine, the projjagation of the mussel is 
thought of sufficient importance to be under 
the control of the town corporation, as at some 
idaccs the niusscl-heds have been destroyed by 
their being carted away for manure, although 
they are not very efficacious for this purpose. It 
is principally in the large manufacturing towns 
that mussels are consumed in any large quantities, 
os, generally speaking, a prejudice exists against 
their use, owing to symptoms of poisoning having 
sometimes followed after eating them, although 
it has only occurred after their being taken off 
copper sheathing, or from being gathered from 
a spot polluted with sewage. 

Mussels soon after planting yield a profitable 
crop, and they are always wliolesome when they 
are obtained from a spot where the water is pure. 
If a feeling could be roused os to tlieir not being 
a dangerous food, no doubt they would soon come 
into repute as an edible in England. 

Cockles are also cultivated in what are called 
by courtesy ‘ gardens ’ at , Starcross and other 
places, and command a ready sale, os, besiiles 
being, in the estiin.ation of some connoisseurs, a 
toothsome morsel, the shells ore useful when 
broken up for repairuig path.s. Cockles will not 
hear a long transport successfully, as it is difficult 
to reproduce their habitat while m voyage. 

The limpet when boiled is edible ; hut it is 
seldom eaten, except hy the roughest of the Irish 


and Orkney seafaring population ; though in times 
of famine, the limpet has been largely employed 
by the starving people. 

Periwinkles, or winkles, arc of course old 
favourites amongst those to whom the aristo- 
cratic oyster is an unattainable luxury. The 
best are those gathered off rocks ; and the larger 
they are, the higher the price they fetch. Their 
collection along the Irish and Scotch coasts affords 
a living to hundreds of persons. 

Although the wludk is a still coarser mollusc, 
it affords food for the poor. But it is as a bait 
that it is of the greatest importance. Scallops 
are, of course, very good eating, and served hot 
and well cooked, form a most palatable dish. 
But in America, there is no shellfish held in 
such repute as the clam, which for hundreds of 
years, served in some form or another, has been 
the national dish. Proofs are left of the way 
in which the ancient inhabitants of America have 
utilised shellfish for ages, in the huge heaps of 
shells which are found in all the old villages along 
the coast. 

Inland, snail-* gardens * are to be found in 
several contineiibil countries. Here, various species 
are cultivated with the greatest assiduity, and are 
fattened for sale before sending to the markets. 
They are in the greatest clemantl before Lent, 
when thousands of the largest kinds are sent off 
to tlie convents and monasteries, for the suste- 
nance of their inhabitants during the prescribed 
period of fixsting. 

OCTOBER. 

WiiKN swallows tlreaui of southern skies, 

When round the fi^nunt unsightly bones 
Of weary woods October moans, 

A voice within me wakes and cries : 

*Go, count the churchyaid stones.* 

Strange wdth what speed my task wheels round, 

Eo strange, I ofttlmes deem that 1 
Stand by this yew eternally, 

And watch each fresh mtiiuorial mound 
Rise — an embodied sigh. 

Ah, Change unchanging, deathless Death, 

Your shadows fall across our ways 
As erst in golden Grecian days 
They fell, and froze the lyric breath 
Of warm Ionia's lays. 

Yet not when Spring fresh -crowned with hope 
Bids meadows break in song and flower, 

Ur Summer's dim Lethean hour 
Draws ])eaceful breath from slope to slope, 

Know I your giant power ; 

Nor when the great world’s nakedness 
Chaste Winter’s Angers drape with snow. 

And all the Northern trumpets blow. 

Till lands are reeling with their stress. 

Comes this relentless woe : 

But only when the last leaves swing, 

And tattered Autumn blows her stave, 

Like wanderer in a loveless cave 
1 grope, and cry : * Ah, Death, thy sting ; 

Thy victoiy, O grave.’ 

Ju J. 0. 
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‘ESQUIRES* AND ‘GENTLEMEN.* 
The question is often asked : ‘ Shall I call him 
Mr Jones, or Jones, Esq.?* and the answer is: 

‘ Oh, put Jones, Esq. ; everybody is an Esquire 
nowadays ; and it may offend him to put Mr 
Jones.* 

Now, whether it is offensive to Jones or not, 
is immaterial, because lie either has a ri^ht to 
the title of Esquire, or he has no rij^ht to it, and 
this depends upon the social position in life of 
Jones, In looking over the list of persons present 
at a lev<5e, we never see any Esquires mentioned, 
but a list of ‘ Messieurs * is given, a title not found 
in any table of precedence in England ; but on 
refei’ence to the most authentic tables, w^e find, 
after knights* younger eons, come esquires, gentle- 
men, yeomen, tradesmen, artificers, labourers. 
Thus, it appears that an esquire comes above a 
‘gentleman,* and below the younger sons of 
knights. 

The word esquire is derived from the French 
dcjif and the Latin scutum, meaning a shield ; or 
rathei’, the hide of which shields were anciently 
made, and afterwards covered. An esquire was 
originally he who attended a knight in the time 
of war and canied his shield, whence he was 
called icuyer in French, and scutifer or armiger in 
Latin. The following extract from an old work 
on Heraldry, shows that in former days the title 
of Esquire was held only by persons who came 
under the rules which gave a man the title, and 
not, as in the present day, by anybody who con- 
siders himself entitled to it : ‘In the reign of 
Henry V., by a statute passed in the first year of 
his reign, it was enacted that in all coses of out- 
lawry, the additions of the estate, degree or pro- 
fession of the defendant, should be inserted in the 
process ; and it thus became necessary to ascertain 
who were entitled to the degree of Esquire ; and 
it was determined by the most learned in the 
degrees of honour that there were seven sorts of 
esquires — ^namely (1) Esquires of the king’s body, | 
limited to four ; they keep the door of the king’s l 
bedchamber whensoever he shall please to go to ! 


bed, walk at a coronation, and have precedence 
of all knights’ younger sons. (2) The eldest sons 
of knights and their eldest sons successively. (3) 
The eldest sons of the youngest sons of barons, 
and others of the greatcT nobility. (4) Such as 
the king invests wdth collars of SS, as the kings- 
at-arms, heralds, &c., or shall grant silver or white 
spurs to ; the eldest sons of these last mentioned 
only could bear the title of esquire. (5) Esquires 
to the Knights of the Bath, being their attend- 
ants on their installation ; these must wear coat- 
armour, according to the law of arms, are esquires 
for life, and also their eldest sons, and have the 
same privilege as the esquires of the king’s body. 
(6) Sheriffs of counties, and justices of the peace 
(with this distinction, that a sheriff, in regard to 
the dignity of his office, is on esquire for life ; 
but a justice of the peace only so long as he con- 
tinues in the commission), and all those who bear 
special office in the king’s household, as gentlemen 
of the king’s chamber, carvers, sewers, cupbearers, 
pensioners, serjeants-at-orms, and all that have any 
near or especial dependence on the king’s royal 
person, and are not knighted ; also captains in 
the wars, recorded in the king’s lists. (7) Ooimsel- 
lors-at-law, bachelors of divinity, law, and pliysic ; 
mayors of towns are reputed esquires, or equal 
to esquires (though not really esquires), also the 
king’s pennon-bearer, who is a person that carries 
the king’s flag, cither at war or at a funeral.* 

Camden, in his Britannia, makes out only four 
sorts of esquires— (1) The eldest sons of knights, 
and their eldest sons in perpetual succession. (2) 
The eldest sons of younger sons of peers, and 
their eldest sons in like perpetual succession. (3) 
Esquires created by the king’s letters-patent or 
other investiture, and their eldest sons. This 
creation has long been disused. (4) Esquires by 
virtue of their offices, as justices of the peace, and 
others who bear any office of trust under the 
Crown, if styled esquires by the king in their 
commissions and appointments. 

‘Esquires of the king,’ mentioned in the pre- 
vious list, arc now disused. Barristers-at-law are 
now fully possessed of the title ‘Esquire;’ but 
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it aeoms that the degree of barriater-at-law is of 
greater worth than the title * Esquire’ or degree 
of M.A. The Court of Common Pleas — a great 
many years ago — refused to hear an affidavit read 
because a barrister named in it was not called 
Esquire. 

The real reason why there are so many Esquires 
in the present day is easily explained by the fact, 
that just as people use aims who have no heraldic 
right to do so, so they choose the highest title 
they can decorate their names with ; and as the 
investiture or creation of Esquire has now become 
obsolete, there is not the same reason wliy a man 
should not call himself Esquire, as there is to 
prevent him calling himself * Sir’ or ‘ Lord.* 

Nearly a hundred years ago, it seems that those 
who wished to preserve the title or dignity of 
Esquire for those who came within the rules 
before mentioned, were much vexed at the 
common use of the title. One writer says : 
* There is a general opinion that every gentleman 
of landed property that has three hundred pounds 
a year is an esquire ; which is a vulgar error, 
for no money whatsoever, or landed property, will 
give a man properly this title unlcsa he come 
iwthin the rules ; and no person can ascribe this 
title where it is not due, there being no difficulty 
in drawing the line. But the meaner ranks of 
the people, who know no better, do often basely 
prostitute this title ; and, to the great confusion 
of all rank and pi'ecedence, every man who makes 
a decent api^earaiicc, far from thinking himself in 
any way ridiculed by finding the superscription 
of his letters thus decorated, is fully gratified by 
such address.* Shakspcarc says : * Let none pre- 
sume to wear an undeserved dignity.* 

Let us now return to our friend Jones, aiid if 
he is not to be addressed as Esquire, what shall 
we call him ? We must say Mr Jones, for that is 
the title of a ^gentleman.’ Who, then, am gentle- 
men 1 Under this name, all are included who 
are not yeomen, tradesmen, artificers, or labourers. 
The word is from the French gentil, mid tlie Saxon 
man — that is, a man well born, or one that has 
done something worthy either in peace or war, 
whereby he deserves to bear arms and to he 
accounted a gentleman. The following extract 
from Guillim’s Display of Heraldry is worthy of 
notice : ‘ In these days he is a gentleman who is 
commonly so taken, and whosoever studieth the 
laws of this realm, who studieth in the university, 
who professeth liberal sciences, and, to be short, 
who can live without manual labour, and will 
bear the port^ charge, and countenance of a gentle- 
man, he shall bo called ** Master,” and shall be 
token for a gentleman.’ 

A few years ago, a difficulty arose in one of 
the police courts in London. A person described 
as *a gentleman * was chamd with swearing, and 
he was also chaiged with disorderly conduct. 
But the charge of swearing was under a statute 
of Qeoxge XL, whidi enacts * that every labourer, 
sailor^ or soldier, profanely swearing, snail forfeit 
one shilling ; ev^ other person under the degree 
of a gentleman, two shillings ; and cver^ gentle- 
man or person of superior rank, five shillings to 
the pwp of the parish wherein such offence was 
committed.’ The cose was proved. ‘But,’ said 
the magistrate, ‘you are not a labourer, soldier, 


or sailor ; and it is certain you are not a yentie- 
man.’ So be was fined two shillings, as Iteing 
of the class ‘every other person.’ 

Degrees of nobility and gentry were in use 
before the Norman Conquest, for the Saxons 
admitted to the estate of gentry only those who 
had increased their wealth or gains by honest 
husbandry or as merchants. In Saxon times, 
there were the eaii and churle, theyne and under- 
theyne ; and in Lambert’s Perambulation of Kent 
it is stated : ‘ If a churle so thrived that he had 
fully five hides of land of his own, a church and 
a kitchen, a bcUhouse and a gate, a seat and 
several office in the king’s hall, then he was 
thenceforth the theyne’s right worthy. And if 
a theyne so thrived that he served the king on 
his journey, rode in his household, if he then 
had a theyne which him followed, who to the 
king’s expectations had five hides, and in the 
king’s palact his lord served, and thrice with an 
errand had gone to the king, he might afterwards 
play his lord’s part at any need ; so a theyne 
could become an earl, and an carl could become 
an earl right worthy. And if a merchantman so 
thrived that he passed over tlie wide sea thrice 
of his own craft, he was thenceforth the theyne 
right worthy. And if a scholar so thrived through 
learning that he had degree and served Christ, 
he was thenceforth of dignity and peace so much 
worth as thereunto' belonged, unless he forfeit, 
so that he lose the use of his degrees.’ 

It is a common thing to find in old churchyards 
the names of persons on tombstones followed by 
the word ‘ gent ’ or ‘ gentleman,’ which shows that 
in those days the title was more thought of than 
it is now. According to the laws of honour, 
gcntlcniim had certain privileges ; but, like the 
esquires, there is now no certainty as to the right 
of a person to call liimself either ‘esquire* or 
‘gentleman.’ 

There is yet another class of people, the yeomen. 
Sir Edward Coke says : ‘ A yeoman is he that 
hath free land of forty shillings by the year, who 
was anciently thereby qualified to serve on juries, 
vote for knights of the sliire, and do any other 
act, where the law requires one that is probus et 
legalis homo* 

The yeomanry were famous in olden times 
for archery and manhood. Our infantry, which 
so often conquered the French and repulsed the 
Scots, was composed of yeomen ; hut in these 
days, the yeomanry, though in some parts they 
are more disciplined and better drilled than in 
other districts, cannot surpass in valour and hardi- 
ness the yeomen of days gone by. 

It seems hard to class tradesmen, artificers, 
and labourers together as ‘the rest of the com- 
monalty,’ for under the head of ‘tradesmen’ we 
have some of the wealthiest and wisest men in 
the country ; but just as many of our nobility 
are traders, so many of our manufacturers are, 
b^ virtue of public offices held by them, endowed 
with titles of honour. A man may be ‘Mr’ in 
his private business, and a Right Honourable 
as a public man. 

The people of England ore divided into certain, 
ranks and degrees, and it is good and necessai^ 
that these ranks and degrees should be preserved. 
It has been said that vAll men flffe by nature 
equal but this is a false proposition, for all men 
are by nature unequal, and vexy unequal We 


ONE FALSE, BOTTT FAIR. 


ONE FALSE, 


may discover within a few weeks after a child 
is bom a marked difference between it and other 
children ; and as it grows in years, and its mind 
and body become developed under a course of 
‘ education,* the difference or inequality of nature 
becomes more distinct every day, even if other 
children have the same and ec^ual advantages. 
All men have an equal right to justice or to their 
own property ; but one man has rights and claims 
which another has not, for the ordinary bU^od- 
relationships show this ; father and son, liusband 
and wife, nave equal, but different rights ; and 
in short, whenever one man is set over another, i 
there are equal rights, but the things they have ! 
a right to are manifestly une(|ual. That all men ! 
should be equal, is contrary to nature, and such | 
a condition of things would bring about much j 
misery and destroy all happiness. Tlui experi- . 
ment has been tried ; but the result lias been 
assassination, murder, and anandiy. ♦In England, 
so excellent is our form of government, that the 
son of the poorest and humblest man may rise 
to the highest position in tlie cliurch, law, army, 
navy, or any other department ; and there is no 
limit to the wealth and honour a man may achieve 
by honest industry. 

ONE FALSE, BOTU FAIR; 

OR, A HARD KNOT. 

CHAPTKR XLm.— CONCLUSION. 

The time of those most eminent family solicitors 
Pounce and Poutifex “was too valuable for Mr 
Pontifex, the real, if not the titular, head of the 
firm, to Sparc mure than two or three days, even 
to so Important a client as the Marchioness 
of Leominster, mistress of Castel Vawr. It is 
witli these veteran legal advisers of the great, 
os it was of old in Merovingian France wdth 
mayors of the jjalace — the man who knows all 
must manage all, for the comfort of Ilis Grace or 
the Earl. Even Cl.*ire, grateful as she felt to 
her own lawyer, Mr Sterling, for his good service 
and faith in her cause, soon to be splendidly 
recompensed, and never forgotten, felt tliat Pounctj 
and Pontifex must still keep the title-deeds and 
transact the business of the almost princely House 
of which her husband had been chief. The 
Lincoln’s Inn solicitors were like grand func- 
tionaries of state, true to the reigning sovereign, 
and to displace them would have been aluiost , 
as much an act of vandalism as to modernise { 
Norman Castel Vawr with terra-cotta pottery and 
encaustic tiles. 

Mr Pontifex stayed for his instructions. The 
only one of them to w'hich he demurred was the 
order, to ,pay into the hands, the false greedy 
hands, of Countess Louise de Lalouve the large 
sum of mongr which Clare had promised her. 

‘Such a foreign adventuress as that must be 
paid for her trouble, of course ; but surely not. 
Lady Leominster, enriched so undeservedly. A 
more moderate sum would amply * 

‘I promised, Mr Pontifex ; and I must keep 
my word to the letter, no matter how the guerdon 
has been earned, or how base may be the reci- 
pient,’ interrupted Clare. 

Mr Pontifex seemed as if still inclined to 
remonstrate ; but at that moment a servant 
entered the room and delivered him a letter. 


He opened and read it. It was from Mr Sterling, 
and was very brief : 

Dear Sir — It will be unnecessary for Her 
Ladyship the Marchioness of Leominster to 
trouble Jhcrself further in the matter of the 
reward promised to the foreign Countess de 
Lalouve. She and her husband were yesterday 
apprehended in London by two French agents 
of police, on a charge, which, if proved against' 
them, will render them liable to possibly life- 
long imprisonment. 1 have also learned much 
ns to tliat wicked woman’s proceedings in the 
painful case in which 1 have had the honour 
to act for her Liulyship ; and I find that even a 
few days ago the Countess's husband offered, if 
the hush-money were raised by tlie side which ‘ 
you then represented, to withdraw from the bar- 
gain made with ‘my late client, and leave her to . 
her fate. In these circumstances — which I think 
can be verified by Miss Cora Carew — her Lady- 
ship may consider herself fully exonerated from 
any promise which in good faith she may have 
made to that w’orthless and treacherous woman. 

And so this matter was settled as Mr Pontifex 
had w'ished. 

It was a bad time for Sir Pagan w^hen the little 
lawyer went aw\ay from Castel Vawr. Mr 
Pontifex was not congenial company for the half- 
educated baronet of sporting tastes ; but, at any- 
rafo, he was a man ; and gentlemen of Sir Pagan’s 
degree of culture and intellectual calibre can only 
talk to men. The out-at-elbows lord of Carew 
had promised liis sister Clare that he would stay 
with her at her Border castle as long as his 

E rescnce would be a comfort and a protection to 
er, and he kept his word, though time hung 
very heavily on his hands; and to stroll and 
smoke about the stables, and take counsel with 
the veterinary surgeon about a sick liorse, and 
chat with neighbouring farmers over a promising 
colt or the breaking-in of a kicking liUy, were 
his only resources. It was not for very long that 
Sir Pagan was to be condemned to lead a solita^ 
life at Castel Vaw^r. Clare was soon to have, in 
Arthur Talbot, a- protector and a companion for 
the rest of her days ; and indeed, before two 
months were over, a very quiet wcdcling, without 
pomp or glitter or ceremony, and in which the 
Recter of the parish was deemed of sufficient 
parson-power to tie the marriage-knot, without 
episcopal or even archidiaconal aid, took place 
in the little church which had witnessed Uie 
interrupted espousals of the pscudo-Marchionesa 
and Lord Putney. And then Arthur Talbot and 
Clare of Leominster were man and wife, and the 
castle had a new master, and Sir Pagan was free 
to go back to his bachelor bower in Bruton 
Street. 

Sir Pagan did not go alone. On one point 
all Clare’s persuasions liad failed. Cora Carew 
was inexorable. In vain did the Marchioness 
plead with the sister who had for a time 
supplanted her to let the past be forgotten, ami 
to live with her, cherished and beloved, until 
such time as the should herself marry. 'v . 

‘You are very, very kind, my own dear, nobl^ 
Clare,’ answered the contrite girl ; ‘it is like you 
to wish it» and like you to urge it ; but it cm 
never be. I sliall be no man’s wife now, young aet 
I am. 1 have worn the bride’s veil and the bridal 
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white for the first and last time. Yesterday, I 
sent to Lord Putney a very humble letter, craving 
iiis pardon for the injury I had been about to do 
him. He was absurd in some respects, but he 
was honest. I owed liim that much of reparation. 
Nor ever again shall I look Society in the face. — 
Yes, I forgot,’ she added quickly, and with a 
sudden light ipi her sad eyes ; ‘ when I am on 
my way, as I shall often be, I hope, to smooth a 
sufferer’s pillow and minister by a bed of pain, 
then I may meet the scornful eyes of those who 
knew me, and not be ashamed.* 

Nothing which her sister could say, no entreaty, 
no argument, could make Cora llincli from her | 
purpose. ‘No, Clare, dearest,’ she replied reso- 
iuteV i ‘ I Bee my road before me now clearly ; 
and the future with me must lielj) to atone for 
the past. If I was obstinate in wrong, now I 
shall be steadfast, for my conscience-sake, in what 
I believe to be right. And not even your dear 
voice can make me swerve from the life I have 
chosen.* 

Cora therefore lives at her brother’s hous(‘ in 
Bruton Street, occupying the same rooms which 
her sister formerly tenanted, and giving up her 
days and her thoughts to works of mercy. Of 
the three thousand a year which she receives from 
the bounty of the Marchioness, a third, by arrange- 
ment, goes to Sir Pagan, and thereby greatly 
lightens the bur<lens and promotes the comfort 
of tliat impecunious but well-meaning baronet ; 
while the remainder is expended, almost to the 
last siimence, in the good works for which a vast 
city offers only too extended a field. In the 
squalid far East of London, where poverty is 
normal, and the wolf prowls ever at the doors of 
myriads, Cora’s plain little brougham and Cora’s 
simple attire, and lier -lovely face, thin and care- 
worn now, but with a soft earncjstness in the blue 
eyes, are familiar sights. And blessings follow 
hiir 08 she goes, for she has lightened many a 
heavy heart and brightened many a desolate 
health. Her only visits are to the poor and the 
afflicted. She has kept her word. Society will 
never again see Cora (^arew attempt to take her 
place in its ranks. 

For Madame de Lalouve and her husband, 
Nemesis, as we have already indicated, was waiting. 
The ^rfidious are not seldom too little on thek 
guard agmnst the possible treachery of others. 
It was so in this cose. The confession of a foreign 
partner of theirs in a former crime had turned 
evidence against them, and they wore, as we 
know, apprehended. Their trial in Paris shortly 
followed, and they were both sentenced to a period 
of twenty years* imprisonment, which sentence, if 
still alive, they are at the present moment working 
out in one of the convict establishments of France. 

Thei'c is so much of fraud and so much of folly 
and of frivolity to mingle with the wholesome 
tide of life, that it is not very likely that Silas 
Melville, now principal of the Pfkate Inquiry 
Office, will soon find his occupation gone. 

Nui* 8 e Dawson’.s lost years were spent in 
comfort^ thanks to the bounty of her former 
charge the Marchioness, of whom the old woman 
thought and spoke consistently as dear Miss 
Clar 6 . A less interesting person, Mary Ann 
Pinnett, disappeared about the time of the 
Countess de Lalouve’s apprehension, and we have 
no desire to seek out her whereabouts. 


As a matter of form, the notice of action was 
withdrawn ; and the case of Leominster, otherwise 
Ciirew V. Carew, otherwise Leominster, expunged 
from the assize roll at Marchbury courthouse. 
The gentlemen of the long-robe of course had 
their retaining fees and 'their ‘refreshers,* to 
console them for the loss of an opportunity for 
forensic display. 

Of Clare and Arthur, loving and beloved, and 
making a wise and noble use of the gifts of 
fortune, there is not much to tell. There are 
happy homes with which the chronicler feels as 
if lie had no right to meddle, and it may suffice 
to say that never had any reigning Marchionesfi 
of Leominster been so loved and honoured by 
rich and poor around Castel Vawr as was 
Clare, the castle’s bright and beautiful young 
mistress. The present Marquis and his wife— - 
for Dolly hlontgomeiy has at length consented 
to become as Benedick — are on friendly terms 
tliere, and even grim Lady Barbara is an 
occasional visitor. 

And Lf)rd Putney? Tliere were those who 
thought that what had occurred would have been 
enough to break his withered heart, or supposing 
that organ to be too tough for such a catastrophe, 
uroiild at aiiyrato dump his buoyant spirits. He 
did certainly go abroad for a time ; but after 
a slioit rustication in Paris, Nice, Cannes, he 
reap[>eared, in the early Hush of the London 
season, at his club. The veteran dandy seemed 
impervious to mental distress and unconscious of 
ridicule. There he was, tripping as lightly as 
ever on the points of his varnished boots, staring 
as piirtinaciously as ever tlirough his gold-rimmed 
eyeglass, still tapping his enamelled snuff-box, 
and relating bis well-worn anecdotes, as of old. 

‘ i really don’t think I shall marrv, really, now,’ 
was his airy answer to a blundering attempt at 
condolence on the part of some well-intentioned 
fiieiid. And pcrhaiis, at liis time of life, and 
after the recent shipwreck of his hopes of con- 
nubial felicity, his lordship’s prospects os a 
mariying man are nil. 

TUIC END. 

PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF AN INDIAN 
OFFICIAL. 

I HavE two objects in view in placing some 
Indian experiences before the public. One is, 
to bring home to those who ‘stay at home* the 
responsibilities and difficulties that often devolve 
upon their countrymen in India, many of whom 
are very young men. I do so in the hope of 
lessening the tendency to criticise and to find 
fault with those who work in bad climates and 
far away from home. Their hands, indeed, should 
be strengthened, so that in taking responsibilities 
upon themselves, they may do so cheerfully, with 
the feeling that their countrymen will regard 
their work with a kindly eye as ‘done for the 
best* How often have Indian officials been, 
deeply hui’t by disparaging remarks with reference 
to their work 2 made in the Houses of Parlia- 
ment by individuals who, from want of Indian 
experience, were quite incapable of formii^ a 
correct opinion on the subjects they handlea so 
freely. 

My second object is. to show to young men 
who ore drawn towards India, that industry in 
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their work will invariably bo successful. Indeed, 
a man with special knowledge of any subject 
will sooner or later be sure to find the advantage 
of it. I knew an ensign who obtained a civil 
appointment of between seven and eight hundred 
ounds per annum, simply because he had made 
imself in some measure fit for it by working at 
engineering at leisure times. So a knowledge 
of geology, botany, or of any natural science, hfia 
often greatly promoted a man’s career. Even 
a good voice, or musical ability, lias drawn atten- 
tion to a man, and opened a door of advancement 
Industry and 8teadines.s are the preliminaries of 
success. I need hardly mention the necessity 
of extreme moderation in the use of alcoholic 
drinks. Perhaps * abstinence ’ might be the better 
recommendation ; at all events, every one should 
give it a fair trial, extending over a considerable 
period. Certainly those whose duty takes tiieni 
out much in the sun should bj more than 
moderate. Pi*ovidcd men liave * constitutions 
fairly suited to a hot climate, and take proper 
precautions, the sun need not he feared. 

It is not the man with brilliant showy qualities 
that India wants. Take Outram, Havelock, the 
Lawrences, ainl many other leading men — their 
success was due to their strong sense of duty, and 
to the honesty and determination of their char- 
acters. Sterling cluiractem they were indeed, 
greatly perfected by tbe responsibilities thrown 
upon them early in life. Strong in themselves, 
and stronger in their rtdiance on a Higher Power, 
they were ready, when the time came, to act, 
and they acted not in vain. So a nteady per- 
sistence in the work that comes to the hand of 
any one in India will most surely meet with 
its rcwar<l. There was a private soldier at 
the taking of Seringapatam, who eventually 
gained a commission, and who long held a 
stuff appointment of great responsibility. He 
had a large family, and all his daughters 
married officers or Civil Service gentlemen ; 
two of his srms, after distinguished c^avers in 
the army, being now general ofliceiu His 
success was due simply to a conscientious sense 
of duty and inte,griiy of character. The power 
of acting in emergencies was wonderfully exem- 
plified in his case, when arriving one morning at 
the Grand Arsenal, which was under his charge, 
ho found one of his subordinates out of his 
mind, walking about a magazine of ammunition 
smoking a largo cigar. Quietly entering into 
conversation with the lunatic, he walked 
slowly with him towards the door, and once 
outside, ho snatched the cigar away and crushed 
it between his hands until every spark was 
extinguished. 

In ^ite of all that detractors say of the little 
good English rule has done for India, it is certain 
that every English official has great power for 
good or for evil. How many well-known in- 
stances have existed, and still exist, of the popu- 
larity of civilioni^ who, though firai and strict, 
are nevertheless just and kind in dealing with 
natives. There are still military officers whom 
their men will follow through fire and water. 
Let those, then, who think of Indian service, take 
it to their heart that they are undertaking a career 
that may' be good and noble if they will As 
their opportunities of doing good vml be very 
greats so will their responsibilities be heavy. But 
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I if they "will pursue a steady consistent course of 
! duty, treating natives as they, would wish to be 
treated themselves, were their places reversed, the 
reward will come. The natives of India very 
much resemble children in character, and .require 
similar treatment ; and there are no pe^le in the 
world more amenable to kindness. Once gain 
their affections and confidence, and anything 
may be done with them. Cases are not unknown 
of tlio civilian collector being gieeted joyfully 
throughout his district tours. And if there is a 
averse side to the picture, so much the more 
incumbent is it upon those who desire India’s 
welfare to work with all their might to counteract 
the defects that necessarily appertain to a foreign 
rule. Wc have our national defects, making us 
more or less unpopular with foreign nations, and 
many characters wanting in discipline find their 
way to India. But as our treatment of natives 
generally has much improved and is improving, 
we may hope that at no distant day there will 
be little to say against us on this head. 

I will now relate one of my earliest experiepces 
of Indian life, which made a deep impression 
upon me. The story is stnctly true, with the 
possible exception of some minor details, as, 
having made no notes at the time, I tell it from 
memory. 

Some thirty years ago, tlie adjutant of one of 
the Indian cavalry regiments was killed under 
very peculiar circ.umstauces. He was standing 
curving a joint at his dinner-table one evening 
after dark, when a muffled ligure sprang into the 
room li*oni the veranda behind him, fired, ami 
disappeared as quickly as he entered. The poor 
officer, who was alone with his wife at the time, 
i-eceived a mortal wound, and soon died. The 
usual inquiries took place, for some time unsuc- 
cessfully, until at hist a trooper of the same 
regiment was chaiged with the crime. Circum- 
stances, however, had caused a strong feeling to 
prevail both ibr and against him in tlie station 
where the murder was roininitted ; in consequence 
of whicli, a court-martial was or<lered to try the 
case at a large station some two hundred miles 
distant ; and there, prisoner, witnesses, and all 
concerned, were ordered to proceed. I was then 
a young officer, doing duty at this very station, 
and was ordered, by way of gaining experience, 
to attend the court throughout the trial. As it 
extended over two or three weeks, it gave me 
an excellent opportunity of becoming acf^uainted 
with the forms and manner of conductmg the 
proceedings of courts-martial. The scene was 
indeed imposing on the first day of its assembling. 
The president and members of it, some thirteen 
or fifteen in number, were all field-officers, in 
full dress. The judge-advocate, who prosecuted, 
waa an officer of great legal experience ; and the 
interpreter was an English officer who lived 
entirely among natives. He was brought in from 
a distant station in consequence of his being a 
perfect linguist. Most truly he deserved the 
distinction of being directed to supersede all the 
int^reters at the station, one of whom, undeif 
ordinary circumstances, would have been ordered 
to perform the duty. He used to take a paper . 
written in English, full of legal phrase ^j^nd . 
technical terms, and without ever having it 
before, translate it into the purest Hindustonl^^r^ad- 
ing it off, as it seemed, from the paper befo^ filfiii*.. 
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On the first day of the court-martial^ after all 
the formalities had been fulfilled, orders for the 
assemblage having been read, president^ members, 
judge-advocate, and interpreter, all sworn, the 
prisoner was ordei'ed into court. I shall never 
lose the impression made upon me by his entrance. 
A man almost of the finest appearance I ever 
saw in any countiy, perliaps six feet four inches 
in height, dreaseef in the handsome light-blue 
uniform of the Indian cavalry, walked in. His 
bearing was truly noble as lie took hia place at 
the further end of the room between tlie two 
English soldiers who guarded him. When asked 
if he was ‘Guilty or not guilty' of the crime 
laid to Ills chai'ge, he replied in a calm, cleai’ 
voice: ‘Yih kum meei'e hath se nuheen hua' 
(I did not do this work). The trial then pro- 
ceeded. One witness deposed to having stjen the 
prisoner running towards his house, in a some- 
what bent position, as if hiding something under 
his clothes, a.ssumed to be a gun, on the night 
the adjutant was shot. Other evidence stated 
that pieces of a gun, apparently newly buried, had 
been found under the soil of a garden close to the 
prisoner's house. More witnesses swore that the 
prisoner, who had been reduced from the grade 
of havildar (or sergeant) by the action of the 
deceased adjutant, had in their presence threat- 
ened to do for him, and so on. At first sight, 
the evidence, though only circumstantial, seemed 
overwhelming against the prisoner ; but the 
sifting considerably changed the complexion of 
the case. 

The prisoner was ably and enthusiastically 
defended by a young ollicer, who before entering 
the army had studied law. Owing to the efii- 
cient manner in which the defcnco was conducted, 
much of the evidence was sliakeu ; and it was 
proved that the bullet found in the deceased 
officei*'s body, and produced in court, could novel* 
have been fired irom the gun found buried 
in the garden near the prisoner’s house. Tliis 
break-down of what ■was thought to be tla*. 
strongest evidence created a great sensation ; 
but still the prosecution was pushed on, and 
in the end the prisoner was found guilty, and 
sentenced to death. A very strung feeling, bow- 
evei', prevailed in some minds that he was not 
the actual perpetrator of the deed. Such seemed 
to be the opinion of the comraander-in-chief, or 
rather of his legal adviser ; for after a long delay, 
though the finding of the court was coufirmod, 
the sentence was commuted to transportation 
with hard labour for life. Some remarks were 
added, not very judiciously, to the effect that 
such a punishment was worse than death — ^that 
the prisoner would linger out a miserable exist- 
ence in irons, and so on. The attempt to excuse 
the alteration of the sentence was unwise, because, 
as the sequel will show, on convicts reaching 
the penal settlement, they become subject to the 
rules there made for them. They were treated 
according to their conduct after arrival, not accord- 
ing to the crime for which they were transported. 
The truth is there was just a doubt, in the absence 
of any direct proof, about the prisoner being the 
actual murderer, and hence it was decided not 
to cany out the extreme penalty of the law. 

During the time — ^some four montlis, 1 think — 
before tiie sentence was published, the prisoner 
might be seen taking his daily w^k before the 


main-guard of the station, with two soldiers 
guarduig him. He retained always the same 
dignified and noble bearing, and his behaviour 
rather increased the symimthy that had been 
enlisted in his favour. At lost the matter was . 
ended by the publication of the sentence; and 
the prisoner was removed to the penal settle- 
ment of Penang, in the Straits of Malacca. 

Soon after, 1 proceeded to join my regiment, 
and for the next two years i was more or less 
travelling in diffei*ent parts of India. At the 
end of this period, I found myself at Singapore, 
acting as adjutant and interpreter of a wing of 
my regiment, sent over on account of some dis- 
turbances among the Chiuese. Singapore is about 
two days’ steaming from Penang. From motives 
of interest, I iuquii‘ed and ascertained that the 
good conduct of the. cavalry trooper, who had been 
sent thei'e, had coiiimendeJ him to his superiors. 
Some eighteen months afterwards, I was pleased to 
find thfit I had been selected to fill the appoint- 
ment of Superintendent of Convicts and Execu- 
tive Engineer Officer at Penang. This success was 
due to my having passed as interpreter in the 
Hindustani language and to having some engineer- 
ing knowledge. On taking up the appointment, 

I found the situation to be as follows. Some six 
months previously, during a flogging parade, one 
of the convicts had attacked and Killed the 
English serg(*ant who superintended the jail. 
He then proceeded to attacic other officials ; and 
would have succeeded in killing them, had it 
not been for the conduct of the ex-trooper and 
one other convict. At the risk of thei lives, 
they seized the murderer and took him to the 
guard. All the petty officers, themselves convicts, 
promoted for good behaviour, ran off and rotunicd 
when the (fmeate was over. It naturally b(icame 
incumbent upon the authorities to reward the 
two men who had behaved well, and they wore 
promoted to the lowest grade of petty officer. This 
was a sort of probationary position only ; but it 
Wiis thought best to be cautious in improving 
the cavalry soldier’s status, ns the newspapers 
had already commented on the very different 
treatment he was receiving compared with that 
described in the sentence of the commander-in- 
chief. 

I saw the convict trooper for the first time 
in Penang one morning wneu visiting the brick- 
fields. He was superintending a body of convicts 
treading clay in a large pit for bricks, work to 
which the worst cliuract^’s — ^namely, those wlio 
had committed serious crimes since they had 
entered the convict establishment — were put. 
These men all wore tliirteen-pound leg-irons ; 
and terrible-looking ruffians they were. Many 
of them were Indian Thugs, who could probably 
boast of murders by the score, caught in the days 
when Colonel Sleeman broke up their society. 
Then tliere were dacoits from Bengal, Sikhs 
from the Punjab, Parsees from Bomb^, and 
perhaps the greatest villains of all were Chinese 
pirates from Hong-kong. But to return to (mr 
convict, whom I could not recognise in the least 
degree. He seemed entirely altered — ^had shrunk 
away, and his blight cheerful manner was gone. 

I thought it best that neither he nor any of 
the other officials of the establishment should 
know that I was personally acquainted with his 
antecedents. 1 heard, however, that he always 
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dcclafed Lis iiiiiocei\ce, and complained that his 
life had been spoiled His behaviour as convict 
and as petty officer had been simply perfect — 
in real j tv he was the most saiisfactoiy man 
among a body of fourteen hundred convicts. 

Further acquaintance with the establishment 
showed the system of management to be a mixture 
of laxity and severity. Convicts of good conduct 
got tickets-of-leave in two or three years after 
arrival, and were allowed to live in the town, 
keep shops, and so on. Many of them were 
rich, and all had money. They were, however, 
subject to be recalled into jail, failing good 
beliaviour, and were liable to the same punish- 
ments as other convicts. There was a gang of 
robbers among those in the jail, who, with the 
connivance ot some of the petty olUcci*a, were 
let out by a back-entrance to commit robberies 
in the town. Under these circumstancc.s, it w’as 
most important to promote to the grade of petty 
officer any man who could in Ihe lea^it degree 
be trusted. The ex -trooper was the fir^t on the 
list for promotion. The 6ii2)erinteiident had 
nothing to do with the crime Jor which he was 
transjjorted, and his claims could not in justice 
be overlooked. On elating the facts of the case 
to the representative of the Straits government, 
I was directed to promote tlie man, the only 
reservation being, tliat the belt and silver plate, 
ihe badge of office, slujuld not b(i used in the 
public streets. This was to prevent, as far as 
possible, ])ublic attention being drawn to the 
case : for Indian newspapers, oltcn in want of 
subjects, were in those days nf>t very scrupnlous 
08 regards the dressing ii]) of a story, provided 
it could be made inter(*bting. As long as I 
remaint*d, he bhowed hinibelf to be fully worthy 
of promotion, retaining liis reserved though 
respectful demeanour, and seciiied to think of 
noUiing but his duty. After a time, tlie effects 
of a fever, caught long beiore, bent me to England, 
and I saw the trooper no more. But what says 
the reader : Guilty or not guilty ? 

Later on, 1 was much and long occupied in 
judicial mutters, and accustomed to weigh and 
sift evidence ; but after many years of reflection, 
I have still never been able to form a conclu- 
sion as to this man’s guilt or innocence, and 
the case remains in my memory as one ‘Not 
proven.’ 

THE ROSERY FOLK. 

CHAPTER Vin. — THE DOCTOR ABOARD. 

The thrust given by Scarlett before the break- 
ing of the oar, aided by the impetus given by his 
feet as he fell, sent the boat back into the rapid 
stream beyond the eddy ; and in spite of the 
doctor’s efforts, he could not check its course, till, 
suddenly starting up, he used his oar as a pole, 
arresting their downward course as he scanned 
the surface towards tlie piles. 

‘ Sit down, Mrs Scarlett 1 ’ he cried in a voice 
of thunder. — ‘ Hold her, or she will be ovei*,' 

Aunt Sophia had already seized Mrs Scarlett’s 
dress, and was dragging her back, the three 
women sitting with blanched faces and parted 
ashy lips, gazing at the place where Scarlett had 
gone down. 

‘Don’t be alarmed; he swims like a ffsh,’ 


said the doctor, though grave apprehension was 
changing the hue of his own countenance, as 
he stood watching for the reappearance of his 
friend. 

‘ Help 1 help ! * cried Mrs Scarlett suddenly ; 
and her voice went echoing over the water. 

‘ Hush ! be calm,’ ciied the doctor. — * Hero, 
quick — you — Mr Prayle ! Come and shove down 
the boat-hook here. She ’s drifting. Mind, man, 
mind 1 ’ he cried, as Prayle, trembling visibly, 
nearly fell over os he stooped to get out the 
boat-hook. 

lie thrust it down into the water, but in a 
timid, helpless way. 

‘ Put it down ! ’ cried the doctor ; and then, 
seizing an oar by the mitldle, he used it as a 
2)uddle, jubt managing to keep tlie boat from being 
swept away. 

They were twenty yards at least from where 
Scai'lett went down ; but had he possessed the 
power to urge the boat forwai’d, Scales dared 
iK»t have sent it nearer to the piles with that 
freight on board. Anti still iliose terrible mo- 
ments went on, lengthening first into one and 
then into a second minute, and Scarlett did not 
jvappear. 

‘ Vv liy dt)es he not come up ? * said Prayle, in 
a liar^h whi'^per. 

‘Silence, man! Wait!’ cried the doctor hoarsely, 
as he saw Mrs Scarlett’s wild iin2>loring eyes. 

‘ He must have struck his head against a stone 
or pile,’ thought the doctor, ‘and is stunned.’ 
And then the horrible idea came upon him, that 
his poor friend was being kept down by ihe tons 
and tons of tailing water, every time he would 
have risen to the top. Two minutes — three 
mimiics had passed, and, as if in sympathy with 
the horror that hod fallen upon the group, the 
noise of the tumbling watera seemed to grow more 
loud, and ihe orange glow ol sunset was giving 
place quickly to a cold gray light. 

Aunt Sophia was the next to speak. ‘Do 
something, man ! ’ she cried, in a passionate 
imploring voice. But the doctor did not heed ; 
he only scanned the hurlate of tlie foamy pool. 

‘ Tliere, there, there 1 * shrieked Mrs Scarlett. 
‘There, help ! — James ! Huhbund ! Help !.’ 

She would have flung herself from the boat, 
as she gazed wildly in quite a different direction ; 
.and the doctor, drop]>iiig the oar across the boat, 
sent the frail vessel back from him, rocking 
lieuvily ; for he had plunged from it headlong 
into the rushing water, but only to rise directly ; 
and they saw him swimming rapidly towards 
where something creamy-looking was being slowly 
carried by the current back towards the piles. 
The doctor was a powerful swimmer, but he was 
weary from his exertions. He swam on, though, 
rapidly nearing the object of his search, caught 
it bv the flannel shirt, made a few tremendous 
strokes, to get beyond the back-set of the eurren^ 
and tlien turned a ghastly face upward to the 
air. Tlie gig was fifty yards away now, Prayle 
being helpless to stay its course ; and though the 
doctor looked round, there was neither soul nor 
boat in sight to give them help. 

It was a hard fight ; but the doctor won ; for 
some thirty or forty strokes, given with all his 
might, brought him into tlie sliallow stream, and 
then the rest was easy; he liad hut to keep bis 
friend’s face above the water while he tried to 
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overtake the boat. For a moment he thought of 
landing ; but no help was near without carrying 
his helpless burden perhaps a mile, the lock 
being on the other side, its keeper perhaps asleep, 
for he made no sign. 

* Cannot that idiot stop the boat?’ he groaned. 
‘At last — at last !* He uttered these words with 
a cry of satisfaction, for Praylc was making some 
pretence of forcing the boat up-stream once more. 

The doctor was skilful enough to dii'cct his 
course so that they were swept down to the bows ; 
and CTaspiiig the gunwale with one hand, he 
pantea forth : ‘ Down with that boat-hook ! Now, 
take him by the shoulders. Lean buck to the 
other side and draw him in.* 

The swimmer could lend but little help ; and 
Prayle would have failed in his effort, and 
])robably overturned the boat, but for Aunt 
Sophia, whose dread of the water seemed to have 
passed away as she cann? forward, and between 
them they dragged Scarlett over the side. 

The doctor followed, with the water streaming 
from him, and gave a glance to right and left in 
search of a place to land. 

‘ It would bo no use,* he said quickly. ‘ While 
we were getting him to some house, valuable 
minutes would be gone. — Now, Mrs Scarlett, for 
heaven^B sake, be calm !* 

‘Oh, he is dead— he is dead!* moaned the 
wretched woman, on her knees. 

‘That’s more than you know, or I know,’ 
cried the doctor, who was working busily all 
the time. ‘Be calm, and help me. — You too, 
Miss Raleigh. — Prayle, get out of the way ! ’ 

Arthur Prayle frowned and went forward. 

Mrs Scarlett made a supreme effort to be cairn ; 
while Aunt Sophia, with her lips pressed tightly 
together, knelt there, watchful and ready, as the 
doctor toiled on. She it was who, unasked, 
passed him the cushions which he laid beneath 
the apparently drowned man, and, at a word, was 
the first to strip away the coverings from Iris foot 
and apply friction, while Scales was hartl at work 
trying to produce artificial respiration by move- 
ments of his patient’s arms. 

‘ Don’t be down-hearted,* he said ; ‘ only work. 
We want warmth and friction to induce the 
circulation to return. Throw plenty of hope into 
your efforts, and, with God’s help, we ’ll have him 
back to life.’ ^ 

There was no sign of life in the figure that 
lay there inert and motionless ; but no heed was 
paid to that. Animated by the doctor’s example, 
aunt and niece laboured on in silence, while the 
boat rocked from their efforts, and the water 
that had streamed from the garments of the 
doctor and his patient washed to and fro. 

For the doctor’s face was scarlet with his 
exertions, and the great drops of perspiration 
stood now side by side with tno water that still 
trickled from his crisp hair. 

* Don't slacken,* he cried cheerily. ‘I’ve 
brought fellows to, after being four or ‘five times 
os long under water, in the depth of winter too. 
We shall have a flicker of life before long. I’ll 
be sworn. la he still as cold? 1 can’t stop 
tofeeh* * 

Aunt Sophia laid her hand upon the bore white 
chest of her nephew in the region of his heart; 
and then, as her eyes met the doctor’s, her lips 
tightened just a little — that was all 


‘Too soon to expect it yet. — Don’t be de- 
spondent, Mrs Scarlett. Be a brave, true, little 
wife. That’s right.’ He nodded at her so 
encouragingly, that, in the face of what he was 
doing, Mrs Scarlett felt that all little distance 
between them was for ever at an end, and that 
she had a sister’s love for this true, earnest man. 

‘Where are we?* he said at last, toiling more 
slowly now, from sheer exhaustion. 

‘Very nearly down to the cottage,' replied 
Prayle ; and the doctor muttered an inaudible 
‘ Thank God 1 ’ It was not loud enough for wife 
or aunt to hear, or it would have carried with 
it a despair far greater than that they felt. 

‘Can you run her into the landing-place?* 

‘ I ’ll tiy,’ said Prayle, but in so doubting a tone, 
that the doctor uttered a low ejaculation, full 
of impatient anger, and Kate Scarlett looked up. 

‘ Naomi 1 Quick 1 Here ! * she cried. ‘ Kneel 
down, and tak(i iny place.’ 

‘Yes; warmth is life,’ panted the doctor, who 
was hoarse now and faint. ‘ Poor woman ! she ’s 
fagged,’ he thought ; ‘ but still she is his wife.’ 
There was a feeling of annoyance in his breast 
as he thought this — ^a sensation of anger against 
Kate Scarlett, who ought to have died at her 
post, he felt, sooner than give it up to another. 
But the next moment he gave a sigh of satisfaction 
and relief, as he saw her rise and step lightly 
to where Prayle was fumbling with the oar. 

‘ Sit down ! ’ she said iii a quick imperious 
manner ; and, slipping the oar over the stem, 
she cleverly sculled with it, as her husband had 
taught her in happier times, so that she sent the 
gig nearer and nearer to the shore. But in spite 
of her efforts, they would have been swept beyond, 
bad not tbe oltl gardener, waiting their return, 
waded in to get hold of the bows of the gig and 
haul it to tbe side. As it grated against the 
landing-stage, the doctor summoned all the 
strength that he had left, to bend down, lift 
his friend over his shoulder, and then stagger 
to the house. 


CHAPTER IX.— A HARD NIGHT'S WORK. 

‘Yes,’ said Scales excitedly, as he bent over 
his patient, wdiom he had placed upon the floor 
of the study, after ordering fresh medical help 
to be fetched at once — ‘ yes — there is hope.* 

As he spoke, Kate Scarlett uttered a low \rail, 
and Aunt Sophia caught her in her arms; but 
the stricken wdfe struggled to get free. ‘ No, no ; 
I shall not give way,* she piuitcd ; ‘ I will be 
brave, and help.* For, os the doctor slowly 
continued his efforts to restore the circulation, 
there came at last a faint gasn ; and soon after, 
the medical man from the village came in, cool 
and calm, to take in the situation at a glance. 

By this time, Scarlett was breathing with some 
approach to iJio normal strength, and Scales 

turned to his confrfere. ‘ Will you * he began. 

He could say no more, from utter exhaustion 
and excitement, but left the new-comer to com- 
plete his task. 

It >va8 not a long one now ; for soon after, 
James Scarlett opened his eyes and gazed about ; 
but the light of reason had not yet returned. 

‘ He *8 dying ! ’ wailed Mrs Scarlett, as she saw 
her husband’s eyes slowly close once more. 

‘ No, no ! * said Scales quickly. ‘ It is exhaustion 
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and sleep. ‘He *11 go off soundly now for many 
hours, and wake up nearly well.* 

‘Arc you saying this to deceive mel* cried 
Mrs Scoilctt. 

‘ Indeed, no ; ask our friend here.* 

Mrs Scarlett looked at the other appealingly, 
and he confirmed his confrere’s words. But still 
she was not convinced, so pale and motionless 
her husband lay, till the doctor signed to her 
to bend over and lay her car against her hus- 
band’s breast. 

Then, as she heard the regular heavy x^ulsation 
of his heart, she uttered a low, sobbing, hysterical 
cry, turned to Scales, caught his hand in hers, 
kissed it again and again, and then crouched 
lower upon her knees at her husband’s side, 
weening and praying' diunng his heavy sleep. 

Tne local doctor sUiyed for a couple of hours, 
and then, after a short consultation with Scales, 
sliook hands. ‘ You have done wonders,’ he said 
on leaving. 

‘ No,’ said Scales quietly ; ‘ I only jiersevered.* 

‘There! he’s going on capitiilly now,’ he said, 
after a time. — ‘ Mr Praylc, you need not sUiy.’ 

*Oh, I would rather wait,’ said Pruyle. ‘He 
may have a relapse.’ 

‘Oh, I shall be with him,’ said the doctor 
confidently. ‘I will ask you to leave us now, 
Mr Prayle. I want to keep the room quiet and 
cool.’ 

Arthur Prayle was disposed to resist ; hut a 
doctor is an autocrat in a sick-chamber, whom no 
one hut a patient dure disobey ; and the result 
was that Prayle unwillingly left the room. 

‘Got rid of him,’ muttered the doctor. — ‘Now 
for the old maid,’ who, by the way, has behaved 
like*, a trump. 

‘ I don’t think you need stay. Miss Tlaleigh,’ 
he whispered. ‘ Vou must be V(;ry tired now.’ 

‘ Yes, Doctor Scales,’ she said quietly ; ‘ but I 
will not go to bed. You may want a little helx) 
in the night.’ 

* I shall not leave my husband’s side,’ said Mrs 

Scarlett firmly. — ‘ Oh, Doctor Scales, pray, pray, 
tell me the truth ; keep nothing back. Is there | 
any danger ? ’ j 

‘ Upon my word, as a man, Mrs Scarlett, there ' 
is none.’ 

‘ You are not deceiving me ? ’• 

‘ Indeed, no. Here is the case for yourself : he 
has been nearly drowned,* 

* Yes, yes,’ sobbed Mrs Scai’lett 

‘ Well, he has his breathing apparatus in order 
again, and is fast asleep. There is no disease.’ 

‘No; I understand that,’ said Mrs Scarlett 
excitedly; ‘hut — a relapse 1’ 

‘ Eelapse ? ’ said the doctor in a low voice and 
laughing quietly. ‘ Well, the only form of relapse 
he could have would be to tumble in again.’ 

‘ Don’t ; pray, don’t laugh at me, doctor,’ said 
Mrs Scarlett piteously. ‘ You cannot tell what 1 
suffer.’ 

‘ 0 yes, I can,’ he said kindly. ‘ If I laughed, 
then, it was only to give you confidence. He will 
wake up with a bad nervous headache, and that’s 
all. — ^Now, suppose you go and lie doum.’ 

‘ No ; I shall stay with my husband,’ she said 
firmly. ‘ I cannot go.’ 

‘ Well,* he said, ‘ you shall stay. — Perhaps you 
will stay with us as well, Miss Rdcigh,’ he added. 

< We can shade the light ; and he is so utterly 
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exhausted, that even if we talk, I don’t think he 
will wake.’ 

‘And he will not be worse?’ whispered Mrs 
Scarlett. 

‘People mil not have any confidence in their 
medical man. Come, now, I think you might 
trust me, after what I have done.’ 

‘I do trust you. Doctor Scales, and believe in 
you as my husband’s best and dearest friend,’ 
cried Mrs Scarlett. ‘ Heaven bless you for what 
you have done ! ’ She hurriedly kissed his hand ; 
and then, after a glance at her husband’s pale face, 
she went and sat upon the floor beside Aunt 


she went and sat upon the floor beside Aunt 
Sophia’s chair, laid Wr hands upon the elder 
lady’s knees, and hid her face, sitting there so 
motionless that she seemed to he asleep. 

‘ I wish she vrould not do that,’ muttered the 
doctor ; and then : ‘I hate a woman who behaves 
in that hipdog way.’ 

Just as the sky was becoming flecked with tiny 
clouds of gold and orange, the first brightness 
that had been seen since the evening before, a 
few muttered words and a restless movement 
made doctor and wife hurry to the extempore 
couch. 

‘ Kate ! Where ’s Kate 1 * exclaimed Scarlett in 
a hoarse cracked voice. 

‘ I am here, dear — here at your side,* she 
whispered, laying her cheek to his. 

‘ Has the boat gone over ? Save Kate ! * 

‘ We are all safe, dear husband,’ 

‘ Fool !— idiot ! — to go so near. So dangerous I * 
bo cried excitedly, ‘Jack — Jack, old man — my 
wife— my wife!’ 

‘It’s all right, old fellow,’ said the doctor 
cheerily. ‘ There, there ; you only Lad a bit of a 
ducking — that’s all.’ 

‘ Scal(*s— Jack !— Where am I? Where’s Kate ?’ 

‘ Here, dear love, by your side.* 

‘My head!’ panted the poor fellow. ‘I’m 
frightened. What does it mean? Why do you 
all stare at me like that ? Here ! what ’s tho 
matter 1 Have I had a dream ? ’ 

‘ Be calm, old fellow,’ said the doctor. ‘You ’re 
all right now.’ 

‘Catch hold of my hand, Kate,’ he cried, 
drawing in his breath with a hiss. ‘There’s 
something wrong with — here — the hack of my 
neck, and my head throbs tenihly. Here 1 
Have I been overboard ? Why don’t you speak ? * 

‘Scarlett, old fellow, be calm,’ said the doctor 
firmly. — ‘There ; tliat’s better.’ 

‘Yes ; I ’ll lie still. What a frightful headache ! 
But tell me what it all means. — Ah ! I remember 
now. The oar broke, ami 1 went under. I was 
beaten down. — Jack — Kate, dear — do you hear 
me?’ 

‘ Yes, yes, dear love ; yes, yes,* whispered Mrs 
Scailett, placing her arm round his neck and 
drawing his head upon her breast ‘It was a 


nasty accident ; but you are quite safe now.* 

‘Safe? Am I safe?’ he whispered hoarsely. 
‘ That ’s right, dear ; hold me — tiglitly now,’ He 
closed his eyes and shuddered, while Mrs Scarlett 
gazed imploringly in the doctor’s face. 

‘The shock to his nerves,’ he said quietly. ‘A 
bit upset ; but he ’ll be oil right soon ; ’ and as 
he spoke, the . doctor laid his hand upon his 
friend’s pulse. 

Scarlett uttered a piercing cry, starting and 
gazing wildly at his old companion. ‘ On ! It 
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was you,’ he panted ; and he closed his eyes again. 

‘Don’t leave me, dear — don’t leave me ! It Kept 

me down,’ he said, with another shudder, and 
spi'aking as if to himself. * It kept me down till 
1 felt that I was drowning. — Jack Scales!* he 
cried aloud, *how does a man feel when he is 
drowned ? ’ 

‘ Don’t know, old fellow. Never was drowned,’ 
said the doctor cheerily. — ‘ Now, look here ; it ’s 
only just sunrise, so you’d better go to sleep 
again, and then you’ll ivakc up as lively as a 
cricket* 

‘ Sunrise ?— sunrise 1 * said Scarlett excitedly — 
* sunrise?* And as he spoke, he looked round 
from one to the other. ‘Why, you’ve been 
sitting up all night 1 ’ Then, clinging tightly to 
his wife’s hand, he closed his eyes once more, and 
lay muttering for a time. 

Mrs Scarlett kept following the doctor’s every 
movement with her wistful eyes till he said 
in a w'hisper : ‘ Let him sleep, and 1 ’ll come back 
presently.’ 

* Don’t you leave me, Kate,* said Scarlett, 
shuddering. 

‘ No, no, dear,* she said tenderly ; and the poor 
fellow uttered a low sigh, and remained with his 
eyes closed, as the doctor softly left the room, 
beckoning to Aunt Sophia to follow him. 

‘I’m going to get a prescription made up,’ 
he said. ‘ I ’ll send off the groom on one of the 
horses ; there will be a place open in the towui 
by the time he gets there.’ 

‘Stop a moment,’ said Aunt Sojjhia, clutching 
at his arm. ‘Tell me what this means. W^hy 
is he like this 1 ’ 

‘Oh, it is only the reaction — the shock to 
his nerves. Poor fellow ! ’ he muttered to him- 
self, ‘ he has been face to face with death.’ 

‘Doctor Scales,’ said Aunt Sophia, with her 
liand tightening upon his arm — ‘shock to his 
nerves ! He is not going to be like that patient 
of yours you spoke of the other day ? ’ 

The sun was up, and streaming in upon them 
where they stood in the plant-bedecked hall, and 
it seemed os if its light had sent a flash into the 
soul of John Scales, M.D., os he gazed sharply 
into his querist’s eyes and then shuddered. For 
in these moments he seemed to see the owner 
of that delightful English home, him who, but 
a few hours before, had been all that was perfect 
in manly vigour and mental strength, changed 
into a stricken, nerveless, helpless man, clinging 
to his wife in the extremity of his child-like 
dread. 

‘No, no! Absurd, absurd! Only a few 
hours’ rest, and he’ll be himself.’ ftc hurried 
into the study, and hastily wrote his prescription, 
taking it out directly to where the groom was 
just unfastening the stable-doors. 

‘Ride over to the town, sir? Yes, sir. — But, 
beg pardon, sir — master, sir ? Is he all right ? * 

‘Oh, getting over it nicely,, ^my man. Be 
quick.* 

‘I’ll be off in five minutes, sir,* cried the 
groom ; and within the specified time, the horse’s 
hoofs were clattering over the stable-yard as the 
man rode off. 

‘Like my patient of whom I spoke 1* said the 
doctor to himself. ‘ Oh, it would be too liorrible I 
Bah ! What an idiot I am, thinking like that 
weak old lady there. What nonsense, to be sure !’ 


But as he softlv re-entered the room, he hardly 
dared to meet tne young wife’s questioning eyes, 
as she besought him silently to help her m this 
time of need. 

{To be continued,) 


THE MONTH: 

SCIENCE AND ARTS. 

Those who have taken the trouble to read tlie 
Reports of the various sections of the British 
Association, published in connection with their 
recent successful meeting at Southport, will have 
gained a very good insight into the progress of 
scientific research. They ceriainly cannot com- 
plain that the fare provided is limited in quantity, 
nor can they say of it that it is of so technical a 
nature that only very few can easily digest it. 
The subjects discussed are indeed of a varied 
nature, and many of them are of exceptional 
popular interest. The time has happily gone by 
when science was only another name for ‘ dry-as- 
dust ’ theories, and the British Association for its 
advancement are doing a good work when they 
bring before tlie public matter which commands 
something more than mere advancement of know- 
ledge. Them are not wanting those who hint 
that the proceedings are too much of a social 
character, aud that the intended visit of the 
Association to Canada next year smacks so much 
of festive greetings, that the real aim of the meeting 
will be lost sight of. Let them remember that 
‘ All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy,* 
and that what is stri(‘-tly true of our youngsters 
at school, may possibly be true also of ‘ childmu 
of a larger growth.’ The next meeting of the 
British Association will be held at Montreal, in 
August 18B4, aud, from all accounts, the Canadians 
are determined to give the members a royal wel- 
come. The legislature has voted a liberal sum 
to defray expenses ; and railway and steamboat 
Companies are making generous arrangements for 
excursions to different localities. In 1886, the 
Association meets at Aberdeen. 

From the last ! volume of trade Reports pub- 
lished by the Foreign Office we gather some 
intoesting information regarding Panama, a city 
wliich is perliaps destined, when the interoceanic 
canal is completed, to become one of the most 
important places on the earth. Since the estab- 
lishment of the canal-works, the population has 
increased enormously. Including Colon and 
Panama, the Atlantic and Pacific termini of the 
canal, together with the villages between them, 
there exists a population of thirty-six thousand 
people, half of whom are British. The climate 
during the dry season — December to April — 
exhibits a steady temperature of about eighty-two 
degrees Fahrenheit; but during the rest of the 
year, when rain and storms prevail, it is much 
hotter. Accidents from lightning are common, 
and ore likely to remain so ; for in the city m 
Panama there is not to be found a lightning-rod. 
There is no mutton in the country ; and when 
any lucky resident is able to procure a joint, he 
invites his friends to partake of the unusual 
delicacy. The Indian equivalent for the word 
Panama is ‘ plenty of fish ; ’ and plenty there is, 
with the curious difference that those which are 
taken from the Atlantic aide of the Isthmua are 
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far superior to those on the Pacific side, which 
latter oie not firm, and become tainted very soon 
after they leave the water. The Isthmus for 
fifty years had been free from earthquake shocks ; 
but in September last year, the pleasant sense of 
security which loii" immunity had cherished 
was suddenly shaken. On that occjiaion, many 
buildings were thrown down ; and since that 
time the inhabitants have had unpleasant re- 
minders — in the shape of three to live shocks per 
month—that they are not exempt from the influ- 
ence of those subterranean forces which form such 
a terror to dwellers in Central America. 

Much has lately been written concerning another 
projected canal, namely, that which its promoters 
say can be iiuide to connect the Mediterranean 
and the Red Sea, by utilising the valley of the 
Jordan. From all accounts, the scheme, which 
at present exists only on paper, is likely to stop 
at tliat primary stage. No one can say that the 
project is impracticable, because in these days of 
advanced engineering and powerful appliance^ 
very little is absolutely impossible. But it is 
evident that the cost of the undertaking must be 
jirohibitoiy. A large jiortion of ilie route lies at 
a level of about seven hundred and fifty feet 
above the sea, and is composed of hard rock. A 
competent authority calculates that the excavation 
of one mile of the channel having this height, and 
a bottom width of three hundred feet, with 
sloping sides, wonld represent more than double 
the whole contents estimated for the Panama 
Canal. But supposing that the country through 
which the canal was to be cut was as fiat as 
Holland, the route would be so long in comparison 
with that of Suez, that ships would have to be 
enticed by low rates. The older Company would 
of course at once lower theirs to the same amount, 
and they are so rich that they must win in the 
end. Apart from these considerations, there is 
another objection to the flooding of the Jordan 
Valley — we mean the annihilation of such places 
as Tiberias, the Lake of Gennesoreth, Bethsaida, 
and Capernaum, which represent to must of us 
something more than mere historic interest. 

Baron Nordenskj old’s expedition to Greenland 
has come to an end ; and although liis surmise, 
that the interior of that continent would present 
a succession of verdant plains, and that ‘ Green- 
land’s icy mountains* only held true of its 
inhospitable coast, turns out to he incorrect, the 
voyage has by no means hcjen void of results. 
His search for cosmic dust was not a difficult one, 
for dust there was in plenty on the endless snow- 
fields which cover the country. Whether this 
dust is of cosmic origin or not, will of course 
form the subject of careful inquiry. The expedi- 
tion lias secured rich collections of botanical, 
zoological, and geological specimens, and has 
penetrated farther into the continent of Greenland 
than any of its predecessors. 

The subject of re-afforesting Ontario has lately 
been occupying the government of tlmt pro- 
vince, at whose instance a Report has been 
compiled by Mr R. W. Phips of Toronto, deal- 
ing in an exhaustive manner with the whole 


had to be cleared ; there was no use for the trees, 
and so the forests were simply burned down, a 
process which was regularly carried on for many 
years. Ontario is now in many parts almost 
denuded of trees, and wood for use has* to be 
brought from a distance. Mr Phips recommends 
replanting, precautions against fire, and econegny 
in dealing with the forests which still remain. 
The government have distributed this Report 
gratuitously among the farmei's of the province, 
and there is every reason to believe that they will 
take speedy measures to comply with its recom- 
mendations. 

We may remind our readers that an inter- 
national Forestry Exliibition is to be held in 
Edinburgh next year. The executive Committee 
have fur some time been busy in classifying the 
various sc^ctions and exhibits, and have obtained 
many promises of support from both home 
districts and ioreign countries. If the success of 
the enter})rise could be measured by the import- 
ance of .the subject with which it deals, it will 
be successful indeed. 

Mr E. *1. Lowe, F.R.S., who for many j^ears 
has been engaged in meteorological observations, 
bus lately made a most generous offer to the nation. 
Recognising the importance of regular observations 
on our western coasts, where barometrical waves 
can be carefully watched on their arrival across 
the Atlantic, and before they get modified in 
character by journeying over Britain, he proposes 
the erection of an observatory near Chepstow. He 
offers to give the site, to find lime ana stone for 
building purposes, to present his valuable collec- 
tion of instruments, books, and papers to the 


at the time when the earliest settlers came upon 
the scene. Pine, maple, oak,' beech, ash, andj 
many other trees were abundant ; but the ground \ 


proposed establishment, and to start the enterprise 
with his guidance and advice — on condition that 
a suilicient sum be raised to build the observato^, 
and to endow it with income enough for the main- 
tenance of a limited stuff of assistants. Before 
this offer was made public, Mr Lowe gave notice 
of his intention to the Meteorological Office, who 
sent down theii* Secretaiy to view the proposed 
site and to report upon the same. The report 
having been satisfactory in every way, the depart- 
ment will endeavour to help the scheme to the 
best of their power, and will undertake to publish 
returns for this Bristol Cliaunel Observatory, 
when complete. It only now remains for the 
public to hack Mr Lowe’s generous action, not 
only with their mere approval, but in a more 
substantial manner. 

Our American friends have lately been much 
excited concerning some supposed human foot- 
prints in sandstone discovered in Nevada. Per- 
naps their excitement lias been increased by the 
knowledge that two eminent authorities differ 
in their readings of this story of the rocks — one 
maintaining that the footprints were those made 
by some race of big-footed men, and the other 
being as confident that a large sloth is responsible 
for them. The latter view would seem to be the 
most jirobable. Each footprint measures from 
eighteen to twenty inches in length, and is about 
eight inches wide. It is considered that their 
size — and more especially the distance between 
the right and left series, about eighteen inches — 
is strong evidence that they are not of human 
origin. Photographs and casts of the footprints, 
which have since ^n carefully examined, confirm 
this view. 
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Some very interesting and successful experi- 
ments have lately been made in the Zuider Zee 
witli Professor Holme’s Siren Fog-horn, which 
point to the conclusion that collisions can be 
rendered almost impossible by its use. The object 
of the experimentH was to ascertain how fur the 
apparatus was available for carrying on a conversa- 
tmn between two ships by means of short and long 
sounds, on the dot-and-dash or Morse alphabet 
system. Two vessels were chosen for these experi- 
ments, and on each was a fog-horn blown by 
steam and worked by a telegraph clerk. The 
ships separated until they were out of one another’s 
sight; out in spite of this, a conversation was 
briskly kept up, and was readily rcarl off and 
understood. We can easily understand how by 
means of such an equipment a ship, on hearing 
another's fog-horn, could inquire what course she 
was steering, and other particulars which would 
happily prevent all chance of collision. An 
amusing incident occurred during the progress 
of the experiments referred to. The captain of 
an outward-bound steamer fancying that the 
unusual sounds represented tlie groans of anguish 
of a vessel in distress, bore down on one of the 
signalling vessels to render prompt assistance. 
When he found out the real cause of the unwonted 
noise, he turned back, and vented his disgust in 
no measured terms. 

Any foreign artist visiting the English 
metropolis with a view to studying the statues 
of our great men that he finds among the streets 
and Bfluares of the city, would soon lie prompted 
to exclaim that they do not come up to a very 
high standard. Many of them appear to be of 
one pattern, which exhibits a gentleman in a 
frockcoat and high collar, with his right leg 
bent forward, and his extended arm holding what 
23Uipoii;s to be a roll of paper, but which might 
pass for a polioemou’s truiiclieon. The equestrian 
statue of the Iron Duke has now happily been 
taken down ; and it is announced that competitive 
designs for a new statue of the great General will 
shortly bo invited. Oorameiiting upon this, ‘ An 
Engineer,' and evidently a severely practical one, 
writes to the Timrs, and suggests that as a good 
statue of Wellington, modelled from life, is 
already available at Edinburgh, the best course 
to pursue would be to cast another from it He 
argues, that in his profession, whore a good model 
already exists, it is copied, and that the result is 
generally much better than if a new design were 
attempted. The idea is original, and will pro- 
bably bo received with disgust by rising artists. 
But although the proposal will hardly be seriously 
entertained, it will do good in reminding our 
sculptors, that if they cannot produce lirst-class 
work, there is a means at hand of duplicating 
the works of acknowledged merit which we 
already possess. 

A proposed statue to another gieat man is also 
just now exciting public attention ; we allude to 
the scheme for keeping green the memory of 
William Murdock, the inventor of gas-lighting 
and many other things besides. Associated for 
nearly the whole of his life with Boulton and 
Watt at the famous Soho works, he stamped his 
genius on many a contrivance which brought 
fame and profit to others, whilst their inventor 
remained almost unknown. But his chief work 
was the discovery of the system of gas-lighting, 


which, however much wo arc tempted to complain 
of, with the glories of electricity before us, has 
been of vast importance to the world at large. 
It seems curious that the inventor of such an 
important system should have remained almost 
unknown for so many years. He gave his inven- 
tion freely to the community, whereas, had he 
selfishly protected it by patents and royalties 
his fame would have been noised abroad. It is 
now proposed to erect a statue to his honour on 
the Thames Embankment, and to purchase his 
residence at Birmingham for the establishment 
of an International Gas Museum, combined with 
a Reading-room and Library for the use of the 
working-classes. A Committee lias been formed 
with that laudable object, under the presidency 
of Sir William Siemens. 

In the middle of l.'ist month there sailed from 
the Thames two vessels, the Dacia and the Inter-- 
nationaly both belonging to the Telegraph Works 
Company, whose mission it was to survey the 
route, and to lay a new cable between Cadiz and 
the Canary Islands. The different countries of 
the world are now so connected with these ocean 
lines of coznmnmcaiion, that the expedition 
refiirred to may not be consideretl to have any 
special interest attached to it. This might be 
tnc case if cable-laying were the only purpose 
contemplated ; but on this oecasion the expedition 
carries a scientist, Mr J. Y. Buchanan, whose 
experience as a member of the Challenger Expedi- 
tion qualifies him for the work he has to do. It 
is intended to combine the commercial purposes 
of the voyage with a systematic course of scientific 
observations. Although much has been done by 
other goveruuKUits in deep-sea research, nothing 
has been done by Britain since tlie cruise of the 
Challenger, The Telegraph Company are now 
determined to take up the matter as a private 
enterprise, and they arc entitled to all honoiu' 
for doing so. It is intended to land at the Salvage 
Islands — a little known group, lying between 
Madeira and the Canary Islands — to collect speci- 
mens thcrii, and to ascertain whether these points 
of land have any connection with certain sub- 
mariiie banks or plateaux discovered by recent 
soundings. 

Some new life-saving appliances lately formed 
the subject of certain interesting experiments on 
the Thames. Copeman’s Seat Life-buoy consists 
of deck-seating in eight-foot lengths, furnished 
underneath with metal cylinders nine inches in 
diameter, which form aii'-chambcrs. The seat 
is hinged, so that it will, when required, open out 
and form a iloating raft. In tne experiments 
referred to, which took place from a Thames 
steamer, several men jumped into the water, and 
quickly found a resting-place on the buoys thrown 
to them. The seats can also be joined together 
to form a life-raft, which can be arranged for use, 
os was demonstrated, by four men in as many 
minutes. This life-raft w^os boarded by eight 
men, and exhibited great buoyancy and handiness. 
It con be fitted with a sail if required. These 
rafts are intended for large vessels, and have 
already been adopted by the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company. The seat-buoys are more 
especially constructed for river and channel work, 
and will no doubt be largely adopted. 

We learn from the ^andard that Dr Ayresi 
a colonial surgeon, has made an official Report on 
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the Rubject of Opium-smokiug, which has caused 
no little stir at Hong<kong. He asserts his belief 
that, contra^ to preconceived ideas, the habit of 
opium-smoking has no effect whatever upon the 
human body in a medical sense. He himself has 
smoked twelve pipes at a time, and has carefully 
watched Europeans who have indulged in the 
habit to the same degree. There is, he says, no 
alteration in the pulse, temnerature, or certdiral 
faculties. He believes that tne noxious properties 
of the drug are destroyed in the process ot com- 
bustion, and that beyond the habit being a veiy 
mischievous one for those who cannot afford the 
idleness which it entails, he looks upon it as being 
harmless. Views of a similar nature have been 
held by others ; but it would be as well if, in the 
interests of science, some authoritative trials were 
made as to tlie effect of the drug when used like 
tobacco. Of course, no one questions its poisonous 
properties when simply eaten. 

We are indebted to the journal named The Dyer 
for some interesting notes relative to the artificial 
colouring of growing flowers by ajinlying dye- 
stuffs to the mould in the pots, and clianging the 
tints of cut fiowem by allowing tlicir stems to 
soak in w'eak dye solutions. The colour can, it 
is said, be altered at will by these means without 
in any way impairing the freshness or perfume 
of the flowers. Beautiful eflects arc produced by 
prepared lakes ; but the exact preparation is 
imfortuiuitely not described. Flowcira will absorb 
some lints in preference to others, and when 
treated with a secondary colour like purple — made 
up of blue and red — will in some cases separate 
the constituents, and exhibit blue and red veins. 
It would seem that these curious experiments 
open up a field of inquiry which has been very 
little trenched upon, and no doubt some of our 
readers will be anxious to try their hands at 
painting, or rather dyeing, the lily. 

Mr Herkomcr, the eminent artist, is engaged 
in establishing at Bushey, near Watford, an Art 
School, which will be unique so far as this country 
is concerned. It will be lor him a labour of love ; 
for although he will be the sole master, his services 
will be given gratuitously to the sixty students 
whom h(j intends to gather round liiin. No one 
will receive payment for services rendered, except 
the necessary servants and the moflels employed. 
On such liberal conditions the expenses to the 
students will be little. Indeed, for a fee of 
eighteen pounds one can be m^c free of the 
establishment for nine months, that pciiod being 
the minimum time for which a student must 
engage to work with Mr Herkomer. Every 
student is required to send in specimens of his 
work, for the school is not intended for mere 
beginners. The work will be entirely fi’om living 
figures, and life-sized studies will be chiefly 
encouraged. It is obvious that only very few 
of the hundreds of applicants who will endeavour 
to gain admission, can be enrolled on Mr 
Herkomer’s staff. Such admissions wdll be 
entirely governed by the proficiency shown in 
the works sent in. , 

Mr Serrell, a young American of .New York, 
has just received a gold medal from the Lyons 
Academy for an ingenious machine he has in- j 
vented for the automatic reeling of silk from 
cocoons by means of electricity, which has been 
warmly received by the French silk-manu- 
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facturers. By the employment of this contri- 
vance, silk can now be wound off the cocoons, 
which was previously impracticable, on account 
of the heavy cost of the labour expended on the 
work. 

Musicians will be glad to hear that a neat 
and sinmle little contrivance for turning over the 
pages of music has been invented by an Armenian 
mechanic named Erghanian, and patented in 
several European countries. This small apparatus 
is w’ovked silently by a treadle, and gently picks 
up the page, which it lays smoothly on the 
opposite one. It can be applied to any ordinaty 
muHic-staud, and will doubtless be of great use in 
orchestras, avoiding by its use the pause and 
flapping of leaves, when the violin-players have 
to wait and tuin over the i)age8 of their music. 

M. Freclielle, a French chemist, has ascertained 
by a delicate analysis that a great deal of milk 
sold to the public, in addition to being adulterated 
with water, has sirup of glucose mixed with it. 
This glucose has the effect of bringing the milk 
up to its normal density, and tlierefore defies 
detection by the use of an ordinary lactometer. 

A patriotic manufacturer at llouen has designed 
some handkerchiefs for the purpose of diffusing 
military knowledge. They are printed on linen 
in indcslructible black. The information was 
compiled by two oHiccts of high position ; and 
besides comprising a complete system of drill, 
valuable hygienic information is given, and all 
sorts of instruction appear as to the best means 
of rendering assistance to the wounded, and how 
to help a comrade home who is injured. Great 
personal cleanliness is enjoined, and sound advice 
given as to hunger, thirst, sleeping, marching, &c. 
In fact, nothing is foi*gotten, and the whole forms 
a complete encyclopaedia of railitar}’^ information. 
Patriotism is encouraged by such sentences os, 
‘ Love your country before everything ; always 
be ready for defence ; * * Never foi*get that tne 
true soldier is like a lion when fighting, and a 
lamb after victory.* 

Lost month we referred to tlie Strontia process 
of extracting sugar from beetroot molasses, and 
stated that the value of beetroot sugar imported 
into England annually was ten thousand pounds 
sterling. This sum should have been ten million 
pounds. The increase of this import during the 
last ten years lias been very great. In 1870, 
one hundred and sixty-five thousand tons of beet- 
root sugar were imported to this country, and in 
1882 the quantity had risen to four hundred 
thousand tons. 
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A VERY entertaining little production, entitled 
Sea Monsters Unmasked^ forms one of the series of 
handbooks issued in connection with the Great 
International Fisheries Exhibition. It is written 
by Mr Henry Lee, sometime naturalist of the 
Brighton Aquarium. He begins with a brief 
account of ancient legends and traditions as to 
the monstrous marine animals which were popu- 
larly believed to exist in the less travelled regions 
of ocean. The subject of many of these old 
superstitions was the semi-fabulous kraken, which 
is referred to in a Norwegian manuscript os far 
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back as a.d. 1180. It bus been spuken of by 
many writers since, some of whom tell us that it 
was of such enormous dimensions that a regi- 
ment of soldiers could conveniently manoeuvre on 
its back. By a learned Dane we are informed 
that on one occasion a certain bishop found the 
kraken quietly reposing on the shore, and mis- 
taking the enormous creature for a huge rock, 
erected an altar upon it^ and performed mass. 
‘ The kraken respectfully waited till the ceremony 
was concluded, and the reverend prelate safe on 
shore, and then sank beneath the waves.* The 
back or upper part of the kraken was believed to 
be an English mile and a half in circumference, 
and one old naturalist who mentions this, adds : 
‘ Some say more, but I chuse the l(*ast for greater 
certainty.* The same writer, describing the kraken 
as seen rising to the surface of the sea, says it 
‘ looks at first like a number of small islands sur- 
rounded with something that floats and fluctuates 
like sea-weeds.* The probability is, as Mr Lcci 
suggests, that the story of this monstrous animal 
was nothing more than an exaggerated account of 
some octopus or other large animal of the cuttle- 
fish tribe. 

Immense cuttle-fishes have certainly been seen, 
and those who are interested in the octopus and 
such like, will find many curious and striking 
incidents connected with them related in Mr 
Lee’s pages. That modem mystery, the Groat 
Sea Serpent, also receives from the author a very 
fair degree of attention, and the historical notes 
which he has collected on the subject olTord read- 
ing of an attractive kind. Mr Lee’s conclusions, 
as respects this wonder of the sea, are : (1) That, 
without straining resemblances, or casting a doubt 
upon narratives not proved to be erroncious, thci 
various appearances of the supposed ‘Great Sea 
Serpent* may now be nem’ly all accounted for by 
the forms and habits of known animals ; but (2) 
That to assume that naturalists have perfect cog- 
nisance of every existing murine animal of large 
size would be quite unwarrantable i therefore, it 
is not impossible that among tlicsc animals may 
be marine snakes of greater dimensions than we 
are aware of. On more than one occasion the 
latter theory has been supported in this Journal, 


Another handbook issued under the same 
ausmees as the foregoing, deals with the subject 
of The Salmon Fisheries, It is written by Mr 
Charles E. Fryer, and will be of much use to 
•all who take an interest in the propagation of 
salmon and the increase of our salmon supply. 
The handbook deals with such matters as the 
fecundity of the salmon, its life-history, the vari- 
ous changes the fish undergoes from the egg to 
the full-grown animal, through its different stages 
of parr, smolt, and grilse. Attention is also given 
to the various legal enactments which have been 
framed for the better regulation of salmon fisheries 
and the prevention of abusea The cause of the 
deterioration of these fisheries is discussed, and 
suggestions made for their improvement and 
extension, including the whole machinery of 
weirs, mill-dams, salmon ladders or passes, as 
well as the artificial propagation of the fry. Both 


this and the before noticed handbook ore, it may 
be added, carefully illustrated, and each is pub- 
lished at the price of one shilling. 


In the palmy days of our old friend FrasePs 
Magaziney there appeared in its pages, between 
1830 and 1838, a scries of eighty-onc portraits and 
groups, under the title of ‘ A Gallery of Illustrious 
Literary Characters,* the greater number of which 

S ortraits were from the graphic pencil of the late 
istinguished artist, Daniel Maclise, R.A. On 
two former occasions these portraits were collected 
in whole or in part, and separately published, 
the public quickly buying up the editions ; 
and now a third collection has been made and 
23ublished by Messrs Chatto and Wind us, London, 
under the title of 2'he Maclise Portrait Gallery, 
111 this edition the portraits have been reproduced 
in a reduced, but avowedly accurate form, and are 
accompanied by notes, biographical and critical, 
by Mr William Bates, B.A. 

The book will be acceptable to many, yet 
it is not altogether to be commended. In the 
first place, it is to be r(*gretted that the por- 
traits have been reduced, as they thus at once 
fall in value as compared with former issues. 
Then the notes arc needlessly extensive ; they 
occupy five hundred closely-iirinted pages in 
small type, and seem to us to he prolix and 
unmethodical. But apart from these obvious 
defects, the volume will always command mueh 
interest. The portraits are unfailingly clever, 
and generally highly chai‘acteristic, especially 
those of Lockhart, Scott, Rogers, Talleyrand, 
Hogg, Benjamin Disraeli (late Lord Beacons- 
fiel(l), Thomas Carlyle, Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 
and some others. Any one who is content 
to look at the portraits, and only take an 
occasional dip into the somewhat chaotic text, 
will find amusement and pleasure for many 
a quiet half-hour. 

OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

WOBKMEN*8 HOMES AND PUBLIC-HOUSES — 

A PRACTICAL WORK. 

Since the publication of ‘ Workmen’s Homes and 
Public-houses,* in last month’s issue of this 
Joumaly we have received the gratifying intel- 
ligence that there is at least one Abstinence 
Society which, in the words of our informant, 
is ‘working on the lines suggested by the writer 
of our article.* This is the Glasgow Abstainers’ 
Union, the twenty-ninth annual Report of which 
is before us. For the guidance of others interested 
in the work of social reform, we may state what 
are the objects of the Union referred to, as 
given in this Report. They are : (1) A Domestic 
Mission, to improve the condition and increase 
the comforts of the working-man’s home ; (2) 
Cookery Classes, to endeavour to remove one of 
the recognised causes of intemperance — ^unsuitable 
and badly cooked food ; (3) Public-houses without 
the Drink, to provide comfortable places of 
resort for working-men in the evenings, 
during the day substantiM well-cooked meals ; 
(4) A Sea-side Home, to help in restoring to 
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health industrious poor people who are unable 
to help themselves or those depending on them, 
by reason of weakness or ill-health ; (6) Saturday 
Evening Concerts, to provide popular and innocent 
entertainment for the masses of the people on 
Saturday nighty and to promote a taste for good 
music ; (6) Asylum Concerts, to promote in some 
small measure the enjoyment and well-being of 
the patients ; and (7) the Abstinence Pledge, to 
assist personal efforts to overcome drinking 
habits, and to provide a safeguard against the 
forming of such. 

In connection with the second of these objects — 
cookery classes — it is pleasing to observe that the 
work of the Glasgow Abstainers’ Union has 
taken a very practical shape, in respect that 
they held in April last, and are again to hold 
in January next, an Exhibition and Competi- 
tion of Plain Household Cookery. The ]u*o- 
spcctus states that the Directors of the Union, 
‘in their efforts to lessen and counteract the 
evil influence and attractions of the public-houses, 
endeavour through their Domestic Mission 
Agencies to improve the condition and increase 
the comforts of the working-man’s home, and 
believe that, niimngst other things, if substantial, 
well-cooked, and tidily set meals were more 
common, there would be much less drinking.’ 
They have for some time past conducted Cookery 
(/la.sses in their mission districts ; and in order 
still further to promote the object they have in 
view, they arranged for a Competition in Domestic 
Cookery, as stated, which took place in April 
last ; and as it excited consideriible interest, and 
was most successful, they have been encouraged 
to make arrangements for a second competition 
in January. The prize-list is well apportioned, 
and encourages competition in tlje making of 
broth, pea-sonp, ric(i-.soup from bone.s, lentil soup, 
Irish stew, &c. ; in the boiling of beef, potatoes, 
&c. ; in the cooking of tripe, steak, mutton-chop, 
and the like ; as also of baking potato, wheat-meal, 
and barley-meal scones ; and a number of other 
dishes suitable to the working-man’s table and 
within his means. The objects of this Union 
are of great practical value ; and we have no doubt 
that those who wish to know more of its organi- 
sation and working will receive the requisite 
information by applying to the secretary, Mr 
James Airlie, 68 Bath Street^ Glasgow. 

OIL ON THE WATERS—AN ANCIENT HIRACLE. 

The use of oil in allajring stormy waters is not a 
modern discovery, os will be seen b^ the following 
extract from Bede’s Ecclesiastical History^ book iii. 
chap. 16 (Bohn’s edition, p. 133) : ‘ How great the 
merits of Aidan were was made manifest by the 
all-seeing Judge, with the testimony of miracles, 
whereof it will suffice to mention three os a 
memorial A certain priest, whose name was 
Utt(L a man of great gravity and sincerity, and 
on that account honoured by all men, even the 
princes of the world, being ordered to Kent, to 
bring from thence, as wife for King Oswy, 
Eanneda, the daughter of King Edwin, who 
had been carried thither when ncr father was 
killed ; and intending to go thither by land, but 
to return with the virgin by sea, repaired to 
Bishop Aidan, entreating him to offer up his 


prayers to our Lord for him and his compai^, 
who were then to set out on their journey. He, 
blessing them and recommending them to our 
Loi^, at the same time gave them some holy oil, 
saying : “ I know that when you go abroad you 
will meet willi a .storm and contrary wind ; hut 
do you remember to cast this oil I give you into 
the sea, and the wind shall cease immediately ; 
you will have pleasant, calm weather, and return 
home safe.” Ail which fell out as the bishem 
had predicted. For, in the first place, the winds 
raging, the sailors endeavoured to ride it out at 
anchor, but all to no purpose, for the sea breaking 
in on all sides and the ship beginning to be filled 
with water, they all concluded that certain death 
was at hand. The priest at hist remembering the 
bishop’s words, laid hold of the pliial and cast 
some of the oil into the sea, which, as had 
been foretold, became presently calm. Thus it 
came to pass that the man of God, by the spirit 
of propnecy, foretold the storm that was to 
happen, and by virtue of the same spirit, though 
absent, appeased the same. Which miracle was 
not told me by a person of little credit, but by 
Cynemund, a mo.st faithful priest of our church, 
who declared that it was related to him by Utta 
the priest, on and by whom the some was 
wrought.’ — It may he added that Bishop Aidan 
lived twelve and a half centuries ago. 

DANGEROUS POTTERY. 

A communication has lately been made by M. 
Peyrusson to the Academy of Sciences in Paris, 
calling attention to the danger to the public 
health by the use of pottery which has been 
finished off with a glaze in the manufacture of 
which white-lead is used. It is desirable that 
this form of glaze should be replaced with one 
made of silicate of soda and borax, as it has 
been found that the acid of certain vegetables, 
and even of milk slightly turned, is sufficient 
to dissolve a poition of lead from the surface, 
if left in the vessel several hours. This has been 
the origin of several mysterious cases of illness 
near Beauvais, with symptoms of slow poisoning, 
from apparently unknown causes, few peopm 
imagining that their sufferings were caused by the 
earthenware in general use. M. Peyrusson is of 
opinion that if ^azed vessels ore placed in water 
kept at a heat of one hundred degrees for half 
an hour or so, they lose their dangerous properties, 
and arc no longer acted upon by the aci^ con- 
tained in so many articles ot food in daily use. 

QUININE FROM GAS-TAB. 

For some time we have been accustomed to the 
idea that the sweetest scents and most brilliant 
colours, besides powerful disinfectants, ore obtained I 
from gas-tar. In addition to these manufactures. | 
we now learn that from this material a useful 
medicine can be obtained. A long series of | 
experiments carried on by Professor Fischer, an 
eminent chemist of Munich, has resulted in the 
discovery of a white powder in the residuum 
of gas-tar which contains all the medical pro- ^ 
perties of quinine, added to the advantage that 
it assimilates more easily with the digestive 
organs than quinine itself. It has been proved 
to be wonderfully efficacious in subduing fever, 
ice being unnecessary. One great advantage of 
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this discovery will be the cheap rate at which 
it can be sold, by which means it would be brought 
within the reach of those poor people who require 
quinine, but who find it difiicult to purchase so 
expensive a drug. 

PHOTOPHORE, AN ELECTRIC LAMP TO ILLUMINATE 
ORGANIC CAVITIES. 

Surgery is likely to derive a substantial benefit 
by the happy apptication of an incandescent lamp 
by M. H^lot and M. Trouv<S, as by its employment 
the hands are left unfettered for operating. This 
lamp is arranged so that the rays are concentrated 
and thrown forward ; it is of light construction, 
and is fixed in the centre of the forehead on 
a band that encircles the head. As this invention 
13 easily managed and gives a powerful ligh^ it 
is expected to toko the place of the various 
laryngoscopes in use, which, in spite of constant 
improvements, arc always to a certain degree 
finsatisfactory and incomplete. This instrument 
be of especial use in diseases of the throat, 
eyes, and cars, and in any place where an 
examination is difficult to make. The photophorc 
can also be mounted on the top of a brass rod 
and placed on a table ; and can be either doubled 
or quadrupled at pleasure, by which means the 
eyes of several patients could be examined at 
tlie^same time. 

THE HAUNTED CASTLE. 

Okob xipon a time I pondered, 

Musing on things high and deep, 

As my castle halls I traversed — 

Lofty tower and donjon-keep. 

Here, X cried, all is familiar ; 

Many a year I ’vc owned this place ; 

Yet, methiuks some closer searching 
Unknown mysteries might trace. 

Well I know each lofty chamber, 

Pillared hall and shadowy cell ; 

Yet, it may be, there are corners 
Where dark things unnoticed dwelL 

Here are gallciies of beauty, 

Where the glorious sunbeams fall ; 

There are corridors mysterious, 

Tenanted by ghosts in thrall. 

Haply yonder winding staircase 
Leads to chambers unexplored ; 

I would fain, my lamp re- trimming, 

See what chattels there are stored. 

What is here— a secret panel ? 

Never this my gaze bath met ; 

And I, pausing on the threshold, 

Hesitate to enter yet. 

Oft I Ve passed this very doorway ; 

Smooth and perfect seemed the wall ; 

But the lamplight, faint and waning. 

Glanced not where the shadows falL 

Courage, Soul t why so reluctant f 
Press the spring and enter in. 

Ah, what fearful revelation 
Meets my gaae— a Secret Sin ! 


Sorely is my spirit troubled 
By tUs unexpected sight ; 

But this most uuwelcome inmate 
Must he dragged forth to the light. 

What, another — and another I 
This must be the haunted room ? 

Hark ! 1 hear the spectres pleading 
For a respite from their doom : 

* Truly you mistake our nature ; 

Falso intruders we are not. 

Let us dwell in peace and quiet 
In this dim secluded spot. 

* Know that all our names arc noble — 

Self-reliance ; Dignity ; 

Moral Worth ; Religious Duty ; 

Prudence ; Zeal ; and Clemency.' 

‘False !' I cried, ‘are all these titles. 

W'ill they boar the searching light ? * 

Then I tiinicd the lamp full on them, 

And they cowered with affright. 

One by one they shrank and quivered 
’Neath the fiercely blazing flame, 

And 1 read upon each specti-e, 

Writ in fire — its real name : 

Self-reliance was Presumption ; 

Dignity, a proud flesh -worm ; 

Moral Worth, Self-exaltation ; 

And Religious Duty, Form ; 

Prudence proved Convenient Falsehood ; 

Zeal, false energy, self-led ; 

Clemency, a Sin Defender. 

How 1 shuddered as I read! 

Quickly then from out its scabbard 
Forth my Spirit-sw'ord I drew, 

And this band of vile impostors 
With its double edge 1 slew : 

Cast them out, and cleansed the chamber. 
Letting in a fresher air ; 

And lo, seven other spirits— 

Pure and lovely — entered there I 

In that cell a lamp now burneth 
With a light that ne’er shall cease ; 

And the crewhile haunted chamber 
Is a home of joy and peace. 

Elizabeth Rowbotham. 
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FLORIDA ‘CRACKERS.* 

A Crackeii ifl a poor white native of Florida. 
How ihia strange appellative came into existence 
does not seem clear. Tlie Floridians say it origi- 
nated in the habit the j)oor white wanderers had 
of cracking their catthi-whips, as a sort of recall 
for the strayed members of their herdvs. But the 
usage has disappeared, if it ever existed ; to-day, 
the native stockmaster goes through the forest, 
and luuumackvS in search of wandered calves, with 
a curious lowing wlioop, that rings like a weird 
bell in the immense solitudes. ‘(h*acker* has 
fallen to a term t)f irritating contempt, and is 
applied to the mean wliites, as ‘ nigger * is to the 
blacks. And strange is the effect of this oppro- 
brious word upon the negroes. 

One day passing along the quay at Jackson- 
ville — which has become the virtual capiUd of 
Florida — T observed two black men quarrelling. 
Amid the shower of epithets, the word ‘Cracker* 
struck my ear. The man tlius called became 
furious, and fell upon his antagonist literally with 
tof)th and nail. He evidently liad been supremely 
insulted, and no verbal retaliation could satisfy 
him. 

IMie first of the Cracker race that I saw wxs 
during a voyage up the St John’s river. It was 
near sundown ; and the last flare of yellow rays 
was blazing upon a bare and lonely savanna, 
making its sterile desolation the more melan- 
choly, from the glare. Almost suddenly, the light 
waned and faded out, giving place to a sombre 
blear-gray, as the steamer swept round a pro- 
montory. Standing rigid as efligies upon this 
promontory were four human figures — a man, 
two women, and a girl. Their eyes seemed to be 
fixed upon the westering sun ; yet the lack-lustre 
vacancy of the stare had no ‘speculation* in it 
A far-off, half-distraught gaze it was, such os 
I had n6ver observed before. A party among 
•our passengers were making the air ring with 
loud talk and louder laughter; but the four 
figures remained motionless, peering westward, 
as if utterly unconscious of the rushing steamer 


and its noisy merrymakers. The swirl of the 
water rose into great curved billows at their feet ; 
the dense smoke of the pine-wood from the 
funnel swept by them ; yet the four remained 
passive, giving no more sign of consciousness than 
the sheaf of palmetto-trees behind them. From 
the place where I stood, on the upper deck, tp 
these people was not more than twenty-five or 
thirty feet ; so that I had the fullest opportunity 
of noting their queer imperturbability, as tlnf 
speed of the steamer was lessened in working 
round the point. Their clothing seemed much 
worn ; and a haggard, weary expression seemed 
to rest upon their thin faces. This living appari- 
tion lasted but a minute ; for after rounding the 
cape, the steamer quickly shot into a canal-like 
reach of the river ; and the four silent, unmoved 
beings were left in the dim, swift-falling, tropical 
night. 

‘Who arc those singular people?’ I asked the 
captain, who happeneil to be standing by. 
‘Crackers,’ said he, as indifferently os if they 
had been turtles. 

I saw much of these people subsequently ; but 
the remembrance of the lonely family standing 
on the brink of the shadowy river, surrounded 
by deadly swamps, swarming with reptiles fierce 
and Bubthi, has continued among the most vivid 
of my Cracker souveuirs. Somewhere in the 
forest behind them doubtless was the den they 
called home. How rude and elemcnhiry a Cracker 
habitation can be, I found the next day, in my 
journey across the peninsula. 

I had lost my way in going from one recent 
settlement to another n few miles distant. On 
every side dark pine-trees extended, varied now 
and then by little coverts of oaks, where fires 
or the axe had made a small clearing. Through 
the thin crowns of the pines, the fervid heat of 
mid-day seemed to descend more oppressively 
than in an exposed plain. Now and then a blast 
of balsamic and burning air coming from the 
Gulf of Mexico swept through the woods, making 
them hum in a strange thrilling diapason. Huge 
butterflies wavered about the cactus plants ; great 
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jellow humble-bees boomed lazily among the 
scrub ; dragon-flies of many sizes shot across the 
path like prismatic meteors. A sort of starling, 
inky black, screamed harshly and fitfully from the 
topmost branches of the pines ; and floating high 
in the palpitating ether was a pair of buzzards 
sweeping in vast curves, without any apparent 
motion of their rigid wings. 

The prostrating heat, the dismal uniformity of 
the pine-trees, the fierce energy of nature, and | 
the indifference of the living things about nu*, 
Were oppressive to the last degree. For the 
insects that were settled upon the flowers remained 
<][uiescent under my observation. Chameleons and 
lizards gamboled round the trunks of the trees, 
and distended their green throats until they 
became scarlet, as if in elfish mockery of man. 
The loneliness grew more tlian depressing — it 
became stupefying. Had I not been anxious to 
get out of the labyrinth, into which a lumber 
teaCk had misled mo, 1 should have sat down 
magnetised, as it were, by the heat and the 
overpowering solitude. 

After a long detour, I came to a small lake, 
and on the other side of it, I saw a thread of 
blue smoke ascending behind a kiioll of young 
oaks. As I drew near, I perceived a small 
weather-worn log-hut, and beside it a man putting 
some sticks upon a smouldering fin;. A sort of 
fish-kettle was raised upon some stones over the 
fire., Although I came upon him unawares, the 
man did not manifest the least surprise. !Never- 
theless, ho seemed shy, suspicious, and ill- 
conditioned, being anything hut pleased at iny 
appearance. Ills age might have been forty, 
more or less ; for I found afterwards that a 
Cracker's face is no exact index of age. He was 
unwholesomely pallid, having that curious waxy 
tissue pcculitir to his species. Ilis gauut frame 
was merely integumented with yellow llesli, an<l 
was very scantily provided with raiment, a much 
and clumsily bepatched shirt, and a most effectu- 
ally worn pair of pants, being his sole attire. 
His furzy hair was matted, and his wiry beai*d 
was tangled and neglected. His eyes had the 
same vacant lustreless expression that had struck 
me in those of the group standing upon the river’s 
bonk. Plven in the woids ray imx)ortunity 
extorted from him, there was an accent of vague 
dreariness, and he looked meditatively away from 
me, as an animal does when one attempts to 
examine its eyes. But he was not indiffenmt 
to my remarks ; on the contrary, lie was keenly 
curious to know who and what I was, though 
he hid his feelings under the habitual mask of 
stolid distancy and inhospitable boorislmess. He 
listened to my story of bewilderment in the forest 
as impassively as a cow might have deme, and 
when I finished and asked him in what dir(*c- 
tion my destination lay, he pointed nonchalantly 
towards the south. 

I was thirsty, hungry, and tired. Having 
found a harbour of refuge, I desired to get repose 
and refreshment before resuming my joiu'iiey. 

I therefore endeavoured to nejjotiate with the 
man for something to cat and lor his help as a 
guide. But the remiests were churlishly received ; 
to my demand for food he vouchsafed me a vague 
shake of the head ; to my entreaty for a drink of 
water he pointed to the lake. 1 was confounded 
by the brutish selfishness of the fellow, and would 


have left him in disgust ; but I really needed his 
assistance to reach the little settlement hidden 
in this endless wilderness. After a time, he 
agreed to take me to the place I was seeking, for 
fifty cents. His misanthropy now yielded a little ; 
and he condescended to inform me that he was 
engaged in boiling potatoes. During our previous 
conversation, or rather my monologue — for the 
Cracker recluse had only bestowed upon me the 
rurtest of answers to iny inquiries — the fire had 
died out Seeing this, he grew almost active in 
liis efforts to rouse up the embers ; and succeeded, 
by prolonged and skilful blowing from his thin 
blue lips, to restore the fire ; soon the pine-twigs 
were blazing, and the larger pieces began to 
ignite. 

Ah this took place, I heard the light crackling 
of leaves near at hand, and turning round, saw 
two female forms approaching. The Cracker 
paid no attention to them, and that suggested 
they must be members of his family. For an 
instant the women stared at me ; then, with 
forward glances and in Indian file, they went 
towards the shanty. I was so glad of these new 
elements of society, that I hastened towards them, 
and by making for the door, I intercepted them 
upon the threshold. This brought them to a 
sUnd -still. To my courteous good-morning they 
made no answ(;r, nor would they look me in the 
lace. I asked permission to share the family 
dinner, for which I would pay. I hurriedly 
explained how I had lost my way, and that the 
gentleman standing by the fire was going to 
accompany me to my destination at his con- 
venience. 

‘ Very well,’ said the eldest of the women, and 
straightway cntenal the house. Her compani<m 
said nothing, but silently followed. Wliether 
this pair of words was a general agreement to 
my iHiquest for dinner, and a temporary enjoy- 
ment of intercourse with her household, I could 
not gather. However, I put the most generous 
construction upon the phrase, and looked into 
the hut with something of a frontierman’s fri‘e- 
dom. The women appeared to he mother and 
daughter ; the first perhaps forty, withered and 
yellow, os though vitality had been exliuusted by 
clirouic malaria and insufficiency of food. Her 
dress was clingy and tattered, her hair rudely 
hunched into an uncomely heap. The daughter 
might be twenty, though the age of young women 
is not gucBsable in the far South ; some girls of 
fifteen look fully matured. This young Crackeress 
was as ill-dressed and as untidy os her mother. 
A poor, ill-washed, whitish-gray gown seemed to 
be almost her sole clothing, except a pair of 
wretched galoshes. Her feet were unstocldngcd, 
however, for through the rents of her shoes 
appeared many evidemees of tlie fact. The sun, 
and the water with which she dressed her hair, 
had rendered it the colour of lustreless hay. It 
was scanty, and tied in a loose knot. Her eyes 
wci-e of a light gray, dull and unemotional, yet 
showing the quick inquisitiveness of a squirrel, 
when she was excited by a spasm of curiosity. 
Like her parents, she seemed debilitated by priva- 
tion and swampy exhalations, and stunned by the 
savage Beclusion of the woods and the absence of 
social communication. She was wholly bereft of 
the graces of maidenhood ; nor had slie a visible 
trace of those modest charms which sentimental 
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theorists have supposed to be the gift of seques- 
tered girls. A lonely, idle, purposeless life had 
reduced her to the mental condition of nn Indian, 
and had she been copper-coinplexioned instead of 
the unhealthy yellow, I would have believed her 
an aboriginal inhabitant of Florida. 

The retrogression of the high-bred, x‘rogressivc 
Caucasian towards the inferior Red-man is very 
striking among the Crackers, who have sprunjj 
from two or three generations of degenerated 
whites. The omnipotent influences of forest 
solitude, of climatic exhaustions, of bad water, and 
of an existence without ambitions, bear down body, 
mind, and morals to the level of the. native savage. 
Such environments mentally debase all who ai*e 
subject to them. 

I could not resist the inference that, after the 
lapse of a century or two, the finest European 
race, if left to itself in Florida, would sink to 
perhaps a lower condition than the Indians them- ! 
selves. For the developed intellect having gone 
chielly towards the ideal, declines, amid, the vast 
realities of nature, to a level beneath that of the 
savage, who has progressed in his special way 
under silvan conditions. All the mental up- 
building which civilisation has eflected becomes 
impedimental, when white people revert to a state 
from which their ancestors emerged ages ago. 
Hence, unless they keep up contact with external 
civilisation, and indeed apply its methods in their 
daily lives, they must hecoiue victims to a degene- 
racy of which we in England have no concep- 
tion. 

Wliile I continued to speak to the Cracker 
women, who sat listlessly in the hut, they tlid not 
manifest any desire to make acciuaintaiice with 
me. Had I addressed two of Madame Tussaud’s 
inanimate figures, they would have disjdayed 
as much interest ns those before me. No doubt 
much that I said was utterly indilferent to them ; 
perhaps my language was almost foreign to them, 
for the vocabulary (jf the Crackers is nece.«5sai*ily 
limitfKl. They are mostly illiterate, and are not 
concerned with subjects that lie out of their con- | 
tracted range. I bore the tacu’tuniity of the 
ladies without effort, since I wished to study 
Cracker life as far as circumstances permitted ; 
BO, w'hilo talking, I examined the details of the 
mist'.rable hovel in which their lives were passed. 
It Wi\s about sixteen feet wpuire, built ot small 
pine-logs, and roofed with rough boards. Through 
the intervals between the logs, the air au<l light 
came freely. It hud no floor ; being on the crown 
of the knoll, the rain flowed away from it os 
it fell. There was no fireplace, for Cracker 
cooking is always done in the open. A clumsy 
shelf stood at one end of the hut, and upon it were 
placed a few plates and enps. In the middle of 
the dwelling was a sort of bench, though used 
as a table ; beside it, two or three rickety chairs. 
Such were all the visible Inuischold gods. Where 
the family slept, or how they slept, was not 
apparent to ray uninstructed eyes. It wtis evident i 
enough, however, that domestic convenances were j 
as little considered os domestic comforts. It was I 
also evident that there was no accommodation for a ! 
belated guest, and that I must sleep on the ground, 
if I got lost again in the forest ; for I did not 
doubt that Cracker habitations were pretty much 
alike. Whether my conversation grew oppressive, ^ 
or whether the need of narcotic refreshment was 


urgent, I could not determine ; but after a while 
the lady of the house arose and said something 
which I did not understand, fot it was muttered 
rather than uttered. Taking it as the Cracker 
mode of terminating an interview, I retired, while 
the lady proceeded to the fire, and deliberately 
filled and lighted a short black pipe. 

Her husband had mcjintime oeen successful in 
getting the kettle to boil, and stood contem- 
plating his achievement with his back against a 
tree. He did not pay the slightest attention to 
hia wife as she lit her pipe ; hut after a few 
clouds of the smoke had shjwly roused him 
with its fragrance, he put his hand into the 
pocket of his pantaloons and drew forth a rope 
of rudely twisted tobacco-leaves. From this 
he hit a moutliful, and began to masticate it with 
the cpiiet enjoyment of a ruminating animaL 
Hia eyea left the steaming kettle and dwelt upon 
his hare and dusty feet, as if they were a beatific 
viaion. The lady of the house went to the shady 
side of the hut and sat down upon an upturned 
box ; there she inhaled the fumes of her pipe, 
coughing from time to time j and expectorating 
copiously. Her daughter sat near her and gazed 
dreamily at the ground. 

As a feebly interested observer of these varied 
occupations, I began to find them monotonous 
after a time, and finally to be intolerable, before 
dinner. ^My aj^petite bad that peculiar accentua- 
tion well knoAvn to Floridians at mid-day ; for 
the peninsula, I may remark, ia notorious Jor the 
gastric energy of its inhahitonts and visitors. 1 
had breakfasted iit half-past six, had walked many 
miles, hod come to terms for dinner, which was 
clearly ready, for the lid was removed from the 
kettle. Yet the women of the establishment 
seemed as unconscious of th(i meal and the guest 
as though this were a fooelloss world. Happily, 
the old lady^s tobacco got hunit out at length ; 
she coughed at her ease ; put the pipe, in her 
Ijocket, and then calmly hade her daughter ‘put 
out tlie potatoes.' 

The latter rose still more calmly, and brought 
a much oxidi.‘*ed tin vessel, perforated with 
numerous inai'tistic holes, probably made with a 
building-nail. Into this vessel, the contents of 
the kettle were poured, at a short distance from 
the fire. The Avater being drained off, the vessel 
AWTS carried into the hut, whence issued some 
minutes afterwards a subdued Avhoop. It roused 
my host from the steadiest contemplation of bis 
feet ; he pulled the tobacco from his mouth, 
jdaced it upon a log, and went towards the hut 
Avithout saying a wunl to me. Taking the whoop 
as a comprehensive invitation to dinner, I followed 
the Cracker into his home., and found the family 
seated at table. Witli an austere gesture from 
her flirty index -finger, my hostess assigned me 
the vacant seat beside herself. I took it, Avith 
thanks, and waited for further courtesies. But 
in vain. The members of the household assisted 
themselves to the potatoes, Avhich stood in the same 
vessel upon the table, and which furnished the 
piece dc resistance and aU besides. Neither fish, 
flesh, fowl, bread, nor even common salt was upon 
this frugal board. A simpler feast could not be 
imagined ; a less inviting and satisfying one I 
have never heard of, out of a long-beleaguered 
city. The potsitoes were not what the Americans 
< Irish potatoes,' from excess of politetiess or 
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fi*oiu butanical ignorance. Those before me were 
‘sweety-potatoes, a sort of yam. I had tasted them 
before, and had been contented with a limited 
experience. Now they were all that I had to 
dine upon. As I was not invited to join my 
friends in disposing of the feast, 1 MI into 
Cracker modes, and helped myself to a couple 
of the sodden roots, and followed their example 
in stripping them longitudinally and throwing the 
skins upon the table, which 1 need scarcely say 
had no cloth upon it. 

I bit the yellow, sickly, sticky, starchy moss, 
and endeavoured to make the best of things. 
But I was new to Cracker cuisine. I believe I 
could have swallowed os much soap as easily. 
Whether it was the earth adhering to the potatoes 
that caused the vile flavour, for 1 do not suppose 
that they were washed before cooking, or whether 
the kettle or the tin vessel were filthy with 
accumulated impurities, T cannot say ; 1 left the 
table hurriedly, evoking thereby all the astonish- 
ment that my entertainers were capable of. 
When I returniul and begged for a drink of water, 
they were still suflering from acute amazement, 
and really stared at me without reserve. But 
they did not hasten to give me water. Either 
through negligence, or because it was not the 
family custom to drink at dinner, there was no 
water upon the tabic. The motluir hade the girl 
fetch some. Now, filiiil piety is not vehement 
in advanced American society ; in the most 
retarded, such as I then moved in, it is inappre- 
ciable to a stranger. At any rate, the young lady 
paid not the slightest attention to her mother’s 
request, but went on peuding and eating sweet- 
potutoes with miudi relish. At length her father 
rose, and without other rebuke than that of 
example, he took a singularly uuclenn-lookiiig 
pail irom under the dining- table and gravely 
quitted the house. I felt grateful for his ohli- 
geance; but further experience of Cracker conduct 
induces me to believe that I was bestowing com- 
ineiidatiou upon an uudeserving object. My j 
host’s individual thirst was most probably the 
cause of his journey to the lake. Soon lie 
returned, placed the })ail upon the table, and forth- 
with helped himself theridrom. Then liis wife 
drank from the tin can which supplied the place 
of glasses to the diners ; then the young lady 
partook of a copious draught. I waited to the 
fast. It was well that 1 did so, for I made 
another breach of good manners. I had again to 
hurry outside. The water was positively loath- 
some. It was warm, brackish, and turbid, as 
though the pail had contained milk. Swallow 
it I could not. 

Such was the dinner to which white people of 
my own race and speech had sat down and eaten. 
1 do not think that omnivorous man partakes of 
any food that so degenerates him as the sweet- 
potato, when it becomes the 8ta])le, as it is said 
to be, of Florida Cracker households for a large 
port of the year. Its nutritive value must be 
small, and it lacks the flavour of the tuber that 
is found upon the tables of British households. 
But it is easily cultivated, is an almost sui^ crop, 
and yields prolifically. In a climate like that of 
Florida, moist and hot, several crops can be got 
in the year. No doubt, this wretched diet is 
largely the cause of the physical deterioration of 
the (jrackers. The solitude of their lives, their 
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apathetic indifl'erence to all things external to 
their narrow sympatliies, their suspicion of 
strangers, and the contact with negroes and 
Indians, are sufflcicut to deflect them into avenues 
of being far apart from those pursued by white 
people in the more settled parts of the United 
Stiites ; but their repulsive and monotonous food 
intensifies their degradation, and makes ameliora* 
lion almost impo.s8ible. Events now taking place, 
however, will probably arrest thii downward career 
of these peo|)le, and compel them to play a part 
in the civilising of their native state, or to perish 
in the stern onrush of an invading world. 

Florida is the winter sanatorium of America, 
au<l it is becoming dotted with orange and 
lemon groves, wherever these fruits will flourish. 
Kailways, steamboats, stage-wagons, arc pene- 
trating further into the peninsula each year, 
and vast amounts of capital an*- flowing into the 
state. Tliis brings with it Northern people, who 
are tlic antitheses of tlie torpid, furtive, unsocial 
Cracker, and witli whom tliey cannot have any 
but hostile relations. Ere this century be spent, 
these mean whites will either he absorbed into 
the ranks of the new Florid ian.s, or they will be 
confined to the irrechiiniable swamps of their 
native land. The dowiilall of negro slavery 
included the abolition of the ])oor white semi- 
savage. Slave-iy created the Cracker ; freeilom 
will destroy him ; or rather, let us hope, will 
win him back to tlie civilisation from which his 
fathers lapsed. 
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CIIArTER X.— AETEU THE MISHAP. 

Such an accident could not occur without the 
news spreading pretty quickly ; and in the course 
of the morning, several of tin* neighbours drove 
over to make iiiqiiiiies, the trouble having been 
SO far magnified that, as it travelled in different 
directions, the number of drowned had varied 
from one to half-a-dozen ; the most sensational 
r<?port having it that the pleasure-boat had been 
drowned us w(*ll, and that men were busy at 
work tiying to recover it up by the weir. 

The groom had ictumed ; the patient hod 
partaken of his sedative draught and sunk into 
a heavy sleep, watcdied by his wife ; while the 
doctor had gone to lie down for a few hours* rest, 
for, as he said, the exc-itement was at an end, 
and all that was needful now was plenty of sleep. 
Arthur Prayle had betaken himself to the garden, 
where he read, moralised, and watched John 
Monnick, who in his turn, dug, moralised, and 
watched the visitor from beneath his overhanging 
brows. 

Aunt Sophia and Naomi were in the drawing- 
room reading and answering letters ; the former 
doing the reading, the latttir the answering from 
dictation ; for there was a cessation from the 
visiting tliat had gone on all the morning. 

‘Now 1 do hope tliey will leave us at peace,* 
said Aunt Sophii'u ‘ Talk, talk, talk, and always 
in the same strain. I do hate country visiting- 
calls ; and I will not have iny correspondence 
get behind. — Now then, my clear, where were 
we?* 
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‘ East Boodle silver-lead mines/ said Naomi. 

‘Ah, of course. Expect to pay a dividend of 
twelve and a half per cent?* 

‘Y^es, aunt dear/ said the girl, referring to a 
prospectus. 

‘ Humph ! That *s very different from consols. 

I think 1 shall luive some uf those shares, 
Naomi.* 

‘ Do you, aunt ?* 

‘Do I, child? Why, of course. It’s like 
throwing money in the gutter, to be content with 
three per cent, when you can have twelve and a 
lialf. Write and tell Mr Saxby to buy me fifty ] 
shares.* | 

‘ Yes, aunt dear. But do you think it would 
be safe ? * | 

‘Safe, child? Yes, of course. You read what 
all those captains said — Captain Pengammon and i 
Captain Trelium, and C‘aptain Polwhiddle.* 

* But Mr Saxby said, aunt, that boiuc of these ! 
C<»rnish mines were very risky speculations; dun*t | 
you remember ? * | 

‘ No, my dear ; I don*t I wonder that I 
remember anything, after yesterday’s shock.* 

‘But I remember, aunt dear,* said the girl. 
‘He said that if these mines would pay such 
enormous dividends, was it likely that the shares 
W(»uld go begging, and the owners be obliged to ! 
advertise to get them taken up.* | 

‘ Yes ; and Captain Polwhiddle in his printed ; 
Epp(jrt says that there is a lode? of unexampled i 
richn^^ss not yet tapped ; though one would think i 
the silver-load was m a melted state, for them to 
have to tap it.’ j 

‘Yes, aunt dear ; hut Mr Saxhy said that these 
people always have a bit of rich ore on jmrpose 
to make a show.' 

‘I don’t believe people would he so dishonest, 
my dear ; and as for Mr Saxby — he *s a goose. 
No more courage or speculation in him tluin a 
frog. Not so much. A frog will travel about | 
and investigate things ; while Mr Saxby sit.s | 
boxed up in his office all day long, and as soon 
os a good opportunity occurs, he spoils it. I 
might have made a large fortune by now, if it 
had not been for him. Write and tell him to 
buy me a hundred twenty-pound shares.* 

llie letter was written, read over by Aunt 
Sophia, in a very jiulicial manner, through lier 
gold-rimined eyeglass, approved, and had ju.st 
been addressed and stamped, when there was 
the sound of wheels once more, and the servant 
shortly after announced l^ady ^lartlett. 

At the same moment the visitor and Doctor 
Scales entered the drawinjj-room from opposite 
doors, the latter feeling bright and refreshed by 
his nap ; and Aunt Sophia and Naomi looked on 
wonderingly as Lady Martlett stopped sliort and 
the doctor smiled. 

Her Ladyship was the first to recover herself, 
and walked towards Aunt Sophia with stately 
carriage* and extended hand. ‘I have only just 
heard of the accident,* she said in a sweet rieli 
voice. ‘My dear Miss llaleigh, I am indeed 
deeply grieved.* She bent forward and kissed 
Aunt Sophia, and then embraced Naomi, before 
dmwing herself up in a stately statuesque manner, 
darting a quick flash of her fine <*yes at the 
doctor and haughtily waiting to be introduced. 

‘ It *8 very kind of you, my dear Lady Martlett/ 
said Aunt Sophia — ‘ very kind indeed ; and I *in 
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glad to say that, thanks to Doctor Scales here, 
iiiy poor nephew has nearly recovered from the 
shock. — But I forgot ; you have not been intro- 
duced. Lady Martlett ; Doctor Scales.* 

‘ Doctor Scales and i have had the pleasure of 
meeting before,’ said J^ady Martlett coldly. 

‘ Yes/ siiid the doctor ; ‘ 1 had the pleasure of 
being of a little assistance to her Ladyship ; * and 
as he spoke he took a sixpence out of his pocket, 
turned it over, advanced a step with the coin 
between his finger and thumb, as if about to 
hand it to its former owner ; but instead of doing 
so, be replaced it in his pocket and smiled. 

Lady Martlett ajipareiitly paid no heed to this 
movement, but bowed and turned to Aunt Sophia; 
while th(j doctor said to himself : ‘ Now, that was 
very weak, and decidedly impertinent. I deserve 
a smih.* 

‘ Doctor Scales and I met yesterday — the day 
before — really, I liardly recollect,’ said Lady 
Martlett. ‘ It was while I was out for a morning 
ride. He was polite enough to open a gate for 
me.* 

‘Oh, indeed!* said Aunt Sophia quietly; and., 
she wondered why tbe visittn- shouhl be so impres- 
sive about so trilling a matter. 

‘And now, tell me all about the jiccident,* said 
Lady Martlett ; ‘ 1 am so fond of the water, and 
it seems so shocking for such an innocent amuse- 
ment to be attended with so much risk.* 

‘ I was always afraid of the water,’ said Aunt 
Sophia ; ‘ and not without reason/ she added 
severely ; ‘ but against my own convictions I 
went.* 

‘ But Mr Scarlett is in no danger ? * 

‘ O dear, no,* said the doctor quickly. 

‘ 1 am glad of that,’ said the visitor, without 
turning her head, and taking the announcement 
as if it had come from Aunt S»)j>hia. 

‘Thanks to Doctor Scales’s bravery and able 
treatment,,’ wiid Aunt Sophia. 

* Pray, si)are me,’ said the doctor, laughing. ‘ I 
am 60 uccustoined to blame, that I cannot bear 
jirai.^^e.* 

* I am not praivsing you/ said Aunt Sophia, 

‘ hut telling the simple, truth. — What do you say, 
Naomi?* 

‘ 1 did not speak, aunt/ replied the girl. 

‘ Tut ! ehild ; who said you did ? * cried Aunt 
Sophia pettishly. ‘You know that the doctor 
sjived your cousin s life.* 

‘O yes, indeed,’ cried Naomi, blushing, and 
looking up brightly and gratefully ; am? then 
shrinking ami Bi*eniiiig conscious, as her eyes met 
those of their visitor gazing at her with an aspect 
mingled of contempt and anger — a look that made 
gentle, little, quiet Naomi retire as it were within 
herself, closing up her petals like some sensitive 
hud attacked by sun or ruin. 

The doctor saw it, and had his thoughts upon 
the matter, as, upon his threatening to beat a 
retreat, Aunt Sophia said ; ‘ Well, never mind ; 

I can think what 1 please.’ 

* Think, then, by all means,’ he sjiid merrily. — 

‘ Flattery is hard to bear. Lady ^lavtlelt.’ 

‘ 1 am not accustomed to flattery/ said the 
visitor coldly, and she turned away lier head. 

‘That is a lib,* said the doctor to himself, as 
he watched the handsome woman intently. ‘ You 
are used to flattery — thick, slab, coarse llattery — 
to be told that you are extremely beautjful, and 
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to receive adulation of tlie most abject kind. You 
are verjr rich, and people make themselves your 
slaves, till you think and look and move in that 
imperious way ; and yet, some of these days, ma 
belle damey you will be prostrate, and weak, and 
humble, and ready to implore Doctor somebody 
or another to restore you to health. Let's see, 
though. I called you belle dame, Bather sugges- 
tive, when shortened and pronounced after the old 
English fashion. — Well, Miss Raleigh, of what 
are you thinking?’ he said aloud, as he turned 
and found Naomi watching him ; La<ly Martlett 
having risen and walked wdUx Aunt Sopliia into 
the conservatory. 

‘I— I’ 

‘ Ah, ah ! * said the doctor, laughing. ‘ Come, 
confess ; no evasions. You niii.st id ways be frank 
with a medical man. Now then ? ’ 

‘ You would be angry with me if I were to 
tell you,’ said the girl. 

‘ Indeed, no. Come, I ’ll help you.’ 

‘Oh, thank you — do,* cried tlie girl with a 
sigh of relief, which seemed to mean : ‘ You will 
never guess.* 

‘You were thinking that I admired Lady 
Marilelt.’ 

‘Yes! How did you know?* cried the girl, 
starting. 

‘ Diagnosed it, of course ! * cried the doctor, 
laughinjj. ‘Ah, you don’t know how'’ (iasily 
we medical men read sensitive young faces like 
yours, and Oh, here they conic back.* 

In elfect. Lady Martliitt and Aunt Sophia 
rcturntid to the cli'awing-room, the former lady 
entirely ignoring the presence of the doctor till 
she left, which she did soon afterwards, leaving 
the kindest of messages for Mrs Scarlett, all full 
of condolence, and quite accepting the apologies 
for her non-appearance. Then there was the 
warmest of partings, while the doctor stood back, 
worwlerin" whether he was to be noticed or passed 
over, the latter seeming to be likely ; when, just 
as she reached the door. Lady Martlett turned 
and how’ed in th(i most distant way. 

Then John Scales, IM.J)., stood alone in the 
drawing-room, listening to the voices in the hall 
as the door swung to. 

‘IluiiiphI* he said to himself. ‘What a 
woman! She *8 glorious! I like her pride and 
that cool haughty way of hers ! Ana what a 
voice ! * 

‘ No ; it won’t do,* he muttered, after a short 
pause. ‘I’m not u marrying man- not likely 
to he a marrying man ; and if I were, her Lady- 
ship would say, with all reason upon her side : 
“The man must be mad ! IT is insolence and 
assumption are not to be borne.” * 

‘ Talking to yourself, doctor ? ’ said Mrs Scai-lett, 
enten'ng the room, looking very pale and anxious. 

‘ Yes, Mrs Scarlett ; it is one of my bad habits. 
— How is my patient ? * 

‘Sleeping pretty easily,* she said. ‘I came to 
ask you to come and look at him, though.’ 

‘What’s the matter?* cried the doctor sharidy ; 
and he was half-way to the door as he spoke. 

‘ Nothing, I hope,* exclaimed Mrs Scarlett, 
trembling ; ‘ but he alarms me. I — I am afraid 
that I am quite unnerved.* 

Tlie doctor did not make any comment till 
he had been and examined the patient for a few 
minutes, Mrs Scarlett hardly daring to breathe 


the while ; then he turned to her with a satisfied 
nod : ‘ Only the sedative. You are over-anxious, 
and must have some rest.* 


CHAPTER XL— MB SAXBT COMES DOWN ON 
BUSINESS. 

The next day and the next, James Scarlett 
seemed to bo better. He tvas pale and suffering 
from the shock, speaking gravely to all about him, 
but evidently Dying to make the visitors feel 
at thidr case, lie pressed them to stay ; but 
the doctor bad to get back to town; so bad 
Prayle, though the latter acknowledged the fact 
with groat reluctance ; and it was arranged that 
they were to be driven over to the station 
tog(;tlier. 

That moiTiing at breakfast, however, a visitor 
was aiiiioLiiiced in the person of Mr Frederick 
Saxby. 

‘Sax by? Wliat does lie want?* said Scarlett. 
‘Why, be must have come down from town this 
morning. Here, I’ll fetch him in.’ He rose and 
leit the room, and the doctor noted that his 
man Tier was a good deal changed. 

‘ Unpleasant business, perhaps,* be tbouglit ; 
and then, as his e 5 u:s met Mrs Scarlett’s: ‘She’s 
thinking the same.* 

Just then Scarlett returned, ushering in a good- 
looking rather Jlorid man of about tliirty-five, 
over-dressed, and giving the impression, from his 
glossy c'«)at to his dapper patent-leather boots, 
that he was something in the City. 

Mr Saxby was extremely polite to all before 
he took liis place, bowing deferentially to the 
ladies, most reverentially to Naomi, and apologeti- 
cally to the gentlemen ; though, as soon as the 
coiistraiiit caused by bis coining in os he did, 
ha<l passed, he proved that he rt‘ally was somc- 
ihing in the City, dNplayiiig all the sharp dog- 
matic way of business men. He chatted a good 
deal upon suhji'.cts that he assumed to he likely to 
interest his audience — ^liow Egyptiiuis were down, 
Turkish were up, and Hudson’s Bays were slash- 
ing, ail expression likely to confuse an unversed 
personage, who might have taken Hudson’s Bays 
for some celebrated regiment of horse. He several 
times over tried to meet Aunt Sophia’s eyes ; 
but that lady rigidly kept tliem upon her coffee- 
cup, and not only looked very stern and uncom- 
promising, but gave vent to an occasional sniff, 
that made Mr Saxby start, as though he looked 
upon it us a kind of cliallenge to the fight to 
come. 

Despit-e the distui’hing influences of Aunt 
Sophia’s sniffs and the proximate presence of 
Naomi, by whom be was seated, and to whom, 
in spite of his assumption, he found himself 
utteny unable to say a dozen sensible words, 
Mr Frederick Saxby, of the Stock Exchange, 
managed to partake of a most excellent breakfast 
— such a meal, in fact, as made Dr Scales glance 
inquiringly at him, and ask himself questions 
respecting digestion and the state of his generq.! 
health. 

It was now, ass the breakfast party separated, 
some to enter the conservatory, others to stroll 
round the garden, that Aunt Sophia met Mr 
Saxby’s eye, and nodding towards the drawing- 
room, said shortly : ‘ Go in there ! — Naomi, you 
can come too.* 
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Mr Saxby heard the first part of Aunt Sophia^s 
speech as if it were an adverse sentence, the 
latter part os if it were a reprieve ; and after 
drawing back, to allow the ladies to pass, he 
found that he was expected to go first, and did 
80 , feeling extremely uncomfortable, and as if 
Kaomi must be criticising his back — very 
unpleasant feeling, by the way, to a sensitive man, 
especially if he be one who is exceedingly parti- 
cular about his personal appearance, ami wonders 
whether liis coat fits, and the aforesaid back has 
been properly brushed. 

Naomi noted Mr Saxby’s uneasiness, and she 
also became aware of the fact that Arthur Trayle 
strolled slowly off into the conservatory, wdieri; 
he became deeply interested in the flowers, taking 
off a dead leaf here and there, and picking u]! 
fallen petals, accidentally getting near the open 
window the while. 

‘Now, Mr Saxby,* said Aunt Sophia sharply, 
‘you have brought me. down those shares?* 

‘ Well, no, Miss llaleigh,’ Ikj said, buhine.ss-like 

now’ at once. ‘I did not buy them, because* 

‘You did not buy them ? * 

‘No, ma’am. You see, shares of that kind’ 

‘Pay twelve and fifteen ])er cent., and 1 only 
get a pitiful three.* 

‘Every year, nm’am, regularly. Shares like 
those you want me to buy generally x>romise 
fifteen, pay at the rate of ten bii the first half- 
year’ — 

‘ Well, ten per cent., then,’ cried Ann! Sophia. 
‘Don’t pay any dividend tlui second half-year, 
and the snares remain upon the buyers hands. 
No one will buy them at any price.* 

‘ Oh, this is all stufF and nonsense, Mr Saxby ! * 
cried Aunt Sophia angrily. 

‘ Not a bit of it, ma’am,* cried the stockbroker 
firmly. 

‘But I say it is!* cried Aunt Sophia, with a 
stamp of her foot. ‘I had set my mind upon 
having those shares.* 

‘And 1 had set my mind upon stopping you, 
ma’am. That ’s why I gut up at six o’clock tliis 
morning and came down.* 

‘ Mr Saxby ! * 

‘No use for you to be cross w’itli me. Fighting 
against my own interest in the present ; but 
while I have j’our business to transact, imi’am, 
I w’on’t see your little fortune frittered away.* 

‘ Mr Saxby 1 ’ exclaimed Aunt Sophia again. 

‘ I can’t licdp it, ma’am ; and of course you are 
perfectly at liberty to take your busine.ss else- 
where. I want to make all I can out of you 
by commission and brokeragii, etcetera ; but I 
never allow’ a client of mine to^run headlong, and 
run himself, or herself, dvw’n a Cornish mine, 
without trying to skid the wheels.* 

‘You forget that you are addressing ladies, 
Mr Saxby.’ 

‘ Beg pardon ; yes,* said the stockbroker, trying 
hard to recall what he had said. ‘ Very sorry ; 
but those are my principles, ma’am. — I *m twenty 
pounds out of pocket, Miss i^eigh,* he continued, 

‘ by not doing this bit of business of your aunt’s.* 


‘And I think it is a very great piece of 
presumption on your part, Mr Saxoy. You need 
not adaress my niece, sir ; she docs not under- 
stand these matters at all. Am 1 to understand, 
then, that you refuse to buy tliese shores for 
me?* 


‘Yes, ma’am, most distinctly. I wouldn’t buy 
’em for a client on any consideration.’ 

‘Very well, sir ; that will do,* said Aunt Sophia 
shortly. ‘Good-morning.’ 

‘ But, my dear madam * 

‘ I ^ said that will do, Mr Saxby,* said Aunt 
Sophia stitlly. * Good-morning.* 

Mr Saxby’s lips moved, and he seemed to be 
trying to say something in his ow’n defence, and 
he also turned tow'ai’ds Naomi, as if seeking for 
sympatliy ; but she only cast down her eyes. 

‘ Perhaps Mr Saxby w’oiild like to walk round 
the garden before he goes away,’ continued Aunt 
Sophia, looking at a statuette beneath a gloss 
shade as she spoke. ‘He w’ill find iny nej^ew 
and the doctor there.— Naomi, niy dear, come 
with me.* 

‘Really, madam* began the stockbroker. 

‘Of course you w’ill charge your expenses for 
this visit to me, Mr Saxby,’ said Aunt Sophia 
coldly ; and without another w’ord, she swept 
out of the 1 ‘oom. 

‘Well, if ev(‘r I * Mr Saxby did not finish 

Lis sentence as he stood in the hall, but delivered 
a tremendous blow right into his hat, checking 
it in time to prevent injury to the glossy fabric ; 
and then, sticKing it sidewise upon his head, and 
liis hands beneath his coat-tails, he strolled out 
into the garden. 

Ten minutes lale.r. Aunt Sophia returned into 
the drawing-room, and as she did so, a tall dark 
figure rose from where it w’as bending over a 
book. 

‘ Bless the man ! how you made me jump,* 
cried Aunt Sophia. 

‘I beg your pardon — I*m extremely soriy^ 
Miss Raleigh,* said Praylc softly. *I was just 
looking through that little w’ork.* 

‘Oh !* said Aunt Sophia shortly. 

‘By the waiy, Miss Raleigh— I am sure you 
W’ill excuse me ? ’ 

‘Certainly, Mr Prayle, certainly,* said Aunt 
Sophia, w’lio evidently supposed that the speaker 
W’as about to leave the room. 

‘Thank yon,* he said softly. ‘I only w^anted 
to observe that I am engaged a great deal in the 
City, and — er — it ofttui falls to my lot — er — to 
be aw’are of good oiiportunities for making invest- 
ments.* 

‘ Indeed,* said Aunt Sophia. 

‘Yes; not ahvays, but at times,* continued 
Prayle. ‘I thought I w’ould name it to you, as 
you might perhaps feel disposeil to take shares 
say, in some object of philanthropic design. I 
fiu(l that these affairs generally pay good 
dividends, while the shareholders are perfectly 
safe.* 

‘Thank you, Mr Prayle,* said Aunt Sophia 
shortly. ‘1 don’t know that I Lave any money 
to invest* 

‘Exactly so,* exclaimed Prayle. ‘Of course I 
did not for a moment suppose that for the present 
you w^ould have ; but still I thought I would 
name the matter to you. There is some difficulty 
in obtaining shares of this class. They are appor- 
tioned amongst a very few.* 

‘ And do they pay a high percentage 1 * 

‘ Very, very high. Tlie shfireholders have been 
know’n to divide os much os twenty per cent 
amongst them.’ 

I ‘ Indeed, Mr Prayle.* 
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‘Yes, madam, indeed,* said the yoim^ man, os 
solemnly as if it hud been some religious ques- 
tion. 

‘ That settles it then,* said Aunt Sophia clieer- 
fully. 

‘ My dear madam ? * 

* H' they pay twenty per cent., the thing is not 
honest.* 

*My dear madam, I am speaking of no special 
undertaking,* said Prayle ; ‘ only generally.* 

^Special or general,* said Aunt Sophia dog- 
matically, ‘ any undertaking that pays more than 
five per cent, is either exceptionally fortunate 
or exceptionally dishonest. Take my advice, Mr 
Prayle, and if ever you have any spare cash to 
invest, put it in consols. The interest is low, 
but it is sure. — Now, as you are soon going, I will 
say good-bye.* 

‘The old girl is cunning,* said Arthur Prayle 
to himself; ‘but she will bite, and I shall laud 
ter yet.* 

* Ugh ! How I do hate that smooth, dark, 
unpleasant man!* said Aunt Sophia, hurrying 
up to her bedroom. ‘He always puts me in 
mind of a slimy snake.* 

Moved by this idea. Aunt Sophia carefully 
washed her hands in two different waters, and 
even went so far as to smell her right hand 
afterwards, in happy ignorance of the fact that 
snakes are not slimy, but have skins that are 
tolerably dry and clean. So she sniffed in an 
angry kind of way at the hand she washed, 
though its scent was only that of old brown 
Windsor soap, which had "for the time being, in j 
her prejudiced mind, become an odour syinbolicjil 
of deceit and all that was base and bad. 

‘Ah!* she exclaimed, after another good rub, 
and another sniff ; ‘ that *8 better now.* 

. An hour later, the doctor, Prayle, and Mr 
Raxby had taken their leave, the last fully under 
the impression that he had lost a very excellent 
client. 

‘Most pragmatic old lady,* he said to the 
doctor. 

‘Well, she has all the crotchets of an old imuM,’ 
said Scales. ‘Ought to have married thirty or 
forty years ago. I don’t dislike her, though.* 

‘Humph! I didn’t, yesterday. Doctor Scales,’ 
said Sax by ; ‘ to-day, I ’in afraid 1 do. How she 
could ever have had such a niece !* 

Prayle looked up quickly. 

‘ Ah, it does seem curious,* said the doctor, with 
a dry look of amusement on his countenance. 

‘ Would it not be more cori-ect to say, one wonders 
that the young lady could ever have had such 
an aunt ? * 

‘ Eh ? Yes ! Of course you are right,* said 
Mr Saxby, nodding. ‘ Or, no ! Oh, no ! That 
won’t do, you know. Impossible. I was right. 
Ehl No; I was not. Tut-tut! how confusing 
these relationships are.* 

Mr Saxby discoursed upon stocks^ right through 
the jouimey up ; and Mr Prayle either assumed 
to. or really did go to sleep, only awakening to 
take an effusive farewell of his companions at 
the terminus ; while Saxby, to the doctor’s dis- 
composure, took his arm, saying, ‘ I ’m going your 
.way,* and walked by his side, talking of the 
weather, till, turning suddenlv, he said : ‘ 1 say : 
fair play *8 a jewel, doctor. Are we both— eh ? — 
]Mis8 Naomi 1 * 


‘Whal^ 1? — thinking of her? My dear sir, 
no !* 

‘Thank you, doctor. First time I’m ill, 1*11 
come to you. That ’s a load off my mind ! * 

‘ But really, Mr Saxby, you should have asked 
Mr Prayle that question.* 

‘ Eh ? What ? You don’t think so, do you ? * 

‘ I should be sorry to pass any judgment upon 
the matter, Mr Saxby,* said the doctor quietly ; 
‘ and now we part. Good-day.* 

‘Prayle, eh?* said Saxby. ‘Well, I never 

thought of him, and Ah, she’s about the 

nicest, simplest, and sweetest girl 1 ever saw ! 
But, Prayle ! ’ 

People wondered wdiy the smartly dressed City 
man stopped short and removed his glossy hat 
to rub one ear. 

WANTED, A PRODIGY. 

A LARGE number of prodigies are daily wanted, 
and advertised for in the newspapers. Agents 
make a livelihood by procuring them, or some- 
thing like them. Salaries are offered, ranging 
from mere food and Rhelter, or twenty pounds 
a year, to upwards of a hundred for a special 
prtxligy, or some hundreds a year for a prodigy 
not afraid of withering in a hot country. I'he 
advertisement runs somewhat in this style : 
Wanted, a Governess to teach fluent conversational 
French and German, Italian or Spanish, elemen- 
tary Latin and Science. Must be a first-class 
pianist, and teacher of singing, drawing, and 
painting ; and must be willing to take entire 
charge of* Here the number of young hope- 

fuls is stated, from one to half-a-dozen, and tliere 
is added an awe-inspiring claim for ‘unexcep- 
tionable references,’ put in to secure some rest for 
the door-bell and to save the letter-box from 
choking with answers. 

‘I wish I could cam money,* we once heard 
a well-educated girl say dolefully; ‘but no one 
w'ould have me as a governess ; I am not a live 
polyglot dictionary ! * A live polyglot dictionary 
is, in fact, what many employers wish to find 
for their children. Whether such human diction- 
aries arc to be found, or whether the children 
would be the better for having them, is quite 
another thing. There certainly are to be found 
any number of attempts at playing the r6le of 
a polyglot-dictionary governess, and any number 
of bewildered babies toddling straight out of 
the nursery to stagger and tumble about among 
the ruins of Babel.* We can sympathise with 
that sharp little American boy, who, on hearing 
that a new governess was coming, turned from 
meditatively smearing the window with his 
fingers, to declare that the Tower of Babel was a 
great mistake — evidently alive to the ‘confusion 
of tongues * likely to be introduced along with the 
expected lady ! 

Children take delight in learning for the first 
time the words of a foreign language ; it is one 
of the eccentricities of childhood that they will 
even try to moke up a new language in play, and 
coin words and invent written alphabets that 
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would puzzle the memory of the Philological 
Society itself. But when more than one foreign 
tongue is taught to them ; when each, seen in 
detached glimpses, is a despair-provoking mystery ; 
when it bristles with rules and is entangled with 
idiom, all connected with classes of words not 
yet distinguishable even in the mother-tongue ; 
when successive dictionaries arc searched awk- 
woi’dly for words like needles in the proverbial 
bundle of straw ; when, as Hans Breitmann says, 

* all the nouns have zhenders, and all the zhenders 
are liard* — then it becomes questionable whether 
young children in the midst of their two or 
three languages are not as confused, disheartened, 
and lost as ever were the hajDless Babes in the 
Wood. Their delicate brain and sensitive nerve- 
system ore unequal to the strain of such lessons, 
and, as dull and idle scholars, they find the 
schoolroom an awful place of reluctant labour. 
The time of recreation comes, and there is hope 
of some chance of happy training at least for 
undeveloped muscle xuid limb ; but the prim 
daily walk is almost as awful as lesson hours, 
for the brain is set to work again ; the governess 
becomes a walking phrase-book to teach some 
foreign language conversationally. For some time 
it is cnt<Ttaining to the children ; but at lost it 
may become burdensome for the mind to have 
any work to do during the free hour among 
grass, trees, and sunshine. Still the teacher must 
persist in her duty, sanctioned by custom ; and 
lo ! the children find themselves under the cliarge 
of a lady who has left her English at home, and 
wher, among English ducks and other biped 
prattlers, by the innocent waters of an English 
pond, feigns an ignorance of the country’s 
language as complete and helpless os if she were 
a shipwrecked mariner just landed on unknown 
shores. 

It is one of the mysteries — and is it not one 
of the mistakes ? — of the modern fashion of home 
education that foreign languages are the necessary 
qualification of any one who wishes to teach. 
Foreign languages are often the only things asked 
for in choosing a governe.ss ; and, in a word, 
foreign languages seem to be the children’s first 
need in life, and the mother’s first thought when 
she is advertising for a lady who will during 
the greater part of the day ‘take entire charge’ 
of her children. It is true that in these days 
a knowledge of French is taken for grunted in 
the well educated ; an<l the power of at least 
reading German os well, is becoming almost a 
necessity among the cultured, and even in busi- 
ness dealings in the commercial world. It is true, 
also, that familiarity with any foreign language 
is in itself a pleasure-giving possession ; and that 
it is far more easily acquired in childhood and 
in youth than in later life. But, however 
important it may be to learn languages even- j 
tually, or even to learn one side by side with 
the mother-tongue almost from the beginning, the 
study of two or three at a time must always be 


a labour of bondage and bewilderment for very 
young brains ; and when we think what a solid, 
beautiful, and perfect work ought to be done in 
the ‘ building-up,* the education, of a child, it 
becomes false and foolish on the face of it to say 
that the knowledge of foreign languages is the 
first qualification of an educator, and the test 
that ought to be used in choosing one. 

When an impossible number of languages and 
acquirements are not asked for, the next Ijest 
thing to an English polyglot speaker — or perhaps 
a better thing — is supposed to be a foreign 
instructre.ss, who can at least teach lier own 
language, even if she can teach nothing else. 
All sorts of mistakes come in the train of this 
fashionable rage for having a foreign governess 
or nurse. It is well known that in Paris many 
of the English girls who have not sufficient 
position or education to offer themselves for the 
higher grade o£‘tfistitufnce, or, as we say, gover- 
ness, and who take the place of gouvemai\te to 
little children, have never in their own country 
been accustomed to speak Queen’s English ; and 
teach bad grammar, provincialisms, and perhaps 
slang, to Marie and Jules, while Madame and 
Monsieur complacently believe the dear children 
are learning the English tongue in its native 
purity. Not long ago, an English gentleman, a 
resident in Paris, meeting some small friends of 
his on their way home with an English gouver- 
nantf^f gave them a chance of showing off their 
new accomplishment, of which the little people 
were rather proud. ‘ Where have you been ? * he 
began. The small folks translat(‘d mentally, and 
at hist said : ‘ We beed to the house of grand- 
mamma, and we beed to the Champs-Elysecs.* 
The geiitleiiian smiled ; and the gouvermnte trans- 
lating the smile, explained to her young charges : 
‘My dears, don’t say we beed; say, we was* — 
which was, truly enough, the plural of the past 
tense in her own vocabulary. The converse may 
sometimes liold good, os I’egards foreign gover- 
nesses in this country. 

There is often injustice done to the children 
by giving languages the first place in instruction ; 
but there is also injustice done even to the eligible 
and accomplished governess in expecting her to 
know perfectly a whole list of modern languages, 
to be capable of teaching two or three branches 
of the fine arts with excellence in each — to do all 
this while she is taking entire charge of her 
pupils and forming their character, so that no 
time is left to hiT for self-culture. But not even 
here do the requirements of employers cease. 
Tlie prodigy wanted must combine with her 
polyglot powers and her union of talents as 
musician, artist, and living primer of sciences, 
an amount of self-abnegation and humble indiffer- 
ence to choice and comfort such os are seldom 
to be found in hummi nature. She must have 
unvarying patience under routine, readiness to 
fomet her own tastes on every occasion, and will 
to bear any number of slights, and to assume any 
number of extra duties at the whim of her 
employers. The person of whom all this is 
expected is generally a lady, whose naturid right 
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to respect, to deference, and to courteous treat- 
ment, is still keenly felt ; whose family misfor- 
tunes — the cause ot her present position — while 
leaving her all her refinement, have only added 
to her sensitive power of suffering ; and very 
often her years are those of inexperienced ardour, 
when disapnointments are most gainful, and when 
coldness or loneliness is most chilling, and above 
all, wjien youthful mistrust of her own money- 
worth causes the strength to be overtaxed, and 
every concession to be given through the desire 
to please and to succeed. Tlie wx)nian of human 
limited' intellect, and human need of sympathy 
and relaxation, who could surmount all diiliculties, 
and know all, teach all, assume all responsibility 
wprthily, and adapting herself to all circumstances, 
bear all that is reijuired of such a governeas — 
would be a prodigy indeed. 

When a popular author wrote The Fortunes of 
the Scattergood Family, a good many years ago 
now, in describing Clara Scattergood’s position 
* in a genteel family,* a piquant remark was intro- 
duced, which holds true of others beside poor 
Clara and her inconsiderate employers : * Society 
has the same links in the scale as the animal 
creation ; and a governess in such a family was 
evidently considered the connecting tie between 
the family and the domestics.* That the educator 
of the children should be lowered by her office 
itself almost to the position of a servant, indicates 
a false appreciation of the worth of the children 
and the nobility of the office of preparing them 
for life. Clara Scattergood’s meeting with a 
kindly visitor, and the consequent pages of happy 
romance, ore fiction, not fact — or a fact that 
hardly ever occurs in the routine of a teacher’s 
life. At least in English life, her recreations, her 
hopes of eventual rest, and her possibilities of 
marriage, are very few ; and if she be on the 
lookout for romance, she makes a grave mistake 
in expecting to find it in her situation, as in the 
novel. She may marry abroad ; but seldom will 
be given, or will chance to find, honourable 
admiration while she is in the house of strangers 
on home-soil. 

But Clara’s troubles are real and true to life. 
Vulgarity in command may jar perpetually upon 
the governess’s refinement ; the se.rvarits may feel 
at liberty to patronise or insult her ; if she be 
poor, her poverty may become known, and the 
sneers of the more fortunate may reach her, 
os the stage-whisper of household talk. The 
children themsedves, whom she yearns to love 
and make friends with, may catch up her words 
with their much admired sharpness, and conscious 
of * mamma’s * opinion of the new governess, may 
make her heart-sick with lack of respect, and 
with still more painful indifference to her kind- 
ness. Or if she escapes all these aggressive 
troubles, there are more passive ones in store for 
her. Even w'here a lady rules, where servants 
keep at a distance, and children are childlike 
and affectionately inclined, the lady in the school- 
room will often have, as the phrase goe^ to put 
her pride in her pocket, and dismiss sensitiveness 
as, out of place. She will seldom meet with 
constant and sympathetic consideration from the 
be^ning of her engagement to the final packing 
of her trunks, although it is true the whole time 
that she is a woman of education, kindness, and 
refinement^ living in the home of another woman 


similarly gifted, perhaps but movjs favoured by 
fortune, and that these two are linked in their 
interaste by one golden link — the children of the 
household. The children are, or ought to be, 
the most prized possession of one of these two 
women, the source of most of the tenderness which 
time has developed in her nature, and their 
future w^elfare her nearest and dearest hope ; yet 
she pays to their guardian and instructress 
perhaps less than she affords to the maid W'ho 
dresses her hair, or to the head-servant in her 
kitchen, whose highest task is to prejiare a dinner ; 
and the governess has little more of her heart 
or of her sincere courtesy lliau these. Surely, 
there is something wrong here ; and yet this is 
the state of things in a thousand households. 
‘Society has the same links in its scale as the 
animal creation ; and a governess is considered 
the connecting tie between the family and the 
domestics.’ Tlie w’oman wdio could give entire 
satisfaction, holding such gifts and siicu an office, 
in such a position, would be a prodigy not only 
of intellect, hut of more than feminine tact, and 
more than human self-forgetting virtue. 

There are probably mistakes on both sides, in 
such a widely mistaken state of affairs. Is it not 
possible that part of the double mistake arises 
from a false and low idea of wdiat education is? 
If a governess could teach with the untiring 
precision and perfection of a teaching-machine ; 
if she could impart to lier pupils — without turning 
their hair gray even in i^inafore days — a know- 
ledge of all the languages and all the ’ologies, 
make them familiar with all manner of music 
and ])ainting that ever bewitched a drawing-room, 
and pile on top of these studies all other ‘accom- 
plishments’ — she would in the end have ‘accom- 
plished’ nothing whatever, unless a far different 
tind of instruction and guidance were given os 
well. French, German, piano and violin music 
and singing, and the use of pencil and palette, 
are not etluration in themselves, though they 
may he a useful and ornamental part of it. To 
mould soul, mind, and body for life’s duties ; to 
develop all that is noble in each, and to set firmly 
before the coming life the highest ideal of the 
good, the true, the beautiful — this is more like 
the solid work of education, and this building-up 
— upon which nil the rest is merely decorative — 
depends upon homely and humble lessons from 
some one capable of teaching them from the heart, 
and making such teaching attractive. It is a 
great gift, this power of forming an ignorant, 
perhaps faulty child, to be what the poet called 
‘ a perfect woman nobly planned ; ’ it is a gift 
given to few, and not to be tested by examinations 
or affirmed by certificates. It is part of the 
mother’s office, a part which in these busy days 
she has frequently to cede to another, she herself 
having neither time, nor perliaps teaching power, 
nor ability for the intellectual training which the 
child may have the capacity, and therefore the 
right to receive. And it it be port of the mother’s 
office, there can hardly be a higher office on earth 
than that of education even m the home school- 
room. 

If the fortune-favoured woman would but have 
a sense of this, she would seek diligently in 
this acceptation of the term for the best educator, 
would spare neither money nor considerate 
affection in order to repay her ; would remember 
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her, and keep her friendship for gratitude’s sake, 
when the task of years was done. She would 
not e^^ect perfection, nor superhuman freedom 
from fault or weakness ; but she would shore 
home-life with her so far at least os to insure her 
enjoyment of a home, and she would bear in 
mind her own equal share of fault and imper- 
fection, smoothing all difficulty because of the 
one aim, to prosper which these two would find 
themselves united. On the other hand, so con- 
fidential a position would require in her who 
held it a jcaloua regard for household secret.s and 
for the family welfare of those whose roof she 
shared ; and it would demand also from her a far 
higher purpose than the earning of a salary, and 
qualities of mind and heart such as can only be 
found where the teacher, in accordance with the 
mother’s hopes and plans, loses all selfish aims 
in the pure desire of benefiting the children. 
She may prepare them for life brilliantly, but 
her highest duty is to prepare them welL The 
‘ Education ’ advertisements suggest far other 
ideas than these ; but then, the marvellous being 
who is ‘ wanted * is hardly a true educator ; and 
we question if a satisfactory prodigy has ever 
been disciovered by the exacting class of advertise- 
luciits ; for the advertisers understand human 
nature as little as they understiind the work of 
a worthy teacher, or the honour tliat is her due 
when that precious possession is found. 

THE BLATCHFOBD BEQUEST. 

IN FOUR CnAPTEUR. — CHArTER I. 

The waves were tumbling in heavily on Oversea 
beach. It was too dark to see the white line of 
surf, from the row of houses which fronted the 
sea ; but the sullen roar of each wave as it broke, 
and the sharp crash of the shingle as it followed 
the retreating flood, were audible at a much 
greater distance off than Marine Parade. The 
wind blew in fierce gusts, sending the rain against 
the wimlow-panes like a whip with a thousand 
lashes fulling at the same moment. No one, 
except, perhaps, a passionate poet with a raging 
heart, and a constitution good enough to defy 
cold and wet, would, of his own free-will, be out 
of doors on such a night as this. 

The Bev. Cuthbert Wrey, curate in charge of 
St Nicholas, that little galvanised iron oft'shoot 
of St Mary’s, Oversea, was not a poet ; therefore, 
he felt heartily glad when he arrived at the door 
of his lodgings in Marine Parade, without having 
been flattened by the force of the gale against the 
low walls and railings which inclose those wind- 
swept little gardens facing the sea. He was afraid 
to unbutton his mackintosh, to get at liis latchkey 
— let the wind have one fair chance, and he 
expected to find the garment strippiid from liis 
shoulders and blown into ribbons — so lie knocked, 
rather impatiently, at the door. 

‘ An awful night, Mrs Koberts ! * he said to his 
landlady, when, by dint of united efforts, they 
had closed the door and barred out the uproarious 
wind. 

‘ Yes, sir ; an awful night,’ replied Mrs Boberts, 


taking the dripping mackintosh and broad- 
brimmed hat. *So awful, sir,’ she added, apolo- 
getically, Hhat I thought it better to read a 
sermon at home, instead of coming to hear you 
this evening.* 

‘Quite right. Did you more good, I daresay,* 
answered the curate pleasantly, and os one whose 
belief in the efficacy of sermons was not unassail- 
able. ‘ I ’m sure 1 wouldn’t have gone to church 
to-night, if I could have helped it.* 

Mrs Boberts looked grave at hearing such 
sentiments proceed from the cloth. ‘Your tea 
is quite ready, sir,’ she said. ‘Would you please 
take olf 5 ^our wet boots before you go up ? They 
mark the stair-covering so, and washing is so 
expensive.* 

The Bev. Cuthbert complied. He went up- 
stairs in his stockings ; and having changed sundry 
dripping articles of attire, drew his chair to the 
table and ci^mmenced his tea or supper, or 
whatever the meal might be called. 

Ciircatcs arc not a well-paid race, and the stipend 
allutted to tlie curate of St Nicholas, in return 
for the assistance he gave the rector of that dreary 
little watering-place. Oversea, was hardly enough 
to provide delicate fare, sucli as induces people 
to linger over their tables. He ate his cold meat 
with a healthy appetite, drained out the last 
drop from the teapot, filled his ]>ipe, and rang 
for the tea-things to be cleared. ‘You may leave 
the kettle, Mrs Boberts,’ he said. ‘ I think, after 
my w’ctting, I may indulge in a glass of hot 
wliisky-and-watcr.’ 

‘Quite right, sir,* said the landlady. ‘Ah, it’s 
on a night like this, one pities the teetotalers.* 

‘All extreme people must be pitied, Mrs 
Boberts,’ said the curate, smiling.' ‘But bring 
another glass with mine, and I will give you 
some.’ 

Although the good lady murmured something 
about only taking spirits twice a year, a second 
glass made its appearance, and she left the room 
with the materials for a comfortable nightcap in 
her hand. 

Cuthbert Wrey pushed back the table, wheeled 
his chair in front of the fire, put his feet on the 
fender, and clasping his hands beliind his head, 
sat watching the smoke curling from liis pipe. 
He felt that if any man had a right to enjoy 
perfect rest that evening, it was the curate of St 
Nicholas. He had conducted two services, and 
attended the afternoon classes. He had visited 
his sick, and, so far as he knew, done all that 
duty demanded of him. Now let him take his 
ease for an hour or tw^o. He saw nothing to 
interfere with it, unless the wind should blow 
the windows in. 

Cuthbert Wrey was a man of about twenty- 
eight, tall, muscular, and good-looking. His 
features, althoucb strongly marked, were not 
iiTegulor ; indeed, a very little more would have 
made him a remarkably handsome man. Perhaps 
he looked at the worst, as we see him now with 
his face in repose. Its expression was not quite 
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a happy one. It bore at times a kind of dis- entered, and cut short his meditations in a 
satisned look — a look which, it seemed, might moment. 

soon p^w habituab His brows had a trick of ‘Some one from “The Folly,’* sir, with this 
frowning until th^ almost met, and at the same note.’ 

time tlie comers of his mouth fell in a slightly ‘ Mrs Blatchford is worse, I suppose ? ’ said the 
scornful manner — whether in scorn at the world curate, opening the note. It contained a few 
in general, or himself in particular, it is doubtful hastily written ^ lines from the doctor : * I am 
if he could have determined. Anyway, his face afraid Mrs B. cannot last out the night. She is 
was no^ exactly the face of a happy, successful, anxious to see you. Come at once.* 
or contented man. Yet, when he spoke, even ‘ Poor woman ! ’ ejaculated Cuthbert ‘ So 
when another’s affairs occupied his mind, and much better she seemed yesterday, and now 

he was not thinking of Cuthbert Wrey, this dying.* 

expression .c6mpletely vanished. His wonls were ‘ Is she indeed, poor thing ? * said Mrs Roberts, 
kind, and the smile which accompanied them with a sympathetic face. 

always frank and pleasing as the words them- ‘Yes; I must go at once.’ He took off his 
selves. Altogether, he was a great favourite lounging-coat, preparatory to assuming his clerical 
with both the rich and poor of Ovei*8ea. garb. ‘ I don’t know how I shall get there 

He did not look veiy clerical os he sat in the through this weather.’ 
shabby armchair. His long black coat had been ‘ Tlierc is a carriage waiting, sir.* 
replaced by a comfortable loose-fitting garment, ‘Tlien go down, and say I shan’t be a minute.* 
a relic of his Oxford days ; sad enough in its Cuthbert attired himself as quickly as he could, 
decay, but not in its hue. Then, with a half-sigh, he took his pocket com- 

Well-eomed as his rest was, he did not seem miinion service, and prepared himself for the 
to enjoy it much. He gazed on his smoke-clouds solemn duty before him. He felt it no grievance 
for a long time, and the dissatisfied expression to be called from his fireside. Duty was clear 
on his face deepened. Then he sighed, and enough, and no doubts harassed him on that 
releasing his right hand, swept it round with score. He would have gone as willingly to the 
a kind of hopeless gesture. His arm was a long poorest member of his congregation, or any one 
one, and in the circuit it mjide, came in contact else’s congregation, who needed his aid, as he went 
with the black sermon-case which ho had to the richest lady in Oversea, os Mrs Blatchford 
deposited on the mantelpiece, and which con- was reputed to be. lie spoke a pleasant word 
tamed the discourse he had so recently delivered to the coachman, a shapeless bundle of wraps, on 
to the scanty congregation who had braved the the box, and entered the brougham, which drove 
weather. It fell at his feet ; and with a grim off as fust as the horses could draw it. It was not 

smile on his face, Cuthbert let it lie. at a great rate of speed, for the road was steep 

‘It’s no use,’ he said, looking at the ill-treated and the gale still at its height, blowing the 
seimon, and apparently addressing his remarks reins into graceful curves, commencing ut the 
to it — ‘ it *s no use. How can I expect to convince driver’s hands, and ending at the horses* bits ; 
others, if I can’t convince myself? I wrote that even at times threatening to overturn the carriage 
sermon for myself ; I preached it for myself, not entirely. 

for my flock ; yet I am more full of doubt than The dying woman lived in a large house on the 
before. The hard work, the penury, I did not top of tlie hill overlwjking Oversea In whatever 
mind, until I began to doubt. There must be an part of the town you stood, you could see that 
end to this. WJiy did I take orders?* ho con- house. When first built, it had been christened 
tinued, looking fiercely at the passive sermon-case, some high-sounding name ; but that name had 
‘Why did I take orders? N(jw, to answer that long since vanished. Nicknames often clinfj to 

Q uestion, a man must know himself better than people and to things much longer than ttieir 
do. I had to make my living in one profession proper names, and for years this house had been 
or another. I was ambitious, and, I believed, known as *Tlie Folly,* or sometimes os ‘Barnes’ 
clever. The Church was easy to enter, and 1 Folly.* The original Barnes from whom it derived 
may have fancied there was a career there for this distinction was a sanguine man, who had 
a clever man. It was no wrong to think this ; imbibed the notion that, with proper treatment, 
for in those days I believed I could do my duty Oversea was destined to become one of the most 
as a clergyman. Then my frame of mind at fashionable seaside resorts in England. He was 
the time !** — here his eyes grew sad and his a tradesman who had made money in the place, 
voice dropped. ‘Marcai-ct had just died. She and claimed for it natural advantages which few 
never knew I loved her ; but I knew it. And others could be persuaded to see. His theory was, 
then, Travers— ah, Travers, Travers, my friend ! that if suitable residences were erected, people 
with your sweet childlike trust in every old of station and importance would flock to them, 
tradition — your silvery tongue — you arc answer- The feeling was patriotic, honourable, and ruinous, 
able for my mistake. Those walks together, He tested the truth of it by building a huge house 
those arguments of yours, the fervid eloquence on the very top of the hill. It cost him several 
of which so moved me, that for a time I could thousands, and when finished, no one could be 
see all things by your own light ! In leaving tempted either to buy or to rent it. Lacking 
the Church, I shall not be accused of self- a tenant, Mr Barnes lived there himself for some 
interested motives. I have nothing in view, veors — ^he could scarcely be said to occupy it; 
On the other hand, I don’t make much sacrifice, oeing a bachelor, his belongings and himself oarely 
Fifty shillings a week is not a great income for filled a corner. By-and-by, some other specula- 
a man to earn. I will set about making the tions went awry ; Mr Barnes was ruined, and 
change at once. — Well, Mrs Roberts, what is died, eventuallv, in the county union. Then the 
it?* he asked testily, as his landlady knocked, mortgagee took possession, and finding another 
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sangliiue man, sold him the house for about, 
one-third of the sum it cost Baimes. After that, 
it made a few intermittent, spasmodic, and un- 
availing efforts to earn a livelihood. At various 
times, it was a boarding-liouse without boarders, 
an hotel without guests, a school without pupils, 
and a hydropathic establishment without patients. 
Then it gave up the battle, and for several years 
lay void and lethargic — its only use in the world 
being that of serving us a capital landmark to the 
Channel pilots, or a warning to speculators W'ho 
might fancy that Oversea could be made anything 
of. 

Shortly after Ciitlibert Wrey entered upon liis 
duties as curate of St Nicholas, Barnes* Folly took 
a new start. The gossip of the place said that a 
rich widow, now the owner of the deserted 
mansion, had made up her mind to reside in 
it. It is not clear how Mrs Blatchford became 
possessed of such an undesirable property ; pro- 
bably it 'was by way of mortgage ; but it had been 
hci’s for several yeai’s, and her intentions were 
as gossip asserted. The shuttered windows were 
once 11101*0 opened ; painters, plasterers, and paper- 
hangers spent a busy^ and prolitable three months 
in the house ; van -loads of furniture arrived, and 
Bai’iies* Folly was again inhabiteil. 

As no one save an eccentric person would have 
lived in such a house from choice, the Oversea 
folk were not surprised at tinding that Mrs Blatch- 
ford was eccentric. Slic was a widow of about 
fifty-five — without, so far as people knew, son, 
daughter, or near relative. She was haughty as 
a Spaniard, proud as Lucifer, and cold iis the enst 
wind. She lived in dreary solitude in the big 
house, neither going into society nor entertaining 
company. That she was rich, was self-evident ; 
but no one knew the true extent of her Avealth. 
To those of her own station with Avhom chance 
brought her into contact, she was repellently 
polite ; to her inferiors, she was rigidly just. She 
subscribed to the various local charities in a 
severe, business-like, but substantial manner; and, 
although living alone, her establishment was con- 
ducted on a libei’al scale, most comforting to the 
Oversea tradesmen. She drove about in lier great 
carriage, a stately solitary lady ; and with the 
exception of Cuthbert Wrey, no one in the neigh- 
bouiliood could be said to stand on terms of Irieiid- 
ship with lier. 

Curiously enough, betAveen Mrs Blatchford and 
the curate something very much like friendship 
had existed for some yeai's. As in duty bound, 
he had called upon her shortly after her arrival. 
It may be his natural manner and pleasant words 
had made an impression upon her — anyAvay, he 
had not found her so stern and repellent os she 
appeared to her other visitors. A little while 
afterwards, he had been able to render her a 
trifling service, or so it appeared ; hut it had in 
all probability saved her house from becoming 
the prey of biii'jjlars. Since then, the solitary 
lady had shown him decided marks of her favour. 
Cuthbert waa a gentleman, and if a very poor one, 
perfectly independent— far too much so, to let 
the rich lady imagine she was in any way con- 
descending by showing him friendship. More- 
over, he was a clever, clear-headed man, such 
as a woman likes to consult when any difliculties 
arise in her businesB affairs. So Mrs Blatchford 
found not only his society entertaining, but, on 


occasions, his help and advice valuable. Thus 
it was that he was the one person she seemed glad 
to sec ; and for a long time he had been, if not . 
the only visitor, the only welcome visitor at The 
Folly. 

On his side, Avlien he had penetrated the veil 
of reserve with which she covered herself, 
Cuthbert found her an intellectual, well-informed 
woman. From chance remarks, lie decided that 
her nature had been spoiled and her life soured 
by some great grief ; and he soon found that she 

I iossessed an iron will, and determination to have 
ler own way at any cost. Yet she was not exact- 
ing or unreasonable ; and to him, whose interests 
could in nowise chu=«h with her own, she appeared 
a sincere, if somewhat undemonstrative Iricnd. 
It can scarcely be said that lie loved her — her 
nutui'e Avas not u loA^able oni* — perhaps it was 
good-natured ]>ity at her loneliness that induced 
him to visit her so often and to trouble himself 
about her affairs. Certainly it was with no 
thought of personal advantage — unless it were 
for the use of her Avcll-stocked library ; although 
malicious people Avho knew not Cuthbert, wagged 
ill-natured tongues, and prophesied that one day 
the sti’angely assorted pair ot friends Avould forget 
the disparity of their years. 

During the last few months, it had been the 
man’s turn to want an adviser. His doubts os to 
his fitness for the profession he had chosen, needed 
to be ventilated. Each day, the feeling that he 
must no longer remain in the Church grew 
stronger and stronger ; yet he dreaded taking the 
final step. Mrs Blatchford had given him good 
counsel, and advised him to act as honesty of pur- 
pose impelled him. Only the day before she was 
taken ill, slie hud saiil, Avitli more feeling than lie 
hatl ever known her exhibit : ‘ Mr Wrey, you are 
my friend, perha])s my only friend. I can sec you 
are troubled. Make an end to this, and be your- 
self once more. 


sell once more. I am os fond of you as I am of 
any one in the Avorld. I am old enough to be 
your mother. If you AA’ant money for a fresh 
start in life, you must take it from me.* 

Cuthbert luid declined the offer, firmly but 
gratefully. If be left the Church for conscicnce- 
sake, he must make some sacrifice, or he would 
nut feel right in his oAvn mind. Still, he was 
glad to think that this stern, proud woman ivas 
so kindly disposed towards him. 

Since that day, he had not seen her. The next 
day, she avus tafeen seriously ill, and doctors and 
nurses were summoned. 01 ' course he had called 
regularly until to-day, Avhen his duties had been 
so heavy, lie could not find time to mount the 
liill. And yesterday he had heard she was so 
much better. 

The horses struggled braA’’ely to the top of the 
liill on Avhich The Folly stood, braving the fury 
of the storm. A grave servant^ whose face spoke 
of impending calamity, shoAved Cuthbert into the 
library, where the doctor joined him. 

‘ Slie has been delirious all day,’ he said — ‘ call- 
ing for her son.’ 

* Her son ! Has she a son ? * asked Cuthbert, 
surprised. 

‘ She must have ; and by the way she tallcs, 
I should think ho had been but little joy to hen. 
Consciousness returned about an hour a^o, but 
it means the end. She asks for you contmUdll}'; 
and you are boi’ely in time. Come with me.* 
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He was barely in time. Mrs Blatcliford was 
dying fast. Her aquiline features were sharp and 
drawn ; but her face bore a softer expression than 
Cnthbert could remember having seen upon it. 
He knelt beside her and took her hand. Seeing 
she strove to speak, he leant his ear close to her 
lips. ‘Under my pillow/ were the only words 
he could catch. He put his hand os directed, 
and drew forth a letter addressed to himself. 

‘Shall I read itl’ he asked softly. 

The slight movement she was able to make 
was a negative one. Cuthbert again bent down 
to catch her faint w'ords. ‘ Bead iy she gasped — 
‘^fter my funeral — alone. Promise — swear you 
will obey it to the letter.* 

‘So far as I consistently can, I swear — I 
promise, on my honour as a gentleman.* 

His words seemed to satisfy her. He felt thi; 
faintest pressure of her fingers ; then, like one 
who has done with worldly things, she sunk once 
more into stupor. The iloctor, until now, had, 
from feelings of delicacy, drawn aside. He came 
near and shook his head ominously. Nothing 
more could he done. 

Yet she awoke again. Her fingers tightened 
round Cuthbert’s, and her disengaged hand seemed 
trying to find him through daikness. She even 
spoke again, and her voice, although faint, was 
distinct and passionate. ‘My son — my only child ! 
You have come back at last — at last. But it is 
too late. I forgave, but I could not forget. I 
have done it for the best, darling. — He is a tru(i 
man, and will keen his oath. — Good-bye. You 
have come back, ana I fear nothing.* 

So Honoria Blatcliford died, happy in the 
merciful delusion that the hand she ‘ held was 
that of the son with whom, years ago, she had 
parted in anger, and whom she had never since 
seen. 


THE SENSE OF SMELL. 

Op all the senses possessed by that ‘protean animal* 
man, not one is more easily dispensed with than 
that of smell. It must he within the experience 
of many of us to have met individuals enjoying 
good health, spirits, and intellectual activity, and 
yet quite devoid of the power of perceiving odours. 
Still, wc may accept it us an axiom, that just as 
there is no waste nn<l nothing unnecessary in the 
material ■world, so the deprivation of the faculty 
of smell is a loss of one source of pleasure, of 
one of the outworks of animal life, and without 
it we are all more liable to the intrusion of 
matters into our bodies of a hurtful character, 
often, perhaps, to the exclusion of material that 
might he useful, pleasurable, and iiecessaiy. The 
perfect animal is capable of most acute emotions 
both of pain and pleasure ; but as experience 
teaches us that these terms are “Relative to each 
f* other, so we find that those organisations rendered 
imperfect by training, surroundings, or formation 
of unhealthy habits, are often pleasurably affected 
*by circumstances which vv'ould cause distress, 
disease, or even death to the perfectly normal 
and healthy constitution. These observations of 
course hold true for all our senses ; but confining 
o,ur remarks strictly to the subject in hand, ■we 


will jot down a few facts relating to what may 
be termed the healthy and unhemthy use of the 
olfactory organs. 

A man blessed with the full power of smell 
goes through this world possessed, as we have 
already said, of a pleasure, sensual perhaps, but 
still a pleasure, hardly second to any afforded 
him by the other faculties. There is no mind, 
‘barbarian or Greek,* that is not — often uncon- 
sciously — influenced by the perfumes or the 
malodours that one may meet with in the daily 
course. Take the scents of the flowers. Who 
is there that proceeding along some leafy country 
lane, does not encounter a delicate odour, which 
irresistibly carries his memory back to clays 
wlien, younger and freer from real care, he gam- 
boled amongst the gems of nature to which the 
suggesting perfume belongs — 

The smell of violets, hidden in the green. 

Pours back into my empty soul and frame 

Tho time when I remembered to have been 
Joyful and free from blame. 

This power of association is indeed the most 
remarkable of all the phenomena which demand 
attention when studying this subject. An in- 
stance is on record of a lawyer whose delight 
was to get within range of a farmyard. And 
why? His childhood had been spent amid the 
sights, sounds, and scents that surround tiro 
farmhouse ; and so the familiar ammoniacal exhala- 
tions carried him back to the green fields and 
rustic pleasures of his youthful home. 

The writer has himself met with an individual 
whom the noisome smell of sulphuretted hydrogen 
gratified and pleased. His explanation was, tliat 
many of his liappiest days were spent as a student 
in a well-known chemical laboratory, where cer- 
tainly that smell prevailed to an unusual extent. 
A kindretl smell, namely, that of rotten eggs, 
is highly appreciated by tho Cliinese ; hut this, 
of course, is rather a cultivated preference than 
one due to association. Similarly, asafa*tida and 
valerian are the delight of many Eastern nations. 
A French outlior tells us of a young lady who 
loved beyond all perfumes the smell of old books. 
Perliaps, with affectionate solicitude, she had been 
the constant attendant upon some old bookworm 
of a father or guardian, and hence the leathery 
mustinesa took her back to days when, quietly 
happy, she seemed to recognise in the dusty tomes 
living and trusty friends. 

klany instances aro mentione«l by different 
authorities of persons being rendered faint, or 
otherwise painfully affected, by such odours as 
musk, civet, and even in some cases by the more 
generally agreeable one of the rose. Often, 
however, this effect is due more to imagination 
than to anything else ; for example. Hr Oarpelli 
tells us of a lady who could not bear tho smell 
of the rose, and actually fainted on receiving a 
visit from a friend wdio carried one ; and yet the 
flower, the cause of all the trouble, was an arti- 
ficial one, and quite innocent of scent ! 

Many uncivilised tribes, compelled by theii' 
lack of other resources to cultivate to perfection 
tho animal senses, are able to smell as keenly os 
the bloodhound, and can track their objects of 
search for miles, aided only by tho mjirvellouB 
delicacy of their olfactory nerves. Blind persons 
also often experience this extraordinary exaltation 
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of the sense. A blind gentleman who had formed 
a morbid antipatliy to cats, acquired thereby a 
sense of smell so keen, that he could tell the 
proximity of pussy even where several doors 
intervened between him and the object of his 
dislike, and when he had no means of acquiring 
a knowledge of its presence except by the exercise 
of the nerves of smell. 

Some ingenious minds have thrown out a 
suggestion, tliat we might teach the blind to 
read by having an odour to represent eacli letter 
of the alphabet. Sydney Smith remarked: ‘We 
may even live to see the day when men may be 
taught to smell out their learning, and when 
a fine scenting-day shall be considered us one 
peculiarly favourable to study.* We are afraid, 
however, that the nose as an appreciator of 
odours is too delicate an organ, and too readily 
dulled, to have so much thrown upon it. Tlic 
constant smelling of one odour, as is well known, 
quickly destroys our perception of that particular 
one. Richelieu used to live in an atmosphere so 
perfume-laden as positively to be painful to his 
visitors, whilst he himself was unconscious of the 
8usi)icioii of a smell. More ])raetical illustrations 
can be quoted from the personal experience of many 
of us. Go into the great majority of National, 
British, or Board schoolrooms when they are 
thronged with the children and teachers ; directly 
you enter, you are assailed by the repulsive 
creasy odour caused hy the organic exhalations 
from the bodies and clothes of the inmates. You 
complain of the smell, and suggest a want of 
ventilation ; hut in nine cases out of ten, the 
master or mistress strenuously denies the existence 
of any smell whatever, and avers that the venti- 
lating appliances have met with the approval of 
the omniscient inspector, and evidently marks you 
down as a fastidious * lusscr.* 

Or call on a friend, one of whose unwritten 
laws is the avoidance of draughts. You arc 
ushered into a hall redolent of all the dinners 
and other meals that have been consumed during 
tlie past week, and you gladly and hopefully j^a-ss 
on to the drawing-room, which yeu find, however, 
is also bathed in an atmosphere the odour of 
which is indefinable, but decidedly not sweet. 
You endeavour to obtain your friend’s idejis on 
smells and so forth ; and gnwlually you discover, 
by cautious sounding, that he looks upon his 
abode as a model of what a well-ventilated, 
inodorous residence should be. You sigh to 
yourself, and enter your host on your mental 
tablets as another example of one who has lost 
the power of appreciating certain disagreeable 
odours by too constant an experience of them. 

Those employed in occupations such as bone- 
boiling, chemical-manure nuiking, and the like, are 
able to exist amid smells of the most sickening 
character, in virtue of this same fact. 

• From these instances, we ought to he able to 
derive some notion of the tulvantages to be gained 
from the sense of smell. We are endoweef with 
olfactory nerves to enable us to distinguish dangers 
to our health co-existiiig with odours repugnant ' 
to a normal sense of smell, and also to excite 
lively and pleasurable emotions, which m.ay help 
to make an ofttimes weary struggle more bearable. ! 
At the same time, if we would fully avail ourselves 
of the services offered by our power to smell, wc < 
must carefully avoid too prolonged an indulgence ; 


in any one odour ; and wo must remember, that 
although a bad smell in itself may not be 
specifically poisonous, it will yet have a tendency 
to lower the health ; and it may be the forerunner, 
or at anyrate the indicator of the existence of 
disease, or the conditions of disease. 

BLUE FLOWERS AND BEES. 

We have long seen that Nature never sought to 
make a secret of the fact that insects owe their 
very life to flowers ; and now it is no novelty to 
remark that the benefit is absolutely mutual, and 
that without the industry of insects certain flowers 
would actually cease to exist. Both English 
foreign naturalists have placed the matter beypnd 
a doubt ; and Darwin’s convincing experiments 
upon the superiority of cross- fertilised over self- 
fertilised flowers are fresh in every mind. The 
subject has been already touched on in this 
Journal; and discovery leading on to discovery, 
some very curious facts have lately been elicited 
Avith i^‘g{u*d to the preference shown by hitherto 
supposed illogical creatures for certain colours. 

It is true that close observers have long been 
aware that beetles, bees, and flies display manifest 
likings for different kinds of plants ; that certain 
flowers are only visited by certain insects, which 
I will })as3 over many apparently tempting honey-. 

I cups in a diligent search for the pai*ticular one 
they prefer ; but by Avhat rules they are habitu- 
ally guided, it has been thought impossible to 
discover. Now, by some still more recent inves- 
tigations, we are led to think many insects are pro- 
vided with a colour-sense ; that small flies as a rule 
prefer Avhite ; most beetles, yellow ; and that blue 
flowers ore specialised for fertilisation by bees 
blue being the favourite colour of bees, and the 
adaptation having gone on jiari iiassu on both 
sides ; so that as the bee-flowers grew bluer, bees 
grew fonder and fonder of blue ; and as they 
grew fonder of blue, they have more and more 
constantly preferred the bluest flowers. 

But before getting up to this point, it must be 
understood that every plant has u lung history of 
its own, and that this history leads us on through 
a wonderful series of continuoiis metamorphoses. 
In the earliest flowers, there were simply leaves, 
stamens, and ovules ; the stamen and ovary being 
by origin luudifled leaves. All stamens show a 
tendency to become flattened out into petals. In 
the centre of the water-lily — one of the simplest 
types of flowers — a regular gradation from the 
perfect stiimen to the perfect petal may be 
traced. We find the ordinary stamen with stalks 
and yellow anthers ; and then the stalks grow 
broader, and pollen sacs less perfect ; then a few 
stamens like petals, only tli(‘y have imperfect 
anthers at the very top ; and then the true petals. 
There ore many other cases in which the stamens 
seem to have turned into petals ; in almost all 
double flowers, the outer petals aie produced 
from the inner stamens. Evolution is generally 
traceable, and the parent form does not always" 
die out. The duclcweed still exists the most , 
primitive flower of all, consisting of a stamen anfL ^ 
a pistil growing out of the edge of the loaf, and 
liai-dly to be seen without a lens ; but the pistil 
contains true seeds, and it is thought tliat ^ 
existing flowering-plants are descended from tliis' 
inconspicuous ongiual one. By degrees, insects 
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visiting the tiny flowers and cross-fertilising them, 
hronght stronger and better blossoms to bloom ; 
several stamens and several carpels made com- 
pound flowers out of simide single ones ; stamens 
gradually crowded out from the middle, became 
llutleiied into petals ; and petals changed from their 
orij'inal white or yellow, beginning first to be 
vaiiegated, various pigments being contained in 
the ordinary tissues of plants, and requiring but 
little modification to produce pink, purple, and 
blue. 

These different hues being laid up in the tissues 
of plants — an example of which i« familiar to us 
all in the varying tints of autumn leaves — a 
faint colour-change is not an unlikely accident. 
Soil, climate, and cultivation are known to alter 
the original colours of flowers. The wild forget- 
me-not wanders from yellow to pink, from pink 
to blue ; the wallflower turns from yellow to red, 
violet, and purple ; and it is quite fair to believe 
that through the selective agency of insect^s, one 
particular colour being chiefly visited by them, 
either by chance or actual preference, that colour 
may be transmitted through generations, until 
it becomes u periiianeiit one. Sir John Lubbock, 
after a series of experiments, arrives at the conclu- 
sion that blue is the favourite colour of bees. 
That they possess a sense of colour, there can be 
no manner of doubt. By placing lioney on slips 
of glass resting on blaclc, white, yellow, orange, 
blue, green, and red payier, he fouiul that however 
often the slips might be transposed, the. blue was 
the one preferred ; yet, in a list of platits best 
loved by bees, given in Wood’s Manual for tlieir 
management, not a single really blue flower finds 
a i)lace. We know, however, that bliu*. flowers 
are comparatively rare, and it wouhl appear that 
the spontaneous variations wbicli make towards 
blue are less frequent than those wbicli make 
towards pink, re<I, purple, or orange. Monkshood, 
larkspur, and columbine are cliieHy fertilised by 
bees ; and Darwin, watching the, flight of a humble- 
bee from a tall larkspur in full flower to another 
plant of the same 8pecie.s at the distance of fifteen 
yards, which had not yet a single flower ojien, 
thinks that they were able to recognise it by the 
buds, which showed a tinge of blue. 

Colour would seem to vary most on the most 
curiously developed flowers ; and those which have 
been most highly specialised are usually purple, 
lilac, or blue, liow, bees and butterflies may be 
said to be highly si^ecialised insects ; and Grant 
Allen draws from this, that if the more specialised 
and modified flowers, which gradually fitted their 
forms and the position of their honey glands to 
the forms of bees or butterflies, showed a natural 
tendency to pass from yellow, through pink and 
red, to purple and blue, it would follow that the 
insects which were being evolved side by side 
with them, and which were aiding at the suiiie 
time in their evolution, would gwiw to recognise 
tlicse developed colours as the ^visible symbols 
of those flowers from which they could obtain the 
largest amount of honey with the least possible 
ti’ouble. 

Darwin unconsciously adds weight to a deduc- 
tion which at first sight seems to be almost too 
poetic and fanciful, by remarking that self-fertilised 
flowers are generally uniform in tint ; whilst it is 
the habit of cross-fertilised ones to become darker. 
Should we be able to follow these arguments step 


by step, there will no longer be any hesitation in 
the matter ; we shall no longer find any difficulty 
in believing that since blue is the especial symbol 
of advancement, the aristocratic bee should con- 
stantly prefer it 


A ‘POOR’ RICH MAN. 

On a sunimer morn — lonp: failed 
Into distance of the Past — 

In a chamber warm and shaded, 

By an awful gloom pervaded, 

A * poor * rich man breathed his lost 

*Mid the outside beauty lying 
Round his fair and stately home, 

Sad and lonely he lay dying — 

Only summer winds were sighing. 

Only raiudro|>s broke the gloom. 

All around was wealth and splendour ; 

Yet no weeper came to shed 
Tears of sorrow, true and tender*— 

Such as only love can render — 

P»y his solitary bed 1 

Hirelings, set to watch, had slumbered 
As his dying breath he drew, 

For they know his hours were numbered, 
And they cared not, nor were cuniitered 
With Love’s servings, kind and true. 

(Love had stood, perchanee, and waited 
To receive the dying breath. 

Till the agony abated. 

Till the spirit worn, belated, 

Fled into the arms of Death !) 

With observance high and stately, 

He was borne unto his tomb ; 

And hired mourners, all scdaUily — 

Who had laugheil aloud so lately — 

AVore long faces full of gloom ! 

W^hile the muffled bells tolled slowly 
From the belfry overhead. 

And the ‘ De Profund is ’ holy, 

Sung by voices melancholy. 

Sounded, for the silent dead ! 


Only when his head was covered 
With the earth all brown and cold. 
Pitying eyes at I'lst discovered 
One poor woman’s form, which hovered 
O’er the silent, voiceless mould. 

Only one he had forsaken 
And betrayed in her lost youth, 

Came to mourn — as if o’ertaken 
liy her grief — as if to waken 
Him to honour, love, and truth. 

• 

Yea, she wept as if despairing. 

With a heart by anguish torn, 

'While the idle crowd, uncaring, 

Some with bitter jests unsparing, 
Mocked her ! pallid and forlorn t 
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THE BYWAYS OF NATIONAL FINANCE. | 
In an article on the National Ledj'cr (No. 980 of 
this Joumtd), we lately jm'sented our readers with 
a brief account of the debit and credit sides of a 
balance-sheet which deals Avith the vast sum of 
nearly one hundred millions sterling per annum, 
and shoAA'cd whence this magnificent income is 
derived, and into Avhat services it is divided, for 
the purpose of carrying on the Queen’s government. 
We, however, dealt only AAutli the immense sums 
re.ccived in the aggregate from various sources, 
and expended upon the various services, or depart- 
ments, into Avhich the administrative jjower of 
the State is divided ; and although we gave a feAv 
curious details Avith regard to some of the items 
which figure on both sides of the vast account, 
we by no means exhausted the stock of curiosities 
with which a long and tedious search into the 
byAvays of the national finance has made us 
familiar. Most of our readers arc of coiu’sc aAA^are 
that although it is to his ledger that the merchant 
turns to ascertain hoAV his business stands, it is to 
the daybook, or rough account, that he must go 
to obtain a knoAvledge of those items Avhich, like 
the bricks in a house, servo to build up the 
edifice of which he is justly proud. It is to the 
national daybook, therefore, that Ave noAV direct 
the attention of our readers, Avhilc, like patient 
shoAvinen, we exhibit some of the facts and 
curiosities of the colossal Avork Avhich is both the 
terror and pride of the British taxi)aycr. 

Tlie first principal portion of the national 
revenue is that which is described under the head 
of ‘ Customs,’ and though comparatively fcAv 
articles, amongst the shiploads of merchandise 
which are daily brought to our shores, are sub- 
jected to a customs- tariff, it is astonishing to find 
that this branch of the revenue-creating depart- 
ments of the government brings in no less a sum 
than twenty millions in round figures. Tobacco 
brings into the exchequer annually the large 
sum of nine millions for customs-duty alone, 
blowing that the national pipe is a very capacious 
one, and that we ought first to glance about us 


at liomc, ere calling the Germans a ‘nation of 
smokers.’ Nine millions ! And tlie quantity 
im])oi*tc(l for 1881-2 reached the surprising total 
of fifty millions eight hunjlred and thirty -nine 
thousand tAvo hundred and tAA'enty-nine pounds’ 
AA'cight — of AAdiich only .seventy pounds was snuff ! 
The real value of this great quantity of tobacco is 
not moi ‘0 than about tlirec millions sterling, and 
the duty raises it to nine. This means, that out 
of, suy, thrcepenc.o paid for an ounce of tobacco, 
tAvojience goes to the government, and only 
a penny to the dealer. Tea, at the moderate 
charge of sixpence a pound duty, produces a 
yearly siini of ii(*arly four millions, the quantity 
taxed in 1881-2 being about tAVo hundred and 
ten millions of pounds ! Coffee, at t\A’opence duty 
on the pound, only brought in about Iavo liun- 
dred thousand i^ounds. Raisins, figs, prunes, cocoa, 
chicory, beer, wine, mum, and spruce, are the 
other catiiblcs and drinkables Avhich have to 
j)ay custom to the State, but Avhich, some day 
or another, Avill doubtless be. admitted free of 
any duty. Gold and silver plate are also taxed 
by the customs authorities, anil there is a lieaA^y 
inland duty on the lioine produce of these 
precious metids. 

The Excise duty on alcoholic drinks brings 
into the national I'.xchequer tAventy-tliree millions 
sterling ; but it is encouraging to the friends of 
temperance to find that tliis source of income 
is gradually and surely diminishing year by 
year. 

The tax on dogs seems to have been a happy 
thought ; for, by the energetic collection made by 
the Inland Revenue officers in the year 1881-2, 
the handsome sum of three hundred tliousand 
pounds has accrued to the national exchequer. 
This tax, like all ncAV taxes which are more than 
usually unpopular, was evaded to such an extent 
in the first yeai* or two of its existence as to 
render it comparatiA^ely valueless. In the yeaCT 
1878, hoAvever, the Inland Revenue authorities 
instituted some twenty thousand prosocufions, * 
Avhich soon had the desired effect. The room 
in the Inland Revenue department at Somerset 
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House in which the registers of these proceedings 
are kept is known by the name of the ‘Dogs’ 
Office,’ and the clerks emidoyed therein as ‘Jolly 
Dogs.’ This tax has produced one great national 
advantiige in the disappearance from our streets 
of numberless canine prowlers, and has thus 
been the means of reducing the risk run from 
that teiTible and distressing disease, hydro- 
phobia. 

Under the head of ‘ Stamps* w’e find the probate 
and legacy duties — or, as some call them, the 
death-duties — producing a sum of seven millions ; 
and these arc perhaps the most justifiable and 
least irritating of all the national imposts. One 
itenii in this iiart of our daybook lias a very 
questionable complexion, and is — or appears to 
be, to say the least of it-— a heavy tax upon 
education. We refer to the sum of twelve thou- 
sand pounds, or thereabouts, which is received 
by the Civil Service Commission as ‘ examination 
fees.’ These fees are taken from successful and 
unsuccessful candidates alike, and are never re- 
turned, although in many iiLstances the few 
shillings required have been scraped together 
in the face of many untold hardships by the half- 
starved, out-of-a-situatiou city clerk. Of course, 
we speak here of the candidates for writerships, 
who, if they pass the examination, find that their 
fate is to be the slaves of the service with plenty 
of hard work, but very little pay. The City 
merchant who would take advantage of the hun- 
dreds of needy applicants for place by fining them 
two shillings and sixpence each, and so accumu- 
lating therefrom a handsome income, would be 
scouted from the society of decent traders, and 
yet this is exactly wliat the State does under the 
somewhat misleading term of ‘examination fees.’ 
Until quite lately, the fee jiaid by candidates for 
writerships was five shillings. 

Patent medicines and playing-cards increase the 
national income by one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand pounds in the case of the former, and four- 
teen thousand in that of the latter, the gross total 
for stamps used os ‘ fees ’ being about six hundred 
and fifty thousand pounds. While we arc on this 
subject of fees, it is worthy of notice that a sum 
of about five thousand pounds annually is received 
by tlie Registrar-Gcncrars Department (England) 
for copies of certificates of births, deaths, and 
marriages, supplied to the^ public for legal and 
other purposes. 

The old wdndow-tax — or the tax upon lights 
as it used to be appropriately termed — finds a 
substitute nowadays in the inhabited house duty, 
which, with the land-tax — known together as 
the Queen’s taxes — ^brings into John Bull’s capa- 
cious purse nearly three millions of money. But 
perhaps the most inquisitorial and annoying of 
all our imposts is the income-tax, which is so 
elastic and of so hapdy a nature, that every 
Chancellor of the Exchequer flies to it, the moment 
an increase of revenue is required, for the purpose 
of restoring the financial equilibrium. 


Without making any special reference to that 
most useful of all the public departments the 
Post-office, we may remaxk that its receipts for 
stamps alone exceed eight millions sterling. 

A curious item is that of discharge-money, 
smart-money, and forfeited pay from the army 
and navy, which for the year 1881-2 amounted 
to more than seventy thousand pounds. Dis- 
charges from the army are now obtiiined on 
payment of ten pounds, instead of twenty as 
formerly ; while, if the soldier remains seven 
years with the colours, he is paid twenty-one 
pounds by the State, ns deferred pay, and per- 
mitted to retire into Civil life (in the Reserve), 
with a further payment of sixpence a day for five 
years longer, when he becomes free again. What 
an improvement on the old state of things ! 

The Broadmoor Criminal Lunatic Asylum 
shoAVS a payment into the exchequer of seven 
thousand pounds ‘for maintenance’— money, we 
may presume, wrung by Act of Parliament from 
many a poor person for the faults or misfortunes 
of others. In the same category we may place 
the receipts from the reformatories and industrial 
schools of the United Kingdom, which— being 
‘parental contributions for maintenance of chil- 
dren,* &c. — amount to the sum of tAventy-four 
thousand pounds. 

Convict labour in England and the colonics is 
remunerative to the extent of eighteen thousand 
pounds, and county courts pay the cxchecpicr 
half a million ; while the value of the old precept, 

‘ Waste not, Avant not,’ is exemplified by the liict 
that the Stationery Office saves the country by 
the sale of Avaste-paper alone the sum of eleven 
thousand pounds! ‘Void’ money orders gave 
the state a nice little present of five thousand 
pounds ; while perhaps the most curious of all 
these items is the repayment into Her Majesty’s 
Treasury of two thousand pounds as ‘money 
which the recipient did not desire to retain.’ We 
hope he may never have to ask for it again 1 

Having thus extracted from the debit sitle of 
this vast account some of the most interesting 
details, and pondered Avith our readers over the 
curiosities therein revealed, we will now glance at 
the credit items, which are quite as deserving of our 
close and serious attention. We cannot, of course, 
in the brief space at our disposal, give one half 
of the interesting and instructive matter which 
the parliamentary blue-books contain on this vital 
subject of the national accounts ; and indeed, our 
purpose is only to give those of our readers who 
have no time to study the matter for themselves, 
some idea of the manner in which the large sums 
which form the revenue of the country are col- 
lected and expended. 

For the ‘receipt of custom* alone, five thousand 
two hundred and twenty-three clerks, collectors, 
and other officials were required in 1881-2, at 
an expense to the State of one million for sala- 
ries, &c. ; and for the collection of the inland 
revenue (excise, &c.), five thousand nine hundred 
and sixty-five persons were employed, at an ex- 
penditure for salaries of nearly two millions. 
The largest of the national establishments is the 
Post-office, which employs nearly fifty thousand 
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P ersons, at a cost of five millions and a half. 

'lie Education Department for Enj^Lind, thouj'h 
■only employing eight hundred and six ofliciais, 
shows an outlay of three millions of the public 
money. The Office of Works, with three thou- 
sand seven hundred officials, cost the country 
last year more than one million ; and the Home 
Office, with only four hundred and twelve era- 
3 ploy<^s, a million and three-quarters. 

There are nearly eighty departments in all, 
in which a whole army of clerks and other 
officials are employed, at a cost for the current 
year of twenty-five million two hundred and 
ninety-two thousand two hundred and eighteen 
pounds. The Civil Service has been likened 
to a large beehive, and Ithe comparison is, in one 
respect at least, a very good one. For instance, 
if we take any one of these huge Civil depart- 
memts, we shall discover therein the usual ajipeur- 
ance of a heehive, with its inhabitants divided 
into the same classes of workers and drones, j 
But there is this great difference — that whereas , 
in the heehive proper the ‘workers* are the 
best treated, in these State beehives the very 
opposite principle too often is applied. 

A very large hole is made in the national 
income hy the army and imyv, as reijresented 
by the Admiralty and War Office departments. 
For the current year, it is estimated that nearly 
thirty millions will be r(*quired to be expended 
■on these two services alone. This wonderful 
sum of money, if it could be applied to other 
aises, would stiifice to relieve the land of pau- 
perism ; while if we joined to it the millions 
annually exp(*ndod in drink, we shouhl in a very 
few years be able to rid the world of more than 
half the human wretcliedness it contains. 

Amongst the greatest curiosities of the national 
uccoiints is that vast iniquity which is the result 
of folly in the policy of our ancestors, and 
which is popularly te.rmed the national debt. 
Here, again, the State is called upon to pay 
a yearly sum of twenty-eight millions iis interest 
alone. The ‘debt,* which before the Bevolutioii 
•of 1G88 was called the ‘King’s Debt,* was at 
tthfit time no larger than six liundred tliousand 
pounds ; but it increased by leans and bounds 
as soon as it was nuide ‘national,* until in 1883 
it reaches the enormous total of nearly eight hun- 
dred millions ! Imagination fails to grasp the 
magnitude of such a sum, and cannot speculate tus 
to how much better the world would have been 
had it been applied to higher and nobler pur- 
poses than the mere art of slaying our fellow- 
men. 

The grand total of payments during the past 
year on behalf of our royal I'amily was in round 
numbers about nine hundred thousand pounds, 
excluding the cost of the royal parka, which 
would make the whole sum over a million. 

Leaving the region of these iiniiiense sums, 
we will now direct our attention to the real \ 
curiosities of the expenditure side of the day- 
book, which ai*e to he found in the numerous 
payments out of the public purse for purposes 
that cannot fail to amuse and surprise our 
readers. The pension list alone contains a mine 
of wealth of this description, one of the most 
curious items being the payment annually of six- 
teen hundred and twenty pounds four shillings (!) 
to the ‘heirs of the Earl of Kinnoull.* The 


story of this grant is as follows: In the year 
1627, Charles I. gave the Caribbee Islands in 
the West Indies to the Earl of Coilisle. At the ’ 
death of Lord Carlisle’s son, the grant devolved 
to his cousin the Earl of Kinnoull, from Avhom 
Charles II. bought back the proprietary rights 
which his father had granted to the Earl* of 
Carlisle, giving him in lieu thereof an annuity of 
a thousand pounds, payable from the four-and-a- 
lialf per cent, duties levie«l on exports from the 
islands. It is now charged to the consolidated 
fund. But it has long since been assigned out 
of tlie family to which it was granted ; and the 
so-called ‘heirs’ to whom the money is now paid 
are ijcrsons who have bought tlie right to the 
annuity os one would buy ordinary railway 
sbares. 

Another curiosity in this way is a sum of sixty-» 
two pounds nine shillings and eightpence, wlych 
was granted to the Duke of Grafton hy Chai les II. 
as compensation for the loss of office as clerk of 
the pipe ! This is also in alien hands, a later 
Duke having been so ungracious ns to sell so 
curious an annuity out of the family. Yet 
another State curiosity is the annuity wliicji -is 
known as the Duke of Schomberg’s xjension, and 
which amounts annually to nine hundred and 
eighty-four pounds. This money is paid to 
persons who are called the ‘ heirs of unreileeined 
fractions ! * These ‘ heirs * are six persons, whose 
shares vary from three hundred and fifty to fifty 
pounds. 

Loss of office under the Crown seems to be a 
liighl 5 »^ remunerative transaction, to judge by the 
handsome pensions which John Bull pays to men 
who have only been a few years in his service. 
In the year 1880, for instance, no less than fifty- 
seven clerks under fifty years of age, and thirty- 
seven under forty, were pcnsioiu'd off for various 
causes, on sums varying from one hundred and 
fifty to seven hundred pounds p(.‘i’ annum ! 
Indeed, it has lately become quite the fashion in 
the Civil Service for an office which wishes to 
benefit certain of its emjihyes nt the cxiiense of 
others, to apply to the Treasury for a reorganisa- 
tion. It presents a scheme which the Treasuiy 
either accepts in its entirety, or modifies or 
cxU'uds, as it seems best to the powers that be. 
A rush is made at John Bull’s purse. A few 
individuals retire from the service on handsomer 
pensions than they ought to have been paid as 
salaries, and -with heavy bonuses beside ; while 
their places are filled by Writers, who are com- 
j)elled to do for tenpence an hour — with no other * 
prospect or advantage — the work for which the 
retiring pensioners received splendid salaries. 
We will only give one instance of this kind of 
curiosity. It is the case of a clerk who elected 
to leave the service at forty-one years of age. 
He entered it at sixteen, served twenty-five years, 
and was receiving a salary of four hundred pounds 
a year. On leaving, ho received a bonus of one 
thousand pounds, and a pension of two hundred 
and fifty. And this is hut a sample cose of the 
curio8itie.8 of the pension-list ; indeed, it is 
crowded with them. 

We trust we have written enough, however, 
to illumine to u certain extent the dim ^and 
narrow by>vay8 and recesses of English Qnance, 
or at least to create in the minds of our inoders 
an inclination to search for themselves into the 
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musty records of the past, or the pleasant volumes 
which, clothed in the azure uniform of the State, 
adorn many a bookseller’s stjill in the streets of 
London. 


THE ROSERY FOLK. 

CHAPTER XII. — A WIPE’S APPEAL. 

Two months of the life of John Scales passed 
away, during which lie had three opportunities 
of gaining good additions to his practice, but in 
each cose he- set himself so thoroughly in opposi- 
tion to the medical men witli whom he was to 
be associated, that they one and all combined 
against him ; and the heterodox professor of 
strange ideas of his own hud the satisfaction of 
learning that his services would be dispensed 
with. 

*It doesn’t matter,’ he said to himself. ‘I’m 
a deal happier as 1 am. Stranger 1 liaven’t heard 
from Janies Scarlett, by the way. I’ll give him 
a look in at his oliice. AVliat a paradise of a 
place the Rosery is ! I wonder how the Diana ' 
IS that I met— -Lady Martlett. If I were an 
artist, I should go macl to paint her. As I’m 
a doctor,’ he added rellectively, ‘I should like 
her as a patient* 

* I shall he ready to believe in being influeiujcd, 
if this sort of thing goes on,’ said the doctor, a 
coiijde of hours later, as he read a letter from Mrs 
Scnrlett, giving him a long and painful account 
of his friend’s state of health. 

‘Had four different doctors down,’ read Scales. 
‘Hum — ha, of course — would have asked inti to 
come too, but they refused to meet me. Ha ! I ’in 
getting tt nice character, somehow. 8ay they can 
do no more. Humph ! Wonder at that. (Grow- 
ing moral, I suppose. Might have made a twelve- 
month’s job of it. Humph ! Cousin, IVlr Arthur 
Prayle, been so kind. Given up everything to 
attend to dear James’s affairs. 1 sliouldn’t like 
him to have anything to do with mine. Will 
T come down at once'f Jame,H wishes it. Well, 

I suppose I must, poor old clinn. Tliey Ve been 
dosing him to death. Poor old boy ! the shock 
of that drowning could hardly have kept up till 
now.’ The upshot of it was that the doctor nin 
clown that afternoon. 

Next mr»rning, on entering the study, In*, found 
Mrs Scarlett and Prayle seated at ^he table, the 
latter leaning towards his cousin’s wife, and 
apparently pointing to something, in a small 
clasped hook, with the very sharply pointed 
pencil that he held in his hand. 

Prayle started, and shifted his position qiiicikly. 
Mrs Scarlett did not move, beyond looking iip 
at the doctor anxiously, as liis stem face was 
turned towards her. 

‘ I beg your pardon,’ he said ; ‘ I did not know 
that you were engaged.’ 

‘ Mr Prayle was explaining some business 
matters to me,’ said Mrs Scarlett. ‘Don’t go 
away. You said you should like to talk to me 
this morning.’ 

* Yes,’ replied the doctor coldly ; ‘ hut the 
business will keep.* 

‘ O no ; don’t go,’ said Mrs Scarlett anxiously. 

‘ Perhaps I shall be de trop^ said Prayle 
smoothly. 


‘Well, Mr Prayle, perhaps you would kindly 
give me half an hour.’ 

‘ Certainly,’ cried Prayle, with a great assump- 
tion of frankness. — ‘Mrs Scarlett will tell me, 
perhaps, when she would like to go on with these 
accounts ? ’ 

‘Oh, at any time, Arthur,’ said Mrs Scarlett 
anxiously. ‘ Pray, do not think I am slighting 
them ; but this seems of so much more Importance 
now.’ 

‘When and where you please,’ said Prayle 
softly. ‘ Don’t study me. 1 have only my 
cousin’s interest at heart.’ He rose, smiling, and 
left the room ; hut the smile passed off Prayle’s 
countenance as the door closed ; and he went out 
angry-looking and bil-ing his lip, to walk up and 
down the garden, turning from time to time to 
the book he held in his hand. 

The doctor was very quiet and grave, as ho 
took the chair pointed to by Mrs Scarlett ; and 
jis he gazed at her ratlujr fixedly, his face seemed 
to harden. 

‘1 am very glad you have come,’ she said. 
‘James seems to be moie restful and confnh'nt^ 
now you arc here. He always thought so much 
of you.’ 

‘ We were such old compauions ; peihnps that 
is it’ 

* Well, you have seen him again this morning. 
You said I was to give you time. Now, tell me 
what you think. Yon find him better?’ 

‘ I must be frank with you, Mrs Scarlett,’ said 
the doctor. ‘ No ; 1 do not.’ 

‘ And I was so hopeful ! ’ said the poor woman 
pittM)usly. 

‘ It would be folly for me not to speak plainly 
— 1 think cruelty. I find him wor>e.* 

Mrs Scarlett let her bead go down upon her 
hands, covering her face, and the doctor thought 
that she was weeping ; but at the end of a minute, 
she raised her head again, and looked at her 
visitor, dry-eyed hut pale. ‘ Go on,* she said in 
a voice full of suppressed pain. 

‘I cannot lielp telling you plainly what I 
think.’ 

‘ No ; of course not. Pray, hide nothing from 

IIH*..’ 

‘Well, it seems to me,’ he continued, ‘that in 
bringing him back as it were to life, I left part 
of my work undone.’ 

‘ d no ! ’ cried Airs Scarh*tt. 

‘ Yes ; I brought back his body to life and 
activity, hut I seem to have left behind much 
of his bniin. That seems half dead. He is no 
longer the man he was.* 

‘ No,’ sighed Mrs Scarlett. ‘ What you say is 
true ; but surely,* she cried, ‘ you can cure him 
now.’ 

Tlie doctor remained silent and thoughtful for 
a few minutes. ‘ 1 think when I was down here 
— at the time of the accident — I told you at the 
tiiblc about a patient I was attending — a gentle- 
man suffering from a peculiar nervous ailment.’ 

‘ O yes, yes! * cried Mrs Scailctt. ‘I remember. 
It seems to he hiimed into my brain, and I’ve 
lain awake night after night, thinking it was 
almost prophetic.* 

‘I’ve thought BO too,’ said the doctor drily, 
‘ though I never fancied that I was going to join 
the proxdiete.’ 

‘ But you cured your patient?’ 
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* No ; I am porry to say that my efforts have j 
been vain. It is one of my failures ; and I think 
it would he a pity lor me to take uji poor Scai*lett*s 
case.’ 

‘ But he wishes it — I wish it.* 

‘ You have quite ceased going to Sir Morton 
Laurent ? ’ 

‘ O yes. He did my husband no good ; and 
the excitement of going up to town — the train 
— the carriage — and the cab — and then seeing the 
doctor, always upset him dreadfully. 1 am sure 
the visits did him a great deal of harm.* 

‘ IVrliaps so, in his nervous state. Maybe, under 
the circumstances, you were wise to give them 
up.’ 

‘ I am sure 1 was,* responded Mrs Scarlett. 

‘And the local doctors?* 

‘ He will not sec them ; he sa3'8 they aggravate | 
him with their stupid questions. And yet he ’ 
must have medical advice;.* 

‘How would it be if 3'ou took liim abroad — 
say to some one or other of the baths? There 
you would get change of air, scene, the tonic 
waters for him to driiik, and medical attendance 
on the spot.* 

‘No, no ; no, no ; it is impossible ! You shall 
judge for j^ourself,* cried Mrs Scarlett. ‘He 
would never bear tlie change. You will find 
that he is only satisfied when he is her(; at home 
— safe, he calls it, within the garden fences. He 
will not stir outside, and trembh's even here at 
the slightc’st sound.’ 

‘But surely you could hit upon some clever | 
medical man who would be, able to manage his j 
case with skill, and in whom iny poor friend j 
■would feel confidence.* 

‘ AVhom could 1 find ? How could I find one ? * 
exclaimed Mj*s Scarlett. ‘There is no one but 
you to >vhom I can ajipeal.* 

‘Is this truth, or acting?* thought Scales. 
‘Why does she want me here ? * 

‘I have thought it all out so carefully,’ con- 
tinued Mrs Scarlett. ‘You see. he is alarmed 
at the very iilea of a doctor coming near 
him.’ 

‘And 3^ct 3"ou bring me here.* 

‘Yes; 3^ou ai'e his old schoolfellow, and he 
will welcome you as a friend The fact of your 
being a doctor will not trouble him.* 

‘ 1 see,’ said Scales. 

‘Then, while being constantly in his company, 
you can watch every change.* 

‘ Nice treacherous plan, eh, Mrs Scarlett ! * said 
the doctor, laughing. 

‘Don’t call it that,’ she said pitifully. ‘It is 
for his good.* 

‘Yes, yes; of course— of course. It’s only 
giving him his powder in jam after alL But, 

tell me, if I agree to take his case in hand * 

‘ Which you will ? * interruiJted Mrs Scarlett. 

*I don’t know yet,* he replied drily. ‘But 
supposing I do : how often would you want me 
to come down here ? * 

‘ How often ? ’ echoed the lady, with her eyes | 
dilating. ‘ I meant for you to come and live here 
until he is well.* 

‘ Phee-ew ! * whistled the doctor, and he sat 
back in his chair thinking and biting his nails. 

‘ What does she mean ? ’ he thought. ‘ Am I too 
hard upon her ? Is my dislike prejudice, or am , 
I justified in thinking her a woman os deceitful j 


as she is had ? If I am right, I am wanted down 
here to help some one or other of her plans. I 
won’t stop. I’m soriy for poor Scarlett, and I 

might do him good, but’ 

‘ IToii have considered the matter, and you will 
slay, doctor, will you not?’ said Mrs Scarlett 
sweetly. 

‘No, madam; I do not think it would be fair 
to any of tlic parties concerned.* 

‘ Doctor ! * she cried appealingly, ‘ oh, pra3’', 
don’t say that. Forgive me if 1 speak plainly. 
Is it a question of money ? If it is, pray, speaK. 
I’d give up half of what we have for m3'^1uibDand 
to he restortid.* 

‘Nti, madam,’ said the doctor bluntly; ‘it is 
not a question of 11101103'. Several things combine 
to make me decline this offer ; priiici 1)11113% I find 
a want of confidence in undertaliiiig so grave a 
rcspoiisibilit3'.* 

‘ Doctor ! * cried lyirs Scarlett, rising and stand- 
ing before liim, with one hand resting upon the 
table, * 3*011 ai*e tiying to deceive me ! ’ 

‘ Indeed, madam ’ 

‘You never liked me, doctor, from the hour 
I was eiigagetl ; you have never liked me since.* 

‘ My dear Mi*s Scarlett ! * 

‘Listen to me, doctor. A woman is never 
deceived iii)on such points as this ; she as rcatlily 
notes the fact when a man dislikes as when he 
admires. 1 liave never injured you.* 

‘ Ne\'er, madam.’ 

‘I have, for my dear husband’s sake, always 
longed to be 3*our friend ; but— be frank with 
me, doctor, as I am with you — you never gave 
me a place in your esteem.* 

The doctor was silent. 

‘I don’t know why,* continued Mrs Scarlett^ 
with tears in her C3'es, ‘for I have always tried 
to win 3'^ou to my side ; but you have repelled 
me. You have been friendly and spoken kindly ; 
but there was always a something behind. 

Doctor, why is all this No ; stop I Don’t 

.speak to me — don’t say a wonl. AVliat are my 
poor troubles, or your likes and dislikes, in the 
face of tliis terrible calamity? You dislike me, 
Doctor Scales. 1 do not dislike 3’'ou ; for I 
believe you to be an honourable man. Let us 
sink all our difi’e.rcnces. No, I beg — I pray of 
3*ou to stop here — to give up evei-y thing else to 
the study of my poor husband’s case. My only 
hope is in you.’ 

As she made this appeal with an intensity of 
earnestness that was almost dramatic in its tone 
and action, the doctor imitiited lier movement 
and rose to his feet. 

‘ Mrs Scarlett,* he said coldly, ‘ you are excited 
now, and you have said se.veral things that 
jierhaps would have been ns well left unsaid. I 
will not rci)ly to them ; for I agree with you 
that the question of James Scarlett’s liealth and 
restoration is one that should sweep away all 
petty differences. I trust that I have always 
tivated mv poor friend’s wife with the great^t 
respect and tlefereiice, anfl that I alwa3*8 shfilL* 

‘ Yes, 3'cs,* said Mrs Scarlett sadly ; ‘ deference 
and respect ; * and as she gazed at him, there was 
a pained and wistful look in her suffused eyes 
that seemed to make him hesitate for the moment ; 
but as she added, rather bitterly — ‘that is all,* 
the way to his heart, that was beginning to open 
a little, reclosed, and he said sternly : 
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‘No ; I feel certain that it would be far better 
that I ehonld not monopolise the treatment of 
iny friend’s case, and that’ 

* Hush ! ’ exclaimed Mrs Scarlett quickly, for 
the door opened, and the object of their conver- 
sation, looking thin, pale, and with a scared and 
anxious expression on his countenance, came 
quickly into the room. 

‘Ah, Jack, here you are then!’ he exclaimed. 
‘I’ve been looking for you everywhere. Here, 
come and sit and talk to me.’ 

‘All right,’ said the doctor, in his blunt way. 
‘ What do you say to having out the ponies and 
giving me a drive 1 ’ 

‘Drive? — a drive?’ repeated Scarlett uneasily. 
‘ Na no. It is not fine enough.* 

‘Lovely, iiiy dear fellow, as soon as you get 
outside.’ 

‘No; not tn-d/iy, Jack. Don’t ask me,* said 
Scarlett excitedly, as his wife sat down and took 
up a piece of work. ‘The ponies are too fresh. 
Tliey’ve done notliing lately, and one of them 
has developed a frightfully vicious temper. I 
shall have to sell them.’ 

‘ Ijet s go on the water, then ; a row would 
do you good.* 

Mrs Scarlett darted an imploring look at the 
doctor ; but if intended to stay his speech, it 
came too late. 

‘Row? No!’ said Scarlett with a shudder. 
‘ I never go on the water now. My left wrist is 
so weak, I am afraid I have somehow sprained 
one of the tendons. Don’t ask me to row.’ 

Mrs Scarlett darted a second iiiiidoring look at 
the doctor, and he saw it, as it seemed to him, to 
Buy : ‘Pray, don’t allude to the water;’ but it 
■was part of his endeavour to probe his friend’s 
mental wound to the fpiick, and he went on : 
‘Laziness, you syhoiitisli old humbug! Very 
well, then ; I ’ll give up the rowing, and -we ’ll 
have the punt, and go and fish.’ 

‘ Impossible ; the water is too thick, and I don’t 
think there are any baits ready,’ 

‘ How tiresome ! * said the doctor. ‘ I had made 
up my mind for a try at the barbel before I went 
back.’ 

‘Before you went back?’ cihid Scarlett ex- 
citedly ; and lie caught his friend by the arm — 
‘ before you went back ! What do you mean ? ’ 

‘ Mean, old fellow' ? Why, before 1 w’cnt back 
to London.’ 

‘Why, you’re not thinking of going back — 
of leaving me licre alone — of leaving me — me — 

er’ He. trailed off, leaving his sentence 

unfinished, and stood looking appealingly at his 
friend. 

‘Why, my dear hoy,' w'hat nonsense you are 
talking,’ replied Scales. ‘ Tjeave yon — alone ? 
Wliy, man, you’ve your aunt and your relatives. 
There ’s jmnr cousin out there now'.’ 

‘Yes, yes — of course — I knowv But don’t go, 
Jack. I’m — I ’mill. I — I w'ant you to set — 
to set me right. Don't — don’t go and leave me, 
Jack.* 

‘Now, there’s a wicked old iinjio.citor for you, 
Mrs Scarlett ! ’ cried the doctor, going close up 
to his fi'iend, catching him by both slumlders, 
giving him a bit of a shake, and then patting him 
on the chest and hack. ‘ Not so stout as he w'os, 
but sound ns a roach. Lungs without a weak 
spot Heart pumping like a steam-engine — eyes 


clear — skin as fresh as a daisy — and tongue as 
clean. Get out, you sham Abram ! pretending a 
pain to get me to stay ! ’ 

‘Yes, of course I’m quite w'cll — quite w’ell, 
Jack ; but a trifle — just a trifle low. I thought 
3 'ou’d stop with me, and tiike — take care of me 
a bit and put me right. I’m — I’m so lonely 
dowTi here now'.* 

Mrs Scarlett did not speak ; but there w'as a 
quiver of the lip, and a look in her eyes as she 
turned them upon the doctor, that disarmed 
him. 

‘She docs care for him,’ he said to himself. 

‘ She must care for him.* 

‘I tell you w'liat it is,’ he said aloud; ‘you’ve 
been (jverdoing it in those confounded green ho uses 
of yours. Too much liot air, nioi&t carbonic acid 
gas, and that sort of thing.— ^frs Scarlett, he has 
been thinking a deal more of his melons than of 
his health.’ 

‘Yes; he does devote a very, very great deal 
of attention to them,’ assented Mrs Scarlett eagerly. 

‘To be sure, and it is not good for him. — You 
must go up to tow'n more and alteiid to business.’ 

‘Yes, of course ; T mt'an to — soon,* said Scarlett, 
w'itli bis eyes wandering from oik*, to the other. 

‘Here, you ninst beg off with Mrs Scarlett, 
and come up with me.’ 

‘With you? What ! to tow'n?* 

‘To be sure; and w'e’ll liavo a regular round 
of dissipation : IMonday pops ; llu* opera ; and 
Saturday coiujcrts at the Ciystal Palace. What 
do you say ? ’ 

‘No!’ said Scarl(?tt, in a sharp, harsh, per- 
emptory way. ‘ 1 am not going to tow'n again — 
at present.’ 

‘Nonsense, man ! — Tell him he may come, 
Mrs Scai’Iett.’ 

‘O yes, yes ; T should be glad for him to go !^ 
cried Mrs Scarlett eagerly ; and thou .slie shrank 
and coloured as she saw' the doctor’s searching 
look. 

‘There, you hear.’ 

‘Yes, I hear ; but 1 cannot go. The glasshouses 
could not be left now.’ 

‘What, not to our old friend J^roniiick?* 

‘ No ; c(*rtainly not ; no,’ repeated Scarlett 
hastily. ‘Come out now — in the garden, Jack. 
Ill si low you. — Are you very busy in town — 
much practice?’ 

‘ Practice?’ ciii'd Scales, laugliing, and thoroughly 
off his guard as to himself. ‘Not a bit, my dear 
boy. I’m a regular outcast from professional 
circles. No practice for me.* 

‘ Then there is nothing to take you hack,’ cried 
Scarlett quickly, ‘and you must stiiy. — Kate, 
do you hear ? 1 say lie must stay ! ’ 

There -was an intense irritation in his manner 
as he said those W'ords, and his wife looked up- 
in a frightened way. 

‘Yes, yes, deai\ Of course Doctor Scales will' 
stay.’ 

‘ Then why don’t you ask him ? ’ he continued 
in the.i?ame irritable manner. ‘ A man won’t stop 
if the mistress of the house slights liim.’ 

‘But, my dear James,’ cried Mrs Scarlett, W'ith 
the tears in her eyes, ‘ I have not slighted Doctor 
Scales. On the contrary, I tvas begging that 
he would stay when you come in.’ 

‘Why? — why?’ exclaimed Scaidett, with in- 
creasing excitement ‘You must have had some 
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reason. Do you hoar? Why did you ask him to 
stay,? * 

‘Because I knew you wished it,* said Mrs 
Scarlett meekly ; * and I thought it would do 
you good to have him with you for a time, 
dear.* • 

‘ Do me good ! Such sickly nonsense ! Just 
as if I were ill. You put me out of patience, 
Kate ; you do indeed. How can joxL be so childish ! 
— Come into the garden, Jack. I’ll be back 
directly I ’ve got my cigar-case.* 

‘Shall I fetch it, dear?* asked Mrs Scarlett 
eagerly. 

‘ No ; of course not. Any one would think I 
was an invalid ; * and he left the room. 

‘ Mrs Scarlett,* said the doctor, as soon as they 
were alone, ‘ I will stay.* 

‘ Cod bless you ! * she cried, with a burst of 
sobbing ; and she hurried away. 


AN INDIAN EPIC. 

Some of our readers may have heard of Sourindro 
Mohun Tagore, the President of the Bengal School 
of Music ; but probably few are acquainted with 
the Vicioria-GUikdy of which he is the author — 
a poem ‘celebrating the deeds and the virtues of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen Victoria 
and her renowned predecessors.* As will be seen, 
the scope of the epic is vast, and furthermore, 
has been set to music, with which Sourindro 
Mohun Tagore is also to be credited. The com- 
position, including its English translation, occupies 
no less than three iiundred and st'venty pages. 
However, this can 8(!arcely be considered lengthy, 
when it is known that the poem commences with 
William the Conqueror, and closes with a hirvent 
eulogy on the Electric Telegrapli. The volume, 
which was first issued in 1875, is printed and 

E ublisluid at Calcutta by a native firm, and is 
ighly creditable, from a typographical point of 
view. 

In the preface, the author states that in order 
to impart to Eiiglislimeii an insight into the 
nature of Indian rhythm, the poetry ‘has been 
set to Hindu music ; an«l, in doing so, rnUrch- 
cMuiikU and other Hindu musical graces have been 
omitted, partly because of the peculiar nature 
of European instruments, and partly of the 
absence of their proper signs and symbols in 
English music.* Without entering into an elabo- 
rate technical description of the Indian notation, 
•we may* remark that there are seven notes in 
Hindu music, named sharja^ risava, gdndMra, 
madliyama, panchamn, dhaihata, and nisheida. 
These are indicated by their initials, sd, ri, ga, 
ma, pa, dha, ni, corresponding to the English 
notes C, D, E, F, G, A, B. There is, however 
no stave in the Hindu music, the nuU^s being 
arranged in Indian file, like the syllables of the 
solfa notation. A miniature semapliorc stationed 
over a note signifies a sharp ; an equally small 
pyramid or delta represents a flat ; while ‘ very 
sharp* or ‘very flat* is indicated by a tiny *o' 
placed over the respective symbols. Again, there 
are various devices for representing the simple, 
compound, and broken mdtrds, or musical metres ; 
but without the aid of examples, on explanation 
of these might not prove very intelligible. | 

It may be pertinent to the present subject to ' 
relate tliat during a recent visit to Calcutta we : 


met one or two Hindu instrumentalists, and were 
struck wdth the zealous manner in which they 
defended their musical system. Mr Mookerjee, 
a highly educated native, and complete master 
of the English language, endeavoured to prove 
to us the immense superiority of Bengali over 
European music — stating that the former had 
twenty-two sounds in its scale, comprising qiuuter 
and one-third tones ; while the latter had no 
h)wer subdivision than semi-tones. He further 
asserted that the Bengali scales were geometrically 
]pcrfect ; while those of European nations were 
lormed by temperament. Mr Mookerjee then 
showed us some aneient Sanskrit music, and one 
or two antique instruments regarded by him as 
‘considerably ahead of the piano* — amongst 
others, a large guitar, which he held to oe 
identical with the ten-stringed psaltery of King 
David ! We had seen some such guitar the 
previous Sunday at the Free Church native 
school, wliere Mr Mookerjee was choir leader, 
and where the instrument accompanied the 
hymns. There was also a wonderful long-hodied 
drum, tliii pitch of which was regulated by 
a piece of dough stuck on the tympanum, and 
from ‘wdiich the performer, by the alternate 
use of finger-tips, knuckles, and palm, extracted 
a variety of unwonted and at times ludicrous 
sounds. 

Though a stranger might rcg.'U‘d Indian instru- 
mental mu.sic ns rather wearisome, this quality 
does not arise from any lack of an orchestra fully 
equipped according to oriental ideas. In another 
volume, entitled Y antra Kosha, also by Sourindro 
Moliim Tagore, we have a ‘Treasury of the 
musical instruments of ancient and modem India, 
and of various other countries.* This et)mpri8e3 
the names of as many as one hundred and thirty- 
six instruments now or formerly in use in 
Hindustan. Many of these are played with the 
bow ; and the antiquity of some oi them has been 
dwelt upon by so great an authority os Antoine 
Stradivariiis, who tells us that ‘Hindustan lias 
been the birthplace of the instruments played with 
the bow, and has made them known to other 
pai'ts of Asia. This docs not admit of a moment’s 
doubt, as the instruments are actually in existence, 
bearing nnmistakahle marks of their Indian origin. 
If Ave wish to find the instrument iilayed with 
a bow ill its original state, we must take it in 
its simplest form, where no art has been employed 
to render it more perfect. Tims we find it in 
the ravanastron, formed of a cylinder of sycamore 
wood, partly hollowed.* The same writer has also 
sail that ill Indian music ‘ the extreme sensibility 
of the natives finds expression,* and that Indian 
poetry ‘is eminently rich in all its branches.* Of 
the latter, the work of Sourindro IMohun Tagore 
may he taken as a fair modern example. We 
vrill therefore briefly glance at the literary aspect 
of the Victoria-Gitihi. 

The translation of these Sanskrit* verses has but 
too evidently been undertaken by a native hand, 
perhaps by the author himself, the dignity of 
several passages being impaired by unibrtunate 
misapprehensions ns to English colloquial usage 
and fitness of epithet. A short flight over tne 
contents of the book, with the help of a few 
quotations, will give the reader some idea of its 
merits. At the same time, it is but just to 
remember that what sounds awkward or inflated 
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in Enfrlisli may be rotund and elegant in the 
original, juBt as a Bengali docs not appear to bo 
great advantage in European costume as in his 
native cotton raiment and flowing muslin chadda. | 
The poem commences with the following ‘ Saluta- 
tion y ‘ To that Being who is the Lord of tlic 
three worlds — who pervades all the objects in 
the universe, both animate and inanimate — who 
is Supreme and full of pure intelligence, has 
neither beginning nor end, and is invariable — 
from whom living things derive their existence, 
and in whom they live — and in whom men whose 
minds, free from all earthly desires, are entirely 
taken up with Him, enjoy eternal bliss, I oflbr 
my Salutation in the hope of being freed from 
the entanglements of the world.* After this lofty 
and pious prelude, the author thus apostrophises 
the Queen : * O my mother Victoria ! who , 
watcliest over us like a guardian deity, sprung j 
as thou art from a glorious ancestry, I intend 
to describe it before I dwell on thy virtues and 
deeds.* 

In accordance with this announcement, we now 
find the poet singing that ‘ William the Conqueror, 
who was rich in honour, wise, and most powerful, 
and stood hirjh in general estimation^ wjis king 
of England.* The italics have much in common 
with the Bon Gaultier phrase depicting the fierce 
‘Phairsoii’ os a ‘most superior pairson.* William 
Rufus, again, w^as ‘ mild, peaceful, and w'cll skilled 
in the art of government.* Henry I., ‘ the patron 
of the nobles, after protecting his subjects with 
fatherly care, vriia crushed by the jaws of Death 
and numbered among the gods.* Not the least 
curious feature of the Victoria-GUikd is the 
ingenious variety of terms in which the ‘grim 
king of terrors* is alluded to. For instance, 
Stephen ‘relinquished the royal crown and 
ascended to heaven.* The ‘migiity King Henry 
11. left his frail body — the abode of sorrows and 
sufferings, and with it reliiKpu'shcd the exalted 
throne, and was i*cwarded by Indra with the 
enjoyment of unalloyed everlasting bliss.* King 
Richard, too, ‘having enjoyed his kingdom after 
the example of R»lma Chandra, died under the 
condition of existence and ascended to heaven.* 
‘Much-esteemed* John, we are told, was followed 
by the ‘sagacious* Henry III., who ‘laid the 
foundation of the British parliament,* a council 
which we are confidentially informed was ‘as 
wise as Brihaspati.* Passing lightly over the 
reigns of the Edwards, and over the Black Prince, 
who, ‘subject to the course of time, went to the 
region of the gods,* the poem states that ‘there 
rose on the throne the moon of that race, Ricliard 
11.* In the next page, however, we find that 
this monarch ‘set like a sun!* Henry IV. in 
turn became king of England, ‘a kingdom worthy 
of being covetefl by the gods ; * and further on 
the poet tells us that Henry V. ‘ left this nether 
world and betook himself to heaven.* 

Coming down to the reign of 'Henry VII., we 
glean that he was ‘Indra-like powerful,’ and that 
* during his time the continent of America, equal 
in extent to half of the globe, was discovered.* 
It is related to ibe credit of Henry VIII. that 
he ‘ defeated in battle the unrivalled Scotch ; * 
while it is chronicled of Edward VI. that ‘after 
having protected his subjects for a short time, he 
gave up his mortal tenement under the laws which 
govern mortal man.* No adjective is applied to 


Queen Mary ; but Queen Elizabeth was ‘pious,* 
of ‘exquisite beauty, and noble oualities.’ ‘ When, 
for the desire of heaven, this noole-hcarted queen, 
worthy of universal applause, finished the career 
of human life — a vanegated scene of happiness 
and misery — and with it INjnoimced the vast 
empire, transitory riches, and numerous friends 
and relative^?, the renowned Tudor family became 
extinct* During the i*eigii of James I., ‘ revered 
by the learned,’ there was born, ‘for the benefit 
of mankind, a celebrated historian of uni vernal 
reputation. Sir Walter Raleigh.* King James 
‘ having left his mortal mould,’ Charles 1. reigned 
in his stead. 

We have now reached the historically dclicato 
question of the Commonwealth ; but Sourindro 
Mohun Tagore finds his Muse conveniently 
complaisant. King Charles, ‘suddenly falling an 
untimely victim to the intrigues of the wicked 
conspirators with whom England then abounded, 
and was bereft of king, she was left in the hands 
of the subjects.* The ‘sagacious* people then 
placed at the head of the Cuiiinionwealtn Oliver 
Cromwell, ‘wise and madly furious in warlike 
exploits.’ Charles 11., ‘i)Ossessed of political 
acumen, made the throne of England once again 
receive a king,* and ‘ spared no efforts to establish 
tlie Royal Society of Dondon.* A page or two 
later, we read that James II., ‘after having reigned 
for some time in the heavenly kingdom of England, 
died and accepted the hospitality of the celestial 
regions.* Then William and Maiy ruled the land, 
and ‘established a public treasury under the name 
of the Bank of London.* To them succeeded 
Queen Anne, ‘the goddess incarnate of welfare and 
happiness,* by whom ‘far-famed England and 
wealthy Scotland w’ere united.* Need it bo 
remarked that this ‘generous Princess* in due 
course also ‘abjures her mortal tenement?* In 
like manner it is put on record that ‘that Indra- 
like sovereign George I.,* in the fullness of time 
‘liad access to the enjoyment of hcaVim.* The 
reign of Oeoige 11. is amply dilated upon, and 
the British conquests in India are extolled with 
a warmth that , should leave no doubt as to the 
loyalty of the bard. The cleeds of ‘glorious* 
Warren Hustings are detailed, as well as those 
of liis successor Lord CoriiM'allis, while the 
Marquis of Wellesley is lauded because during his 
administration daily newspapers in Bengali were 
first published in India. 

This brings us to remark one noteworthy point 
about this Indian epic. It is more than suffi- 
ciently effusive in respect of warlike exploits, but 
likewise attnclies cfmsiderable irnportmee to the 
progress of art, science, and literature. ‘Under 
the auspices of Charles I. were published for tlie 
first time newspapers instmiuental to the welfare 
of the subject,’ while ‘there were also invented 
the thermometer and baiometer, , those waving 
banners of wise scientific skill.* During the 
Common Avealtli, Milton flourished, ‘ who acquired 
world- wide celebrity for his verses flowing from 
the nectareous deep.* The reign of George II. 
was signalised by the voyages oi Admiral Anson, 
‘who, as it w^ere like the sun, performed liis 
circuit of the world.* In the days when ‘intel* 
ligent George IV.* was king, the ‘most cruel 
suttcc-ritc * was abolished ; and Captain Johnson, 
‘travelling in a winged and swift-moving steam- 
boat, performed for the first time a safe voyage 
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to India.’ Again, thanks to ‘the wise king* 
William IV., ‘ steam-carriagefl, swift as lightning, 
and travelling before the wind, capable of bearing 
an immense weight, and moving with a deep, 
tremendous roar like violent wind that blows on 
the day of universal “dissolution, were set a-going I* 
After this magniiicent display of Queen’s English, 
one scarcely marvels at the poet’s gratitude to 
Lord William Bentinck for ‘having spared no 
effort to introduce the English language into 
India — a language which is pregnant with mani- 
fold virtues, and which enables us to insure 
honour and wealth. By this means he has 
fastened us in the meshes of a debt of obligation, 
which we shall never be able to break through, 
not even in mistjdvc.* 

The poem concludes with a series of grandilo- 
quent addresses to Her Majesty, descriptive of 
the manifold blessings which have accrued to 
India during her enlightened rule. For example, 
a useful but prosaic invention is thus poetically 
alluded to : ‘ O Mother Victoria ! we are feasting 
our eyes with gaslight, which dims the rays of 
the moon — a light by which thou luist made bad 
roads comfortable to pass through during night — 
a light which has been made to defy even the 
most powerful wind.’ Again, the following is 
worth quoting, if only for its amusing printer’s 
error : ‘ The electric telegraph, of univcrsid fame, 
which carries distant news in a moment througli 
means of ineligible signals. Inis been for tlie first 
time exhibited' to us by tliee.’ 

Souriiidro Mobun Tagore commences his ‘ Con- 
clusion’ hy observing that tlie people of India 
have in various ways attracted Her ^lajesty’s 
attention — some by eru<lition, some by heroism, 
some hy affluence, and others ‘ by rcacliing the 
heavenly kingdom of England, after having 
crosijcd the vast ocean.’ As for himself, he 
says; ‘With this little poem as my hark in 
the vast, solemn main, and through the favour- 
able as-^istaiice of the Muse U) steer its course 
— a go(lde,s8 through whose kindness, mother, 
even the ignorant easily attain the libi-vty of 
speech, unskilful and illiterate though I am, I 
have reached the foot of thy throne, O thou 
merciful Empress of India ; and O 1 know not 
what would ultimately befall me by the will of 
the Almighty.* 

Thus concludes our review of this interesting 
panorama of English history, os seen thrtnigh 
Hindu eyes. The work certainly forms a unique 
tribute to the Queen, being projected on a scale 
which no poet of the United Kingdom has yet 
rivalled. 


THE BLATCIIFORD BEQUEST. 

IN rOUR CHAPTERS.— CHAPTER II. 

CuTHBBRT rose, and gently disengaging his hand, 
left the room. The letter he placed in his breast, 
even in his grief wondering what the contents 
could be. He waited down-stairs until the 
doctor joined him. 

‘ We can do nothing else,’ that gentleman said. 
*Lct us go home.’ 

The carriage was in readiness, and took them 
to their respective abodes. 

‘ Poor woman I * said the doctor os they ported ; 


‘what a dreary, lonely death. She seemed to 
have no friend except you. If- you know her 
lawyer’s address, you had better telegraph the 
first thing in the morning. Who are her near 
relatives ? * 

‘ She has none. She told me once her relatives 
were all distant ones, and she liked none of them. 
I will telegraph, as you suggest.’ 

‘You will be certain to come in for a good 
thing,* continued the doctor, rather enviously. 

Cuthhert started. He had not considered the 
probability, and felt annoyed at the remark. ‘I 
neither believe nor expect it,’ he said. ‘ We were 
fiiends, and that is all.’ 

‘Well, wait, and sec. — Good-night, if you won’t 
come in,’ said tlic doctor, as the cai-riage stopped 
at his door. 

Cuthhert went to his room, raked together his 
smouhlering fire, and for a long tiiiu? sat thinking 
over the deathbed scene. H(*. felt truly sorry 
at the lo.ss of a friend, and, with all lier peculiari- 
ties, a true fi*i(*nd ; yi‘t, in his sorrow, ne could 
not help wondering wliat the contents of that 
mysterious letbu*, lying before him, could be. It 
must have been written when Mrs Blatchford 
was in good health, as the writing on the cover 
was firm and powerful. Well he knew that plain 
but characteristic handwriting — ^just the sort one 
would have expected from a stern and strrmg- 
miuded woman. But spiicuhition was idle ; lor 
some days he must remain in ignorance of the 
wishes lie had so solemnly promised to see 
carried out ; so he locked the letter in his desk 
in coinjiany witli tlie maltreated sermon, which 
Mi*s Iloberts luul picked up and reverentially 
placed on the table ; then feeling worn-out with 
the work of tln^ (la}^ he went to bed and slept 
an untroubled sleep. 

At an early hour next morning, Mr Harding, 
solicitor, Lincoln’s Iiiii Fields, learned that one of 
bis best clients was dead ; and by the first pos- 
sible train lie made his aiipearaiice at Oversea, 
j He lofiked rather curiously at the curate as they 
i met, and his manner was polite, if not deferential 
Cuthhert was glad to see the legal adviser appear 
so promptly, thinking liis advent would shitt all 
I’esponsibility from his shoulders. 

‘And what day will you fix for the funeral, 
Mr Wrey 1 ’ asked the solicitor, after hearing what 
little there was to bear about his client’s rather 
sudden death. 

‘What day will I fix !’ 

‘Yes. If jwi don’t know it. I may as well 
tell you that unless Mrs Blatchlord has made a 
fresh will within the lust few months — a most 
unlikely event., as we were entirely in her con- 
fidence — entirely— unless she has made a new 
will, 5 ou arc the sole executor.* 

‘ I am ! ’ 

‘ Yes, you ; and I maj’^ add, a beneficiary to a 
considemble extent. Our client was a strange 
woman, Mr Wrey — stiaiige and cccenti’ic ; but 
perfectly sane — perfectly sane.’ 

‘No one who knew her could doubt that.* 

‘No — fortunately, perhaps, for you — no. The 
will is in duplicate. You will find one copy in 
lier secretaire ; the other is at our office. For 
form’s sake, you had better ask her relatives, 
although they are but distant ones.’ 

‘ I don’t even know their names, so must leave 
it all to you, Mr Hording.’ 
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* Then, I will send you a list. Saturday would 
suit me very well, if you wish me to come down 
and pay the last tribute of respect to iny poor 
client— I may say;, friend.’ 

‘Saturday be it, if it rests with mo,’ replied 
Cuthbert, who was longing to be alone and digest 
Mr Haixling’s intelligence. 

What did it mean? The lawyei*’s enigmatical 
and impressive words— the promise given to the 
dying woman, and in the background the sealed 
letter ? He thought about it long, earnestly, and 
anxiously. He guessed tliat the dead hand laid 
some heavy burden upon him, and he longed to 
know what it might be, feeling that no weight 
could be heavier than the suspense he must 
endure during the live days which must elapse 
before he could open that mysterious letter. 
But again and again he vowed, as a true man, he 
would carry out in -their entirety the wishes of 
the dead woman, though lie longe<l for the day to 
come when he miglit set his mind at rest as to 
what was required of him. 

It came at last lie had followed Mr Harding’s 
instructions ; and cousins bearing the name of 
Blatchford, and cousins bearing other names, 
assembled in Oversea. The rectoi*, as was due to 
his richest parishioner, performcHl the ceremony, 
which, for the convenience of those who came 
from a distance, was tixed as late as the light 
would allow. Then the mournful party assembled 
in tlie large dining-room at The Folly, and Mr 
Harding read the will. It W’as short-very short. 
If any of the hearers fostered hope, it only lived 
tlirough fifty lines of clerkly ■writing on a sheet of 
foolscap. The testatrix kept no one long in sus- 
pense. A few generous but not absurd legacies to 
old servants, a couple of charitable bequests, and 
then — wdiilst the most stoical of the relatives held 
his breath or fidgeted in his chair — the wdioJe 
of the residue, real and personal, to my friend, 
Cuthbert Wrey, clerk in lioly orders — he to be 
also sole executor. That >yivs all ; too plain, 
too simple, not to be fiilly understood by tlic 
most commonplace intelligence, ^^here was no 
outward evidence of disappointment, no outcry, 
no passionate or scandalous scene. No cousin Jiad 
been sanguine enoiigli to think his chance worth 
much, and each one had the consolation that if 
he got nothing, his kin -were in the same jdight. 
All had been prepared for disappointment. For 
many years Mrs Blatchford had held little com- 
munication with her family. She had responded, 
as a duty, to any appeals for assistance made by 
the most needy members ; but no one bad been 
foolish cnougli to expect the reversion of any part 
of her wealth. So, after all, the Rev. Cuthbert 
Wrey was tlie most astoiindefl of the party. 

He seemed dozed. He scarcely heard the 
lawyer’s ■udiispered congratulations or his old 
rector’s outspoKon ones. He bowed mechanically 
as the majority of tlie cousins filed from the room. 
The very magnitude of the beqtwst told him 
that something lay behind the words of the will. 
Had he been given five, ten, even twenty thousand 
pounds, he might have recognised ^it as an act of 
generous friendship. But all — everything 1 The 
dead woman’s last words rang in his cars ; the 
letter, lying in his desk at home, rose before his 
eyes. 'Whatever that will might say, Cuthbert 
knew that its true meaning my in that sealed 
cover, and his only wish was to get homo and 


learn his fate. He could bear the uncertainty no 
longer. The only persons left in the room were 
the lawyer, the rector, and two little knots of 
antagonistic cousins, who had recovered from their 
surprise, and were conversing in low but excited 
tones at opposite windows. 

‘ I feel bewildered,’ he said, rising and draining 
a glass of wine. ‘ I must go home, and think it 
over quietly.’ 

‘Quite right, my dear boy,’ said the rector, 
whispering as he shook hands : ‘ Don’t trouble 
about to-morrow. I will take tbo whole service 
at the church, and Tinley shall come round to 
St Nicholas.’ 

* I daresay you will run to town and see me 
next week,’ siigg(*sted Mr Holding ; ‘ or if you 
like, I will come down again.’ 

‘ Yea, yes ; I will come up,* said Cuthbert. 
Then he left the house, and walked home to 
Marine Parade. 

He went to liia room, shut and locked the door, 
then took oiit the letter. From force of habit, 
lie wheeled his chafr round to its usual position 
in front of tlui fire, and ])repared to set his mind 
at [rest aa to the true value of the will he had so 
lately heard read. He had actually torn the cover 
open — in another minute he would have known 
all — when a temptation rose, stood before him, 
and stared him in the face — a temptation ao'per- 
fccitly organised, with each feature so sharply and 
clearly (Jefincd, that it might have owned a pal- 
pable and tangible form. Should he destroy the 
imrcad letter ? 

Cuthbert Wrey, like every other son of Adam, 
had many times in hw life been tempted to sin, 
ciTor, or folly ; but never as yet to commit an 
act which would in his own eyes and in the eyes 
of the world lunk as base dishonour. His first 
sentiment was that of surprise — surprise at such a 
thought presuming to invade his brain — so, in 
scorn and anger, lie bade it be gone and trouble 
him no more. But the thought remained — ^it 
remained, and every moment gathered strength, 

I purjiosc, and cohesion. It spoke Avith thrilling 
words ; it Avoke old dreams ; it unfolded wings, 
and boiii him to the top of a mental mountain, 
and bade him gaze on the future and the glories 
thereof ; whilst, like a strange rhythm, the words 
of the Avill beat upon his ears : ‘All my real and 
personal estate to my dear friend, Cuthbert Wrey.* 
lie sat motionless, the half-opened letter in his 
hand, in front of him the glowing coals, which in 
three seconds could reduce the paper he held to 
tinder. 

The thoughts, the ideas, the Au'sions which 
crosse<l his min(l during the hours he sat there, 
unable to do Avliat AA^as right, and unwilling to 
do what Avas Avmng, would fill a book. He knew 
enough of his friend’s affairs to guess that the 
wealth she had to dispose of was great. It aa^os 
not a question 'of a lew paltry hundreds .which 
tempted him ; nor, to do him justice, Avas it the 
possession of great I'iches. It was the career those 
riches Avould open to him ; for, although not a 
brilliant success in the calling he had chosen, 
Cutlibert Wrey had not lost faith in himself or 
his talents. It Avas not common greed that 
assailed him, although the stake, he knew, was 
a laige one. He saw himself freed from the 
profession he had no Ioa'g for ; he saw wealth 
open the doors of public life to him, and the 
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dream of younger days realised. He even saw 
himself famous and wielding power. Yes ; the 
winged thought showed him all this, and more, 
from the pinnacle which commanded the future ; 
urging him, for the sake of these things, to laugh 
at scruples, and to turn his back on what men 
call honour. And hour after hour he sat with 
beads of perspiration on liis brow, the letter 
trembling in his trembling liands ; whilst below 
him, and so near, the fire threw out little spits 
and darts of flame, as though urging him to 
commit the secret to its keexiing, and let it be 
hidden for ever and ever in the depths of its 
wicked red heart. 

Ho yielded again and again in theory ; but he 
could not bring himself to do so in deed. How- 
ever the conflict might end, there •was one thing 
he felt he would not do — ho would not road 
that letter before he destroyed it. Its message 
should perish with it. If he committed crime, 
he "Would remain in ignorance as to its extent 
and influence on other people’s destinies. Only 
if right and honour conquered, would he read. 
So he sat on and on, making a go(jd flght — sat 
until the fire died out He would not trust 
himself to replenish it, and almost laughed as a 
fantastic thought came to him — how sullen and 
disappointed the half-burned cinders looked. 

But the candles were living, and would do the 
work equally well. With a great effort of will, 
he rose and extinguished them. For some time 
he sat in djirknesa ; then he found himself 
searching for his matches. Too well he knew 
why he W'anted them, lie struck one with an 
unsteady hand. It went out, but not before he 
caught sight of his white change<l face reflected 
by the mirror. ‘Shall I see my face like that 
all my lifetime,’ ho muttered, ‘ if I do this thing ? ’ 
He threw the match-box from him. 

Yet the letter was still in his hand. It was 
as easy to tear it to pieces as to burn it. Although 
still mistrusting himself, he was growing stronger 
every minute. He grop<*.d his way to the 
seci’etaire, placed the hitter in its former resting- 
place, turned the lock, and went to bed. 

In the morning ho was himself again, but 
feeling — if the mind may be compared to the 
body — as he had sometimes felt after a hard 
bout of football at Rugby — although rested and 
refreshed, ■with a sense of iatigue and recollection 
of a severe struggle still lingering. 

‘ I will never laugh again at old Luther’s battle 
with the Evil One,’ he said, almost humbly, ‘ I 
see how easily an imaginative and superstitious 
man may believe in his personality.’ 

Cuthbert Wrey never forgot that night ; evcT 
afterwards he was lenient, perhaps too lenient, 
with transgressors ; but before no condemned, 
he thought of that glowing lire and the unread 
letter trembling in his hand. 

After breuklast he took the letter, and in a 
calm business-like way sat down to read it. It 
was something like he had anticipated. It was 
dated some months hack, carefully worded and 
written : 

My dear Mr Wret— T o-day I have made 
my will. If I judge you rightly, no one will 
be more surprised tnan you at its contents. I 
leave you all ; but I leave it in trust. Years 
ago, my son, my only child, left* me — or I should 


rather say I cast him off. The life he had led 
amply justified this step. But he is my son 
yet. I love him ; but I dare not leave him 
money to work evil with. Where he is, I know 
not, having neither seen nor heard of him since 
we parted in aufjer. He may be changed, or 
he may change. If so— -if you are satisfied that 
he is living even the life cjf an ordinary man^ 
the income arising from my property must be 
his. If he nuirries, or is maiTieo, all must be 
settled on his children — all excex)t five thousand 
pounds, which I beg you to accept as a token 
of friendship. Should my son be dead before 
me, and leave no children, take and use my 
wealth as your own, and may it bring you 
greater happiness than it has brought me. I 
trust you in tins as few women of my age have 
ever trusted a man. If I urged yon to keep 
faith, I should show clon])t, and this letter would 
be waste paper. You will read this after my 
death, and will, I am pleased to think, regret 
a little your friend, Honoiua Blatchford. 

1\S . — His name is Ralx)h. 

It was us he had imagined — coupling her 
last "words witli the delivery of that letter — she 
gave with one Laud and took away with the 
other. Know'ing Mrs Blatchford’s character so 
well, he could read plainly between the lines of 
that letter, lie could see the pride which had 
kept her to the text, but not to the spirit of a 
determination she had vowed should be irrevo- 
cable. However much her son had WTonged her, 
she had forgiven him in her heart ; but having 
sworn she w'oiild not leave him a penny, had 
in this extraordinary "way comxjounded with her 
s(;lf-r(»8pect. 

Although the i)assing dream of great wealth 
must come no more, Cuthbert could only feel 
thankful. Ho could with a clear conscience 
accept the live thousand pounds, the interest 
on which would give him about double the 
income he now enjoyed. lie couhl free him- 
self from his bouLlagi;, and make a fresh start 
under easy circumstances. So he felt very 
grateful, and vowed that the instructions that 
letter contained should he followed to the best 
of his ability. That Balxdi Blatcliford was dead, 
never entered his mind. He w'onld hear of his 
mother’s death, and make his apx)earancc — next 
week, next month or next year, according to the 
distance at which his tent was pitched. Whether 
he "would be fit to he trusted wdlh the money, 
must be an after-consideration. The decision 
would be a great resxDonsibility ; but he hoped, 
after last night’s struggle, to be able to judge 
fairly. For kimself, he was now a free man, 
wuth five thousand pounds ; and Cuthbert went 
that evening to the little galvanised iron apologv 
for a church, and preached his last sermon with 
a thankful heoit. 

After such a turn of fortune’s wheel, no one 
wondered at his leaving his profession imme- 
diately. Legal mattem were settled ; the will 
duly jiroved, and although caveats w’ere threatened 
by sundry relatives, the threats came to nothing ; 
and Cuthbert Wrey, to all appearance, stepped 
from a curate’s stipend of one hundred and twenty 
pounds into rents, di"vidends, and interest,, amount- 
ing at the huist to four thousand pounds a year ; 
and as yet Ralph Blatchford had made no sign. 
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By Cutlibert’s instructions, the notice of Mrs 
Blatcl I ford’s death was inserted in the newspapers 
of nearly every civilised country. Then, os 
nothing was heard of the wanderer, the notice 
was changed into an advertisement I'equesting 
Ralph Blatchford to communicate with Messrs 
Harding & Co., Solicitors, &c. Several impostors 
responded to it, and told incredible tales ; but 
were in turn dismissed. So months went on, 
and readers of newspapers in all parts of the 
world found the repetition of the wxme adver- 
tisement growing monotonous and a trifle irri- 
tating. 

Ciithbert meanwhile lived in London, occu- 
pying inexpensive rooms, and determined to limit 
his expenditure to the interest on the sum to 
which he was morally entitled. He strove to 
keep himself from building castles whicdi might 
be shattered any moment. He had entered ibr 
the bar, thinking tliat was the best opening for 
his ambition. The few people who knew him, 
and were acquainted with the terms of the will, 
wondered at his mode of life. AVhy should a 
man of his wealth wish to adopt a profession? 
He told no one*-, not even his solicitors, under 
wdiat reservation he held the i)roperty. II(; 
worked hard, for it was his nature to do so, and 
managed to live contentedly enough for a year ; 
willing to re.sign everything wh(;n called upon 
so to do. Then, gradually, he began to grow 
unsettled. No word or tidings caiiie of Ibiljdi 
Blatchford. Another year imssed ; and then, only 
then, Cuthbert Wrey thought — perhaps hoped — 
that Ralph Blatchford was known not in the laud 
of the living. 

After this, the advertisements appeared at inter- 
vals onlv. Still (hithbert feare<l to enter into 
his kingilom. ‘I will wait another year,’ he said. 
‘Then I shall be a barrister. If he turns up by 
that time, I will try and succeed as an advocate ; 
if not, I must believe he is deiid.’ 

In due time he was called to the l»ar ; but never 
held a brief nor appeared in any court, Ralph 
Blatchford was still unheard of ; and Cuthbert 
made up his mind to use and enter into full 
enjoyment of his strangely acquired wealth. 

WHITE PIGMENTS. 

The term pigments is generally ai^plied to coloured 
powders used in painting. We are not going to 
discuss the propriety of using the words ‘white 
pigments ’ — whether white can be called a colour, 
and so on — but shall content ourselves by as.seit- 
ing, that of all pigments the most important is 
white ; and without this white pigment, few ! 
colours, if any, could be obtained. j 

There are two characters which determine the 
quality of any pigment — namely, tint and covering- 
power or ‘ body.’ In the case of a white pigment, 
for instance, the tint may be good or bad ; that 

it may be a yellowish, bluish, or reddish white 
— ^in a word, not a pure white ; and this quality, 
which has a considerable influence on the com- 
mercial value of the pigment, is not at all easy 
to detect by the unaided eye. The best means, 
perhaps, is to place a small quantity of the speci- 
men to be tned upon half a sheet of ordinary 
blue note-paper, by the side of a similar quantity 
of a perfectly pure white pigment ; then, folding 


the naper over both, and slightly pressing it down 
until the edges of the two specimens are brought 
into contact, any difference of tint will be at once 
detected when the fold is lifted up. We have seen 
this test applied successfully to several samples 
of white pigments which were very different in 
tint, but in which the eye alone — without the 
little device just mentioned — failed to detect any 
difference at all. 

With regard to covering-power or ‘body,’ it 
means the property of being able, when mixed 
with some nuia such as water or oil, to cover a 
large surface so as to render invisible the colour 
of the wood or stone beneath. In testing this 
property in pigments, it is usual to mix them with 
the requisite quantity of oil and apply them to 
a black board. 

Another point of great importance to the colour- 
dealer is the manner in which the white pigment 
comports itself with oil. Some mix badly with 
oil ; others, however opaque as powdiirs, become 
more or less transparent ; anti some form a soap, 
or ‘saponify’ the oil. This quality, which has the 
effect of rendering the paint less opaque than it 
should be, is observed to a certain extent with 
white-lead and oxide of zinc. 

Colours used as wator-(‘f)lours or as a distemper, 
like; the water-colours of the artist, wliitewush, 
and distempers for the walls of buildings, &c., 
are nothing more than the pigment in a state 
of fine powder mixed with the requisite quantity 
of water, together wdth a little size or gum, and 
mode cither into a solid paste, which is allowed 
to dry in moulds — water-colours — or used in the 
form of lliiid — whitewash, distemper. Many sub- 
stances can be used for painting in this manner 
which are totally useless, or nearly so, as oil- 
])aints, on account of their want of ‘body,’ or 
covering-power. 

Oil-colours are by far tbe more important, since 
they are much more largely used ; tliey are moi*e 
durable, and resist the action of the air and water. 
They are made by mixing the pigment with 
linseed oil and turpentine. Linseed oil is taken 
in preference to others, because it is a ‘drying-oil 
that is, it loses its fluidity by exposure to the air, 
forming a kind of varnish over tlic surface upon 
wliicli it is spread. In this respect, linseed oil 
can be improved by an artificial treatment, which 
consists in boiling it with some metallic oxides 
and taking away the scum which rises. 

Now, to show the great importance of a white 
pigment, we must state that it forms the basis 
of all oil-colours, whatever may be their tints ; 
it gives to all these various yellows, greens, reds, 
and blues, the requisite covering-power, and brings 
them to the desired shade. If these colours, such 
as red oxide of iron, vermilion, cobalt blue, &c., 
possessed sufficient body, and could be used by 
themselves, they would be too dark for most 
purposes. But as they possess very little body, 
and in some instances none at all to speak of, 
they must he mixed with the white pigment to 
form paints, so that the desired tint or shade and 
the requisite covering-power are both obtained at 
the same time. 

Hitherto, white-lead has been the white pigment 
almost exclusively used for this important purpose. 
Its covering-power is so remarkable that it can 
convert almost any colour into an oil-paint, and, we j 
need scarcely add, it is very largely used by itself 
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as a white colour. This white-lead is said to have 
been known to the ancient Gi*eeks and Romans ; 
but we have some doubts on the subject ; neverthe- 
less, it has been an important branch of manu- 
fticture in Holland, Vienna, Paris, Birmingham, 
&c., time out of mind, and has found employment 
for millions of capital. Apart from the unhealthy 
nature of this mamifocturo, as well as the great 
danger of poisoning to which it exposes the 
men and women engaged in the works, as well 
as «liouse-painters and othem who mix colours as 
a means of livelihood, it has other serious draw- 
backs. It turns a dirty yellow or brown colour 
where it is exposed to impure air. In the atmo- 
sphere of towns, there is ahvays present a certain 
quantity of suljjhur, and this attac’ks the white- 
lead and discolours it. In tlie next place, white- j 
lead saponifies the linseed oil in tlie course of 
a comparatively short time, so that before many 
months have elapsed, it allows the painted surface 
to appear through the colour in many i)lacc9. All 
these things taken into consiilemtion, but more 
especially its poisonous nature, have induced many 
jiractical men to inquire after a substitute for 
white-lead. 

In process of time, ‘ Kuhlmann’s White* appeared 
above the industrial horizon. This was siilidiate 
of baryta, or baryta- white produced in a new 
manner, by the late Professor Kiililmann, then 
a wealthy clnunical manufacturer at Lille. This 
substance, which is beautifully white, has been 
long used to adulterate white-lead ; but it has 
very little covering-power ns an oil-paiut. The 
same may he said of carbonate of lime (chalk) 
and carbonate of baryta, both of which are used 
for the same purpose. They are mixed with the 
carbonutii of lead ‘to make it go further,* but 
they cannot replace it. 

Tlien came the antimony-paint, ‘ Stenbouse*s 
Whit(',* the discovery of Hr Stenhouse, an 
eminent Scotch chemist, wdiich made a great 
stir when it was first produced. At that time, 
large quantities of antimony ore were imported 
for the first time from Borneo ; it was a new ore, 
an oxide of antimony, and splendid specimens of 
it were shipjicd to England. But it is not a pure 
white, though it does very well in mixed colours ; 
and it is liable, like white-lead, to darken by 
exposure to impure air in theatres, dining-rooms, 
hotels, &C. 

Oxide of zinc, produced by burning metallic 
zinc and condensing the fumes, is aiiotlier wliite 
pigment of some importance. It was long ago 

I )roposed as a safe substitute for the dangerous 
ead pigment. But the painters do not like it ; it 
covers badly, it sa])onities the oil, and is expensive ; 
and in spite of all that has been said miout it, 
it has not been able to supplant white-lead. 
Nevertheless, it is a white pigment which well 
deserves the name, having considerable covering- 

S ower, and is still largely used in spite of the 
efccts attributed to it. 

These are all the substances, save one, which 
can be ranked as white pigments, and are notable 
* as fulfilling, more or less, the ivqnisitc conditions 
of tint and covering-power. The exception is 
the more importont white pigment, known os 
‘ Oriffiths*s white,* from the name of Mr Thomas 
Griffiths, F.C.S., of Liverpool, where it is manu- 
factured by the Sanitary Paint Company. This 
white, which was described by us in a recent article 
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on * Lead Poisoning * (No. 1016), really appears to 
have Bolvetl the difficult problem referred to 
above. But the solution was not obtained with- 
out considerable labour and a large exi>enditure. 
Dr Phipson, in bis Report to the International 
Congress, says : ‘It is one of the most useful and 
ingenious discoveries of modem times ; * and the 
Duke of Northumberland, Chairman of the Royal 
SaniUuy Institute, in presenting the gold medal 
of that Society to Mr Grilliths, stat(^d the new 
white pigment tf> he ‘ the greatest disco v«uy ever 
made for preventing tlie dreadful suffering caused 
by the use of lead-paint.* ‘ Criflitbs’s White,* a 
substance to which we have cai a former occasion 
alluded, has for its basis suljdiide of zinc, wliich is 
combinetl with haryti and magnesia. It is pro- 
duced in precipitating a solution of zinc by solu- 
tions of baryta and magnesia, submitting the pro- 
duct to calcination, washing, grinding, A'c. It is a 
sinij)le process enough, tlioiigh ratlier too com- 
])licaled a branch of chemical manufacture to be 
described bi‘i*e in detail, un<l does not require very 
great expertness on the part of the workmen. But 
there is no dangerous poison at work li(*re ; not 
a single case of illness from this cause has been 
kinnvn since the manufactiiry existed — now 
several yeai's — ami numerous experiments have 
shown that the covering-power of this new white 
is actually greater than that of wdiite-lead. 

There is an old saying that * it never rains hut 
it iM)urs,* and it is perfectly a|')plicable to the 
present case. The new wliitti pigment was found 
to he non-poisonous, and to be superior to white- 
lead as a pigineut, ai\d more durable. It does not 
saponify the linseed oil, nor does it become dis- 
coloured by bail air. There remained only the 
question of cost, and this was solved by showing, 
in liousc-paintiiig, for instance, that where white- 
lead cost twenty-three shillings a hundredweight, 
and ‘Grifiiths’s White ^ twenty-seven shillings, 
there was an economy in fav(>nr of the latter of 
no less than ten shillings a hundredweight, on 
account of its imu’vellous covering-power. 

It can now bo only a qiiestifui of time to see the 
pernicious white-lead industry 8Uj>erseded by the 
Ijrodiiction of tliis new Liverpool wliitc. 

O R A N O E-F ARMING. 

Making every allowance for the circumstance 
that nine or ten years must elapse between, the 
])L*i*iods of planting orange-seed and gathering tlie 
crop — should grafting or budding not be resorted 
to — it will probably be found that, among the 
long catalogue of cultivated fruits, the orange 
tribe afford the most satisfactory financial results 
Accordingly, it is not surprising that orange- 
farming in various parts of the world has hithertp 
been mainly confined to pi^rsons of capital, to 
whom a pleasant agricultural life was an object, 
and a few years spent in a waiting attitude a 
matter of little importance. At first sight, there- 
fore, it may seem like a kind of cruel joke, or 
at all events a paradox, to recommend this 
industry to the immigrant wltli limited means, 
about to seek a home and on immediate income 
in northern New Zealand ; yet the facts to be 
presently adduced appear to promise him con- 
siderable cneourngement to occupy at least part 
I of his time and land in orange-forming. 
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Wlien Uie orange race ia thus alluded to, th^ 
reader is not to expect a treatise upon the different 
sijecica so ably described by the eminent naturalist 
Bisso, in his Natural History of the Orange, 
published in Paris in 1818 — the Adam’s apple 
or forbidden fruity bergamot orange or inellarosa, 
citron, lemon, the sweet and acid lime, the sweet 
and bitter orange, and pomelo or pompelmoosc — 
but only reference to a few prominent features 
connected with the pursuit generally in one or 
two places, upon which a favourable opinion, as 
regams prosecuting the industry at the antipodes, 
may be based. 

The members of the orange family number 
fully two hundred varieties ; and, although 
originally hailing from the tropical banks of 
an Indian river, these have spread into most 
lands, becoming rapidly acclimatised or modi- 
fied wherever they have been cultivated under 
even the most moderately favourable circum- 
stances. Where, on the other hand, indivictiials 
of the family, such as the lime, in the West 
Indian island of Montserrat, have been intro- 
duced into a specially congenial climate and soil, 
they evince a degree of superiority that astonishes 
persons ac(|uainted only with the limes of the 
East. This small island of eight miles in length 
by five in breadtli, consisting of a cluster of 
mountain-tops rising abruptly out of the depths 
of the Caribbean Sea, is now the principal home 
of the lime-farming industry, winch dates there 
only from the year 1852. An enterprising planter, 
Mr Burke, commenced the first orchards, which 
at present, under the Montserrat Company, cover 
moi*e Uian six hundred acrcis, and contain one 
hundred and twenty thousand trees. It is said 
that no more beautiful sight can anywhere be 
witnessed than the two miles of road which 
intersect this orchard, when the limes are covered 
with fruit and the air laden with their fr;igrance. 
At first, the speculation was unprofitable, on 
account of the large outlay of capital ret^uired; 
but now, with an annual export of more than 
eighty thousand gallons of lime-juice to this 
country alone, the industry is rightly regarded as 
both important and remunerative. 

In the island of Trinidad, great attention has 
of late years been paid to orange-cultivation, many 
good sorts, including the Portugal silver and 
St Michael, having been imported. Such success 
has attended those efforts, that^ in 1877, trial 
consignments shipped to London were pronounced 
the best then offered in the market, except similar 
varieties received about the same })criod from 
Brazil ; the former selling for eight shillings a 
box of one hundred oranges, and tlie latter fetch- 
ing eleven shillings. In Trinidad, the shrubs 
are reared about twenty-five feet apart, thus 
admitting sixty-five or seventy trees per acre. 
The Bmallcst average yielded in unfortunate seasons 
is five* hundred oranges per fruiting tree, and 
the highest average one thousand. Taking the 
lesser crop os an example, the whole harvest will 
seldom fail below thirty-two thousand five hun- 
dred orangei^ which, at the modest price on the 
spot of five shillings a hundred, shows a gross 
return of eighty-one pounds five shillings an acre. 
It is a curious circumstance connected with the 
rearing of this favourite fruit — which fits in 
admirably with the necessity which exists for 
pludLing it in a green state when sent to a 


distant market — that the trees from which unripe 
fruit is gathered bear plentifully every year ; 
whereas those allowed to fully ripen their oranges, 
only yield abundant harvests during alternate years. 

The great age to which the orange-tree lives 
and bears, is an important consideration for 
the colonist, who might, by a little self-denial, 
and through a judicious first selection and expen- 
diture upon an orange grove, virtually endow his 
posterity with an annually increasing income, 
lliaso, in the work already alluded to, mentions 
that in the convent of St Sabina, at Rome, there 
is an orange-tree said to be six hundred years old ; 
and at Nice, in 1789, there was another which 
usually bore between five and six thousand 
oranges ; its trunk took two men to encircle it, 
its crown was more than fifty feet from the 
ground, and its age was lost in antiquity. Even 
in England, orange-rearing, during a considerable 
portion of the year in the open air, has not been 
attended with much difficulty, as witness the 
Beddington orchard in SiUTcy, of which Bishop 
Gibson, in hia contributions to Camden’s Rntonnm, 
says it ‘was one hundred years old in 1695 ;* the 
Hampton Court orange-trees, some of which are 
stated to be more than three hundred ye[ir8 old ; 
and various gardens in South Devonshire, where, 
trained against the walls, and only protected with 
straw mats during winter, are specimens which 
have nourished for at least a century. 

Whatever remarks may be made concerning the 
orange are equally applicable to the lemon, with 
the exception that the latter, being much more 
hardy, will grow freely in the open air in climates 
whenj the former would inevitably perish. In 
the south of England, when properly slieltered by 
walls and protected during winter, the lemon 
yields very fair crops of good fruit ; and in cold 
Perthshire, os far north ns the old cathedral city 
of Dunblane, lemon seedlings of about five feet 
high, in pots, may be seen in the approach to one 
of the villjis in the neighbourhood during summer 
and autumn, filling the air witli their exquisite 
Ijerfume, especially after rain, and adding beauty 
to their surroumlings by their glossy evergreen 
folii^e. It may prove intcrestiiip to know that 
foreign cattle are particularly fond of lemons, 
and that in Brazil, whom this favourite product 
is now naturalised, the herds eat greedily of the 
fallen fruit, their flesh acquiring an agreeable 
ai'omaiic flavour from this dainty food. 

It is mainly towards the New World that the 
intending planter and immigrant should look for 
gratifying financial results connected with orange 
and lemon raising. Certainly, it is in California 
that this industry at present shows statistics more 
extraordinary and encouraging than almost any- 
where else. There, we are informed, on average 
tree yields, at the age of ten to twelve years, one 
thousand oranges ; that forty oranges may be 
seen hanging from a single hough, which must 
be Bupportecl, to hinder it from breaking under 
the fragrant weight ; that individual trees ^ield 
two thousand oranges, and one distinguished 
specimen three thousand oranges^ per annum ; 
that one man is capable of looking after a planta- 
tion of twenty acres ; and that a fruiting orchard 
of ten acres is expected to return an annual profit 
of two thousand pounds. Pleasing reading as the 
above may possibly be to the intending farmer, 
even those cheerful figures ore transcend^ as one 
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pts nearer to New Zealand. In New South 
Wales, there are certain orange plantations the 
annual gross return from which is given as five 
hundred pounds per acre ; and single trees arc 
pointed out to the inquiring traveller which, for 
more than twenty j^ears, have rewarded the pro- 
prietor with each three hundred dozen of the 
finest fruit per annum. 

It will naturally be objected, perhaps, that, 
although the foregoing information may be 
interesting enough, it offers no guarantee that 
orange-culture is suitable for New Zealand ; and 
that, in any case, no poor colonist could afford 
to wait nine or ten years for his first harvest 
In reply to the first objection, we learn from 
an official source (Report of the New Zealand 
Colonial Industries Commission for 1880), that 
in the Auckland district — the one selected by 
some of our countrymen for the commence- 
ment and prosecution of tea and silk farming 
shortly, os well as for the industry advocated in 
this article — ‘good oranges and lemons have been 
produced for many years, although no attention 
has been paid to the selection of sorts or to special 


has been paid to the selection of sorts or to special 
culture.* Also, that the annual return per acre 
is estimated at a hundred pounds. As the capa- 
bilities of Auckland are not usually reckoned 
inferior to those of New South Wales, probably 
this modest valuation of the orange crop will be 
found far under the truth ; whilst the genial 
warmth of the climate, the fairly copious and well 
distributed rainfall, and volcanic nature of the 
soil, clearly indicate this province as one likely 
to favour the growth of the lime to probably us 
great perfection as its more robust relatives the 
orange and lemon. 

To the second objection, it may be answered 
that by the well-understood process of grafting or 
budding, fruiting trees from strung seedlings may 
now be obtained about or after the second year. 
It is not unlikely, besides, that the curious and 
interesting new French system of plant- vaccination 
may be made available ere long to accomplish 
a crop even earlier. Against grafting and uud- 
ding, it is sometimes urged that, as the fruiting j 
orange or lemon tree thus produced will be u j 
dwarf, although it may bear early, the pnjduce j 
will be limited. On the other hand, it is asserted | 
that the grafted dwarf is likely to live longer I 
than the unmutilated seedling, and that it yields 
choicer varieties of fruit. 

Another Question may still be asked with 
reference to tlie outlet, in a comparatively limited 
community like that of New Zealand, for all the 
oranges, lemons, limes, citrons, bergamots, pome- 
loes, and forbidden fruit, the planter and immi- 
grant of the future may hope to produce. To this 
final query, it will surely only be necessary to 
add, that at present the colonists pay importers 
the handsome sum of ninety tliousand pounds a 
Tear for jams, jellies, and preserves of various 
kinds— of which a largo proportion, if not all, 
might pass into the pockets of colonial growers, 
were facilities completed — which they doubtless 
eoon will be — for preparing these luxuries, includ- 
ing marmalade, on the spot. On the whole, it 
seems plain that, equally with the planter of 
means, the active immigrant, having a taste for 
gardening and some little experience, ma^, in the 
mtervals of his ordinary agriculture in New 
Zealand, soon surround his fmnhouse or cottage 


with fruiting oranges, lemons, and the rest of this 
valuable group ; besides bringing forward thou- 
sands of seedlings in odd corners of his land, to 
become in time a source of wealth to liis posterity, 
if not to himself. 


FUNNY SAYINGS OF CHILDREN. 

At a public meeting in Edinburgh some time ago, 
Professor lllackie told his audience the following 
story : ‘ A little boy at a jircsby tery examination 
was asked, “What is the meaning of regenera- 
tion!” “Oh, to be bom again,” he replied. — 
“Quite right, Tommy. You’re a very good boy. 
Would you not like to be born again?” Tommy 
hesitated, but on being pressed for an answer, 
said : “ No.” — “ Why, Touirny ? ” “ Fur fear I 

might be born a lassie ! ” he replied.* 

This appears to b(j an ex(;elleiit illustration 
of the folly of asking children difficult theological 
questions before they are old enough to gi*a8p 
the difference between worldly fact and divine 
allegory. 

Much .mortj to the p(iint, and a splendid 
specimen of childlike reproach, was the reply 
of a little urchin, who, with his brothers and 
sisters, were always scolded by tbeir ‘grandfather 
whenever they dared to invade the precincts of 
his library. ‘Wt)uld you like to go to heaven, 
Bertie?* his mother asked of him one evening, 
when she had been reading to him Mrs Hemans*B 
beautiful verses on tlic Better Land, ‘ No, 
mamma,* was the quick response. — ‘You wouldn*t 
like to go to heaven, my son ! MHiy ? * ‘ Why, 
grandpa]3a will be there, won’t he ? * — * Yes ; I 
hope he will.’ ‘ Well, when he sees us children, 
he *11 come scolding along and say : “ Whew ! 
whew! what are you all here for?” No, mamma; 
I don’t want to go to heaven, if grandpapa is going 
to he thei'e.* 

We cull the following from one of the French 
papers : A little boy was sitting by the bed of 
Ilia grandmother, who was very ill. ‘Ah, my 
poor child,’ she said, ‘ I am very bad ; I nm going 
to die.* He looked very much mystified for 
a few minutes, and then suddenly exclaimed : 
‘Why will you die? Does Gud want an old 
angel ? * 

‘ Grandpapa,* said another intelligent little 
fellow, ‘who made those great ditches in your 
forehead ? ’ 

‘ God, my dear.* 

‘What did he make them for?* 

‘I don’t know, Willie. Don’t ask silly ques- 
tions.* 

Willie was thoughtful for a few moments, and 
then said ; ‘ I know now ! Father can tell how 
old his cows are by the wrinkles on their horns. 
Is that what God put wrinkles on your brow for, 
grandpapa ? * 

Some remarkable answers ore sometimes given 
by children in response to questions put to them 
in schooL At a school at Wallsend, near New- 
castle, the master asked a class of boys the 
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meaning of the word *ai)petite ;* and after a brief 
pause, one little boy said : ‘I know, sir; when 
I ’m catin’, I *m 'appy ; and when I 'm done, I 'm 
tight.' 

Another teacher asked a bridit little girl what 
country was opposite to us on the globe. 

‘ I don’t know, sir,’ was the reply. 

‘Well, now,* pursued the teacher, ‘if I were to 
bore a hole through the earth, and you were to 
go in at this end, where would you come out ? * 
‘Out of the hole, sir,* replied the pupil With 
an air of triumph. 

Children frequently put puzzling (luestions at 
home to their parents on various subjecb^, as is 
evinced by the one whicli a smart boy, who had 
been reocling the newspaper, put to his father. 
* Pa, has the world got a tail ? * ‘ No, my boy ; it 
is (^uite round,* replied his parent. — ‘ Well,’ 
persisted yoiuig hopeful, ‘ why do the papcw say 
“so wags the world,” if it ain’t got a tail ? * 

As an instance of juvenile precocity, we may 
mention the stratagem employed by a little six- 
year-old fellow whose motiier had tohl him that 
it was impolite to ask for cakes or other things 
which they might see being prepared, while 
visiting at other peciple’a houses. Calling at a 
house in the neiglibourhood where a c^ke was 
being made, he eyed the precious composition 
very wistfully for some time without speaking, but 
at last he ventured to say in an undertone : 
‘Mother says it’s not polite to ask for cake.* 
‘ No,* was the reply ; ‘ it does not look well for 
little boys to do so.’ — ‘ But she didn’t say I must 
not eat a piece, in cose you gave it to me,’ was 
the unansvverahle rejoinder. 

Of a similar kind was the suggestion of a little 
girl who, while at a party, hu<l left upon the 
table half an orange. On passing the house 
the next morning, she thought of the orange, and 
feeling like finishing it, she entered and said to 

the lady : ‘ Mrs M , I left part of an omngc 

here last night, and I have called to see about it 
If you cannot find it, you needn’t trouble yourself 
about it, 08 a whole small orange will do just os 
well.* 

Children, if permitted, will sometimes try to 
argue a question ; but it is seldom that they 
venture on closing an arguineiit, when it is par- 
ticularly addressed to them. A certain Aunt 
Betsy was, however, trying to persuade her little 
nephew to go to bed, and by way of argument, 
said that all the little chickens went to roost at 
sunset. ‘ Yes,* replied the boy ; ‘ but the old 
hen always goes with them.* 

A little girl who had heard that every one was 
made of du.st, was one day standing at the window, 
and appeared to be very intently watching the 
eddies of that staple oi creation os they were 
whirled up by the wind. Her mother, observing 
her, asked her what she was thinking about ; and 
she responded in a very serious tone : ‘ I thought, 
mamma, that there was going to be another little 
girl.' This, however, was not so precocious an 
answer as that wrung from another little girl 
who was reproved for playing with the boys, and 
was told that being seven years old, she was too 
big for that now. ‘Why, grandma,’ she replied, 
‘ the bigger we grow, the better we like ’em.* 

Some children are often amusing by reason of 
their conceit, os in the cose of the young French 
gentUman of the mature age of five, who, on 


being told that the baby wanted to kiss him, 
said : ‘Yes ; he takes me for his papa.’ 

Amusing answers also occur wlien attempts ore 
made to tax a child’s memory about things with 
which it may be imperfectly acquainted. In this 
category may be reckoned the two following 
incidents. 

‘Well, my child,’ said a father to his little 
daughter, after she had been to church, ‘what 
do you remember of nil the preacher said 1 ’ 
‘ Nothing,* was the timid reply. — ‘ Nothing 1 ’ he 
exclaimed in a severe tone. ‘Now, remember, 
the next time you must tell me something of 
what he says, or you will have to be punished.' 
Next Sunday, the child came homo with her 
eyes all wild with excitement. ‘I remember 
something to-day, papa,’ she cried eagerly. *1 
am very glad of it,’ said her father. ‘What did 
he say ? ’ — ‘ He said : “ A collection will now be 
made ! ” ’ 

We will close our ])aper by an amusing example 
of childish scepticism. A little boy about four 
years of age was saying his prayers at his mother’s 
knee, and when lie ha«l finished the Lord’s Prayer, 
she said: ‘Now, Willie, ask God to make you a 
good boy.’ The child raised his eyes to his 
mother’s face for a few nioments, as if in deep 
thought, and then startled her with the reply : 
‘It’s no use, mamma, lie won’t do it. I’ve 
asked him a heap o’ times.’ 

AFTERWARD. 

0 BTRANOK, 0 sail perplexity, 

TDind ^noping through the night ; 

Faith faintly questions cau there be 
An afterwaid of light ? 


0 heavy sorrow, grief and tears, 

That all our hopes destroy ; 

Say, shall there dawn in coming years 
An afterward of joy ? 

0 hopes that turn to gall and rue, 
Sweet fruits that bitter prove ; 

Is there an afterward of true 
And everlasting love ? 

0 weariness, within, without, 

Vain longings for release ; 

Is there to inward fear and doubt 
An afterward of peace ? 

0 restless wanderings to and fro, 

In vain and fruitless quest ; 

Wliei*e shall we find above, below, 

An afterward of rest ? 

0 death, with whom we plead in vain 
To stay thy fatal knife ; 

Is there beyond the reach of pain 
An afterward of life ? 

Ah yes ; we know this seeming ill. 
When rightly understood, 

In God’s own time and way fulfil 
His afterward of good. 
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THE RECENT ECLIPSE OF THE SUN. | 
There landed on oiir shores a few weeks since 
the two En"Iisli observers bringing details of the ! 
results of the observation of the recent eclipse 
which they had been sent out to secure ; for, as 
many of our readers are doubtless aware, an 
eclipse of the Him iiivisibhj in tliis country, but 
visible over the region of the South iVicific, took 
place on the sixth of last May. Such an event 
is always an important one for those who interest 
themselves in solar research, and many are the 
hopes built upon it, because it is at tliese not 
too frequently recurring periods, that the best 
opportunities for inquiry into the constitution of 
the solar orb present themselves. But this eclipse 
possessed more than the usual inti*rest and 
importance j great were the hopes entertained con- 
cerning it, ami it Avas more than ever necessary that 
fihservatioiis of it should he secured. The reason 
for this is to he sought iu tlie exceptional duration 
of the pheuomenoii on the occasion referred to ; 
the length of totality — that is, the time during 
wdiieh the sun’s disc w’as totally obscured — being 
among the greatest of the present century. 

In the eclipse wdiich was observed hist year iu 
Egypt, the length of totality w’as less than a 
minute ; 'whereas in the South J’acific on the 
sixth of last Muj’’, the dark body of the moon 
totally eclipsed the sun’s light during a period 
of nearly six miimtos. This difference in the 
length of totality depends mainly upon the 
varying distance of the moon from the earth, 
and to a less extent upon the variation in the 
apparent diameter of the sun, consequent uj)on 
the elliptic form of tlie earth’s orbit. 

The moon in her course round the earth is not 
alw^ays at precisely the same distance from its 
primary, being at one time sliglitly beyond a moan 
distance, and at another as sliglitly ■within it ; her 
apparent diameter of course being smaller or 
greater according as she occupies the former or 
the latter position. At her mean distance, the 
moon presents to us a disc whose diameter is 
nearly the same os that of the sun. When an 
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eclipse, therefore, occurs in that part of the lunar 
orbit, its duration is slioit. Tliis was the cose in 
Egypt last 3Tar. If, how^ever, an eclipse take 
place when the moon is at a minimum distance 
from tlio earth, the length of time taken by the 
moon to traverse the sun’s disc, and consequently 
the duration of totality, is proportionally greater. 
As we have said, the varying diameter of the 
sun is not without its influence on the length of 
totality ; nor must it be forgotten that when the 
moon is nearest the cartli, she travels most 
quickly ; but the clh'cts of tliese causes arc to a 
great extent masked by the more important 
one of the distance of the moon from the eartli. 

The eclipse, then, of the sixth of May 
had an exceptional duration, and this for the 
causes %ve have hrii‘lly indicated. It can easily 
be imaginctl that so gulden an opportunity was 
not to he allow ed to jiass unheeded ; and in spite 
of the great distance it w'as necessary to go from 
liome in order to secure observations, England, 
France, Austria, and Italy sent trained observers 
to tlie South Pacific ; wliilst the United States 
also sent a strong contingent to observe the 
phenomenon. The spot selected for the observa- 
tion, and one w'ell in the centre of totality, W'as 
CViruline Island. This is really not a single 
island, but a group of those little coral islets 
which form so marked a feature of this portion 
of the Pacific. Covered wdth a luxuriant growth 
of the cocoa-nut palms, wdiose graceful outlines 
project themselves ui)on the blue sky beyond, 
the little group has a pleasing aspect w hen viewed 
from the sea. The islands in their irregular out- 
lines range themselves around a central lagoon, 
wdiose w'atci’s idly lap the inner fringe of reef; 
wdiilbt outside, the broad Pacific rolls its vast 
'watuJ’S to where, on either hand, the blue sky 
mingles w’ith the deeper tint of the waters to add 
the lost touches to a pleasing scene. 

Here, without accident, the polyglot band of 
earnest observers arrived. The landing of the 
instiaiments W'os effected wdth much difficulty, 
owing to the rocky nature of the shore. They 
w'ere, however, landed without damage ; and the 
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observers made ready for the eclipse. But 
when all this had been done, when observa- 
tories had been fitted up, and instruments 
ormnged, the momentous (question of weather 
still remained. If it chanced to be unfavourable, 
should a thick bank of clouds blot out the 
sun from view, all the trouble, all the enthusi- 
asm, all the expense would have availed nothing. 
Nor were the fears on this head, as the event 
proved, altogether groundless. Early on the 
morning of the eclipse, the weather was very 
unsettled, and the sky by no means free from 
clouds. As the morning wore on, the clouds 
which threatened to pi’event the observation 
dispersed somewhat, and as the time for the 
eclipse approached, the sky was moderately clear. 
These were anxious monieiits for the observers 
OB they hastened to and fro, anxious to sec that 
everything down to the iiiiiiutest detail was in 
order, so that no fault in the arrangements might 
cause the loss of any of the iJi-ecious minutes of 
observation. 

At length the moment for the commence- 
ment of the eclipse oiTived. The moon’s dark 
body began to hi<Ie the brightly shining disc of 
the sun from view ; and iliat darkness ])eculiar 
to eclipses spread itself over the face of nature. 
As the moon advanced in its steady course, this 
became more pronounced ; but it was noticed by 
the observers that iiiuch of the weird colouring 
of the landsc^ape usually seen was absent on tins 
occasion. The dark shadow of the moon con- 
tinued to sweep over the earth ; and just before 
totality, the silvery light of the so-called corona 
appeared ai’ound the moon’s edge. As the advanc- 
ing moon cut off more of the sun’s light, the 
silver glow became more distinct, surrouuiling 
the moon like the effulgence which the older 
painters placed around the heads of their saints. 
The rose-coloured prominence- flames, which at 
this period of an eclipse usually form so marked 
a fcaturt?, were conspicuously absent in the present 
one, only one or two small prominences being 
visible in the photograplis taken by tlie English 
observej’s. This, combined -with the absem^e of 
the lurid light which generally falls over the 
landscape, made this eclipse less a spectacle than 
is usually the case. The \vhole scene — the dark 
black moon, the beautiful glow of the corona, 
the weird light from the prominences — is usually 
one which for grandeur, awe, and impressiveness, 
may be said to stand alone. 

The observations have now commenced, and 
the telescope and the spectroscope, the ]>hoto- 
graphic plate, and the eye of the trained observer, 
are each doing their utmost to uiuavcl some of 
the mysteries of the constitution of that mighty 
orb which bears such potent sway over the earth 
and the other members of the system to which 
she belongs. Whilst the observers are thus 
engaged, a few moments may be pn^iitiibly spent 
in cihisidering the present state of ^olar research, 
so that the results which have been obtained 
may be the more easily understood, and their 
importance the more readily appreciated. 

In the early history of mankind, these wonderful 
phenomena were regarded with the utmost terror, 
being looked upon us exhibitions of the divine 
anger of the deity men worshipped. But 
with the progress of civilisation, these feelings 
were dispersed, and men began to observe such 


phenomena in an intelligent manner, recording 
the facts which they observed for the benefit of 
those who should come after. Thus, the weird 
colouring to which wo have alluded as being so 
charactei'istic and constant a feature in a solar 
eclipse, was remarked as long since as the year 
840 A.D. ; and Kepler informs us that during 
the sohir eclipse which took ]jlace in the autumn 
of 1590, the reapers in the fields of Styria were 
much struck by the strange hues of the autumn 
landscape. The corona and prominences to 
which we have refeiTcd were also seen by those 
ejirly observers. The earliest allusion to the 
corona is, we believe, that made by Philostratus, 
who mentions the fact that the death of the 
Emperor Domitian had been predicted by a total 
eclipse, ‘when a certain corona resemlJling an 
iris appeared around the sun.’ Many speculations 
were made regarding the true nature of this 
corona, and the prominence-flames which flickered 
around the moon’s edge. Kepler himself supposed 
the corona to be a lunar atmosphere — a theory 
which was held by many up to a very recent date — 
and many old ol)servers suggested the possibility 
tliat the prominences were simply cIoikIs flouting 
in such an atmosphere. Unfortunately for this 
theory, later observations revealed the indubitable 
fact that the nn^on docs not carry these promi- 
nences with her, but passes over them, and obscures 
them from view as she crosses the solar disc. 
Such an observation of course clcjU'ly proves that 
the j>ruminence-flamps belong not to the moon, 
but to the sun which she eclipses. As to the 
corona, however, the dispute still went on. Some 
st ill asserted it to be the atmosphere of the moon ; 
others hehl that it was produced hy sunlight in 
our own air ; whilst yet another class of theorists 
clung to the belief that the whole appearance was 
siniiily the effect of diftVactiou around the moon’s 
e(lg(i. The independent demonstration, however, 
of the fact that the moon does not possess an 
atmosphere, gave the first theory its death-blow ; 
)}ut it still remained a moot-point how much of 
the corona belonged to the sun itself, and liow 
much was due to optical causes. 

In 1868, a new era in the history of eclipse 
observation may be said to have commenced. 
Wollaston and rraunhofer, Kii'chhoff and Bun- 
.scn, had done their 'vvoik, and tlieir labours bad 
resulted in the production of the spectroscope, 
an in<tnimeiit destined to almost revolutionise 
the science of astronomy. The spectroscope was 
first employ lid in eclipse observation in the great 
Indian Eclipse of 18(>8, when Dr Janssen exam- 
ined the spectrum of the prominence to find that 
they consisted mainly of hydrogen vapour at an 
intense temperature. This was eiirtainly a very 
definite and valuable aci]nisitioii to our then 
knowledge of the sun. Still, the ipiestion of the 
corona remained outstanding. It had been ob- 
served, however, that it gave a continuous sjiec- 
trum, and this was something. The American 
Eclipse of 1869 advanced matters somewhat ; but 
even then it was considered quite possible that 
the corona might have a terrestrial, or at least a 
non-solar, origin. The results of the observation 
of later eclipses, however, were to show that at 
ull events the base of the corona belonged to the 
sun ; these portions gave a spectrum resembling 
that of a cooled prominence, and therefore un- 
doubtedly forming pai’t of the solar atmosphere. 
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This being so, the constitution of the sun may be I 
thus imaged. The spectroscope has demonstrated 
tliat the brightly shining disc of the uneclipsed 
sun is made of substances, many of them identical 
ivith terrestrial elements, in a state of intense j 
heat Next this photosphere — as this visible j 
portion of the sun is designated — is an intensely 
heated atmosphere, consisting of the vapours of 
the substances which make up the photosphere ; 
outside of all being the corona. 

But it has been suggested that in this atmo- 
sphere there exist not the teiTcstrial elements 
themselves, but only the germs of them. It is, 
in fact, held by some that the bodies which we 
designate elements only appear to be such because 
our feeble temperatures are insufficient to further 
reduce them, hut that the intense heat of the 
sun breaks them up into yet simpler forms, which 
exist at different heights in the solar atmosphere. 
It can readily bo imagined that u view of so 
startling a nature, and one so opposed to current 
ideas, must receive strong confirmation ere it can 
bo accepted by scientific men ; and it so happens 
that the most stringent and crucial testa of the 
truth or wortlilesaiieaa of this view can he applied 
only during an eclipse. The English observers, 
therefiire, set themselves the task of recording 
the constitution of the various parts of the solar 
atmosphere successively brought within the search- 
ing analysis of the spectroscope by the moon in 
her passage, these observations being entirely 
photographic. The results obtained, however, 
are not altogether those which were looked for 
by the advoc'ntes of this new view, which must 
await a further test. Some beautiful photographs 
of the corona have been obtained umich reveal 
much delicate detail, and the English observers 
also succeeded in photographing for the first time 
the flush of bright lines seen immediately before 
and after totality. Professor Hastings of the 
American party devoted his attention to a spectro- 
scope examination of the corona, and his obser- 
vation has led him to the belief that the greater 
part, if not indeed the whole of it, is an effect of 
diffraction about the moon’s edge ; but this view 
of the corona is one which, we think, will not 
he generally accepted. Part of the corona has 
undoubtedly a real existence at the sun, and 
although some small portion of it may bo the 
result of diffraction, Professor Hastings has 
probably exaggerated the eflects arising from 
such a cause. 

The French observers took phologrjiphs of the 
whole region round the sun on a large scale ; 
but although these were exposed during the 
whole of totality, they do not show more detail 
than the best of those taken on a smaller scale 
by the English observers, which were exposed 
only for two minutes. That Will-o’-tbe-w'iK^), the 
intra-Mercurial planet Vulcan, whoso existence 
has been inferred from considerations connected 
with the movements of Mercury, was again 
diligently searched for during this eclipse. These 
observations have apparently been rewarded with 
success. M. Trouvelot saw a red star a few j 
degrees to the north-west of the sun during the 
eclipse, which he believes must be the hitherto 
hypothetical Vulcan. But this conclusion is one 
which certainly requires the confirmation and 
adhesion of the other observers who searched for 
Budi a planet 


It will thus be seen that much valuable work 
was done by the little band of observ^ers at the 
Caroline Islands, and new fields of thought and 
work open themselves to the gaze of the solar 
physicist It must not he expected that the 
observation of every eclipse will result in the 
settlement of outstanding questions. Concerning 
this subject, the known is so little, the unknown 
so vast, that for some years to come the discovery 
of fresh difficulties and the propositions of new 
questions, rather than the settlement of old ones, 
must be looked for. There is, we think, no 
science more fascinating than that of astronomy ; 
there is no grander problem in that science than 
that of the constitution of the sun ; lor it must 
not be forgotten that the spectroscope has revealed 
to us the fact that there are many stars of a 
general similar constitution to that star which we 
call the sun ; and it may prove tliat the know- 
ledge of its constitution will be tlie key to that 
of a whole group of stos ; nay, it may even lead 
us to an intimate knowledge of the constitution 
of the universe itself. 


THE B O S E B Y F O L K. 

CnAPTER XIIT. — nilOTnEll WILLIAM AT HOME. 

BnoTTiEit William went very regularly to the 
Scailetts’, and took Fanny’s magazines, handing 
them to her always with an air of disgust, which 
resiiltcd in their being snatched angi'ily away. 
Then ho wonhl sit down, and in due time partake 
of tea, d'welling over it, as it were, in a very bovine 
mann(*r — the resemblance being tlie stronger W'hen- 
cver there was watercress or lettuce upon the 
table. In fact, there was something remarkably 
ruminative in Brother William’s slow, deliberate, 
contemplative way ; while, to carry on the simile, 
there was a somctliing almost in keeping in the 
manners of Martha Betts, a sometliing that while 
you looked at the well-nurtured, smooth, pleasant, 
quiet woman, set the observer thinking of Mrs 
&arlctt’8 gentle Jersey cows, that eanie up, dewy 
lipped and sweet breathed, to blink and liave their 
necks pulled and cars pulled by those they 
knew. 

In justice to Martha Betts, it must be said that 
she never allowed her ne(dc to be patted nor her 
ears pinched by Brf)ther William ; and what was 
more, that stout yeoniun farmer would never for 
a moment have thought of presuming to behave 
BO to the lady of his choice ; and that she was 
the lady of his choice he one day showed. It 
was a pleasant afternoon, and Brother William 
had been greatly enjoying u delicious full-hearted 
lettuce that John Monnick had brought in ex- 
pressly for the servants’ tea. I’erbaps it was the 
lettuce which inspired the proposal tliat was made 
during the tempoi’ory absence of Fanny from the 
tea-table. 

‘ Pretty girl, Fanny ; aiiiT she, Martha?’ 

‘ Vcjy ; but I would not tell her so. She 
knows it quite euougb.* 

‘ She do,’ said Brother William ; * and it ’s a 
pity ; hut I ’m used to it. She always was like 
that, from quite a little un ; and it frets me a 
bit when I get thinking about her taking up with 
any one. don’t know of any one, do you ? * 

*Not that she’s taken with,’ said Martha, in 
the quietest w^ay. ‘There’s the ironmonger’s 
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younc man, and Colonel Sturt’s Scotch gardener ; 
but Fanny won’t notice them.’ 

*No,’ said Brother William, biting a great half- 
moon out of a slice of bread-and-butter, and then 
looking at it roCTetfully, as much as to say : * See 
wliat havoc I have made.’ — * No, she wouldn’t. 
I don’t expect she ’ll have any one at all.* 

' Oh, thei*e ’s no knowing,’ said Muitha, refilling 
the visitor’s cup. 

‘ No ; there ’a no knowing,* assented Brother 
William ; and there was silence for a fe\Y 
minutes. 

‘You’ve never been over to see my farm, 
Martha Betts,’ said Brother William, then. 

‘ No ; I have never been,’ assented Martha in 
her quiet way. 

‘ I should like yon to come over alone, and sec 
it,* said Brother William ; ‘ but I know you 
wouldn’t.* 

‘ No ; I W'onld not,* said Martha. — ‘ Was your 
last cup sweet enough ? ’ 

‘Just right,* said Brother William thoughtfully. 
— ‘ But you would come along with Fanny, and 
have tea, and look round at the beasts and the 
crops 1 * 

‘Yes,’ said Martha, in the most matter-of-fact 
manner, as if the pro])osal had not the least 
interest for her. ‘But Fanny w'oiild not care to 
come.* 

‘ I ’ll make her,* said Brother William quietly ; 
and he 'went on ruminating and gazin" sleepily 
lit the presiding genius of the tea-table. Tlieii 
branny came back, took a magazine from her 
nocket, and went on reading and partaking of 
her tea at the same time, till Brother William 
said suddenly: ‘Fanny, I’ve asked Martha Betts 
and you to come over to tea o’ Friday, at the 
farvn. Be in good time. I ’ll walk back with you 
both.’ 

Fanny looked up aharjily, and was about to 
decline the honour, when a tlnuight that made 
her foolish little heart heat, and a quiet but 
firm look from her brotlicu’s eye, altered her 
intention, and she, to Martha’s surprise, said 
calmly: ‘Oh, very well. AVc will be over by 
four — if we can get leave.’ 

There was no difficulty about getting leave, 
for Fanny took the fir>t opportunity of asking 
lier mistress, and that first opportunity was one 
day -when Mrs Scarlett was busy in the study 
w'itli Arthur Prayle. 

Mrs Scarlett looked up as the girl paused and 
hesitated, after taking in a letter ; and Arthur 
I’rayle also looked up and gaze<l calmly at the 
changing colour in the liamlsome face. 

‘ What is it, Fanny 1 ’ said Mrs Scarlett. 

‘ I "was going to ask, ma’am, if I might go with 
Martha — on Friday — to my brother’s farm— to 
tea. My brother would bring us hack hy ten ; 
or if you liked, ma’am, T could come back alone 
much sooner, if you wanted me.’ 

‘Oh, certainly, Fanny. You can go. I like 
you to have a change sometimes.’ 

‘ And shall I come buck, ma’am — about nine ? ’ 
said the girl eagerly. 

‘O no; certainly not,* replied Mrs Scarlett 
‘Come back with Martha, under your brother’s 
charge.’ 

Mrs Scarlett inadvertently turned her face in 
the dii'cction of Prayle, as she spoke, and found 
his eyes fixed upon her gravely, os he rested his 


elbows on the table and kept his finger-tips 
together. 

‘Certainly not,’ he -said softly. ‘You are quite 
right, 1 think ; ’ and he bowed In's head in a quiet 
serious manner, as if giving the matter his entire 
approval. 

Fanny said, ‘ Thank you, ma’am ; * and it might 
have been supposed that this extension of time 
would have alforded her gratification ; but an 
analyst of the human countenance would have 
said that there w’as something almost spiteful in 
the look which she bestowed upon Arthur Prayle, 
as she was about to leave the room. 

In due time the visit was paid, Fanny and 
Martha bestowing no little attention on their 
oiiUvard appearance ; and upon crossing the bridge 
and taking the meadow-path, they were some 
little distance from the farm, when Brother 
William encountered them, W'itli a very shiny 
face, as if polished for the occasion, and a rose 
in tlie button-hole of liis velveteen coat 

‘ How are yon, Martha Betts ? ’ he said, with a 
very bountiful smile ; and be shook hands almost 
too heartily to be pleasant, even to one whose 
fingers were pretty well hanleneil with -w-ork. — 
‘How arc you, Fanny, lass?’ he continued; and 
lic.Avas about to bestow upon tlie graceful >vcll- 
dressed little body, a fraternal hug and kis«i, but 
slie 1 ‘epelled liim. 

‘No; don’t, AVilliam. There, that will do. 
I ’m very glad to see you ; but I wish you 
W'onldii’t be sm b a bear.’ 

‘Bear, eb?' said Brother AVilliam, with a dis- 
iil>pointed look. ‘ AVhy, I was only going to kiss 
you, lass. All right,’ he said, smiling again. ‘But 
she mustn’t think of having a sweetheart, Martha 
Betts, or he ’ll be 'wanting to hug her too.* 

Bi'other AVilliam’s face was a study as he let 
off this, to his way of thinking, very facetious 
remark. His bountiful smile expanded into an 
extremely broad grin, and he looked to Martha 
Betts for apju’oval, hut only to encounter so stern 
and grave a look, that his smile grew stiff, then 
hard, then faded away into an expression of pain, 
wdiicli in turn gave way to one that was stolid 
solemnity frozen hard. 

‘It’s a nice day, ain’t it?’ he said at last, to 
break the unpleasant silence that had fallen upon 
the little group, as they walketl on between lieclges 
blight with wild-rosea, and over which the briony 
twined its long strands and spread its arrowy 
leaves. There was the scent of the sweet meadow- 
plant as it raised its creamy blossoms from every 
moist ditch ; and borne on the breeze came the 
low sweet music of the weir. 

But somehow these various scents, sights, and 
sounds had grown common to the little party, 
or else their thoughts were on other matters, for 
Funny the pretty seemed to be looking eagerly 
across the meadow towards the river and down 
every lane, as if expecting to see some one on the 
way towards them. From time to time she hung 
back, to pick and make little bouquets of wild- 
flowers, -but only to throw them pettishly away, 
as she found that her bi*other and fcllow-seiwant 
kept coming to a full stop till she rejoined them, 
when they went on once more. 

As for Brother William and Martha, they 
diligently avoided looking at one another, while 
their conversation was couflned to a few words, 
and those w'ere mostly from Brother William, who 
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said on each of these occasions : ‘ Hadn’t we best 
wait for Fannv ? ’ 

To which ^lartha Betts responded: ‘Well, I 
suppose we had.’ 

Martha seemed in nowise delighted with the 
appearance of the pretty cottage farm, with its 
low thick thatch and dense ivy, which covered 
the walls like a cloak. Neither was she excited 
by the sight of the old-fashioned garden, gay with 
homely fiowers ; but she did accept a rosebud, 
and a sprig of that pleasant herbaceous plant 
which Brother William called * Old Man,’ pinning 
them tightly at the ton of her dress with a very 
largo pin, which her host took out of the edge 
of his waistcoat. 

‘That 18 a pretty dress,* he said admiringly. 
‘ One o* my favourite colours. There ’s nowt like 
laylock and plum.* 

‘ 1 ’m glad you like it,* said Martha quietly ; 
and she then followed Brother William into the 
clean, homely keeping-room, wlierc Joe’s wife — 
Joe being one of Brother William’s labourers — 
who did for him, as he expressed it, had prepared 
the tea, which was spread upon one of the w'liitest 
of cloths. Beside the ordinary prei)arations for 
the infusion of the Chinese leaf, tlicre was an 
abundance of country delicacies : ham of the host’s 
own growing and curing ; rich moist radishes ; 
the yellowest of butter, so sweetly fresh as to be 
scented ; the brownest of loaves, and tlie thickest 
of cream. 

Martlia looked round at the bright homely 
furniture of the room, the bces-waxed chairs, the 
polished bureau of walnut inlaid with brtiss, the 
ancient eight-day clock, and the side-table with 
its gray-and-red check cotton cover, highly deco- 
rated tea-tray, set up picture-fashion, and a few 
books. 

‘All,* said Brother William, seeing the direction 
of his visitor’s eyes, ‘ I haven’t got many books. 
That’s the owd Bible. Cut mine and Fanny’s 
birthdays in. That ’s mother’s owd hymn-hook ; 
and here’s a hook here, if you like. If Fanny 
would lay that up by heart, ’stead o* reading 
them penny gimcracks, slic’d be a-doing herself 
some good.’ As he spoke, he took up a well- 
used old book ill a brown cover, whicli opened 
easily in his hand. ‘That’s Boweroft’s 
Compendium, that is. I’ll lend it to you, if 
you like. Stodge-full of receipts for cattlc-driidcs 
and aheep-dressings ; and there ’s a gardener’s 
calendar in it too. I wouldn’t take ii’ pound 
for that book, Martha. Tliere ain’t many like 
it, even up at, Mr Scarlett’s, I’ll be bound. 
That’s litricnur, that is.’ 

Fanny did not enter with them. She preferred 
to have a good look at the garden, she said ; and 
she lingered there for some time, her ‘ good look 
at the garden ’ taking in a great many protracted 
looks up and down the lane, each of which was 
followed by a disappointed aspect and a sigh. 

‘Don’t you take off your bonnet and jacket, 
Martha Ilettsi* said Brother William. ‘You 
can go up to Fanny’s old bedroom, or you can 
hang ’em up behind the door on the peg.’ 

Martha thought she would hang them up on 
the peg that was behind the door ; and Brother 
William looked stolidly on, but in an admiring 
way, as he saw the quick deft manner in which 
his visitor divested herself of these outdoor articles 
of garb, made her hair smooth with a touch, and 
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then brought out an apron from her pocket, 
unrolled it, and from within, neatly folded so 
that it should not crease, one of those natty little 
scraps of lace that are pinned upon the top of the 
heatl and calle,d by courtesy a cap. 

‘Hah!’ said Brother William, as the cap was 
adjusted and the apron fastened on ; ‘ the kettle 
is byling, but we may as well look round before 
you make the tea.’ 

‘Thank yon,’ said Murtha calmly. 

■ ‘This is the washus,’ said Brother William, 
opening a door to display a particularly clean 
whitewashed place, with red-brick floor. There 
was a copper in one, corner ; at one side, a great 
old-fashioned open fircsplace with clumsy iron 
dogs, and within this fireplace, in what should 
have been the chimney corner, an iron door, 
nearly breast high. 

‘That’s the brick oven,’ said Brother William, 
noticing the bent of his visitor’s eyes. ‘We burn 
fuzz in it mostly ; but any wood does. Them 
luiuks is when we kill a pig. The water in that 
there pump over the sinlc’s soft; there’s a big 
tank outside. That other pump you see through 
the window’s the drinking-vrater. It never gets 
dry. Nice convenient washus ; isn’t it?’ 

* Very,’ said Martha quietly ; ‘ only there ought 
to he a board put down front of the sink, for a 
body to stand on.* 

‘I’licre is one outside. Mrs Badley must ha’ 
l(‘ff it there when she cleaned up,’ cried Brother 
William eagerly ; and Martha said ‘ Oh ! * 

Then he led the way back into the keeping- 
room, and opened a second door, while Martha’s 
quick eyes were biking in eveiything, not an 
article of furniture escaping her gaze ; not that 
she was admiring or calculating tlieir quality or 
value, but os if she were in search of some par- 
ticular thing that so far she had found absent ; 
this object being a spot of dirt. 

‘This here’s the dairy,’ said Brother William, 
entering, and holding open the double doors of 
the cool, dark, shady place — brick- floored, like 
the washhouse, but with a broad erection of red 
brick all round like a rough dresser, upon which 
stood rows of white-lined pans, with a large white 
table in the middle, and the churn, scales, and 
beatei*s, and other utensils used in the preparation 
of the butter, along with the milk-pails at one end. 

Martha’s wandering eyes were as badly off as 
Noah’s dove in the early days after the flood ; 
they could find no place to rest, for evcrj'tliin" 
was scrupulously clean. The cream looked thick 
and heavy and almost tawny in its yellowness ; 
and upon two large dishes were a couple of dozen 
rolls of delicious-looking butter, reposing beneath 
a piece of white muslin, ready for taking to 
market on the following day. 

‘ Myste and cool, isn’t it?’ said Brother William. 
‘ You see it ’a torst the north, and I Ve got elder- 
trees to shade the window as w^ell.’ 

Martha nodded, and continued her scorch fop 
that spot of dirt which her reason told her must 
be somewhere ; but certainly it was not hiding 
there. 

‘ There ’s four cows in full milk now, Martha. 
Cream ’s rich ; isn’t it? Wait a moment.* 

‘ Where do you get your hot water to scald 
the churn and things?* said Martha sharply, 
checking Brother William as he was moving 
towards the open door. 
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‘There’s a big bylcr in the kitchen,* said 
Brother William, eager to make the best of 
things ; and then, as Martha said no more, hut 
went on with her dirt ^[iicst, he left the dairy, 
and came hack directly after with an old-fashioned, 
much worn, silver tablespoon. 

‘I thought you wouldn’t mind tasting the 
cream, Martha This here is *bout the freshest,* 
he said, going to one of the broad shallow pans, 
inserting the spoon, which, Martha had seen at 
a glance, was beautifully clean, and gently draw- 
ing the cream sidewise, so that it crinkled all over, 
so thick was it and rich, the spoon came out pil(*,d 
up os it were with the luscious produce ot the 
little farm. 

Martha’s face was perfectly solemn, as she 
watched Brother William’s acts, and she did not 
move a muscle till he spoke. 

‘ Open youi* mouth,* lie said seriously — ‘ wide.* 

Martha obeyed, aiul did open her mouth-' -wide, 
for it was rather a large month ; but the lips 
were well shaped and red, and the teeth within 
were even an<l white. 

Brother William carefully placed the spoonful 
of cream within ; and Martha closed her lips, 
solemnly imbibing the luscious spoonful, when, 
as a small portion was left visible at one corner, 
Brother William carefully removed^ it with an 
orange silk pocket-handkerchief ; and Martha 
quietly said : ‘ Thank you.* 

‘Would you like to look at the cows now, or 
have tea?* said Brother William; whereupon 
Martha opined that it would be better to have 
tea, as Fanny would be cx]K!cting tlieiii. 

But Fanny was evidently not exp(?cliug them, 
and did not come in until Martha had made the 
tea and cut the bread-and-butter. Brother William 
leaning his arms on the back of the big, well bees- 
waxed Windsor chair, and gazing at her busy 
fingers, as she spread the yellow butter and cut a 
plat(*ful of slices, 

‘ Seems just as if you were doing it at home,* 
said Brother William ; ‘ only it looks nicer here.* 

Then Fanny was summoned, and Martha made 
way for her to preside at the lea-tray. 

‘ No ; you ’d better pour out,’ she said absently. 

‘ I *d rather sit here.* 

‘Here’ was where she could see tlirough the 
open window out into the road ; and there she sat 
while the meal was discussed, little attention 
being paid to her by her brotluT, who divided 
his time between eating heartily himself, and 
pressing slices of ham upon Martha, who took her 
place in the most matter-oi'-fact way, and supplied 
her host’s wants, which were frequent, as the tea- 
cups were very small. In fact, so occupied with 
their meal were Brother William and Martha, 
that they did not notice a slow, deliberate step 
in the road, passing evidently down the lane ; 
neither did they see that Fanny’s face, as she 
bent lower over her cup, bccamcr deeply suffused, 
and that she did not look up till the step had 
died away, when she uttered a low sigh, as if a 
burden had been removed from her breast. 

After that, though, they did notice that she 
became brighter and more willing to enter into 
conversation, seeming at last to take quite an 
interest in her brother’s account of the loss of a 
sheep through its getting upsidje down in a ditch ; 
and she also expressed a feeling of satisfaction 
upon hearing that hay would fetch a good price 


in the autumn, so many people having had theirs 
spoiled. 

‘Never mind me,* said Fanny, as soon as, be- 
tween them, she and Martha had put away the tea- 
things ; ‘ 1 shall go into the garden and look round,’ 

Brother William evidently did not mind her, 
for, in his slow deliberate way, he took off Martha 
to introduce her to the cows ; after which she had 
to scrape acquaintance with the pigs, visit the 
poultry, who wei'e somewhat disturbed, inasmuch 
as they were settling themselves in the positions 
that they were to occupy for the night, and made 
no little outcry in consequence. Then there were 
the sheep ; ami there was last year’s haystack, 
and this year’s, both of which had to be smelt, 
Brother \Villiaiii pulling out a good handful from 
each, to show Mai*Lha that there was not a trace 
of damp in either. This done, a happy thought 
seemed to strike Brother William, who turiieil 
to Martha and exclaimed: ‘I wonder wlietlier 
you could cliiini ? * 

‘Let’s tiy,’ said Martha, with the air of one 
who would have made the same answer if it had 
been the question of making a steam-engine or 
a Avatch. 

Brotli(*r William gave one of Lis legs a vigorous 
slap, marched Martha back into the house, 
through into the dairy. Then he fetched a can 
of hut water to rinse out and warm the churn. 
There was a pot of lumpy cream already Avaiting, 
and this was carefully poured in, the lid duly 
replaced, with the addition of a cloth, to keej) 
the cream from splashing out, and then he stood 
and watched Martha, Avho was busily pinning up 
her dress all round. She then turned up her 
sleeves and took out a clean pocket-handkerchief, 
which she folded by laying one corner across to 
the other, and then tied it oatv her head and 
under her chin, making her pleasant comely face 
look 80 provocative, that Brother William drcAV 
a long breath, took a step forward, and Avas going 
to catch Mai’tha in his arms ; but he recollected 
himself in time, gave a slew round, and caught 
hold of the churn handle instead, and this he 
began to turn st(;adily round and round, as if 
intending to play a tune. 

‘1 thought t was to make it,’ said Martha 
quietly. 

‘Oh, ah, yes, of course,* ho said, resigning the 
handle ; and then he drew back, as if it avus not 
safe fur him to sluud there and watch, Avhile 
Martha steadily turned and turned, and the 
cream within the snowy Avhitc sycamore box 
AA’^cnt ‘ wish-Avash, Avish-wush, wish-wash,* playing, 
after all, a very delicious tune in the young 
fai'mcr’s ears, for it suggested yellow butter, and 
yelloAV butter suggested sovereigns, and sovereigns 
suggested home comforts and saving, and above 
all, the turning of that handle suggested the 
Avinniug of just the very Avife to occupy that 
home. 

Five minutes, and there was a glow of colour 
in Martha’s cheeks. Five minutes more, and the 
colour was in her brow as well. 

‘You are tired now,* said Brother William. 
‘ Let me turn.’ 

‘No; 1 mean to make it,* she replied, tightening 
her lips and turning steadily away. 

Another five minutes, and there was a very 
red spot on Martha’s chin, and her lim were 
apart ; but she turned away, with brother 
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William quite rapt in admiration at the patient 
erseverance disinayed ; and in fact, if it had 
een a question of another hour, Martha would 
have kept on turning till she dropped. She did 
not speak, neither did Brother William ; but his 
admiration increased. Tlieir eyes never met, for 
Martha’s were fixed steadfastljr upon one particular 
red brick ; not that it was dirty, for it was of a 
brighter red than the others ; and she turned and 
iuriicd, first with one hand, then with the other, 
till there was a change in the ‘ wish-wash, wish- 
wash* in the churn, and then Brother William 
exclaimed : ‘That’s done it. Butter !* 

‘ llah I * ejaculated Martha, with a heavy sigh, 
and her breath came all the faster for the 
exertion. 

‘Look at it ! ’ cried Brother William, taking the 
lid off the churn. ‘ Can you sec ? * 

Martha was rather short ; hence, perhaps, it was 
that Brother William placed his arm round her 
waist to raise her slightly ; and he was not 
looking at the butter, and Martha w’as not looking 
at it either, hut up at him, as lie bent down a 
little lower, and somehow, without having had the 
slightest intention of doing so the moment before. 
Brother William gave Martha a very long and 
solemn kiss. 

She shrank away from him the next moincmt, 
and looked up at him reproachfully. ‘You 
Bhonldii’l,’ she said. ‘ It *s so wrong.’ 

‘Is iLV* he said dolefully. ‘I’m very sorry. 
I couldn’t lielp it, Martha. You made tlie butler 
so beautifully. Bon’t be cross.’ 

‘ I ’in not cross,’ she said, untying the handker- 
chief, and then proceeding to take out the pins 
from her dross, holding them between lier lips, 
points outwards ; ‘only you mustn’t do so again.* 
Brother William said: ‘Well, I won’t;’ and 
then, as the pins were taken from Martha’s red 
lips — so great is the falsity of man — ho bent 
down and let his lips take the place of the pins 
again, and Martha said never a word. j 

‘Joe’s wife said yesterday that she didn’t mean 
to come and do for me much longer,’ said Brother 
William suddcuily. 

‘Why not?* said Martha. 

* Because she said I *d Lest ask ymi.* 

‘And are you going to ask me, William?’ 

‘Yes. "VVlien will you come altogether?’ he 
said softly. 

Martha glanced round once more, as if in scai'ch 
of that spot of dirt which would keep elutliug 
her search. Then she raised her eyes to Brother 
William’s shirt front with a triumphant flash, 
feelinc sure that she would see a button off or a 
worn hole ; but there was neither ; and when she 1 
turned her eyes upon his hands, the wristbands | 
wore not a bit frayed. ‘ I don’t know,’ she said 
dubiously. ‘ Do you want me to come ? * I 

He nodded, and they went out of tho dairy 
into the sitting-room. 

‘1*11 tell Fanny,’ he said. ‘I hope she’ll be 
pleased.’ 

But Fanny was not there ; and when they 
went into tho garden, she was not there cither, 
nor yet in the orchard. 

‘She must have gone down the lane,* said 
Brother William — ‘down towards the river. Let’s 
go and see.* 

They went out together, with Martha making 
no scruple now about holding on by Brother 


William’s sturdy arm. But though they walked 
nearly down to the river, Fanny y/oA not there. 

‘She’ll be cross, and think we neglected her,* 
said Martha. ‘ I am sorry we went away,* 

‘I *m not,’ said Brother William, trying to be 
facetious for the second time that evening. 
‘AVe’vc made half a dozen pounds o’ butter, aiS 
a match.* 

Martha shook her head. 

‘Let’s go hack anti see if slie went up to the 
wood,* cried Brother AVilliain. 

‘ She ’s Heading somewhere,’ said Martha as they 
walked back, to find Fanny standing by the gate, 
looking slightly flushed and very pretty, ready 
to smile and banter them for being away so long. 

They soon ended the visit to the 1‘arm ; for, after 
partaking of supper, and eating one of Brother 
William’s own carefully grown lettuces, they 
walked slowly hack, in tlie soft moist evening 
air, to tlie Jloscry, wln*n, during the leave-takings, 
Brother William said: ‘Fanny, Mai'tha’s going 
to be my wife.’ 

‘Is she?’ said Fanny indifferently. ‘Oh!* And 
then to li(‘rself : ‘Poor things 1 AVTiat a common, 
ordinary -looking woman Martha is. And Brother 
William Ah, what a degrading life this is 1* 

The degradation did not seem to affect the 
others, for Binther William’s cheeks quite shone, 
and tho high lights on Maltha’s two glossy 
smooth hands of hair seemed to be brighter than 
ever. 

‘Good-night,’ said Brother William. ‘Good- 
night, ^lartha.’ 

‘Good-night, William.* 

‘You ’ll keep a sharp eye on Fanny till I fetch 
you away ; won’t you ? ’ 

‘ I always do, William ; but I *ni afraid her 
eyes are sharper than mine.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ he said sharply. 

‘ T ’m afraill she ’s got a sweetheai’t.’ 

‘Who is it?’ said Brother AVilliam sternly. 

‘1 don’t know yet. Sometimes I think it’s a 
real one, and souuitimes 1 think it ’s all sham ; 
only one out of her magazines that she talks 
about ; but I *in not sure.* 

‘Then look here, Alartha : you’ve got to be 
sure,* said Brother William, who was as business- 
like now as if he had been selling his hay. 

‘ You *ve got to make sure, and tell me, for I *m 
not going to have anybody play the fool with 
her. If any one does, there’ll be something the 
matU’r somewhere ;* and shaking his head very 
fiercely, Brother William strode away, giving a 
thump with his stick at every step along the road. 


AN ELECTRIC TRAMWAY. 

Electiiicity has for a considerable length of time 
been utilised in houses here and there for ringing 
bells and doing other little services ; but advantage 
is now being taken of the new force for purposes 
of locomotion. By the invention of the dynamo 
machine, the energy of the electric cu^ent is 
transformed into mechanical action, which can 
be communicated by a very simple process to 
the driving axle of the machine to be actuated. 
Visitors to the Crystal Palace have seen the toy 
tramcar in the Palace grounds propelled by 
electricity, on which a curious public rides at 
sixpence per head per journey. Similar playthings 
have been in operation at the various electrical 
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exhibitions on the continent ; and at I^ytonstone, ! underground cable, so as to leave the occupiers 
Berlin, Oharlottenbiirg, and elsewhere the principle 1 of the land in undisturbed possession of their 
has also been applied over short distances in a rights of way. If the hand or the foot is placed 
more practical fnsluon. But the electric tramway on this conducting rail, a slight but not unpleasant 
between Portrush and Bushmills in the north of shock is felt. The tension of the electric current 
Ireland is the first of its kind which has been is regulated by self-acting governors attached to 
constructed by a public company for the purposes the apparatus which drives the generators, and 
of profit. It is, moreover, the longest ^ectrical is thereby prevented fi’om being dangerous to 
railway in the world. life. 

The line starts from Portrush, the pretty By means of the elevated rail, the difficulty 
watering-place whose terraces of stately liouses previously experienced in transmitting the electric 
cluster round the most north-wostcjrly promontory current equally over the wliolo six miles of the 
on the rocky coast of Antrim. Though excessively line was successfully overcome. The Company 
dull, Portrush is truly regarded as the queen of then resolved to dispense with the use ot the 
Ulster marine resorts. Its visitors go there appa- stationary engine at Portrush, and to work the 
rcntly not for aiiiUKemerit, hut to lead an arnphi- tramway by thunderbolts forged by water. The 
bious life for a month or two, and to amass a fund works necessary for this purpose have been erected 
of superfluous health for the rainy winter. Tluiy at a part of the river Bush near Biisbmills, known 
may be seen from June to October quietly sunning os the salmon-leap. The stream, after dasliing 
themselves by the sea, and forming gay patches over the rocks axul boulders which at this point 
of life and colour on the brown rocks and yellow obstruct its peaceful course, tumbles through a 
sands. The coast scenery is very fine, and the deeji, tree-shaded gorge*, and pa.ssiiig the village, 
sea-views are magnificent. Faintly breaking the empties itself into the sea. The whole neighbour- 
far water-line arc the dim forms of Islay and Jura. hood is beautifully wooded. Two miles farther 
Westward of ilie little town, projecting into east are tlic ghost-haunted peaks and pavements 
the rolling Atlantic, are the wild headlands of of the Ciaiits’ Causeway, from whose elevated 
Donegal ; while in the opposite direction, the ridge the ground slopes, in many a billow of 
bold profile of the Giants’ Causeway jags the autumn -tinted foliages, to the salmon-leap. By 
eastern sky. The Causeway is distant from Port- an artificial channel, springing from the bed of 
rush eight miles ; and the high-road, for a consider- the river above the falls, the water is convoyed 
able part of the distance, runs along the wall of for some distance in a direction parallel with the 
chalk cliffs which here form a harrier to the stream, finally falling through two cylindrical 
waves, and the lower portions of which have ‘shootings,* erected on the face of a cliff thirty 
been worn by the action of the sea into peaks, feet liigh. At the base of these ‘shootings’ are 
arches, basins, and other grotesejue shapes. The two turbine-wheels, which produce a total of 
road at certain points ])asses within a few feet about ninety liorse-power. The revolution of the 
of the edge of the cliffs ; and here and there the turbines turns a massive upright shaft, which in 
view to landward is shut out by masses of grass- turn communicates with a side-shaft connected 
covered rock, which elope gently, sometimes with a fly-wheel attached to one of Siemens’ 
abruptly, into the pasture-lands beyond. dynamos in an adjacent building. From the 

It is along this road tliat the tramway has been dynamo, the electricity is conveyed by an under- 
laid. The line occupies one side of the road ; ground cable to the terminus of the line at 
and from this slightly raised trampatli all ordi- Bushmills, about thn*e-qiiarters of a mile distant, 
nary traffic is excluded by a granite curbstone, and thence along the third rail to Portrush, 
The gauge is only three feet, and to twice that supplying the moving cars at any point on their 
extent the Company monopolise the highway, journey. 

It is intended that the line shall eventually bo The method of utilising the electric current 
carried as far as tlie Causeway ; hut at present is as simple as it is effective. Projecting from 
it runs no fixrther than Bushmills, a thriving the side of tlie trameur are two flexible steel 
village, fumed for whisky and salmon, six miles brushes, resting on the conducting rail ; and 
fi*om Portrush. The steel rails are laid level the current is thus transmitted to a dynamo 
with a gravelled surface. They were at first placed in an invisible compiU’tment^ beneath the 
insulated in asphalt and copper-fastened to each carriage. This dynamo, revolving in sympatliy 
other. A central station was erected at Portrush, witli the developing dynamo on the Bush river, 
and the electricity was generated from this point turns the wheels by means of a chain -gear, and 
by n dynamo, worked by a stationary engine of so causes locomotion. In this way, witliout any 
about fifteen horse-power. The attempt to convey apparent motive-power, the electl'ic carriage, 
the electric current along the iiiils was found with its fifteen or twenty passengers, glides 
to give fair results for nearly two miles ; but in gracefully over ilic line, with occasional flashes 
wet weather the leakage of electricity into the of light from the metallic brushes as they 
ground was so enormous tliat the effort in this sweep along the elevated rail, and from under 
direction was abandoned. It then became neces- the wheels, as if the sparks are being crushed 
sary to insulate the current more completely, out as it rolls along. There is no more noise 
This was done by the erection, parallel with the than is caused by the contact of the brushes 
line, of a third iron rail, raised on wooden posts with the rail ; no smoke, no disagreeable fumes, 
about two feet from the ground, and insulated by notliing to mar the pleasure of driving in an open 
means of caps of insulite, which is formed by conveyance. The gradients on the road often, 
driving paraffin oil into sawdust at great pressure, reach one in forty, or one in thirty-five, and for 
Where there are gates leadin<j from the public a short distance, over one in thirty. In ascending 
road to the adjoining fields, uie current is con- these inclines, the speed is perceptibly lessened ; 
ducted across such openings by an insulated but the cars come downhill with the same 
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regularity of motion that marks their progress 
on the most level part of the track. This com- 
parative steadiness of speed is obtained by revers- 
ing, when necessary, the direction of the electric 
current, and by the use of the ordinary mechanical 
breaks. If several cars be running along the 
line at different places, the wliole force of the 
current rushes to the assistance of those which 
are going ujihill, and consequently there is no 
waste of power at the points whci*e it is not 
required. Although the cars can be driven at a 
rapid rate, the regulation pace is nut more tlian 
twelve miles an hour. 

That the first electrical tramway in the United 
Kingdom should have been started in a remote 
corner of Ireland, is due to the enterprise of Dr 
Anthony Traill, and his brother Mr AV. A. Traill, 
who has acted as engineer of the line. These 
gentlemen have, in piu't at least, solved the 
problem of the tninsmission of force to a distance. 
So far, the financial results of their novel exijeri- 
inent are fairly satisfactory. During tlie seven 
months ending in August last, forty-seven thou- 
sand passengers were conveyed over the line, and 
there was also a considerable goods- traffic. An 
average income of fifty pounds i)er week all the 
year round would, the projiictors state, suffice to 
pay the working expenses and give a dividend of 
five per cent, on the capital expended ; and since 
the tramway was opened in January last, the 
receipts have varied Irom twelve to one hundred 
pounds per week. One advantage of the new 
motor is, that it is not necessary to carry a heavy 
engine along the line, or to cai-ry any fuel. A 
powerful dynamo on a car weighs one ton ; and as 
the rolling-stock is light, the wear and tear of 
the line is mucli under that iiicuiTed on tramways 
less favourably situated. If tlie hopes of its 
promoters are realised, this latest develojjmciit 
of the applied science of the nineteenth century 
will inart an era in the history of locomotion. 

THE BLATCHFORD BEQUEST. 

IN FOUR CHAPTERS. — CHAPTER III. 

Ten years have passed by. It is now the 
middle of August, and parliament has some days 
been prorogued. The member for Blacktown has 
gone down to bis country-seat to spend a few 
weeks in absolute quiet and enjoyment of home ; 
for although public life sadly interferes with 
domestic vii'tues, he is a home-loving man. He is 
still young ; has plenty of confidence in himself, 
and is content to wait his time ; trusting that 
when his chance does conic, lie may know how 
to use it. Yes, Cuthbert Wrey, the member for 
Blacktown, is not only an ambitious man, but, 
so fur os he bos gone, a successful one. 

He has been in parliament about seven years. 
He could scarcely believe the truth, when he 
found his first attempt successful. No one knows 
exactly how candidates are brought forward and 
matters managed ; but if a man chooses to drop 
a hint to the proper people that he is willing, at 
his own charge, to lead a forlorn-hope, it is not 
BO very long before he is allowed to do so. 

We need not follow his parliamentary career. 
Of course he was still in the second rank ; but 


his name begun to be heard in the mouths of men. 
He had kept himself before the public. His 
speeclios were listened to, and, what is more, 
reported at length. lie had made one or two 
hits, and people knew that when his party were 
in power he would fill one of the lesser offices. 
More than this, he had no right to expect — at 
present. 

(hithbert has changed somewhat since we first 
saw him. Although in many ways the past years 
have improved him, he shows traces of hard work. 
His hair is sprinkled with gray, and there are 
lines of thought on his broad forehead ; but he 
looks stalwart and strong enough to face any 
amount of toil and fatigue, whether bodily or 
mental. An erect, strongly built man, with a 
powerful but pleasing face, and possessing the 
knack of winning, not only the confidence and 
trust of one or two persons, but that of large 
audiences. Indeed, lie is looked upon as one 
of the safest and best men of liis party U) address 
a large giithering of people. He speaks well and 
easily ; his logic is simple and goes straight to 
the point ; he possesses a commanding presence, 
and, moreover, argues os from honest conviction. 
He is now forty-one — quite young, in a political 
point of view ; and if Cuthbert Wrey, whilst 
smoking his morning cigar under the shade of 
his favourite tree, sees in the immediate future 
very pleasant probabilities, who can wonder? 

In spite of liirs Blatchford’s wealth, she had 
possessed no residence save Barnes* Folly. Cuth- 
bert had not made it his home ; although to this 
day it remained his property, and unproductive 
as ever. He liad purchased a small estate in the 
west of England ; and that, except when i>arlia- 
ment was sitting, was his home. It was little 
more th.^n a comfortable country-house with well- 
kept gardens and a small park. He had no wish 
to set up as a county magnate. His honours were 
to be won amid the bustling strife of cities ; but he 
loved his home and those who filled it. 

lie sat lazily skimming yestenhiy’s paper. 
Being some distance from a post, town-letters 
only reached him once a day. As the newspaper 
gave no account of debates, his interest in it 
was but languid. The weather was so fine 
that he felt little inclination for work, although 
he knew that a pile of letters awaited him 
indoors. He looked the picture of placid 
content as he sat in the shade of the large 
sycamore tree. Few would have imagined that 
idle gentleman in a soft slouch-hat and old 
shooting-coat, whose thoughts seem centred on 
the excellent cigar he was smoking, to be a rising 
legislator, who hoped, some day, to take an 
important part in the government of his country. 
When Cuthbert settled down to rest, he did so 
os he did everything else — thoroughly ; he rested 
mentally and physically. A clump of arbutus 
hid the house from him, so there was nothing 
to disturb his even frame of mind. So comfort- 
able he felt, that he resolved to postpone his 
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qorre.spondence until the evening — to Bit and 
simply enjoy the sunshine and shade os long as 
he could. 

Then, with tlie sound of merry laughter, four 
children ran round the arhutus bushes. They 
came in single file, headed by a sturdy boy of 
nine, and whipped in by a toddling female thing 
of three. They invaded and clambered on 
Cuthbert, treating him as an equal, with a happy 
ignorance of the important position he occujjitid 
in the world. In breathless delight they informed 
him they had * runnod away.* 

Then a tall and beautiful lady appeared, 
shaking her head with mock-severity at the 
culprits. ‘You rascals!* she said, ‘coming out 
and disturbing your hither like this. — Sliall I 
send them in, Cuthbert ? * 

‘Let them stay,* he answered pleasantly. ‘We i 
don’t see too much of each other in the course of 
the year. Public life and domestic duties don’t 
walk hand in hand.* 

His wife leant' over and kis.s(‘d him. 

‘How delightful,* he contiiiiu‘tl, ‘this perfect 
rest and (juiet ! No dismal specclies to listen to ; 
no questions to ask the right honourable gentle- 
man ; no bores airing grievances. The very birds 
following our laudable August custom, and 
laijsing into silence. Here I am safe ev(‘n from 
constituents, deputations, and petitions. 1 could 
almost wish it might last for over.’ 

‘ Yot^ how 3 ’ou will be longing for V’ork again 
before the recess is over !* said Mrs Wiv}'", almost 
sadly. 

‘That, my dear, is man’s perverse nature. 
Anyway, I enjoy myself now, if only in the 

f erfect immunity from interruption and bother. 

wish you would burn all my letters — unopened 
— ^for the next week.* 

How strangely a chance 'vvord brings up old 
memories 1 The remark he made about burning 
unopened letters sent his thoughts back a 
dozen years. Even now his face grew grave as 
he remembered how nearly he had yielded to the 
temptations of a certain niglit. 

Just then, a servant apjieared and informed 
him that a ‘person* wished to sec liim. 

‘A person! What sort of a ijersou? Man or 
•woman 2 * 

‘ A man, sir.* 

‘You told him I w’as not to be seen by any 
one, on business 2 * 

‘ Yes, sir. But he said he had travelled from 
Bristol expressly to see you on a private matter, 
and hoped you would spare him a minute.* 

Cuthoert’s first impulse was to send that person 
about his business ; but the old priestly habit 
of being at every one’s disposal still lingered 
about him ; so, disengaging himself from the 
children, he tossed the end of his cigar away and 
•walked across the lawn to the house* 

The servant had used the term ‘person* with 
propriety. The visitor seemed to merit rather 
more than the definition ‘man;’ but no servant 
knowing his duties would have announced him 
as a gentleman. A thickset, strong, weather-beaten 
fellow, with the look of a sailor about him — a 
sailpr dressed in unconventional shore-clothes. 
His age might have been about the same as 
Cufhbert’s, although exposure to wind and 
weather made him look some years his senior. 


He was waiting in the library, and, as the master 
of the house entered, he rose, making an uneasy 
sort of salutation. Cuthbert bade him reseat 
himself. 

‘ Now, what can I do for you ? ’ he said. 

The man looked uncomfortable, and waited a 
few motnents before lie spoke.. ‘I am speaking 
to C. Wrey, Esq., ]\r.P. T he asked, evidently 
thinking the magic letters should be attached in 
conversation. 

‘ Wants something, of course,* thought Cuthbert, 
as lie owned to liis name, and honours. 

‘C. Wrey, Esq., M.P.,* continued the person. 
‘That’s the name, sure enough. I wrote it 
down at once.’ 

‘ Well, go on, my man. Let me hear what you 
have to say.* 

‘ It’s like Ibis, sir, you see. I came down from 
London to Bristol by exjiress. They don’t put 
third-class on express, so 1 had to get in with 
my betters.’ [‘ Bail way grievance,’ thought 
Cuthbert.] ‘Well, sir, there were two or three 
gcTitlemeii there talking politics ; they talked 
a deal about you, sir.* 

Cuthbert was Uot overwhelmed at hearing of 
this tribute to his fame. His visitor went on. 
‘“Extraordinary clever fellow,” says one. — “A 
conceited chap,” says another— begging your par- 
don, sir. I didn’t pay much heed, as J don’t know 
much about politics. Never had a vote to selL 
But, by-and-by, one of ’em says : “ Used to be a 
parson, starving on a hundred a year.” — “Very 
rich now,” says another. “How did he get hia 
money?” — “Old woman named Blatcliford left 
him ten tbousand a year, lucky fellow!” says 
another. Then I got interested, Mr Wrey,* • 

Cuthbert also >vas growing interested. An 
absurd thought crossed his mind, to be dispelled 
as lui looked more attentively at the sjieaker. 

‘Well, go on,* he said. 

‘Would you mind telling me, sir,* asked the 
man respectfully, ‘if that Mrs Blatcliford ever 
had a son named Ralph 1 Blatchford isn’t a 
common name, you see.* 

It wjis some years since Cuthbert had been 
troubled by a claimant to the name of Blatchford, 
but ho had not forgotten how to deal with 
them. 

‘Now look here, my man,* he said sharply; 
‘don’t beat about the bush. If you ore going 
to assert that you arc Ralph Blatcliford, who has 
been kept away all these years by unavoidable 
circumstances, say so at once, and I Bholl know 
how to treat you.* 

The man looked at him in open-mouthed 
astonishment He laughed aloud, then said : 
‘Lord love ye, sir! I’m not Ralph Blatchford.' 
Bad chap as I’ve been in my time, I’d be 
sorry to nave been such a one as him. But bad 
as he was, Ralph Blatchford always looked what 
I don’t, a gentleman. He *s been dead and buried 
this fourteen years.’ 

Ciitlibert had felt convinced of this for many 
years ; but he was not sorry to have clear proofs 
of his death. ‘When did he die?* he asked. 

‘ How did he die ? I have been trying for years 
to ascertain his fate. What proofs have you of 
his death ? * 

The man gave a sort of chuckle. * I don’t know 
about proofs, sir ; but when you *ve seen a fellow 
deliberately shot before your eyes, I guess you 
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don’t want much more proof, or biuiol certificate 
either.’ 

‘Very well. If you saw him die, tell me all 
about it.’ 

‘’Tisn’t much to tell, sir. I was down at 
San Francisco fourteen years ago this autumn. — 
Know Frisco, Mr Wrey 1* 

Cuthbcrt shook his head. 

‘ Ought to know Frisco, sir. Thn grandest city 
in the world, but chockfull of villainy. Some- 
how, all the scum of the universe turns up in 
Frisco. Suppose that ’s how I got there,* ho added, 
rather sadly. ‘Well, sir, one night 1 went into 
a drinking and gambling shop, and sitting down 
there, I saw Ealph Blatcliford. I*d known him 
elsewhere, you see. Up I went to him and held 
out my hand. “ Why, Mr Blatcliford,” I said — ^for 
Bandy Ealph was always above me in manner. — 
lie scowled. “JMy name ain’t Blatcliford,” he 
said. — “All right,” I said. “Let your name be 
what you like, it don’t matter to me.” Then I 
walked away ; but I couldn’t help keeping an eye 
on him. Ho sat down with some men and 
played cards. He seemed to bo winning. Tliey 
were playing euchre. — Know euchre, Mr Wrey ? * 
Cutlibert’s education in this direction had been 
neglected. He again shook his head. 

The speaker continued, slowly and meditatively, 
as though endeavouring to solve a mental problem 
as lie proceeded ; ‘ Now, this is what puzzles me 
about Ealph Blatcliford. He must have been 
11 fool -altliough we always thought him a smart 
clover chap — to go and play a stale, worn-out trick 
on men like that, lie must have been downright 
desperate, or fancied they would never expect 
him to insult their intelligencii with such a poor 
alfair. Anyway, he must have been a fooh* 

‘ Did he cheat ? ’ asked Cutlibert. 

‘They all do, wdieii they can,’ answered the 
man sinqily. ‘ But he was clumsy at it. There 
was a flare-up ! Out carnc the shooting-irons. 
I sat down as low as I could in my chair — always 
do that, sir, when you see a derringer drawn — 
and when I looked np in two seconds, Ealph 
Blatcliford was a dying man.* 

‘What a place !’ said Cutlibert, with a shudder. 

‘ Well, it is a hasty, sudden-death sort oi u 

{ dace ; but not so bad as you guess. If that card 
ladii’t been found on him, the man who shot 
would have been strung up, and his kicking all 
over, in less than ten minutes. But the card was 
there, sure enough, so no one could say anything.* 

‘ What a death !* said (hithbert, as his thoughts 
went back, and he heard the lost woi'ds of affection 
and forgiveness spoken by llonoria Blatcliford 
to the one she believed, in the delirium of the 
moment, to be her penitent son — her son, who, 
months before, had been sliot down, a common 
cheat, in a gambling lioupo — ‘ what an end ! ’ 

But all doubts were now dispelled. lie turned 
to bis visitor. ‘1 am much obliged to you,’ he said, 

‘ for your information. What became of him, has 
always been a mystery till now. You must allow 
me to remunerate you for your trouble, and I 
daresay you will like some refreshment. I will 
order it to be sent to you.’ 

His visitor had not quite finished his tale. 

‘ Thank you kindly, sir,’ he said. ‘ I don’t want 
any money ; but I should like a bite and a sup. 
— But, Mr Wrey, there’s something else I want 
to say.’ 


‘ ^eak on. What is it ? ’ 

‘ Tliey carried him into a back-room, sir ; and 
I thought the poor chap would like to see a face 
lie knew, so I went to him. He knew me well 
enough then. I sat with him till it was all over. 
J ust before he died, he tums to me. “ Dick,” he 
says, gasping — “ Dick, I ’ve been a bad un, and I’m 
dying like a dog. I ’ve got a wife and a boy 
somewhere in England ; find them out, and take 
them to my mother. She’ll be good to them 
for my sake, although I don’t deserve it.” Those 
were llalph Blatchford’s last words, sir.* 

Like one who drciims a dreadful dream, Cutli- 
bert beard these words. After all these years, his 
fool’s paradise had tumbled to pieces. A wife — 
a son I The very contingency provided for by the 
dead woman. He stared for some moments at 
the speaker without the power of utterance. He 
knew human nature too well to doubt that the 
man was telling the simjilo truth. A wife and 
son ! waiting, perhaps, to claim what they could 
of the property, which had been his so long. 

The bearer of these evil tidings looked at him 
so incjuisitivcly, that he nerved himself to make 
further inquiries ; but when he spoke his voice 
was so changed that it seemed to the listener like 
the voice of uiiotlier man. 

‘ How is it ? ’ he asked — ‘ how is it I only hear 
of this now — fourteen years after his death?* 

His informant looked uncomfortable, os if the 
pressing of the question would be unpleasant, ‘ I 
was bound for Australia, next day,* lie said ; ‘ so 
1 put the matter by until 1 could earn some money 
and get back to England. But I lost all I made 
as soon as 1 got it,' for years and years. It was 
only last year I had a streak of luck, and followed 
it up. 1 haven’t been in England two months. 
Besides,’ he added, rather defiantly, ‘Ealph Blatch- 
ford was no particular fiicnd of mine ; I couldn’t 
go hunting about England for a woman and a boy. 
T did sec an advertisement once in a Sydney paper 
about him.’ 

‘ Why not have answered it ? ’ 

‘I was up in the Bush ; but I made shift to 
write a letter ; I sent it by a mate to the nearest 
post-town. lie was never heard of again. Got 
killed or lost in the Bush, I 6ui>T)Ose.’ 

‘Then you know nothing about his wdfe and 
child?’ 

‘Nothing whatever, sir. I’d almost forgotten 
about the whole affair. Only, when I heard that 
talk about Mrs Bhitcliford’s money, her son’s 
last words came back to me, and 1 felt conscience- 
struck like, and made up my mind to come and 
rei)eal them to you. That ’s all 1 ’ve got to say, 

si I-.* 

Cutlibert mused for a while. How came it 
that the widow had never apjdied to the old lady 
for assistance? Why had slie taken no notice 
of the advertisements addressed to her late hus- 
band ? Either she was dead, or was in ignorance 
of her husband’s true name and station in Efc ; 
most likely the latter. 

‘AVhat name did he pass under, when you saw 
him last?’ he asked. 

His visitor scratched his head. * Ah, there yon 
have me, sir; I’ve been trying to remember it 
all the way down. I know I did hoar it at the 
time. Wilson, or Johnson, or some commonish 
name like that; but for the life of me, i don’t 
know which.* 
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‘ How can I find out ? * 

‘Only way 1 can think of is to get some one 
in j^risco to go to “Daley’s Bar” — it’s still 
running, I know — and ask if any one remembers 
a man who was shot there September 12th, four- 
teen years ago. To be sure, there must have been 
a good many shot about that time, but some one 
may be able to spot the right one.* 

‘ Thank you. I will do so. — Your name is ? * 

‘Richard Dunn’s my name. Quay, Bristol, 
will find me. I *m trying to do something as a 
stevedore. I ’ve a bit of money, and want to stay 
in England, if I can.* 

Cuthbert rang the bell, and told the servant 
to minister to Mr Dunn’s wants ; then bidding 
him good-morning, left the house by a side- 
entrance, and, unseen by wife or children, departed 
on a solitary walk through the neighbouring lanes, 
in order to think the matter over without inter- 
ruption. 

It was the worst intelligence he could have 
received ; even worse, lie thought, than that of 
the existence of Ralph Blatchford. Despite the 
lapse of years, the restrictions were to him bind- 
ing as before. Yet to be called upon to surrender 
all to a woman and child who might be living 
in the lowest rank of life, perhaps in crime, 
seemed preposterous. Besides, now be would 
have to surrender more than wealth ; he must 
give up ambition, realised ambition with it. 
Would he have the strength to conquer this timel 
Ho feared not. But that question must be post- 
poned for the present. However he acted even- 
tuallv, whether true to his own idea of truth, 
whetlier he could bring himself to compound with 
his conscience, one thing was clear — Rjilph Blatch- 
ford’s widow and child must he found. Another 
day should not nass without steps being taken 
to insure this. When found, and the necessity 
of action stared him in the face, he would decide 
what to do. Having resolved tliis, he returned 
to the house. 

Although he was now old enough to have 
learned the way to control emotion, Mrs Wrey 
saw that something was niiiiss with him. When 
dinner was over and the day had closed, she sat 
beside him and looked into his face anxioiislv. 
‘Cuthbert dc?ar, something is worrving you. Is 
it a public or a private affair? 1 can at least 
share the last.* 

He drew her close to him. Should he tell her ? 
It was better not. Why should she be made 
anxious by thinking of a calamity which might 
never arrive ? She knew something of the moral 
obligation which overrode his legal title to his 
inheritance — that should Ralph Blatchford appear, 
a great sacrifice must be made ; but all danger of 
that seemed dispelled years and years ago. 

‘ Do I seem worried ? * he saitl pleasantly. ‘ If 
so, I am ashamed of myself, as it is only a ques- 
tion of money. I may lose some soon.’ 

His manner reassured her. ‘ Is that all ? ’ slic 
said. ‘I feared it was something worse than 
that.* 

He kissed her upturned face, and could not 
refrain from saying : ‘ If I lost everything in the 
world, %vould you be the same to me, Marion ? * 

His wife took both his hands and gazed 
» earnestly into his eyes. • ‘Go back ten years, and 
.answer that question for me. Think how you 
first -saw me— -now you took me from a dependent 


position, and gave me love, trust, and everything 
worth living for. Oh, my husband, how good 
you have been to me ! * 

Marion Wrey spoke the truth. In linking his 
life with hers, Cuthbert bad made no grand 
alliance. She brought liim neither wealth nor 
iiilliience. Ten years ago, be had met her at the 
house of a clerical friend, the Rev. Mr Mayne. 
She was a pale, sad, but beautiful girl, who had 
awakened his interest at once. For some time 
she harl been acting as governess to his friend’s 
children. A faint resemblance she bore to the 
lirbt M^oman be bad ever loved appealed to 
Cuthbert ; and after seeing her a few times, 
interest grew to admiration, and admiration cul- 
minated in love. He was not a man to linger 
long in suspense. One day he went to her and 
asked her to be his wife ; pleading for the gift 
of her love in so earnest a way, that she could not 
fail to understand tlie depth of the passion ho 
felt. Yet the girl hesitated. She made no secret 
of the fact that slic loved him, but begged for a 
couple of days’ grace before she gave him the 

f )romisc he craved. Puzzled, but hopeful, he left 
ler ; returning at the time specified for her 
answer. 

Marion took liis hand. ‘ I have thought and 
thought,’ she said, ‘but I cannot decide. Will 
you take me just as I am — ;jii.st ns yon find me — 
without one (|ue8tioii as to my past, or one allusion 
to it? My life has been a bitter one; and if I 
become your wife, let me bury and utterly blot 
out the past. Will you, can you do this?’ 

With n lover’s impetuosity, he vowed that 
neither now nor hereallor did be care or would 
he wish to know anything save and except that 
she loved him ; and as, without a shadow of evil 
in them, her clear eyes met bis, he knew that 
he should never regret or wish to break the 
vow. 

‘If,’ she said, after a pause — ‘if you tliink I 
ask too much, go to Mr Mayne ; be knows my 
liistory. It is a sad one — so sad, that I should 
like to think you never heard it.’ 

! But Cuthbert preferred to trust entirely, and 
keep his promise, like the loyal man he was. If 
there had been sorrow, let it be buried for ever. 
Marion’s happiness was his future charge. 

They were married almost immedialely, and 
from that hour every trace of sadness vanished 
from Marion’s face. Every day, her husband 
thought, slie grew more beautiful. She was 
twenty-six when Cuthbert married her ; and now, 
ten years afterwanls, she was a fair, refined, digni- 
lied woman, fit to move in the best society, and 
doing the honours of her house to, often, distin- 
guished visitors with perfect grace and composure. 
Dearly os she loved her husband, much as she 
longed for his efinstunt pr*csence, she was no bar 
to the success of bis ambition. His aims were 
hers, and she could make any sacrifice to compass 
what be bad at heart. No husband and wife 
could have been better matched, and none loved 
Letter. 

Yet Cuthbert decideil not to tell her the 
purport of Mr Dunn’s visit, until something more 
definite was ascertained. The next day he went 
up to town, and made arrangements with a noted 
impiiry agent to send some one at once to San 
Francisco, in the hope of getting some information 
I about a man, name unknown, who, fourteen 
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years ago, was shot* like a dog in a gambling 
saloon. Then dismissing, as far as he could, the 
whole thing from his mind, he went back to 
what holiday he could allow himself. 


CHATS WITH COAL-MINERS. 

‘ Escapes 1 Yes, sir ; I *ve had one or two near 
shaves ; and 1 don’t suppose there ’s a man on the 
colliery but what could say the same.* 

The speaker was a hardy, toil worn coal -miner, 
who had come to see me on some parish business. 
And many is the thrilling tale which, by con- 
siderable pressure — for be it known tliat most 
of these men think lightly and speak but little 
of their dangers — the country parson may extract 
from his ‘fellow-men in black* among the coal- 
pits. 

‘ Yes, sir ; I ’ve had one or two. Once T was 
let down into the sump in eight feet of water.* 

This man was a ‘ sliaftman.* The ‘shaft,* as 
you know — or perliaps you doii*t know — is the 
circular perpeiiuicular ‘well* by which access is 
gained to the horizontal beds of coal lying at 
various depths below tljc surface. The depth of 
tlie shaft in various mines ranges from terns to 
liundrcds of fathoms. Tlie duty of the shaftmeu 
is to keep this in repair. Often their 'work must 
be done sitting with one log through a loop 
attached to the steel-wire rope by which they are 
drawn up and down, or standing on a simple 
scaffold hung to the side of the shaft ; and. a man 
needs a stout heart and a steady nerve to work 
placidly, suspended over a chasm a hundre<l 
j'uthoius deep. The ordinary mode, however, of 
journeying up and down the shaft is in the ‘ cage,* 
an iron structure open at two sides, steadied in 
its course by two grooves, wliich fit in two wooden 
‘ guides* extending tlie whole depth, an<l fixed to 
the sides of the sliafl. I must also explain that 
the ‘ sump * is the very bottom of the shaft. Tlie 
shaft is sunk a few fatlioiiis lower than the lowest 
seam of coal that is being worked. Into this 
lowest part of the shaft, euphoniously termed tlie, 
‘sump,* the water wliich oozes from the sides of 
the sliaft finds its way, and is constantly being 
j)Uinped out, to prevent the flooding of the pit. 

How a man could be let down into the sump 
and escape alive, seemed a mystery to me. ‘ How 
on earth did you get out 1 * I asked. ‘ I suppose 
they drew the cage up at once ? * 

‘Never,* said the shaftinan. ‘The engineman, 
by mistake or accident, ran lier right down into 
tlie sump, and there she stuck, while the other 
cage was right up at the pulleys. The engine- 
Ijower was lost, and he couldn’t get her up.’ 

‘Then how did you escape?* I asked hreuth- 
Icssly. 

‘Why,* he answered with a grim pniUc, ‘I hail 
to get out the way they catch sparrows at Gates- 
head.’ 

* How ’s that ? * 

‘ The best way I could. I managed to get out 
of the cage. There was only just room to squeeze 
up between the cage and the side of the sump, 
and I climbed up by the timbers to the top of 
the water. I was near done when I got out, and 
then I had to travel round about and get out 
by a staple. It was two hours before I got 
home. Tne engineman was nearly off his head. 
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They were all sure I was killed, and were seeking 
about how to get the cage up again.* 

‘Wasn’t it awful going down?* I said^f ‘Didn’t 
you lose your head ? ’ 

‘I can tell you it was. The cage came down 
with a run, and clashed into the water like a 
clap of thunder.* 

‘ What did you think ? * I asked. ‘ I wonder 
you kept your senses.’ 

‘Well,* he said, *I knew wh.at was going to 
happen, when I felt her going. The water came 
in on me, and 1 knew there was eight feet above 
me; and I thought: “Well, it’s a queer thing if 
I ’ve come down here to bo drowned.” I had 
iny thick leather jacket on ; and I swalloweil a 
lot of water ; but 1 scrambled out somehow. But 
it was a near thing, I can tell you.’ 

‘Oh,’ he continued, ‘there are queer things 
happen. Once, another man ami 1 were drawn 
up over the pulley. That's not the big pulleys, 
you know, sir ; but the little wheel with the 
small roiie, a few feet above the shaft, which we 
use for shaft-work. This other man and I had 
been at work, sitting in the loops hanging on the 
rope ; and when the engine drew us up again, 
she “ran away,” and drew us right over the 
pulley”. At least, I went over ; and tlie other man 
hung on the other side, balancing. My hands 
were cut with the wheel ; but 1 held on till they 
got us down. But it was a roughish ride, was 
thal.— Well, good-night, sir.’ 

I wondered how many lives this man had, and 
how he could go away so cheerfully to meet day 
by day the peiils of his toil. 

1 was talking the other day to a man about emi- 
gration. ‘I’ll tell you,’ he said. ‘ When I was one- 
aiid-tweuty, I settled to leave the pits and go to 
Americji. When the time came, 1 said to mother : 
“Well, mother, 1 ’ll make this the last day’s work 
here, and be off to America.” Mother, she wjis 
sore cut up, and she says : “ Bill, 1 'd as soon 
SCO you Ij’JUg in your grave in our churchyard, 
as that you should go to America.” Well, sir, 
it’s gosjjcl truth l*m telling you. I went (lo>vii 
the pit at tell o’clock that clay, and before twelve 
1 was carried home smashed all to pieces. I never 
left my bed for seventeen 'weeks. A full tub 
of coals (anight me on the incline, by the neglect 
of the mail working with me. The tub ran away. 
There was no room to pass. I ran for my life ; 
hut the wheels went over me and smashed me up. 
And that’s all I’ve ever thought about going to 
America. I thought it strange, sir, mother’s 
having said that, and me being nigh killed the 
very day I *d settled to go.’ 

Can we call these brave men heartless or un- 
feeling because* they speak of such things as trifles, 
or indeed rarely speak of them at all ? No ; 
their lives make them familiar with danger, 
but none the less is their silence that of a noble 
courage. 

The following may show that gratitude to a 
Higher Power is oftener felt than expressed to 
the outer world. Pardon a little pi'eliminary 
detail. Sipiare tubs, on four wheels, running on 
tram-lines along the workings of the pit, ai*e used 
for drawing the coals to the shaft. On some 
occasions, as when going to a distant part of the 
workings, one or two tuba will be drawn bv a 
pony, each tub caiTying perhaps four men. When 
the seams ore low, there will be a space of only 
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ft few inehcs between tlie edge of the tub and the 
‘balks' of timber placed crosswise to support 
the roof of the coal-seam ; thus, the men must 
keep their heads down to tlie level of the edge 
of the tub. 

*On one occasion,’ said my informant, ‘three 
of us were crouched down in a tub. The pony 
was going at a walk up a slight rise. I can’t tell 
you how it happened, out 1 must have raised my 
iicad unconsciously above the level of the tub. 
1 felt my forehead touch a crossbeam in the roof, 
and before I had time to reflect, I knew that 1 
was in fatal periL The foiward movement of 
the tub jammed my head between the beam and 
the edge of the tub. I gave myself a wrench, 
trying to get free ; but 1 couhln’t. All this 
of course passed in a fraction of a second, and 
1 gave myself up as dead. Now comes the most 
wonderful part. At the very tinuj my head 
touched the roof, in the vi*ry ci isis of my agony 
of mind, when the whole situation flashed on me, 
the pony stopped. No one had touched it or 
spoken to it. 1 had uttered no cry. The pony 
stopped. I drew down my h(‘.ad, and crouched 
almost fainting in the tub. My life was saved. 
I never told my companions until we came out, 
when they remarked how pale I looked. Eor 
weeks, whenever I went down the pit, I was almost 
unnerved by this terrible recollection. And I 
tell you, sir, I ’ve read of drowning people seeing 
as at a glance all tlie past scenes and doings of 
their lives — 1 never thought much of it — but I 
tell you, every scene and deiul of my life seemed 
to come before me in a flash of light. I mw 
everything. I have nev(;r forgott(*n, and shall 
never forget, the feeling of that day. How it was 
that pony stopped and my life was saved, I can’t 
say ; but if it wasn’t rrovidcncc, I don’t know 
what else it can b(i,’ 

A similar miraculous escjipe was told mo by 
one of the managers of a pit. 

‘ I was down making a sun^oy, with a man and 
a young assistant. We sat down to rest side by 
side, our backs against the wall of the coal. The 
man was sitting on my right hand, the assistant 
on my left. After we had sat a few seconds, the 
assistant, with no apparent reason, got np and 
went and sat at the other en<l of the row, next 
to the man. He liad no sooner sat down, than, 
•without any warning, a huge mass of stone crashed 
clown from the roof on to the very spot where the 
assistant had been sitting ! Piirt of it grazed my 
arm, but did no injury. “A near shave for you,” 
•we both said to the assistant. “It was a near 
l^shave,” he replied somewhat nervously. We went 
on with OUT work. Perhaps we spoke lightlv ; 
but 1 believe not one of us could have said all lie 
thought.* 



OUR BOYS : WHAT SHALL WE BO WITH 
THEM? 

A MOMENTOUS question truly, and one which 
must force itself at times upon the attention of 
every thoughtful obscrviT, as the men in miniature 
jostle him on the city highways, or disturb with 
their merry frolicking his quiet jicrusal of the 
newspaper in the railway carriage ; or when 
otheis of this large army pester him to buy a 
newspaper or a box of lights. Tlicro they are, 


and their name is legion, tlft boys of to-day, the 
men of a few short years to come. What shall 
wc do with them ? 

A probable reply will be : ‘ Educate them. Eor 
what other purpose are Board schools, High 
schools, and Colleges?’ Agreed. But having 
educated them, what then? Is it certain that 
the education given in those institutions •will 
have been of a kind best adapted to fit the lads 
for the particular positions in life they •will be 
called on to fdl ? Is it not the case, indeed, that 
this question of fitness in reference to education 
is scarcely ever considered as a matter of import- 
ance by parents and others ? 

Bismissing for the present from our considera- 
tion the ‘arabs* of oui* city gutters, whoso chances 
of schooling, except that of the streets, are rare 
and uncertain, let us direct our attention to the 
boys of the middle and lower-middle classes, and 
what do wc find to be the case ? The latter must 
necessai’ily begin early to earn their living, and 
a lad will piobahly, therefore, leave school at 
thii-tcen or fourteen years of age, having most 
likely obtained a fair though somewhat super- 
ficial knowledge of the three Rs, a smattering of 
history and geography, and also, perhaps, a slight 
notion of drawing and singing ; and thus 
equipped, he goes forth to the battle of life. 
The lad consiilers himself, and is felt hy his 
imrents, especially if they are cohiparatively 
uneducated, to be a scholar. He disdains the 
notion of manual labour, would fain keep his 
hands clean and he a gentleman ; so, instead of 
being bound a])prentice to a carpenter or brick- 
layer, or finding any other like employment, 
he seeks a situation in an already overstocked 
market as office-boy or junior clerk, with the 
further disadvantage of having no higher idea 
of his vocation than tliat already stated, no con- 
viction of the necessity for hard work, of a 
regard for the interests of his employers, and 
a conscientious discharge of duty generally. His 
first desire is to be, or at least to appear to be, 
a gentlciiian ; and towards the accomplishment 
of this end, sham jewellery, a smart cane, a cigar, 
and other items involving unwarrantable expendi- 
ture, are necessary acquisitions. These, it need 
scarcely be said, are stepping-stones to question- 
able companionship and debasing amusements, 
the sequel to which is too often sadly supplied 
by the police intelligence in the daily newspapers. 
There are .no doubt many happy exceptions to 
this melancholy picture ; but, with sundry modi- 
fications, it will too frequently be found true ; 
ami it biilioves those who have tlie well-being 
of society at heart, to look for the cause, and, 
if possible, find a remedy for this growing 
evil. 

There are doubtless a few old-fashioned people 
even now who would be ready to affirm that our 
eliiborate system of school education is at the 
root of the trouble ; that a boy who has his 
living to get needs only to be able to read a little. 
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sign his name, and add np a few figures ; and 
even though we cannot altogether adopt these 
views, wc may yet find that they are not wanting 
in a few grains of truth. In order to ‘get on,’ 
a boy should certainly be able to read and write 
with correctness and fluency, and bo well 
grounded in the principles as well as the working 
of the first four rules of aiithiiietic, so that his 
thinking powers may be cultivated. But it is 
a question whether a smattering of mere accom- 
plishments is not harmful i-ather than otherwise, 
unless the lad shows a decided bent in the 
direction of any of these, and his parents are 
in a position to afford him time and opportunity 
for their full development. 

As things exist, however, it is to bo feared that 
thoroughness in any branch of knowledge is too 
often sacrificed in the cramming process, and what 
will be useful to the lad in alter-life comes to 
be regarded as a matter of small importance com- 
pared with the ‘show* he w'ill he able to make 
before the government inspector. Perluips the 
last thing for wliicb, under the present system, 
there is time, or that the schoolmaster deems it 
necessary to inqjresa upon his scholars, is the 
dignity of labour of every kind, and the import- 
ance of right conduct and high moral principle. 
If this were done — if, in the education of a lad, 
the dciiuinant idea were that work, whether of 
the hand or the head, is a law of existence, and 
that it is not “work which degrades or ennobles 
the worker, but the spirit in which it is per- 
formed — wo might fairly hope that a diffenmt 
spirit from tliat wliich prevails would arise among 
the youth of this land, and that we should 
seldomer hear of idle and dishonest clerks, or of 
mechanics doing the smallest possible modicum of 
work for the greatest j)ossible amount of pay. 

To the sons of those a step or two Inglior up 
the social ladder, this question of fitness in the 
matter of education will equally apply. If a 
lad is intended for a learned profession, Latin, 
Greek; mathematics, &c. wull be absolutely neces- 
sary for him, and only his capacity need fix the 
limit to his mental diet ; for it must he remem- 
bered that in no case is cramming aught hut an 
evil. But where a youth is destined for com- 
mercial life, it is a question whether the lime 
spent in studying the classics is not ratlicr a 
loss than a gain, and would not be far more use- 
fully occupied in the acquirement of French, 
German, and book-keeping thoroughly and practi- 
cally, as well as to the writing of a good business 
band, on art too little cultivated in most boys* 
schools. Another import«ant point is, that the 
lad intended for business shouhl not be kept too 
long at school, the effect of which is frequently 
to fill him with inflated notions of his own 
importance, and unfit him for the necessary 
drudgery he must undergo. Habits of independ- 
ence and self-reliance cannot be acquired too early ; 
and if, in addition to these, the boy’s powers 
of thought and observation have been cultivated. 


and above all, he has been trained in uprightness 
of conduct and straightforwardness of purpose, 
guided by high moral principle, we may rest 
assured that what could be dune has been done, 
and that we need have little fear for the future 
of the boy. 


MIN D-T E L E a B A P H Y. 

Whilst the disputes between Mr Irving Bishop 
and the proprietor of Truth — the singular power 
of the one in the matter of ‘ thought-reading,* 
and the immovable scepticism of the other — 
have been attracting a certain amount of public 
interest, it may not be out of place to mention 
two instances of ‘ presentiments * — or, to use 
perhaps a better word, mind-telegrapby — the 
accuracy and hona fidcs of which can be vouched 
for. 

Tlie wife of the writer has a cousin, a lady 
of extremely nervous and excitable nature, who 
many years ago was staying with her husband for 
the season in apartments near Hyde Park. The 
landlady was a middle-aged woman, apparently 
a widow ; at any rate, she dressed in black ; and 
no one who could in any way be regarded as 
a landlord was ever visible. Indeed, except the 
liusband of my wife’s cousin and a lad who did 
odd jobs about the bouse, there was not one of 
the male sex upon the i)remi8es. For some weeks, 
no untoward incident of any kind happened ; the 
season progressed lueuTily, and my wife’s relatives, 

whom I may call Mr and Mrs W (1 believe 

they were upon their honeymoon, or, at all events, 
in the eaily and enthusiastic stage of matrimony), 
enjoyed the round of London gaieties witliout 

stint. One evening, however, Mrs W was 

dressing to go to the oi)cra. She was alone in 
the chamber — her husband liaving, with the 
superior celej’ity that pertains to the masculine 
toilet, completed his attire and descended to the 
drawing-room — when, to use her own words, *a 
strange sensation of terror came, over me. For 
some moments I could not define the feeling ; 
by degrees it appeai-ed to assume shape and 
concentration. I rushed to the door, and opening 
it, called loudly down the stairs for my husband. 
He came up in alarm. 

“Alfred,” I cried, as I re-entered the bedroom 
upon seeing him approach, “ bolt the door ; quick, 
quick ! ** 

“Why, my dear? What is the matter?** was 
his very natural question. 

“Bolt the door ; see that it is fast,*’ T rcjoincKl, 
almost fainting with the weight of dread at my 
heart “ There is a madman in the house.** 

‘ Of course Alfred ridiculetl my fears, ascribing 
them to hysteria, over-fatigue, and all the other 
sources from which I am aware a good many 
feminine whims take their on gin — at all events 
in the estimation of the sterner sex. But although 
soothed by my husband’s presence, 1 was not 
to be ridiculed out of tlie intense and vivid 
consciousness which seemed to possess mo, that 
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there was in very ti’uth a lunatic beneath the 
same roof as myself. 

‘We went to the opera, and returned in due 
course. No tragedy occurred, nor was there any | 
episode of an unusual nature. But the next | 
morning I heard a cab drive to the door, and saw 
that it was entered by a gentleman whom I had | 
never seen before. 1 asked one of the domestics 
who the gentleman was ; and then learned that 
our landlady was not a widow, hut that her 

husband wjis in Asylum. From time to 

time, during lucid intervals, he ‘was permitted 
to return home for a brief visit of a day or sos 
duration ; and he had paid such a visit the 
previous afternoon ! * 

Years afterwards, the same lady, ^Irs W 

(now a widow), was residing in a suburb of 
Liverpool, my wife happening to be staying at 
the time I am about to mention under the same 
roof. It was an autumn morning, and the family 

and guests were at breakfast, w*h(*n Afrs W 

related a dream she had had in the night. Briefly, 

it was that Miss T ^ a young-lady neighbour 

on the eve of b(iing married, had met with a 
terrible contretemps. She had quarrelled with her 
brother, who, being exasperated beyond control, 
so far forgot himself ns to strike her a blow upon 
the face, which gi’eatly disfigured her. 

Within half an hour, the servant came over 

from the house of the T s with a message : 

‘Will Mrs W kindly come over to see 

Miss T at once 1 Miss T has had a bad 

accident.’ 

My wife’s cousin at once went over to the house, 
and found things in terrible confusion. It was 
the morning of the wedding, and the party ivas 
timed to leave the house almost inuuedijite.ly. 
But the whole family w'as in a state of excite- 
ment; none were attired for the ceremony; the 
bride herself was sitting in a chair sobbing hysteri- 
cally ; while a severe bruise iqioii her face served 

at once to bring to Mrs W ’s mind tlie cj)iso<le 

of which she had dreamed. It soon transju’red 
that a qiiari’el had taken place between the 
brother and sister — who •were foreigners, and 
perhaps lacked the power of restraint wdiich the 
cooler-blooded Briton is supposed to possess — in 
W'hicli the young lady had sustained the injury 
to her face. Her allegation w^as that her brother 
had struck her ; but his version was, that she 
had fallen against the chimne^'-piece. 

At all events, Mrs W ’s dream was strangely 

fulfilled. To complete the story, however, I 
should mention that the bride’s face •u^as judi- 
ciously ‘ made up,’ and a double veil manoeuvred 
with such dexterity that the wedding ceremony, 
although delayed, was completed, and the loving 
pair joined in one without any outsider becoming 
Olio whit the wiser os to the comiretemps of the 
morning. 

I nm no believer in every casual instance of 
visions and presentiments recorded from time to 
time ; but it has always seemed to me that the 
two authentic cases I have given above indicate 
that there may be often a communi(jation be- 
tween minds more subtle and mysterious than is 
ordinarily supposed. 


LOVE’S SACRIFICE. 

Aw old man lived by the Solent Sea ; 

AVilh Ilia littio daughter alone dwelt he ; 

The light of his life was the little maid, 

And truly his deeij love she repaid. 

One eventide she heard him say 

Q’hat a seaweed would take his pain away ; 

For he tossed at night on sleepless bed, 

And this weed would soothe him to sleep, he said. 

On one rock alone did this rare weed grow, 

Which could only be reached when the tide was 
low ; 

Far out on the sand in the ebb it stood, 

And the green sea foamod around, at flood. 

Soon as the dawning’s dusky light 
Broke on the darkness of tlic night, 

The little maid wjus on the boach ; 

The tide was low, the rock in reach. 

She climbed its t.op and grasped the weed, 

With joy to help her fatlier’s need ; 

But all her strength could only move 
One root— small trophy for her love. 

Forgetful thus of self, too late 

She stayed ; but tide for none will wait, 

And silently the sea had come 
To claim the maiden for its own. 

One startled glance revealed her doom ; 

She thought of fatlier, love, and home — 

For her no more. The hungry sea 
Soon high above the rock will bo. 

The waters quenched that lifo of love ; 

But, darkened boro, *tis bright above. 

And far beyond the sunny skies, 

She gathers flowcis in Paradise. 

Waiting and sad, her father sate 
Within tlieir cottagc-gnideii gate, 

For her, his love, his life's one light, 

Kow sadly quenched in darkest night. 

No tidings came. As evening fell, 
lie sought the boach she knew so well, 
lie called —no voice in answer came, 

But mocking echoes of her name. 

The winds awoke ; the angry tide 
Swelled on the beach - but still he cried 
To her all night, till eastern skies 
Again aroused earth's miseries. 

The dawn fills up bis agony, 

And with a loml, heart-broken cry, 

11c found his darling at his feet — 

But the little heart had ceased to beat. 

The salt spray kissed her forehead white ; 

Tlie seaweed, with its colours bright, • 

Wove her a windiiig-shoct ; her hair 
Liy tangled in its beauty rare. 

He knelt, and raised ber from tlie sand ; 

But, when he took her little hand, 

Ah, what a talc of love he read ! 

The small right hand, now pale and dead. 

Still tightly clasped the charmM root, 

(.If love, of life, of death, the fruit 
(lathered from out the bitter tide. 

For t/iis, and Am, his child had died t 

W. J. A, 
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PEOPLE’S BANKS. 

In our article on ‘Popular Banking’ (September 
22) we referred to tlic People’s Banks of Germany, 
instituted by Dr Schulze of Delitzscli, as a great 
example of what can be done by working-men 
in the way of raising cajjital and enijiloying 
themselves in productive industries, wlieii their 
capital is economised i)roperly, and their labour 
forces are well organised, as these banks and 
working associations are. We have been anxious 
to obtain as much inhirmation as possible con- 
cerning the working of these German banlvs and 
associations, which are most wonderful develop- 
ments of the gigantic and overwhelming power 
of capital and labour when combined ; even 
though the cuinbincrs, us in this case, arc nothing 
but ordinary working-men. 

With a view of obtaining authentic information 
about these institutions, to lay before those classes 
in this country who are most deeply interested 
in what is called the social economics of the 
working-classes, the writer in the first place 
applied to the German f’onsuhite in London 
to know if there was any popular deseriptioii 
or report of the Schulze Bunks to he had. 
The Consul-general replied at once in a very 
kindly manner, saying that, as the Schulze Asso- 
ciations were not government institutions, there 
W’crc no official reports, hut he furnished a long 
list of German publications to be had on the 
subject 

After this the writer ventured to apjdy to our 
own Foreign Office, inclosing a jiaper advocating 
the establishment of local hanks in Ireland, and 
inquiring if the Foreign Office had obtained or 
could procure any information upon the manner 
of conducting the People’s Banks of Germany, 
which information it would be very desirable to 
obtain as in some measure an example for estab- 
lishing People’s Banks in Ireland or in other 
parts of the United Kingdom. Lord E. Fitz- 
maurice replied that Earl Granville, recognising 
the importance of the subject, ‘ had ordered Her 
Majesty’s Embassy at Berlin to furnish a Report 


I upon the Pt'ojde’s Banks in Germany, and it will 
be i>repared as a parliamentary paper as soon as 
it reaches this office.’ This most important 
Report from the British Embassy at Berlin, dated 
September 22, has now been received, and we have 
pleasure in giving the most interesting portions, 
in tiniicipalion* that the full Report will be 
published by government : 

‘The first of the Schulzc-Delitzsch Registered 
Credit Associations, or People’s Banks, in Germany, 
was founded by Herr Schulze at Delitzsch, a town 
in Saxony, in the year 1850 ; hence the name. 
The idea embodied in these Associations is essen- 
tially one of self-helj), and the advantages obtained 
by memberslnp may be shortly stated us follows : 

‘The members are enabled at any moment to 
obtain an advance of money in proportion to their 
means, and peo}>le in a liumble rank of life ore 
thus spared the high interest which they must 
otherwise pay fur such assistance, if, indeed, they 
siicceedetl in obtaining it at all. Again, the profits 
arising from money-lending, which had hitherto 
been the monojioly of capitalists, by this system 
returns to the pockets of the. borrowers, while the 
trilling periodical subbcription which they are 
obliged to pay is the modest commencement, the 
nest-egg of a capital of their own. Individuals 
who singly could obtain no credit, do obtain such 
credit by uniting themselves in an Association, 
and binding themselves to repay the sum credited 
to the Association with all their property, jointly 
and separately. 

‘ An As.sociation must have a Board of Manage- 
ment, and may have a Council of Administration 
(Controlling Board), the election of which Schulze 
now proposes to make compulsory, as also the 
annual examination of the accounts by an expert 
accountant, who must have no interest in the 
Association. The Association is further repre- 
sented by the General Meeting. The Managing 
Board may now consist of only one member, 

I whereas Schulze proposes a minimum of twa The 
I formalities of admission to the Association must 
be clear and distinct^ and stringently obaerved ; 
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otherwise members would try to disprove their 
membership where such procedure would be to 
their own advantage. The list of the members 
must be deposited with some proper authority, 
and must be accessible to the public. The shares 
of a member, namely, his participation in the 
property of the Association, may be gradually 
accumulated. The share of a member cannot be 
confiscated, but only his profit thereon. The 
creditor, hoiYever, can insist on the member's 
resignation through giving six months* notice. 

‘The responsibility of uny member for the debts 
of the Association ceases two years after the dis- 
solution of the Association, or after his resignation 
or exclusion from the Association. If to avoid 
the bankruptcy of an Association any members 
pay in the necessary funds — in addition to the 
amount allotted to them — the sum thus advanced 
can be recovered from the other members. 

‘Very good and exact statistics on the working 
of these registered Associations are piiblLshed 
annually, beginning from the year 1851). No 
case of bankruptcy occurred among these Associa- 
tions in 1882, a fact which speaks for itself. Their 
credit is consequently very high, and they can 
always get more money than tlusy can use, so much 
80, that they are continually reducing the rate of 
interest on deposits — generally one per cent, under 
bank-rate. Moreover, there is a joint-stock bank 
at Berlin, under the -firm “Bank for the German 
Registered Associations,” with a branch at Frank- 
fort-on-tho-Maine, which was established to furnish 
the Associations with banking credit. It has a 
paid-up capital of four hundred and fifty thouband 
pounds, of which one hundred and thirty-seven 
thousand five hundred pounds belong to tlic 
Frankfort branch. 

‘Thus wc have seen that from tlm mo-t unpre- 
tending commencement — the mutual undertaking 
of ten artisans to stand by one another with their 
whole suhatance— a mighty and prosperous system 
of People’s Banks has been devch»pe(l. In admir- 
ing these favourable results, the principles on 
which such success has been attained must not he 
lost sight of. 

‘Without the formation of an origiind caiutal 
of their own in shares of the members, which, 
although remaining their property, cannot he 
withdrawn during membership, and of a reserve 
fund, which, in case of losses, is to preserve tlie 
share capital intact, the husiness of these Associa- 
tions would have no solid foundation, and both 
the public and the shareholders would run great 
risk. This capital accumulates but slowly, how- 
ever, as the members of an Association ai*e 
generally of very limited means. One great 
object of Herr Schulze was, however, obtained : 
a desire to save money was kindled in the minds 
of individuals who had ijrevionbly no incitement 
to lay by for a rainy day, and, finding themselves 
members of an Association which periodically 
declared a dividend in proportion to their denosits, 
the members struggled hard to buy a larger 
interest in the undertaking. It was soon found, 
however, that if the sphere of nsefiilne.ss of the 
Associations was to be extended, some means of 
attracting capital from outside must he discovered. 
This had previously been the privilege of great 
merchants doing a large husinc-ss ; it was now to 
ho extended to the oitisan class. But how was a 


basis of credit to be organised which would induce 
the public to regard the deposit of their savings 
with Associations as a safe and desirable invest- 
ment ? The solution was found through adopting 
the principle of the joint and unlimited liability 
of the memhers for the debts and obligations of 
the Association. People who would not think of 
trusting any individual member were found 
willing to trust an Association, the members of 
which were I’esponsible for each other. Thus, 
the man wdio alone could get no credit, if of 
rcsj)ectable character and antecedents, was admitted 
a member of an Association, and at once obtained 
ail advance in proportion to bis means. 

‘As showing tlic amount of outside capital 
which is attracted to the Associations, it may be 
mentioned that the nine hundred and five 
Associations which sent in their balance-sheets 
for 1882 manipulated an outsi»le capital of nine- 
teen million pounds, while their own capital 
amounted to only *ix million fifty thousand 
pounds, or thirty-two per cent, of the whole, 
hhill information as to the dctailc if the adminis- 
tration and working of the registered Associations 
is furnished in a hand-book by Herr Schulze 
(Vorschussiind Credit- herein a els V'olJcsbankev, 
new and improved edition, 1870, by E. Keil, in 
Leipzig). A translation of this work into 
English does not exist.* 

Annexed to the excellent Report is given a 
slightly abridged translation of the German law 
of July 4, 1808, defining the legal iiosition of the 
registered Associations of Germany, from which 
we make short extracts. — Part L, concerning the 
founding of an Association. (Sect i.) The 
number of the mmnbers of an Association is 
unlimited, bnt not fewer than ten. The objects 
of the Association arc especially : (1) To give 
advances and credit ; (2"' to aeqnire raw mate- 
rials and to open stores ; (.3) to manufacture 
ami sell commodities for ji'int. account fcalhal 
Associations of f’roduction) ; (4) to produce the 
necessaries of life and of production wholesale, 
and to sell them in retail (called Associations of 
(Consumption) ; (5) to build dwellings for their 
memb(*rs ; ((>) to cultivate land. (Sect, ii.) To 
create an Association there are required (1) a 
ileed of association in wriiing ; (2) a common 
name for purposes of sigiiatur*^ ; (3) the joining 
of at least ten individuals. Part 11. of the 
tlocuimuit has reference to the legal position of 
members to each other, to the Association, 
and to third parties; Part HI., coneerning 
managers and meetings ; Part IV., dissolution of 
an Association and resignation of memhers ; Part 
V., liquidation ; Part V f., period during which 
a member remains liable, &c. 

There is also annexed to the Report a compara- 
tive sketch of the results of the registered Associa- 
tions from 1859 to 1882. We give *the figures 
for 1882, which 'show that nine hundred and five 
Associations sent in reports, having 461,153 mem- 
bers ; total amount of loans granted, ^76,118,321 ; 
average amount to each Association, £83,(X)3 ; 
capitid paid up by members, .£5,164,320 ; reserves, 
£909,120 ; total of both, £6,073,440 ; loans from 
outside i)ublic, £12,005,606 ; credit from Banks 
and Associations, £533,188 ; savings* deposits, 
£6,430,169 ; total sum from loans and deposits 
on credit, £18,1^68,964. The rate per cent, of 
own to Ixirrowcd capital in 1882 was 32*01 ; it 
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was about twanty-sevcn per cent. in. 1874, and 
back to 1859. 

By another Report it is stated that there were 
altogether in the German empire lakdy 1889 
Banks, 898 Societies of Production, 6(j0 Distribu- 
tive Societies, and 34 Building Societies, turning 
over, it was estimated, a hundred millions sterling 
per annum, with a membership of one niillion and 
a quarter, and a members* capital of nine millions 
and a half sterling. It would be most desirable 
to see such a prosperous organisation as the above 
in the Jhitish empire. People’s Banks could 
easily be wrought in this country independently 
of, or separately from, the Production and Distri- 
butive Associations. This is a great question for 
the industrious class of this country to consider 
earnestly, and take up. 

THE ROSERY F O L E. 

CnAPTER XIV. — AUNT BOPHIA VISITS THE (TTV. 

Mr Fred. Saxiiv stopped in fivmt of tlu*, Roy.al 
Exchange one im.U'iiing to buy a and ‘<pcnt 

some time iii Ciclecting it. lied oii(*s Avonld not 
do : yellow ho despised He wanted a delicate 
wliitw rose, with a. dash of bluch ]dnh upon its 
petals ; and when he had dh;covei od one, he made 
no scruple about paying ir fh)W<'r-girl .six])enco 
and carrying it oJf with th-i g/cutc.^t 'are to 
deposit in a glass upon his do >lc, for »*(.a.sons 
known only to himsidf. 

Tb.‘ had' rather a busy morning lu Jiis close, 
cool, dark otlice, in a court out of Throgmorton 
♦Street- -an office wlicte the light of day had a 
struggle every morning to get <lown between two 
tall piles of building, and illumine the room, 
failing di unally seven or eight months out of the 
twelve, and leaving the stockbroker to the tender 
mercies of lii^. gas Company and the yellow llanie 
that danced witliin a globe. 

Mr Saxby’s room was ‘as ch'an as hamls could 
make it’ — lli<' housekeeper’s Avords — but all the 
same it did. .•’I't-iii clean 'I’lien; was a dingy 
look about e\o;yUniig, the rcse he. 

bought every u\orn«i*g, an»l loiiiMiT. In one 
part of the room was a i,iny machine, untouclieil 
save by electricity, winch Avent on, nuAvinding, 
inking its letters and staini)ing mile after mile 
of tape-like ])aper, informing the reader the Avhile 
that the shares of this railway Avere up, of that 
down ; that foreign stocks had made this change, 
consols Averc at that, and so on, and so on, Avhile 
the occupant of the office paid not the slightest 
heed, hut divided his attention between the Timca 
and the rose. 

Just in the mid.st of one of his most earnest 
inspections of the flower, during Avhich he took 
a long soft inhalation of its odorous breath, a 
clerk entered with a card. ‘ IVliss Raleigh, 
sir.* 

‘ Bless my heart ! * ejaculated the stockbroker, 
hastily setting down the rose, for the act of 
smelling it had taken him down to a velvet lawn, 
sloping to the river-side ; and upon that laAvn 
he had seemed to see some one Avalking, wearing 
a similar rose ; but it was not the lady who now 
entered, and of whom he had heard nothing since 
he warned her not to venture in the Uoniish 


‘Good-morning, Miss Raleigh,* he exclaimed, 
placing a chair. * 1 hardly expected to see 
you.’ 

‘Why noil* .said Aunt Sophia shortly. ‘^Vhere 
did you expect 1 should go ?* 

* I hope you ai’e aa’cU, ma’am, and — Mr and Mrs 
Scarlett I * 

‘ No ; I ’ill not well ; I *m Avorried,* said the 
hidy. ‘Mr and Mrs Scarlett are both ill. Has 

But never mind that now. Look here, 

Mr Saxby ; you always give me A^ery bad advice, 
and you seem determined not to let me get good 
interest for niy money. Now, tell me this, sir. 
1 h.'ive been receiving a great many circulars 
lately about different excellent inA’^estmeuts ; aboye 
all, several about gold mines in tlic north of 
India.* 

‘ So I .suppose, ma’am,* said Mr Saxhy, rubbing 
his hands softly. 

‘ And I pn])pose you Avill say that they arc not 
good ; but licre is one tliat I received yesterday 
which cann4»t fail to be I’iglit. 1 AV^uiit some 
shares in that.* 

‘ AikI you won’t have one, ma’am,’ said Mr 
♦S.'ixl)y% who was far more autocratic in his own 
oflice tliaii at a friend’s house. 

‘ AVhat ! arc they all sold 1 ’ 

‘ Sold '? I’lioh I ma’am, hardly any. Tliere are 
not m.'iny people lumitics cno)igh to throw their 
monc.v into aii Imlian gold mine.’ 

‘ Saxby, s«*u .are the most obstinate, aggravating 
man J e\'cr iUd kiioAv. Look here ; Avill nut 
these figures convince you?’ 

‘ No, ma’am ; only make me more obstinate — 
nior(‘ aggravating still.’ 

‘ Then Avhat do tlies(‘ figures moan ? ’ 

‘ Mean, madam ? To trap spinster ladies with 
small incoim‘s, half-pay olheers, poor clergymen 
Avilh miserable livings — the avIkJIc lot of poor 
genteel people,, and those Avho like to dabble in 
iiiA'e.stineiits — people Avho can’t afford to lose, and 
peu]»le win can. Why, my dear madam, use 
your oAvii judgment. If there Averc u safe fifteen 

1 >er cent, there, the shares would be gone in one 
lonr, ami at a lieavy premium the next.’ 

‘Jlumph! said Aunt Sojdiia. ‘Of course you 
do all my jiephew’.s business?* 

’ V<‘P, niadrim ; it, all comes here.* 

‘ You know Avhat shares he holds ?’ 

‘ I think so. Of course, he may haA’‘c been to 
other brokers ; but he Avould not huA e tlone so 
Avithout good reason.’ 

‘ As far lis you can, then,’ said Aunt Sophia, 
‘ kee]> an eye ui)on what are sold, and I should 
like to be made acquainted AAuth any sales that 
may lake place.’ 

‘ Well, I’eally, my dear Mis.s Raleigh, such a 
proci^cding ’ 

‘Yes, yes, man ; I knoAV all about that ; but you 
knoAv to what a state he has Imhui reduced. I 

love him like a son, and I Now look here, 

Saxby ; I’m telling you this, because I think you 
are an honest man.* 

‘ Well, I hope I am, ma’am.* 

‘ Then look here ; I will speak out. I won’t 
mention any names ; but I am afraid that design- 
ing people are at work to get possession of some 
of his property, and I want it watched.* 

* Rather a serious charge, Miss Raleigh.* 

‘ Stuff and nonsense, man ! Not half serious 
enough. Just 1 ook at this prospectus for a moment 
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Tlifire arc boiiic fjood n.amcH to it. I ’ll talk about 
tliO'>ft other niattoi*s afterwards.’ 

Aunt Sophia fixed her double ghisses upon her 
nose, and stared through them upon the neat and 
dapper stoekbroker, who stared in return, and 
frowned, otherwise he would have laughed, for 
the spring of Aunt Sophia’s pince-nen was very 
strong, and its effect was to compress the organ 
upon which it rested, so that the ordinarily thin 
sharp point of the lady’s nose was turned into 
a sickly-looking bulb, that was, to say the least, 
grotesque. 

* Hall ! * said Mr Saxby, reatling quickly : 
‘Society for the Elevation of the Huiiian Race 
in large and (h-owded Towns ; ])atroiis, the Right 
Hon. — huin-ha-hum ; his Urace the — hum-ha-huni ; 
the Lord Bishop of — Imiii-ha-hum ; directors — hum- 

ha-hum ; M.P. — hum - Mr — hum ’ Mr Saxby’s 

voice grew less and less distinct, becoming at last 
a continuance of the sound expressed in letters 
by hum^ but he finished off sharply with : ‘ Secre- 
tary, Mr Arthur Braylc !— Well, ma’am, and what 
of this ? * 

‘What of it, Saxhy? Why, wouldn’t it he a 
most admirable thing to invest in a Society which 
will benefit my fedlow- creatures and bring in 
a large percentage as 'well ? ’ 

‘ Admirable, my dear madam,* said Saxby ; 
‘but you don’t quite exi>ress tluj rt'sult.* 

* What do you mean 1 * 

* Singular, niu’um, not plural, and no percent- 
agi!.’ 

‘ Now, look here, Saxby : I have come here 
on business, if you please, not to hear you diaeusH 
points of grammar. What do you mean by your 
singular and plural ? ’ 

‘I mean, my dear madam,* said Saxby, with 
a chuckle, ‘that this Society* — he Hipped the 
prospectus with his finger as he spoke — ‘would 
benefit one fellow-creature only, amt give no per- 
centag (3 at all. What is more, you would never 
see your money back.* 

‘Ho!* ejaculated Aunt Sophia. ‘And pray, 
who would be the fellow-creature 'i ’ 

‘Well, iiia*am, it is being rather hard upon a 
gentleman whom I have had the pleasure of 
meeting, and who is no doubt acting in the best 
of faith ; but the secretary is the only fellow- 
creature who will get anything out of that affair. 
He will of course take care that the office*, expenses 
are paid. He is an oflice expense. There will be 
nothing for a soul beside.* 

‘ Oh, this 18 prejudice, Mr Saxby.’ 

‘ Business prejudice, perliaps, ma’am ; but, to 
iny mind, this is only one of many Societies that 
ai*e constantly springing up like toadstools — that 
kind that comes up fair and white, looks very 
much like a good mushroom for a time, and 
then dissolves into a misty black inky fluid, and is 
gone.’ 

‘ It w prejudice,’ said Aunt Sojmia. 

‘Maybe, ma’am ; but there are nnmhcrs of 
silly ^Societies got up, such as appeal to weak 
sensitive people ; the secretary gets a few letters 
in the daily papers, and plenty of ladies like your- 
self subscribe their money, say, for the Suppression 
of Sunday Labour amongst Cabhorses, the Society 
for Dieting Destitute Dogs, and the Provident 
Home for Cats whose Patrons are out of Town. 
These, my dear madam, are exaggerations, but 
only slight ones, of many Societies got up by 


ingenious secretaries, who turn a bottle of ink, 
a ream of neatly headed note-paper, and some 
cleverly inonogramnied envelopes, into a comfort- 
able income.* 

‘That will do,* said Aunt Sophia shortly, ns 
she took off her pincc-nez and allowed the blood 
to resume its circulalion — ‘ that will do, Mr 
Saxby. — Then, you w'ill not buy the shares for 
me 1 * 

‘ No, ma’am — not a share. I should deserve to 
be kicked out of the Stock Exchange, if 1 did.* 

‘Very well, sir — very well, sir,’ said the lady, 
rising and tightening her lips. ‘That will do.’ 

‘ And now, as business is over, my dear madam, 
may I ask for the latest report concerning our 
friend Scarlett’s liealth?* 

‘ Ves, sir, you may,’ saiil Aunt Sophia shortly. 
‘ It is very bad. llis iicrvi* is completely gone.* 

‘All, but I hope it will return,* said Saxby. 
‘Patience, ma’am, patience. Wlien stocks in a 
good thing — mind, I say a good thing - are at 
their lowest, they take a turn, and become often 
enough better Ilian ev(*r. And — er — may 1 ask 
how — linw Miss Raleigh junior is?’ 

‘ No, sir ; you may not,’ said Aunt Sophia 
shortly. ‘ Cootl-moi ning ! ’ 

‘ Phe-ew ! AVluit an old she-dragon it is ! ’ 
said Mr Saxhy to himsell’ as the door closed upon 
Aunt Sojihia’s angular form. 

‘ I am j*ight !* said Aunt Sophia to herself as she 
got into the liansom cab that she had waiting. 
‘Here ! — lii !’ she cried, poking at the little trap- 
door in the roof uitli her jiarasol. ‘Waterhio 
Station.’ 

Then, ns the cab rattled along : ‘Arthur Prayle 
is a smooth-looking, smooth- tongued scoundrel ; 
T know he is, and I’ve a good mind to let him 
have a few hnndredp, so as to take off his mask. — 

1 1 won’t mistrust Saxby any more. He’s as honest 
I as the day, and 1 ’m glad I ’ve put him on his 
guard. But lie must be snubbed — very Inu’d, and 
1 must speak to Naomi. I do believe the hard, 
money-grubbing, fog-breathing creature thinks that 
he is in love ! * 

ClT\rTKrt XV.—JAJIES SCARLE'n’’R NERVES. 

‘Come, ohl fellow ; I think you are better now,’ 
said the doctor, as he look Scarlett’s arm and 
walked with liim down the garden. They had 
just been standing upon the lawn, where^ in a 
group, Mrs Scarlett, Lady Martlett, Naomi, and 
Aunt Sophia were witli Arthur Prayle. The 
doctor had been irritated, though he would not 
own it, by tlie cool, haughty indifference of Lady 
Martlett, and it had cost him an effort to tear 
his thoughts from his own affairs to the troubles 
of his friend ; but upon twice waking up to 
the fact that Scarhitt was growing excited, and 
that he had displayed a disposition to what the 
doctor called ‘break out,’ he suggested a stroll 
down the grounds. 

Scarlett eagerly agreed ; and after a solemn 
exchange of courtesies with Lady Martlett^ the 
doctor took his friend away. 

‘ Confound her 1 * muttered the doctor ; ‘ the 
others must have ■wondered whether I was going 
to hand her out for a minuet. 1 wish the woman 
would keep away.* 

They strolled about for some few minutes, and 
twice came to a halt ; but the first time, as- they 
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seated themselves in a couple of garden-chairs, 
the voice of Arthur Praylo came in a low deep 
murmur fi'om the lawn, as he was saying some- 
thing earnestly, and the doctor saw his patient’s 
eyes flash, and then, ns he watched him curiously, 
contract in an uhpleasjint way. 

‘ Prayle seems to be working very hard for you, 
old fellow.* 

‘Yes.* 

‘You trust him, I suppose, with all the settle- 
ment of your London allairs ‘i * 

‘ Yes : everything.* 

‘Thoroughly trustworthy fellow, of course?* 
‘Yes, yes, I tell you,* cried Scarlett angrily. 

‘ He is my cousin.* 

‘ Yes, of coui'se,’ said the doctor, ciuietl y noting 
every change in his friend the while. 

‘(k)me soim‘wliere else,* 6ai<l Scarlett, leaping 
up in an excited manner. ‘1 can’t hear to sit 
here.* 

‘All right — fill right,’ said the doctor cheerily. 

‘ Let ’s go down to the water-side.’ 

‘ No — no ! * exclaimed Scarlett, with a shudder. 

‘ C’oine to the rhododendrons.* 

‘lly all means. — Hut T say, old fellow, you 
must light down this weakness.* 

‘NVe-akness? What weakness ? Is it a weak- 
ness to ])rfirer one part of tlu*. garden to the 
other ? * 

‘ O no ; of course not. L(‘t ’s go down there.’ 
They strolled clown between two great banks 
of th‘* grand flowering shrubs, now rit h with the 
glossy gi\?i*n of their summer growth, uud sat 
down, when a ne-sv tiHUil)le assailed Scarlett, and 
he sprang up impatiently. * Tali ! ’ he exclaimed. 

‘ I can’t bear it.’ 

‘ Why, what ’s the matter now ? ’ 

‘Those blue-bottles buzzing about me like that ; 
just as if they expected T should soon lu* earrioii.’ 

‘ Pooh ! What an absurd idea ! Hut you are 
Avrong, old fellow^ as usual. I am the iiiori* 
fleshy subject, and Uu'y 'would be after me. Let’s 
go down yonder under the firs.’ 

‘ Why ? AVhat is there there, that you should 
choose that part?’ said Scarlett, wdth a quick 
susjncious glance. 

‘Fir-trees, shade, scats to sit dow’-n,’ said the 
doctor quietly. 

‘Yes, yea, of course ; that 'will do,’ said Scarlett 
hastily. ‘ Let ’s go there.* 

They strolled along a sun-burued path ; and the 
doctor had just made the remark that coiuiuence.s 
this chapter, when there 'W’’as a rustling noise 
among the shrubs, a whining yelp, and Scarlett’s 
favourite dog, a little 'u^hite fox-terrier, rushed 
out at them, to leap up at its master, barking 
with delight It came upon them so suddenly, 
that Scarlett uttemi a wild cry, caught at the 
doctor’s arm, screened himself behind his sturdy 
body, and stood there trembling like a leaf, 

‘ Why, it *s only Fitz ! ’ cried the doctor, 
smiling. 

* He startled me so — so sudden,’ panted Scarhdt 
‘ Drive the brute away.* 

‘ Ist ! Go home ; go back ! * cried the doctor ; 
and, as if understanding the state of affairs, and 
dejected an^ wretched at being treated like this, 
where he hod expected to be patted and caressed, 
the dog drooped his head and tail, looked wist- | 
fully up at his master, and slowly trotted away. I 
He turned at the end of the path, and locdced | 


back at them, as if half exjjecting to be recalled, 
and then went on out of sight. 

‘I ’ll sell that dog, Jaitk ; he’s grow’ing vicious,’ 
said Scarlett, speaking in an excited tone. ‘I’ve 
watched him a good deal lately. ^V’hat are the 
first signs of hydrophobia ? * 

‘ Hydro- phobia ? ’ said the doctor smiling — 
‘ water-hating ; hut 1 have never studied the 
diseases of dogs — only sad dogs,’ 

‘I wdsh you would not be so ilifq)aut. Jack. 
I ’m sure that dog is going mad. Hi; hates w'ater 
now.* 

‘Don’t agree with you, old fellow,’ said the 
doctor, throwing himself upon a great rustic seat 
beneath some ]>ines ; ‘the dog was quite 'wet, and 
I saw him, an hour ago, j)la.''iiing about after the 
i*ats.* 

‘Ah, but In' avoids it sometimes. I have a 
horror of mad dogs.’ 

I • Scarlett R(‘ttli*il himself down in Ihe scat in a 
! moody, excitable way, looking uni asily i*ound ; 
j and Ihe doctor offered him a cigar, which he took 
; and lit, Scales also ligliting one, and the friends 
, sat smoking in the delicious pinc-scented shade. 

‘ I wisli that woman would not be so fond of 
I coming over hen*,’ said Scarlett suddenly. 

‘ Wliat woman i * 

‘That Lady JMartlett. CJoarsi*, masculine, horsy 
creature. She is sjioiling Kate.’ 

The doctor’s countenance, grew lowering, and 
there was a led spot on either cheek, but he only 
said ipiietly : ‘Think so I* 

I ‘Yes. 1 shall put a stop to the intimacy. I’m 
nut going to have iny home-life spoiled. Her 
coming makes me nervous.’ 

‘ Does it ? ’ said thii doctor cheerfully. ‘ 1 ’ll 
soon put that right for you.’ 

‘How?’ said Scarlett suspiciously. 

‘You shall have a shower-bath every nioniing, 
old fellow.* 

j ‘Water? ah !’ Tlii^ poor fellow shuddered, and 
started up. ‘Here, let’s have a stroll down by 
j the meadow-side,’ 

' ‘All right!* cried the doctor with alacrity, 

j ‘ What a glorious day it is ! ’ 

I ‘Glorious? Ah, yes. Not breeze enough, 

' though. Now, let s get hack to the lawn.* 

‘ As you like, old fellow ; but I don’t think 
Ijady Martlett has gone.* 

‘Why, what a dislike you seem to have taken 
to Lady Martlett, Juek 1* 

‘ Well, you know what a woman-hater 1 am.’ 

‘Yes, of course. J jet’s go on down by the 

meadow. Perlians it will he. best.’ 

I They strolled iiown a green patli separated from 
I the meadow, where the cows were ])lacidly grazing 
; by an iron fence ; and as they u cut slowly on, 

; two of the soft, mousy-coloured creatures came 
' slowly from the middle of the field, blinking tlmir 
eyes to get rid of the clustering black flies, and 
giving a pendulum-like swing to their long toils. 
They timed their approach so accurately, that as 
the doctor and hi.s ])atieiit reached the corner, they 
were there, with their heads stretched over the 
railings, ready for the caress and scrap of oilcake 
which they expected to receive. 

Scarlett’s attention was so taken up by bis 
thoughts, that he came upon the two patient 


animals auiie suddenly, stopping as if paralysed, 
I and trembling like one afflicted with the palsy. 
I He did not speak, but stood staring, fascinated 
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aa it were by the great soft eyes gazing at liiiu ; 
but he stretched out one liand slowly and 
cautiously behind him, feeling about for his 
friend, till Scales placed his hand within it, and 
then the poor fellow clasped the fingers "with 
a sob of relief, shuddering us he tore himself 
away from the inoflensive beasts, and suflering 
himself to be led back to the seat they had 
quitted, where he sank down shivering, and 
covered his face with liis hands, sobbing like 
a child. 

The doctor sat gazing at him gravely, thinking 
it better to let him give free vent to his emotion ; 
but, 08 it grew more and more intense, he laid 
his hand upon his friend’s shoulder, saying 
nothing, but firmly pressing it ; the etfect of which 
■was to c make Scarlett snatch at his hand and 
grasp it passionately, as he panted out in a voice 
choke«l with sobs : ‘It’s a judgment on me, Jack. 
I’ve been living here in wealth and idleness, 
thinking of nothing but self and my own enjoy- 
ment. I have not had a thouglit of anything 
but pleasure, and I felt so strong and well, that 
it did not seem possible for a cloud to come across 
my life. Now, look at me ! One stroke, and 
I have been taught what a poor frail Ijelpless 
'worm I am. .lack. Jack ! my nerve is gone. 1 
hate evei*ythiiig. 1 niistmst every one, even my 
poor wile, and I see danger everywhere. I 
daren’t stir a step. You pretend not to see it ; 
but you are always reading me. Jack, old man, 
I’m afraid of you sometimes, but 1 do believe 
in and trust you. 1 ’ll obey you ; I ’ll do every- 
thing you want, even if it kills me with fear. 
I will — 1 will indeed ; but, for (clod’s sake, don’t 
let them take me away, llon’t leave me. Don’t 
trust anybody. Don’t get any other advice. (»o 
by your own judgment, old fellow, and no matter 
wliat I say or do, don’t hit me drive yon away. 
You are the only one I can trust.’ 

‘ My dear Scarlett, be calm.’ 

‘ I can’t — I can’t ! ’ cried the aillictud one 

f as=4ionately, ‘ knowing what T do — knowing what 
am ; but I will — 1 will try so — so hard.’ . 

‘ Of course ; and you ’ll succeicd.’ 

‘ No — no I I ’in getting worse — mueli worse, ' 
and I can see what everybody tliinks. Kate 
sees it, and has turned from me in liorror. You 
see it ; I can read it in your eyes. You wouhln’t 
say so, but you know it ns well as can be. Tell 
me ; isn’t it true ? * 

‘What, that the shock of that half-dro\vning 
has upset your nerves, so that you are weak, an<l 
have developed a temper that -would try an angel ? 
Yes ; that’s true enough.’ 

* No — no ! I mean the other — that horror — 
that dreadful thought that makes me lie and 
shudder, and ask myself wdiether T hod not 

better ’ lie stopped short and crouched away 

in the comer of tiie scat, his face ghastly, his 
eyes wild and staring, till the doctor spoke in 
a firai imperious voice, that made him reply, as 
it were, in spite of himself. 

‘Better what?’ 

‘End it all, and be at rest’ 

‘Why?’ said the doctor, bending towards him 
OB if about to drag forth an answer. 

‘ Because * 

‘Well? Speak. I know what you are going 
to say, but sp^ out’ 

‘ Because,’ said Scarlett, in a low, hoarse 


whisper, as if he dreaded that the very breeze 
might boar away his confession — ‘I know it — I 
feel it — I can tell as w'ell as can be, without 
something always seeming to whisper it in my 
ears — 1 am going mad ! * He covered his face with 
his hands, and sank lower in his seat, panting 
heavily, and his breath coining and going each 
minute in a piteous sigh ; while, after watching 
him intently for a few moments, the doctor rose 
and stood by his side. 

{Tu he concluded next month.) 


THE VOLCANIC ERUPTION IN THE 
ISJiAND OF KRAKATAO. 

Ratavlv, Java, May 28, 1883. 
Wk, in this quiet corner of the far East, have 
bcldom much to vary the ‘even tenor’ of our way. 
During the past week, however, we have had 
ample occasion for ex.citement, albeit though not 
of a very pleasurable nature, in consequence of 
a violent and unexpected volcanic outbreak in 
our neighbourbood. 

Java, as most of your readers arc doubtless 
aware, is a pi'rfect liotbed of brftli extinct and 
dormant volc.inoes. Of the latter, I believe there 
are no less than twenty-seven in the island ; but 
their activity has during some years past been 
confined merely to emissions of smoke, unaccom- 
panied by any volcanic upheaval of magnitude. 
In 1879, the Oedeh, a volcanic mountain about 
ten iliousand six hundred feet high, and distant 
about seventy miles hence, warned us of its latent 
strength by premonitory rumblings and smoking, 
followed a lew nights later by a severe shock 
of earthquake, which laid in ruins the town of 
Tjandjoer, situated at the foot of the mountain, 
and was so severely felt ' here that people in 
Batavia were simt flying out of their houses at 
midnight, under tlie impression that their dwell- 
ings were about to fall about their cars. Since 
then,' however, till a few days ago, we have 
enjoyed comparative immunity from volcanic 
disturbances. 

On tiic morning of Sunday, the 20tli instant, 
at about eleven o’clock, wo were surprised to 
hear, apparently a long way off at sea, the 
sound as of heavy cannonading. Shortly after, 
it seemed as if a brisk naval engagement were 
going on in the roadstead, broadsides being 
exchanged with a vengeance. Curiosity, of course, 
was aroused as to the cause of the sounds, especi- 
ally when it became known that there had been 
no firing either in the Roads of Batavia or in 
the neighbourhood. Towards the afternoon the 
cannonading ceased, but was succeeded by low and 
muttered rumblings at intervals. * These pheno- 
mena seemed to be the precursors of an earth- 
quake, and we were fully prepared, therefore, 
mr a repetition of our experiences of 3879. At 
midnight the distant mutterings changed with 
stoi'tling suddenness to loud reports, as of eightjr- 
ton guns dischaiged at intervals somewhere in 
the south-west. The vibration of the air conse- 
quent on those reports was so greats that doors 
and window-frames rattled and Siook as though 
in a storm. 

As these extraordinary sounds continued during 
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Monday, though in a modified degree, it became 
evident that violent volcanic action was going on 
not far from our neiglibourhood, and messages 
were sent by the government here to various 
residents in West Java and South Sumatra, in 
order to ascerttiin what volcano it was that had 
suddenly burst into activity. Up till Monday 
evening we were quite in the dark as to the 
cause of the disturbance, though there were 
various rumours alloat Jis to its origin. One 
report stated that the Karang mountain in 
Bantam, some eighty miles hence, had burst into 
activity, and that a shower of stones had been 
discharged from its crater, destroying the drmo 
or \illagc of I’aineglang, lying at the foot of 
tlie mountain. Another rei)ort liad it that the 
noises we heard proc(‘eded from the crater of the i 
Merapi, in South Sumatra. As usual in such cases, | 
the natives formed absurd, though iVecjueiitly 
amusing, ideas as to the reason of tlie 60 un<ls 
tliey had been hearing. It w'jis gravely set forth 
by one, that two demons were engaged in deadly 
aifray in the bowels of the earth. Another had 
it that Allah was rej)roviiig the Dutch govern- 
mtiiit for t])eii* wickedness in squeezing, us they 
have been doing of late, the Inst farthing out of 
tliis island. VNHiile a third and still more 
imaginative individual, who had lieard of the 
reverses lately sustaineil by the J.)Utch in Acheen, 
gave it out that the loud noises were hut the 
ecdioes of the Achiiiese war. The Hadjis im- 
provetl the occasion by proclaiming amalf that is, 
the end of the world. 

By Monday night all was again still ; but, about 
:i.30 A.M. oil Tiiesda)', we were aroused from our 
^lumbers by the prolonged roar as of artillery of 
enormous calibre at our very doors. The ground 
trembled and vibrated, liouses seem(jd to be sliaken 
to their foundations, and in some cases the vibration 
was so severe, tliat mirrors and pictures liaiiging 
on the walls were thrown down and broken. Doors 
shook and rattled as if in a giant’s grasp, and 
many of us were awakened by tlie violent shaking 
of our beds and rattling of fm’iiiturc. When day 
broke, a vast column of smoke was seen rising 
into the air in the south-west. During the day, 
news reached iia that this proceeded Irom a 
volcano which had suddenly burst out on the 
small island of Krakatao, situated in the Straits 
of Sunda, and about a hundred ^ud twenty miles 
distant from us. The eruption was reported to he 
a very severe one, the sea for miles round being 
covered Muth floating ashes and pumice-stone. 
Large stones and lava bad also been thrown up, 
and the atmosphere for a great distance round was 
charged with dense clouds of smoke. On Wednes- 
day, several vessels and steamers which had 
passed through the Straits of Sunda, anived at 
our port and corroborated the news we had heard 
the previous day. One of these steamers, the 
Conradf had been delayed for six hours in conse- 
quence of liaving hud to steam through a floating 
^oal of ashes and pumice-stone a m^trc and a half 
deep, experiencing the while a shower of fine 
ashes which covered the deck of the vessel with 
a layer an inch and a half in depth. 

AS 1 have already said, a volcanic eruption in 
the island of Krakatao — though it was known to 
contain a mountain two thousand six hundred 
feet high, which had been the crater of a volcano 
in times post — ^was quite nnlooked for, as the 


last eruption of this volcano of which there is any 
record took place in the year 1680. There was 
good reason, therefore, for believing that the 
volcano had become extinct. 

By Thursday the 524th instant the eruptions 
decreased in force, imd two (lavs later, the 
Directors of tlie Netheihiiids* India Steamship 
Company enterprisingly despatched one of their 
steamers to Krakatao, in ordt‘r to give those who 
wished it an opportunitj' of viewing the wild scene. 

1 had the good fortune to form one of the party 
on board, to which the British colony in Batavia 
contributed a strong coiitingiiiit. We steamed 
out of the haibour at about five o’clock on 
Saturday evening, and on rounding St Nicholas 
Point about midnight, afbir a beautiful moonlight 
sai^ came in view of the volcano of Krakatao, 
whose crater, tliough still far distant, could dis- 
tinctly he seen vomiting fin‘th sheets of flame from 
amid a dense 2 >all of snioke, which seemed to veil 
the a]>])roaL*h to a gate of Avernus. At about 
three o’clock on iSiiiiday morning, we were within 
a few miles of Ki*akatao, and sle(’p was forgotten 
in the interest with which wc viewed tlie mag- 
iiiliceiiL A'oleanic illumination wliich lit up the sea 
for miles around. When the sun rose, we beheld 

A hill not far, whose crisly top 
Iklclied file and rolling smoke ; tlie rest entire 
Shone with a glo.ssy scurf — undoubted sign 
Tl’liat in his womb was bid metallic ore, 

TIio work of Hulplmr, 

The island of Krakatao, on the windward side 
of which we anchored (about thi’ee miles from 
I shore), seemed, as fur as we could judge, to be 
I about ten miles in circumference. It was quite 
I impossible cither to approach or to view the 
leeward side of the island, owing to llie dense 
and almost ]>ali>abJe cloud of ashes and smoke by 
which it was enshrouded. Towards the cast of 
the island rose a steep mountain, two thousand 
six hundred feet in height ; and at its base there 
bad evidently been a valley or d(>preS8iou of the 
ground which had separated the inountain from 
a group of small hills. It was in this valley, 
which, when we viewed it, -was almost filled with 
lava, that the volcano had hurst forth. One 
part of the island to'vards tlie w^est seemed to 
forbid approach, as a reef, appaiently formed 
recently by volcanic action, run a long way out 
into ibe sea. From this part of Krakatao, 
forbidding-looking cliffs of apparently grayish 
stone rose up from the w^ater’s ecfgp. These cliffs, 
however, when glasses were brought to bear on 
them, turned out to be huge boulders of pumice- 
stone w’liich had apparently been cast up from 
the crater. A broad causewayed street appeared 
to l(3ad down from the volcano to the sea through 
a ravine between two hills. This, on closer 
inspection, was found to be a broad stream of 
lava black as coal. I 

Shortly after breakfast a party of us landed 
on an exploring expedition. It is scarcely 
possible for me to give an adequate descriptioii 
of the wild though grand picture of desolation 
which we beheld. The scene was one which 
Dor6 would have revelled in. The island on 
which we stood had been, before the eruption 
of its volcano, a small tropical paradise rich in 
forest foliage and vegetation. Now, however, not 
a leaf nor twig nor blade of grass was to be seen. 


I 
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The beach clown to high-water mark was three 
feet deep in piunice-stonc and fine ashes, which 
seemed to cover everything os far as the eye 
could reach. To our right stretched what 
appeared on first sight to be a green grassy 
knoll, but which on closer examination ]>rovcd 
to be but a mound thickly coated with sulphur. 
Blackened trunks of trees completely barked 
were to be seem in all directions, and but served 
to complete the picture of ilesolatioii. The ruin 
was not alone confined to Krakatao. A smaller 
island, separated from it by a strait about two 
miles wi(ie, was also completely devastated and 
waste. 

Slowly and with difii cully we toih'd up the 
bill leading to the crater, through heated ash 
reaching in many places above our knees. . A 
cloud of fine suljdiur and ash, beating on our fares 
as we made the ascent, seemed to penetrate every 

E ore of our bodies ; while a tro])ieal sun, glaring 
ercoly down on our hejuls, made us feel as if 
wo were being shrivelled up ‘ like a parch(*d 
scroll.’ 

After gaining the summit of the hill, we paused 
for a few minutes to take a view of the smoking 
natural caldron bencatli iis, and then descended 
to the edge of the crah'r, or rather, 1 sliouKl say, 
as near thereto as the rain of a^.hes and .sulphur 
would penult us to advance. The sceiK', which 
met our view was wjiird to a degj'ee. We stood 
on a plain thickly crusted with sulphur ci-ystals, 
which sparkled and glittered iii the sunlight. 
To our right a causew.ay of lava treude<l away 
towards a valley shrouded by a veil of sulidiuroiis 
vapoui*. In this direction it was impossible to 
advance, but lurid bursts of flnine, which lit ui> 
the nlacc with strange wihlne.ss at intervals, gave 
ns glimpses of a scene which one could almost 
imagine to be the portal of the S’alley of the 
shallow of death.’ To our left overhead rose 
the peak of Krakatao, clothed only a few days 
before with dense forest and luxuriant vegeta- 
tion, but now scathed and d(*soJ.'ite from base to 
summit. Beliind stretched a miniature Sahara, 
whose dazzling whiteness was relieved here and 
there by a Idackened stump of a tree. The 
ground all arouml us was pierced by numerous 
lissures, tlirougli which issued smoke, accom- 
panied by jets of llanic ; while in front a dense 
cloud of smoke and ashes, -Nvliich evtni the noonday 
rays of a tropical sun failed to penetrate, hid 
the mouth of the crater from our view. The 
ground trembled beneath our feet, and every now 
and then a rain of small stones, accompanied by 
bui'sts of llame, was discharged from the volcano 
with a loud report like a cannon shot. 

It can be easily imagined th.'it but a short 
stay in such warm (piarteivs wa.s not only desirable 
but also advisable, as the ground on which we 
stood was literally scorching. The hill was 
descended in a more expeditiuus 'inaiiner than it 
had been scaled, and we were not sorry to 
exchange sulpliuric fumes for the pure air of 
the sea. On Sunday evening we shaped our 
homeward course, and arrived at Batavia early 
the following morning, having had an altogether 
successful and interesting expedition. 

[At the time our correspondent wrote, he does 
not seem to have been aware of the great loss of 
life occasioned by the catosti’ophe. Later accounts 


place that loss at not less than thirt}'' thousand 
persons ; and it is stated that the island of 
Krakatao has, since the period of the outbreak, 
quite di-sappeured. — E d.] 

THE BLATCIIFORl) BEQUEST. 

IN FOUR CIIArXERS.— CONCLUSION. 

It was several months before the agent returned 
from America. Ho bad been ordered to spare 
neither time nor money, and had kept his 
inslruetious to the hd-ter, hut with little result 
j as yet. Having, after some trouble, ascertained 
I that the man who was sliot, .as described by Mr 
Dunn, passed under the name of Winslow, be 
went to work to trace him hack. It was a difficult 
task, but it would have been even more so bad 
m)t the so-called Winslow, by sundry villainous 
acts, left his memory gri‘en in the minds of some 
he. Jiad come in contact with. It will doubtless 
S(*em as though the search was begun at the 
wrong end ; but, years ago, the other way had 
failetl. From the time when he quarrelled 
iiTcvoeably with his inolh(‘r, Blatchfonl could 
be traced a certain distance ; then he disappeared. 
At last the agent returnecl. By the merest chance, 
he had Ibiiiid a man who had saihid IVom 
Liverpool in the same boat that cai'rie.d Blateliford 
or Winslow, lit*, liki‘ otliers, Iiad reasons of 
his owm for remembering liiiii. So this was the 
rt*sult of the impiiry : Blatchfont sailed from 
Liverpool at a ceitain date, under the name of 
Winslow. After a short but di,scrediiable career 
in various cities in North and South America, 
he lia<l met his fate as described. Nothing was 
known about his wife. 

rntlibort heard the agent’s ri*])ort. 

‘Wh* had hetUa- advertise for Mrs IVinslow,’ 
that geiitlemaii suggesteil. 

Outhbert coiisiilered. ‘No[ yet,’ lu* said. ‘Go 
down to Idverpool, and try and trace back from 
there. lie was a saloon passt'uger, you say. Most 
likely, he stayed at a good hotel. A list of the 
guests may show where he came from, as he 
aj)])ears to have been coutented with one alia.s. 
(.lo down and see what you can do ; but don’t 
write me or come, to me until you tliink the case 
liopeless, or until you have learnt all.’ 

The agent went his way ; and Cutlibcrt knew 
that the time was drawing near when the old 
battle mu.st he re.fought. He strove to dismiss 
the matter from his mind ; but, do what he 
would, it was always with him. The sacrifice 
now wouM he so tremendous. Even if all went 
w'cll with his party, and he had office, what 
good could be expected of a statesman who lias 
only the emoluments of his place to depend upon ? 
He must degenerate — must sooner or later become 
a place-seeker, when office was a matter of life 
and death to those lie loved best in the world. 
No ; if he gave up — as he was by his own code 
of honour bound to give up — Mrs Blatcbford’s 
wealth, farewell to public life. All that would 
be over. And with these thoughts always with 
him, dreading that each post would bring him 
news of the missing people, despite himself, the 
man’s manner changed. He grew moody, pre- 
occupied, and silent ; even the smile with which 
he greeted his wife and children was different — 
so different, that fur the fii'st time since she had 
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been married, Maiion Wrey felt iinliaiipy and full 
of strange fears. 

It was about a niontli after her husband’s last 
interview with the eoiifidenlial agent, that Marion 
sat alone. Cutlibcrt had gone to the north of 
England to speak at an important meeting, held 
tliat night in a large town, one of the strongholds 
of his antagonists. Although — the Wreys being 
now people of some note — Marion had half-a-dozen 
invitations for this particular evening, she pre- 
ferred spending it at home and alone. She sat 
thinking of many things, past and pre.eent, but 
most ol all of Cuthbert’s changed manner of late. 
It had for some time been a source of great 
uneasiness to her. He did not complain or show 
any sign of illness ; ho was sanguine as to the 
outcome of public affairs ; his amhition was lUit 
so high as to iiisuiv disappointment. AVhat, then, 
had changed him — chang<.‘d his way of s]»eaking, 
changed his smile? (\»uld it be, she tlmught, 
with the (|uick suspicion of a loving woman, 
that his aflectioii for her was Availing i Hid he 
at last begin to tliiuk that, in marrying one so 
h)wly as herself, he had thrown a chance away? 
But such thoughts were but pa-sing ones. He bad 
given lull* too many proofs of the endurance of 
his love to permit her <o haibonr such uiiwortliy 
doubts. Yet th(‘ sighed, and j)i*ayed that what- 
ever Aveighed ii])oii her luisband’s mind might 
he remoAed, or that he Avonhl let her share the 
burden. After a A\diile she ros(‘. and rang the 
bell. ‘Bring me to-night’s letters,’ she said. 

Cuthhert ki'pt no sceretaiy. He AA*as an 
energetic man, equal to any amount of Avork ; 
but Avliilst the House Avas sitting, his corre- 
spondence Avas so voluminous tJiat, recently, his 
wife opened many of his letters and sorted ilHun 
aecording to the importance they bore, lu this 
AA^ay she saAvd him miicli time. 

There Avas a goodly pile lo-iiiglii. She opened 
and examined each letter in turii’— all save one 
or tAVo Avhich she laid aside untouched, knowing, 
from the initials on the ciiveloi»es, tliat they 
contained political matter so Aveighty, that slic 
must not be the first to rend it. Presently she 
came U])on a thick packet, scaled and regisU*red. 
It bore the TaATipool post-mark, and Avas marked 
‘Private’ — hnt so A\'as every second envelope. 
AVithout hesitation she broke the cover and drcAV 
the letter out, leaving the other jiapers Avliich 
accompanied it behind. ‘A begging petition Avitli 
testimonials,* she saitl as she, opened the letter, 
preparing to take a hasty glance at its contents. 
As she unfoldeil the paper, a small bright object 
dropped from it on to her lap. It Aviis a gold 
cross, one arm of which Avas broken off. Slie 
took it in her hand, looked at it for a moment, 
and then started as if a snake had bitten her. 
With the trinket still in lier hand, she turned 
to the letter, and her face grew paler Avitli every 
line she read. 

The missive was short ; its meaning must have 
been plain, as Marion had no need to roperusc it. 
As she read the last word, she let both letter and 
trinket fall, tlieii, nttering a Ioav cry of pain, 
placed her hands upon her eyes. ‘ 0 my darling ! * 
she moaned, ‘and this the reason — this Avhy you 
httA’e changed so, lately ! My love, I may huA^e 
deserved it, but not like this !* So she sorroAved 
for a finie, then her mood changed. She rose, 
and dashing her tears UAA'ay, paced the room like 


a queen. ‘ If an angel had told me this,. I would 
have laughed him to scorn ! After so many years 
— so many happy years ! Ciithbert, Cuthbert ! 
why did you do it? Hoav could you do it? It 
was your right to know. Had you wished it, I 
Avoiild have told you— told you freely, in spite 
of your prf»mise. But oh ! to leani it like this, 
through a hii ed p])y ! ’ Tlicu her proud bearing 
forsook her, and the hot tears sprang forth again. 
But at bust she givAv composed ; but there Avas a 
Avorld of SAvect legri't in the Avords she addressed 
j to her absent bu^baml : ‘Yes, you will still loA’e 
me, ami I shall forgive even this. But never, 
ncAvr again shall Ave he the saiiui to each oilier — 
never quite the same, CuthlxTt ! ’ 

She Jfjoked at the contents of the packet. Tavo 
or three l(*.tters in a Avoman’s hand Avri ting — one 
wi‘ll knoAVii to her — Avhicli gave her the feeling 
as of ghosts rising from the past. She replaced 
everytliiug in the cover, and locking it away, sat 
late into the night, thinking uml thinking — 
longing for the morrow to end her suspense. 

’file next day, (\ithbert returned just in time 
to greet her for a moment before he AA'ent <loAvn 
to lh(! House. He had a question on the notice 
paper, one that, he km‘AV, Avouhl stick like a 
barbed aiTOAv into the Home Secretary’s Avell- 
seasmicd flank. He was in better spirits than 
usual. 

‘ We. shall smile them liip and thigh I* he cried. 
‘Inside their own fortresses Ave, shall slay them ! — 
Afy darling, how ill you look. AVliat is the 
matter i ’ 

♦ I have passtal a had night,’ she faltered. She 
coiihl not rcpri)ach liim at tliat moment. She 
eould not understand Avhy, Avith that letter 
Availing for him, his voice should express such 
unmist akahle anxiety and solicitude. 

‘Lie doAvn, (li*,are.-t,’ he said, ‘and rest till I 
come home. I shall be back to dinner.* 

He kissed her, and Aveiit to St Stephen’s. 
Excc])! for the fear as to Avhat m‘AA^s any post 
might bring him from his detective, he avus very 
joyous. Every paper had a leader oii the speeches 
of last night, and his spciech had been an 
important and favourably criticised one. 

He AA’as in good si^irits Avhen he came home to 
dinner. His bout with the Home Secretary had 
siicceotleil to a marvel. His manner to Marion, 
AAdio still looked Avorn and Aveary, had never been 
more affectionate. She felt bewildered. 

Dinner over, he must go to his duties again. 
She could not let the niomeiit puss. She placed 
herself in a Ioav chair near him — her favourite 
.seat. ‘Must you go to the House to-night, 
Cuthbert ? * 

‘I don’t know about “must.’* I ought to, 
allhougli there Avill bn no division of importance. 

If you feel ill, my darling, I Avill stay Avith you.* 
He kissed her so lovingly, that she knew it could 
be no pretence, and 'wondered iiiore and more. 
‘Hoav cold your lips are,’ he said. ‘Yes ; 1 will 
stay Avith you to-night.* 

She thanked him, but Avaited a Avhile, as in * 
deep thought, before she spoke again. ‘Cuthbert,* 
she said, sAveetly but graA’ely, ‘may I tell you a 
little tale of i-eal life?* 

He looked at her, and felt sure there avus some 
grave meaning in her ix-quest. ‘By all means,* 
ho said. 

Calm as she forced herself to be, her heart 
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beat and her hand trcanblcd as she drew out the 
little broken gold cross and placed it in his hand. 
He looked at it and then at her inquiringly. 

‘That was given me, years ago/ she said with 
an cftort, ‘by the man who was my husband, or 
who I fancied was my husband.* 

Ciithbcrt started. ‘Wait a moment, Marion. 
I did not ask for this. 1 do not want it But if 
you wish to tell me, toll me with your hand in 
mine ; for I swear whatever you may choose to 
let me know shall make no diflerence between us.’ 
His voice was passionate as when he first pleaded 
for her love. 

She did not understand. She looked at liiiu 
almost dreamily, but did not ])hice her hand 
ill his. ‘No, Cuthbert. It may be I shall have 
a question to ask you. ijet me tell it my 6wn 
way.* 

lie saw she was quite serious, so listened with 
growing fear. 

‘I wiis but a girl,’ she said, very quietly and 
with her eyes cast down — ‘a girl of twenty. 
He told me he loved me. He was young, ami, 
I biilieved, would change his manner of life for 
my sake. I married him. For a few months I 
was happy ; then I fouml him as he rtjally was — 
a false liar, a coward, a swindler. When years 
afterwards he told me I was not even his wife — 
that even in that he had deceived me, I think, 
in spite of the shame, my heart leapt for joy. 
He could claim me no more. — Did 1 wrong you, 
my Cuthbert, hy marrying youl I was only 
sinned against. My silence must have made you 
think it even worse than this. — Now, 1 will give 
you your letter.’ 

Cuthbert was very grave. ‘Why do you tell 
me this, Marion ? I was of cour/^e bound to 
guess at something of the kind. Wliy tell me 
now ? I never asked ; 1 never wished to 
know.* 

He had not noticed her mention of the letter, 
nor would he have known what slie meant by it. 
She di-ew it from her breast. ‘My husband,’ she 
said sadly, as she handed it to him, ‘we can 
never be quite as we were before you did this 
thing. If you doubted, why not have asked me ? 
Why not have asked Mr Mayne? I will not 
reproach you, but you have degraded both me and 
yourself.* 

He took the letter in stupid astonishment. 
That he and Marion were at cross-purposes, that 
she was under some delusion, was evident. What 
it was he could only learn from reading the letter, 
so, without another word, he read : 

Dear Sir — I would have seen you, but am 
ordered away on an affair of great importance. 
1 do not neglect your interests in going. A child 
might now follow the clue. Winslow and his 

wife Hved for some time at D . He left her — 

deserted her, probably, when he sailed for the 

States. She lived on at D for a while, trying 

to make an income by keeping a small school. 
Then she fell seriously ill, and at last was taken 
away by a gentleman, whose name my informant 
forgets, but who was rector of St Winifred’s, a 
church on the outskirts of London. This should 
be ample for your purpose ; but 1 inclose some 
letters, and a trinket left behind her, when she 
quitted tlie house at which she lodged. 

M he ffuished the letter and read the signature 


of his confidential agent, Cuthbert’s head felt in 
a whirl. It was some little time before he could 
see the connection between his wife’s grief and 
this letter which brought the dreaded moment 
close to hand. His first thouglit was that Marion 
was troubled hy his having (joncealed the matter 
from her. He glanced at the letter once more, 
and this time the mention of St Winifred’s arrested 
his attention. The whole truth come to him like • 
a flash of lightning. Astonishment no longer 
expressed his state. lie stared at his wife. She 
.stood with lier eyes cast down, her beautiful face 
pale and sad, and with tears slowly running down 
her cheeks. 

‘ But the child ! * gasped Cuthbert — ‘ your 
child ! * 

Still ignorant of the truth, she looked at him 
with rej)roii(*hful eyes. Why should he wish to 
probe every old wound ? 

‘ I’oor little baby ! ’ she said — ‘poor little boy ! 
The only thing in all that lime I can look back 
to with a happy thought — the only gleam of 
suiishiuo in my life. But he died, Ciitlxbert — died 
before 1 wrote to my old friend Mrs Mayue, 
begging her to come and save me from starvation 
or worse. Then it was I said I will have no 
past.* 

(hitlibcrt rose and chisped his wife to his heart. 
Had she wished to resist, those strong loving arms • 
of his would have made resistance useless. 

‘ Marion, my wife, my dailing ! * he cried, 
‘can you not understand I have been sending 
across the world to find traces of the widow and 
son of llalph Blatchfoi*<l, to whom, if I could have 
done what was right, 1 must have given up nearly 
every farthing of the wealth we enjoy ; and from 
this letter T learn that llalph Blatchford was the 
man who married you unaer the assumed name 
of Winslow ! Marion, if you understood what this 
mcaTiH to me, to you, to the children, you would 
be hapyiier than ever you have been before ! ’ 

Marion understood. She laughed a half-delirious 
hut entirely happy laugh ; her hand stole into 
her husband’s, and the whole question of the 
Bhitchfoid bequest was ended, and at rest for 


THE MONTH: 

SCIENCE AND ABTa 

The recent outbreak of typhoid fever in the 
north of London has led to an inquiry on tlie 
part of the parish authorities, and a most careful 
and exhaustive Report by their medical officer. 
With great zeal, this gentleman has traced as far 
as he can each case of disease to its source, with 
the alarming result of findi^ that a mUkshop 
is reBjionsible for its spread. Tracing the milk to 
its source of supply — a farm about twenty miles 
from the Metropolis — ^he there found conditions 
cnisting which would readily account for the 
spread of the complaint through the medium of 
the milk. It was at one time thought that the 
only danger of contaminating ^ilk was in the 
nso of impure water for washing out the milk- 
cans ; but since the rapid development of what 
is known as the Germ theory of disease, it is 
now acknowledged that the milk can bo rendered 
unfit for use, if the cow which supplies it has had 
access to foul drinking-water. 
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The question of the necessity of pure water for 
cattle has recently been the subject of much 
published correspondence ; and any one who has 
had the opportunity of visiting the various farms 
in some of the English counties will acknowledge 
that it is high time something were done. Many 
of these farmyards are absolutely reeking witli 
filth, the liquid portion of Avhich slowly drains 
into adjacent ponds from which the cattle drink. 
Examined under the microscope, this black and 
odorous liquid will affor<l evidence of abundance 
of life. A well-known niicrtiscopist says : ‘ 1 
1 ‘xaniined numerous specimens of the water of 
the farms and also the milk of the cows, and 
almost invariably disi’overed in both the same 
sfiecies of hacteriaJ He goes on to say that the 
wile of a farm-labourer suffering from a low form 
of fever W'as giving her child its natural nourish- 
ment, which also, under the microscope, revealed 
tile presence of the same species of bacteria. It 
biicoines more and more apparent that cleanliness, 
if not next to godliness, is a duty we owe not 
only to oiirstdves but still more to our neigh- 
bours. 

At Canterbury, some interest iiig Tloman remains 
have recently been unearthed, consisting of a tes- 
selated pavement, similar in cliarutrter to those 
found iu Roman villas in other poi-ts of the 
country. Near the old city moot, several skele- 
tons were found, together with Roman urns of a 
fine red ware, coins, rings, braceh'ts, and a iiortioii 
of a decorated bowl bearing iu relief the image t)f 
a Roman soldier. 

Antiquities of a somewhat rougher nature exist 
in plenty, as many of our rtaidcrs are aware, in 
the Aran Islands, on the "U'est coast of Ireland. 
Many of these ancient structures consist of for- 
tresses or duns, and are supposed to bo between 
two and three thousand years old. A recent 
visitor calls attention to the rapid destruction 
which is going on among tlicse interesting relics 
of a bygone day. lie says tliat I’abbits have made 
their home between the mortarless stones, and 
that the lads of the adjacent villages, in their 
eager hunt after bunny, will often pull down 
many yards of wall. VVe call attention to this 
wanton destruction in order to second the efforts 
which will doubtless be made to stop it. 

The Tuileries Palace is now a thing of the past. 
\Vc are glad to learn that the Committee wdiich 
was appointed to superintend its demolition, have 
decided to select such fragments of its architecture 
08 they consider worthy of prcscivation, for dis- 
tribution among the various museums of France. 
These fragments consist of columns, capitals, bas- 
reliefs, p^estals, &c., representing various schools 
of architecture. And as they amount to about 
£fty wagon-loads, it is to be hoped that some of 
them will find their way to this side of the 
Channel. They would be appreciated by us not 
only os architectural ^ecimens, but as interesting 
relics of the abode of French royalty. 

Some particulars of Baron Nordenskj old’s 
Greenland expedition have been published, from 
which we learn that his ship, the Sophia, ran a 
narrow escape of sharing the some fate as the 
Hanaa in 1869, which it 'will be remembered was 
crushed in bv the ice. At one time, the Sophia 
had to force her way through the ice-belt, whilst 
the propeller had to be kept clear with boat-hooks 
and poles, the timbers all the time cracking with 


the strain put upon them. Tlie ruins of the old 
Norse settlements alluded to in one of the ex- 
plorer’s first telegrams, ami which naturally 
excited the curiosity of archaeologists, turn out 
merely to consist of a cairn, \vhich may possibly 
be the ■work of the Eskimo. We may thereforo 
conclude, if the Baron has no more to tell us with 
regard to this discover}", that his voyage — interest- 
ing as it has been in other respects — sheds no 
new light upon the colonisation of Greenland by 
the hardy Norsemen. 

The Berlin correspondent of the Times news- 
paper has Ittb'ly given an account of what he 
describes as ‘ the interesting trial of an in'ventioii 
Avhich, in the opinion of the naval and technical 
[ authorities who witnessed it, promises to elfect an 
important change in the propulsion of vessels of 
all class(‘^.’ Tliis trial took place by means of a 
vessel named the Hydromotar^ and, os its name 
implies, it is propelied by the action of water. 
V’’ery few jiarticulars are given ; but we gather 
from the a<*count alluded to, that the vessel is 
furnished with very powerful pumps, which eject 
a stream of water cm either side of it tlirough tubes 
which are placeil a few inches above the level of 
the river in Avhieh the, vessel floats. As a rocket 
is pi*u]ielled by imsans of the stream of fire which 
it pours out, so this boat is pushed along by the 
jets of water forced from its tubes. The opinion 
of Admiral von llenek cont'erning this invention 
is (|uoted to the elfect that it has almost certainly 
a future before it. PiM’haps that worthy admiral 
is not aware that it also has a past behind it. 
For twenty yejixs or more, the fioating fire- 
emgines on the Thames have been propelled by the 
same means. With powerful pumping-machinery 
already established, it was a natural proceeding 
to use the same power for moving the vessels from 
place to place ; but no one wlio has watched their 
slow progress ag^'linst the tide W’ould dream of the 
])rinciple ever rivalling the screw'-propeller, or the 
j Kiddle- wheel. It is a pity that history so often 
repeats itself in the matter of inventions. 

Another re-invention is exemplified in the recent 
account from America of the manufacture of paper 
pipes for gas, iu lieu of iron ones. The p^er 
is made of hemp, and cut into a long strip. Tnis 
is passed through a bath of melted asphalt, and 
afterwards rolled round a core, which ’ is subse- 
quently withdrawn. The paper pipe goes through 
some further treatment wlicreby it is rendered 
perfectly smooth both inside and out, and is then 
ready for use. It will bend, so as not to break 
under settlement, when buried iu the ground ; imd 
being made of a material which •will not readily 
conduct heat, any water condensing in the pipes 
will not freeze. This same invention was unsuc- 
cessfully introduced into this country more than 
twenty years ago. 

Messrs Stapleon and Company of Agra are trying 
an experiment which deserves to succeed, and will 
probaoly do so. They are attempting to revive 
the oriental art of weaving, and to reproduce 
Persian carpets and similar hand-woven textures 
of such excellence that they will be eagerly sought 
after. They are about to establish a factory where 
the finest materials only will be used, and where 
uood patterns only will be employed as models. 


work produced by the Kashgar weavers in the 
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scvenfcpentli century. TJio Buccesa of such an 
undertaking ought to be insured in an age when 
so mucli attention is being given to decorative art, 
and when such x)riceH demanded and obtained 
for really artistic work.* ' 

From Professor S. Waterhouse’s Report to the 
Ainerifun department of Agriculture concerning 
the cultivation of jute, we learn a great deal con- 
cerning that useful material. The value of the 
fibre was first recognised at Dundee more than 
fifty years ago, and since that time the cultivation 
of the ]>lant has increasc'd not only in India, but 
in tlib United States. Jute can he combined with 
cotton, imitate nioi*e expensive 

Xabrics, knd can be dyed a variety of tints. It is 
also largely used by juajicr-makers — and is exten- 
sively employed to make the r<jugh canvas which 
covers bales of cotton and other goods. The 
yield in India is from two to three thousand 
Xiounds per acre ; hut the American grower, b}' 
replacing the rude tillage' of India hy perfect 
machinery, is able to do better than this, and at 
the same lime to produce jdants giving better 
fibre. Jute will (lourisli wlierever there is a moist 
hob climate, and the best soil is sandy clay, or 
alluvial mould. 

A groat many attempts have at different times 
been made to utilise the sun’s rays for the produc- 
tion of licat, either in tin*, form of liot air, or of 
steam. Whatever success experimenters may have 
met with in w’arincr liilitiides, it is very clour that 
apimralus on this princjjde wouhl be a most 
uncertain agent in a variable fjliniute like that 
of Britain. Professor E. S. Morse, of Salem, 
Massachusetts, has devised a means of warjiiing 
and ventilation hy means of solar rays, and the 
niiparatus is said to give very promising result^. 
It consists of a surfaeci of slates, pidiitod black — 
so as to absorb as much heat as j)ossibJo — and fixed 
in a frame. This fraim* is placed vertically against 
tile building wdiich it is desired to warm, and in 
connection with it are Hues to carry the heated air 
to the interior of the dwtdliiig. *A frame eight 
feet by three feet is found sullicic’ut to warm com- 
fortably a library twenty feet long, except on such 
days as the sun refuses to show his face. As a 
general result, it is stated that the apparatus will, 
under favourable circumstances, secure a tber- 
mometric rise of thirty degrees during the four or 
five hours representing the most sunshiny portion 
of the day. 

A curious and alarming accident is reported 
from the AVharnclittc Silkstone Collieries, wiiere 
for some time hand labour lias been sujicrseded 
by coal-cutting machinery. These machines are 
driven, by compreased air which is conveyed by 
means ot pipes from the pit’s mouth, and which, 
after doing its duty, is discharged into the 
workings. As a rule, this dischargci of air would 
of course help in ventilating a mine ; but in the 
case in question, this air became deteriorated 
before reaching the workers below ground. It is 
thought that the contamination was due to the 
escaping gases from heaps of refuse which were 
then burning at the pit’s mouth. However this 
may be, the fumes stupefied a large number of 
men. Happily, no fatal result ensued. 

The mention of noxious vapours naturally 
brinj^s to our minds the mining life-saving 
apxdiances of Mr Fleuss, which have been so 
highly commended in the circular addressed to 


colliery proprietors by the Home Secretary. It 
is now proposed to form a Limited Liability 
Company for the pui-pose of carrying out the 
snggtwtions of the Home Secretary, and to at 
once establish depots or centres where a sulh- 
cient supply of apparatus and lamps can alwaya 
be obtained. Each centre would be under the 
charge of a competent man, who would instruct 
others in the use of the apparatus. Colliery 
owners will be asked to contribute towards tlie 
scheme in proxiortion to the number of men 
they 8('.v('rally emplf»y. The capital of the pro- 
posed Comxiany will be divided into five-pound 
shares. Further particulars may be obtained at 
the temporary oflices, 27 Martin’s Lane, Cannon 
Street, London, E.CI. 

The United States Commissioners of Patents 
have decided against Mr Edison in the question 
of priority in the mention of an incandescent 
filament in the now well-known little glass bulb 
electric lamps. They have ruled in favour of 
JMo.ssrs Sawyer and Mann, who protliiced such a 
conductor in 1878, wlii'reas Mr Edison’s was not 
patentofl until the year following. Tliis decision 
only affects the jirodiietion of a carbonised filament 
iinule from paper or cardboard, and in noway 
int(*rferes with their manufacture from bamboo, 
willow, and many other mahn'ials, for which Mr 
Edison already liolds patents. The decision 
seems to be of little moment, but is interesting 
as a small contribution to the modern history of 
electric lighting. 

The vicar of Bude, Devonshire, has recently 
described a curious animal ('{) seen at sea from 
that place. He describes it as a long, low, dark 
object, about a mile and a half from the shore, 
skimming along the surface of the sea, the back of 
the creature being a little above the top of the 
water. It kejjt on its course at an ax>i)ai*eut rate 
of twenty-five miles ])er hour, during the whole 
tell minutes it remained in sight, and during 
which it was observed by the revi'iiaid gentleman 
and several of his friends. The creature appeared 
to be about eighty feet long. ‘One scarcely likes 
to suggest the sea-serpent,* says the observer, 
evidently not liking to offer nu ojiinion on the 
subject. Admiral Oore Jones, commenting u])on 
I this appearance, tells an anecdote of how he and 
his fellow-oificers on board ship were once 
deceived into chasing a serpent wliich turned out 
to be a long streak of sticky soot, the result of 
the clearing out of some ship’s flues and tubes. 
The Bude sea-serpent inay possibly be of this 
bl^*ed, but it could hardly travel at the rate of 
twenty-five miles per hour. A flock of birds 
wouhl be a more likely solution of the problem. 
At the same time, we may remind our readers 
that there is abundance of strong evidence in 
favour of the actual existence of a marine monster, 
and that there is no reason from a naturalist’s 
point of view why serpent forms, which on a 
smaller scale are plentiful in the sea in some 
latitudes^,' should not occasionally attain a large 
size. 

The proposal to make Manchester a seaport 
to^vn by means of a canal capable of giving 


passage to large ships, has been quickly followea 
by the suggestion that Chester ought to hAV0 
similar advantoges conferred upon it. The sohezhe ' 
which has been taken up by a member of paziia- 
ment who is greatly interested in the North Wales 
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mineral tra<lo, advocates the widening and deepen- 
ing of the river Dee‘, eo as to make one long 
navigable canal from Chester to Coiinalis Quay. 
TJ|u* entire distance is eight miles ; and dock 
gates would be x>laced at the sea entrance, through 
which large vessels would be adiiiitled at high 
tide. The canal at all times would contain a 
minimum depth of fiftetiii feet of water, and the 
ncc(?sF.ary works are estiniat(‘d to cost half a 
million of money. 

A most interesting address was lately delivered 
hy Sir James Paget to the memhers of the 
Working Men’s College, London, the subject 
being ‘ llecrcation.* The spe-uker dwelt upon the 
necessity of choosing for the occupation of our 
spare time some recreation whicli, although it 
might really involve harder physical exertion than 
onr ordinary work, represented a com])lete change. 
Tie could not imagine any mor(* ]>riuleut recreation 
for workmen engaged in manual labour than 
atten^hmcc at the College for the exercising of 
their minds. Of course the converse of this is 
equally true, and those who arc (uigagcd in brain- 
work find the host reli(*f in manual labour during 
their play -hours. Speaking as a medical man, 
he said : ‘ Of all habitual unliu])pinesH, short of 
the deepest suffering, whieli he saw in his pi*o- 
fessional life, there was none conipuruble to that 
suffered by the rich man I’etired from business 
who had no recreation.’ Those whose one end 
and aim in life seems to be that they may at 
all co.'it of present comfort accAiniulate sufficient 
money to enable them to retire from active work, 
would do well to ponder upon the <*xpv;riencc llius 
recorded. 

A correspondent of the Times, in an interesting 
article entitled ‘Science and Safety at Sea,’ calls 
attention to the dangers which exist in mid-ocean 
from the presence of icebergs, instancing as a case 
in iioint the collision of the steamship Aru:ona 
witli an iceberg in the autumn of 1879. This 
fine ship was steaming .along at fifteen knots an 
hour, wlien in the darkness of night slie ploughetl 
into an iceberg and was iieuiTy lost. The writer 
points out that science is able to minimise these 
I'isks, if not to obviate them altogether. Loth 
Langley and Edison have devised heat-measurers 
so delicate that a chauge of temperature quite 
unnoticed by the ordinary theruiomeler or the 
far more delicate thermo-])ile, is rea<lily recorde<l. 
The writer of the ai ticle suggests that ocean-going 
steamers should utilise the principle of these 
inventions, so that, by proper aj>pii]*alus placed at 
the ship’s head, any sudden reduction of tempera- 
ture indicating tlie near ])rescnce of a mass of 
ice, should be made automatically to give a sound- 
warning, or in some other way to announce the 
coming danger. 

In a Birmingham newspaper some interesting 
particulars are given respecting the ai‘t of street 
organ-grinding, hy wdiich it would seem that the 
occupation is a most lucrative one. Some of the 
men and women earn os much as ten pounds 
a week ; and while it is a frequent thing for the 
husbands to go to Italy for a holiday, they send 
their wives to the seaside. There ai-e many 
educated musicians who are glad enough to 
secure the honourable position of church organist, 
at a salary not thQ fifth of this sum. The tempta- 
tion to accept so small a salary is found in the 
opportunity of teaching music to the dwellers 


round about tlic church ; but this genteel oceupa^ 
ti<m Rmacks far more of drudgery than does thq 
grinding (if a street organ. , 

III connection with the recent inauguration of 
the Ben Nevis ObservaUiTy, an interesting little 
handbook has been ])ublislied by the Meteoro- 
logical Socicjly. Setting forth the objects of the 
work, and the ad van 1 ages derivable from observa- 
tions at high altitudes, it ak'^o gives the origin 
of the n(‘W observatory, and an account of the 
rapid collection of public sul)scri])iions for its erec- 
tion. Of course, Mr (’huneiit Wraggo’s labours 
arc not^ forgotten ; and every one must regret 
that owing to absence abroad, he, who took such 
an active part in the de-velopmeiit of the scheme 
for an ob-icu-ving station on the higliest point in 
Britain, could not be present at its opening. The 
subscriptions amounted to four thousand pounds, 
and the highest sum given by one individual 
was two hundred j)ouiKis. The lowest subscrip- 
tion was one penny. 

The National Ai>ple Congress, wliicli Wiis opened 
last month at the Boyal Agricultural Qaidens, 
Chiswick, has a healthy ring about its name which 
strikes the car pleasantly. The work accomplished 
by it is calculateil to be of great bi-nefit to the 
aiiide culture in this country. Wc learn that filly 
new varieties of apples were sent in lor competi- 
tion. Tlic CJommittec have issued a number of 
queries to the leading grcAvers in the kingdom, 
inviting information as to details of culture, such 
as situation, soil and subsoil, grafting, &c., winch, 
when tabulated for cornparisou, ouglit to afford 
valuable information. By knowledge thus gained, 
we may perhaps avoid those nnirnitful apple 
seasons which have been so common in the past, 
and to which the present year happily affords so 
strong a contrast. 

Sawdust, after being saturated \i*ith a weak 
solution of carbolic acid, can be usefully employed 
for absorbing the discharge from wounds. The 
sawdust, which should be coarse, must be allowed 
to dry, and then should be; inclosed in a bag 
made of several laycrrs of gauze or very fine solt 
muslin, rending the arrival of a meclicul man, 
a iiad of sawdust, candiilly urrangcul to prevent 
any of tin* grains working through to the injured 
part, may safely he np]>lied over the dressing of 
a wouiul that has CM iumenced to discharge, or, 
if bleeding, has ivconuiienceil from a cut, tlii'ougli 
the 8trai)ping. The pad of sawdust sliould be 
bound over the part recpiiring to be protected. 

A soiled polishing leather, if pronerly washed, 
is often preferred by opticians and others who 
require a very fine article, to a new one. The 
dirty skin must first be washed in a weak 
solution of soda and warm water, and then left 
to soak for two hours after being well saturated 
with yellow soap. At the expiration of that time, 
it must be rubbed until thorouglily clean, and 
then rinsed in warm water in which a very little 
yellow soaj) and soda have been dissolved. The 
rinsing must not be carrie<l out in clear water, 
or the skin will become hard. After rinsing, 
wring out the leather in a towel and dry it 
quickly, and then pull it in every direction to 
make it pliable, and urush it well. 

An American doctor, of Cleveland, Ohio, lately 
made the experiment of administering chlorofonu 
to a sleeping little child, from whose hand it was 
necessary to extract several pieces of broken gloss 
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before sewing up the woimcl. This plan answered I 
80 well that he thinks it is likely to become 
a popular way of chloroforming small children, 
tis by its adoption they ore saved all excite- 
ment. 


A NARROW ESCAPE. 

About forty years ago, I was in command of a 
bar<jiie which had been chartered by government 
during the Chinese War. At Nankin we had 
landed the horses belonging to a regiment of 
artillery, and were lying close alongside a narrow 
wharf awaiting further orders. The hills just 
above were crowned by a line of forts occupied 
by British troops ; not far from us lay a corvette ; 
while the harbour was dotted with men-of-war 
and merchant-vessels flying the English flag, as 
well as innumerable smaller craft. 

Our expectation of seeing something exciting 
in the way of active service was siuhlcnly brought 
to an encl by the declaration of peace, and early 
in August we heard that all the forts held by 
our soldiers were shortly to be evacuated. I bad 
just made arrangements with a friend, captain 
of a barque lying out in the harbour, to accompany 
mo for a day’s shooting inland, and to see some- 
thing of the country, when, early in the morning, 
as we wore preparing for our start, a quantity 
of ammunition of every description, powder, shot, 
shells, &c., about two hundred tons weight, was 
brought down to the wharf, with orders to have 
it put on hoard the nearest vessel for after- 
' distribution. This happened to be my own ; and 
having waited to sec the whole stcu’cd under 

hatches, my friend G and T started on 

oui; excursion. The day was intensely hot, 
scarcely the slightest movement in the trees, 
and that peculiar and ominous stillness in the 
atmosphere which precedes a violent storm. Wo 
had but poor sport ; arul tired and hungry, wor<i 
returning late in tin*, afternoon to the harbour, 
when the gathering masses of inky elouds burst 
over om? heads into a drenching downpour of 
tropical rain, speedily soaking us to the skin. As 

we neared the ship, I persuaded G to come 

on board with me, instead of returning to bis 
own vessel, which lay at some distance ont, 
promising him a change of garments and a good 
dinner. 

We were soon seated in my snug cabin, doing 
justice to an excellent meal, and at first hardly 
conscious of, the thunder, which might now be 
heard growling at lessening intervals in the 
distance. It was not until the lightning flashed 
more vividly and the peals grew louder, that 
our attention was at length aroused, and my 
friend remarked : ‘ I wiy, the storm ’s evi<lently 
coming up pretty heavily. How about all that 

f owder of yours ? Suppose we should be struck ! 

beginning to wish I ’d gone home, old 
fellow.’ 

‘Nonsense!’ I replied. ‘AVe’re safe enough; 
the worst is about over now.’ 

Scarcely had the words left my lips, when an 
intensely vivid flash of lightning suddenly illu- 
minated the cabin as with the glare of noonday, 
followed instantaneously by a terrific peal of 
thunder, which broke, as it seemed, immediately 
over our heads, almost stunning us wdtli its 
deafening reverberations. The vessel quivered 


with the shock from stem, to stem, aiid, our faces 
blanched with teiTor, we sprang to mve feet. Never 
shall I forget G— — agonised exj^ressiou : ‘ Gra- 
cious powers! we’re struck!’ and my instant 
thought: How soon ,WQuld th^ es^plosion follow, 
if the most ‘ioere struck? The ammunition lay 
just below. I believe my frieild turned to throw 
himself from the porthole ; but I exclaimed : 
‘ No, no ; on deck ! ’ 

In less time than I have taken to write it, we 
had rushed up the companion-way. Pitchy dark- 
ness had succeeded the sudden illumination ; and 
as we emerged on the deck, I ran violently against 
some one. 

* Who ’s there ? * 

‘It’s me, captain.’ I distinguished the voice of 
the chief officer. 

‘ What is it ? ’ 

‘We’re struck.* 

‘Where?’ 

‘ The mainmast.* 

‘ Bring lanterns at once.’ 

The figures of the men could hardly be seen on 
deck in the darkness which lay around. Barely 
two minutes had elapsed ; the lanterns were 
brought, and I ordered one of the hatches to be 
raised. It was an anxious second. Was there 
fire below ? Only a volume of sulidiurous smoke 
poiu’ed out. ‘Open another.* This time, the men 
worked with moj’e alacrity ; the first almost 
paralysing fear had passed. One after another, 
the I'latches were lifted. Smoke issued at first, 
tlurn no more. There was neither flame nor the 
smell of fire. 

1 turneil now to some of the crew, and ordered 
them to follow me below. We carefully examined 
the ammunition, v^iich had been loosely piled up 
I around the mainmast, only a thin partition separat- 
ing it from the upper deck. Our escape seemed 
marvellous. How had it been effected ? That 
the mast had been struck was certain ; fragments 
splintered from the top lay around, as we saw 
• when once, more on deck ; the lower part was 
.scorched and blackened. One of the crew now 
came forward with the remark that he and some 
of Ids mates had seen the lightning distinctly 
strike the mast, disappear, then reappear, and 
gliding along the deck, vanish suddenly over the 
side of the sldp. 

With U3 much light ns our lanterns would 
supply, we carefully cxamiiietl into the seeming 
miracle, and soon found the sailor’s statement had 
been perfectly aecuratc. I must explain that at 
the time of wldc,h I write, certain arrangements 
on board ship were rather different from those 
of the present day. At that time, at the base 
of the mainmast, there was the chain-locker, the 
Bipiare erection within which the chain was coiled 
when not in use. The electric current had evi- 
de.ntly run down the spai*, and then, having been 
diverted by the metal, which was a better con- 
ductor, bad followed the coil of the chain round 
the inside of the locker,^ was conveyed by it iip 
through the scuttle on one side, .along the deck, 
an<l over the stern - of the vessel, where the 
anchor was dropped into the sea. 

The mystery was explained, and I felt that we 
were safe. But how narrowly had we escaped ! 
The whole incident had passed so quickly, and 
there had been such keen excitement daring the 
few minutes our anxious search had lasted, that 
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the progress of the storih was nnheeclecl. But 
its fury scemecj to have spent itself in that one 
terrific crash, and now the elouds were dispersing, 
and the moon soon shone 'Out in all its clear splen- 
dgyur, and the stars appeared one by one overhead. 
My friend and I remained , on deck for an hour dr 
more before turning in, iind then wished each 
other good-night, with a deep feeling of gratitude 
for our preservation, none the less sincere that it 
was expressed in silence, by an unwonted though 
hearty clasp of the hands. 

Early the following morning T went on board 
the corvette to report what had occurred, and 
found that the incident of the previous night had 
caused considerable interest among her ollicers and 
crew. One young lieutenant coolly remarki'd : 
‘All, captain, we were looking out for a grand 
transformation scene last night’ 

‘ My good sir,’ I retorted, disgusted at his levity, 
‘you would not have seen much, that’s certain, 
liud we blown up, rest assured your vessel would 
have gone too ; and not she alone, but a goorl 
many other craft as •well.’ 

I heard later that the officers at the hill-forts 
above had deserted their niess-diuncr to watch the 
storm ; and one of them told me of the intense 
excitement wliich jircvailed when they saw tin*, 
lightning playing around the masts of my ship, 
knowing as they did the combustible nature uf 
her cargo. ‘We never,’ he said to me, ‘expccUsl 
to see you alive again,’ 

Often during my life have I been in peril by 
land and by sea ; lJut never, 1 think, was 1 s<» near 
a sudden and awful deatli as on that August 
evening, forty years ago. 

OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

THE ISLE OF WIGHT TUNNEL. 

Tunnels and tiuinelling seem to be the order 
of the day. We have the Ohtiiinel Tunnel, the 
new Thames Tunnel, the Severn Tunnel— recently 
damaged, by-thc-by, by the breaking in of land 
springs — and now, last and newest of all, we 
have the propo.sal for a tunnel from the mainland, 
under the oolent, to the Isle of AViglit, to be 
called the ‘Isle of Wight and Mainland National 
Tunnel.’ The proposal is apparently intended 
to obviate the ‘sea-passage’ Irom Portsmouth U) 
Ryde, so that the traveller may have the un- 
speakable advantage t)f never leaving his train 
until it stops at Ryde, Newport, or Ventuor. As 
the ‘sea-passage’ is but three miles or a little 
over, it seems difficult to understand the great 
objection to it. It is easily made in nearly all 
weathers ; in a fine day it is simply delightful, in 
a rough day it is nothing much to complain of, 
and the traveller has alwa^^a the advantage of a 
snug comfortJiblc c^hin; and the whole passage is 
rardy more that half an hour, if indeed all that. 
What possible necessity there can be for cutting a 
tunnel of four miles under the sea at an enormous 
expense, for so small and trilling an end, it is 
difficult to understand. 

To the private residents, and those who hold 
property in the island, the proposal may prove 
anything but an acceptable one, owing to the 
enormous influx of excursionists that may be 
expected ; but to the traders and innkeepers it 
wiU probably be looked forward to as a great 
boon, and os a ^urce of considerable increase of 


business in every way. But, upon the whole, 
the question may" be asked, is a tunnel under the 
Solent really necessary at all, the surrounding 
circumstances being considered ? ^ 


fiUrrOSED INSECURITY OP THE MONUMENT. 

Everybody knows the celebrated ‘Monument* 
of London — *the Monument,’ in fact, as it is 
always called — one of the finest and the most 
perfectly proportioned columns jp the world, and 
one of Wren’s masterpieces. Built with the 
utmost solidity, and on the strictest rules of 
science, it has often been said that nothing but 
gunpowder or an earthquake could ever move it, 
and that it would endure for centuries ; but it 
seems that an underground railway may possess 
i a greater force than cither ; at least so it has been 
conjectured. The great project of coiiipleting the 
inner circle of the IMetropolitan and District 
Railway involves a continuation of the present 
line from Mansion House station to Tower Hill 
stjition hy means of a tunnel, a distance of some- 
thing less than a mile, at an estimated cost of 
three millions ; and it so happens that this tunnel 
will ptts.s very iicai* to the north side of the 
Monument, and therefore almost below its founda- 
tions, and the engineers seem to be under the 
impression that the constant vibration caused by 
the passing of trains day and night (whidi begin 
at five A.M. and finish at one a.m.) may ultimately 
]>rovc a source of danger to the stately pillar, and 
therefore it has bt'cn gravidy suggested th&t it 
should be taken down altogether. This pro- 
po.sitiou, if carried out, will cause, the keenest 
regret to all lovers of historical associations, and 
to all, too, who admire true classic architecture. 
Let us hope that there is no real danger after all, 
and that the bea\itiful column may be left in 
pt'acc. 

RE-INTERMENT OF WILLIAM HARVEY. 

Rednirying is an act so peculiar that it is but 
very rarely practised, and only under very special 
eireuiiistances. The two most remarkable instances 
of Lite, have been accorded to two distinguished 
members of the same ])rofeBsion, namely, John 
Hunter, and William Harvey tlio discoverer of 
the circulation of the blood. The cotlin ^ con- 
taining the body of dolm HiinliT was transferred 
about twenty-live years ago from the vaults of 
the church of St Martin-iri-the-Fields, and 
interred with ^iiiuch ceremony in the north aisle 
of AVestminstef Abbey. I'lie black cloth covering 
the coffin appeared to be but little injured or 
soiled, as was evident to the writer, ivho was 
present at the second luneral. 

The ‘ envelope of lend ’ — for there was no 
proper coffin — containing the remains of William 
llarvcy was cracked and in bad condition, dust 
and moisture having entered the interior. The 
remains, in their lead covering, wcrci reverently 
transferred from the vault beneath the church of 
Ilcmp.stead in Essex, to a splendid marble sarco- 
phagus provided by the Royal College of Physi- 
cians, placed in the Harvey Chapel in the same 
clmreli, in the pre-sence of a large number of, 
gentlemen representing the heads of the medical 
profession, llarvey was buried in 1G57, and was 
re-interred in 1883, having lain in the vault for 
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two linn fired and tweTity-six years. The cere- 
niony took place on the 18tli of October, the 
day marked in the ('hurch calendar as dedicated 
to St Luke, the ‘ beloved physician.* 

‘a CHRISTMAS LETTER TOU YOU.* 

Lust year, in No. 98C of this Journal^ we 
printed an article RiviM an account of the oriRin 
and history of the Christmas Letter Mission. 
That article, we have reason to believe, excited a 
warm and kindly* interest anion" many of our 
readers. The Mission, wliich was privately set on 
foot twelve years ago in the house f»f the late 
Rev. E. 13. hllUott of Brighton, has from year to 
year bo w^flely increased its dimensioiia, tliat 
during the Christmas setison of 1882 more than 
three hundred and twenty-three thousand Iettt;rs 
in English alone went forth to gladden sufferers 
in hospitals, iniirmaries, and other institutions, 
not in Great Bi'itain only, hut in all parts of the 
world ; while this Cliristmas they will he sent out 
in ten languages to meet demands from all 
quarters of the globe. 

We have again pleasure in pressing the claims 
of, this .Mission upon the philanthropic and 
kindly-hearted ; ancl for 2 UI ])articidars of the 
Missiol^ we refer our readers to the Hon. Sccre- 
tariqs, Miss E. Steele Elliott and Miss Strong, 
66 Mildmay Park, London, N., who will gladly 
furnish full information and a Report to all 
inquirers. 

WHEN THE SHIP COMES HOME. 

* * . A LiTTLv child, bright-eyed and fair, 

.* « Kneels beside her father’s ch.'ilr, 

• Laughs and chatters with childish glee : 

’ . / ‘And what, papa, will it bring lo me. 

That ship which is sailing over the bco, 

What will it bring, papa, to mo ? * 

* What ? my pet. Why, a doll’s hon.se tall ; 

JTosts of dollies, great and .small ; 

Books and pictures, hoops and swings ; 

Oh, there were never such w'onderful things 1* 

‘And when, pajja, wdicii will they come V 
‘ Why, darling, when my shii) comes homo ! ’ 

But the weeks arc months, and the months arc 
years, 

j\nd yet no looked-for slilp .appears. 

Weary with w'atching life’s rough wave. 

The father sleeps in an early grave ; 

The child a maiden ha.s become, 

And the ship has never yet come home. 

Close by her author-hnslmnd’s side, 

Sits a gentle and hopeful hn<ic ; 

Her hand holds his with simx>le grace, 

Her pleased eyes cannot leave his face. 

Together with tender pride they look 
Again and again on that hrst-l^rn book, 

So lately sprung from his earnest*braiu, 

So soon to enter a stormy main ; 

Trembling hearts towards it yearn. 

Trembling for its safe return. 

Pull of hope and pride is ho ; * 

Full of love and prayer is she. 

Ah, while she thinks, in her wifely pride, 

That never, in all this world so wide. 

Lived there one mora wise than he. 

She prays for that ship that is on the sea — 


Prays, because she knows ’tis part 

Of her husband’s life and her husband's heart. 

But, alas ! ’tis tossed from shore to shorp— 

Tossed till lost for evermore. ^ 

And the proud man hides — tries not to feel 
A cruel wound, which will never heal ; 

A wound which deepens day by day, 

And, deepening, saps liis life away. 

And the only ship that for him will come, 

Is a ship which sails for a heavenly home. 

• 

Again tlie montlis glide swiftly by, 

And to the youthful widow's eye 
Another ship is on the sens, 

A ship caressed by every hreezo — 

A ship whose freight is all untold, 

Too precious to be bought or sold. 

A vc.9sel small and slight and frail ; 

A vessel with a snow-white sail ; 

A vcrt.sel like to a nestling dove, 

And the winds that waft it breathe of love. 

*See ! the waters are srifcly p!i.s.so(l, 

That vessel — is it hmiio at hist ? 

And what arc its treiistirc.s, aficr all ? 

Why, only a baby, weak and small ! 

Only a baby, small and weak, 

Only a link th.at a breath might break ; 

, Only a mother's smiles and tears. 

Only a mother’s hopes and fears ; 

Only thrso — God knows the rest ; 

Oud, and a widowed mother’s breast. 

One short week, and one short day, 

An«l that little vessel sails away; 

Sails away down Death’s ilark sea, 

Q’o the ocean of Eternity. 

See ! by the dead baby’s side, 

A childless mother — widowed bride. 

Needs there words the tale to tell ? 

Or is it only known too well i 
A tiny shroud — a tiny tomb — 

A tiny vessel safely home. 

• ..... p , 

Thus ns mother, wife, and child, 

JMnny a hope her heart beguiled 

To watch acro.sB a misty m.ain 

For ships for which she watelied in vain. 

And, as she watched, so wetcli wo all ; 

So SCO we vessels rise and fall, 

Tremble when we see them tossed, 

Weep when we must own them lost. 

So — God hell) us ! — we must be 
Watching till Eternity ; 

Watediing, perhaps beyond the tomb, 

Before we see our ships come home ! 

Flouencx Nixok. 
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HOUSES WITH SECRET CHAMBERS. 
Apart from the romance and legendary loro 
associated with many of our old country-houses, 
one of their most interesting features is the secret 
chamber, which is not only curious os a relic of 
architectural ingenuity, but has been in most 
cases so shilfully contrived as to escape detection 
from even the most experienced eye. Few per- 
sons, too, perhaps are aware how numerous these 
hiding-places were in days gone by ; and indeed, 
it would seem that the mansions of our leading 
families were not considered complete without 
them. It is easy to understand how necessary 
such contrivances were regarded, when we call 
to mind the widespread and deep-rooted feeling 
of insecurity which once prevailed throughout the 
country, engendered by religious and political 
intolerance. It must not be forgotten, also, that 
ill the sixteenth century, and early in the seven- 
teenth, the celebration of mass in this country 
was forbidden ; and hence those families that 
persisted in adhering to the Roman Catholic 
faith oftentimes kept a piiest, who celebrated it in 
a room, opening whence was a hiding-place, to 
which, in case of emergency, ho could retreat. 
It is recorded, for instance, how a priest of the 
name of Genings was hanged on the 10th of 
December 1591, before the door of a house in 
Gray’s Inn Fields, for having said moss in a 
chamber of the said house on the previous 8th of 
November. 

These hiding-places, too, were used for other 
purposes ; often affording a welcome shelter to 
political refugees, besides in various other ways 
furthering the designs of those who abetted, and 
connived at, deeds that would not bear the light. 
Southey in his Commonplace JBooJc, for example, 
records the following anecdote, which is a good 
illustration of the bad uses to which these secret 
chambers wore probably often put : * At Bishop’s 
Middleham, a man died with the reputation of 
a water-drinker; and it was discovered that he 
hod killed himself by secret drunkenness. There 
was a Roman Catholic hiding-place in the house. 


the entrance to which was from his bedroom he 
converted it into a cellar, and the quantify of 
brandy which he had consumed was ascertained.* 
In truth, os it has been often pointed it is 
impossible to say to what ends these lnding-»pkces 
were occasionally devoted ; and there Bttle 
doubt but that they were the scenes of some of 
those thrilling stories upon which many of our 
local traditions have been founded. The subject, 
however, is an extensive one, so that in the present 
pax>cr we can only give an outline of some of the 
principal instances. * ' ♦ 

In Clarke’s History of Ipswich (1830) tliere is 
an interesting account of Sparrow’s House,. built 
in the year 1507, in which the following • fec^s 
are stated : ‘ There is an apartment in the .roof 
of the back-part of the house, the entrance Ito 
which was ingeniously hidden by a sliding panel. 
It has only one small window, and that cannot be 
seen from any other part of the pi'emiscs. It had 
been fitted up as a private chapel or oratory ; 
and there is a tradition that Charles II. was 
secreted in this room some time after the battle 
of Worcester.’ At Melford Hall, too, in Suffolk, 
there is a curious hiding-place in the thick- 
ness of the walls and chimney, approached only 
through a trap panel. Referring, however, to the 
concealment of Charles II., we must not omit 
to mention Boscobel House, which afforded him 
such a safe retreat. This old building has two 
actual hiding-places, and there are indications 
which point to the former existence of a third. 
The secret place, we are told by a correspondent 
of Notes and Queries, in which the king was 
hidden is situated in the Squire’s bedroom. 
There was formerly a sliding panel In the wain- 
scot, near the fireplace, which, when opened, gave 
access to a closet, the false floor of which still 
admits of a person taking up his position in this 
secret nook. In days gone by, it had a com- 
munication with the garden ; but this is now 
blocked up. The wainscoting, too, which con- 
j ceolcd the movable panel in the bedroom was 
1 originally covered with tapestry, with which the 
room was hung. The other chamber is at the 
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of the house, in a kind of loft, access to which 
is through a trap-door, wherein, tradition says, 
Tecusants and priests were occasionally secreted. 

Again, an important instance of these secret 
chambers is that existing at Ingatestone Hall, 
in Essex, which, it may he remembered, was in 
years gone by a summer residence belonging to 
the abbey of Barking. It came with the estate 
into possession of the family of Petre in the reign 
of Henry VIII., and continued to be occupied as 
their family eeat until the latter half of tne last 
century. The hiding-place, which is fourteen feet 
long, two feet broad, and ten feet high, was dis- 
covered in the south-east comer of a small room 
attached to whajb was probably the host’s bedroom. 
Underneath the floor-boards, a hole or trap-door 
about two feet square was found, with a twelve- 
step ladder to descend into the room below, the 
floor of which y^as composed of nine inches of 
dry eand. This, on being examined, brought to 
light a few bones, which, it has been suggested, 
are the i;emains of food supplied to some unfortu- 
nate occupant during confinement. The existence 
of this retreat, it is said, must have been familiar 
to the heads of the family for several generations ; 
evidence of this circumstance being afforded by 
a packing-case which was found in the secret 
chamberi and upon which was the following 
direction : ‘ For the Right Honble the Lady Petre, 
at Ingatestone Hall, in Essex.* The wood, also, 
was in a decayed state, and the writing in an 
antiquated style, which is only what might be 
expected, considering that the Petre family left 
Ingatestone Hall between the years 1770 and 
1780. 

Then there is Hendlip House, situated about 
four miles from Worcester, which was long famous 
for the ingenuity with which its secret liiding- 
pla(fes had been contrived. It is said to have 
oeen built in the reign of Queen Elizabeth by 
John Abingdon, the queen*8 cofferer, a zealous 
partisan of Mary Queen of Scots. It is btdievod, 
says a writer in the Beauties of England, that the 
person who designed the arrangements of this 
mansion was Thomas Abingdon, the son of the 
builder. Hence the result of his labours was that 
there was scarcely a room for which there was not 
provided a secret way of going in and out. Some, 
for instance, we are informed, had places of 
retreat in their chimneys ; others had staircases 
concealed in the walls ; and in short the.re w^as 
not a nook or comer that was not turned to 
some advantage. The house, too, as a contributor 
to tlie Booh of Days has observed, owing to its 
elevated position, was highly valuable for the 
purposes for which it 'wns de.signcd, since Mt 
afforded the means of keeping a watchful lookout 
for the approach of the emissaries of the law, or 
of persons Iby whom it might have been dangerous 
for any skulking priest to be seen, supposing his 
reverence to have gone forth for ftn hour to take 
the air.’ In an liistorical point of view, its 
memory will always be preserved, because it w'as 
here that Father Garnet was concealed for several 
weeks in the winter of 1605-fl, but who eventually 
paid the penalty of his guilty knowledge of the 
Gunpowder Plot. 

Among other houses of this kind in the neigh- 
bourhood of Worcester may be mentioned Har- 
ington Hall, near Chaddesley-Corbctt, which 
dates back os far as the time of Henry VIIL 


One of its hiding-places, wo arc told by a corre- 
spondent of Notes and Quei-ies, ‘can only be 
entered by lifting one of the wooden stairs, and 
is a very gloomy recess. The house is moated 
round ; and Lady Mary Yate, who is said, os 
lady of the manor, to have resided here for 
sixty-five years, successfully defended the building 
against the attack of a Kidderminster mob who 
had come to pillage it in the time of James II.* 
There is, too, the interesting half-timber house 
of Harborougli Hall, midway uetween Hegley and 
Kidderminster. Milner, in his Letters to a Pre- 
bendary, after telling us that ‘on two occasions 
the king (Charles) owed his life to the care and 
ingenuity of priests, who concealed him in the 
hiding-hole provided for their own safety,’ adds 
in a root-note : ‘ The above-mentioned hiding-hole 
is still to be seen at the present Mr Whitegrave’s 
house, at Moseley, near Wolverhampton ; as is 
also the priest’s hiding-hole — which concealed the 
king, whilst he did not sit in the oak-tree — at 
White-ladies, about ten miles from that town.’ 
Again, in the manor-house, Trent, near Sherborne, 
is a secret chamber, entered from one of the upper 
rooms 'through a sliding panel in the oak wain- 
scoting, in which, tradition tells us, Charles II. 
lay concealed for a fortnight on his escape to the 
coast after the battle of Worcester. Captain 
Duthy, in his Sketches of Hampshire, writing of the 
old mansion of Woodcote, says that ‘behind a 
stack of chimneys, accessible only by removing 
the floor-boards, was an apartment which contained 
a concealed closet.’ Treago, in the neighbourhood 
of Monmouth, is said to be a good specimen, con- 
taining a sleeping-place and a reading-desk ; the 
chamber being lighted by a shot-hole in the 
wall. 

These secret chambers were not uncommon in 
old Lancashire houses. Thus, at Widness, near 
AVarrington, there is a picturesque Tudor mansion 
with one of these hiding-places. Some years ago, 
too, in some fields adjoining this residence were 
discovered various relics, and amongst them arms, 
coins, tobacco-pipes, &c., which it has been sug- 
gested indicate encampments of Roundhead, and 
probably afterwards of Dutch, soldiers. At Mains 


, soldiers. At Mains 


Hall, in the parish of Kirkham, a secret room 
was accidentally discovered by some workmen 
behind a stack of chimneys ; and another one in 
an old house in Goosnargh, called Ashes, which 
has two small cavities in its centre wall, which is 
about four feet thick. Lydvate Hall, also, as 
well as Speke Hall, both in Lauciishire, had secret 
chambers, a full description of which is given by 
Mr Gibson in his interesting little volume entitled 
Lydvate Hall and its Associations* To these we 
may also add Borwick Hall, and Stonyhurst, the 
scat of the Sherbommes. 

Amongst the houses of this class in Lincoln- 
shire may be noticed Upton HaU, where there 
is a secret chamber most cleverly contrived. It is 
about eight feet long, five feet broad, and just 
high enough to allow a person to stand upright 
The opening was accidentally ascertained by 
removing a oeam behind a single step between 
two servants’ bedrooms. Lipscomb, in nis History 
of Buchingharnshire, refers to Dinton Hall, near 
Aylesbury, the seat of Judge Mavne, one of the 
regicides, to whom it is reported to have given 
shelter at the time of the Restoration. The secret 
room was built at the top of the house, under the 
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beams of the roof, and was reached by a narrow 
passage lined with cloth. Ufton Hall, near 
Reading, and Minster-Lovell, Oxfordshire, have 
both obtained a notoriety as being possessed of 
these cnrioiis secret contrivances, having in con- 
sequence at different times attracted considerable 
notice. 

Referring to instances in the north of Eng- 
land, may oc noticed Netherhall, near Maryport, 
Cumberland, the seat of the old family of Sen- 
house. In this mansion there is reported to be 
a veritable secret chamber, its exact position in 
the house being known but to two persons — the 
heir-at-law and the family solicitor. It is aflirmcrl 
that never has the secret of this hidden room 
been revealed to more tlian two living persons 
at a time. It has no window, and has hitherto 
dolled the ingenuity of every visitor staying in 
the house, in spite of all endeavours made to 
discover it This Netherhall tradition is very 
similar to the celebrated one connected with 
Glamis, only in the latter case the secret chamber 
possesses a window, which, nevertheless, has not 
led to the identification of the room. Hodgson, 
in his History of Northumberland, has given a full 
account of a secret room at Nether- Witton, in 
Northumberland, formerly the seat of. the 
Thorntons, and now of their lineal descendant, 
Roger Thornton Trevelyan. 

The two secret chambers of Danby Hall in 
Wensleydale, Yorkshire, deserve notice. One of 
these was discovered between the hall firciplace 
and the west wall of the house, and when entered, 
was found to contain arms and saddlery for a 
troop of forty or fifty horse. It is generally 
supposed that these weapons had been hidden 
away in readiness for the Jacobite rising of 1715 
or 1745. The other chamber was situated in the 
upper story of the old tower, access to which was 
gamed by a narrow staircase in the thickness of 
the wall ; having, it is commonly thought, been 
used as a chapel. There are, too, tlio Abbey 
House, Whitby, the seaside residence of Sir 
Charles Strickland, and Kirkbv-Knowle Castle, 
near Thirsk. Another remarkable instance, also, 
is Oxburgh Hall, in the county of Norfolk, which 
no doubt in days of old was extensively used as 
a place of concealment. 

Evel 3 rn, in his Diary, under August 2.3, 1G78, 
speaks of Ham House at Weybridge, in Surrey, 
belonging to the Duke of Norfolk, os having some 
of these secret hiding-places, and says : ‘ My lord, 
leading mo about the house, made no scruple of 
showing me all the hiding-places for popish 
priests, and where they said mass ; for ho was 
no bigoted papist.’ Again, Paxhill, near Lind- 
field, in Sussex, is worthv of notice. It is 
reported to have been built by Dr Andrew Borde, 
physician and jester to Henry VIII., and the 
original ‘Merry Andrew.’ In the ceiling of the 
ground-floor, we are told, is a large chamber, 
surrounded by a stone bench, which is entered 
by a trap-door in the floor above ; and behind 
the shutters of the window in one of the upper 
rooms is a door, opening into a recess in the wall 
capable of containing several persons standing 
upright side by side. 

Slmdon House, between Arundel and Chichester, 
a seat of the present Leslie of Balquhain, is one of* 
the most famous residences with secret chambers 
in- thia part of the country, and has long been 


looked on with much interest. There is, too, 
a secret room at Moyles Court, the house held by 
the unfortunate Lady Lisle, who, it may bo 
remembered, died on the scaffold at Winchester, 
on the charge of concealing fugitives after the 
battle of Sedgemoor. Nor must we omit to 
mention Carew Castle, about six miles from 
Tenby, in which there is a secret hiding-place 
and passage constructed between the outer and 
inner walls of the dining-halls. It was built 
about the time of Henry I., and is described at 
some lengtli in Fenton’s Historical Tour through 
Pemhrolceshire. Of other instances in the west 
of England, Bochym Castle may be noticed, a 
curious old house in the district between Ilelston 
and the Lizard. — (Any further notes regarding 
those weirdly interesting ‘hiding-holes* will be 
gladly received by us. — Md. CX J.) 

THE ROSERY FOLK, 
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CHAPTER XVI, — DOCTOR AND FRIEND, 

A WONDERFUL stilliicss seemed to have fallen, 
and not even a bii*d twittered or uttered a not© 
in the hot midsummer sunshine. Once from tho 
distance came the low soft murmur of the weir, 
but that died away, and scarcely a leaf rustled, 
so that when the doctor spoke, his firm deep tones 
sounded as if all nature in that lovely country- 
home were listening for the verdict he was about 
to deliver to the stricken man. 

‘James Scarlett,’ he said firmly, ‘I hold a 
double position here : I am your old friend — I 
am your medical man.’ 

‘ VTcs,’ said Scarlett hoarsely, but without 
changing his position. 

‘1 am going to speak tho simple truth. I am 
going to hide nothing. I am about to give you 
plain facts. Will you trust me ? ’ 

‘Yes. I alwayshave trusted you.’ 

‘ Will you believe me ? 1 need not swear ? ’ 

‘No, Jack, no,* said Scarlett, letting his hands 
fall from liis haggard face. ‘ I believe your word : 
I do indeed.* 

‘ You asked me not to leave you.* 

‘ Yes : for pity’s sake, stay.* 

* I will not leave you ; and if I can, 1 11 bring 
you back to health.’ 

‘Yes,* said Scailett, shuddering. ‘And you 
will not let them drag me away. Jack ! — ifato 
has been planning it with Arthur — an asylum — 
and I dare not speak, I should be so violent, and 
make it worse.’ 

‘ You shan’t be dragged away, old man, and you 
need not fancy that any such plans are being made.’ 

‘Even if it came to the worst,’ said Scarlett 
pitifully, ‘you could keep me down, O Jack, I 
could not bear it ; I *d sooner die 1 * 

‘ Let me speak out at once, my dear boy,’ said 
the doctor. ‘The terrible shock to your nerves 
has made you so weak that you fancy all these 
things. It is the natural outcome of such a state 
as yours. Now, listen : you said you would 
believe me.’ 

‘ Yes, yes ; and I wiU.’ 

‘ I am glad you have spoken. I knew all this ; 
but I not sorry you indorsed it. You are 
haunted by a horrible dread that you are about 
to lose your reason.* 
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‘ Yes,* moaned Scaidett ; ‘ and it is so hard — so 
hard ! * 

‘Then you may take this comfort to your heart: 
you are not in the slightest degree likely to 
become insane ; and, what is more, I am os good 
as certain that, sooner or later, you will recover 
your health.’ 

‘Jackl* 

‘You said that you would trust in me.* 

‘ Yes — I did — and I will try — so hard. There, 
I am trying — ^you see how I am trying. Stand 
by me. Jack, and help me. Tell me what to do — 
do you hear ! Tell me what to do /* 

‘I will,* cried Scales. ‘Give me your hand. 
Stand up— like a man. Now, grasp it firmly. 
Firmly, man ; a good grip. — That *8 better. Now, 
listen I What are you to do ? * 

‘ Yes : tell me quickly. My own strength is 
gone.* 

‘1*11 tell you, then,* said the doctor. ‘Give 
yourself up to me oa if you were a man who 
could not swim.* 

‘ Don’t talk about the water. Jack. For mercy’s 
sake,* don't ! * 

‘1 will talk about the water, and you shall 
listen. Now, then, you must act as if you were 
helpless and I a strong swimmer. You must 
trust to me. Recollect, if you struggle and fight 
against me, you must drown — morally drown: 
the black waters will close over your tmirit, and 
nothing that I can do will save you. Now, then, 
drowning man, is it to be trust in the swimmer ? 
— That *8 right ! * he cried, as Scarlett placed his 
hands upon his arm — * that *s well. T won’t leave 
yon, James Scarlett, till you are sound and strong 
as I am now ! * 

The poor fellow made an effort to speak, hut 
the woms would not come. He could only gaze 
wistfully in his friend’s face, his wild eyes look- 
ing his gratitude, while they seemed to promise 
the fidelity of a dog. 

‘That’s right, old fellow. Now, we pretty 
well understand each other, only I’ve got to 
preach at you a little. First of all, I must have 
lull confidence, you know. You must come to 
me with every symptom and sensation.* 

‘ I will tell you everything,* said Scarlett 
humbly. 

‘And I would just make up my mind to meet 
my troubles like a man. You have yours now ; 
and it comes the more painfully after a long 
course of prosperity and happiness ; but even 
then, old fellow, life is too good a gift to talk of 
throwing it away,’ 

Scarlett shuddered, and the doctor watched him 
narrowly. 

‘Existence accompanied by a most awful fit of 
neuralgia w-ould not be pleasant ; hut all the 
same I would not refuse it, even with those 
conditions, for the intervals when the neuralgia 
is not stinging you are about the most delicious 
momenta by con&ast that can be imagined.’ 

* Yes, yes ; of course.* 

‘ Well, then, now let us go and join them 
on the lawn. What do you say to beginning to 
fight Uie nervous foe at once ? ’ 

‘Yes, at once,’ said Scarlett, speaking as if 
under the influence of the doctor. 

' Come along', then ; and wc shall master 
the foe yet.* 

Scarlett hesitated and hung hack ; but the 


doctor did not speak. He could see that his 
patient was trying to avoid his eye. Once 
Scarlett glanced up, but the look was rapid as 
lightning. He saw that the doctor was watching 
him, and he avoided his look again instantly, 
like a schoolboy who had committed some fault. 
At the end of a minute, though, he gradually 
raised his eyes again, slowly and furtively, ancl 
in a way that troubled the doctor more than 
he would have cared to own ; but he had his 
consolation directly in finding his patient gazing 
fully at him at last, Scarlett uttering a low sigh 
of satisfaction, as if he rejoiced at being in ch^e 
of a stronger will than his own ; and then, with- 
out a word, they moved towards the lawn. 

‘ I must do my bit of fighting too,* said the 
doctor to himself, as his eyes fell upon Lady 
Martlett. ‘ Slie ’s very handsome ; she knows 
it ; and she wants to make me feel it ; but she 
shall not. — Humph ! How that fellow Prayle 
hangs about Mrs Scarlett’s side. They can’t 
always he wanting to talk over business matters.’ 

‘ Well, James, have you had a pleasant stroll ? * 
said Aunt Sophia, as the two men joined the 
group. 

‘ Yea — very,* he answered quietly. 

‘‘Have you seen how the peaches arc getting on 
upon the Uttle bush 1 ’ she continued. 

‘ I ? No. I have not been in the pcach-house 
for clays.’ 

‘You don’t go half often enough. Let’s go 
now.’ 

‘ What, I ? N ’ The poor fellow met the 

doctor’s eye, and said hastily : ‘ Well, yes ; I 
will, aunt. — Will you come too, Naomi?’ 

‘ O yes,’ cried the girl eagerly. 

‘ Perhaps Lady Mortlett will come .and see the 
rosy-cheeked beauties of the peach-house?* said 
the doctor half-mockingly. — ‘Slie'll give me such 
a snub,’ he added to himself. 

‘ Yes ; I should like to sec them,* said her 
Ladyship quietly ; ‘ my gardener tells mo that 
they are fur more beautiful than mine.* 

‘I should have thought it impossible,* cried 
the doctor. ‘Your Ladyship’s wealth and posi- 
tion ought to be able to secure for you every- 
thing.’ 

‘ But it does not,’ retorted Lady Martlett ; ‘ not 
even such a simple thing as defei'ence or respect.* 

‘ Ah, but money could not buy those — at least 
not genuine, sterling qualities of that kind. Lady 
Martlett,’ said the cToctor, as they moved towards 
I the end of the garden. 

I ‘ So it seems. Doctor Scales.’ 

[ ‘There are some people Avho even have the 
I impertinence to look down upon the rich who 
do not carry their honours with graceful humi- 
lity.* 

* How dares he speak to me like this ! ’ thought 
Lady Martlett ; ‘ but I ’ll humble him yet.* 

‘ Let me see,* she replied coolly ; ‘ what do 
you call that class of person— a radical, is it 
not ? * 

‘ Yes ; I suppose that is the term.* 

‘And I understand that there are radicals of 
all kinds : in politics ; in those who -ptm judg- 
ment on social behaviour ; and even in medi- 
cine.* 

‘ That *8 a clever thrust,* thought the doctor. — 
‘Just BO, Lady Martlett; and I am one of the 
radicals in medicine.* 
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‘ Of course, then, not in social matters, Doctor 
Scales?* 

‘ Will your Ladyship deign to notice the tints 
upon these peaches ? * said the doctor evasively. — 
‘Here is one,* he continued, lowering his voice, 
* that seems as if it had been mocking you, when 
your cheek is flushed with the exercise of riding, 
and you imperiously command the first poor 
wretch who passes your wav to open the gate.* 

‘ The peaclies look very line,* replied her Lady- 
ship, refusing to notice the remark — ‘much finer 
than mine, Mrs Scarlett My head-gardener says 
that some disease has attacked the leaves.* 

‘ You should invite Doctor Scales over to treat 
the ailment,* said Aunt Sophia archly. — ‘ My dear 
James, what is the matter?* 

‘ It is too bad — it is disgraceful ! * cried Scarlett, 
stamping his foot * Because I am weak and ill, 
every one imposes on me. That old scoundrel 
has been neglecting everything.* 

‘ What ! Monnick ? ’ cried Aunt Sophia. 

‘ Yes. — Oil, here you are ! * he cried more 
angrily. ‘Look, Kate, you ought to be more 
particular.* 

‘ What is wrong, dear ? * exclaimed Mrs Scarlett 
anxiously, as she entered the pcach-liousc, closely 
followed by Prayle. 

‘ Everything is wong,* cried the unhappy man, 
gazing at her wildly. ‘ I cannot bear it* lie 
hurried from the peach-house, followed by the 
doctor, who calmed him by degrees. 

‘ The place in such a state ! It is too bad. I 
set such store by the peaches.* 

‘And 1 set such store by your recovery, old 
fidlow,’ said the doctor. ‘That was a wretched 
fit of temper; but it’s over now. Don’t worry 
about it, mail ; and now go and lie down till 
dinner-time.* 

‘ No— no ; I have no wish to’ 

‘Mind what I say. — Yes, you have, my dear 
boy. Come : a quiet nap till dinner- time, and 
then you will have forgotten this petty trouble, 
and be fresh and cool.’ 


CHAPTER XVII. — MR SAXHT HAS ASPIRATIONS. 

A couple of months had passed. 

‘Mr Sax by wants to speak to you, ma’am,* 
said Fanny ; and Aunt Sophia jumped up in a 
pet. ‘ WJiat does .he want now ? This is four 
times he has been down this month. Where is 
he?* 

‘In the study, ma’am. lie wouldn’t come in 
here.* 

Aunt Sophia entered the study to find quite 
a strong odour hi the room. It was something 
between lemon-scented verbena and magnolia ; 
and as soon as she noticed it, she began to sniff, 
with the result that the busy City man, so strong 
in his office, so weak outside, began to turn red. 

‘Well, Mr Saxby,* said Aunt Sophia, ‘have 
you sold those consols for me ? * 

‘ Yes, ma’am, as you insisted ; hut you *11 excuse 
me, I*m sure, when I tell you that* 

‘ There, there, there, man ! 1 know what you 
are going to say ; but it is my own money, and I 

shall do with it what I please, and* Sniff, 

sniff, sniff. ‘ Whatever is it smells so strong ? ’ 

* Strong, ma’am, strong ? * said Mr Saxby, wiping 
his brow, for Aunt Sophia hod a peculiar effect 
upon him, causing him to grow moist about the 
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palms of his hands and dew to form upon his 
temples. 

‘Why, it *8 that handkerchief, man ; and you’ve 
been putting scent upon your hair I * 

‘ Well, a little, ma’am, just a little,* replied Saxby, 
with a smile that was more indicative of feebleness 
than strength. ‘ I was coming into the country, 
you see, and, ahem ! — sweets to the sweet.* 

‘ Stuff ! — Now about that money.* 

‘There’s the cheque, ma’am,’ said Mr Saxby, 
taking out his pocket-book ; ‘ but I give it to you 
with regret ; and — let me beg of you, my dear 
madam, to be guided by me.* 

‘That will do, Saxby. I know what I am 
about ; and now, I suppose you have some eligible 
investment to propose ? ’ 

‘Well, no, my dear madam* no. Things are 
very quiet. Money ’s cheap as dirt.* 

‘May 1 ask, then, why you have come down?' 

‘ The — er — the cheque, my dear madam.’ 

‘Might very well have come by post, Mr 
Saxby.* 

‘ Yes ; but I was anxious to sec and hear about 
how poor Scarlett is getting on ; to say a few 
words of condolence to Mrs Scarlett. 1 esteem 
them both very highly, Miss Raleigh; I do 
indeed.’ 

‘ Dear me ! Ah ! ’ said Aunt Sophia ; ‘ and 

Shall I finish for you, Saxby ?’ 

‘Finish for me, my dear madam? I do not 
understand.’ 

‘ Then 1 wdll, Saxby : you thought that if you 
came down and brought the cheque, you might 
perhaps see my niece.* 

‘ JSly dear madam ! My dear Miss Raleigh ! 
Really, iny dear madam ! * 

‘ Don’t be a sliam, Saxby, Own it like a man.’ 
Mr Saxby looked helplessly round the room, as 
if in search of help — even of an open door through 
which he could escape ; but there was none ; and 
wdienevcr he looked straight before him, there 
was the unrelenting eye of the elderly maiden 
lady fixed upon liiiu, and seeming to read him 
through and through. He wished that he had 
not come ; he w'islied that he could bring his office 
effrontery down with him ; he wished that he 
could make Aunt Sophia quail, as he could his 
clerks ; but all iti vain. Aunt Sophia, to use her 
own words, could turn him round her finger when 
she had him there, and at last he gasped out; 

‘ Well — there — I *11 be honest about it — 1 did ’ 

‘ 1 didn’t need telling,’ interrupted Aunt Sophia. 

‘ I believe, Saxby, I could even tell you whkt you 
are thinking now.* 

‘ O nonsense, ma’am — nonsense ! * 

‘ O yes, I could,’ retorted Aunt Sophia sharply. 
‘You were thinking that I was a wretched old 
griffin, and you wished I was dead.* 

‘Wrong ! ’ cried Saxby triumphantly, and speak- 
ing more like himself. ‘ I *11 own to the griffin ; 
but never to the wishing you dead !* 

‘Why, you hiow you think she’ll have my 
money, ^xby.* 

‘ Bother your money, ma’am ! * cried the stock- 
broker sharply. ‘I’ve got plenty of my own, 
and can make more ; and as to yours — ^why, if it 
hadn’t been for me, you wouldn’t have a penny. 
It would be all gone in some swindling Company. 
— I — I beg your pardon, Miss Raleigh ; I — ah — 
really — ah — I ’m afraid I rather forgot myself — 
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‘ You 're quite right, Saxby, (juito right,* 
Bait! Aunt Sophia quietly. ‘I*m atraid I am a 
very stupid, sanguine, old M^oman over money 
matters, and you have saved me several times, 
— But now about NaomL Whatever is it you 
want?* 

‘ What do I want ? * repeated Saxby. 

^ ‘Yea. Why do you come hanging about here 
like this ? Do you want to marry the girl 1 * 

‘Well — cr — yes, my dear madam ; to be candid, 
that is what I thought. For ever since the day 
when I first set * 

* Thank you : that will do, Saxby. Rhapsodies 
do sound such silly stuff to people at my age. 
Really, if yon talk like that, 1 shall feel as if it 
would bo madness to come to consult you again 
on business.* 

‘ But really, my dear madam ’ 

‘Yes,’ said Aunt Sophia, interrupting ; ‘I know. 
Well, then, we *11 grant that you like her.’ 

‘ Like her, madam ? I worship her ! ’ 

‘ No : don’t, my good man. Let ’s be sensible, if 
we can. My niece Naomi is a very nice, sensible, 
good girl.* 

‘ She *8 an angel, ma’am ! * 

‘No ; she is not,* said Aunt Sophia stiffly ; ‘and 
so the man who marries her will liiid. She ’s only 
a nice English girl, and 1 don’t want her feelings 
hurt by any one.’ 

‘Miss Raleigh, it would he my study to sjiarc 
her feelings in every way.* 

‘If you had the opportunity, my good man. 
As it happens, I must speak plainly t(j you, and 
tell you that I am afraid she has formed an 
attachment to Mr Praylc,* 

‘ To him ! * groaned Saxby, 

‘Now, look here, Mr Saxby; if yon are going 
to act sensibly, I *11 talk to you ; if you are going 
on like that, l*ye done. This is not part of a 

ma’am, it is,* returned Saxby dolefully'; I 
‘ the tragedy of my life.* 

‘Now, doii*t be a goose, Saxby. If the girl 
likes somebody else better than you, don’t go 
making yourself miserable about it. llave some 
coimnon-sensc.’ 

‘ There *s no common-sense in love.* 

Aunt Sophia looked at him in a half-pitying, 
half-contemptuous manner. ‘It isn’t very deep, 
is it ? ’ she said good-humoui*cdly. 

‘ I don’t know,’ he replied ; ‘ only, that somehow 
she *8 seemed to me to he like the flowers ; and 
when I *ve gone to my office every morning, I *vc 
bought a rose or something of that kind, and 
put it in water, and it’s been company to me, 
as if she was there all the time. And now, after 
what you’ve told me, ma’am, I don’t think I 
shall ever buy a rose again.’ He got up, walked 
to the window and looked out, so that Aunt 
Sophia should not sec his face. 

‘ Poor fellow ! * she wdiispered softly to herself. 
— ‘ Mr Prayle has not spoken to"Naomi yet,* said 
Aunt Sopma at last 

* Does ne — does he — care for lier very much ? * 
Aunt Sophia hesitated for a few moments, and 

then seem^ to moke up her mind. ‘I don’t 
know,* she replied ; ‘but I’U speak plainly to you, 
Saxby, for I like you,* 

‘You — Miss Raleigh ! — ^you — ^like — me ? * 

‘Yes. Why shouldn’t I?* 

‘ Because-- because *— — 


‘ Yes ; I know. Because you opposed me some- 
times. Well, a woman likes to be opposed. 
Some stupid people say that a woman likes 
to have her own way in everything. It isn’t 
true.’ 

‘ But don’t raise my hopes, Miss Raleigh — don’t^ 
pray, if there *s no chance for me.* 

‘I’m not going to raise your hopes — not much. 
I shall only say to you, that I am sorry about 
my niece’s leanings, and that pcihaps, after all, 

it is but a girlish fancy. If I were a man’ 

‘ Yes, Miss Raleigh, if you were a man.* 

‘And cared for a woman, I should never 
give her up till 1 saw that my cose was quite 
liopelcss.* 

‘ Miss Raleigh,* cried the stockbroker excitedly, 
‘your words are like fresh air in a hot office. 
One thinks more clearly ; life scem.s better worth 
living for ; an<l there *'s a general rise of one’s 
natural stock all over a fellow’s market. — Might 
I kiss your hand ? * 

‘Certainly not; but you may behave sensibly. 
Slop down a day or two, and see how the land 
lies.* 

‘ May I ? * 

‘ Yes ; I *11 answer for your wclcomc.-^nd 
now, mind this : I ’m not going to interfere with 
niy niece and her likes and dislikes ; but let mo 
give you a bit of advice.* 

‘If you would !* exclaimed Saxby. 

‘ Then don’t go about sighing like a bull-goose. 
Women don’t care for such weak silly creatures. 
Naomi ’s naturally weak, and what she looks for 
in a mail is strength both in brain and body.* 

‘ Yea, 1 see,* sighed the love-lorn Saxby. ‘ I 
understand stocks and shares, but I don’t 
understand women.* 

‘Of course, you don’t. No man yet ever did; 
not even Solomon, with all his experience ; and 
no man ever wiil.’ 

‘ But I thought, Miss Rnleigh — I hoped * 

‘ Well, what did you think and hope?* 

‘That you might help me — as an old and 
trustworthy friend — about Miss Naomi.’ 

‘ \Vhy, bless the boy — man, T mean — if I were 
to tell Naomi to love you, or that she was to 
be your wile, she *d do as all girls do.* ^ 

‘What is that, bliss Raleigh ?’ 

‘What’s that? Why, go off at a tangent, 
whatever that may he, and marry Prayle at 
once.* 

‘Ah, yes, I suppose so,’ faltered Saxby. 

‘Well, well, i>luck up your spirits, man, and 
be w^bat you arc at your office. I do trust you, 
Saxby ; and to show you my confidence, I *11 tcU 
you frankly that I should be deeply grieved if 
anything came of her leanings towards that 
smooth, good-looking fellow. — There, what stuff 
I am talking. You ought to he able to get on 
'without advice from me.* With these 'words 
Aunt Sophia smiled and nodded her head at 
the stockbroker, after which she sailed out of 
the room. 


CHAPTER xvm.— ALTHOUGH AN OLD MAID. 

‘Well, doctor?* 

‘ Well, Miss Raleigh.* 

‘ You do not bring him round.* 

‘I don’t. He is worried mentally, too, oud I 
ui’t get at his complaint.* 
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‘Why not take him away, and give him a 
complete change 1 ’ 

Doctor Scales injured John Monnick’s beau- 
tiful turf, that he had been at such trouble to 
make grow under ■ the big mulberry tree, by 
suddenly screwing round his garden-scat, to stare | 
in Aunt Sophia^ face. ‘ I say,* he exclaimed, | 
‘ are you a reader of thoughts or a prophetess 1 * 

‘ ifeither. Why ? * 

‘ Because you are proposing what I have 
planned.* 

‘ Indeed ! Well, is it not a good proposal ? * 
‘Excellent; but he will not listen to it. He 
dare not go outside the place, he says ; and I 
believe that at first he would suffer terribly, for 
it is quite shocking how weak his nerves have 
become. He has a horror of the most ti'ivial 
things ; and above all, there is something troubling 
the brain.* 

‘ What can it be ? * asked Aunt Sophia. 

* Well I *m speaking very ijlainly to you, 

Miss Raleigli.* 

‘ Of course. We trust each other, doctor.* 

‘ Exactly. Well, in a case like this, it is only 
natural that the poor fellow should feel his posi- 
tion deeply, and be troubling himself about his 
wifd? 

‘ But she seems to be most attentive to him.* 

‘ O yes ; she never neglects him,’ replied the 
doctor, hurriedly going into another branch of 
his subject. ‘His money aUairs, too, seem to 
worry him a great deal ; and I know it cause.s 
him intense agony to be conipcllcjd by his weak- 
ue^^s to leave so much to other hands.* 

‘But his cousin — Mr Prayle — seems to he 
devoting himself heart and soul to their manage- 
ment.* 

* O yes ; he seems indefatigable ; and Mrs 

Scarlett is always watching over his interests ; 
but no man can find an adequate substitute for 
himself.* ‘ 

Aunt Sophia watched her companion anxiously, 
asking herself what he really thought, and then 
half bitterly reflecting how very shallow after all 
their trust was of each other upon tliis delicate 
question of James Scarlett’s health. As she 
looked, she could not help seeing that the doctor’s 
eyes were fixed upon hers with a close scrutiny ; 
and it was with almost a malicious pleasure that 
she said quietly a few words, and watched the 
result : ‘You know, 1 suppose, that Lady Martlett 
is coming here to dinner this evening ? * 

‘ Coming here ? To dinner ? This evening ? ’ 
‘Yes. Is there anything so wonderful in 
that ? * 

‘ O no ; of course not. Only — that is— I am a 
little surprised.* 

‘I don*t see why you should be surprised. 
Lady Martlett always made a grout friend of 
Mrs Scarlett, from the time she first came 
down.* 

‘ Yes } I think I have heard so. Of course, 
there is nothing purprising, except in their great 
diversity of tastes.’ 

‘Extremes meet^ doctor,* said Aunt Sophia 
smiling ; ‘ and that will bo the cose when you 
take her Ladyship down to dinner.’ 

‘I? Take her down? — No, not I,* said Scales 
quickly. ‘In fact, I was thinking of running 
up to town to-day. There is an old friend of 
mine, who has studied nervous diseases a great 


deal in the Paris hospitals ; he is over for a 
few weeks, and I thought 1 would consult 
him.* 

‘ At the expense of running away, and making 
it appear to be becanse Lady Martlett is coming 
to dinner.* 

‘ Oh ; hut that idea would be absurd.’ 

‘I don’t know that, doctor, because, you see, 
it would be so true. There, there ; don’t l«tek 
cross. I am not an obstinate patient. Why, 
doctor, are you afraid of lier ? ’ 

‘No ; I am more afraid of myself,* ho retorted 
bitterly ; ‘ and I have some pride. Miss Raleigh,* 

‘ Too much — far too much. — Do you know, 
doctor, I am turning match-maker in my old 
ager 

‘A worthy pursuit, if you could make good 
matches.* 

‘ Well, would it not be a good one between you 
and Lady Martlett?* 

‘Admirable!’ lie cried, in a bitterly ironical 
tone. ‘ The union of a wealtliy woman, who has 
a right to make a brilliant contract with some 
one of her own class, to a beggarly, penniless 
doctor, whose head is full of absurd crotchets. 
— "Miss Raleigh, kliss Raleigh, where is your 
discrimination ! * 

‘ In my brains, I suppose,’ replied Aunt Sophia; 
‘though 1 do not sec how that portion of our 
organisation can make plans and plots.* 

‘ Then you are plotting and planning to marry 
me to Lady Martlett.’ 

‘ It needed fneither,* said Aunt Sophia. ‘ You 
worked out the union yourselves. She is very 
fond of you.* 

‘ Ha-ha-ha ! * laughed the doctor harshly. 

‘ And you think her the most attractive woman 
you ever saw.* 

‘ Granted. But that does not prove that I love 
her. No ; I love my profession. James Scarlett’s 
health is my idol, until 1 liave cured him — if I 
ever do. Then I shall look out for another 
pjitiont. Miss Raleigh.’ 

‘It is my turn now to laugh, doctor. Why, 
what a transparent man you are ! * 

‘ I hope so,’ he nsplied. 

‘Put you will stay to dinner this evening?’ 

‘ No, madam ; I shall go to town.* 

‘You will not!* said Aunt Sojihia, smiling. 

‘ It would be too cowardly of you.’ 

‘ No, no ; I must go,’ he half-insisted. ‘ She 
would make me her slave, and trample upon my 
best instincts. It would not do, Miss Raleigh. As 
it is, I am free. Poor enough, heaven knows ! but 


‘ Granting that I could win her — the idea seems 
contemptible presumption — wliat would follow? 
In her eyes, as, well as in those of the whole world, 
1 should have sacrificed my independence. I 
should have degraded myself; and in place of 
being spoken of in future as a slightly clever, 
eccentric doctor, I should sink into a successful 
fortune-hunter— a man admitted into the society 
that receives his wife, as her lapdog would be, 
at the end of a string. I couldn’t do it, my dear 
madam ; I could not bear it ; for the gallmg part 
would be that I deserved my fate.’ 

‘I hope you do not exaggerate your patients’ 
cases as you do your own, doctor.* 

‘No exaggeration, my dear madam. Take 
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another side of the question. Suppose I did sink 
my pride — suppose iny Lady did condescend from 
her hi^di pedestal to put a collar round my neck — 
how tlien? What should I be worth, leading 
such a lapdog existence? What would become 
of my theories, my efforts to make discoveries in 
our grand profession? Oh, Miss Raleigh, Miss 
Raleigh, I did think I had won some little respect 
from you ! What would you say if you saw me 
lower myself to such an extent as that ? * 

Aunt Sophia smiled. ‘There would be some- 
thing extremely droll to a bystander, if he heard 
all this. You talking of stooping ! * 

‘ Well, would it not be ? * he cried. 

‘ With some women, yes ; but you don’t yet 
know Lady Mar tie tt. — Oh, most apropos : she 
has come early, so as to liave a pleasant afternoon 
without form. Doctor Scales, you are too late ; 
you will have to stay.’ 

A DANCING EPIDEMIC. 

In this country, the tarantella is only known as 
one of those coquettish dances introduced on the 
stage from Italy ; and in its native land, as a 
dance performed by the peasant-girls to the 
accompaniment of the tambourine. But if this 
were all that the name recalls, it would scarcely 
he worthy of more than a passing notice, except 
hy those who arc devoted to the tcrpsiclioreaii 
art. Connected as is the tarantella with one of 
the strangest epidemics, the (lancing madness, 
formerly helievcd to have resulted from the bite 
of the tarantula spider, it offers us many points 
of interest, not only as a medical study, but also 
as an episode in pliilosopliical history. 

As the ancients had tludr Orpheus, who, by 
bis musical powers, was said to be able to enchant 
not only living creatures, but even stocks and 
stones, so have the Italians, or rather they had, 
their tarantella fable, concerning a madness whose 
victims danced to the sound of music until they 
fell exhausted, and then — danced again. The 
disease is known as tarantismus, and is con< 
venicntly classed with that peculiar nervous affec- 
tion commonly called St Vitus’s dance. 

The historian of civilisation and of the inner 
life of the human race is often called aside to 
speculate on the origin of diseases whose birth 
is involved in obscurity, and which only come 
before the observer when they have attained their 
full strength, or when they have gained complete 
ascendency over men’s minds and bodies. Italy 
in the early middle ages has been the theatre 
of many terrible epidemics. The crusaders, for 
example, brought the Eastern plague ; and between 
1119 and 1340, no fewer than sixteen visitations 
of that fearful malady are recorded. The misery 
resulting therefrom was heartbreaking, the vic- 
tims countless ; scarcely did the country seem to 
recover from one attack, when another came and 
overwhelmed it. It appeared as'if the Italians 
were to be wiped off the face of the earth. To all 
these must be reckoned those political diseases, 
wars, rebellions, conspiracies, murders, consequent 
on the jealousies or ambition of the various pettv 
states into which the peninsula was divided. 
Then in 1348, as if these disasters were not enough, 
came the dreaded Black Death ; and after that, a 
famine. These fearful scourges doubtless troubled 
men’s minds, working up their nerves to an 


unhealthy pitch, and these not the nerves of a 

S matic, northern race, but of those excitable 
:en of the sun, the people of Southern Italy. 
Always a finely-strung race, and at this time 
involved in gross ignorance and superstition, they 
w^ere just ripe for a nervous eindemic. 

All history is full of the great events which 
the smallest, the most trivial circumstance may 
call forth. Though the exact circumstances 
under which this epidemic arose are involved 
ill mystery, yet we may probably safely assume 
that they w’ere in some way or other connected 
with a common earth-spider, the tarantula. Even 
strong-nerved people do not, as a rule, wdllingly 
handle an earth-spider ; wkilst finely-strung 
individuals would think of such a proc(;eding 
with the utmost horror. It does not require 
a very lively imagination to conceive that 
some excitable Italian, believing his people given 
over to the sword of Azael, the Angel of D(»atli, 
might innocently enough take the lead in 
this nervous epidemic, for wdiich a whole nation 
w’as ripe. Perliaps accidentally bitten by one of 
these loathsome spiders, he W'ould w’^ork himself 
up to such a pitch ilmt he would think himself 
poisoned. Though the bite itself might not 
be dangerous— and indeed modern research has 
shown that it is not — yet the dread of the 
unknown after-results w^ould make it dangerous 
in the extreme. We may probably— as most of 
the victims of this epidemic were women — safely 
assume that this first bitten individual was an 
hysterical female, and then we have all the pre- 
liminaries necessary for th(', explanation of the 
origin of the disease. When this hysterical 
female was bitten, imagination would perform the 
rest ; it would play the principal rCle^ and it would 
make the disease epidemic. 

The earliest mention of tarantismus is found 
in the w'orks of Nicolas Perotti, who died in 
1480. It appeared first in Apulia, and at the 
time of this author, seems to have fairly well 
established itself as a disease in that province. 
It is spoken of as having been produced by the 
bite of the wolf-sjiider, an earth species of light- 
brown colour, with black stripes, known to science 
as the Lyeosa tarantula Apnlica, This creature 
is found generally distributed throughout Italy 
and Spain ; and many an old traveller lias told 
wonderful stories of the effect of its bite, which 
was accredited as poisonous. The part bitten, 
according to the common belief, became swollen, 
and smarted ; the victim became low-spirited, 
trembled, and was anxious ; he was troubled with 
nausea, giddiness, and at length fell down in a 
swoon. All exterior circumstances powerfully 
affected him ; he was easily excited to frenzy or 
depressed to melancholy, and behaved generally 
as an hysterical subject would do. The strangest 
effect, or rather supposed effect, of the bite was 
the behaviour of the patient at the sound of 
music ; for he immediately rose and danced as 
madly os do the wicked people ,in the fairy tale 
at the sound of the hero’s enchanted pipe. How- 
ever the patient may have been affected at the 
outset, he seems invariably to have fallen into 
a swoon — the result of ncr\^u3 exhaustion — from 
which music and music only could relieve him ; 
but neither music nor any other remedy could 
permanently cure him. 

Poisonous spiders were supposed by the ancients 
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to have bccu common enough ; but they do not 
seem to have recorded the supposed effects of their 
bite. In fact, they appear to have reserved them 
as Dei ex machind to bring about the d^noue* 
ment of a much involved popular tale. The 
absence, however, of particular descriptions of 
the disease called tarantisinus will not furnish us 
with proofs either one way or the other as to its 
existence or non-existence ; for, in early times, 
nil those who suffered from strange or little under- 
stood mental or nervous diseases were roughly 
classed together as unfortunates suffering from the 
touch of Satan. Hence, in the fil'teenth century, 
we suddenly come upon a full description of 
tarantismus as a common and widely spread 
disease. In the next century, Fracastro, a cele- 
brated physician, relates that his steward having 
been bitten in the neck by the tarantula or some 
other creature, fell down in a death-like stupor ; 
but wlien he gave him the remedies then in vogue 
for plague and hydrophobia, he recovered. 

Meanwhile, tarantismus passed the boundaries 
of Apulia ; and shortly afterwards there was 
scarcely a corner of Italy where it was not too 
well known. As it spread, it obtained more 
believers ; and the more credence it obtained, 
the more victims it attacked. This alone wouhl 
tend to prove that the disease depended greatly 
for its existence on the power of the imagination. 
Everywhere, as we suppose, it \vas the hysterical 
temperaments which suffered, for dull heavy louts 
are randy subject to affections of the nerves. 

Of course, ordinary medical treatment failed to 
touch the disease ; and this of itself would tend 
to exaggerate its power and frequency. Nothing 
brought relief hut lively dance-music, and of this 
the old tunes La Pastorale and La Taruntola -were 
the most efficacious ; the former for phlegmatic, 
the latter for excitable temperaments. When 
these tunes were played wdth correctness and 
taste, the effect W’us magical. The iarantanti 
danced energetically until they fell dowm ex- 
hausted. Old anti young, male and female, 
healthy and infirm, began dancing like machines 
worked by steam. Old w^riters would liave us 
believe that even old cripples threw away their 
crutches and danced with the best. Hysterical 
females were the principal victims. Other ail- 
ments were forgotten, propriety of time and jdace 
ignored, and soul and body, tliey delivered them- 
selves up to this dancing frenzy. They shrieked, 
they wep^ they laughed, they sang, all the time 
dancing like bacchantes or furies, till at last they ' 
fell down bathed in perspiration and utterly help- 1 
less. If the music continued, they at length 
arose and danced again, until once more they fell I 
prostrate. These fits seem to have continued two j 
or three days, sometimes four, or even six, for 
the relief seems to have been in direct ratio to | 
the amount lost by perspiration. When the 
tarantant had by this means recovered, he or sbe 
remained free from the disease until the apnroach I 
of the warm weather of the next j^ear, ana then 
was again relieved in the same manner. Once a 
tarantant, however, always a tarantant ; one 
woman is mentioned os being subject to these 
attacks for thirty summers. 

We have described the commoner symptoms of 
tarantismus. Sometimes, however, the effects of 
the disease were ludicrous or curious enough. 
Black or sombre colours were generally obnoxious, 
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producing extreme melancholia; whilst scarlet 
or green, and occasionally blue, was much liked. 
When a person was under the influence of the 
paroxysm, and an object of the favourite colour 
approached, the tarantant rushed to it, fondled it^ 
kissed it, embraced it, whether it was a human 
being or an inanimate object. Tlie patient was, 
in fact, entirely given up to a love-frenzy for this 
object, which was Boinctimes, os may be supposed, 
inconvenient enough' ; and yet nothing but 
physical impossibility could prevent these results. 
On the contrary, objects of tiie hated colours pro- 
duced extreme melancholy ; and not unfrequently 
brought on stupor. Some taruntanti atlected 
churchyards and cemeteries ; others were fascinated 
by the passing bell. Another class conceived a 
passion for the sea, and would rush into its waves ; 
whilst others of these water-lovers would carry 
about with them a glassful of the hrilliaiit li<pu(l, 
and would strive to the utmost not to spill the 
smallest drop, even when dancing ; while, if they 
did not succeed in this gymnastic feat, they were 
seized with melancholy. 

It was at length quite a profession to travel 
through the country in the early summer to cure 
the iarantanti. A pii)e, a tambourine, and a 
knowledge of the favourite dance-tunes, were all 
that was necessary. When the musicians arrived 
at a town or village, a fete, known as the women’s 
carnavaletta^ was held. Everybody hastened down 
to the spot where the dancing was going on, and 
the mere sight of this frequently so excited the 
spectators, that those who had never been 
suspected of tarantismus, would suddenly join in 
the proceedings and become tarantanti for life. 
And thus this epidemic went ou increasing, until 
few persons could claim to he entirely exempt, 
and Italy seemed in danger of becominjj a nation 
of frenzied hysterical dancers. But tliough the 
symptoms were distressing and marked enough 
while they lasted, yet the disease was liurinleRS 
enough ou the whole, for it is supposed that the 
mortality resulliiig therefrom never exceeded 
one in five hundred. 

It was ill the seventeenth century that the 
tarantisinus epidemic reached its fullest develop- 
ment and its greatest extension,, and then, as if 
by magic, it 'went out of fashion, as suddenly as 
a piece of millinery ; for there is a fashion in 
disease as well as in the cut of a garment. No 
one was attacked ; people wondered that such 
things had been possible ; and they wondered 
still more that they themselves had taken part 
in them. So thorough was the change in this 
respect, that, in the eighteenth century, doctors 
began to express doubts as to whether the disease 
had ever existed ; and in our own days the name 
tarantella scarcely calls up an idea, except as 
connected with the coquettiwi dance of the peasant- 
girl in her picturesque Italian costume to the 
accompauimciit of the tambourine. Nor was it 
in Italy alone where this dancing madness found 
its votaries, for even the stolid German at one 
time gave way to it. 

From the description, it will be seen that 
tarantismus w^as a peculiar and hysterical develop- 
ment of tlie disease known as St Vitus’s dance ; 
for, as might bo expected, so far os the tarantula 
spider is concerned, the whole belief is a myth, 
an old wives’ fable. Though it may not be 
pleasant to be bitten by one of these creatures, 
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yet it is comforting to learn that at least the I dofl’t fo;rget or forgive until 1 fed., 1 am about 
bite is no more noisome than that of the ordinary even with them. Of course, if any one who had 
spider. We must therefore look for the origin wronged me asked forgiveness, 1 should forgive 
of the disease in the state of the nerves. In an freely enough — I don’t see how that can be 


excitable, nervous temperament, worked to the, 
highest pitch by brooding over diseases which | 
had cut men down like grass before the mower’s 
scythe, a trivial circumstance, such as the bile 
of an insect, may have an important result. It 
only requires a number of nervous, hysterical 
individuals to be in sympathy one with another 
to produce ridiculous results ; then if, during 
the frenzy, one of these finds himself bitten or 
stung by some noisome croaturo, all the others 
immediately assume that they too are bitten or 
stung ; community of suffering must have a 
common cause, say they. 

It is probable that practical modern men and 
women will at once say ; ‘ Oh, this is all a myth ; 
tarantismua never did exi.st — or we should see 
examples of it to-day.* But is the disease unknown 
to the modem practitioner? Surely not. It is 
unfrequent, it is true ; hut several cases have been 
reported in the medical literature of the day ; and 
the leaping ague of the Scotch is ccrbiinly a 
similar disease. The more healthy accompani- 
ments of modem life and our greater knowledge 
naturally have a tendency to prevent such epi- 
demics attaining such a power as did tarantismus ; 
but for all that, the subject is worthy our notice. 
Perhaps the dancing or jumping, the quivering 
or quaking, which occurs during the worship of 
some of our religious communities, Christian as 
well as heathen, may he more nearly connecte<l 
with tarantismus tlian is generally supposed. 
The excitement is there, and excitement is con- 
tagious. 

MISS RIVERS’S REVENGE. 

IN THREE CHAPTERS. — CHAPTER I. 

It will Bimj)lify matters if I say at once that I 
am a strange girl. After tins confession, you 
will be more inclined to believe that my story 
is a true one, and, it may be, condemn my 
conduct less. If your godfathers and godmothers 
think fit to give you a strange name, they can 
scarcely expect you to be exactly the same as other 
people ; and the name some one- chose to christen 
me by is a strange one. ‘ Heritage ’ is certainly 
not in common use ; although, when one gets 
accustomed to it, it sounds soft and rather pretty, 
especially so when coupled w’ith my surname, 

‘ Heritage Rivers ’ is not at all bad. 

I am quite sure that in most instances people’s 
natures accommodate themselves to their names. 
Nearly all the Lucys I have knowm have been 
fair and romantic ; nearly all the Janes and 
Susans homely and fond of housekeeping. A 
girl’s career seems often to be settled by her name. 
So, having no precedent to show me what the 
owner of the name of Heritage should be like, 
I always ;plead it as an excuse for any peculiarities 
of disposition. Nevertheless, I am not caRcd 
upon to dissect my mental qualities for the .benefit 
01 the inquisitive, so shall only say that one of 
my chief characteristics is that of being a good 
hater. ^ I like and respect a good hater. No 
doubt, it is unchristianlike ; but it is so natural. 
I am not ashamed to say that if people injure me, 


avoided — but I should never be eager to do my 
enemy a good tom unless I felt quite sure of 
heaping coals of fire upon his head ! Now you 
know what manner of being I am ; and very 
dreadful tlie description looks as I write it ; so 
dreadful, that I am obliged to comfort myself by 
thinking of the reverse of the picture — that I can 
be as tru(i a friend as an enemy. 

It is not BO many years ago that I, Heritage 
Rivers, a slim girl of seventeen, left school, and 
stepped out into the grown-up world to meet 
what fate awaited me. For the time, my only 
idea was to enjoy my freedom. It was delightful 
to think that masters and mistresses were finished 
and done with for ever and a day. So I bade 
them a gl;ul adieu, and went down into the 
country to stay with an aunt of mine, and for 
several weeks revelled in sunshine and liberty. 
Then, in accordance with a solemn promise, I 
sx^ent some little time with an old school-friend — 
one like myself, just emancipated. Her people 
lived at Twickenham, in a delicious old house 
with a large garden. I was made heartily 
welcome. Tlie mother took me to her heart, as 
her daughtei‘’s dearest friend. The father, a 
courtly gray-liaired man, with literary tastes and 
pursuits, was kindness and politeness itself ; 
whilst Clara Ramsay’s brothers were in an hour 
my devoted slaves and lovers. Surrounded by 
such xfieasant attentions, I began to realise the 
fact tliat 1 was now a grown-up young lady, not 
altogether unattractive ; and so valued myself 
accordingly. 

As the Ramsays were quiet people and kept 
little company, an announcement made by Mr 
Ramsay tliat a dinner-party was projected, was 
suflicient to flutter our hearts. For several days 
before it took ]>lace, we discussed again and again 
the merils of tlu*. guests who were to be present. 
As Clara knew them all except one, her interest 
was centred on the probable appearance of this 
genthmian. As even mamma did not know him, 
all infornialion rosiiecting him must be extracted . 
from Mr Ramsay, whose friend he was. Girls 
being inquisitive creatures, Clara, at breakfast- 
time, egged on by me, began her inquiries. 

‘Who is Mr Vincent Hope, papa?’ 

‘A friend of mine, my dear. A very clever 
young man, who will one day, I think, be a 
most distinguished member of society.* 

So fur as it went, this reply wiis satisfactory ; 
but we wanted a categorical testimonial, not a 
general one. 

‘How will he distinguish himself?* asked 
Clara. 

‘ Hu is a rising author — little known as yet ; 
blit all tliat must come.’ 

‘ O dear ! ’ sighed Clara plaintively ; ‘ I know 
exactly the sort of man. 1 have seen so many 
of them here. Of course he wears spectacles ?’ 

‘ I don’t think he does— or if so, I never noticed 
them,* replied Mr Ramsay. 

‘ You never notice anything j^ou ought to, papa. 
But he is sure to have a horrid beard— ux^empt 
and nncared for. They all have.* 

‘Ho has no beard, I fancy,’ answered Mr 
Ramsay meditatively. 
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*Is he good-looking and nice?’ dcmandeS the 
audacious Clara. 

Mr Bamsay looked much amused at his 
daughter’s question. ‘ J find him nice,* he said. 
‘But what a chit of a girl like you may find 
him, is another matter — a very small matter. I 
should think that most people would coll him 
extremely good-looking.* 

‘ Is he dark or fair — tall or short ? * 

‘ My dear girl, I shall answer no more questions 
about him. Why don’t you imitate the discretion 
^ of Miss Rivers, who seems free from your failing 
' — curiosity ? * 

1 blushed at such undeserved praise ; whilst 
Clara, to show her opinion of my fidse pretences, 
nudged me under the table. 

Although Mr Ramsay would tell us nothing 
more, W'e, in our idle moments, which were 
many, speculated a great deal os to the probable 
personal appearance of Mr Vincent Hope. I had 
a certain right to feel some anxiety about the 
matter, as it transpired that it would be my lot 
to be taken in to dinner by him ; therefore, it 
was a great comfort to me to hear he wore neither 
spectacles nor beard. 

‘ I know ho will be delightful ! * cried Chu'a. 

‘ 1 feel sure the whole matter is airanged by fate. 
Of course he will fall in Jove with you at once ! , 
Who could help doing so? You will look so; 
nice, Heritage ! * 

This is the way in which foolish young women 
chattel* at times. 

It would be my first dinner-party — an ordeal 
always trying to a young girl. Anyway, I 
dreaded it. In spite of Clara’s weU-mcant com- 
pliments, my mind wa.s not easy. 1 mistrusted 
the appearance I should present. My new dress, 
I fancied, fitted me badly ; and I was haunted j 
by a presentiment that my hands and the backs 
of my arms were destined to grow crimson. So 
distressing were my fears, that, as the hour 
approached, I would much rather have joined 
the boys, who, not being admitted to the feast, 
had gone off for a jolly long row on the river — * to 
get out of it all,’ they said. 

As I dressed myself, I wondered whether I 
should quite know what to cat, what to drink ; 
and above all, if any one should deign to speak 
to me, what to talk about Perhaps, I thought, 
all this comes instinctively. If, happily, such is 
the case, could it be possible, as Clara boldly pre- 
dicted, that I should carry the little world by 
storm? 1 took one last glance at the mirror. 
After all, I don’t look so very much amiss. Then, 
a few minutes before the hour struck, I entered 
the drawing-room, feeling almost sanguine. 

The guests arrived — two by two. ‘Like ani- 
mals gmng into the ark,* whispered Clara, who, 
having seen a little more society than I had, 
seemed quite at her cose. Mr Vincent Hope, as 
became a distinguished man, was late. At least, 
it was not until a few moments before dinner was 
announced that Mr Ramsay brought a gentleman to 
me and presented him. We bent to each other ; 
then, tcdcing his arm, I joined the procession to 
the dining-room. Of course I dropped my fan, 
or sometl^g, by the way. This necessitated my 
cavalier’s stooping down to recover possession of 
it> thereby delaying all the couples behind us 
for a moment or two, I was beginning badly. 
We sank into our appointed places, and as the 


soup was being handed round, Mr Hope addressed 
a few ordinary remarks to me. Then I began to 
realise how shy — how stupid a person I was. The 
only words my foolish tongue seemed capable of 
forming were ‘Yes* and ‘No.* Connected words 
had lelt me for an indefinite period. I felt my 
conversational shortcomings so acutely, tliat it 
was some little wdiile before I was able to look 
at my neighbour, except furtively and timidly. 
He was tall, I knew ; that fact had made itself 
manifest os we walked arm-in-arm. I had also 
received a sort of impression that he was good- 
looking. At last, when able to really look at him, 
I found that Mr Ramsay’s account, so far as it 
Avent, Avas a true one. Tlie young man was 
undoubtedly handsome. His eyes — the feature a 
woman first looks at — were good ; gray, I decided, 
Avitli dark lashes. His face was pale, and bore a 
look of refinement. His forehead was high — not 
too high — and his chin Avas large, and gave him 
the appearance of possessing considerable force of 
character. Above all, his nose was straight, and 
his hands well shapen. Twcnty-eiglit, I should 
liaA^e guessed his age. Altogether, a A*cry credit- 
able young man. Fate had been kind in selecting 
this companion for me, if only I could find some- 
thing to talk about — something so gifted a creature 
as he Avas reported to be would not be bored with. 
Alas, for me, the conversation field seemed to have 
become suddenly barren of flowers of speech— 
not CA^en a bud AA ns left ! Yet amongst peo|da 
Avith whom 1 am at home, I had never yet been' 
accused of Uiciturnity. 

For some short time the lady on the other side 
of him saved me. She appeared to know* him, 
and complimented him on the success of an article 
in one of the revioAvs, which she attributed to 
him. Ho thanked her for her pniise ; spoke a 
few words on general subjects ; then, os I suppose, 
in duty hounJ, turned to me and recommenced 
couA’^ersation. In five minutes, I positively hated 
111 } self and Mr Vincent Hope ! It may be kind* 
ness to bring one’s intellect down to ino level of 
the listener ; I call it conceit ! If, in spite of my 
elaborate new dress, he could not help seeing I 
Avas but a school-girl, Avas there any reason why he 
should so plainly shoAV mo he saw it ? Was there 
any reason why he should quite change the 
manner of his discourse as he changed his listener 
— should talk to me in a way he evidently thought 
suited to my calibre? If he meant it kindly, 
Avhat right had he to think I should esteem it 
kindness? I daresay I descrA'ed nothing more; 
but who Avas he to judge of my deserts? It 
ruffled my vanity, and destroyed any self-con- 
fidence I Avas beginning to feel. The worst of 
it Avas, he meant no rudeness. He did not even 
pretend to patronise me ; he simply chose to talk 
upon subjects Avhich he was pleased to think were 
Avell within my limited range. It was mortify- 
ing! I twisted u|j my dinner napkin under 
the table, as a sort of v^ent to my vexation. Soon 
I grew desperate. I Avould show this man I was 
not the inane, empty-headed school-girl he fancied 
me, or I would perish in the attempt. My fluency 
of speech came back as suddenly as it left me* 
On my own account^ 1 began to talk— of topics 
about which I knew nothing — of places I had 
never visited — of people I had never seen — and of 
books I had never read. He seemed amused at 
my new departure, and, I flattered myself, tried 
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to lead me on to talk. So talk I did, and tliou[;ht 
no evil It was not until I had once or twice 
gone completely out of my depth, right over head 
and shoulders, and was compelled to flounder 
back 03 best 1 could, that 1 fancied the wretched 
man was laughing at me — not openly, of course ; 
his manner was ]^litene8s itself. Yet I had an 
unpleasant suspicion that more than once I had 
mode myself an idiot in his eyes. 1 positively 
detest people who have the misfortune to see 
me at a disadvantage ; so, when I rose with the 
rest of the .women and left the table, I felt that 
it would have been a great satisfaction to have 

f iven Mr Vincent Hope’s broad shoulders a 
’ai*thian stab with a dessert fork. 1 had not been 
a success, and, what was worse, 1 knew it ! 

It was dull work in the drawing-room. The 
women were strangers to me, and talked about 
their own and their friends* affairs, in none of 
which I had the slightest interest. It was very 
hot too. I peeped out of the window^, and saw 
the garden looking most tempting in the light of 
a lovely autumnal moon. How delightful it 
would be if I could have one walk round it ! I i 
doubted whether it would be quite right for a 
young lady to walk about the garden alone and 
by moonlight ; but the temptation “was very great. 
After all, I have always found it much easier and 
often pleasanter to yield to little temptations of 
this kind than to resist them ; so I soon gave in. 
Even at the risk of a cold or a scolding, 1 would 
have one, just one turn in the soft September 
night I slipped from the room, covered my head 
and shoulders with a shawl, and stole through the 
library window which opened to the ground. 

The change from tlio close atmosphere of Mr 
Ramsay’s drawing-room was, ns I predicted it 
would be, simply delicious. The clear sky, the 
full moon, and the bright stars which had tempted 
me out made me feel quite poetical. I forgot all 
my little annoyances in the beauty of the night ; 

I became quite cheerful and happy. The one 
turn round the garden, which t had jileclgcd 
myself not to exceed, grew to a great many ; yet 
I was loath to leave the enchanting scene. But 
duty must not be altogether neglected. With a 
sigh, I turned for the last time, and began to 
retrace my steps to the liouse. To my horror, 
as I neared it, I saw the French casements of the 
dining-room open, saw the flood of brilliant light 
which poured out, partially eclipsed os one dark 
body alter another passed through the aperture. 

I realised in a moment the frightful position in 
which I was placed. The men were coming out 
to get a breath of fresh air and to smoke a cigarette 
before entering the drawing-room. Wliat could I 
do 1 I was certain to be seen. By the light of 
the wonderful moon, everything was as clearly 
visible by brood dayliglit. I shrank from the 
polite ridicule with which my nocturnal wander- 
were sure to be greeted ; injtputh, I was now 
rather ashamed of the freak which had led me 
into such an awkward situation. I wished to 
extricate myself without having to make excuses 
and explanations, and as I shuddered at the 
thought of walking boldly past the knot of gentle- 
men, I was compelled to adopt the alternative — 
concealment. 

On the lawn, near to me, grew one of those 
conical trees — a species of laurel, the foliage of 
which touches the ground, and leaves the centre 


nearly hollow. This particular tree was so large 
that it formed a natural summer-house ; and to 
enable it to fulfil its mission, an entrance had 
beci^ cut tlirough the boughs on the side farthest 
from the house. It was the very thing — a perfect 
harbour of refuge ! Careless of insects, heedless 
of the twigs which caught and lugged at my 
hair, but groaning, nevertheless, as I thought of 
my new frock, I rushed inside, unseen and, I 
hoped, unhcai^, resolved to wait behind the 
friendly boughs until the voices which I heard 
in the distance died into silence. Feeling quite 
sure that no one vrould be likely to explore the 
leafy recesses of my hiding-place, I began to greuv 
easy in my mind, and even ventured to compli- 
ment myself upon the cleverness 1 had displayed. 
My triumph was short-lived. In a few moments 
I became aware that voices were drawing near 
to me — so alarmingly near, that very soon I was 
able to recognise them and distinguish what 
they were saying. It was Mr Vincent Hope 
and his host, who had strolled away from their 
friends. 

‘You have a fine specimen of the Portuguese 
laurel liere,’ said the former. 

‘Yes,* replied Mr Ramsay. ‘It’s a fine tree 
of the kind. They seldom grow larger. Indeed, 
tliis one is beginning to die down. There is an 
entrance cut on the other side ; so it makes a 
shady, but uncomfortable, warm-weather retreat.’ 

. Then I knew that the two gentlemen were 
coming round to the entrance. 1 was in despair. 
1 cowered down in the darkness, and prayed that 
^fr Hope’s curiosity might not induce him to 

1 )ursue liis botanical researches into the interior. 

; saw his head and shoulders fill np the entrance 
and hide the moonlight falling there. For the 
moment, I was undecided whetlier to shriek with 
horror, to end favour to scare him away by 
growling like a wild beast, or to lie still and 
trust to chance. On the whole, the last seemed 
the wisest course to adopt, 1 breathed more 
freely when I found ho had no intention of 
entering — the recesses were not tempting at night 
I hoped the two men would now remove them- 
selves. But, alas ! my imprisonment was not yet 
to be ended. They stood exactly in front of 
the entrance, and from my hiding-place I could 
hear every word they spoke. 


A VISIT TO WILDEN TIN-WORKS. 

I WAS driving over breezy Hartlebury Common 
this morning, when a bright flash of light startled 
my horse from his lazy jog-trot, and scattered 
the aiirial puppets of a day-dream to the winds. 
It was but after all the reflection of the sun- 
light from a piece of tin flung carelessly from a 
tinker’s hand ; but looking at it os it lay glittering 
in the furze, the thought occurred to me : What 
a benefactor to mankind was he who invented 
the art of tinning iron ! For tin essentially it is 
not, but' thin sheet-iron lightly coated with the 
white silvery metal, as beautiful as silver itself 
when seen in its virgin purity ; and it not only 
makes the iron more sightly, but more durable, 
while at the same time it wonderfully increases 
its usefulness, from the facility which its ready 
fusibility affords of soldering one piece to 
another. Nevertheless, as a protector, it is not 
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so perfect as it is intended to be; for that 
subtle force which is dazzling our eyes and 
bewildering our brains with its almost infinite 
possibilities, sadly mars its usefulness. Tin is, 
unfortunately, electro-positive to iron ; therefore, 
when in contact with water, or even exposed to 
moist air, the iron tends to oxidise very much 
faster than the tinned portion, and all the faster 
because they arc so intimately united. So long 
as the iron is completely covered by the tin, 
all goes well ; but let the soft, treacherous coating 
be deficient or rubbed off ever so little, there U 
a spot of rust, which soon becomes a hole ; let 
it be cut, and the exposed edge crumbles away in 
unsightly fashion, as we soon find out if our 
watering-pots are not kept well painted. Now, 
zinc has just the opposite quality — it is electro- 
negative to iron ; and all the coating must dis- 
appear from what is called ‘ galvanised iron * 
before the iron itself succumbs. But zinc is such 
a dull, unseemly metal, and so nmdily dis- 
solved by the weakest acids, that we can scarcely 
admit it into our kitchens, can hardly let it 
pass beyond the stables and outhouses. Imagine 
aught more dispiriting than the zinc door-plates 
one sees on the shady side of a shabby street ! 
And yet, what can it not do when fulfilling its 
destiny in the cells of the galvanic battery? 
The poor, dull, feeble metal — semi-metal, the old 
chemists disparagingly called it — dissolving in its 
acid bath gives bii’th to that marvellous force 
which burns in the electric light with sun-like 
splendour, converts waxen moulds into vases or 
statuettes of glittering silver, drives tramway- 
cars, flashes telegrams swifter than light can lly, 
and speaks in the telephone with tremulous, 
almost living lips. 

But, to come tnek to our scrap of tin. Althpiigh 
we use wares made from it so frequently and fami- 
liarly, there are few who can tell how it is 
manufactured, and still fewer arc aware of the 
enormous and costly machinery employed in pro- 
ducing it. However, if the reader will follow 
me to the other side of the common I have been 
crossing j'ust now, we may see the whole process 
and one of the most famous works in England. I 

On onr way, we pass long rows of comfortable j 
cottages which arc inhabited by the workpeople, 
and a pretty church in the Early English style, 
built for them at the sole charge of Mr A. Baldwin, 
the owner of the works. The works cover a great 
space along the banks of the Stour, once a clear trout ' 
stream, but now half-canal, half-river, black and 
muddy, with only its impetuous rush to remind 
us of its birthplace amongst the sunlit hills. 
A thick pall of smoke half-hides the low, square ' 
chimney-shafts, lurid with the fierce fires which 
burn beneath and leap in flashes from their 
summits ; behind, are otliers, taller, and only 
sullenly smoking, like half-extinct volcanoes. 
Over the tops of the lower shafts are tilted 
square iron dampers, moved by a lever and chain, 
and looking something like gigantic rat-traps, 
which the names seem to lick with fierce enjoy- 
ment as their red tongues curl around and over 
them. Huge mounds of charcoal lie heaped 
about — BO large, that whole forests must have been 
denuded of their undergrowth to furnish it 

We are still outside the works, looking down 
into them from a terrace road cut out along 
the steep hillside. Some ewes and lambs, 
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feeding on the scanty herbage, are so begrimed 
by smoke that they seem to be less sheep 
than overdone mutton. Even here tlie din is 
deafening. The continuous roar of the fur- 
naces ; the heavy, intermittent thud of ponderous 
hammers ; the angry hiss of escaping steam ; the 
rush of falling water ; the clash of great sheets 
of glowing metal as they are flung momentarily 
on the ground ; with the apparently dangerous 
intermingling of poinlcrous machinery and a 
crowd of hurryin" men, seem to make the notice 
on the gates, ‘No admittance,’ almost unneces- 
sary. 

We enter, and, the proprietor being absent, are 
placed under the care of the burly ‘ master of the 
rolls * — no legal functionary, but a very important 
man indeed here, as the exact surfacing of the 
great rollers — or rolls, as the men call them — 
depends, os we shall see presently, upon his skilful 
touch. He shows us first the reverberatory fur- 
naces, as near as the scorching heat will permit us 
to approacli, where the already almost pure iron 
is puddled— that is, melted and stirred under a 
current of intensely heated air, which burns its 
carbon away — until its fusing-point rises even 
above the fierce heat of the white-hot charcoal, 
through which the blast is roaring like a tornado, 
and the bubbling liquid becomes a pasty mass 
of metal. It is then lifted out on a long iron bar, 
and swung to an anvil, where it is beaten by a huge 
tilt-hammer moved by water-power, and Kneaded 
and banged until all impurities are crushed 
out of it, and, in the form of a thick rough bar, 
it is ready for the rollers. These rollers, which 
are driven by a mighty engine, are cylinders of 
ponderous make, weighing, if 1 remember rightly, 
twenty-five tons, whirling round swiftly but 
silently, and with such evidence of pitiless force 
that one almost shudders beside them. On its 
way, the rough iron is reheated to incandescence, 
then thrust against the rollers. It is through in 
a moment! and in the form of a long flat bar, 
which is then divided into lengths by a pair of 
great shears, which cut through an inch of cold 
iron ns easily as a lady snips a playing-card. 
Then it is carried to a second set of furnaces, 
also heated with charcoal, when it is again raised 
to a high temperature, and i>assed between a series 
of rollci’s, more finely set, until it becomes a 
thin, ragged-edged sheet. The cylinders are here 
ill sets of three, placed one above the other, so 
that the sheets are rolled away below and returned 
above. As each falls clashing on the ground, it 
is quickly doubled up lengthways by the work- 
men with long pincers, viciously pinched at the 
folds, and returned to the furnace, then rolled 
again, until it emerges at last in a perfectly 
homogeneous sheet, about two feet wide, and 
scarcely thicker than the paper this is printed 
on. 

At one furnace, they are treating sheets of steel 
the same way — for use in a neighbouring factoiy, 
where it will be stamped into hollow tin ware 
without seam or joint. These sheets fall from the 
rollera with a thunderous clang which makes the 
air throb again. And what an atmosphere it is ! 
It is difficult to breathe it^ so hot, so dusty, so 
charged with noxious gases ; yet the work goes 
on day and night, and a crowd of men and boys 
find in it an employment healthy enough. 

The great sheets arc now cut into squares and 
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trimmed, and then sent to the pickling-tub, to be 
cleansed from the black oxide which covers them. 
This tub is a large cistern lined with lead, and 
filled with dilute sulphuric acid, over which an | 
immense copper cage is suspchded. After the cage 
is packed with the plates, it is dipped down into 
the acid liquid, makes a few' revolutions, then 
rises, and with a half-turn of the beam which 
carries it, is brought over another vat through 
which a stream of water is passing. The dip 
and spin ore here repeated until all the acid is 
washed away, and the plates are taken out per- 
fectly clean, but with rough, abraded surfaces. 
To get rid of this defect, they are passed for the 
last time, and without reheating, between a pair 
of highly polished rollers, and emerge perfectly 
smooth, and resembling in colour Damascus 
steel. 

They are now ready for tinning ; and on our 
way to the next department we pass a stack of 
dusty bars of that metal. ‘Cost a thousand 
pounds,* says the master of the rolls, with a rap 
of his knuckles on the toj) one. The tin is first 
melted and ‘polled* — that is, stirred up witli 
a stick of green wood, which sends a current of 
steam through it, and sweeps some impurities to 
the surface ; it is then transferred to square iron 
cisterns, where it is kept melted, with a layer 
of palm-oil on the surface, to prevent oxida- 
tion. 

Beneath the black, seething pool, the iron 
plates are plunged ; and when they are taken 
out, they seem to have been transmuted, as in 
the dream of the Chinese alchemist, from iron 
to silver, so brilliant is the coating. They are 
now rubbed with sawdust, to get rid of the oil, 
then away to be packed. But they are first 
subjected to a curious test. It is important that 
plates of the same thickness, and equally coated 
throughout, should be sorted together. But it 
would be difficult to gauge them ; so a man with a 
good ear is seated in a comparatively quiet part of 
Bie works, and taking eacli sheet by the corner, 
gives it a dexterous shake, eliciting a thrMlivfi 
sound — ^if I may coin a word — which differs, of 
course, in pitch with the slightest change in 
thickness ; and thus he sorts them. 

At the end of the works is a saw-mill, where 
the oak-boxes ore made in which the tin is 
packed ; and whence it travels all over the world 
as ‘Best charcoal tin.’ It is acceptable amon>r 
almost all nations — from Russia, where it is used 
for roofing houses and covering the bizarre domes 
of the emerald-green topped cliurdics, to the 
upper waters of the Amazon, where it glitters 
more brightly still as the nose-plate of the festive 
savafje, dancing, impecunious but happy, amidst 
the living emeralds of his forest-home. 

THE LEGEND OF THE TWINLAW 

CAIRNa^ 

On the southern ridge of the Lammermoors, five 
miles from the village of Westruthcr, Berwick- 
shire, stand the Twinlaw Cairns. They form one 
of the most noted and interesting features of the 
country-side. The Twinlaws, as they are fami- 
liarly termed, are two pillars of unhewn whin- 
stone, .which stand about fifty or sixty yards 
apart, ^ound the base of each, a rough circular 


causeway of fiat stones, unpolished by the touch 
of art, extends to a radius of several feet. A few 
miles to the westward of these monuments, and 
hidden all but the turrets, amid a clump of fir- 
trees, is the mansion of Spottiswoode ; while to 
the east is the decayed house of Wedderlie, once 
the homo of the Edgars, now the property of Lord 
Blantyre. On the plain beneath, between the 
rising ground and the turnpike that leads past 
Lauder and on to Edinburgh, the infant Black- 
adder trickles through fields that not long ago 
were marsh-land, on its journey Merse wards. 
In this same flat ^rca, a ragged remnant of an 
ancient forest is still to bo seen, straggling 
towards the Jordonlaw peat-moss — a bog full 
of treacherous pools and stagnant ditches. Still 
a dreary district, this was once a savage region, 
the haunt of wild animals, whose names have 
been given to farms and clachans. In the neigh- 
bourhood, one comes across such places as Wolf- 
stnithcr (now Westruther), Roccleuch, Harelaw, i 
and Hindsicle. | 

The Twinlaw Cairns are two grim memorials 
of a tragic and pathetic incident in Scottish 
tradition. Connected with them is a legend which 
every dweller in the district knows by heart. 
Though to the great herd of tourists they may 
be unknown, never a summer passes but they ore 
visited by faithful pilgrims. Anglers on their 
way to the fishing -burns beyond, climb to the top 
of the pillars by means of projecting slabs, to i 
enjoy the pure atmosphere, which is 4JOol in 
hottest days, and to gazo on the surrounding 
scenery. From the pinnacle of the pillars, a 
fine prospect is to bo had. Away in front of 
the spectator, in a direct line southward, is the 
imposing and massive remains of Hume Castle ; 
and beyond it, the dim outline of the Cheviots 
meeting the horizon. Westward are the Eildon 
Hills, and the heights in the neighbourhood of 
Earlston, the ancient residence of Thomas the 
Rhymer. To the eastward, between the Lamnicr- i 
moors and the Northumbrian coast, stretches the 
Merse, with its farm-steadings and fair fields — 
a perfect garden of agriculture. 

But our immediate subject is not the surround- 
ing scenery ; it is the two sombre Cairns on the 
brow of the Twinlaw hill. Tlie hills have a 
charm all their own in the daytime ; but it is 
only after sunset, and when viewed from the 
plain beneath, that the Cairns themselves are 
absorbing in their interest. . In tjie gray twilight, 
when the silence is unbroken save by the sough of 
the wind or the solitary cry of the curlew, they 
loom through the thin rising mist, dim, desolate, 
fascinating the imagination. It is then .the story 
that explains their presence appeals with aU 
its force and pathos to the mind. There is 
not a rustic in the country-side but knows the i 
tale. Meet a hind or a shepherd by the wavside 
after his work is over, and he will repeat it^ as 
it has come to him from his fathers, with a sub- 
dued seriousness that borders on reverence. He 
will tell you it occurred in the time when 
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SooUand fouglit for her independence, and on a 
hot rammer’s day. 

The Anglo-Saxons’ restless baud 
Had crossed the river Tweed, 

Tip for the hills of Lammermoor 
The host marched on with speed. 

The English army encamped on one side of what 
is now known as the Twinlaw hill. On the other 
side, a Scottish force, inferior in numbers, assem- 
blea, and prepared to offer resistance. 

Our Scottish warriors on the heath 
In close battalion stood, 

Besolved to set their country free. 

Or shed their dearest blood. 

But the fates decreed that there should be no 
general fight, for while both armies waited in 
readiness, ‘an English chieftain, exulting in his 
might,’ sent a challenge to the Scots, daring any 
one of them to come and meet him in single 
combat. Young Edgar of We<ldcrlie, who was 
in the Scottish camp, heard the challenge, and 
accepted it. The two champions at once com- 
menced the duel, the armies on each side looking 
on. The fight was fierce — 


From loft to right, from right to left, 

The sweating fuemcn reeled. 

Young Edgar was the first to be wounded. Ho 
received a ‘bluidy gash’ in the right side, and 
a moment’s truce was held till the wound was 
stanched with flax. The fight was renewed, and 


crew more desperate, and at last it ended by 
Edgar slaying the Southron. Just as the struggle 
* ceased, and when Edgar was looking on the face 
of his lifeless foeman, an old frail man with long 
gray hair tottered across from the English host 
to the fatal place where the victorious youth 
stood. The old man, ‘ heavily pressed by sorrow,’ 
bent over the dead chamnion of the Southrons, 
and then, looking up at Edgar, burst out into a 
piteous wail: ‘Woe! woo la me for this deed 
of blood I Edgar of Wedderlie, sore will thy 
sorrow he. Look on the dead ! Thou hast slain 


the son of thy father ! It is thy twin-brother 
that lies lifeless on the heath. It is thy brother, 


whom I stole away in infancy from his father’s 
hall. A man of might he was — brave and noble 
— and bo now lies dead — slain by the hand of 
his twin-brother ! Woe, woeful day ! ’ 


From his childhood, Edgar had known that 
his brother had been stolen by gypsies or soldiers ; 
and no sooner did he hear this revelation, than 
he unstanched his wound, and stood calm and 
passionless till the blood flowed from his veins. 
In a few moments he sank in death by the side 
of his brother’s body. Both armies, deeply 
impressed by the scene, laid down their arms 
ana gave up all idea of battle. In the quiet of 
the evening, the two hosts formed into a single 
line, that stretched from the brow of the hill 
down to the valley — to the side of the Watch — 

A lonely stream that sobs along. 

Like a child who has lost his way. 

Making its moan to the heartless hills 
That imprison it night and day. 

From the bed of the streamlet they picked the 
stones, and handing them one by one along the 
line, built the Twinlaw Cairns by the grave of 
the two brothers. 


Such is the legend that tells the story of these 
rude pillars. Since they were raised, once .or 
twice they have been partially overtlirown by 
the rage of the elements, but always tenderly 
restored. Lady John Scott of Spottiswoode takes 
a pride in the sacred relics, and sees that they 
are kept in good order. It is a lonely place, 
far from the roar of railway trains and fashion- 
able resorts ; but every tourist who finds himself 
in the neighbourliood fails not to moke a X-'llgrim- 
age to tlie Cairns. 

M 0 L E A N A. 

A OARDENER in the west of Scotland writes to 
us as follows : 

Perhaps you will allow me to supplement the 
very interesting article about moles which ap- 
peared in a recent number of your Journal, 
Being a gardener, I can liaidly be expected to 
have any great liking for this ciuious little ani- 
mal, seeing that he is a great nuisance in a flower- 
garden and among scecl-beds and the like. I 
will just mention one instance, out of many, of 
the trouble and annoyance which he may cause. 
Most people know that the laying of box-edging 
rcquii'es a deal of labour and no little skilL Well, 
I have known the labour of a day destroyed in. 
one night by a mole. In this case, the hard- 
working little fellow bad commenced at one end 
of the edging and gone right to the other, suf- 
ficiently near to displace the whole, so that it 
had to be laid over again. 

It is, however, beyond dispute that moles destroy 
vast numbers of wire-worm and other grubs, wliich 
arc frequently most destructive to the crops of tho 
farmer and gardener. I am therefore an advocate 
for allowing them to work without molestation 
wherever and whenever it can bo done ; and I do 
not grudge the little labour required to scatter 
their hills. On this principle, I allow them tho 
full run of the kitchen-garden, whenever the crops 
are advanced enough to prevent their being dia- 
j)laccd or buried. 

It does not seem to be generally known that 
moles come out and feed upon the surface at 
night Grubs of various sorts, and worms, do the 
same tiling, and the moles come up to feed on 
them. Moles arc very voracious, and seem to be 
always hungry. If one is caught unhurt and 
bandied tenderly, it will immediately begin to eat 
any worms given to it. I have hiul one which, 
within a minute after being caught, took a worm 
from my hand. A very curious and instructive 
circumstance came to my knowledge a few years 
ago. A mole-catcher of my acquaintance found 
a mole’s nest with young in it. The nest was 
made of hits of woollen cloth of different kinds, 
but mostly a scarlet sort of thick texture. The 
only place where these bits of cloth could have 
been got was in a field a long way off, where 
manure from the town had been spread, and 
wldch contained a quantity of tailors’ clippings, 
bits of red cloth predominating. Tlie bits of 
cloth which composed the nest and .the bits 
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in the field were compared, and found to be 
idcnticaL Tlie distance from the neat to the field 
was not measured, but it was great enough to 
cause astonishment. 

Cats sometimes take to mole-catching, just 
for the fun of the thing, I suppose, fur they 
never try to cat tliem. It is doubtless also 
this fondness for mere sport which makes 
some cats hunt the timid shrew so assidu- 
ously, for they do not eat that animal either. 
I have little doubt that owls, for the same reason, 
sometimes catch moles. 1 am strengthened in 
this belief owing to my knowing that they will 

? ounce upon and carry off more unlikely things. 

knew a gardener who got his small fur skull- 
cap taken off his head several times by owls. 
When going to replenish the hothouse fires 
during the night, he had to pass a ruin where 
many owls congregated. He always got his cap 
next morning not far from the spot, the thief 
having apparently dropped it in disgust, on 
discovering that it wtis not the sort of prey 
expected. 

OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

THE CULTURE OF CINCnONA. 

Cinchona is the generic name for a number of 
trees the bark of which yields the most valuable 
tonic and febrifuge ever discovered. Although 
the western mountainous region of South America 
is the native home of these trees, the supply has 
not recently kept pace with the demand, and 
attempts have been made to naturalise this bark- 
producing tree in other countries, with more or 
less success. At the instance of the British 
government, Mr Clements Markham some years 
ago superintended the first shipments of the 
cinchona tree from South America to India. 
Previous to this movement, the government had 
been spending about thirty thousand pounds a 
year for quinine and bark ; now it seems, so pro- 
fitable has the culture become, that the original 
investment of one hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds has been repaid, and the trees have been 
valued at one million sterling. It requires a 
tropical climate and plentiful rainfall ; we find 
it flourishing now in Java, on the Ilimalayas, 
in British Burmah, Jamaica, Trinidad, St Helena, 
and, since the failure of the coffee-plant, very 
largely in Ceylon, where there are at least seven 
million cinchona trees. The Jamaica bark is 
very highly prized, and brings a good price in 
the market. Besides the valuable medicine known 
as quinine, it yields other alkaloids, known ns 
qiiinidine, chinchonidine, and chinchonine, which 
form a cheap substitute for quinine, and which 
arc coming into increasing use in India. The 
reckless and thriftless method of cutting down 
the cinchona tree adopted Ir South America, 
is abandoned in most of the Indian plantations, 
where the bark is peeled off the growing tree in 
long strips ; the bared portion is then covered 
with moss, when a new layer of bark begins to 
grow. 

We notice that the republic of Quatemala has 
just arranged with a w'ell-known Ceylon planter, 
Mr W. Forsyth, to select seed for five million 
cinchona trees. President Barrios has been 
induced to try this experiment, from the rapid 


increase in the number of uses to which cinchona 
bark^ is put, not only for the manufacture of 
quinine, but also as an ingredient in the substi- 
tute for hops and for other purposes. Probably 
vast tracts of soil in Central America could not 
be utilised in a better way. A practical planter 
is of opinion that both coffee and cinchona would 
grow well on the volcanio soil of Mexico at a 
certain altitude ; and it is expected that both 
Guatemala and Mexico will soon be largely 
engaged in its culture. 

METALLISATION OP WOOD. 

This process, which has lately been invented 
in France, consists in soaking the wood in 
caustic alkali for two or three days at a tem- 
perature of from one hundred and sixty-seven 
to one hundred and ninety-four degrees Fahren- 
heit. At the expiration of this time, the wood 
is placed in another bath, of hydrosulphate of 
calcium, to which is added, after twenty-four 
hoiira, a concentrated solution of sulphur. In 
forty-eight hours the wood is immersed in a 
third bath, of acetate of lead, at a temperature 
of from ninety-five to one hundred and twenty- 
two degrees Fahrenheit, for thirty to fifty hours. 
When it is quite dry, it is capable of receiving 
a wonderful polish, and looks like a metal mirror. 
Wood treated in this way is practically indestruc- 
tible, and never decays with damp. . 
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I. UtT respectallc papaya. 

* My dear, be sensible ! Upon my word, • 
This — for a woman eren — is absurd. 

His income *s not a hundred pounds, I know. 
He*s not worth loving.* — ‘But I lovo him so.* 

II. Her mother's, 

' You silly child, he is well made and tall ; 

But looks are far from being all in all.' 

His social standing's low, his family's low. 

He*s not worth loving.* — ‘And 1 love him so.’ 

III. Her eternal friend^ a, 

' Is that he picking up the fallen fan ? 

My dear I hc*s such an awkward, ugly man t 
You must bo certain, pet, to answer “No.** 

He's not worth loving.* — ‘And I love him so.’ 

XT. Hei' hrother'a. 

* By Jove ! were T a girl — through horrid hap— 
I wouldn't have a milk-and-water chap. 

The man has not a single spark of “go.** 

He's not worth loving’ — ‘ Yet I love him so; 

V. Her own. 

And were he eveiy thing to which 1 *ve listened * 
Though he were ugly, awkward (and he isn't), 
Poor, lowly-bom, aud destitute of “go," 

He 18 worth loving, for I love him so.* 
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FLOATING SEA-MARKS. 

The engineer may often find it a work of skill 
and patience to set np a sea-mark on a solid 
foundation of rock, as in the case of the Eddyslonc 
lighthouse, or to erect a beacon on submerged 
sands, like the Girdler or the Shingles, on the 
north side of the Princes Channel leading into 
the Thames ; but he seldom finds it nowadays 
an impossibility. There are positions, however, 
where no base is to be found upon which to buihl, 
and hero recourse must be had in the interests 
of navigation to a floating sea-mark. Sands, 
shoals, and rocks, incapable of bearing any 
structure, or grouped so extensively as to require 
more than a lighthouse or beacon at considenible 
intervals, must be lighted and marked in another 
fashion ; or it may be that even while a per- 
manent structure is building, or a dangerous 
wreck is in course of dispersion, the obstruction 
must in the meantime be temporarily denoted by 
a moored mark. 

The most primitive forms of floating sea-marks 
were no doubt a log, a spar, and a cask. Now, 
we have many and refined distinctions, and the 
whole subject of buoyage has become of so much 
importance, and has attracted so much attention, 
that in May of last year a Conference was 
assembled under the presidency of His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Edinburgh, with repre- 
sentatives from the Admiralty, the Board of 
Trade, the lighthouse authorities, and the rivers 
Thames, Mersey, Clyde, Tyne, Tay, and Humber, 
to go into the entire matter, particularly with a 
view to consider a proposal for a uniform system 
of buoyage for the United Kingdom, it being 
understood that up to the present time various 
methods of marking are adopted in diflerent 
localities. The Conference continued its sittings 
till April of this year, and has dealt exhaustively 
with the whole question. 

The largest^ most useful, and most conspicuous 
floating sea-marks we possess, are our floating 
lights. The navigator is familiar with the 
appearance vabove the horizon, as he pursues 


his course, of an open globe or ball in frame- 
work, which, apparently rising, gradually reveals 
below it first the mast, and then the hull of 
a red-painted vessel, bearing on her sides, in 
immense white letters, the name of some well- 
known danger, such as Owers, or Kentish 
Knock. If a lightship be paased off the Irish 
coast, she will be coloured black with a white 
stripe, but in other respects will be much like 
an English one, save perhaps in the case of the 
vessel placed to mark the Barrels Rock, which 
carries at her mainmast head a black barrel. 

The Goodwin Sands atford as good an example 
of sea-marking by means of floating objects 
as we have around our shores, while they will 
be perhaps the most familiar — by name at all 
events. Here, besides buoys of several classes, to 
which wo shall have occasion to refer presently, 
is moored at the north-cast end of the sand the 
Goodwin lightship, to the west the Gull^ on the 
cast or outside the Goodwin ^ and at the south- 

west end the South Sand Head, Literally in all 
weathers — as they have done for years and years 
past — ride unfiiilingly these stout staunch craft, 
which run in size from about one hundred and 
fifty to two hundred tons builder’s tonnage. 
Sea-marks by day, lights on the waters by night, 
and practically as permanent guides to the 
mariner as any granite-built tower standing on 
a rock. How is it managed? one may well 
ask. It is done partly by the design and 
strength of the timber-built vessel, partly by her 
mushroom-shaped anchor weighing a couple of 
tons, but more especially by the extraordinary 
length of the severely proved one and a half inch 
chain cable connecting the two, which in one 
instance is as much as three hundred and fifteen 
fathoms, or six hundred and thirty yards. Such 
elasticity, such a spring, is given by the length 
of chain— ordinarily two hundred and ten fathoms 
—and the weight of the vessel is such a mere cork, 
so to speak, at the end of it, that there is far less 
chance of her parting her moorings in a hurricane 
than there is of a light kite, provided with the 
best cord that can be bought, snapping its line 
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in a high wind. Riding in a heary gale with 
her full length of chain out — and it is hove in 
or paid out according to the force of the wind 
and state of the sea — the worst hours are passed 
when both wind and tide are opposed to her. 
When the tide makes back against the gale, it is 
surprising what comparatively easy work, even 
in the roughest weatiier, the well-designed boat 
makes of it. In cases where no bearings can be 
token, where the lightship lies perliaps miles out 
of sight of land to mark some outlying sand, a 
deep-sea lead, which weighs over thii-ty pounds, 
attached to a line, is kept overboard, and by duly 
observing this, it can always be determined whether 
the vessel is retaining her proper position, or 
driving from her station. Were such a thing to 
happ en, as a light vessel to break adrift or driv'e 
80 Tar as to be no longer a giiide, the ball or other 
beacon at her mast-head would bo struck by day, 
and her ordinary lights discontinued by night ; 
the room of these last being taken by a red light 
at each end of the vessel, whilst a red flare light 
would be shown every quarter of an hour. 

The ordinary lights of neighbouring lightships 
are so varied, of course, in character as to be dis- 
tinctive. Of the four Goodwin vessels named, the 
first in order shows throe flashes in quick succes- 
fiion every minute ; the second is a twenty seconds’ 
revolving light ; the third, a green fifteen seconds* 
revolver ; and the fourth, a fixed bright light. 
The intensity of some of our floating liglits equals 
that which would be produced by between eight 
and nine thousand standard candles. Tu every 
instance, lamps and reflectors, funning what is 
called tlie catoptric character of light, are used. 
The difficulties attendant on the motion of the 
vessel liave so far interfered futilly with the 
adoption of the dioptric system, or iUiiiiiinatiun by 
means of lenses. The revolving apparatus, where 
there is one, is managed by clockwork which is 
furnished with what is known as a centrifugal 
governor, by which the revolutions are controlled 
to a nicety in the worst of weather. Rapesced oil 
is the illuminant The lant(jrns have the appear- 
ance of forming part of the masts up and down 
which they slide. They are kept, as; a rule, 
when lowered during the day, in a lantern-lionse 
built on deck. The beacons at the inaj-t-heads 
are also varied to a ceitain extent. Thus, 
instead of the ordinary ball, the ^V'ould off the 
south end of ITasborough Sand has a diamond, 
the East Goodwin has a half diamond over a 
diamond, and the Goodwin has three masts 
balls, the ball at the iiiizen being six I'ect 
than that at the foremast liead. 

Of more recent growth than lights and balls 
as poi't of the equipment of many of the floating 
lights, is the powerful fog-signal which is brought 
into play during fog. Ironically terme«l a 
*8iren,^ nothing can be more disagreeable than 
the din raised by this instrument, and its iron 
trumpet, worked by a hot-air engine. When in 
use, the horn is pointed to windward. The 
sound produced is exactly like the bellowing or 
lowing, if that be more correct, of a great cow. 
A further means of distinction in the shape 
of high and low notes has been of late intro- 
duced, to guard against confusion with the 
horns of navigating vessels, and other light- 
eliips. For distinctive purposes, also, the blasts 
are varied at different stations. So disagreeable 


is this fog-signalling duty acknowledged to be, 
rest and sleep being pretty well out of the 
question ‘in the same ship with it,* that in 
addition to extra pay to certain of the men for 
acting as signal-drivers, the whole crew receive 
what they call ‘ Noise-money,* an allowance 
calculated at the rate of so much an hour for 
the time the signal is actually in operation. 

To make our floating lights useful again in 
another way, the experiment of connecting one 
of them with the shore by means of an electric 
telegraph cable is about to be tried. The Sunk 
is the vessel chosen. She lies about nine miles 
in a (Straight line from the Essex shore, in the 
vicinity of a dreaded danger known as the Long 
Sand. The cable will be landed at Walton-on- 
thc-Naze, and the wires connected with Harwich 
and Rams'jale. Whenever, therefore, a vessel is 
wrecked within sight of the lightship, or is heard 
of there as needing assistance, a message can Ini 
at once despatched to cither or both of these 
places from the SunJe^ and the life-boats will 
doubtless be on the spot as quickly as it is pos- 
sible for them to be. A model illustrating the 
proposed experiment will be remembered by 
visitors to the Fisheries Exhibition os by no 
means one of its least interesting features. The 
telegraph cable will bo carried nearly up to the 
bows of the lightship from the ground through 
the centre of a double chain cable, and will be 
fitted with appliances to prevent it from fouling 
with the moorings or becoming twisted through 
the swinging of the ship. Should the experi- 
ment prove snccessrul, we may expect to see 
many of our floating lights thus connected with 
the land. 

We have now, or shall have very shortly, 
something like sixty light-Nliips on the coasts of 
England and Ireland, exclusive of those under 
the jurisdiction of port and harbour authorities. 
Scotland’s seaboard needs apparently no regular 
lightship. The chief danger the floating lights 
encounter, singular to say, seeing that they are 
at anchor, is that of collision. Last year, nearly 
twenty cases occurred of English lightships being 
run into and more or less seriously damaged by 
passing ve-sels. The penalties imposed by Act 
of Parliament for this ungrateful behaviour are 
occasionally enforced, as it only se‘eins right they 
should be,’ looking at the possible gravity of the 
consequences. 

The oldest station for a liglilsbip is the far- 
fiinied Nore^ which was marked as far back as 
17.32. The vessel lies in the best position for 
entering the Tliamcs and liledway and to clear 
the Norc Sand. The lightship riding in the 
greatest depth of water is that lying between the 
Land’s End and the Scilly Isles, in forty-two 
fathoms, near the cluster of rocks known as the 
Seven Stones ; whilst the one most distant from 
the land is that placed to mark the outer Dowsing 
Shoal in the North Sea, about thirty- three and a 
half miles from Spurn Point in Yorkshire. All 
lightships give direct wamin" in the event of 
a vessel approaching too closely to the shoals in 
their vicinity by firing a gun and hoisting the 
signal, ‘You are standing into danger.* Thev 
also, in certain cases, by means of special calf- 
rockots of great brilliancy, fetch assistance from 
the shore to vessels in distress. 

Following upon the lightships, and seen often 
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FLOATING SEA-MARKS. 


in the intervals between them like a line of 
skirmishers along the edge of the sand, come the 
buoys, which have of late been associated with 


several very interesting experiments. Broadly 
speaking, we can dispose of tlieir general features 
in a few words. All the navigation buoys now 


constructed are, like our war-ships, made of iron, 
wood being quite superseded by it In shape, 
there are but two kinds of buoys commonly used — 
conical, or those which show the pointed top of 
a cone out of the water ; and ‘ can,* or those which 
have a flat top. They are so distinctive that the 
one has been seldom if ever mistaken for the 
other. The former ride higher out of the water, 
can be seen farther, and are altogether more 
conspicuous. They range in size nowadays from 
six feet in height to thirteen feet in the ca.se 
of the former, and to eight feet in the ca.se of 
the latter. There are, however, spherical buoys 
which are simply, as their name iinplie.s, glolnilur, 
and show half or more of their eliape above the 
flotation line. Like tlic liglitships, the buoys pre- 
serve their stations admirably, a.s a general rule, 
and arc in the ca.se of tlie buoys of the largest 
size moored with the chain that has done its duty 
for three years in holding one of the floating 
lights. A long length of chain is here again 
depended on to pre.serve po.sition, equalling about 
three times the depth of wa((‘r in expose<l 
situations. The sinkers or weights to which 
the lower end of the buoy chain is attached 
are himply flat pieces of iron of an oval shape, 
of from six to forty hundredweight, with a 
shank or handle in the centre. Tlui distinctive 
mountings or beacons for buoys at the present 
time arc balls or globes, cages, diamonds, triangles, 
inverted triangles, and St George’s and St Andrew’s 
crosses. The mountings are at the up]K‘r end 
of a staff, the lower end of which is fixed in the 
top of the buoy. 

The chief aim of most of the recent experiments 
with buoys has been to secure appliances in 
connection with them that will denote their 
position at night or in foggy or thick weal her. 
And first we will take the gas-lighted buoy, ivhicli 
is spherical in shape, and foims in itself the 
reservoir for the supply of gas to be used. From 
this reservoir a tube projects about twelve feet 
or so above water, carrying at the upper end 
a lantern and burner so protected that the 
flame is proof against wind and water. The illu- 
minant is compressed oil gas. This gas is made 
from paraffin once refined ; it is subsequently 
drawn by means of a compression pump from 
the gasometer, and forced into gas-holders at a 
pressure of one hundred and fifty pounds to the 
square inch. These gas-holders are conveyed 
alongside the buoy, which is thereupon connected 
to one of them with a flexible tube, and the buoy 
is filled in a short time at a pressure of about 
ninety pounds to the square inch. The burner 
is set to work, and the light left to bum day and 
night till the next supply of gas is required, which 
may not be for a month or two or even longer, 
according to the quantity of gas consumed ana 
the size of the reservoir. The pressure of gas in 
the burner is so beautifully regulated by a very 
delicately constructed automatic appliance, that 
whatever the quantity of gas in the buoy may be, 
the supply to the light is always the same. The 
flame commonly shown is equal in intensity to 


about twenty candle^ and can be seen fairly well 
as a rule about a mile and a half off, or perhaps 
much farther under certain conditions. In the 
daytime, however, such a buoy may generally 
be passed without an observer being able to 
detect the light. 

In con!?equi*nce of the increased and increasing 
speed of ve?sels, and the more powerful liglits 
earned by the better class of them, the neces- 
sity has ari.sen for rcnd(*Ting navigation lights 
as often as possible groui>-flashing or occulting 
in character. A good specimen of the occulting 
light is that at the North Foreland, which gazes 
steadily at you, so to speak, and then suddenly 
gives you a ino.st knowing wink, which every half- 
minute it rex>eat.s. As an example of the group- 
flashing light, we cannot do b(‘tter than cite the 
floating liglit at the Loyal Sovereign Shoal in the 
English Channcil, which shows three flashes in 
quick BUcce.saion every minute. Such lights as 
these can hardly be mistaken by the mariner. 
The gas-lighted buoy will perhaps play a greater 
part in the future for the purpose of marking 
the navigable channels of rivers, where it can 
also be easily got at, than at sea as a naviga- 
tion buoy. The idt^a of lighting floating marks 
in this way having been patented, the cost of a 
buoy of this character, including royalty, is some- 
thing like four hundred pounds. 

The next floating sea-mark we will turn to is 
the Automatic Signal Buoy or Whistling Buoy. 
Thi.s buoy, called also after its inventor the 
Courtenay Ihioy, is so consttucted, 'that the 
water in which it floats, through the motion 
of tlic buoy it.?elf, acts as a piston in a tube, 
which, beginning below the buoy, passes upwards 
through its centre. Air, which enters the tube 
by a valve above the level of the 'water, thus 
becomes compressed, and is forced through a 
small pipe at the upper end of the tube, sound- 
ing a large wdiistle or bell-piece which is fitted 
above alL This ingenions iiisti'imient is said to 
have made itself heard distinctly as far off as 
seven miles ; but however that may be, it has 
been found so clfcctive at much shorter distances, 
that it has been and is being widely put 
under practical trial. An automatic signal buoy 
costs much the same as a gas buoy. 

The Ikll Buoy is another form of floating sea- 
mark largely used. The movement of the buoy 
itself here again sids the signal in operation. The 
bell generally weighs about three hundredweight 
is fixed above the buoy W’ithin supports, 
®ng struck by clappers that hang on all 
sides of it. An apparently ingenious method of 
sounding these bells by means of a rolling shot, 
instead of striking-rods, has also been devised, 
as well as plans by which similar results could 
be achieved by the agency of wheels within the 
buoy or without. There are hell boats ^ well 
as hell buoys, but the principle of working the^ 
signal is much the same in each instance, the 
difference being solely in the form of the floating 
body. 

Experiments have been also made of late with 
a view to render buoys visible in the dark by* 
means of luminous paint. We have not hearui 
however, so far, that on buoys at sea any 
decidedly satisfactoiy results have been attained 
in this way ; but the trials, we believe, are not 
yet formally concluded. 
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A form of eoft-mark which is used off some of 
the shores of the Continent, and cspeciallv in the 
approaches to and channels of rivers, and known 
as a spar-buoy, has recently been tried in our own 
waters. It is so designed that a spar or mast 
stands almost perpendicularly out of the water, 
in some instances to a height of about eighteen 
feet. In the river Weser the channel is thus 
marked on one side, the effect being described 
as similar to that presented by a row of black 
posts, each being surmounted by a letter of the 
alphabet, which is also marked on the body of 
the buoy. These spar-buoys have proved, how- 
ever, as lea-marks to be far inferior to conical 
buoys. 

Buoys are either painted a single colour, red 
or black ; or they arc varied by vertical stripes 
or white horizontal rings ; or they are checkered 
with white. The inipos.sibility of distinguishing 
a red buoy from a black one even at so short 
a distance as a quarter of a mile, under certain 
conditions of light, lius been long known and 
recently testified to again by many witnesses. 

The members of the recent Buoyage Conference 
may certainly be congratulated on tlie success 
attending their labours. To use the language of 
the President of the Board of Trade, ‘ the Confer- 
ence has resulted in a practical agreement by all 
the parties concerned both as to the objects to be 
solicit and the means by which they may he 
accomplished.* The recommendations made with 
a view to secure uniformity of pmctice, are, that 
as you proceed with a main flood tide, or enter 
a harbour, river, or estuary, you shall find conical 
buoys on your right hand, or starboard side, all of 
a single colour. On your left hand, or port side, 
you should have ‘can* buoys of another char- 
nctc'ristic colour, either single or party-colour. 
Where middle grounds occur in a channel, tiieir 
ends should be marked by spherical buoys with 
horizontal white stripes. The beacons cairied by 
buoys should be painted in one dark colour, globes 
being placed on the starboard hand buoys, cages 
on those to port, diamonds on the buoys marking 
the outer cuds of mid<Ue grounds, and triangles on 
those at the inner ends. Buoys on the same side 
of a channel to be distinguished by names, num- 
bers, or letters ; or where nece.ssary, by beacons. 
Special and isolated positions to be marked by 
bell buoys, gas-lighted buoys, automatic signal 
buoys, and the like. Wreck.s to be marked, as 
now, by green buoys, ■with the word ‘Wreck’ in 
white letters ; and, when forming a serious danger 
or obstruction to navigation, to be indicated by a 
lightship similarly coloured, showing on one end 
of a yard two balls placed vertically, and on the 
other a single ball, the latter being on the side 
nearest the wreck. The vessel to be laid near 
the side of the WTeck next mid-channel, when 
jgossiblc, and at night, lights substituted for the 

The cost of this branch of the public service 
is something like seventy thousanu pounds per 
annum ; a single lightship of improved construc- 
tion costing when complete, eight thousand pounds, 
or more. No public money, we will venture to 
say, is better spent, both in the interests of the sea- 
faring public and of humanity at lar^e ; whilst 
none yields a larger interest on outlay, if we have 
regard to the value of the lives, ships, and freights 
it is the means of saving. We have often been 




struck by tbe strong feelings of gratitude mani- 
fested by all classes of seamen towards the Trinity 
House and the Scottish and Irish Lighthouse 
Commissions for tlie assistance rendered to navi- 
gation by all this excellent and beautiful work. 
Sometimes these feelings take a practical turn, and 
many a present of books and papers is made, and 
many a kindly service rendered when occasions 
offer, to the crews who man our lights on the 
waters ; while not many years since, one of the 
Collectors of light-duties received anonymously 
a bank-note accompanied by the following words : 
‘Please find ten pounds sterling, which ten pounds 
please send to your lighthouse authorities towards 
the support of lighthouses, the great and blessed 
protection to poor sea-faring folk of all nations 
on coming to aangerous and rocky coasts. From 
one who is deeply impressed with a sense of 
humility and gratitude to a loving and merciful 
God.* 

THE ROSERY FOLK. 

CHAPTER XTX. — HOW LAPY MARTLETT HUMBLED 
THE DOCTOR. 

‘ I HATE him, and I ’ll humble him yet ! * said 
Lady Martlctt, with her eyes flashing, as she saw 
Jack Scales coming along the path towards the 
drawing-room window. ‘IIow dares he assume 
such a high tone towards me I I believe he 
knows I ’in in here alone,* she said to herself 
angrily as he passed ; ‘ and he has gone by on 
purpose to pique me. It is his conceit He 
thinks I care for him. Oli, it is unbearable ! * 
she cried impetuously. ‘I’ll bring him as a 
supplicant to my knees ; and when I do,* she 
continued, with a ilash of triumph in her dark 
eyes, ‘ he shall know what it is to have slighted 
and laughed at me ! * 

She fanned her flaming checks, and started up 
to pace tlje room, wdien once more there was the 
sound of the doctor’s footsteps, as, in utter ignor- 
ance of Lady Martlett’s presence, he returned 
along the gravel walk, thinking deeply over the 
knotty points of his patient’s case. 

‘ Heigli-lio-lia-lium ! ’ sighed, or rather half- 
yawned Jack Scales, as he turned in at the window 
very slowly and thoughtfully, and for the moment 
did not see that the room was occupied. — ‘Ah, 
Lady Marti ett, you here?* he said coolly. — 

‘ What a lovely day ! * 

‘Yes, doctor ; charming,* she said, softening her 
voice. 

‘And this is a lovely place. — ^Your home, the 
Court, is, of course, far more pretentious.* 

‘I was not aware that there was anything 
pretentious about Leigh Court,* returned Lady 
Martlett coldly. 

‘Well, pretentious is perhaps not the word,* 
said Jack ; ‘ I mean big and important, and solid 
and wealthy, and that sort of thing.* 

‘ Oh, I see,* 

‘Been up to the Academy, of course?’ asked 
Scales. 

‘ Yes,* replied Lady Martlctt coldly, ‘ There was 
nothing, though, worth looking at 1 was terribly 
bored.* 

‘Hah! I suppose you would be. I had a 
couple of hours. All I could spare. • There is 
some admirable work there, all the same.’ 
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* 1 was not aware that Doctor Scales was an art 
critic.* 

* Neither was I ; but when I see a landscape 
that is a faithful rendering of nature in some 
beautiful or terrible mood, 1 cannot help admiring 
it* 

‘ Some people profess to be veiy fond of 
pictures.* 

* I am one of those foolish people, Lady 
Martlett’ 

‘Did you notice the porti*aits of some of the 
fashionable beauties, Doctor Scales 1 * 

* O yes,* he said ; ‘ several of them, and it set 
me thinking.* 

* No 1 Keally 1 * said her Ladyship, with a 
mocking laugh. ‘Was Doctor Scales touched by 
the beauty of some of the painted canvases with 
speaking eyes ? * 

‘No; not a bit,* he answered cheerily — ‘not 
a bit It set me wondering how it was that 
Lady Martlett’s portrait was not on the walls.* 

‘ 1 am not a fashionable beauty,’ said the lady 
haughtily. 

‘Well, let us say a beauty, and not fashion- 
able.* 

A flash of triumph darted from Lady Martlett’a 
ejfes. He had granted, then, that she w^os beau- 
tiful— at last 

But Jack Scales saw the look. 

‘ I have no desire to be painted for an exhibi- 
tion,* saiil Lady Martlett quietly. 

‘ But I thought all ladies loved to be a<lmirod.* 

‘Surely not all,* she replied. ‘Are all w'omen 
so wejik ? * 

‘Well, I don’t know. That is a question that 
needs discussing. 1 am disposed to think they 
are. It is a woman’s nature ; and wdien she does 
not core for admiration, slie is either very old, oi- 
there is something wTong.* 

‘ Why, you libel our sex.* 

‘ By no means, madam, I did not say that they 
love the admiration of many. Surely she must 
be a very unpleasant woman indeed who does not 
care for the admiration of one man.* 

* He is caught ! * thought Lady Martlett, with 
a strange feeling of triumph. I’ci-haps there was 
somethiuj; else in her sensation, but she w'ould 
not own it then. 

‘Perhaps you are right,’ she said quietly. ‘It 
may be natural ; but in these days, Doctor Scales, 
education teaches us to master our weakness.* 

‘ Which most of us do,* he returned, with a 
bow. ‘But really, if your Ladyship’s portrait, 

painted by a masterly hand, had been hung ’ 

He stopped short, os if thinking how to say his 
next words. 

‘Well, doctor?* she said, giving him a look 
which he caught, weighed, and valued on the 
instant at its true worth. 

‘It would have had a crowd around it to 
admire.* 

‘ The artist’s work, doctor ? * 

* No, madam ; the beauty of the features the 
artist had set himself to limn.* 

‘Is this a compliment, doctor, or a new form 
of bantering Mrs Scarlett’s guest?* demanded 
Lady Martlett, rather bitterly. 

‘ Neither the one nor the other, but the simple 
truth.* 

Lady Martlett fought hard to conceal the 
exaltation; nay, more, the thrill of pleasure that 


ran through her nerves as she heard these words ; 
but though outwardly she seemed quite calm, 
her cheeks were more highly coloured than 
usual, and her voice sounded deeper and more 
rich. 

Scales told himself she was plotting to humble 
him to the very dust, so he stood upon his guard. 

Perhaps he did not know liiinscLf. Who does ? 
If he had, he might have acted diflcrently as he 
met Lady Martlett*s eyes when she raised hers 
and said : ‘ So, then, Doctor Scales has turned 
courtier and flatterer.* 

‘ No ; I was speaking very sincerely.* 

‘ blight I to sit liei*e,* said Lady Martlett, ‘ and 
listen to a gentleman who tells me I am more 
handsome than one of the fashionable beauties 
of the season ? * 

‘Why not?’ he replied, smiling. ‘Is the truth- 
ful compliment so displeasing ? * 

* No,* she said softly ; ‘ I do not think it is ; * 
and beneath her lowered lashes, the look of 
triumph intensified as she led him on to speak 
more plainly. 

‘It ought not to be,* he continued, speaking 
warmly now. ‘I have paid you a compliment, 
Lady Martlett, but it is in all sincerity.* 

‘He will be on his knees to me directly,* she 

thought, * and then * 

‘For,’ he still continued, ‘woman generally is a 
very beautiful work of creation : complicated, 
wonderful — mentally and corporeally — perfect* 

‘ Perfect, Doctor Scales ? * 

‘ Yes, madam ; perfect. Your Ladyship, for 
instance, is one of the most — I think I may say 
llie most perfect woman I ever saw.* 

‘ Doctor Scales ! * she said aloud, as she drew 
herself up, half-angry, but thoroughly indorsing 
his words ; and then to herself, in the triumph 
that flushed her os she saw the animation In his 
eyes and the colour in his cheeks : ‘ At last he is 
moved ; he never spoke or looked like that before.* 
Then aloud : ‘You are really very complimentary, 
Doctor Scales ; ’ and she gave him a sharp arrow- 
like glance, which he saw was barbed with con- 
tempt 

‘Well, yes, Lady Martlett, I suppose I am,* 
he said ; ‘ but it was truly honest, auu I will be 
frank with you. Really, I never come into your 

presence — I never see you But no ; I ought 

not to venture to say it to you.* 

‘ Why not ? * she asked, with an arcli look. ‘ I 
am not a silly young girl, but a woman who has 
seen something of the world.* 

‘True, yes,* lie said, as if encouraged ; and Lady 
Martlett’s bosom rose and fell with the excitement 
of her expected triumph. 

‘Well,* she said, smiling, and that smile had 
in it a power that nearly brought liim to her 

feet ; ‘you were saying : “1 never sec you”* 

‘ Exactly. Yes,* he returned quickly ; ‘ I will 
say it You *11 pardon me, I know. I am but a 

weak man, with an intense love * 

She drew a long breath, and half turned away 
her head. 

‘ For the better parts of my profession.* 

Lady MorUett’s face became fixed, and she 
listened to him intently. 

‘ Yes ; I confess I do love my profession, and 
I never see you in your perfection of womanly 
beauty, without feeling an intense desire to — to 
— wdd — dissect you.* 
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Lady Martlett started up from tlie seat, where, 
in a studied attitude, she had well displayed the 
graceful undulations of her figure, and stood 
before Doctor Scales, proud, liaughty, and indig- 
nant. Her eyes flashed ; there was an ardent- 
colour in her cheeks, which then seemed to flood 
back to her heart, leaving her white with auger. 

/‘How dare you!’ she began, in the mortifica- 
tion and passion that came upon her ; and then, 
thoroughly mastered, and unable to control herself 
longer, she burst into a wild hysterical fit of 
laughter and hurried out of the room. 

Beales rose and stood watching the door as 
it swung to, and there was u look of tenderness 
and regret in his countenance as he muttered : 
‘ Too bad — too bad ! Brutal and insulting ! And 
to a woman — a lady of her position and refine- 
ment! I’ll go and beg her pardon — jisk her to 
forgive me — iriake confession of why I spoke so. 
— No. Put my head beneath her heel, to be 
crushed by her contempt 1 It wouldn’t do.’ 

CHAPTER XX. — OLD JOHN IS PATERNAL, AND 
FANNY MAKES A 3*R0M1SE. 

‘ Now do give mo a rose, Mr Monnick ; do, 
please.’ 

‘dive you a rose, my dear?’ said John Monnick, 
pausing in his task of thinning out the super- 
ahnndant growth amongst the swelling grapes. 

‘ Well, 1 don’t like to refuse you anything, though 
it do seem a shame to cut the poor things, when 
they look so much prettier on the trees.’ 

‘Oh, but I like to have one to wear, Mr 
Monnick, to pin in my breast.* 

‘ And then, os soon as it gets a bit faded, my 
dear, you chucks it away.* 

‘0 no; not if it’s a nice one, Mr Moniiick. 
I put it in water afterwards, and let it recover.’ 

‘Putting things in water, ’specially mabtera, 
don’t always make ’em recover, my dear,’ said 
the old man, picking ont and snapping off a few 
more shoots. ‘ Hah ! ’ he cried, alter a good sniff 
at the bunch of succulent pieces, and then placing 
one acid tendriled scrap in his moutli, twisting 
it up, and munching it like some ruminating 
animal — ‘smell that, my dear; there’s a scent!* 
and he held out the bunch to the pretty cociuettish- 
lodking maid. 

‘ Dc-licious, Mr Monnick,* said the girl, taking 
a long sniff at the shoots. ‘And now you will 
give me a nice pretty rosebud, won’t you ? * 

‘ I alius observe,* said the old man thoughtfully 
going on with his work, ‘ that if you want sorfie- 
thing, Fanny, you calls me Mister Monnick ; but 
if 1 ask you to do anything for mo, or you have 
an onler from the master or missus, it ’s nothing 
but plain John.’ 

‘Oh, I don’t always think to call you Mr 
Monnick,* said the girl archly. — ‘But I must go 
now. Do give me a nice just opening bud.’ 

‘Well, if you’ll be a good girl; and promise 
only to take one, I ’ll give you leave to fetch your 
scissors and cut a Homer.’ 

‘ What ! one of those nasty common-looking 
little dirty pinky ones ? ’ cried the girl. ‘ No, 
thank you ; I wont one of those.’ As she spoke, 
she pointed to a trellis at the end of the green- 
house, over which was trailed the abundant growth 
of a hook-thorned climbing rose. 

‘What, one o* my Ma’shol Niels?’ exclaimed 


the old gardener. ‘I should just think not. 
Besides,’ he added with a grim smile, ‘yoller 
wouldn’t suit your complexion.* 

‘ Now, don’t talk stuff,* cried the girL ‘ Yellow 
does suit dark people. — Do cut me one, there ’s a 
dear good man.’ 

‘ Yes,’ said the old man ; ‘and then, next time 
you get washing out your bits o’ lace and things, 
you ’ll go hanging ’em to dry on my trained plants 
in the sun.* 

‘ No ; I won’t. There, I promise you I ’U never 
do so any more.’ 

‘Till nex’ time. — I say, Fanny, when’s Mr 
Prayle going back to London ? * 

‘ I don’t know,’ rciilied the girl, rather sharply. 
‘How can I tell?’ 

‘Oh, I thought p’r’aps he might have been 
telling you last night.* 

‘ Ttil ling me last night ! ’ echoed the girL ‘ Where 
should he be telling me ? ’ 

‘ Why, down the field-walk, to be sure, when 
he wfis a-talking to you.’ 

‘That I’m sure he wasn’t,* cried the girl, 
changing colour. 

‘Well, he wiis a- wagging his mouth up and 
down and making sounds like words ; and so was 
you, Fanny, my dear.’ 

‘ Oh, how can you say so 1 ’ 

‘This way,’ said the old man, facing her and 
speaking very deliberately. ‘ What was he saying 
to you ? ’ 

‘ I— I wasn’t’ 

‘Stop a moment,’ said the old man. ‘Mr 
Arthur Prayle ’a such a religious-spoken sort o’ 
gent, that I dessay ho was giving you all sorts o’ 
good advice, and I ’m sure he wouldn’t like you 
to tell a lie.* 

‘ I ’m not telling a lie ; I ’m not. — Oh, you 
wicked, deceitful, spying old thing ! * she cried', 
bursting into tears. ‘ How dare you come watch- 
ing me ! ’ 

‘ I didn’t come watching yon, my dear. I was 
down there with a pot, picking up the big gray 
slugs that come owt o’ the field into the garden ; 
for they feeds the ducks, and saves my plants as 
well. — Now, lookye here, my dear ; you’re a very 
pretty girl, and it’s very nice to be talked to 
by a young man, I dessay. I never cared for 
it myself ; but young women do.’ 

‘ How dare you speak to me like that ! * cried 
the girl, flaming up. 

‘ ’Cause I ’m an old man, and knows the ways 
o’ the world, my dear. Mr Arthur comes down 
the garden to me and gives mo bits o* religious 
instruction and advice like ; but if he wants to 
give any to you, I think he ought to do it in 
the house, and give it to Martha Betts and cook 
at the same time.’ 

‘It’s all a wicked story,’ cried Fanny angrily ; 
* and I won’t stop here to be insulted ! ’ 

‘Don’t, my dear. But I’m going to walk over 
to your brother William’s to-night, and have a 
bit o’ chat with him ’bout things in general, 
and I thought I’d give him my opinion on the 
pynte.’ 

Fanny had reached the door of the vinery ; 
but these words stopped her short, and she came 
back with her face changing from red to white 
and back again. ‘You are going to tell my 
brother William?’ 

‘Yes, my dear, as is right and proper too. 
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Master aren’t fit to be talked to $ and it’s a thing 
as 1 couldn’t say to missus. It aren’t in the 
doctor’s way ; and if I was to so much as hint 
at it to Miss il^leigli, she ’d snap my head off, and 
then send you home.’ 

The girl stood staring mutely with her lips 
apart at the old gardener, who went on deliberately 
snapping out the shoots, and staring up at the 
roof with his head amongst the vines. One 
moment her eyes flushed ; tue next they softened 
and the tears brimmed in them. She made a 
movement towards the old man where he sat 
perched upon his steps calmly ruminating with 
nis mouthful of acid shoots ; then, in a fit of 
indignation, she shrank back, but ended by going 
close up to him and laying her hand upon his 
arm. 

* Leave that now,’ she said. 

* Nay, nay, my lass ; I ’ve no time to spare. 
Here’s all these shoots running away with the 
jushc and strength as ought to go intoXhe grapes ; 
and the master never touches them now. It all 
falls upon my shoulders, since he 's ill.* 

‘Yes, yes; you work very hard; but I want 
to talk to you a minute.’ 

‘Well; there then,’ he said. — ‘Now, what is 
it ? ’ and he left off his task to select a nice fresh 
tendril to munch. 

‘You — you won’t tell Brother William 1* 

‘ Ay, but I shall. ^Vhy, what d<ies it niiittcr to 
you, if it was all a lie and you warn’t there ‘i ’ 

‘ But William will think it was me, Mr Momiick ; 

and he is so particular; and There, 1*11 

confess it was me.’ 

‘ Thankye,’ said the old msin, with a grim smile ; 
‘but my eyes ore not bad enough to « moke a 
mistake.’ 

‘ But you won’t tell William ? ’ 

‘ It ai'en’t pleasant for you, my dear ; but you ’ll 
thank me for it some day,’ 

‘But it would make such troubh?. AVilliam 
would come over and see Mr Prayle ; and you 
know how violent my brother con be. There’s 
plenty of trouble in the house without that.’ 

‘1 don’t know as William Cressy would be 
violent, my dear. He ’s a very tine young fellow, 
and as good a judge o’ gardening as ho is of his 
fai’in. He’s very proud of his sister; and he 
said to me one day ’ 

* William said — to you ? * 

‘Yes, my dear, to me, over a quiet ]iipe, as he 
had along o’ me one evening in my tool-house. 
“John Momiick,” he says, “our Fauiiy ’s as pretty 
a little lass os ever stepped, and some day she ’U 
be liaving a chap.” * 

‘ Having a chap ! * echoed Fanny, with her lip 
curling in disgust. 

‘ “ And that ’s all right and proper, if he ’s a good 
sort ; but 1 ’m not going to have her take up 
with anybody, and I’m not going to have her 
fooled.’” 

* I wish William would mind his own busine-ss,’ 
cried Fanny, stamping her foot ‘He’s got a 
deal to talk about ; coming and staring at a stupid 
housemaid.’ 

‘Martha Betts aren’t stupid, my dear, and a 
housemaid’s is a very honourable situation. The 
first woman as ever lived in a house must have 
been a housemaid, just the same as the first man 
was a gardener. Don’t you sneer at lowly occu- 
pations. Eveiything as is honest is good.’ 


‘0 yes, of course. — But you won’t tell William?’ 

‘ I feel, my dear, os if I must,’ returned the old 
man, taking the girl’s hand, and patting it softly. 
‘You’re a very pretty little lass, and it’s quite 
right that you should have a sweetheart.’ 

‘ Sweetheart, indeed ! ’ cried Fanny in disgust. 

‘ But that Mr Arthur aren’t the sort’ 

‘ How do you know ? * cried the girl defiantly. 

‘’Cause I’m an old man as has seen a deal of 
the world, my dear, and I *ve got a grand-daughter 
just like you. I shouldn’t have thought it of Mr 
Prayle, and I don’t know as I shan’t speak to him 
about it myself.* 

‘ O no, no 1 * exclaimed the girl excitedly. 

‘ Pray, don’t do that.’ 

The old man loosened her hand to sit gazing 
thoughtfully before him, while the girl once more 
grasped his arm. 

‘ There ’s on’y one thing as wronld make me say 
I w'ouldn’t speak to William Cressy and Mr 
Arthur.* 

‘And wkat’s that?’ demanded the girl. 

‘You a-"iving of me 3 ’'our Bolemn promise as 
you w’on’t Jet Mr Arthur talk to you again.’ 

‘ T ’ll ijromise.’ 

‘Yes,’ said tlie old man; ‘it’s easy enough to 
promise ; but will you keep it ? ’ 

‘Yes, yes ; that 1 will.’ 

‘You see he’s a gentleman, and you’re only 
a farmer’s daughter, my dear ; and he wouldirt 
think no more of you, after once he ’d gone aw'ay 
from here ; and then you ’d be fretUn* your pretty 
little lieai't out.’ 

‘Then you w’on’t tell Brother William?’ 

‘Well,! won’t.’ 

* Nor yet speak to Mr Arthur ? ’ 

‘ Not this time, my dear ; but if I see any more 
of it, 1 shall go straight over to William Cressy, 
and then he’ll do what seems best in his OAvn 
eyes.’ 

‘ J think it would be fai* more creditable of you, 
gardener, if you were attending to your vines, 
instead of wasting your time gossijjing with the 
maids,’ said a stern sharp voice. — ‘ And as for you, 
Fanny, I think you have enough to do indoors.’ 

‘ If you please, ma’am, you are not my mistress,* 
said the girl pertly. 

‘ No, Fanny, and never shall be ; but your 
mistress is too much taken up with her cores to 
note 3 ’our negligence, therefore I speak. — Now, 
go!’ 

A sharp answer was upon Fanny’s lips ; hut she 
checked it ; and llounced out of the vinery, leaving 
Aunt Sopliia with the gardener. 

‘I am surprised at you, John Monnick,’ con- 
tinued the old lady. 'Your master is helpless 
now, and you take advantage of it.’ 

‘ No, ma’am, no,* said the old feUow, who would 
not bring the question of Fanny’s delinquency 
into his defence. ‘I’m W'orking as steadily as 
I can.’ 

‘ Humph ! ’ ejaculated Aunt Sophia. ‘ I never 
saw these vines so wild before.* 

‘Well, they are behind, ma’am; but you see 
this is all extry. Master always done the vines 
himself, besides nearly all the other glass-work ; 
and the things do run away from me a bit’ 

‘Yes, if you encourage the maid-sci*vants to 
come and talk.’ 

‘ Yes, ma’am ; shan’t occur again,’ said the old 
fellow grimly; and he went on busily snapping 
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out the shoots, while Aunt Sophia went out into 
the garden, to meet Arthur Prayle, who was walk- 
ing thoughtfully up and down one of the green 
walks, wjth his hands hcliind him, one holding a 
memorandum book, the other a pencil, with which 
he made a note from time to timeu 

ENGLAND’S MUSICAL FUTURE. 

Havinq heard a good deal lately about the great 
unmusicalnesa. of the English as a nation, and 
being impressed with the vagueness with which 
this final judgment was usually substantiated, 1 
must confess to feeling an incipient desire to carp, 
in my character of Briton, against what may be 
called a very sweeping assertion. The prime 
origin of our deficiency was based, in the opinion of 
certain arbiters, on an alleged flaw in the national 
temperament : the absence of the artistic sense in 
our mental development. Nor w^ould they hold 
forth any hope that this might ever be remedied 
to a complete and satisfying degree. Doubtless, 
we should improve, and were rapidly improving ; 
so much was acknowledged. But tlie average 
Englishman had no inborn musical perception, 
like, for instance, the German. He did not regard 
music as a factor of existence, but as an iicc(*s8ory ; 
a thing which could be well dispensed with, but 
which was desirable, partly because it was the 
mode, and partly, no doubt, owing to a certain 
latent emotional sympathy, which, they did not 
deny, existed to a greater or less degree in 
nearly all civilised humanity, in connection with 
music. This, of course, principally of the uncul- 
tured masses. It was not denied that within 
the last f(3rty or fifty years, a vast musical 
change had taken place among the better classes 
in England. But that was in no way relied 
upon as an earnest of future equality with other 
nations ; it was merely regarded as a result of the 
march of civilisation and culture. While other 
nations Avere already far forward on the road 
towards the perfection of musical development, 
not only receptive but creative, Ave Avere but pain- 
fully arriving at the first stage of the joui’uey, 
and commencing to be good listeners. There was 
that in us that would prevent our passing a 
certain point as a nation ; exceptions there might 
be, but in no pre-eminent degree. We should 
neA'er produce a Beethoven or a Mendelssohn ; 
and the best proof of that, in their estimation, 
was that we had not already done so ; just as the 
female sex has never produced a composer, and 
therefore never will. 

Noav, let us go to the root of this accusation, 
and in the presence of the indisputable fact, that 
we are not at the present day so musical as other 
nations, endeavour to discover Avhat it is that 
has hindered us in this branch of mental develop- 
ment. Let us consider first of at! the emotional 
attributes understood by the term artistic. To 
be artistic is, I take it, to have a deep sympathy 
with, or to experience vivid emotion m the pres- 
ence of the beautiful, whether it be the beauty 
of natural scenery, of the human form, of poetic 
thought, or of the artificial combinations of sounds 
called music. It is to derive pleasurable or 
intellectual sensations from harmony of colour, 
form, sound, or thought; and to develop there- 


from, by force of imitation at first, and afterwards 
by original conception, the faculty of reproducing 
similar or new beauties with the aid, in somo 
arts, of masterly combinations of effects previously 
obserA'cd, but in poetry and music by purely 
artificial means. To a certain extent^ eA^en poetry 
is but the result of an abnormal development of 
the faculty of observation or perception combined 
with a rare delicacy of thought and utterance. 
But music is the only art where the creative 
faculty pure and simple is employed. Music 
itself is a creation of man. The painter or the 
sculptor can but reproduce what he and every 
one may have seen, or combinations thereof ; but 
the musician can create what no one has hitherto 
heard. The sea, the mountains, and the sunsets 
have existed for all time ; but a composer may 
produce music to-morrow that shall be in some 
part outside human cx])cricnce, and capable of 
awakening an emotion never before e\'oked in 
the listener. Having prelected thus far, we may 
proceed to inquire into the cause of our deficien- 
cies both creative and receptive. 

The art of music is so modern a development, 
that it is only within the last two liimdred years 
that anything having a title to the name of music 
has existed. Modem or music proper hod its 
rise in Italy, where most of the arts in their 
modern form also had their rise. Italy may be 
said to haA^e been the cradle of the arts. The 
first participator with Italy in the newly dis- 
coA’’ered glories of the musical art Avas Germany. 
Italian opera and Italian church music found 
a sympathetic response in that country. But 
observe that this sympathy was at first entirely 
receptive; Until Gliick founded a national school 
of music for his countiymen, Germany remained 
content to be catered for by Italy. No creative 
genius showed itself then for years. There were 
indeed composers, in the ordinary acceptation of 
the Avord ; but they avcj’o servile imitators and 
plagiarists, whose creations, while possessing all 
the defects of the then Italian form, lacked its 
sole recommendations, originality and progressive- 
ness. France, indeed, had already formed a 
so-called national school, before Handel and 
Haydn respectively laid the gigantic foundations 
on which the mammoth modem structures of 
oratorio and symphony have since been raised. 
Thus we see that the German nation, who must 
be univ^ersally acknowledged the musical nation 
par excellence of to-day, were in their artistic 
infancy not only merely receptive, but also feebly 
imitative ; a sure sign of stagnant mediocrity, 
but clearly no obstacle to future original great- 
ness. 

Noav, let us, turning to England, compare our 
condition Avitli that of Germany at that epoch. 
It cannot be urged that England has suffered 
from a dearth of musical experience. Even in 
the time of Handel and Haydn, London was 
notoriously the happy hunting-ground of the 
profession. Already in those days we spent more 
money on music than any two other nations put 
together. Nor is this altogether parallel, as many 
have held, with the simulated refinement of a 
nouveau riche, who will have the best of every- 
thing which money can buy. The triumphs of 
Handel, the birtn actually of oratorio and 
symphony, Avere celebrated in the British Isles. 
When Vienna and Berlin looked with a cold and 
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unappreciative gaze upon the efforts of the heaven- 
bom tone-poets in their midst to gain « bare 
subsistence, London offered a competence to 
talented artists and composers of all nationalities. 
All this was so much education for our national 
taste. We learned to accept the novel harmonies 
and daring instrumentation of the musical revolu- 
tionists as soon as the rest of Europe, if not 
sooner. We early grasped a truth tliat Italy 
is yet blind to — namely, that perpetual melody 
and the constant evoking of p^sionatc emotion 
are not the objects of true music. Music exists 
for the expression of varied emotions : sad- 
ness, longing, hope, triumph, aspiration towards 
the unobtained or the indefinite, calm fulfilment 
of an artistic conception of fitness and beauty ; 
but besides these, monotony, long spells of un- 
broken quiescence, mental perturbation even to 
a positive sense of pliysical discomfort, are abso- 
lutely essential to relieve and heighten the more 
ecstatic emotions of pleasure called forth by a 
musical composition. We cannot always be 
burning with passion and reciting dramatic duets, 
or heading triumphal processions. We do not 
do so in real life. This is what the Italians 
have failed to recognise. Their staggering tenors 
and palpitating sopranos i*ave together down by 
the prompter’s box in an almost uninterinittent 
frenzy of passion ; a very parody of life, bereft 
of many of its tranquil calms and minor iniiircs- 
sions pleasurable or painful, each having its own 
special effect and value by contrast in relation 
to the rest of our lives. It is not only vivid 
impressions that are interesting ; these heaped 
up one upon another constitute a plethora of 
overstrained excitement that will jade and exhaust 
the most passionate nature. There are countless 
experiences in life which leave us in a tran(|uil 
condition of enjoyment ; and since these make 
up by far the greater p<jrtion of our existence, 
and are the vehicle of the more powerful emotions, 
are they not worthy of a prominent place in so 
comprehensive on index oi human sentiment us 
music ? 

It is upon the early recognition of these true 
principles of music, and upon other traits of 
national character to which reference shall be 
made, that I would base a hope for England’s 
musical future. 

It is a significant fact that the Germans, 
who have established their pre-eminence in 
philosophy and most of the sciences, should 
have also produced the most earnest and real 
music. The French school, again, exactly echoes 
the national character, with its superficial bril- 
liance and clever aptitude for the assimilation 
and reproduction of other people’s more suc- 
cessful ideas. They cannot be said to have 
formed a school of serious music even yet. Of 
charming, graceful, or droll music, cerhiinly ; 
but before uounod’s Faust, they could not boast 
a single national grand opera, in the full sense of 
the word. There is no need to depreciate their 
many facile gifts ; but what they owe to the 
Germans in philosophy and metaphysics, they 
owe to the Italians indirectly in music. The 
imirit is the same, if not the letter. The national 
flavour that has been imparted is one that palls 
and sinks into frivolous insigniflcance by the side 
of the colossal symphonies and chamber music of ; 
the Germans. French and Italian music is for i 


pleasure, for display, for high-pressure romance, 
or what you will ; but German music is for a 
profound consideration of the problem of existence 
wdth its varied and contrasting emotion — now 
brimming over with high-spirited childish glee, 
Hl^e some of the Beethoven schcr::o8, now awakening 
the most powerful sympathies and the highest 
inspirations with its by turns grave and impos- 
bioned thoughtfulness. 

We have seen that the character of a people ie 
reflected in their music. May we not, therefore, 
hope something from this? The Englisli char- 
acter is not frivolous or superficial or ultra- 
romantic. We possess many solid, earnest, stead- 
fast qualities in common with the Germans. We 
have excelled in science and philosophy, and in 
imaginative literature. Above all, we have not 
militated, like the Parisians or the Italians, against 
music that we could not at llie outset understand. 
We alone received the creations of the new- 
prophet Richard Warner with attention or respect. 
In spite of much m them that was contrary to 
our artistic sense, we have done full justice to a 
new departure in iiistrumeii tuition, and a novel 
method of expressing situation— the entry, pre- 
sence, or reniiiiiscnnce of dramatis persorue — by 
Lcit-Motiven. We have done this by subscribing 
for the efficient rcprescntjition of operas that 
M. Pasdoloup and other enterprising cosmo- 
politans liave laboured vainly to introduce in 
their entirety to the French public. Does all 
this go for nothing in the qualification for a 
musical people ? 

I have heard it remarked that the continental 
mode of life is eminently conducive to the early 
acquirement and subsequent fostering of musical 
talent. Doubtless it is so. I myself Lave ex- 
perienced the delights of cheap German opera, 
efficient public bands and high-class concerts in 
many parts of the country, and have noted the 
care with which musical genius is almost invari- 
ably brought forward. But a marvellous change 
lias lately come over our own land in this respect. 
One cannot see llic crow'ds of cntliusiusts w'eck 
after WTek attend the (’rystal Palace concerts, 
score in hand, or those others w’^ho wait for hours 
in St James’s Hall previous to the chamber 
concerts, without acknowledging that hei’e classically 
music is tightening its hold on the middle classes 
every day ; while the rapt attention with which 
frivolous and pleasure-seeking throngs at the 
Promenade Concerts will listen to an inspired 
symphony or romantic pianoforte concerto, is 
indeed a genuine proof of the widely spreading 
ramifications of musical receptivity in England. 

But let us now briefly consider tlie more 
important clause of the charge against us, namely, 
that w’e have no creative genius. It is true, 
looking back upon our musical past, we can find 
no names which may he fitly associated with even 
the second-rate foreign composers. We have 
never originated a school of music as national 
and characteristic as that of the French, meretri- 
cious though it be. We have been content, as 
were the Germans in their artistic infancy, to 
reflect the various styles that have flourished 
around us. Sterndale Bennett, by most considered 
our greatest representative musician, notoriously 
followed his master Mendelssohn, os Sir Julius 
Benedict has follow'ed Weber. But I would 
humbly submit that England is still in her 
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musical infancy, when the imitative faculty 
precedes the birth of originality. And how is 
It we have failed to profit equally with other 
nations in the progress of artistic culture which 
has been going on around us fur so many years ? 
The secret lies, 1 think, in the peculiar conscr' 
vatism which has ever attached to the English 
temperament. We do not easily assimilate the 
ideas of others ; we are un cosmopolitan to a degree. 
Whether from geographical causes — so powerful 
to influence character — or not, we have held aloof 
from that coipradcsliip which binds continentals 
in so close an artistic union. Far from being 
one of the European family, we resemble an only 
rhildj wrapped up in its own ideas, and never 
associating freely .with otliers, for want of the 
early habit of so doing. We are so proudly self- 
contained, that an Englishman in a foreign 
country is almost as much a stranger as a 
Hottentot. We are used to our own ways, and 
unaccustomed to yielding to those of others. A 
freemasonry existing among Europeans has stopped 
short at the English Channel, which 1 believe has 
much to answer for in this direction. Hence, new 
ideas, new theories, universally received abroad, 
have percolated but slowly through an obstructing 
mass of cautious reserve with us. The artistic 
spirit which has pervaded almost every corner of 
polite Europe is only now making itself felt, under 
the compelling influences of increased facility of 
trarvel and of the broader views of the age. 
When music shall have taken as high a place in 
our regard os it holds in the estimation of our 
contemporaries, I venture to predict there will be 
a future for musical England. 

MISS RIVERS’S REVENGE. 

IN THREE CHAPTERS. — CHAPTER II. 

Much as I disliked that young man, I w’as 
bound to confess that he looked provokiiigly 
handsome os he stood bareheaded in the moonliglit 
watching the wreaths of smoke from his cigar 
curling about in the still air. I could now scan 
him quite at my ease. My courage had retiimed, 
and I felt myself insured against discovery. My 
«aly dread was that the tw^o men would begin 
to talk secrets. In such a case, my keen sense of 
honour must, of course, make me reveal my 
presence. I made a firm resolution that I would 
not play at eavesdropping. Alas for poor 
Immunity ! In a minute 1 >vas straining my 
ears to catch every word. Vet how could 1 help 
iti Heritage Rivers w’as the subject of their 
cbscourse. 

‘I hope you found your companion at dinner 
a pleasant one ? * said Mr Ramsay. 

* O yes ; very pleasant,* replied l^fr Hope 
carelessly. ‘She’s u nice sort of a gii’l, I dore- 
8a3^* 

A nice sort of a gill ! The wretched man ! 
I hated him ! 

‘We think a great deal more of her than 
that,’ said that dear old Mr Ramsay. 

‘ Indeed,* i-eplied his companion, without evinc- 
ing the slightest interest in the matter. 

‘ Ves — indeed and indeed,* echoed my old friend. 
‘But, joking apart, did you not notice she bids 
fair to be a most beautiful woman ) ’ 

It would have needed little more to have 


brought me from my lurking-place on purpose 
to kiss that good old man ! 

Vincent Hope laughed quietly. ‘To tell you 
the truth,* he said, ‘ I domt think I noticed her 
I much. She seemed to mo of the ordinarv 
school-girl type. I don’t care much for school- 
girls.* 

1 dug my nails into my hands and ^ound 
my teeth. Handsome as the man looked in the 
moonlight, 1 could have killed him then and 
there. 

‘Yet,* said hir Ramsay, ‘I noticed she talked 
I i)retty freely to you.* 

The shrug of Mr Hope’s shoulders almost 
I madtlened me. ‘ Yes ; but sad nonsense,* ho said, 

* ‘although it was ratlier amusing at times. Of 
course, it’s not fair to judge her now. She is 
very raw, and, I sliould say, rather awkward. If 
properly looked after, no doubt she will grow 
up to be a decent sort of a young woman.* 

Ihiw and awkward ! Ue spoke of me — me, 
whom many of my school-friends called Queen 
Heritage, from the stately and dignified manner 
1 was supposed to assume at times. A decent 
sort of a young woman ! That I should hear 
a man, one', moi*eovor, in his own opinion a judge 
on such matters, gravely set this up as the 
stiindard to which I might arrive — if, properly 
looked after. It was too much ; the I’all was 
too great. And as the horrible thought flashed 
across me that his description might bo true, 
his prediction correct, tears of sheer mortifica- 
tion sprang into my eyes. Even Mr Ramsay’s 
almost testy rejoinder gave me no comfort 

‘ O nonsense, Hope I She will grow up a 
beautiful, accomplished, and clever woman. You 
judge her wrongly. Talk to her again in the 
drawing-room ; there, she will be more at 
home.’ 

‘All right ; I will,* the wretch answered. — ‘But 
at ])resent I want to talk to you about more 
importaut things than young ladies. I have 
to-day been offt‘i*etl the editorship of the Ficcadilly 
Magazine. Sliall I take it ? * 

‘I congratulate you. But it is too serious a 
matter to decide out here. We will talk it over 
by-aiid-hy. We must join the ladies now. I see 
every one else lias gone in.’ 

‘ Then I suppose wc must,* said Mr Hope rather 
ruefully, and tossing his cigar away with a half- 

Bit'll. 

1 waited a minute ; then I peered out, and at 
last ventured to creep round the laurel and 
reconnoitre. TJie broad hack of iny candid critic 
was just disappearing through the dining-room 
I window. I shook my fist viciously at it. I 
I watched Mr Ramsay follow liis guest, saw the 
window close and the blind fall ; then I flew 
' at top speed to the library, whence I had made 
my exit, entered noiselessly, and threw myself 
into a chair, feeling that my life was blighted. 

The room was faintly lit up ; the door waa 
closed ; I was alone with my misery ; for misery 
it was ; I use the word soberly and advisedly, 
without a thought of jesting. Fortunately or 
imfurtunatcly, 1 had heard myself appraised at 
my true value. My merits had been weighed by 
an impartial hand ; I had been judged and con- 
demned. I was a failure. ‘Raw and awkward,* 
‘ A decent sort of a young woman * — the words ate 
into my heart. No expressions could have been 
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devised which would have wounded me more 
deeply. 

He would give me another chance in the 
drawing-room. Would he I I think not, Mr 
Vincent Hope. No power on earth shall take 
me there to-night 1 turn the gas up, and look 
at myself in the mirror. My hair is dishevelled, 
my eyes are red, and 1 cannot help fancying that 
my nose looks rather coarse. Yes ; it must be 
true ; 1 am not evte good-looking. 

Beneficial as it may be for one who is not 
without vanity to learn the truth, I hate with a 
deadly hatred the man who has revealed it to 
me. Solemnly 1 declare, somehow, that some 
day I will Live my Kevenge. I am very 
young, which is on advantage to one who may 
have to wait a long time for a certain object. 

0 yes ; I can wait — whether ten, fifteen, or twenty 
years, I con wait ; but 1 will have revenge, fuU 
revenge. So I raved on and on, growing more 
tragical every moment, until I broke down, and 

. begun to cry again. 

1 had barely dried my eyes, when Clara entered 
the room. ‘What, Heritage!’ she cried ‘you 
here 1 I have hunted high and low for you, but 
never tliouglit of looking here. Come into the 
drawing-room ; we must sing our duet.* 

I pleaded a splitting headache ,* 1 could not 
bear the hot room. I should go to bed at once ; 
and in spite of Clara’s entreaties, to bed 1 went, 
and had the pleasure of dreaming that I was 
sticking stilettos and scissors into Mr Vincent 
Hope. This was so comforting, tluit 1 was quite 
sorry when morning came ami 1 found it was 
but a dream. 

‘Wasn’t he delightful 1* was Clara’s first ques- 
tion when we met. 

‘ Wasn’t who dclightfull’ 

‘Mr Hope, of course. The other men were 
fogies.’ 

‘Now, Clara) look here. Once for all, I tell 
you I found that young man detestable — simply 
iletestable 1 I hate him. I never met any one 

1 took such a dislike to.’ 

Clara’s blue eyes opened in amazement. ‘I 
thought you got on so well together,’ she said. 
‘He asked for you in the drawing-room, and 
seemed quite sorry to hear you were ilk AVo all 
Lked him immensely.’ 

He asked after me 1 A piece of impertinence — 
a gratuitous insult — a piece of superlluous hypo- 
crisy, which, were it possible, made my wish for 
revenge stronger. 

* Well, I loathe him,’ I said, ‘ and there ’s an end 
of it I won’t even talk about him.’ 

1 was as good as my word ; and Clara, fr<un the 
want of a listener, was oblifjed to desist from 
ringing the changes in praise oi Mr Hope. 

1 lelt Twickemiam two or three days after this. 
As I drove to the station, Mr Hope — moat likely 
on his way to the Kamsays’ house — passed the 
carriage. Clara was with me, so the young man 
bowed to us collectively. 1 made no sign of 
recognition. 

‘Heritage,* said Clara, ‘that was Mr Hojje. 
Didn’t you see him ? * 

‘AVas iti* I replied. ‘I hod quite forgotten 
what he was like.’ 

For a beginner, this was a pretty good fib. 
After telling it so calmly, I felt 1 was getting on. 

‘ £aw and awkward ! ’ 0 no 1 1 did not forget, 

n 

either the words or the speaker. When I declare 
for revenge, I mean it 

Five years passed by. I was twenty-two. I 
had seen many people and many things. Either 
for better or worse, 1 had changed in much, but 
&tiU retained my knack of never forgetting a foe 
or a friend. Incredible as it sceiiiH, my anger 
against Mr Hope was keen as ever — my wish for 
revenge as strong. The injury he had unwittingly 
done me h^d been greater than, even in my tii*st 
bur.st of rnge, 1 had imagined. 11 is words during 
the interval kept recurrirtg to iny mind, ana 
hindered the growth of proper coiifidenoe and 
self-esteem. A long series of pleasant little social 
triumphs alone permitted me to sny at lost that 
his proiiliecy had not been fulfilled. But now, 
after five 3’ears, the more I thought of the annoy- 
ance, even, anguish, his words had caused me, 
the more vicious I felt towards him ; the more 
resolved to compass revenge when the opportunity 
occurred. 0 yes ; I was a good hater — not a doubt 
of it. 1 could caiTy my stone seven years in my 
pocket, then turn it and carry it seven yeai-s 
more, or twiecs seven years, never for a moment 
foi‘getting its ultimate destination. 

But when should I have the clmnce of hurling 
it, and how should 1 act when the chance came ^ 
Excejit in the street, casually, 1 had never since 
met the man. Vincent Hone visited no friends of 
mine save the Ramsays. They left Twickenham 
shortly after my visit, and now lived a hundred 
miles from town. 1 had stayed ^ith them several 
times, but my foe had never appeared. Of course 

I had heiud a great deal about him. He was 
now quite a famous man. To keep myself posted 
up in the light literature of the day, 1 was com- 
nelled to read his books, and in honesty I am 
bound to say 1 admired them, although 1 detested 
the author of them. Surely w'e must meet some 
day. I went out a great deal, and I heard he 
was much sought after. But our paths os yet 
had not crossed. 

It was winter. I was spending some weeks 
with new friends, who had taken a great fancy 
to me —kind hospitable people, who liked to have 
a constant stream of visitors passing, but very 
slowly, through their house. The Lightens were 
a wealthy county family, noted for their open- 
handed hospitality. 1 never stayed at a gayer or 
pleasanter place than Blaize House. It w'as not 
very large ; but from the way it seemed to extend 
itself to accommodate the numerous guests, my 
belief is it must have been built on the plan of 
an accordion. I can only account for its capa- 
bilities by this theory. 

Except from the tiny village wdiich gave or 
took its name, Blaizo House was miles away from 
everywhere ; but its resources, so for as amuse- 
ment w'ent, made it immaterial in what part of 
the world it stood. The family consisted of Mr 
Liightou— called by every one, even his guests, 
the Squire ; his wife, a fitting companion to him, 
wiio shared his pursuits, and heartily seconded 
the w'clcoine he gave to every one ; and two 
daughters, about my own age. These may be 
termed the nucleus, the standing congregation 
of the establishment. In addition, there were 
sons w’ho turned up unexpectedly and at inter- 
vals ; and two or three cousins were invariably 
sojourning Uiere. Add to these, again, the floating 
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population in the shape of visitors who came and 
went, and you will realise that it was a merry 
house. 

Breakfiist was just over; we had been longer 
about it than usual, the weather being too damp 
and drizzly to tempt us out of doors. Letters 
were being read with the last cup of tea. The 
Squire selected one from his uile, and tossed it 
over to his wife, remarking tnat she would be 
glad to hear the good news it contained. Then 
it went from hand to hand until 1 hod the plea- 
sure of reading — 

My dear Squire — I have just written the 
delightful word Finis at the bottom of a page, 
which is the last of my last immortal (!) produc- 
tion. I will do no more work for weeks, but will 
take the train to-morrow and come to Bluize House, 
in time, I hope, for dinner. I do not apologise 
for this short notice, knowing there is even more 
joy within your gates over the uninvited than the 
invited guest. — Yours always, Vincent Hope. 

Vincent Hope I It must be my enemy. The 
aHusion to his literary pursuits put that beyond 
a doubt. My time had come ! I could not have 
selected a fairer field on which to mete out the 
vengeance I had stored up. As I read that letter, 
I positively blushed with pleasure, so vividly 
that I feared people might jump at entirely 
wrong conclusions. I thought of nothin" all day 
but the way in which niy (;nemy wjis delivered 
into my hands. , The delight at having at last 
the chance of paying out the critic for his criti- 
cism produced a frame of mind which seemed to 
urge me to go into quiet comers and laugh at 
my OAvn thoughts. I liad plenty of time to 
mature my plans and draw soothing pictures of 
the effects of my revenge, 1 resolved to risk 
no chance meeting with the foe ; .*ind feeling 
that a {iood beginning would be half the battle, 
before six o’clock 1 went to my room to arm for 
the fray. 

Remember, I am confessing, not jesting. I sent | 
for my maid, and bade her take down my hair I 
and brush it If, os her deft fingers braided my | 
locks to my satisfaction, I had thought the girl j 
would have comprehended me, I might have 
quoted certain lines of Mrs Browning’s which 
kept singing through my head : 

Comb it smooth, and crown it fair ; 

1 would look in purple pull, from tho lattice down the 
wall. 

And throw soozn on one tliat *8 tlicro. 

Anyway, she crowned it fair enough, and by my 
express desire, clad me in my most becoming gear. 
Then, a few minutes before the bell rang, 1 sent 
her away, and stood alone before the cheval glass, 
surveying myself with a contented smile. For 
my nlan of revenge had at least the merit of 
simplicit)r ; it was to win that-^nan’s admiration 
— if poakble his love. Upon the day when he 
offered me the latter, and 1 coldly and scornfully 
rejected it, 1 should feel that I had squared all 
accounts between us in a manner highly satis- 
factoxy to myself. 

How do women win men’s love? I did not 
quite know ; but I fancied, if conducted properly, 
tne operation was not of a difficult nature. I 
hoped and believed I should succeed. Although 
my resolution reads badly, and sounds even worse, 


I comforted myself by thinking that as I meant 
to refuse what I laid myself out to win, no one 
would dare to censure me or accuse mo of very 
unbecoming conduct And now what ore my 
weapons with which to conquer ? 

I look at myself in the glass. It may read 
like vanity, but I feel that old Mr Ramsay’s pre- 
diction is fairly verified. Although I blush as I 
appraise myself, I know I am no longer the slim 
school-girl — that I am something not, perhaps, 
far off a beautiful woman. I am tall. My figure 
is certainly good. My complexion will bear any 
test ; and something tells me I could, if I wished, 
make my eyes dangerous. So much for nature. 
As for ai't, I have chosen tho prettiest of many 
pretty gowns, and my gowns now have a knack of 
sitting well upon me ; so I am not ashamed to 
walk gracefully across the room, and courtesying 
to myself in the glass, say approvingly to my 
double : ‘ Yes, Heritage Rivers, you have grown 
into a very decent sort of a woman — a very 
decent sort 1 ’ Having refreshed my memory by 
the repetition of that peculiarly galling phrase, I 
gather up my skirts and sally forth to victory. 

Fortune favoured me. As the greatest stranger 
and last arrival, it would have been in Vincent 
Hope’s province to take our hostess into the 
dining-room, had wc not been favoured that day 
by the presence of a county magnate, whose claim 
to precedence could not be lightly overlooked. It 
seemed but natural and part of the plot that tho 
Squire should present Mr Vincent Ilope to Miss 
Rivers, and for the second time in their lives these 
two should be seated side by side sipping their 
soup in unison — but this time, if wounded vanity 
was to be the result of the contiguity. Miss Rivci's 
would not be the victim. 

So T began: ‘You have come straight from 
town, Mr — Vincent — 1 fancied the Squire said? 
We all call him Squire, you know.’ 

‘ O yes. He is an old friend of mine. But he 
called me Vincent Hope, I suspect.* 

This gave me what I wanted, an excuse for 
looking him full in the face — an act which, 
Insides being a fitting tribute to his fame, enabled 
me to observe how time had treated him. So I 
lifted my lashes and looked straight at him. If 
Time had not been quite idle with him, it had 
treated him kindly. He was handsome as ever. 
The hair near his temples being just flecked with 
gray, did not detract from Ids 'good looks. I 
thought his features looked more marked, and tho 
whole expression of his face more confident and 
pow^orful even than of old. He had won success, 
and, no doubt, fully realised and enjoyed the 
fact. 

‘Vincent Hope!’ I echoed, ‘Not the Vincent 
Hope 1 ’ 

I guessed instinctively that flatte^ was not a 
bad gun with which to open fire. By this time 
his name was so well known that it would have 
been afibr.tation to appear to misunderstand me. 
He bowed, and smiled. 

* How delightful ! ’ I exclaimed ; my look, ,I am 
ashamed to say, confirming my words. ‘Now-, tell 
me how 1 should talk to yon. Ought 1 to give 
you my opinion about all the characters in you^ 
books ; or ought I to sit silent and awed, treasur* 
ing up every word of wit and wisdom you may let 
fall?^ 

‘Neither, I must beg. I have just thrown off 
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the harness, and come down to enjoy the Squire’s 
clover. I nm trying to forget there is such a 
thine as work in the world.* 

* Very well. I shall take you at your word ; 
after, as in duty bound, saying, I have read idl 
you have written, so far as I know.* 

His wish to avoid the topic of his own achieve- 
ments may have been a genuine one, but never- 
theless he seemed pleased with my remark, an<l 
looking at me wi^ a smile, said : ‘ Exchange is 
but fair. I scarcely heard what tlio Squire called 
you.* 

‘ Kivers — Heritage Rivers.* 

‘Heritage Rivera,* he echoed musingly. ‘It is 
an uncommon name ; but 1 fancy I have heard 
it before.* 

‘Oh, please, don*t say so, Mr Hope. I did 
think I had one original thing to boast of— my 
name. How would you like, after looking upon 
all your plots as original, to find them but plagia- 
risms ? * 

He laughed. ‘Many are, I fear. But you are 
trespassing on forbidden ground. Let us seek 
fresh pastures.* 

We did so. We talked all dinner-time. I 
think we talked about everything under the sun — 
talked, moreover, almost like old friends. When 
he differed from my opinions, he told me in well- 
chosen words why he differed. And as he spoke, 

I whispered ever and anon to myself : ‘ Raw and 
awkward — a decent sort of a woman.* Yet, now, 
Mr Hope was condescending enough not only to 
listen attentively to my words, but to reply to 
them as if thev had weight with him. All this 
was very deliglitful. The first steps to revenge 
were smooth and pleasant ones ; for there is no 
need to say that I hated him os much and felt as 
vindictive as ever. 

He was u'alking straight to his fate. I felt it 
when, just before Mrs Lightdh gave the signal 
for departure, he dropped his voice almost to a 
whisper, and w^as good enough to say tliat, to him, 
the peculiar clioiin of this particulal’ dinner was 
that such an agreeable interchange of ideas would 
not be ended with the night, but might be resumed 
to-morrow. Coming os it did from such a famous j 

I >erfion, I could only glance my thanks, blush, and 
ook pleased at the compliment 
When, with the rest of my sex, I rose and 
walked to the door, I knew that his eyes were 
following me ; and 1 knew also that, although 
clever, captious, critical those eyes might be, they 
could find little fault with iny bearing or general 
demeanour. 

At Blaize House it was understood that the 
gentlemen, especially the younger ones, were not 
allowed to linger long over the wine. When they 
entered the drawing-room, 1 was sitting, almost 
hidden from sight, in a recess near the window. 

1 noticed, os he came through the door, that Mr 
Hope looked round, as if in search of some one, | 
ana as, when at last he discovered my retreat, his 
search seemed at an end, I could only think its 
object was myself. However, we had little more 
to say to each other this evening. All the 
children of the house were his friends, and had 
many questions to ask him. We had music and 
singing as usual; but I made some conventional 
excuse, and did not take my share in them. 
Before we parted for the night, Vincent Hope 
come to my side. 


‘ Surely you sing. Miss Rivers 1 * he said. 

‘A little. But l*m not in the mood to sing 
to-night.* 

He pressed me to make the attempt; but I 
refused. Thinking I had done quite enough for 
the first evening, I kept my voice in reserve. 
But I talked to him for a short time about music, 
ami found him well versed in tlie art, and, of 
course, an unsparing critic. Ho was very hard 
on the ordinary drawing-room playing and 
singing, and by no means coinplimentaiy to the 
nerforniers of the evening. I mughed, and told 
him liow thankful I felt that something had 
warned mo not to show my poor skill to such an 
able but severe judge. My words led him to 
believe that my talent for music was a very 
third-rate one. This was exactly what I wished 
him to think. 

He was soon drawn away from my side, and 
we spoke no more until the general good-night 
took place, and the men went off to the billiard- 
room, and my own sex to their touches. Once 
more I courtesied to Miss Rivers in the cheval 
glass, and told her she had surpassed my most 
sanguine expectations. Then, in a very happy 
frame of mind, I went to bed. 

HISTRIONS IN LOW LIFE. 

I HAVE observed that many Londoners of the 
middle class, whether those whose avocations 
take them to and from tlie City daily, or those 
with more leisure at their command, have, as a 
rule, one favourite crossing-sweeper whom they 
tip more or less frequently, thereby offering a 
salve to their consciences which enables tlicm to 
treat the claims of the rest of the fraternity with 
sublime indifference. In this respect I profess 
to be in nowise different from my neighbours. 
The one crossing-sweeper whom I make a point 
of subsidising is a young shaver of ten, Tommy 
by name, whose vantage-point is at the corner 
of the suburban road in which I reside. Tommy 
and I have been the best of friends for the last 
two years. The moment his quick eyes catch 
sight of me in the distance, let his occupation at 
the moment be what it may, whether he is lazily 
blinking against the sun- smitten wall with his 
hands in his ])ockets, or exercising his sharp white 
teeth on a crust of bread-and-cheese, forth comes 
his broom with a fiourish, and no matter how 
well swept his crossing may have been before, 
an extra touch is given to it in honour of my 
advent. 

Tommy is a bright-eyed, smiling young rascal, 
whose cheerfulness seems never to desert him. 
It matters not whether he is soaked with rain 
or shivering in on east wind, he greets vou with 
the same ingenuous grin. Sometimes I nave said 
to him : ‘ You ought to be at home on sUch a day 
as this ; you will catch your death of cold.* In 
which his invariable reply has been: ‘Father’s 
in the hospital, and mother’s got the rheumatiz 
as though the point at issue was thereby clinched, 
and all fiu'ther discussion rendered supereroga- 
tOJJ. 

But this has been going on for so long a time 
that I begin to have my doubts as to the perfect 
truthfulness of Tommy’s statements. Hia Ihther 
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CBii gcnrccly have been in the hoepitnl fop two 
years ; his mother can hardly he laid tip with 
rheumatism from January to December. There 
are other email circumstances which tend to make 
me Buepicioiis. More than once, charitable ladies 
with youngsters of their own have taken pity on 
Tommy^s tatters, and have given him a hundle 1 
of second-hand clothes, or a pair or two of boots i 
which had still some service left in tliem. For 
a few days afterwards Tommy would look wonder- 
fully smart, almost too smart, indeed, for his occu- 
pation ; and then all at once he would lapse i 
into his original state of looped and windowed 
raggedness. Was it possible, I asked myself, 
that the boy’s added respectability had a tendency | 
to reduce nis receipts at the crossing — that the j 
pockets of the charitable were more readily i 
reached by a boy in tatters, than by one clad in i 
the cast-off garments Df gentility ? Or could it I 
bo that the gifts of clothing had found their * 
way to the pawnbroker’s to help to make up the j 
rent 1 • I 

More than once I have seen a by-no-means i 
attractive-looking female, whose complaint — if she 
had one — seemed more nearly allied to gin-and- 
water than rheumatism, hovering round the boy, 
apparently with the view of relieving him of his 
earnings at stated intervals. Could this woman 
be Tommy’s mother 1 For his sake, I hoped not, 
and yet it looked suspiciouRly like it, more espe- 
cially as she one day invoked a blessing on my 
head in a strong Irish accent, having apparently 
a knowledge of me as one of the boy’s regular | 
patrons. 

I have sometimes thought that Tommy’s inge- 
nuous grin and unfailing cheerfulness in all kinds 
of weather may be os much a portion of his stock- 
in-trade as his tattered breeches or his stumpy 
broom, and that he has made the discovery tlnit 
people’s pockets may he reached by two bright 
eyes and a pleasant smile, quite as readily as by 
a snivel and a whine. I 

It is a pleasant thing to ^know that the far- 
reaching arms of the School Board have at length I 
caught Tommy in their grasp, and will not lot 
him go again till they have planted in his mind | 
such seeds of knowledge as will, one may reason- | 
ably hope, e:fpand and grow and bear good fruit 
in the years to come. 

4 - To the whining category pertained a certain 
young gentleman of the broom whom I fell in 
with one fro.sty afternoon os I was making my 
way homeward by a route which I rarely traverse. 

I did not see him till I was within a few yards 
of him, and then his utterly wretched and woe- 
begone appearance at once challenged my atten- 
tion. He was apparently about a couple of years 
older than Tommy, but "was a much bigger and 
more strongly built lad. Unmistakable tears were 
standing in the comers of eyes that looked inflamed 
with much crying, while his dkty cheeks showed 
the zigzag lines of tears.that had already traversed 
them. He held a frowsy broom under one arm ; 
and when he was not trying to warm his purple 
fingers with his chilly breath, his teeth chattci'ed 
loudly enough to attract the attention of any one 
who passed him close by. I stopped instinctively. 

* Wliat is the matter with you 1*1 asked, rather 
inconsequentially, I admit, seeing that his appear- j 
anco pretty well told its own tale. 

^0 sir, I’m so cold 1 Had nothink to eat 


since yesterday,* was the repljr ; and with that, 
two big tears trickled down his cheeks, and his 
teeth began to chatter worse than ever. 

Nothing to eat since yesterday, and it was now 
four P.M., and the mercury nearly down to freezing- 
point ! ^ Already my fingers were groping in the 
pocket in which I carry my loose change. ‘ Here, 
take this, and get yourself some hot coffee and 
bread-and-butter,’ I said ; and with that I hurried 
away with an unwonted moisture in my eyes, for 
I have youngsters of my own at home. 

I did not go that way again for more than a 
week, and wlien I did, the frost had disappeared, 
and the weather was mild and muggy. L had 
forgotten all about the boy, till my eyes fell on 
him for the second time. A benevolent-looking 
old hidy had just stopped to speak to him. I 
halted for a moment to listen to his reply. 

‘ O mum, I ’m so cold ! Had nothink to eat 
since yesterday;* and with that his teeth began 
to chatter in a way that left you to infer their 
soundness, and with his sleeve ho wiped a tear 
from the end of his nose. 

‘ Poor boy ! ’ I heard the old lady say as sho 
began to fumble for her purse ; but with that I 
hiirricd away, with a tingling desire in my fingers 
to box the young rascal’s cars. 

And yet there was evidently histrionic talent 
of no mean order in the lad. Where and how 
had he learned the secret of making his tears flow 
at will 1 Many an actor of repute on the mimic 
stage would give half his worldly fortune if he 
could boast of the same accomplishment. 

My daughter and T, when on our way to visit 
at tiie hon.se of a certain friend, had more than 
once noticed a very natty, clean, old woman, who 
evidently looked upon the crossing at the entrance 
to a certain semi-fashionable square ns her private 
property. Wc learned afterwiirds that when the 
>veatlier was very %ad, the crossing was allowed to 
take care of itself, and that when it rained or blew, 
Old Margery remained quietly in the shelter of 
the one littld room she called her home. At other 
times, after licr crossing had once been well swept, 
she wjis generally to bo seen sitting on an old 
kitchen-chair at the comer of the square, her 
broom resting against the wall by her side, and 
her mittened hands crossed on an old-fashioned 
calf-bound volume which lay on her lap. 

My daughter was much interested in the old 
woman, and never passed her without bringing 
out her purse. One day she stayed behind for 
a few minutes to talk with her. When she over- 
took me, she said: ‘What do you think, papa? 
That old woman at the comer — I ought perhaps 
to call her an old lady — is a clergyman^ daughter ; 
and the book she nearly always has on her knees 
is a volume of her father’s sermons, which she 
carries about with her. How sad to think that 
a person brought up os she must have been should 
be reduced to sweeping a crossing in her old 
age!* 

I too felt that it was sad, and when I reached 
my friend’s house, I spoke of it to him. He 
laughed liis usual pleasant but somewhat cynicdl 
laugh. ‘I am sadly afraid that Old Margery, 
as wo call her, is Httle better than a venerable 
humbug,* was his reply. ‘ I took an opportunity 
one day of putting a few questions to her. She 
persist^ in her statement that her father hod 
been in the Church ; but when pressed to give the 
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name of his parish, she could only reply vaguely 
that it was somewhere “down Ham’shire way,” 
that she had not been there since she was a ^rl, 
and that she had forgotten the name of it. She 
thought that her father had been a rector, but 
admitted that possibly he had been only a curate. 
She then went on to tell me that at one time she 
used to know all the “collicks,” as she called 
them, by heart, but that now her memory was 
failing her. Still, she was thankful that she 
could SCO to read her large print Prayer-book and 
the volume of beautiful sermons wi*itten by her 
father. On examining the volume in question, 
1 found that there Wiis no author’s name to it ; 
but* on turning to the preface, the first words that 
met my eyes were : “This collection of discourses, 
written by various hands, is intended,” &c. I 
gave her the book back without a word. As I 
said before, I am afraid Old Margery is a 
humbug ; but people are easily taken in ; and 
among the w^ell-to-do, kind-hearted ladies of this 
neighbourhood, her assertion that her father was 
a clergyman is generally credited, and serves, I 
doubt hot, to bring in what, for a person in her 
position, must be a very comfortable revenue.’ 

‘Another histrion in low life,* was my unspoken 
comment. 

IS GELATINE NUTRITIOUS? | 

In a series of papers on the Chemistry of 
Cookery, which have appeared in Knowlei^gny Mr 
W. Muttieu Williams writes as follows : ‘ Our 
grandmothers believed gelatine to be highly nutri- 
tious, prepared it in the form of jellies for 
invalids, and estimated the nutritive value of 
their soups by the consistency of the jelly which 
they formed on cooling, which thickness is due 
to the gelatine they contain. Isinglass, which is 
simply the swim-bladder of the sturgeon and 
similar fishes ent into shreds, was especially 
esteemed, and sold at high prices. This is the 
purest natural form of gelatine. 

‘About fifty or sixty years ago, the French 
Academy of Sciences appointed a bone-soup com- 
mission, consisting of some of the most eminent 
savants of tlie period. They worked for above 
ten years upon the prc)blem submitted to them — 
that of determining whether or not the soup 
made by boiling bones until only their mineral 
matter remained solid, is, or is not, a nutnlious , 
food for the inmates of hospitals, &c. In the j 
voluminous Report which they ultimately sub- j 
mitted to the Academy, they decided in the I 
negative. 

‘ Baron Liebig became the popular exponent 
of their conclusions, and vigorously denounced 
gelatine, as not merely a worthless article of 
food, but os loading the system with material 
that demands wasteful effort for its removal. 

‘ The Academicians fed dogs on gelatine alone, 
and found that they speedily lost llesh, and ulti- 
mately died of starvation. A multitude of similar 
experiments showed that gelatine alone would 
not support animal life, and hence the conclusion 
that pure gelatine is worthless os an article of 
food, and that ordinary soups containing gelatine 
owed their nutritive value to their other con- 
stituents. 

^Subsequent experiments proved that while ani- 
mals fed on g^tine-Boup, formed into a soft 
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paste with bread, lost flesh and strength rapidl;^i 
they recovered their original weight when to this 
same food only a ve^ small quantity of the .sapid 
and odorous principles of meat were added. 
Thus, in the experiments of Messrs Edwards 
and Balzac, a young dog that had ceased growing, 
and had lost one-fifth of its original weight 
when fed on the bread and gelatine for thirty 
days, was next supplied with the same food, 
hut to which -was added, twice a day, only* 
two table-spoonfuls of soup, made fi*om horse- 
flesh. There was an increase of weight on the 
first day, and “ in twenty-thi’ce days the dog had 
gained considerably more than its original weighfc- 
and w'as in the enjoyment of vigorous health ana 
strength.” 

‘ All this difference was due to the savoury con- 
stituents of the four table-spoonfuls of meat-soup, 
which soup contained the juices of the flesh, to 
w'liich, os already stated, its flavour is due. 

‘ The inferences drawn by M. Edwards from the 
whole of his experiments are the following : “ 1. 
That gelatine alone is insufficient for alimentation. 
2. That although insufficient, it is not unwhole- 
some. 3. That gelatine contributes to alimenta- 
tion, and is sufficient to sustain it when it is mixed 
with a due proportion of other products which 
would themselves prove insutficient if given alone. 

4. That gelatine extracted from bones, being 
identical with that extracted from other parts — 
and bones being richer in gelatme than other 
tissues, and able to afford two-thirds of their 
weight of it — there is an incontestable advantage 
in making them servo for nutrition in the form 
of soup, jellies, paste, &c., always, however, taking 
care to provide a proper admixture of the other 
principles in which the gelatine-soup is defective. 

5. Tliat to render gelatine-soup equal in nutritive 

and digestible qualities to that prepared from 
meat alone, it is sufficient to mix one-fourth of 
meat-soup with threefourths of gelatine-soup; and 
that, in fact, no difference is percejtiblo between 
soup thus prepared and that made solely from 
moat. C. That in preparing soup in this w^ay, 
the greiit advantage remains, that, wliile the soup 
itseli' is equally nourishing with meat-soup, tliree- 
fourths of the meat which would be remiisito fop 
the latter by the common process of moKing sou|) 
are saved and made nscfiil in another way — as by 
roasting, &c. 7. That jellies ought always tp 

be associated with some other principles to render 
them both nutritive and digestible.” * 

‘The reader may make a very simple experiment 
on himself by preparing first a pure gelatine-soup 
from isinglass, or the prepared gelatine commonly 
sold, and trying to make a meal of this with bread 
alone. Its insipidity will be evident with the 
first spoonful. If he perseveres, it will become 
not merely insipid, but positively repulsive ; and 
should he struggle through one meal and then 
another without any other food between, he will 
find it, in the course of time (vailing with con- 
stitution and previous alimentation), positively 
nauseous. Let him now add to it some of Liebig^s 
Extract of Meat, and he will at once perceive 
the difference. 

‘It would seem that gelatine alone, although 
containing the elements required for nutrition, 

* Londe, ‘Nouveaux Eliments d’Hygidne/ Second 
Edition, vol. ii., p. 73. 
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requireti Bomclhmq more to render it digeetSblo’. 
We shall probably be not far from tjie Vntli if 
we picture it to tlie mind as something l&o smooth, 
too neutral, too inert, to set the digestive organs 
at work, and that it therefore requires the sddi- 
tion of a decidedly sapid something that shall 
make these organs act. t believe that the proper 
function of the palate is to determine our selec- 
tion of such materials ; that its activity is in 
direct sympathy with that of all the 'digestive 
organs ; and that if we carefully avoid the vitia- 
tion of our natural appetites, we have in our 
mouths, and the nervous apparatus connected 
therewith, a laboratory that is capable of supply- 
ing us with information conceming aome of the 
chemical relations of food which is beyond the 
grasp of the analytical machinery of the ablest of 
onr scientific chemists.’ 


MAUD OF THE MANSE. 

BT ALFXAKDSB ANDSBSON (’ SUltFAOEMAN *). 

I STT to-night, and, reading, hear 
Stem Vikings shoniing in my ear, 

And see them lean against the most. 

Their long hair streaming in the bliist ; 

Till, weary with the hattle-song. 

The fight, the deeds of blood and wrong, 

I fling the Danish poet by, 

To dream and sit with open eye. 

The weary throb of human feet 
Is heard along the stony street ; 

But as I dream. It dies away, 

And leaves me with a summer day. 

I see sweet woods, with green expanse 
Of leaves that almost hido the Manse, 

From which is seen in summer glow 
The valley of Glcncaim below, 

Whose winding river in its l>ed 
Gleams like a broadened silver threa 1 
Between the spaces which the trees 
Have left for sunshine and the breezo 
To enter in. But lo I what call 
Brings something fairer than them all ; 

As if some wind hod gently thrown 
A tiny rosebud all unblown 
Into my dream, and by my knee 
Stands soft, and shy, and sweet to see. 

Who can it be with sunny glance, 

But Maud, the fairy of the Manse ? 

A tiny, happy, six-year old, 

With curls that shine a paler gold 
Upon a brow that feels their touch, 

And lightens into mirth at such. 

‘Why, Maud, come, sit upon my knee, 

And laugh and prattle unto me. 

I want to watch your sweet blue eyes 
Fill with the sunshine of surprise, 

And drink the childhood of their glance ; 
So, come to me, elfin Maud of the Manse. 

‘ Maud of the Manse, as we sit to-night^ 
Your golden head has made a light 
Within the room ; and I can see 
The very spirit of infancy 
Wave half-seen little snowy wings. 

Till the room tafull of faity things. 


‘Maud of the Manse, can your memory go 
Back to less than a year ago ? 

When the winds of a summer afternoon 
Were busy humming their sweetest tnne ; 

When the flowers shook at their low, sweet call ; 
But you were the sweetest of them all. 

What did you give me that summer day 
To treasure up and to take away f 
The tiniest curl of your flaxen hair. 

So bright, so light, and so golden fair, 

That it lay in my hand — Ah, do not laughs 
Like the point of a sunbeam broken off ; 

And best of all, such a gentle kiss — 

Just the thing to get from a little Miss- 
Soft, and shy, with a touch of fear 
That my bearded lip should come so near. 

But where have 1 laid that little curl, 

From the sunny head of a fairy girl ? 

Between the leaves, no doubt, of a book. 

But wait a moment, and I will look.* 

Alas ! as I make to lift from my knee 
My fairy guest, to go and see, 

I waken up from my half-hour*8 trance, 

Aud fled is little Maud of the Manse. 

I hear no more through that afternoon 
The summer winds at their low sweet tune ; 

Nor the murmur of the Cairn between 
Its banks of meadows grassy green ; 

But instead, outside, in the stony street, 

Tho wcaiy echo of passing feet. 

Gone is tho fairy of my dream. 

The rustic of leaves and the shining stream ; 

But still for one half-hour to me 
She has prattled sitting upon my knee, 

And I have wound for a moment there 
My fingers in her silken hair ; 

And hearing her voice, I well could deem 
Myself iu tho fairyland of a dream. 

Maud of the Manso, so pure and sweet, 

IVIay the world be smooth to thy tender feet ; 

And the unborn years keep their choicest good 
To fall like dow on thy maidenhood. 

Which, when it comes, with its gentle power. 

Will crown thy beauty’s glorious dower, 

And make ihoo queen of tho Cairn till thpu. 

With thy laughing eyes and thy sunny brow. 

Be another Annie of Maxwelton, 

For a lover to breathe in thine ear alone 
The music that maidens like to hear 
When love blossoms out lik# the spring of the 
year. 

0 happy that lover, beyond all things. 

If he gains thy heart for tho song he sings. 

This Is my wish, 0 Maud, for thee, 

For sitting in fancy on my knee, 

Talking the while in that artless speech. 

Which the heart of childhood can only reach. 

But now, when the music has fled away 
With the leaves, the winds, and the summer day, 

1 only hear outside, in the street, 

The weary echo of pasnng feet. 
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ENGLAND THROUGH FRENCH GLASSES. 
John Bull is an important personage, whom one 
meets in every corner of the globe. He is chiefly 
remarkable for rosbif, cricket, the morning cold 
tub, the fifty- mile walk, an(l the hit from the 
shoulder which he alone knows liow fo give. 
John Bull’s wife, when she is pretty, is an angel 
of beauty without her equal on earth ; but when 
she is not pretty, she has dull eyes, prominent 
teeth, and no expression whatever. But in John 
Bull’s daughters there is some consolation. The 
belle brunette of Franco walks out bcoide her 
escort and with downcast eyes ; even in the 
country she picks her steps on high heels, 
crowned w'ith a fifty- franc hat, and encumbered 
with a silk gown. See, on the other hand, the 
blonde English Miss going out to play lawn- 
tcnni«^, simidy dressed, with licr hair in a knot 
under a straw-hat that cost next to nothing, 
and on her feet thick-soled shoes. Coming 
home again, she will devour her dinner without 
shame. She prizes health above elegance. The 
prettiest girls will even eat cheese and bite raw 
celery. Those girls are high-spirited us well as 
free ; daughters of comfortable homes will work, 
teach, paint on china, to earn money. 

* Home ! There is a word that is wanting to 
us in the French language ! * 

The home of John Bull is a paradise of comfort ; 
he has always one room set apart as a sanctuary 
for himself. It is called ‘the growlery.’ As 
for the mistress of the house, her happiness is 
based upon carpets and tea. Christmas is the 
family feast, the only moment in the year when 
the English give themselves to gaiety and put 
business aside. They excel in decorating their 
houses. The evergreens give the house a festal 
air, and are often most artistically placed. Then 
down the chimney comes some unseen mysterious 
visitor, to fill the children’s stockings hung 
at the foot of the bed. Then is the postman 
the hero of the day, bringing love-letters, money- 
orders, Christmas-boxes. If he is run to death, 
he knows he can strike the iron while it is hot ; 


next day he will come round, and everybody | 
will give to him. 

Ah ! but the king of the banquet is the plum- *! 
X)udiling ! The faces of the guests beam, the 
mouths of the children open. The majestic | 
monarch comes smoking hot, stuck with holly. i 
Do you want to know how to make le plum- * 
pxMinrj ? — A pound and a half of raisins, stoned I 
and cut in two ; half a pound of currants ; a I 
pound of chopped suet ; a pound of candied [ 
orange and lemon peel ; ten ounces of grated ' 
bread -crust ; a pound of flour ; a spoonful of ' 
powder to make it rise ; ten ounces of sugar ; ] 
half a pound of almonds ; eight eggs beaten up ; 
salt and spices ; half a pint of pale ale, and a ! 
noggin of brandy- all mixed up well, and boiled 
for eight hours ; ‘an<l* it will be perfect.* (So ' 
perfect, we may add, that it would risk a repeti- I 
tion of the famous scene, when, at the ambas- | 
sadors’ bampiet at Constantinople, * the English 
ambassador’s dish’ was brought in between two ' 
servants — a thin mixture in a caldron of hot 
water, a plum-pudding that had never been 
clothed an(l in its right mind.) 

When John Bull takes away his bride, tlie I 
relatives and guests of the wedding breakfast 
pelt him in the face, in the neck, in the back, 
with handfuls of rice and all the old slijipers in 
tlie house. T^^t him turn up his collar and run 
through the hail-shower to tlie carriage. Off for 
the hone3"moon — well earned too ! The old shoes 
signify on the iiart of the parents : * Ah 1 you 
wretch, you have carried off my daughter. There 1 
— take that ! ’ Perhaps the pelteil pair take refuge 
(m a tricycle and vanish. Double tricycles, called 
‘sociubleV are now the fashion for the honeymoon. 

When John Bull goes to a concert, he listens 
with both his ears, and with his eyes shut ; he has 
paid half a guinea for his seat. But when there 
is the same music in his drawing-room, everybody 
talks; and as soon as the pianist has finished, 
there is sudden silence, and then they say : i 
‘ Thank you ! * All the women play, and nearly | 
all play badly. There is not even a tallow- 
chandler’s shop that has not jts piano. If families j 
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in London were to live as they do in Paris, havin'^ 
floors instead of whole houses, Bedlam, Colney 
Hatch, and all the other madhouses, would he 
filled to overflowing — by the piano. In the poor 

S norters, the German bands and barrel-organs, 
10 yellow Italian with earrings, and the English 
cirl in Italian dress, play in the streets, making a 
harvest of ^pennys,* and ‘all the inhabitants’ 
come out and dance. 

John Bull's best shops have on the windows, 
Id on parle frangais. Generally, the man that 
speaks Erench happens to be out. Fabulous sums 
are spent on advertising. The men who are 
hired to walk in lino outside the edge of the 
pavement, carrying advertisement boards front and 
Wk, are called ‘ sandwiches.’ ‘ The saddest spec- 
tacle that has yet been given to the world by the 
degradation of man is a string of sandwiches ! * 

In the streets, there are not omnibus stations 
and tickets, ns in Paris. Every one runs after the 
omnibus here ; it is an example of the survival 
of the fittest. Once in, John Bull keeps silence, 
and so do liis neighbours. To do him justice, 
’Beware of pickpockets, male and female,’ is a 
printed notice sufficient to freeze his gallantry. 
Whether travelling, or in ilic most fashionable 
shops, or in the clubs, or even in the Parliament 
Ilouse, he still keeps his hat on. John Bull only 
takes off his hat on great occasions ; for instance, 
at the sound of God save the Queen, when he salutes 
England and Her Majesty. His hat is his flag. 
As for the army, he rains ovations and honours 
upon the redcoats, as a wdiole, but he will not 
acimit the individual soldier in uniform to public 
places of amusement. You may admire the luxu- 
riant hair massed on the head of a pretty girl ; 
but a single hair in the soup is objectionable, 
even if it belong to the object of your homage. 
It is precisely the same with John Bull and the 
soldiers. 

He is martial ratlier than military. Even the 
games in which his eons delight are contests that 
are very dangerous. Football is a furious game of 
savages. Do you want a description of it? — Cer- 
tainly, we answer; we have a capital English 
description in Tom Brown; do let us look at it 
through French glaBse.s. Eh hien ! — ‘Figure to 
yourself fifteen fine strong younj; fellows on each 
side, with a large ball in the middle, which it is 
their object to kick between the two goals of the 
opposite camp. They push, the3r tumble each 
other, they roll in a heap at the risk of breaking 
ribs or jaws ; they are breathless, their clothes in 
rags, their shoulders cut, their hair on end, their 
faces scratched, covered with sweat and blood and 
dust, their eyes blackened but bright ivith ardour, 
for all tins is nothing compared to a defeat.* All 
the youth of England, boys, students, officers, join 
in this ferocious game of savages. And they 
actually say ; ‘ Fine game, sir ! * 

Your mention of rags, Monsieur, reminds us of 
a glimpse of the poor of our streets, where your 
glasses do not play such ti'icks os they did with 
those fifteen fine young fellows covered with 
blood and dust. lit us turn your glasses upon 
the clothing of our workers and our poor ; it is 
a better focus ; the picture is clear, and sadly true. 
Here we see London, the vast city of cities, 
combining the extremes of misery and of luxury : 
poverty — cold, starving, and abject ; and wealth, 
with«n annud revezyie that would be a colossal 


capital in France. Not only are they combined — 
they are mingled ; everywhere, even in the best 
streets, the wretched are to be seen side by side 
with the rich, a perpetual reproach to the 
indifferent. The old clothes of the wealthy pass 
through innumerable hands down to the poor ; 
they arc worn till they fall to pieces of themselves. 
The wardrobe seller flourishes in every neigh- 
bourhood where working-people live. ‘It is the 
spirit of independence and equality misunder- 
stood which makes the poor dress like the rich. 
In the same way, it is a feeling of self-respect^ 
a proper feeling as I judge it, which makes the 
working-classes of France prefer a garment which 
is cheap but new.’ The workmen do not wear 
the blouse ; many of them copy the clothing of 
the leisured classes. It is only by the degree of 
dust and wear that you can judge of the doss to 
wdiich the man belongs. Again, amongst the 
women and poor girls, wliat flowers, what feathers, 
what lace ! Even the poorest children arc clod 
for Sunday with a tawdry old finery that mocks 
their simple childhood and their sad poverty. 
We have seen them, and not through French 
glasses either, and thought with longing of the 
comfort of children of the same class in France, 
with their cotton gowns, their sun-bonnets, and 
strong sabots, • 

To come back to the city of cities, the stranger 
is impressed by hearing that the Metropolitan 
Railway alone carries more than a hundred 
million of passengers in the year ; and that 
every morning — taking only the report for the 
City proper— a million of letters arc delivered in 
the city of London. Early every day the City 
is overflowed with the influx of men arriving by 
vehicle and train ; business is done at steam 
speed. ‘You are requested not to speak except 
upon business,* says the placard in the office. 
And at steam speed John Bull eats his lunch ; 
where hundreds of merchants and clerks are busy 
with knife and fork, you could licar the buzz of 
a fly. At four, the City begins to clear ; at two 
o'clock on Saturday, it is deserted. All this 
impresses the stranger, perhaps as the secret of 
the way in which John Bull has become that 
‘important personage to be found in eycry comer 
of the globe.' He certainly has not a mind for 
those French songs sung by many another beside 
the famous little Dora Copperfield with the 
guitar — about the necessity of always dancing, 
tra-la-la. 

If the stranger in the City looks up, he scca 
the electric wires spun overhead like tne web of 
a gigantic spider. And if he be impressed with 
the London Docks, what would he think of the 
greater port at the brood Mersey mouth ! ‘ The 
docks with their forests of masts — there is a sight 
never to be forgotten.’ But the play of Lonmin 
is not as line os its work. The civic rejoicings 
take the form of heavy dinners. The civic feast 
is a prearly procession which I'eminds one of the 
Carnival — troops, music, guilds with banners, 
circus-hprses, sometimes camels and, elephants, 
and, to close the march, the Lord Mayor in the 
place of the Shrove Tuesday fat bull. 

It rains in London even in the houses ; there 
are few that do not show traces of damp. Saj 
to vour landlord : ‘ It rains in your house ; ’ he 
will say: ‘Umbrellas are cheap.’ Say to the 
builder: ‘The dining-room wall is cracked* 
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*Ah r he will sav,. ‘somebody must have leant 
against that wall.* So Punch reports — that 
amazing paper that achieves the feat unknown 
in cheap Paris prints of being funny and yet 
refined. 

But Avho can speak of London without speaking 
of the fogs? They ore of two kinds — the black 
fog and the peasoup fog. The pcasoup fog is 
terrible. The gas is lighted in the streets, and 
even then you do not see. Traffic is stopped. 
For several hours it is a dead and buried city. 
The peasoup fog ‘seizes you by the throat and 
smothers you.* Yet about these fogs there are 
mistaken notions in France ; one can go out in 
the streets of London without having to hold a 
comrade by the coat-tails. Moreover, the terrible 
peasoup fog only seizes you by the throat and 
smothers you about fifteen times in the year. 
The other tliree hundred and fifty days have 
almost always the same mist. When the sun 
appears, it is delicious ; they photograph it, so 
as not to forget it. And even the peasoup fog 
is not incurable ; the Lord Afayor and Corporation 
have taken it up, and there is nope. 

In fine, John Bull has a tremendous empire, 
with India for its grandest jewel, an<l with a 
unique power of colonisation ; and all this he 
keeps together, not by bayonets, but by moral 
force. He is more serious than his French 
neighbours ; his judgment more calm, healthy, 
and solid ; his patriotism of a better kind. The 
difference arises from climate, education, even 
from nourishment. A dinner of a pound of 
Toshif^ a thick slice of plum-pudding, and a pot 
of beer, has a different mental effect from a dinner 
of a dozen of oysters, a wing of fowl, fruit, light 
pastry, and a bottle of pomard. True, my friend ; 
but we thought the glasses were fixed straight and 
clear at last, and they have tilted off crookedly 
again and brought in that irrepressible rosbif. 
We despair. To look through French glasses as 
long as you have looked would hurt our eyes, as 
strangers* spectacles always do ; but where their 
magnifying diverts us, wc thank you ; and where 
they see double, we return them to friendly hands. 
•If Max 0*Rell (John Bull et son lie, par Alax 
O’Rcll ; Paris, 18831 will look still better at the 
‘Island of John Bull,’ he may yet find that other 
things beside London fogs are less black than 
they are painted. 
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CHAPTER XXI. — NICE TASK FOR AH OLD MAID. 

‘I DECLARE,* said Aunt Sophia to herself, ‘it is 
quite ridiculous as well os shocking. Here I seem 
to be set up as n sort of wedding bureau, for every- 
body seized with the silly com|^aint* 

‘Ah, aunt» dear, it isn*t a silly complaint — it*s 
a very bod one,’ sobbed Naomi, who nad sought 
the old lady in her bedroom. 

‘ Oh, stuff and nonsense, child ! * 

‘But it ia^ aunt ; it *b dreadful — wotbc than any- 
thing. You never knew how bad it was.* 

‘No, child,’ said Aunt Sophia softly — ‘so people 
say;* and she laid her hand tenderly upon the 
head of the sobbing girl. 

‘It — ^it*8bad enough ,when-~when you think — 
he loves you— and you— you — you — yoT\ are wait- 
ing — ^for him to speak ; but — when — ^wh — wh — 


when he doesn’t speak at all, and — and— and you 
find out — he — he loves some one else — it — ^it breaks 
vour heart,* sobbed poor Naomi. ‘I shall never 
be happy again.* 

‘Hush, hush, my darling. Not so bad as that 
I hope. — And pray, w*ho is it that you love, and 
who loves some one else ? * 

‘ Nobody ! * cried Naomi, lifting her face and 
speaking passionately, and with all the childlike 
anjrer of a susceptible girl with no very great depth 
of feeling. ‘ I hate him — I detest him — I *11 never 
speak to him again. IIe*s a 'wicked, base, bad 
man, and — and — I wish he was dead.* 

‘Softly, softly. Why, what a baby love is 
this ! Come, come, Naomi ; we can’t all pick the 
bright fruit we see upon the tree ; and, my child, 
those who do, often wish, as I daresay Eve did, 
that they had left it untouched.’ 

‘I — I — don’t know what you mean, aunt dear, 
hut it *8 very, veiy cruel. I did think him so nice 
and good an(i handsome.* 

‘ Poor child ! * said Aunt Sophia, smiling as the 
girl rested her head upon her arm, wdiich was 
upon the old lady’s knee. And who is this 
wicked man ? Is it Doctor Scales ? * 

‘Oh, what nonsense, aunt! * He has always 
treated me as if 1 were a child, and — and that’s 
what I am. To think that I should have made 
myself so miserable about such a wretch I * 

It 'W’ns a curious mingling of the very young 
girl and the passionate budding woman, and Aunt 
Sophia read her very truly as she said softly : 

‘ An, vrell, child, time will cure all this. But who 
has troubled the poor little baby heart ? * 

‘Yes, aunt, that’s right; that’s what it is; 
but it will never be a baby heart again for such 
a man as Air Prayle.* 

‘And so Air Prayle has been playing fiuit and 
loose with you, has he, dear ? ’ 

‘ No, aunt,* said the girl sadly. ‘ It was all my 
silliness. He never said a word to me ; and I am 
glad now,* she cried, firing up. ‘He’s a bad, 
wicked man.’ 

‘ Indeed, my dear,* thought Aunt Sophia, os she 
recalled Sa-vb/s words. 

‘I — I — I went into the study this morning, 

for I did not like it I was hurt and an- 

noj'cd, aunt, dear Ought 1 to tell you all 

this ? * 

‘Think for yourself, my dear. You have been 
with me these fifteen years, ever since your poor 
mother died. I am a cross old ‘woman, I know, 
full of whims and caprices ; but 1 thought I had 
tried to fill a mother’s place to you.* 

‘ Oh, auntie, auntie ! * sobbed the girl, clinging 
tightly to her, and drawing herself more and more 
up, till she could rest her head upon the old Indy’s 
shoulder, ‘ don’t think me ungrateful. 1 do — I do 
love you very dearly.* 

‘ Enough to make you feel that there should be 
no want of confidence between us ? * 

‘ O yes, aunt, dear ; and I ’ll never think of 
keeping anything back from you again. I ’ll tell 
you everything now, and then I’m sure you’ll say 
we ought to go away from here.* 

‘Well, well — we’ll see.* 

‘ I thought I was very fond of Air Prayle, aunt 
dear ; and then I grew sure that I was, when 1 
saw how he was always being shut up in the study 

with Kate, and it — it’ 

‘ Bpeak out, my dear,’ said Aunt Sophia gravely. 
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‘ It made mo feel so miserable.* 

Aunt Sopliia’s face puckered, and she bowed ber 
bead. 

‘ Then I said that it was wicked and deluding 
to tbink what I did, and 1 drove sucb thoughts 
away, and tried to believe that it was all Cousin 
James’s city affairs ; and then I saw something 
else ; but I would not believe it was true till this 
morning.* 

‘ Well, Naomi, my child, and what was it ? * 

‘Why, aunt Ob, I don’t like to confess — 

it was so shameless and unmaidenly ; but I 
thought I loved him so very much. I — I — don’t 
like to confess.’ 

‘ Not to me, my dear 1 * 

‘Yes, yes ; I will, aunt dear — I wdl,* cried the 
girl, whose cheeks were now aflame. ‘ It ’s about 
a fortnight ago that one evening, when we were 
all sitting in the drawing-room with the windows 
open, and it was so beautiful and soft and warm, 
Mr I*rayle got up and came across and bilked to 
mo for a few minutes. It was only about that 
sketch I was making, and he did not say much, 
but he said it in such a way that it set my heart 
beating ; and when he left the room, I fancied 
it meant something ; and I got up, feeling so 
terribly guilty, and went out of the window on 
to the lawn and then down to the rose garden, 
and nicked two or three buds. Then I went 
round to the grass patli, where Mr Prayle walks 
up and down so much with his book.’ 

‘Because you thought he would bo there, my 
dearl’ 

‘Yes, aunt ! It was very wrong — ^but I did.* 
‘And you thought he had gone out there to 
read his book in the dark, eh ? * 

‘ No, aunt dear ; I thought he would be there 
waiting to see if I would go to him.* 

‘ And you were going 1 * 

‘ Yes, aunt deal*.’ 

‘Was he there?* 

‘Yes.* 

‘ Waiting for you ? * 

‘ 0 no, aunt dear ; for as I wont softly over the 
grass, I stopped short all at once, and turned 
giddy, and hut ns if everything was at an end.* 
‘Why, Naomi?* 

‘ He was going by me in the darkness with his 
arm round some one else’s waist ! * 

Aunt Sophia’s face had never looked so old 
before, for every wrinkle was decjily marked, 
and her eyes seemed sunk and strange in their 
fixed intensity, os she waited to hear more ; but 
Naomi remained silent, as if afraid to speak. 

‘•Well, child, and who was it with Mr Prayle ? * 
Naomi hesitated for a few moments, and then 
said in a passionate burst : ‘ I did not believe it 
till this morning, aunt. I thought then that it 
was Kate ; but it seemed so impossible — so terrible 
— that 1 dare not think it was she. But when 
I went quickly into the study this moining, Mr 
Prayle was just raising her Tiand to his lips. 
O aunt, how can people be so wicked ! I shall 
go and be a nun ! * 

Aunt Sophia looked still older, for a time, as 
she tenderly caressed and fondled the sobbing 
girl. Then a more serene as^ct came over her 
nice, and she said softly : ‘ There, there ; you 
have learned a severe lesson — that Mr Prayle does 
not care for you ; and as to being a nun — no, no, 
my diu-ling ; there is plenty of good work to be 


done in the world. Don’t shirk it by shutting 
yourself up. Come, you have been almost a child 
so far; now, be a woman. Show your pride. 
There are other and better men than Arthur 
Prayle ; and as to what you saw — it may have 
been a mistake. Let ’s wait and see.* 

‘Yes, aunt.’ 

‘And you’ll be brave, and think no more of 
him ? * 

j ‘ Never again, aunt dear. Tliere ! * 

‘That’s my brave little woman. — Now, bathe 
your eyes, and stop here till the redness has gone 
off. I’m going down to write.* She kissed 
Naomi tenderly, and left her, making her way 
to the drawing-room, where she wrote several 
letters, one being to Mr Saxby to ask him to 
come down again for a day or two, as she wanted 
to ask his advice about an investment. 


CHAPTER XXIT. — JOHN MONHICK LOOKS AT HIS 
TRAPS. 

It was one of those dark, soft, autumn evenings 
when the country seems dream-like and delicious. 
Summer is past, but winter is yet far away ; and 
the year having gone tlirougli the light fickleness 
of spring, the heats of summer, with its changes 
of cold and passions of storm, has settled down 
into the mellow maturity, the softened glow, the 
ripeness of life which indicate its prime. 

Doctor Scales was not happy in his mind. He 
was — and he owned it — in love with the imperious 
beauty, Lady Martlett, but he was at odds with 
himself for loving her. 

‘The absurd part of it is,’ he said to himself 
as ho lit a cigar and went out into the garden, 
‘that there seems to be no medicine by whicli 
a fellow could put himself right.— There,' he said 
after a pause, ‘I will not think about her, but 
about Scarlett.’ 

He strolled slowly along, finding it intensely 
dark ; but he knew the position of every flower- 
bed now too well to let his feet stray off the 
velvety grass, and as he went on, he came round 
by the open window of the drawing-room, and, 
looking through the conservatory, stood think- 
ing what a pleasant picture the prettily lighted 
room formed, with severe Aunt Sophia spec- 
tacled and reading, while Naomi was busy over 
some sketch that she had made during the 
day. 

Mrs Scarlett was not there ; but it did not 
excite any surprise ; and the doctor stood for some 
minutes thinking, from his post of observation, 
that Naomi was a very pretty girl, as nice and 
simple as she was pretty, and that she would 
make a man who loved her, one of those sweet 
equable wives who never change. 

‘Veiy different from Mrs Scarlett,* he said to 
himsell; as he stood there invisible, but for the 
glowing end of his cigar. ‘ Ha ! I don’t like the 
way in which things are going, a bit.* 

He walked on over the soft mossy grass, with 
his feet sinking in at every step, and his hands 
in his pockets, round past the dining-room to 
where a soft glow shone out from the study 
window ; and on pausing where he could obtain 
a good view, he stood for some time watching 
his friend’s countenance, as James Scarlett sat 
back in his chair with the light from the shaded 
lamp full upon his face. 
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‘ I *m about beaten/ the doctor said to himself. 
‘ I *ve tried all I know ; and I *iii beginning to 
think that thejr are all right, and that if Nature 
does not step in, or fate, or whatever it may be, 
does not give him some powerful shock, he will 
remiiin the wreck he is, perhaps to the end of 
his days. — Yes, I’m about beaten,* he thought 
again, os he seized this opportunity of studying 
his friend’s face unobserved ; * but I *m as for off 
giving up, os 1 was on the day I started. 1 won’t 

f *ve it over as a bad job ; but how to go on next, 
cannot say. — Just the same,’ he muttered after 
a time, os he noted one or two uneasy movements, 
and saw a curious wrinkled expression come into 
the thin troubled face. * Poor old boy ! I ’d give 
something to work a cure. — By the way, where *s 
Prayle ? I thought he was here.* 

The doctor tlmust his hands more deeply into 
his pockets and strolled away, threading his course 
in and out amongst the flower-beds, and then, 
thinking deeply, going on and on, down first one 
green path and then another, his footsteps per- 
iectly inaudible ; and as he walked on, his mind 
grew so intent upon the (xuestion of his patient’s 
state, that the cigar went out, ami he contented 
himself with rolling it to and fro between his 
lips, till he paused involuntarily beside a seat 
beneath the tall green hedge that separated the 
garden from one of the meadows. 

‘Damp?’ queried the doctor to himself, ns he 
passed one hand over the seat. ‘Noj dry as a 
bone ; ’ and ho seated himself, throwing up his 
legs, and leaning back in the corner, listtming to 
the soft crop, crop, crop of one of the cows, still 
busy in the darkness preparing grass for rumina- 
tion during the night. *1 -wonder whether cows 
ever have any troubles on their minds ? ’ thought 
Scales. ‘ Yes ; of course they do. Calves arc 

taken away, and they fret, and Hallo ! 

Who *8 this?’ 

He tried to pierce the darkness as he heard 
heavy breathing, and the dull sound of footsteps 
coming along the walk, the heavy dull sound of 
one who was clumsy of tread, and who was coming 
cautiously towoi'ds him. 

*Some scoundrel after the pears. I’ll startle 
him.* 

He had every opportunity for carrying out his 
plan, for the steps came closer, stopped, and he 
who had made them drew a long breath, and 
though the movements were not visible. Scales 
knew, as well as if he had seen each motion, that 
the man before him had taken off his hat and 
was wiping the perspiration from his face. 

‘Hallo!* 

The man started, and made a step back ; and 
the doctor told a hb. 

‘ Oh, you needn*t run,* he said. ‘ I see you. I 
know who you are.* 

‘I — I wasn’t going to run, sir,* said John 
Monnick softly. 

‘ What ore you doing here ? * - 
‘Well, sir, you see, sir — I — I have got a trap 
or two down the garden here, and — juid — I’ve 
been seeing whether there’s anything in. You 
see, sir,’ continued the old gardener in an eager 
whisper, ‘ the rorebuds do such a mort o’ mischief 
among my young plamts, that I’m druv-like — 
reg’lar druv-like — to snare ’em.’ 

It was rather high moral ^ound for a man 
to take who hod just told a d^iberate untruth ; 


but Doctor Scales took it, and retorted sharply ; 
‘ John Monnick, you are telling me a lie ! ’ 

‘ A lie, sir ! * whispered the old man. ‘ Hush, 
sir 1 pray.’ 

‘Are you afraid the rabbits w’ill bear me? — 
Sliame, man ! An old servant like you. — Now, 
John Monnick, you know me.’ 

‘ Ay, sir, 1 do.* 

‘Now, don’t you feel ashamed of yourself, an 
old servant like you, with always a Scripture 
I text on your tongue, telling me a lie like that 
about the traps ? ’ 

The gardener was silent, and the doctor heard 
him draw a long breath. 

‘ Well, sir,* he said at la.st — ‘ and I hope I may 
i be forgiven, as I meant well — it weer not the 
truth.* 

‘ Then you were after the fruit ? ’ 

‘I? After the fruit, sir? Bless your heart, 
no ; I was only watching.’ 

‘ What ! for thieves ? ’ 

The gardener hesitated, and remained silent. 

‘There, that’s better; don’t tell a lie, man. I 
think the better of you. But shame upon you ! 
witli 3'our poor master broken, helpiess, and 
obliged to depend upon his people. To go and 
rob him now, of all times. John Moimick, you 
ore a contemptible, canting old humbug.’ 

* No, I ai’cii't, doctor,’ said the old fellow angrily ; 
‘ and you ’ll beg my pardon for this.’ 

‘ Beg your pardon ? ’ 

‘ Ay, that you will, sir. It was all on account 
of master, and him not being able to look after 
things, as brought me here.’ 

‘ 1 don’t believe you, Monnick.’ 

* You can do os you like, sir,’ said the old man 
sturdily ; ‘ but it ’s all as true as gorspel. I 
couldn’t bear to see such goings-on ; and I says 
to myself, it ’s time as they was stopped ; and I 
thought they was, till I come in late to lock 
up the peach-house, and see her go down the 
garden.’ 

Tlie doctor rose from his seat, startled. 

‘ And then 1 saj’^s to mj'self, he won’t be long 
before he comes, for it ’s a pyntment.’ 

‘Yes. Well?’ said the doctor, who, generally 
cool to excess, now felt his heart beating strangely. 

‘ Oh, you needn’t believe it without you like, 
sir. I (lessay 1 am a canting old humbug, sir; 
but far as in me lies, I nuians well by liim, as 
I ’ve eat bis bread and his father’s afore him this 
many- a year.* 

‘I’m afraid I’ve wronged you, Monnick,’ said 
the doctor hastily. 

‘ You aren’t the first by a good many, sir ; but 
you may as well speak low, or they’ll maybe 
hear, for I walked up torst the house, and I see 
him pass the window, and then I watched him. 
Fr’aps I oughtn’t, but I kiiowed it weren’t right, 
and master ought to know.’ 

‘ You — you knew of this, then ? ’ 

‘ Yes, sir. Was it likely I shouldn’t, when it 
was all in my garden ! Why, a slug don’t get 
ut a leaf, or a earwig or wops at a plum, without 
me knowing of it; so, was it likely as a gent 
was going to carry on like that wi’out me finding 
of it out ? * 

‘ And — and is he down the garden now ? * asked 
the doctor, involuntarily pressing his hand to hia 
side, to check the action of his heart 

‘ Ay, that he be, sir ; and him a gent as seemed 
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00 religious and good, and alius saying proper 
sort o’ tilings. It’s set me agun saying ought 
scmt’ral evermore.’ 

llierc was a dead silence for a few moments ; 
and then the doctor hissed out : * The scoundrel ! ’ 

* Ay, that ’s it, sir ; and of course it ’s all his 
doing, for she was so good and sweet ; and it ’a 
touched me (X^ite like to the lieatt, sir, for master 
thoimht so much o’ she.’ 

‘CSradous powers I — then my suspicions were 
right!* 

‘You suspected too, sir? Well, I don’t 
wonder.’ 

‘ No, no ; it is impossihle, IMonnick, impossible. 
Man, it must be a mistake.’ 

‘ Well, sir,’ said the old fellow sturdily, ‘ maybe 
it is. All of us makes mistakes sometimes, and 
suspects wrongfully. Even you, sir. But I’m 
pretty sure as I’m right; and for her sake, I’m 
going to go and tell master, and have it stopped.’ 

* No, no, man ; are you mad 1 ’ cried the doctor, 
catching him by the arm. 

* No more nor most folks, sir ; but I ’m not 
going to sec a young woman go wrong, and a good 
true young man’s heart broke, to save a smooth- 
tongued gent from getting into trouble. It ’ll do 
him good too.’ 

‘ Then you mean Mr Prayle ? ’ 

* Course I do, sir. There aren’t no one else here, 

1 hope, as would behave that how.’ 

* Where are you going 1 * said the doctor, holding 
the old man tightly by the arm. 

‘ Straight up to master, sir.* 

‘No, no, man. Let me go.* 

‘ To master, sir ? * 

‘No, no. To Prayle — to them. Where are 
they?* The doctor’s voice sounded very hoarse, 
and the blood flushed to his face in his bitter anger 
as he clenched his hand. 

‘They’re down in Uie lower summer-house, 
sir,* returned the old man ; ‘and it’s my dooty to 
take master strite down to confront him and ask 
him what he means ; see what u bad un he is, 
and then send him about his business, never to 
come meddling here no mure.* 

Scales stood perfectly silent, but griping the 
old man’s arm tightly. It was confirmation of 
suspicions that had troubled him again and ^ixin. 
He had crushed them constantly, telling himself 
that there was no truth in them ; that they dis- 
graced him ; and here was the end. What should 
ho do ? The shock to his friend would be terrible ; 
but would it not be better that he should know — 
better than going on in such a state as this ? The 
knowledge must come sooner or later, and why 
not now ? 

The shock ? Wliat of the effects of that shock 
with his mind in such a state? Would it work 
ill or good ? 

‘Poor fellow!* he muttered, ‘as if he had not 
suffered enough. I never tfeoronghly believed 
^ her, and yet I have tried. No, no ; he must 
not know.* 

‘ Now, sir, if you *11 let go o* me, I ’m going up 
to master.* 

‘No, my man ; he must not be told.’ 

‘ It*B my dooty to tell him, sir ; and I’m a-going 
to do it’ 

‘But Monnick, I don’t know what effect it may 
have upon him.* 

‘ It can’t have a bad one, sir ; and it may rouse 


master up into being the man he was afore the 
accident I must make lioste, please, sir, or I may 
be too late.’ 

‘ No, Monnick ; you must not go.* 

‘Not go, sir? Well, sir, I don’t want to be 
disrespeckful to my mostei^s friemls; but I’ve 
thought this over, and conscience says it’s my 
dooty, and I shall ga* The old man shook himself 
free, and went off at a trot, leaving the doctor 
hesitating as to the course to pursue. 

Should he run after and stop him ? Should he 
go down the garden, interrupt the meeting, and 
enable them to esca]^? ‘No; a hiftidred times 
no ! ’ he muttered, stamping Ids foot. ‘ I must 
stop him at any cost.’ lie ran up the garden ;. 
hut he was too late, for before he reached the house 
he heard low voices, and found that Scarlett had 
been tempted out by the beauty of the night — 
or by fate, os the doctor put it — ^and was half-way 
down the path when Monnick had met him. 

‘ Who is this ? ’ he said in a low, agitated voice^ 
as the doctor met them. 

‘It is I, old fellow,* said the doctor, hastily. — 
‘Now come, be calm. You must govern yourself. 
Uas he told you something ? ’ 

‘I wanted no telling, Jack,’ groaned Scarlett 
‘The moment he opened his lips, 1 knew it I 
have suspected it for long enough ; but I could 
not stir — I would not stir. He, my own cousin, 
too ; the man 1 have made my friend. 0 heaven, 
is there no gratitude or manly feeling on the 
earth!’ 

‘My dear boy, you must — you shall be cool,’ 
whispered the doctor, ‘You are in a low nervous 
state, and ’ — — 

‘ It is false ! I am strong. I never felt stronger 
than to-night This lins brought me to myself, 
I would not see it, Jack, I blinded myself. I 
told myself I was mad and a traitor, to imagine 
such things ; but I have felt it all along.’ 

‘ And has tliis been preying on your mind ? * 

‘ Preying ? Gnawing my heart out — Don’t stop 
me. Let us go. Quick ! He shall know me for 
what I am. Not the weak miserable fool he 
thinks. — Come quickly !— No ! stop ! ’ He stood 
panting, with Scales holding tightly by his arm, 
trembling for the result 

‘ Monnick, go back to the house,’ said Scarlett 
at last in a low whisper ; and the old man went 
without a word. 

‘ Now you : stop here,* said Scarlett, in the same 
low painful whisper. ‘I will not degrade her 
more by bringing a witness.* 

‘ But Scarlett — my dear old fellow. There must 
be no violence. Recollect that you ore a gentle- 
man.’ 

‘ Yes ! I recollect I am not going to act like a 
ruffian. You sec how calm I am.’ 

‘But it may be some mistake. I have seen 
nothing. It is all dependent on your gardener’s 
words. What did he tell you ? * 

‘Hardly a word,’ groaned Scarlett, ‘hardly a 
word. “ Prayle — the summer-house.” It waa 
enough. I tell you, I have suspected it so long. 
It has been killing me. How could 1 get well 
with this upon my mind ! * 

‘ But, now ? ’ 

‘ Stay here, man — stay here.* 

‘Promise me you will use no violence, and 1 
will loose your arm.’ 

‘ 1 promise — I will act like — a gentleman.* 
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The doctor loosed his ann ; and drawing a long 
hissing breath, James Scarlett walked" swiftly 
down the garden-path to ^Vhere, in the moist dark 
shades below the trained hazels, the summer-house 
had been formed as a nook for sunny scorching 
days. It was close to the river, and from it there 
was a glorious view of one of the most beautiful 
reaches of the Thames. 

James Scarlett recalled many a happy hour 
passed within its shades, and the rage that burned 
within his breast gave place to a misery so pro- 
found that, os he reached the turn that led to 
the retreat, he stopped short, pressing his hands 
to his tliroat and muting for his breath, which 
hardly came to his labouring breast. And as he 
stood there, he heard his cousin’s voice, in the 
silence of the evening, saving softly : ‘ Then you 
promise 1 1 will be at the station to meet you, 
and no one will know where you have gone.' 

James Scarlett's brain swam as he heard the 
answer. It was : ‘Yes!* A faithful promise for 
the next evening ; and as he listened and heard 
each word clearly, he staggered back and nearly 
fell. Recovering himself somewhat, though, he 
walked slowly back, groping in the dark os it 
were, with his hands spread out before him, to 
keep from striking against one or other of the 
trees. The next minute, the doctor had him by 
the hand, and was hurrying him away, when 
Scarlett gave a sudden luren, and would have 
fallen, had not his friend thrown one arm about 
him, and then, lifting him by main force, carried 
him to the house. The French window of the 
study was open ; and he bore him in and laid 
him upon a couch, where, after a liberal applica- 
tion of cold water to his temples, he began to 
revive, oiioning his eyes and gazing 'wonderipgly 
round. Then, as recollection came back, he 
uttered a low sigh, and caught at the doctors 
hand. ‘ Kate ! * he said softly. ‘ Go and fetch 
poor Kate.* 

DOCKS. 

There are few people to whom a visit to the 
docks docs not prove interesting, and most of 
our distinguished visitors arc shown one or more 
of the numerous docks of the United Kingdom. 
A tour round the docks cannot fail to bo full 
of instruction, every ship and package bearing 
witness to the magnitude of the interests of this 
country in every paH of the world. 

Docks are usually defined as artificial basins 
for the reception of ships. They ore of two sorts 
—wot and dry. Wet docks are generally made 
with gates, to retain the water at high-tide level. 
Ships are let through these gates at high-water ; 
and the gates being shut before the tide goes 
down, the ships are kept constantly afloat in a 
depth of water which, in the Thames, is often 
fifteen or twenty feet more than that outside. 
Dry docks are used for the building, examination, 
and repair of ships, which are floated in ; and 
the water either flows out with the ebbing tide, or 
is pumped out after the gates or caisson are closed. 

The question is often asked : What is the use 
of docks? The docks on the Thames were 
originally made for the purpose of stopping the 
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robberies of produce whilst being conveyed in 
barges up and down the river, estimated to 
involve a loss to the i*evenue exceeding lialf 
a million pounds a year. But there are other 
uses in docks besides the security against pillage. 
A large vessel, particularly if loaded, could not 
lie on the ground without being injured even in 
calm weather; and in rough or stormy weather, 
her destruction would be inevitable. Even 
smaller vessels would suffer strain unless the 
ground was very soft. Attempts have been made 
to provide the required accommodation by means 
of piers fixed at such a distance into the sea that 
vessels would not touch the ground notwith- 
standing any variation in the tide ; but such a 
plan can only be carried out at special places, 
and there is great inconvenience, owing to the 
constant shifting of the ship's position. In docks, 
the water is practically always of the same depth ; 
a ship is perfectly slieltcred in rough weather ; 
and there is no risk of collision. 

Wet docks are the places usually selected for 
discharging and loading ships. Sometimes this 
work is done by the servants of the Dock 
Companies, sometimes by the crew of the ship, 
sometimes by stevedores hired by the owner of 
the ship. In these times of expensively built 
steamers, when an hour idle is money actually 
lost, the operations of discharging and loading 
are carried on at a rate which would have taken 
away the breath of the last generation of dock 
employds. Thirty years ago, it was considered 
fair work to discharge a vessel of fifteen hundred 
tons in a fortnight ; whilst loading, which is 
generally a slower operation, was completed 
within perhaps a month. Now, not a minute is 
lost after the arrival of a vessel before work on 
her commences wdth the greatest speed consistent 
with safety ; and a steamer of fifteen hundred 
tons is often unloaded and off again full of 
another cargo equal in quantity within forty 
hours of her entry into the docks. 

It is commonly supposed by strangers who 
visit the docks that the produce stored in the 
warehouses is the property of the Dock Com- 
panies; but this is not the case. The Dock 
Companies, with scarcely an exception, import 
nothing; they are, as a body, neither growers, 
producers, nor importers of produce — simply 
custodians. They discharge the vessels and house 
the produce, reporting upon its condition to the 
merchants interested, and furnishing, usually, 
samples of the goods. In most docks, the wore- 
houses are placed near the edge of the quay to 
receive the goods landed from the ships ; though, 
as a rule, the percentage of cargo left in dock 
warehouses, especially perishable articles which 
are sold before arrival, is not very high. But 
produce of value, such as tea, coffee, indigo, drugs, 
&c., have to be ‘worked* for sale purposes ; and 
this term embraces the opening of the package, 
examination for sea-damage, sorting into qualities, 
and a host of other operations required by sellers 
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and buyers. Some warehouRes have eight or nine 
floors ; but the top floor is preferred for ‘working,* 
for the obvious reason that it is generally better 
lighted than the others. The stocks of produce 
in docks are enormous. In Lpndon, there are at 
the present time nearly lialf a million tons of 
goods in the warehouses attached to the docks ; 
and as every package is subject to several varying 
manipulations, it will be seen that great powers 
of organisation are rcquii*ed to manage a dock 
efficiently and cheaply. 

A regular staff of labourers is usually employed 
at docks, and the nationality of this class is, as 
a rule, Irish, ns the orders and responses given 
in the course of work unmistakably show. The 
nature of the work is dirty, rough, heavy, and 
dangerous ; yet there is an unfailing supply of 
labour offered, and, os a rule, the men employed 
permanently are admirable specimens of national 
strength and vigour. About the last resource of 
men who have failed in other walks of life is to 
apply at the dock gates for work as extra 
labourers ; and no more painful sight can be seen 
than the faces, marked by penury or dissipation, 
of men eagerly pressing forward os candidates for 
a remote chance of employment at the rate of 
fivepence an hour. Considering the amount of 
work got out of him, the dock labourer is perhajis 
worse paid, than any other toiler, not even 
excepting the agricultural labourer, who enjoys 
advantages unattainable by his town representa- 
tive. The homes of most of the men are of 
the most wretched description, owing to the 
impossibility of obtaining proper quarters in 
large towns at a rent within the reach of dock 
wages, and the worst consequences of such 
unhealthy conditions follow in the low moral 
tone of the dock labourer. At Barrow, the dock 
authorities have erected a handsome pile of 
buildings for the use of their men, the rent for 
five rooms vai*ylng from four shillings and sixpence 
to six shillings and sixpence a week. This is 
decidedly a step in the right direction, and should 
be followed at other and more important ports 
where the necessity for the accommodation is for 
more pressing. 

Mud is one of the greatest enemies which beset 
docks and harbours, and the removal of mud is 
a very costly item in the expenses of a dock. At 
Bome ports, like Hull and Leith, the w^ater holds 
w immense amount of soil, w'hich begins to settle 
immediately the gates are shut, and if not speedilv 
removed, becomes a hard moss. At Liverpool, 
sluices are arranged to keep the water in motion, 
in order to prevent any deposit ; but we have 
yet to learn that this Rcheme lias successfully 
answered its purpose. As a rule, there is no 
difficulty in disposing of the mud raised by the 
dredgers, the practice being to tow tlie barges a 
mile or two away, and, by opening movable 
bottoms, to let the soil fall into the sea. But 
at London, wdicre the sea is a hundred miles 
distant, this plan cannot be adopted, and the 
Conservators of the Thames naturally object to 
the further pollution of the river. The only] 


course open, therefore, is to shoot the mud on 
lands below the level of the river, near the docks ; 
but as these sites become filled up and raised, the 
difficulty of finding suitable mud^shoots becomes 
greater, whilst the increasing value of river front* 
ages near London further augments the expense 
of the disposal of the mud. 

As for back as 1592, Btackwall was noted for 
its great harbour of shipping, which harbour in 
all probability gave rise to tlie idea and subse- 
(]ucnt formation of docks. The first wet dock 
in England, however, appears to have been the 
Howland great wet dock . at Rotherhithc, on the 
Routh side of the Thames. This dock was built 
in 1660, and was used for the Greenland trade. 
The next dock wras made at Liverpool, about 
fifty years afterwards. The time, however, when 
the greatest activity was shown in building docks 
was at the beginning of the present century, when 
works of engineering skill received a great impetus. 
In 1800 tlierc was not a single clock in London 
beyond that at Rotherhithe. Ten years later, were 
in existence and in full working order, the West 
India Dock, the East India Dock, the London 
Dock, and a further extension of the docks at 
Rotherhithe, now known as the Surrey Commer- 
cial Docks ; tlie total area of dock accommodation 
being in that period raised from about ten to 
two Imndrecl acres. 

The We.st India Dock, as its name indicates, 
was intended for tlie West India trade ; and 
the merchants interested in that trade obtained 
the original capital of half a million sterling 
in two days ; and a charter was granted by 
George 111., providing that for twenty-one 
years after the opening of the dock, every vessel 
from the West Indies arriving in the Thames 
should be discharged in the West India Dock. 
This trade was relatively fur more important at 
that time than it is now, os w'e depended almost 
entirely upon the West Indies for our sugar ; and 
as the Dock Company were allowed to make 
very high charges — os much as six shillings and 
ciglitpeuce a ton being levied on ships entering 
the dock— dividends of ten per cent, per annum 
were paid and a large reserve fund accumulated, 
which was, however, subsequently absorbed by 
a reduction in the charges whilst payment of 
the same dividend was continued. But although 
the charges were so exorbitant, it was con- 
sidered a great improvement to use the docks, 
in preference to allowing ships to lie out in 
the stream with the cargo at tlie mercy of the 
river-thieves. No sooner were the West India 
Docks established, than the East India Company 
promoted the East India Duck for the accom- 
modation of their magnificent ships ; and at the 
same time, the London Docks were built. The 
hitter docks were intended for the reception of 
ships laden with tobacco, wine, and brandy, and 
in respect to such vessels, a charter simil^ in 
terms to that granted to the West India Dock, 
was obtained. Later on, the St Katharine Dock 
was constructed near the heart of London ; and 
more recently, the Victoria, Millwall, and Royal 
Albert Docks. The total water-area of the docks 
of London is about four hundred and fifty acres ; 
whilst the ground covered with sheds, buildings, 
and roads, must be three times that area. The 
length of the quays is about twenty-two miles. 
Some idea of the extent of the business done at 
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the docks of London may be realised from the 
fact, that on a busy day in the summer they 
supply employment to t^^enty* thousand persons, 
and that the amount paid for labour alone exceeds 
nine hundred thousand pounds a year. 

As a se^ort, Liverpool is the great rival of 
London. The length qf the dock qiia^s at Liver- 
pool is thirty miles ; and as the capacity of docks 
IS now estimated by the length of quay and not 
by the area of the water inclosed, Liverpool is 
decidedly better off in dock accommodation than 
London, although the docks on the Mersey are not 
individually of the dimensions of those found on 
the Thames. The rapid rise of Liverpool ha.s 
almost passed into a proverb. It was in 1709 
that the first dock was projected, and at that time 
eighty-four ships, with a burden of five tlioustaiid 
seven hundred and eighty-nine tons, belonged to 
the port. Fifty years later, a second dock was 
constructed ; and since that time, fresh docks 
have been built at intervals, which have rapidly 
increased in recent years, till, at the present time, 
the whole of the river-frontage of the city, of a 
length of five miles, is covered with docks, and 
tlie tonnage entering and leaving the port is 
over twelve million tons a year. On the river- 
side of the docks a sea-'vvall has been constructed, 
averaging eleven feet in thickness and forty feet 
in height ; and bearing in mind the difficulties 
attending its construction, this wall may be con- 
sidered as one of the greatest works of modern 
times. Unlike the docks of London, which belong 
to four private companies, tbe docks of Liverpool 
are vested in a corporation called the Mersey 
Docks and Harbour Board, and the docks are 
worked for the public benefit, and not with the 
object of pajdng a dividend. The chief cause 
of the extraordinary rise of Liverpool has un- 
doubtedly been the prosperity of the manufac- 
turing interests at Manchester, Bury, and other 
large towns in the immediate district, wdiich have 
no adeqixate water-access ; but a great deal of the 
success lias been due to the bold foresight of tlio 
inhabitants of Liverpool in meeting and antici- 
pating the requirements of trade. 

No greater enterprise in dock works has ever 
been shown than at Glasgow ; nor need the pro- 
moters of the Manchester Ship Canal and Docks 
faint or grow weary, with the exiiniple of Glasgow 
before them. The Clyde abounded in shoals ; 
and in 1'775, vessels drawing more than six feet 
could not come up to Glasgow except at spring- 
tides. But the river has been so deepenea, that 
now vessels drawing twenty feet can lie at the 

n at Glasgow at any time, and Ghisgow is 
ird port of the United Kingdom. There 
are not many docks of the ordinfiry type ; but 
the Clyde, which is a much narrower river than 
the Thames or Mersey, has been cleverly adapted 
to afford the accommodation usually given in 
docks. 

We have not more space to refer to the docks 
in other ports except to add that there are splendid 
specimens of these great works at Hull, Bristol, 
Cardiff, Grimsby, Barrow, Southampton, Lovres- 
toft, Leith, &C., all of which have been established 
within the last seventy years ; while at Tilbury, 
important new docks are in course of con- 
struction. 

There is a close connection between docks and 
railways ; and in these days, a dock w*hose quays 


arc not directly in communication with the great 
trunk-lines of railway, is behind the age, and 
will certainly not prosper. The object of this 
communication is to avoid the unnecessary hand- 
ling of goods, for handling means increased cost 
to the consumer. The capital invested in docks 
and harbours in the United Kingdom caimot be 
less than three hundred million pounds, or nearly 
half the amount of the capital spent on railways. 
There are three agents indispensable for deve- 
loping a trade such us that carried on by our 
merchants, namely, steamers, railways, and docks ; 
and in these, we have, through the enterprise 
of our forefathers and of the men who now 
Ic'iid in the commercial world, ever been pre- 
eminent. 


MISS RIVERS’S REVENGE. 

IN THREE CHAPTERS. — CONCLUSION. 

Very promising, too, were the events of the 
next day. 1 felt that the man I hated was paying 
me attention above my fellows. Of course, it was 
not marked enough to attract notice, but attention 
it was, undoubtedly. He walked wdth me, and 
told me, among other things, a great deal about 
his early life and struggles for success. He was 
quite interesting, so much so, that I wished I 
could check these confidences. 1 feared that his 
talk might awaken a suspicion of sympathy in 
my mind, which w’ould grievously interlere with 
niy still nursed revenge. 

That evening, he repeated his request that I 
would sing ; but after the way in which I ^ad 
misled him, I knew he only urged me for the 
sake of politeness. I commenced with one of 
tliose little ballads which he so much disliked ; 
an easy, simple, little thing, which could only be 
home out of the commonplace by feeling on the 
])art of the singer. I glanced at him as I finished 
the song. He tlianked me quietly, but I saw he 
looked puzzled. Then I placed Beethoven’s 
Adelaide bt! fora me, and sang it as I had seldom or 
never before sang it — entirely to my own satis- 
iaction. I rose from the piano, and our eyes .met. 
He did not join in the chorus of thanks ; but I 
knew Im was more than moved ; and as he 
followed me to my cliair, I exulted, as I thought 
that the pet weapon in xny armoury liad struck 
'well home. 

‘Miss Rivers,’ he said, ‘I thought no amateur 
in England could sing that sonu to . her own 
accompaniment as you sing it I can only con- 


accompaniment as you sing it I can only con- 
gratulate you, whiLt blaming you for deceiving 
me so, last night* 

I thanked him for his compliment ; and for the 
rest of the evening Mr Hope talked little except 
to me. 

There ! — I will write no more about it ^ Now, 
I am utterly ashamed of it all. Had it not 
been for my resolve to reject it when offered, I 
would have stooped to win no man’s love — ^not 
even Vincent Hope’s. But in five days I knew 
that my work was done and fully done — so fully, 
that I dreaded the result of it, and began to wish 
I had not been so vindictive. Worse than all, 
friends — as friends will — were exchanging know- 
ing glances, and commenting on the relations 
which appeared to exist between my foe and 
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myself. Could I have conquered my nntu^ and 
decided to forego my revenge, it was now impos- 
sible to do BO. For my own sake, matters must 
come to a climax, that all might see how little I 
cared for the man. 

One night, as I sat in my dressing-gown over 
the hre, trying to make up my mind to tear 
myself from the pleasant glow and get into bed, 
Mabel Lighten entered my room. She was a 
good true girl, who spoke her mind freely, and 
at times lectured even me. * Heritage,’ she said 
abruptly, ‘ what do you mean to do with Vin- 
cent Hope ? * 

I could not for the life of me help changing 
colour, and was compelled to shield the cheek 
nearest Mabel with the fan which had been 
protecting my eyes from the firelight. 

‘ Do with him ! I don’t know what you 
mean.’ 

‘Yes, you do,* retorted my mentor. ‘Had it 
been any one but you. Heritage, I should have 
called her a flirL But you are not a hirt, we 
know.’ 

‘What have I done, Mabel?’ I asked. The 
screen was still between us. 

Mabel quietly pushed it aside ; then placing 
her hands on my shoulders, ecrutinised my face 
in a most uncomfortable manner. ‘You have 
done this, and who can wonder at it? You have 
pained that man’s love entirely. But, although 
it seems so unlike you, I believe you have brought 
him to your feet for vanity’s sake. Heritage, he 
is a good man — a proud man. If you mean to 
give him nothing in return, I should say his life 
will be wrecked. Do you love him, or are my 
fears well founded 1 * 

In some fashion, I was bound to reply. 1 
sought refuge in levity. ‘ When I am moved to 
confess my sins, Mabel, it will not be to you, but 
to some nice ascetic high-church curate.’ 

‘Don’t talk nonsense. I am in bitter earnest. 
Vincent Hope will surely ask you to be his wife. 
You are ricli, and he is comparatively poor ; but 
I know that will not influence j^ou. Only I say 
again, if you refuse, you are to blame for all that 
happens.’ 

Tnis must be stopped at any cost Until now, 
I bad always believed that hysterics and aifucta- 
tion were synonymous. 

‘ Mabel,’ I said, ‘ I hate Vincent Hope ; but at 
this moment I think 1 hate you even more ! Go 
to bed, I am too tired to say another word ; so 
go awa 3 ^* 

Therewith, I got into bed, turned my face to 
the wall, and left Mabel to put out my candle 
and get back to her own quarters when she 
thou^t fit. 

I was annoyed and ashamed. She hod nearly 
accused me of what I had in truth been guilty 
of— making love to my enemy. Ab people noticed 
my conduct, it became more -and moiH3 necessary 
that I should clear myself from all such imputa- 
tions. This could be done in one* way only. 

Perhaps I had the grace to avoid Vincent Hope 
somewhat during the next two days. Perhaps 
that very avoidance hastened the catastrophe. 
But on the third day, chance — pure chance, mind 
— left us together ana alone. For a moment there 
was silence between us ; then he drew near to me, 
and said in a quiet earnest voice : ‘ Heritage, 1 
love you. Will you be my wife 9 ’ 


I could not answer. All I could do was to 
prevent myself breaking into hysterical laughter. 

He tried to take my hand. ‘Heritage, my 
darling I I think I loved you the moment 1 saw 
you. Look up, and answer me. Say you love 
me, and will be my wife ! * 

His wife ! After hating him for so long — after 
Mabel’s reproaches — after winning hia love in 
a way the thought of which made me blush! 
Never, never, never ! 

So I steeled myself — drew myself up to every 
inch of my height — looked him full in the face — 
triumphed, and took my revenge. I hope and 
think I spoke composedly, if not coldly. 

‘Mr Hope, you honour me greatly, but it 
cannot be. Please, never mention it again.’ 

His face was very pale ; and when an expres- 
sion of positive pain left it, grew stern, almost 
hard. My inanmir must have convinced him I 
was in earnest. No doubt^ had I wished, I could 
have made him fall at my feet and })lead 
passionately. But then, unless one is an utter 
savage, vindictiveness must be limited. I had 
done enough. 

Perhaps, under such trying circumstances, no 
man could have behaved in a more dignified 
manner than did Mr Hope. 

‘ I am to understand,’ he said calmly, although 
there was a look in his e 3 '‘e 8 I dared not meet — ‘ I 
am to understand you — ^you do not love me 9 ’ 

I bowed. 

‘ Please, let me hear yon say so,’ be said. 

‘I do not Let us say no more about it 1 
think I will go back to the house now.* 

Wo walked in silence until we wore close to 
the gates. Then he said : ‘ Unless my presump^ 
tion to-day makes my presence unbearable to you, 

I shall stay two days longer, as I promised Mr 
Ligliton. It is not worth while to set people 
inquiring as to the reason for a hasty depar- 
ture.’ 

‘Certainly not,’ I answered. ‘Stiiy os long aa 
you wish ; or, if you prefer it, I will li*ave.’ 

* That is out ol* the question,’ he replied, as we 
crossed the threshold and parted. 

I went to my room — to exult, of course, in my 
revenge. It was so full, so complete, so exactly 
as I planned itw And writers and poets sny that 
revenge is sweet. O yes, it was veir, very sweet to 
me — so sweet, that I double-locked the door, that 
no one might see how much I enjoyed it — so 
sweet, that I tlimw myself on my bed, and thought j 
my heart must break os I sobbed and wept ; for ^ 
the truth must be told — I loved Vincent Hope j 
even os he said, and as I lioped he loved me. i 
Yet, for the sake of vanity, 1 had to-day rejected f 
the love of a man, the best, the noblest, the 1 
cleverest in the world ! I liad hurled my hoarded | 
stone, and right well it had fulfilled its mission ; 
but its rebound bad crushed me. 0 yes, revenge | 
is very sweet ! ' 

1 rose, and walkihg up to the Heritage Rivers 
in the choval glass, shook my fist at her violently. 
‘You fool!’ I said to her. *A nice mess you 
have made of life ! Revenge, indeed I Call it 
by its right name, folly. Go and clothe yourself 
in sackdoth — cover your head with ashes, and 
cry your eyes out for to-day’s work.’ Then 
Mabel’s words about a wrecked life came to my 
mind ; and although 1 could not believe that the 
happiness of such a man as Vincent Hope could 
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be dependent upon an idiot like myself, I thought 
of that strange look I had seen in his eyes — that 
look no resolution of mine could make me meet 
So 1 went back to bed once more, and cried and 
abused myself. Ay, revenge forsooth, revenge is 
sweet ! 

In spite of all, I determined to go down to 
dinner. I would do that much, for his sake. It 
should not be suspected that anything had gone 
wrong between us ; and I knew that, if I stayed 
away, Mabel, for one, would certainly guess what 
had occurred. This, if I could nrevent it, should 
be known to no one. 1 sinOcd grimly as I 
thought how my revenge must fail in this ; that 
the world would never know what I had scorned 
and refused. I made a great effort ; dabbed my 
eyes with rose-water, and went down-stiiirs in 
passable trim. 

To-night, we were not side by side, but sat 
directly opposite to one another. Mabel was 
right — Vincent Hope was a proud man. Hia 
discomfiture was no concern of the world’s, so 
he showed no traces of it. All save one at that 
table would have said that his heart was gay and 
light. No one would have dreamed tha^ a lew 
hours before, his love had been refused by an 
idiot of a girl. He laughed and jested ; anetidote 
and witty repartee fell unceasingly fi'om his lips. 
He held the whole talk, or every unit of the 
party talked to him. Yet, womnn-like, I noticed 
that he drank more wine than was his usual 
custom, and at times there was a sharper, harder 
ring in his voice. Had it not been for this and 
the remembrance of the look which still haunted 
me, I could have believed he had forgotten or 
brushed away from his mind the events of the 
(lay. Vincent Hope was a proud man, and 
Heritage Rive rs a fool ! 

I would rather say nothing about the next two 
days. I hated myself so much, that I wonder I 
have ever forgiven myself — perhaps I never have. 
All I care to say is that none even suspected what 
had happeued; even Mabel began to think that 
the accusation of flirting should lie at Vincent 
Hope’s door, not mine ; for although he talked 
to me when needful, it was easy to see that his 
manner was changed. 

The morning of the third day came, and I 
knew that in a few hours we should shake 
hands, part^ and there would be the end of evciy- 
thing. 

Blaize is fifteen miles from a railway station, 
and that station is so unimportant that very few 
trains stop at it. Vincent Hope, to reach town 
that evening, was obliged to start betimes. Soon 
alter luncheon, Charlie Lighton and the dogcart 
were waiting to take him to the train ; and after 
many expreMions of regret from host and hostess, 
be took nis kat and was ready to stai't. Of course 
our hands met, as, in common with every one else, 
he bade me adieu — a quiet polite adieu, nothing 
more — ^not even coupled with the conventional 
wish we might meet again. Wliy should he wish 
to meet me again) Our encounters as yet had 
not been happy in their results to either ! That 
accomplishea whip, Charlie, gathered up the reins, 
and vath a last^ all-embracing good-bye, Vincent 
Hope was sped away along the winding carriage- 
drive, an^ for the first time in her foolish life, 
Heritage Bivera knew that such things as broken 
hearts may be found outside romances. 


f Something was afoot that afternoon — walking 

n or skatinj; party ; for it was the middle 
muary an<l bitterly cold. Now that the 
necessity of keeping up appearances for another’s 
sake was at an end. Miss Rivers — my unworthy 
self — felt very much like breaking down and 
disgracing herself. She longed fur solitude, and 
made some excuse to stay at home. As every 
one was bound on the expedition, she had the 
house practically to hci'self. After bemoaning 
her wickedness and folly for some time in the 
sanctity of her ovti chamber, a strange cravinc 
came over her. She felt she must go down and 
sit in the little room which adjoined the library ; 
and although censuring her own weakness, she 
yielded to tlie impulse. 

Vincent Hope, in spite of his resolve to spend 
his time at Rlaize House in well-earned idleness, 
had been unable to do so exactly. Ominous rolls 
of printed matter came by post — a sba of long 
standing, he said, which publishers insisted on 
dragging into daylight at once. So he did one 
or two hours’ work each day, and grumbled at it 
in a very amusing manner. Ry tacit consent, 
the little room had been kept saemd to him ; 
there, when he chose, he worked without fear 
of interruption. It was no doubt on account of 
this that Miss Rivers felt that uncontrollable 
desii'e to sit for a while in this particular room. 
The stupidity of her desire need not be com- 
mented upon, as her generally idiotic nature must 
have made itself manifest many pages back. She 
entered the room and closed the door softly. She 
sat down at the leather-covered table, and leaning 
her head on her liands, looked anything but a 
prosperous, healthy, comfortable, young woman. 
Presently she glanced stealthily around her, and 
irom the bosom of her dress drew out a 
photograph of a very handsome, disLinguished- 
lookiug man. Mr Hope had given it to her, at 
her request, some days before. It was to go into 
her celebrity album, she told him. Laying it on 
the table between her elbows, Miss Rivers gazed 
at it long and earnestly, until her foolish eyes 
became so misty with tears that she could see it 
no longer. One by one those tears began to fall, 
and soon came so fast that she gave in altogether 
— forgot where she was — for^mt all risk of inter- 
ruption ; and laying her head on the table, 
presented the very picture of woe. Her bowoil- 
fngs and beweepings were at their greatest height, 
when the door was suddenly thrown open and 
Mr Hope stood before her! She sprang to her 
feet, and in her agitation brushed the photograph 
to the ground. Even in her dire confusion, the 
prayer that it might have fallen face downwards 
framed itself. But she dared not look to see ; 
she hod to face the intruder as best she could. 
Yet he seemed for the moment taken even moi« 
aback than Miss Rivers. He stiimmered out 
something about a shaft broken three miles from 
home — impossibility of catching ti*ain — come back 
to wiite telegram, &c. Then he looked on the 
ground, and what he saw there waa enough to 
make him glance wonderingly at the shamefaced 
girl, who stood before him with wet lashes and 
glowing cheeks. 

‘ Miss Rivera — Heritage ! ’ ho said, ‘ teU me 
what this means.* 

She made no reply, but endeavoured to pass 
him. He blocked the way, and by the exercise 
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of some force, took Ijpth her hands in his. As 
they stood there, she could see on the ground 
betweejn them that unlucky photograph lying 
face upwards. 

* Let me go, Mr Hope,' slie said. ‘ It is unkind 
to keep me against my will.' 

Her appeal was vain. His strong hands held 
her yet more firmly. He seemed to be waiting 
until she chose to look up and meet his eyes. But 
that would never have been — not if they had 
stood tlicre till the present moment. 

At. last he spoke; his voice was almost grave: 
^Heritage', I am very proud. I have always 
vowed I would ask no woman twice to be my 
wife ; but I will ask you once more if you love 
me.* 

Miss. Rivers only bent her head lower and 
lower. I 

* Answer me, Heritage ! ' he said in a changed, 
passionate voice. * My darling, answer me ; and 
this time truthfully ! ' 

It was no use. Had she wished to do so, she 
could fight no longer. Slie ventured to raise her 
eyes a little, and said, so timidly, so difierently 
fi*om her usual way of speaking : * If I thought 
you would only forgive me, 1 would try and 
show you what I cannot — will not, tell you — 
how much I love you ! ' She was very, very 
humble in her new-found happiness. 

Then Vincent Hope loosened her hands a little, 

and Well, these things only happen once in 

the life of a true woman, and she should neither 
write nor speak about them. But when Charlie 
Lighton came to look for the telegram, not even 
written, nor, in the proposed form, to be written, 
Vincent Hope and Heritage Rivers were wonder- 
ing, as every orthodox pair of lovers should 
wonder, why they were chosen out to be made 
the two very happiest people in the whole world. 

So this was how I consummated my revenge. 

It was only after we were married that 1 ven- 
tured to tell my husband that I liad actually 
laid myself out to win his love — and why, when 
won, I had rejected it. My confession, which was 
really seriously made, being complete, he looked 
at me with mock-severity. 

* Heritage,' he said, ‘had I known this before, 

I might, even at the eleventh hour, have thought 
better of the step I was biking in putting my 
future in the hands of such a vindictive young 
woman.* 

‘ And perhaps, sweet sir,* I answered, ‘ for the 
very fear of that, I have deferred my explanation 
until now.* 

WHAT COLOUR IS G FLAT? 

A QUESTION has lately been asked in one of the 
London daily jounmls, ‘What colour is G flat?* 
And there lias arisen a discussion as to wliether 
the question is an intelligible*- one, and if so, 
what is the correct answer? As the subject is 
probably not a familiar one to ordinary readers, 
we will endeavour to show what is meant by the 
question and how fur it con have a satisfactoir 
reply. 

There has long been observed some apparent 
connection between the seven notes in an octave 
of the ordinary musical scale and the seven colours 
observable in a rainbow, commonly called the i 
prismatic colours. Also the use of the words | 


chromatic scale, derived from the Greek word 
chroma^ colour, tells us that such a connection 
has been noted. This chromatic scale is the one 
in which are registered all the notes, both tones 
and semitones, of the common musical scale ; and 
the word chromatic points to the idea that there 
is an apparent or supposed connection between 
the various shades of colour in the solar spectrum, 
and the various numbers of vibrations which give 
rise to the different notes in the common scale. 
In this complete scale, C sliarp and D flat are 
not strictly the same, hut they are represented 
by one note on the keyboard of a pianoforte. 
Similarly of F sharp and G flat. The difference 
may be represented on a violin, but not on a 
pianoforte. And if it can be shown that there is 
a relation between the number of vibrations of 
a string and a certain musical note, os the natural 
C, and that there is a similar relation, through an 
ascending scale of vibrations, corresponding to and 
producing the successive notes of the octave from 
0 to B, then there is clearly seen a close connection 
between the number of vibrations and the tone 
resulting from these vibrations. 

If, again, it can be proved that there is a rela- 
tion between the number of vibrations, not of a 
string, but of a very different substance — namely, 
a very subtle invisible fluid termed ether, and 
the sensation of light, with its numerous varieties 
of colour, so that there can be found a certain 
number of vibrations — or undulations, as they 
are called — producing the colour red; and then 
through an ascending scale of these undulations 
other numbers corresponding to the various 
colours, from red, through orange, yellow, green, 
blue, indigo, up to violet, there can be again 
seen a close connection between certain numbers 
of vibrations and certain colours in the solar 
spectrum. 

Seeing, then, that the ascending scale of vibra- 
tions of musical strings passes through a gradation 
of seveuy and conveys to us the sciLsation of sounds 
which please and satisfy the ear ; and a certain 
scale of other vibrations passes also tlirough the 
gradation of seveuy and conveys to us the sensation 
of definite colours which please the eye, it seems 
os though there were established a very decided 
analogy between the sound emitted by a musical 
note and some special colour. It seems, then, 
possible to give some intelligible answer, if not to 
the question. What colour is G flat ? yet at least 
to the question, What colour in the solar spectrum 
corresponds to the musical note to which we give 
the name of G flat ? 

It is now worth while to mention the number 
of vibrations of which we have been speaking, 
whereby these two different effects of sound and 
colour are produced. The difference in the magni- 
tudes of the numbers in the two coses is very 
startling. We will first speak of the vibrations of 
musical strings. Most persons know an ordinary 
tuning-fork, with which a singer, and especially a 
teacher of singing, desires to produce the sound of 
a given note, from which note he may commence 
the musical scale, and so pitch his voice in har- 
mony with that note, that he can thence rise to 
any note that he pleases in the octave which best 
suits the compass of his voice. And if we observe 
a tuning-fork marked C — that is, the first note of 
the ordinary scale — we shall find it stamped with 
a certain number. That numeral indicates the 
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number of vibrations made in one second by the 
fork, which, when struck a^inst a hard substance, 
emits the note C. If this is the C which is about 
the middle of the keyboard of a pianoforte, the 
number will be about 612. Various nations and 
authorities have differed somewhat as to the fitch 
selected, the numbers variously accepted being 612, 
628, and 646. The first number has in its mvour 
the very high authority of the late Sir J. Hcrschel. 
If we had a fork marked F in the same octave, 
it would have a higher number, and so on through 
the octave ; and of B it would be the highest, 
namely, 960. This would be the range for one 
particular octave. And if wo had forks which 
would produce notes of higher octaves, the figures 
would be in the same ratio, though larger. 

To produce the lowest C on a grand i)ianoforte, 
the fork would require to make thirty-two vibra- 
tions per second ; for the highest C, 2048 ; the 
whole series being 32, 64, 128, 256, 612, 1024, 
204&, in which series it is easily seen that each 
number is double of the one precetling it. 

We need not here introduce all the complicated 
numbers which are found to represent the number 
of vibrations corresponding to all the notes on 
the keyboard of a pianoforte. But we may 
I mention that if the number corresponding to the 
! C in any octave be denoted by the number 1, 
and the number corresponding to the next 0 by 
2, the six notes lying between the first and 
second C will be represented by the fractions 

T’ St fp V* ; so that if the vibrations producing 
the first" C are 612, and those producing tne secona 
C are 1024, the intermediate numbers will be 
obtained by taking the above fractional parts of 
61 2 ; and they will be found to be 676, 640, 
682f, 768, 853J, and 960. 

We have now to t^ and ascertain what arc 
the numbers of vibrations of ether corresponding 
i to the various prismatic colours, just as we have 
' ascertained the numbers of vibrations of a string 
repi^senting the seven natural notes in one octave 
of the diatonic scale. These vibrations or waves 
are extremely minute, their length varying from 
•0000257 to *0000165 of an inch ; and "the corre- 
sponding number of waves that pass into the 
eye in one second to produce the effect of red 
is no less than 458 billions ; and to produce violet 
is 727 billions. But since few persons can form 
any intelligent idea of the vibrations of ether, 
and especially of the above enormous numbers, 
we may borrow a beautiful illustration of their 
possible production from a lecture on the Senses 
delivered in Manchester in 1872 by Professor 
Croom RoWtson. He imagines a rod whirled 
round in a perfectly dark room, the number of 
its rotations rising from sixteen or twenty per 
second to nearly forty thousand. The effect will 
be that there will be emitted every species of 
note from the lowest growl to a shrillness that 
would be almost unbearable ; and then all would 
be still. But let the number of rotetions keep 
irtp.fftftainff till it reached some millions in a 
second, then faint rays of heat would begin to 
be felt, increasing until, when the number reached 
the imost inconceivable figure of four hundred 
billions, a dim red light would become visible 
in the gloom. And as that number increased, 
till it reached nearly eight hundred billions, 
there would be emitted rays of all tlie colours 
of the solar spectrum from red to violet ; till 
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again there would succeed a stillness never to 
be bmken. 

As we proceed from red to violet in the sp^ctninii 
we of course meet with every variety of number 
of waves, correspondinu to tlie infinite variety of 
mixture of colours. &r os we leave one coloUTi 
say red, and commence the orange, there cannot 
bo drawn any very sharp line of demarcation 
between the two colours ; but there must be a 
fusion. Indeed, it is well known that the ordinary, 
seven prismatic colours are produced by a fusion 
of the three primary colours, red, yellow, and blue.^ 
All these three colours are found through the 
whole length of the spectinm, as first observed by 
Sir Isaac Newton. And the resulting colours are 
produced by the greater or less preponderance of 
one of the three over the other ‘two. 

When, tlierefore, we come to ask, ‘WTiat 
colour is G fiat ? * we are simply asked to super* 
impose a certain length which may be taken 
ns representing the length of one octave of the 
diatonic scale, or the chromatic scale, upon a 
similar length representing the solar spectrum. 
If the upper length were made of transparent 
glass, and only the notes of the whole chromatic 
scale marked thereon, so that wo could, through 
this upper glass, see the colours of the spectrum 
beneath, wo should see what was the special 
colour corresponding to any particular note, or 
even to any intermediate number of vibra- 
tions to which no name of any note is given. 
And just as we could conceive of the number 
of vibrations proceeding from the number five 
hundred and twelve up to ten hundred and 
twenty-four, even by single units, so there 
would be a colour in the solar spectrum cor- 
responding to every such step. What name 
should be given to the colour lying beneath any 
special line in the glass on which the notes of the 
scale were marked, might be settled by arbitrary 
decision. Tlie number of new names given to 
various varieties of colour, as mauve, niagentOy 
solferino, &c., has greatly increased of late years. 
But wo have not yet given a name to every 
combination of colours that could correspond to 
each successive number of vibrations. In the 
correspondence alluded to at the commencement 
of this article, one writer gives * Chalons Brown ' 
as the proper colour corresponding to G flat. 
Whatever may be the true answer for each 
particular note of the scale, we think we have 
made clear what is intended by the question, 

‘ What colour is Q flat ? * and have indicated the 
way in which the question can be correctly 
answered. 

‘THE PRIVATEER.* 

IN THBEB CHAPTERS. — CHAPTER I. 

The time, eleven o'clock on a sunny autumn 
morning. The scene, a front-room on the first- 
floor of a fashionable boarding-house in Brighton. 
The room in question has two French-windows, 
that open on to a balcony, from which a long 
stretch of the King's Rood is visible on either 
hand. Beyond that, in the foreground comes 
the shelving, shingly beach ; and last of all, an 
illimitable expanse of opaline sun-smitten sea. 
Although both the windows stand wide open, 
AS if to invite the fresh air and the sunshine, a 
fire that would not do discredit to December is 
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burning in the grate. Between the windows hengs 
a Dollond^s thermometer. An easy-chair is drawn 
up near the fire ; while over the back of a smalhir 
chair, the TvtMH has been hung to air. A break- 
fast equipage for one person occupies the low 
occasional table, together with some dozen or 
more letters, newspapers, and circulars, which the 
morning’s post has brought Over the back of a 
couch on the opposite side of the room have 
been flung a couple of overcoats and a heavy fur 
pelisse, together with some three or four shawls of 
Oriental manufacture. 

The last stroke of eleven had scarcely been 
struck by the little clock on the chimney-piece, 
when the door was opened, and there came into 
the room a middle-aged man, dressed in black, of 
a discreet and serious aspect, with yet something 
in his air and manner that was suggestive of the 
profession of arms. The individual in question 
was none other than Mr Juxon, body-servant to 
Colonel Crampton, lately back from India after 
an absence of twenty years. Mr Juxon shut the 
door and looked round with a frown. ‘ Whew ! 
Enough to blow one’s head off,* he exclaimed. 
‘ My last words to that pert hussy of a housemaid 
were : “ Be careful to keep the windows shut ; ” 
and this is the result To be sure, it’s a bright, 
sunny morning enough ; but what’s the good of 
sunshine when there ’s no warmth in it 1 * Having 
carefully closed the two windows, Juxon took a 
glance at the thermometer. ‘Only up to sixty- 
five,* he muttered, ‘ and the Colonel wul be down 
in a minute or two. Enough to give any gentle- 
man his death of cold.’ With that he took to 
poking the fire vigorously ; and then, there being 
nothing more to do, he applied himself to a 
leisurely perusal of the Times, pending his master’s 
appearance. 

A few minutes later, Colonel Crampton walked 
into the room. He was a tall, thin, somewhat 
.emaciated-looking man, about five-and-forty years 
old, or possibly a little more. He had grizzled 
hair and moustache, refined aquiline features, and 
large, dark, kindly-looking eyes. 

. Juxon quietly refolded the paper and stood at 
• * attention.* 

The Colonel came forward, shivering slightly 
and rubbing his hands. ‘Juxon, you certainly 
intend to be the death of me. Am I in the arctic 
regions, or where am I ? ’ 

‘ Beg pardon. Colonel ; but it ’s all along of that 
ignoramus of a housemaid. I told her to be sure 
and keep the windows shut’ 

‘And she left them wide open. Of course. 

; The rule of contrary with her sex, as usual. 
To-morrow morning tell her to be sure to open 
the windows, and I’ll vrager ten to one you’ll 
find them shut. — How’s the glass?’ asked the 
; Colonel abruptly, as he began to poke the fire. 

' ‘ Sixty-eighty sir. Gone up three in the lost 

ten minutes.* 

‘ Sixty-eighty and the wind in the east. 1 know 
it’s in the east, my shoulder twinges so. — Help 
me on with my pelisse. — So. That’s better. 
And now order up some more coals.’ 

* Yes, OoloneL’ 

*And the first thing after you’ve brought me 
breakfast, go out and buy some listing — some 
tailor’s listing — and some tin tacks, and try 
whether you can’t stop the draughts from these 
confounds windows.’ 


‘ Yes, sir.’ 

As soon as Colonel Crampton found himself 
alon^ he perched his double eyeglass on the ridge 
of his nose and became immersed in his corre^- 
spondencG. But he had not been thus engaged 
for more than five minutes, when a loud double 
knock at the front-door caused him to start 
uneasily. 

‘ Another telegram, I dare wager, from my veiy 
remarkable sister-in-law,’ he muttered. ‘ Wliat a 
i woman she is ! 1 thought to escape her for a little 

while when 1 left London ; but 1 did not know 
the extent of her resources.* 

At ibis moment the door opened and a 
bright-eyed girl of eighteen burst into the room. 

‘ Good-morning, uncle ! * she cried. ‘ What a lazy 
old darling you are ! I had my breakfast hours 
ago, and am almost ready for luncheon.’ Then the 
Colonel was kissed impulsively, and did not seem 
to object to the process. ‘ Here ’s another telegram 
I from mamma,’ went on his tormentor in a breath : 

: ‘ “ Be sure that your dear uncle has a cup of beef- 
tea at twelve, with a ghiss of the best old port 
in it.’” 

‘ But, my dear Marian, I detest beef-tea.’ 

‘Oh, that does not matter in the least. If 
mamma says you are to have beef-tea, beef-tea you 
must have. Nobody ever thinks of disobeying 
mamma’s orders. If they were to do so, I don’t 
know what would happen. Perhaps the world 
would come to an end. 

Here Juxon came in with his master’s chocolate 
and rusks. Marian crossed to one of the windows, 
and waited there till he had vanished again. 
Then she said, but without turning her face from 
the window : ‘ Uncle, dear, I ’ve some news to 
tell you.’ 

‘6nt with it, my pet,’ mumbled the Colonel 
with his mouth full of rusk. 

‘Who do you think is coming down by the next 
train?’ 

‘ Bless my heart ! — ^not your mamma ? * 

‘No ; not mamma ; but — Horace.’ 

‘ Horace ? ’ 

‘Horace Gray, you know. You can’t have 
forgotten him, uncle ! ’ 

‘Ah, now I recollect Your sweetheart — and 
a very nice young fellow too. Well, my dear, 
you must go and see the fishes together. 1 notice 
that a great many young couples (lo make a point 
of inspecting the aquarium together. And after 
that, of course he will dine with us.’ 

‘1 thought that ^rhaps you vrould go for a 
drive with us before luncheon.* 

'Go for a drive, my dear, in this vile east 
wind ! ’ 

‘ Why, the wind ’s in the west, uncle, as steady 
as a rock, and the sunshine is lovely.’ 

‘ My dear, it must be in the east^ my shoulder 
twinges so.’ 

‘That poor shoulder! How I wish I could 
charm away the pain! — ^But you will come for 
a drive, won’t you ? * 

‘Well, well, my dear, we will see. Perhaps — 
properly wrapped up, eh?’ 

‘ Of course. I will see that you don’t take cold. 
Horace will be here in a few minutes now.* Then, 
as she turned towards the door, she added with 
a merry smile : ‘ Bemember — the beef-tea at 
twelve to the minute. Mamma’s orders must be 
obeyed ! * 
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* That terrible sister-in-law ! * growled the 
Colonel under his breath as Maidan shtit the door 
behind her. ‘Why won't she leave me alone? 
Three telegrams yesterday, the last of *em at 
ten p.M. — “ Be sure that your dear uncle's sheets 
are properly aired. A little oatmeal posset would 
do him good." Then at seven this morning, just 
as I was in the middle of my second sleep, there 
comes a thundering rat-tat. Another telegram : 
“Be sure that your dear uncle's slippers are 
thoroughly warmed, and don't forget that he takes 
no butter with his toast." A terrible woman ! 
No wonder that Brother Bob only lived three 
years after he married her.' 

A minute or two later, Juxon came in, carrying 
a card on a salver. 

The Colonel adjusted his double eyeglass, 
picked up the card, and read aloud : ‘ “ T. 
Merrydew, M.D." Why, bless my heart,* he 
added, staring at Juxon, ‘it can't surely be’ 

‘But it can be, and it is,' broke in a voice at 
the door — ‘ Tom Merrydew, your old scliool-clium, 
who has not seen you ff»r twenty-five long years.* 
Tlie speaker came forward and held out his hand. 
‘Charley, my dear boy, how arc you? I should 
have known you anywhere and everywhere.* 

‘And I yon, Tom, and I you,* answered the 
Colonel impulsively. Their liaiuls had met in a 
firm grip by this time. ‘1 declare you're not a 
bit altered.* 

‘Neai'ly as gray os a badger. Call that 
nothing ! * 

‘And I’m no better, Torn. That’s the beauty 
of it. We were lads tc^ether, and now we arc 
growing old together. How jileased 1 am to see 
you ! * 

Dr Merrydew was a plump, rosy-faced, little 
man with a ready smile, eyes that were at once 
keen and good-humoured, and a sort of breezy, 
open-air freshness of manner that was as good as 
a tonic to one half of his patients. 

‘But how came you to know that I was here?' 
asked the Colonel presently. 

‘Saw your name in the list of arrivals. — Phew ! 
this room is enough to stifle one !’ And with that, 
the little doctor crossed to one of the windows 
and flung it open. 

Tlie Colonel rose hastily. ‘ My dear Merrydew, 
don't do that,' he said. ‘ An open window in this 
climate is simply detestable.* He shivered, crossed 
the floor, and gently shut the window. 

Merrydew waa peering at the thermometer. 
*TIie glass up to seventy -five and can*t bear the 
window open ! — And pray, my dear friend, what 
is this ? As I live, a fur pelisse ! Olf with it 
this instant ! ’ 

‘You are sure, Tom, that the glass is up to 
aeventy-five ? Ah, then I think that I may 
dispense with the pelisse. You must remember, 
Tom, that this is not India.* 

‘ I should hope not, indeed. — Why did you 
leave India ? tecause you couldn’t stand the | 
■climate any longer. And now what do we find ? * 
Here he put on his severely professional manner, j 
‘ We find you, Charles Crampton, presumably a | 
man of sense, not coming down to breakfast till | 
eleven o'clock, when you ought to have been out 
of doors hours ago, taking a constitutional on the 
pi^ or else a long canter on the downs.* 

Tho Colonel rubbed his hands and drew his 
chair a couple of inches nearer the fire. 
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‘We find you in a room heated to seventy-jftve 
degrees,* went on the doctor. ‘ wrapped in a fur 


cloak, and seated in front of a fire nuge enough 
to roost a sheep, with windows and doors close 
shut ! Well may you look so yellow and cadave- 
rous ! Charles Crampton, we must change all 
this ! From this moment, consider yourseli* under 
my charge, and see whether I don't make a 
different man of you before you are two months 
older!’ With that he got up, went over to the 
window and deliberately opened it. 

The Colonel was cowed. He tUmed up the 
collar of his coat and spread his hands before 
the blaze. Then he said, speaking very gently : 
‘ As a boy, Tom, you were the most irrepressible 
fellow I ever knew, and years seem only to have 
made you more obstinate still* 

‘ Call me ]>ig-headed, and then you vill about 
hit the mark,* answered Merrydew laughingly, as 
ho went hack to his chair, which he took care 
to draw farther away from the fire. ‘But I 
always know what is good for my patients, better 
than they know themselves.’ 

‘Won’t you take u cup of chocolate?' asked 
the Colonel 

‘At this time of the morning? Not if T know 
it.* Then planting his elbows on the table and 
staring across at the Colonel, he said: ‘And so 
you've been frizzling in Bengal for the last 
quarter of a century, eh ? * 

‘ There or thereabouts.* 

‘ Ah ! my dear old friend, how proud it made 
me to hear of the gallant deed uy which you 
won the Victoria Cross ! A mist came over my 
eyes as 1 read the account. I seemed to have 
the whole picture before me ; I seemed *— . 

‘“No more of that, Hal, an thou lovest me,"* 
protested the Colonel gravely, ‘Any other man 
I in the brigade would have done what I did. The 
cliancc came to me — that was all — And now, tell 
I me about yourself.* 

‘Ask a limpet to tell its history. I bought a 
practice in tins place when 1 started in life, and 
here I *ve been ever since,* 

‘ Married ? * 

‘ ^lore sense. — Yon ? * 

‘No.* Here the Colonel coughed and stirred 
the fire. ‘What a lot of old faces come back to 
me, Toni, conjured up by the sound of your voice !' 
he went on, ‘There was Dixon, now — what a 
nice fellow he was I What has become of him ?* 
‘Went to the bad years ago— was outlawed, 
and seen no more.' 

‘ Poor Dixon ! — And Lascellcs ? I used to like 
him. What has become of Lascelles ? * 

‘Married a rich wife, went in for speculation, 
and now he’s a millionaire. He passed me in 
the street the other day, and didn't know me.* 

‘ Poor Ijascelles ! — And Gibson — the maddest, 
merriest fellow in the whole school ? * 

‘ Dead, years ago.* 

‘Happy Gibson ! — T '11 wager, Tom, that you've 
not forgotten Polly Luscoinbe, the confectioner's 
pretty daughter. How fond I was of that girl ! 
What mountains of tarts 1 used to devour I And 
what fits of indigestion 1 used to have afterwards ! 
Happy days ! * 

‘The L'lst time I heard of Polly, she was the 
mother of ten, and weighed sixteen stone.’ 

‘ Polly was always inclined to be plump. You 
recollect her long, glossy, auburn ringlets, Tom 1 ’ 
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‘Aiibum ringlets, my dear fellow? Polly 
Liiscombe’s ringlets were black — black as my hat. 

‘ Pooh, pooh, Tom — as if I could forget ! I *ve 
twined them round iny fingers many a time, 
when there was nobody but ourselves in the 
shop.* 

‘Hang it all. Colonel, I ought to know. I 
carried a lock of her hair about with me for 
a year — more fool I ! It was as black as 
night.* 

A little spot of colour came into each of the 
Colonel’s eallow cheeks. ‘Confound it, doctor, 
you will tell me next that I can’t recollect my 
own name ! I repeat, the girl’s hair ^vas auburn 
— a beautiful light auburn.’ 

The doctor’s fist came down heavily on the table. 
‘ Black, sir — black ! Do you mean to accuse me 
of deliberate falsehood ? * 

The Colonel sprang to his feet and pushed back 
his chair. ‘Do you mean to insinuate that l*m 
not speaking the truth? Once more I beg most 
emphatically to assert that Miss Luscoiube’s hair 
was not black, but auburn — auburn, sir ! * 

This brought Merrydew to his feet like a 
shot. ‘ If you think, sir, that I ’m going to sbiy 
here and be insulted in this u'ay, you are mis- 
taken, sir.* He crossed to the side-table and 
took up his hat. 

‘ Pity you ever came, sir,* growled the Colonel. 

For a moment or two the doctor stood gazing 
into the crown of his hat, as though he w'ere 
reading some message written there ; then he 
went back to the table and held out his hand. 

I ‘ Good-bye, Craiiipton ; I ’m glad to have met 
you again,* he said, not without a certain ring 
of pathos in his voice. 

The Colonel’s hand went out and grasped that 
of his friend. ‘Good-bye, Merrydew,* he said 
mournfully. ‘Wo may perhaps never see each 
other again.* 

For a little space they stood thus, grasping 
each oner’s hand and gazing into each otfier's 
ey^Jp'Then, with a queer little laugh, the doctor 
•aKB^VColouel, it seems to me that we ore a pair 
^ md fools.* 

‘ I quite agree with you there, Tom.* 

, ‘What the dickens can it matter what colour 
* the girl’s hair was ? * 

‘It might be blue or green for anything I 
care. Sit down, man alive. You are not going 
yet. There are fifty tilings 1 want you to tell 
me about.* 

At this moment there came a loud double knock 
at the front-door. 

‘Another telegram from my terrible sister-in- 
law,* muttered the Colonel. 

^ Merrydew went and rejilaced his hat on the 
side-table, and paused for a second or two to 
[ examine an engraving on the wall. The Colonel, 
taking advantage of the opportunity, crossed the 
floor on tiptoe and softly '^rloscd the French- 
window. 

A moment later, Marian entered the room. 
‘ Another telegram from mamma,* she said. 

‘ Read it aloud, my dear,* remarked the Colonel 
diily. 

‘“Cablegram from New York,*** read Marian. 
— ‘“Depression crossing the Atlantic. Heavy 
rains and stormy weather may bo expected. Be 
careful your dear uncle does not venture out 
I without his goloshes and umbrella.” ’ 


The Colonel made a little ^mace. ‘ A soldier 
in goloshes ! — What have I done to merit this V 
he said to his friend. Then turning to Marian, 
he added : ‘ My dear, let me introduce you to 
my oldest friend, Dr Merrydew. — Tom, this is 
my niece, Miss Marian Chester.’ 

The doctor shook hands with Marian and said 
a few pleasant words ; then turning to the Colonel, 
‘Why hasn’t Providence been as kind to me?* 
lie asked. ‘ I ’m a bachelor — I *ve plenty of money 
— ^why haven’t I a niece ? * 

‘ Perhaps you never had a brother or a sister ? * 
‘Never.* 

‘ Then you can hardly expect to have a niece, 
can you ? * 

‘Now you put it in that way, I suppose I 
hardly can. But it seems hard, though.* 

‘I’m going to look after your beef-tea, uncle. 
I won’t trust it to the cook,* put in Marian. 

‘But, my dear, I detest* 

‘No matter — mamma’s orders, you know,* was 
the answer with a mischievous smile. And then 
she w'ent. 

‘ I love that girl, Tom, as if slie were my own 
child,* remarkcid the Colonel. ‘She will come 
in for nearly all I have to leave.* 

‘And you have allowed her mother to become 
aware of that fart, I ’ll be bound.* 

‘I’m afraid I did drop a liint or two one 
clay.* 

‘ I guessed as much. Hence the telegrams.* 

‘ What can it matter ? * 

‘ Will you never learn a little worldly wisdom ?* 
The doctor, wdio was of a fidgety disposition, 
rubbed his fingers through his hair, got up, and 
began to pace tlie room. 


MISSED. 

A siLKNCF. like the hush of fear 

Fills all the house this siunmer day ; 

Familiar accents startle near, 

Or fade in murmurs far away. 

And hreahing as from distant gloom, 

A face conics iminted on the air ; 

A presence walks the haunted room, 

Or sits within the vacant chair. 

The lightest wind that shakes the glass, 

The sound that stirs awhile the street. 

Seems to the listening heart, alas t 
Like footfall of belovdd feet. 

And every object that I feel 

Seems charged by some enchanter's wand. 

And keen the dizzy senses thrill, 

As with the touch of spirit hand. 

At morning in the rosy flush, 

At noontide in the flery glow, 

At evening in the golden hush. 

At night as pass the minutes slow, 

A form belovdd comes again, 

A voice beside mo seems to start, 

lllThile eager fancies All the brain. 

And eager passions hold the heart. 

S. Clabxi. 
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A LOST ART. 

So much is done nowa<lays by enterprising pub- 
lishers for the young in the way of providing 
cheap entertaining literature of every kind and 
description, that, amongst ua at least in England, 
the art of oral story-telling may be said to have 
died out We, whoso memories can run back to 
the time when the happiest part of the day was 
that hall-hour round the fire between daylight and 
lami»liglit in the cosily curtained room, passed 
in listening to old stories retold, and whom the 
gorgeous picture-books anti annuals of the present 
day would have driven wild with amazemfeut and 
excitement, cannot help regretting that an art 
productive of so iiiucli genuine pleasure to us 
should be almost unknown — tlie regret of course 
being of a purely sentimental nature. 

No stories, not even those we used to read 
out of oiu* linen-bound books with their crude 
illustrations, ever afforded us one half the plea- 
sure we experienced in listening to fireside 
tales. There was a home-ring about them 
which we cannot expect to be characteristic of 
those written by professional writers for an 
unknown nursery public ; our own little weak- 
nesses and strong points were slyly alluded to, 
and, what was perhaps best of all, we thoroughly 
believed all we were told. In our eyt*.8 the 
houris, the fairies, the giants, the magicians, 
the ‘good people* and the villains were actual 
beings of flesh and blood, and not dressed-up 
puppets ‘making believe.* And, as we believed 
in the actual existence of the heroes and heroines, 
so were we far more heartily influenced and 
affected by their deeds, th^ir mishaps, their 
triumphs, and their escapes, than any modern 
child can be expected to be affected and influenced 
by the fates of the hundreds of beings with whom 
he or she meets in print When Tom played the 
blind man a shabby trick and got served out for 
it, we rejoiced as if the event had happened at our 
own garden gate. We wept with the sorrowful, 
were glad with the happy, and in fact, for the time 
being, and even after, lived in the little world of 


our story. But this can hardly be said of the 
liundreds of thousands of readei’s of modern 
nursery literature. The pageant shii’ts so often, 
scene follows scene in such rapid succession, there 
is such an emharras de richessesy such a crowd of 
actors an<l actresses, that the young mind has no 
time to fix itself upon a given point or object, 
or to allow one single image or impression to 
be fixed permanently in it Many men carry 
throughout their lives a distinct remembrance of 
the stories told them at their mother’s knee ; but 
it is to be doubted if the present rising generation, 
when risen, will be able to call to mind many of 
the countless stories which they may now rea<l 
every year. 

It seems strange to bring an accusation against 
the greatest invention of modern times, but to 
the printing-press and its wonderful development 
is due the decay of wliat may be considered to be 
one of the oldest of the arts. It is just as 
natural for a man who cannot read to listen to 
one who can, as it is for a man who cannot 
write to get it done by some one who can. So 
in old England the minstrels first, and subse- 
quently the ballad-singers, performed to a great 
extent the functions now performed by books. 
And not even when printing became a recognised 
established power — not even when books pene- 
trated to regions outside the walls of the monas- 
j teries — not even when a regular furor for learning 
i set in, did the public story-teller find his vocation 
I gone. Down to quite a recent date — that is, to 
the end of the eighteenth century — the public 
reciter or singer was a popular character at every 
fair and village festival, although the matter recited 
and sung was of a sadly degenerate nature ; whilst 
during the period described in the famous Third 
Cliaptcr of Lord Macaulay’s History of England^ 
he occupied much the same position in the rustic 
estimation that a professional cricketer or local 
boxer of repute does now. Any one with whom 
the poking about in the odd nooks and comers 
of our English rustic life is a favourite pastime, 
knows how dearly alehouse philosophers love a 
story, how they will sit with their pipes in their 
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mouths and their mu^ at their elbows listening 
pladdly and contentedly to what appears to the 
yjaitor nothing but a long-winded, tautological 
making of a mountain out of a molehill, and now 
frequently upon rustic lips is heard the prefatory 
phrase : * Ah ! that reminds me of a story.’ 

Many of our popular legends and ballads had 
never appeared in print until the renaissance of 
this interesting branch of our national literature 
was undertaken by a few enthusiasts, to whom 
all honour be due, just in time to save them from 
complete disappeai*ance. The collections of Percy, 
Ritson, Dixon, Dean Ramsay, Robert Chambers, 
and notably the Border Minstrelsy of Sir Walter 
Scuit, arc full of old stoiies and ballads taken 
down from the lips of lost remaining * oldest in- 
habitants ; ’ and but for tlie intelligent labours 
of these workers in a fast decaying old garden, 
very few evidences of the popularity of the art 
of story-telling amongst our ancestors would be 
in existence. 

Ballads and songs, in the modem accepttince of 
the terms, scarcely come under the category of 
stories ; but the early compositions of tliis nature 
were almost invariably stories. The rustic listener 
deemed rhyme, however crude, as the necessary 
adjunct to a story. The tale of an old hero or 
of an old deed, set to catching jingle, impressed 
itscilf more easily and durably on the common 
car than the most polished and correct prose ; 
hence the minstrel first, the ballad-singer next, 
and the alehouse raconteur last, were invested with 
all the importance of distinguished personages. 
But, os education spreads, the art of story-telling 
must of necessity die out. The old fo’c’s’le yarn 
is a thing rapidly passing away, just as is the old 
nautical ballad ; and Jack, when occasion will 
permit, prefers a newspaiier to the longest and 
most exact of yarns told by a mate. We might 
as fai' os to say that the modem story-teller is 
very generalljr voted a bore, and we resign our- 
selves sorrowfully to tlie tender mercies of the 
friend who is continually recalling ‘ good stories,’ 
or who is given to relate the events of a picnic 


raised to such a dignity amongst us, was never 
deemed an indispensable national institution, was 
never taken up so generally by professors as it 
generally bus been, and is, in trio East. A very 
large number of the folk and fairy tales familiar 
in the mouths of children as household words 
owe their origin to the East, and ax'e palpably 
stamped with an Oriental trade-mark ; whilst 
many others, although disguised and altered and 
adapted, may be found so far away, that it becomes 
a matter of wonder by what means they pene- 
ti'ated to us. 

When we copsidcr the impoi’tant part which 
has been played by Arabians in ]£uropean history, 
we are not surprised that some of tneir national 
tales should have been carried into English 
nurseries; but when the traveller in far Japan 
hears women soothing their children to sleep with 
very same tales which soothed him to sleep 
in days long gone by, he is forcibly reminded of 
the truth of the words of the Preacher, that 
‘there is no new thing under the sun.’ Still, 
Asiatic induence notwithstanding, the difference 
between our stories — that is, those we have 


inherited from the old Scandinavians and Ger- 
mans and Normans, and those which have been 
imported from Asia — is exactly the difference 
between the typical men of the North and the 
East. Our old-story artists had plenty of fancy 
and imagination, but it was of a sterner, more 
mgged kind, and especially suitable to the sturdy, 
haM-headed character of their listeners ; just as 
the poetic dreaminess of the Arahian NigJUs was 
suitable to the calmer, less energetic nature of 
the solemn turbaned listeners in the squares of 
Stamboul and Cairo. 

Another most important influence upon our 
story artists was that which came from Italy ; 
and to the traveller, the idle, listless, loafing 
inhabitants of Italian towns present many features 
in common with the dwellers upon the opposite 
shores of the Mediterranean and the great stretches 
of sand away to the East. Our early dramatists, 
as we know, drew largely — in fact, with the 
exception of their comedies, almost entirely, upon 
Italian stories for the plots of their plays. Seven- 
teen of Shakspeare’s plays are built upon Italian 
foundations ; whilst Chaucer, Dryden, and in later 
times Byron, Shelley, and Keats, derived much 
of their inspiration from the same country. 

In Italy, the public story-teller no longer holds 
a recognised definite position, owing to much the 
same reasons as have robbed him of his vocation 
in England ; but in all Oriental towns be still 
gathers bis crowds, and is still a striking feature 
in the popular life. And not only is this notice- 
able in tne East, which lies within a fortnight’s 
reach of London, but in the vast cities of India ; 
farther away amongst the teeming towns and 
villages of China ; and, farther still, in every 
collection of houses, however small, in Japan. 
The (Chinese story-teller is more of a preacher 
than his Japanese confrere; his addresses partake 
rather of the character of moral lectures and dis- 
courses ; and if the people want to laugh, they 
must go to the theatres. But in Japan, the story- 
teller sticks to his craft, although, wiLli marvel- 
lous versatility and adroitness— the versatility and 
adroitness of a master of liis art — he invai'iably 
contrives to suit the nature of his talk to the 
character of his audience. Thus, as he squats 
himself upon his iieels, his fan in one hand, 
and a piece of bamboo in Uio other wherewith 
to emxHiasise the telling points of his story, his 
tea apparatus, and his smoking implements on 
the mat beside him, he glances round the rough 
shed. Perhaps os yet there is but a sprinkling 
of children. Forthwith he launches into one of 
those quaint, inimitable stories, to which we 
before alluded os being in many cases tlie foun- 
tains of our own child-stories, and of which 
the illustrations appear upon the cheap, gaudily 
X>ainted fans familiar to us. The children ai'e 
very soon either convulsed with laughter or 
hushed into awe, for the story-teller is on accom- 
plished actor, and accompanies his words with 
the most grotesque mouthings and the most 
descriptive gesticulation. Enter, perhaps, a bevy 
of giggling damsels. The story-teller suddenly 
changes his form of procedure, and starts a 
romance, with the usu^ termination of trium- 
phant vii’tue and punished vice. Then a group 
of young bloods swagger in. Again he strikes off 
into a fircsh channel ; this time probably a legend 
of the good old days when tne gods livea on 
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earth, when Japan was the sole gem of the sea, 
when all men were heroes, and all women good 
and virtuous. As he warms to his work, the 
veins gather in knots on his forehead, his eyes 
seem to flash fire ; the bamboo is constantly 
rapping against the floor ; his fan is continually 
opening and shutting and being waved as a 
pennon or swung as a sword ; the words tumble 
•out of his mouth in what seems to us utterly 
incoherent torrents ; and finally, when the climax 
has been reached, he bows his forehead to the 
mats, drinks hair>a<dozen cups of tea, and smokes 
ns many pipes, amidst the excited ‘Ayahs* of 
liis audience. And so he continues for an hour 
or more, when- he collects his cash, packs up his 
impedimenta, and with much humiliated prostra- 
tion proiiilses his listeners that he will be at the 
same place at the same hour to-morrow. 

But from this it must not be inferred that the 
Japanese public is ignorant or averse to literature ; 
on the contrary, the activity of the native print- 
ing-presses is only matched hy the insatiable maw 
of tile public for reading. Truly, what is read 
is, -as a rule, sad trash ; but at anyrate the bootlis 
of the story-tellers are not thronged bv idle, 
listless loafers, who have no other method of 
passing their time ; and if the traveller knows 
the language well, a sine qud non in this land of 
pun, verbal quibble, and double entendre, he will 
Jearii more about the popular manners and cus- 
toms during an hour at the story-teller’s booth, 
than by many months of book-study and super- 
ficial travel. 

We have thought fit to devote some space to 
Japan, because it is there that we conceive the 
art of story-telling is still sustained by the ablest 
professors, ami, what is still more valuable, 
flourishes to-day exactly os it has flourished 
during many hundreds of years, and as perhaps 
it has never flourished elsewhere. What a few 
more years of change, such as have passed over 
the land during the past quarter of a century, 
may bring forth, it is not impossible to conjecture ; 
and the traveller of a few yijars hence will pro- 
bably find that the Japanese art of story-telling 
has gone the way of so many other pleasant old- 
world institutions. 

Of course it may be aligned that, after all, the 
loss of siicli an art is of no vast importance, when 
we consider what a very eflicieut substitute is 
provided in the shape of cheap, easily attainable 
literature ; but, from even more than a senti- 
mental point of view, it is a loss. A story well 
told by mouth bears the same relation to a stoiy 
as read in a book, that a drama well acted bears 
to a drama read from on acting edition. No 
words can exactly present the same emotions 
that a significant gesture or tone of voice pro- 
duces. A good old-fashioned ghost-story told in 
the weird firelight is twice as effective as the 
eamc story read in clear print by clear gaslight. 
Mr Shirley Bi’ooka os Falstaff showed us the old 
knight in real flesh and blood ; Mathias in print 
would be very tame when contrasted with his 
•actual representative in Mr Irving ; and the most 
exquisitely printed edition of Mr Tennyson’s 
Balaklava lines fails to stir up our feelings of 
patriotism and emotion to the extent we experi- 
ence when we hear those lines read by Mr Pen- 
nington. So with the nursery legends and tales. 
Fatima at the door of the Blue Chamber, Morgiana 


amongst the oil-jars^ Percy leaning over the body 
of Douglas, William of Oloudesley by his wife% 
side in the burning house, and a host of other 
favourite incidents, almost demand that they 
should be spoken, and not read. On the other 
hand, there ore stories wdiich suffer in the telling 
by mouth, and which were never written to be 
told. With the execution of Serjeant Buzfuz 
as personated by Mr Toole, and Joe as r^re- 
sented by Miss Jennie Lee, there is scarcely a 
character in the whole range of Charles Dickens’s 
novels which hears repetition by word of mouth, 
and we Avould much rather read of Sam Weller or 
Pecksniff or l^Irs Gamp than see them personated 
— at least as they have been personated up to the 
present time. 

But any man or woman gifted with the most 
ordinary histrionic powers can imitate the roar 
of Giant Blunderbore or the terrified accents of 
Fatima, and these stories were evidently composed 
to he spoken just os others have been composed 
to be read. So to this day, the pleasantest novelty 
one can suggest for the amusement of childr^ 
nay, even of grown-up folk, during the uncertain 
hau-hour of winter ’tween lights, is to tell them 
a story. 


THE BOSERY POLK. 

CHAPTER XXIII. — THE POCTOR’s EYESIQHT 
IMPROVES. 

Doctor Scales left his friend, after sending word 
by one of the servants that he wished to see Mrs 
Scarlett The meeting would be very painful, 
and it was one to be avoided. Consequently, 
beyond encountering Aunt Sophia in the course 
of the evening and answering a few questions, 
the doctor managed so well that he saw no one 
else Wronging to ilie establishment before asking 
whether Scarlett would see him again, and retiring 
for the night. 

‘ It isn’t a question of medicine,’ he had said to 
himself. ‘Wretched woman ! I always mistrusted 
her. 1 don’t know w'hy, but I did. And now, 
what will be the next movement 1 They will 
separate of course ; and after poor Scarlett nas got 
over the shock, I daresay he will mend. — How 
closely ho kept it, poor fellow. He must have 
loved her very dearly, and would not speak while 
it was mere suspicion.* 

It vros just about this tunc that Aunt Sophia 
came to him, to ask him if ho w^ould have some 
tea. 

‘ No,* he said shortly ; ‘ not to-night.’ 

‘Do you know what agitated my nephew so 
much ? ’ 

‘Yes,’ said the doctor ; ‘but I am not at liberty 
to tell you.* 

‘ I will not press you,* said Aunt Sophia gravdy. 
'Mrs Scarlett is with him now.’ She walked 
away ; and after making sure that he would not 
be wanted, the doctor, as has been said, sought 
his room. 

The night passed quietly enough ; and in good 
time the doctor rose to take his morning walk 
about the grounds, when, as he returned, towards 
eight o’clock, he heard the grating of wheels upon 
the gravel, and saw the dogcart driven up >to the 
door. He involuntarily drew back and stayed 


tip. 
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amount the shrubs, just as Prayle came out 
quickly, with his coat over his arm, and thin 
umbrella in hand. His little portmanteau was 
handed in by the servant, and at a word, the 
groom drove off. 


‘Thunk goodness !* ejaculated the doctor. ‘WeVe 
seen the hist of him, 1 hope ; and as to that 
woman Pah ! What brazen effrontery ! * 


This was consequent upon seeing Prayle turn 
slightly in his place and look back at the end of 
the house, where, from a staircase window, a hand 
appeared, and a kerchief was for a iiioiiient 
waved. 

Prayle, however, made no sign, and the doctor 
went in. 

‘I can't help people’s emotions,’ he said to 
himself. ‘ I have to quell all mine and be matter- 
of-fact Consequently, hungm* has an opportunity 
to develop itself, and 1 want my breakfast as at 
anv other time.* 

’there was no one in the breakfast-room when 
he entered ; but in a few minutes Naomi came 
•down, looking rather pale and troubled ; and 
soon after. Miss llaleigli appeared with a very 
solemn, stem countenance, which relaxed, how- 
ever, as she laid her hand in that of tlie young 
doctor. 

‘You have not seen James this morning, of 
course?’ 

‘ No,’ he replied. 

‘All! You will be glad to hear that he has 
had a bettor night. So Kate tells me.’ 

‘Then he has forgiven her,’ sai«l the doctor 
I to himself. ‘Well, i could not. It is Christian- 
like, though ; and I suppose they will separate 
quietly.* 

Just then, Mrs Scarlett entered the room, 
looking very pale and red-eyed, as if from weep- 
ing. She went up to Aunt S(q)hia and kissed 
her, the kiss being cohlly received ; paid the same 
attention to Naomi ; and then held out her hand 
to the doctor. He hesitated for a moment, and 
then, from force of habit more than anything else, 
he took a couple of steps forward and shook 
hands in a cold limp fashion, astounded at the 
fact that Ml'S Scarlett raised her eyes to his with 
a frank ingenuous look of pain. 

‘As much like that of a sweet innocent girl 
as I ever saw,’ he thought, os he took his place. 

The meal wixs not a sociable one, for eveiybody 
seemed awkward and conslraiiie<l, and it passed 
off almost in silence ; while, when soon alter it 
was ended, the doctor asked if he might go up 
to Scaidctt’s room, there was a look almost of 
reproach in ISIrs Sairlett’s eyes as she said : ‘ O 
yes ; of course.’ 

For some time past it had been Scarlett’s habit 
to stay in his room till mid-day. He dressed 
at eighty and then lay down again in a heavy, 
dreamy way, to lie inooilily thinking ; but this 
time the doctor found him fast asleep, looking 
very calm and peaceful, ns his breath came 
regularly, and there was a slight ilush upon his 
haggard face. 

‘ boor fellow 1 * thought the doctor, ‘ how 
wretchedly thin ho has grown. I wiis afraid 
the encounter last night would have been too 
much for him ; but it almost seems as if he is 
better, now he knows the worst.* 

As he stood watching him, be beard Mrs 
Scarlett pass on her way to her own room ; but 


she seemed to change her mind, came lightly 
back, and opened the door softly. 

I ‘ lie is asleep,* said the doctor sternly ; and 
I she at once witlidrew, leaving Scales at his post, 

' from which he did not stir till luuclieon-timc, 

I when he went down. 

^frs Scarlett had been twice to the door, to 
i look in with wistful eyes ; but each time she 
had been forbidden to enter, as the patient was 
not to be awakened at any cost ; so the anxious 
woman went patiently away to wait, for she 
never even dreamed of resisting the medical 
man’s commands. 

Sleep seemed to have so thoroughly taken 
possession of James Scarlett, that he remained 
under its influence hour after hour ; and when 
Ml'S Scarlett timidly asked if it was right, she 
recreived the same answer — that under the circum- 
stances nothing could be better — and went away 
conttmt. 

It was quite evening when Scarlett awoke to 
And the doctor sitting reading by his bed. ‘ Why, 
.Tack !* he cried, rather excitedly, ‘am I — am 1 — 
Avorse ? * 

‘ My dear fellow, no ; I hope not.* 

‘No; of course not. I’m — I must be 

Thank God ! ’ ho sighed fervently ; ‘ what a 
restful, grateful sleep. — Where’s Kate?* 

‘ She has been here several times, but I would 
not have you disturbed.* 

‘Bless her!’ said Scarlett softly. ‘Jack, you 
are my one friend, the only one to whom I ever 
opened my heart. I trust you, Jack, with every- 
thing.’ 

‘ My dear old boy,* returned the doctor Avarmly, 
grasping his hands, ‘ 1 hope I deserve it. Heaven 
knoAvs, I try.’ 

‘ You do deserve it, Jack. I ean never repay 
you for Avhat you ’ve ilone for me.’ 

‘Tchuh, man, stulf! Why, I owe you a debt 
for letting me try to cure you.* 

‘Now lot me be more in your debt, Jack,* said 
Scarlett, 

‘As much as you like, old felloAV. 1*11 do all 
I can.* 

Scarlett paused, and his face flushed almost 
feverishly .as he gazed earnestly at his friend. At 
last he spoke. ‘ 1 have been weak — unstrung ; 
and that iiuide me Avliat I was. Jack,’ he said 
piteously. ‘ You saAv the weak side of my char- 
acter last night. I had hidden it so well before ; 
but when you came to me then, I was half mad, 
and — Avcll, I need not confess— you must have 
seen the turn my thoughts took. You don’t Avish 
me to degrade iiiyoelf again — to make confes- 
sion ? * 

‘No, no — say nothing,* said Scales quietly. 

‘ My dear old boy, believe me, I am your friend.* 

‘ You are. Jack ; you are more — my very 
brother at heart ; and if you ever think again 
of my exuel sacrilegious doubts, set them down 
as a sick man’s fancies, and then buir them for 
ever. And — Jack, old friend — ^let last night’s 
outburst be a thing that’s dead.* 

‘ I promise you, Scarlett, upon my word.* 

‘ Thanks, Jack, thanks ! I shiA’^er when I 
think of it If Kate knew, it would break her 
heart* 

The doctor aa’os silent 

‘When I came back Avith my brain reeling, 
I AA'os drunk Avith a great joy. You know what 
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I had fancied. 0 Jack ! if I could forjjive myself! 
— but I never can.’ 

* You are growing excited. You must be quiet, 
now.’ 

‘ Excited, man ? Oh, it is only with my happi- 
ness. That accursed idea, born of my nervous 
state, was eating my very life away ; while now 
that 1 know that it was but the foul emanation 
of my own brain, I can scarcely contain myself, 
and I seem to have leaped back to health and 
strength.’ 

Scales did not speak. 

‘Jiiit I am forgetting. — I do believe I have 
slept away the day, and the night is here. That 
wretched girl !’ 

Tlie doctor gazed at him fixedly, asking himself 
if his friend’s brain was wandering. 

‘ She promised to meet him — at some station — 
in London — to-night. Jack, it must be stopped 
before it is too late. Where is that scoundrel 
Pi*ayle V 

‘ lie left this morning, earl}’’, to catch the 
train.’ 

* Ami I ’vc lain here as if in a 6tu])or. — Qu>< k, 
Jack — my wife — no, poor girl, she must not be 
troubled with this ; she has borne enough. Ring . 

for No ; fetch my aunt. Yes ; she will 1 

be the best. Go, old fellow, miick ! ’ 

‘Is be wandering, or am I a fool?* muttered 
the doctor, tis he hurried from the room to 
encounter Mrs Scarhdt on the stairs. 

‘ He is worse ? ’ she cried. 

‘ No, no,’ sai<l the doctor, almost roughly. ‘Not 
yet You must not go to him, Mrs Scarlett I 
forbid it* 

She shrank back meekly. ‘ Tell me that he is 
in no danger,’ she said imploringly. 

‘ Yes ; I do tell you that,’ he said with a feeling 
of repugnance that would tinge his voice. — ‘Where 
is Miss Raleigh?’ 

‘ In the drawing-room. I will fetch her,’ cried 
Mrs Scarlett, rushing to perform the tisk, while 
the doctor stood rubbing his ear. 

‘ It is I who am mad,’ he said to himself, ‘ and 
not poor Scarlett. — Yes,’ he said aloud, as Aunt 
Sophia came up, ‘ Scarlett wants to see you at 
once.’ He led the way back, and closed the door 
almost angrily after them, leaving Mrs Scarlett 
with her head leaning against the wall, us the 
tears coursed down her cheeks. 

‘ Why does he dislike me so ? ’ she sighed. ‘ He 
is jealous of my love for him — they are such 
iriends. 1 ought to hate him ; but how can 1, 
when he is so true ! ’ 

‘Auntie!’ exclaimed Scarlett e.xcitedly, ns the 
old lady entered his room, ‘ I want you, quick — 
before it is too late. That smooth-tongued 
scoundrel Prayle ’ 

‘ Amen I ’ said Aunt Sophia softly. 

‘Has been practising upon the weakness of 
that pretty little lass of ours — Fanny. He has 
cone up to town, and she promised him to follow. 
Go and stop her at any cost. Then send for her 
brother, and let him know the truth ; and if 
he follows and thrashes What ? ’ 

‘ The girl has gone,’ said Aunt Sophia. 

‘Gone?’ 

‘She asked Kate for a holiday, and went this 
afternoon. She was to be buck to-iuorrow 
night’ 

‘ Gracious pow'ers ! ’ cried Scarlett ‘ I would 


sooner have given a thousand pounds. — What is 
it, Jack?* 

‘Nothing — only this — so sad!* said the doctor 
hoarsely, as he sat where he had literally dropped 
— into a chair. 

‘What is to be done?’ cried Scarlett excitedly. 
‘Here, send for William Cressy. Let a man 
gallop over at once.’ 

‘Yes, 1 ’ll send,’ saiM the doctor; and he literally 
staggered out of the room. ‘Am 1 really out of 
my senses?* he said to himself as he hurried 
down. ‘ Have I been blundering all this time ; 
or is it a ruse of ilie poor fellow’s to throw us off 
the truth? What am 1 to think !’ He ran into 
the study and rang the bell loiully, when Martha 
Betts came into the room at once in her calm 
grave way. 

‘Can you find the gardener — Moniiick,’ he said, 

‘ quickly ? ’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘ Send him here — at once.* 

The girl hurried out, and the doctor paced the 
room. 

‘If I am wrong, I shall never forgive myself. 
I can never look her in the face again. Why, 
I must have been mad and blind, and an utter 

scoundrel, to think such things of Oh, what 

a villain 1 have been ! ’ 

Just then, there was a heavy footstep in the 
passage, ami the old gardener tapped at the 
door. 

‘Come in,’ cried the doctor, running to meet 
him ; and as tlie old man entered, he caught him 
by the arm. ‘ Quick ! ’ lie cried — ‘ tell me — sj>cak 
out, man — the truth.’ 

‘Ay, sir, I will,’ muttered the old fellow. 

‘ Who — who — now speak out ; keep nothing 
back ; I am your master’s trusbid frituid.^ Who 
was in the summer-house liust night with Mr 
Prayle ? ’ 

‘ That poor foolish little ‘werich, Fanny, sir ; 
and ’ 

‘ Fool, fool, fool ! ’ cried the doctor, stamping 
upon the floor. 

‘ Ay, that ’s so, sir ; that 's so ; and she ’ll know 
better soon, let’s hope.’ 

‘Quick !’ cried the doctor. ‘G(» — at once — and 
fetch her brother William Cressy here. Your 
master wants to see him instantly. Go yourself, 
or send some one who can run.’ 

The old man hesitated, and then hurried out. 
‘I’d better go my sen,* be muttered. ‘P’r’aps 
it’s best ; but 1 don’t think Will-yum Cressy 
will be here to-night.’ 

lie had hardly closed the door before the 
doctor had opened it again, and was on his way 
up-stairs, but only to be waylaid by Mm Scarlett, 
wno caught him by the arm, and literally made 
him enter the drawing-room. ‘Doctor Scales, I 
am his \vife,* she moaned. ‘ I have borne so 
much ; for pity’s sake, tell me. You see how I 
obey you an<l keep away ; but tell me what is 
wrong — or I shall die.* 

‘Wrong?’ cried the doctor, catching her hands 
in his, and kissing them again and^ again, 
‘Nothing about him, my dear child. He is better 
— much better. The tnjuble — forgive me for 
saying it to you — is a scandal about that scoundrel 
— double scoundrel — Prayle.* 

* And my husband ? * 

‘ Is better — much better.* 
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Mra Scarlett eank upon her knees, motionless 
but for a low sob that forced its way from her 
breast from time to time. 

Doctor Scales stood gazing down at her for a 
few moments, and then stooping low, he laid his 
hand reverently upon her head. 

This brought her back from her rapt state of 
thankful prayer, and she rose and caught his 
hand. 

‘ I have been so rude and harsh,’ he blundered 
out ‘ Can you forgive me ? * 

‘Forgive? You, who have devoted yourself 
to him. I love ? My husband’s dearest friend has 
never yet truly read a poor wife’s hoait* 

She said this with a (luiet womanly dignity 
that humbled the doctor to the very dust, and 
his voice was broken as he repli(id gently : * I 
never have — I have been very blind.’ He said 
no more, but went slowly to the door. There lie 
turned. ‘ Once more : Scarlett is much better. 
It was only to save you pain he sent for Miss 
Raleigh. That is all.’ 

CHAPTER xxrv.— EVENTS AT A TERMINUS. 

There was a deeply interested gathering in one 
of the largo offices of the Waterloo Station, where 
a clerk in his shirt-sleeves was seated beneath 
a gas-jet making entries, what time two porters, 
also in shirt-sleeves, and by the light of other 
gas-jets, seemed to bo cngaced in a game of ‘ Catch.* 
They were, however, not displaying their deftness 
with balls, but with small packets, parcels, baskets, 
bundles of fishing-rods, and what seemed to be 
carefully done-up articles fresh from tradespeople’s 
shops. The game seemed to consist of one porter 
taking a packet from a great basket upon wheels, 
and saying something before ho jerked it rapidly 
to the other porter, who also said something and 
deposited the packet in another basket on wheels ; 
while, apparently, the clerk at the desk where 
the gas-jet fluttered and whistled as it burnetl, 
carefully noted the score in a book. Further 
inspection, however, showed the casual observcir 
that the men were not at play, but busy manipu- 
lating x><^i'C6ls and preparing them for despab li 
to theii* various destinations. The business came 
to a stand-still all at once, as a couple of guards 
just oft* duty, and an inspector and ticket-collector, 
came sauntering in, chatting loudly one to the 
other about some incident that hm just taken 
place upon the platform. 

‘ Ah, yon fellows get all the fun,* said the clerk, 
sticking his pen behind his ear, and slewing 
I'ound his toll stool, as the guards made them- 
selves comfortable, one upon a wine-hamper, and 
the other upon an upturned box ; while the 
ticket-collector seated himself upon the edge of 
a huf^ pigeon-hole, which necessitated his keep- 
ing his Dody in a bent positionf-aomething after 
the fashion of that held by occupants of the 
pleasant dungeon known in the Tower os 'The 
Little Ease.* 

‘Well, we get all the rough as well,* said one 
of the guards, ‘ and some ugly customers too.* 

‘Regular ’lopement^ then?* said one of the 
porters, scratching his ear with a piece of 
straw. 

‘ Regular, my lad,* said one of the guards. ‘You 
saw the gent before, didn’t you, Qcorge ? * 

‘Yes; he was walking up and down the 


platform for half an hour first,* said the ticket- 
collector. ‘I hadn’t noticed the other, because 
he was outside the gate waiting.* 

‘ Well, tell us all about it,* said the clerk. 

‘Oh, there ain't much to tell,* said the guard 
who had spoken first ‘1 saw the girl get in 
at Lympton, regular stylish -looking body, nice 
figure, closely veih'd. 1 thought it meant six- 
pence perhaps ; and took her bag, and ran and 
opened a first class, when she quite staggered me 
as she says : “ Third class, please.” Well, of course 
that made me notice her more than once, as we 
stopped coming up, and I could see that she had 
been cryiug and was in trouble.* 

The little party grew more interested and drew 
closer. 

‘Somehow, I couldn’t help seeing that there 
was something wrong, for slie tried to avoid being 
noticed, squeezing herself up in the corner of 
the compartment, and then being very fidgety 
at every station we stopped at, till I slapyjod niy 
leg as I got into the break, and says to myself ; 
“She ’sort!”* 

‘Ah, it would look like it,* said the clerk, 
nodding, and letting his pen slip from behind 
his ear, so that it fell, stii^king its nib like an 
arrow in the boarded floor. 

* Yes ; 1 wasn’t a bit surprised to see a dark 
pood-looking gentleman on the platform, peeping 
into every carriage as the train drew up ; and 
I managed to be close to her door ns the gent 
opened it and hold out his hand. 

‘ “ Why didn’t you come first class, you foolish 
girl ? ” he says in a whisper ; and she didn’t answer, 
only gave a low moan, like, and let him help her 
out on to the platform, when he draws her arm 
right through his, so as to suijport her well, 
catches up her little bag, and u-alks her along 
towards ueorge here ; and I felt so interested, 
that 1 followed ’em, just to see how matters 
went* 

‘You felt reg’lar Busiiicious then?’ said one of 
the porters. 

‘I inst did, my lad ; so that as soon as they’d 
assed George hero, him giving up the girl’s tiefeet, 

wasn’t a bit surprised to see a great stout fellow 
in a velveteen jacKct and a low-crowned hat step 
right in front of ’em just as my gent had called 
up a cah, lay his hand on the girl’s arm, and 
the other on the gent’s breast, and he says, in 
a rough, country sort o’ way : “ Here, I want 
you.”* 

‘Just like a detective,* said the clerk. 

‘ Kot a hit, my lad— not a bit,* said the guard. 

* Reg*lar hlulf gamekeeper sort of chap, who 
l(X>ked as if he wouldn’t stand any nonsense ; and 
as soon as she saw him, the girl gives a littlo 
cry, and looks as if she’d drop, while my gent 
begins to bluster. — “ Stand aside, fellow,” he says.. 
“ How dare you ! Stand back 1 ” The big bluff* 
fellow seemed so staggered by the gent’s way,, 
that for just about a moment he w'os checked. 
Then he takes one step forward, and look here 
— ^lie does so,* 

‘ Oh ! ’ shouted the clerk, for the guard brought 
down one muscular hand sharply upon nis 
shoulder and griped him tightly. 

‘ Lor* bless you, my lad 1 that *8 nothing to it. 
He griped that gent’s shoulder so that you a’most 
heard his collar-bone crack ; and he turned yellow 
and goshly like, os the other says to him with a 
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^wl OA savage ns n bear, “Yon want to wed my 
sister, do you? Well, you shall. 1 won’t leave 
you till you do.** ’ 

‘That was business and no mistake,* said the 
other guard ; ‘ wasn’t it ? * 

‘ Ay, and he meant business too,* continued the 
first speaker, ‘for the gent began to bluster, and 
say, “ How dare you ! ** and “ I *11 give you in 
charge ; ** and then he calls for a policeman ; and 
then “Tak* howd o’ my sister,” says the big 
fellow.* 

‘Ay, that was it,* said the ticket-collector. 

* “ Tak* howd,** just like a Yorkshircinan.* 

‘George there catches the girl, as was half- 
fainting ; and as there w'as getting quite a crowd 
now, the bluff fellow tightens his grip, brings Mr 
Gent down on bis knees, and gives him such a 
thrashing with a stout ash-stick as would have 
hall* killed him, if we hadn’t interfered ; and 
Thompson come up and outs with his book. 
“ Here,** he says, just like one of the regular force ; 
“ I *11 take the charge.*’ * 

‘When,* said the second guard, ‘up jumps my 
gentleman, an<l made the cleanest run for it, dodg- 
ing through the crowd, and out through the ticket- 
oiticc, you ever saw.* 

‘Ay,* said the ticket-collector; ‘and he got 
round so as to get to the water-aide, and over 
Charing Ooss Bridge.* 

‘And did Thompson take up the country- 
man ? * 

‘No,* said the guard. ‘lie gave his name out 
straightforward — William drossy, Raylbixl, Berks. 
“I*m there when l*m wanted,” lie says. “This 
here *8 my sister as that chap wfxs stealing away, 
and I *ve thrashed him, and 1 *11 do it again if ever 
we meets.” * 

‘And then the crowd give a cheer,* said the 
ticket-collector. 

‘And Thompson put his book in his pocket,* 
said the second guard. 

‘And the countryman walked the girl off to 
a cab, put her in, jumped in hisself, and the 
crowd cheereil again ; and that ’s about alL* 

‘And I*d have given him a cheer too, if I*d 
been there,* said the clerk, flushing. ‘ Why, if a 
fellow who calls himself a gentleman was to treat 
my sister like that, l*d half-kill liini, law or no 
law.* 

‘And serve him right too,* was chorused. 

Then the buBincss of catching parcels began 
again ; the indignant clerk continueii his entering ; 
a little more conversation went on in a desultoiy^ 
manner, and the guards and ticket-collector off 
diitv walked home. 

The station was disturbed by no more extra- 
ordinary incident that night. Trains went and 
trains came, till at last there wqb only one more for 
the neighbourhood of Scarlett’s home, and Doctor 
Scales was standing on the platform thinking, and 
in that confused state of mind that comes upon 
nearly every one who is in search of a person 
in the great wilderness of London, and has not the 
most remote idea of what w'ould be the next best 
step to take. He was asking himself whether there 
was anything else that he could do. He ha<l been 
to the police, given all the information that he 
could, and the telegraph had been set in motion. 
Then he had been tolu that nothing more could be 
done, and that he must wait ; and he was waiting, 
and thinking whether he ought to telegraph again 


to Scarlett ; to take the last train in a few 
minutes, and go down again ; or stay in town, and 
see what the morrow brought forth. 

* I *11 stay,* he said at last ; and he turned to gOL 
feeling weary and in that disgusted frame of mina 
that comes over a man who has been working hard 
mentally and bodily for <lnyp, and who then finds 
himself low-spirited and thoroughly vexed with 
everything he has done. It is u xiicntal disease 
that only one thing will cure, and that is sleep. 
It was to find this rest that the doctor had turned, 
and was about to seek his chambers, when he 
came suddenly upon the object of his search — 
Fanny Gressy—closely veiled and hanging heavily 
upon the great arm of her stalwart broth er. 

‘You here, Ci-cisav?* cried the doctor excitedly. 

‘ Yes, sir,* said the farmer fiercely. ‘ Hev you 
got to say anything again it ? * 

‘ No, man, no ! But you — you have found your 
Hiator.* 

‘I liev, sir,* said Cressy, more fiercely stilL 
‘llcv you got anything to say again tiiat — or 
her ? * he added slowly. 

* No, no ; only I say, thank heaven I * cried the 
doctor fervently. ‘ I came up to try and overtake 
her.* 

‘You did, sir? Then thank you kindly,* said 
the farmer, changing the stout walking-stick he 
carried from one hand to the other, so as to leave 
the 1 ‘igbt free to extend for a hearty grip. He 
altered his menacing tone too, and seemed to 
interpose his great body as a sort of screen 
lietween his sister and the doctor os he continued 
in n low voice, only inUmded for the other’s ear : 
‘ Don’t you say nowt to her ; I *ve said about 
enough. — And it ’s all rif^ht now,* he said, raising 
his voice, os if for his Bisti*r to hear. ‘ Me and 
Fanny understands one another, and she *8 coming 
liomc wi* me ; and if any one’s got to say any- 
thing again her for this niglit’s work, he’s got 
to talk to William Creasy, farmer, lluyford, 
Borka.* 

There was a low sob here ; and the doctor saw 
that the drooping giii was clinging tightly to her 
brother’s arm. 

‘I am sure,’ said tlie doctor quietly, ‘no one 
would be BO brutal as to say anything against a 
trusting woman, who plac.ed ihith in a scoundrel.* 

‘ Doctor Scales ! * cried Fanny, raising her head 
as if she was about to say a few words in defence 
of the man she loved, 

‘You bold your tongue, Fan,* said the farmer 
firmly. ‘ The doctor ’s right. He is a scoundrel, 
a regular bla’giiard, as you*d soon have found 
out, if old John Monnick hadn’t put me up to his 
games.’ 

‘ Bill, dear Bill ! ’ sobbed the girl. 

‘Well, ain’t he? If he’d been a man, and hod 
cared for you, wouldn’t he have come fair and 
open to me, as you hadn’t no father nor mother ? 
An<l if he’d meant right, would he have sneaked 
off like a whipped dog, as he did to-night ! * 

‘Your brotiier is right, Fanny,* said the doctor 
quietly. — ‘Now, let’s get back, and I can ease 
the minds of all at the Rosery. It was at Mr 
Scarlett’s wish that I came ; and I have been 
setting the police at work to find your where- 
abouts.’ 

‘ Muster Scarlett always was a gentleman,* said 
the farmer, giving his head a satisfied nod ; * and 
it puzzles me how he could have hod a cousin 
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who was such a black Well, it’s no use for 

\ you to nip my arm. Fan ; he is a bla’guard, and 
I X ’m beginning to repent now as I didn’t half-kill 
him, and * 

* There goes the last bell,* cried the doctor, 
hurriedly interposing ; and taking the same com- 
partment as the brother and sister, he earned 
poor weak Fanny’s gratitude on the way down 
liy carefully taking her brother’s thoughts a\vay 
from Arthur Pi’oyle and her escapade, and keeping 
him in conversation upon questions relating to 
the diseases of horses, cows, and sheep. 

A CHAT WITH AN ANGLO-INDIAN 
NATUllALLST. 

We arc indebted to the English press of Calcutta 
for one of the most entertaining books it has been 
our hap to come upon for many a day. It is 
entitled T/w Tribett on my Fronlur^ and is pub- i 
lished by Messrs Thacker, Spink & Co., Calcutta ’ 
and London. The tribes referred to have nothing 
to do with the motley Oriental races of mankind ; 
they are septs of lower families in the scale of 
existence, namely, the birds, reptiles, insects, and 
Buch-like that haunt the verandas or make brilliant 
the woods and walks of the residents in our Indian 
ierritory. With a modesty that is to be regretted, 
the author has not favoured the public with 
his name — the initials ‘ E. 11. A. * being given 
instead. Neither can we guess at the authorship. 
The initials may or may not be those of the 
writer’s name ; but in either case, he is probably, 
if we are to infer anything from the very slight 
liints afforded us in his own pages, an Anglo- 
Indian military officer ; and moreover, he seems to 
be a Scotehman, for the Scotch phrases which 
he uses not infrenneiitly, are always correctly 
used — a thing whicn Englishmen seldom do. But 
whatever truth or the re.vcrse may be in these 

S uesses, there is one thing which admits of no 
ouht, and that is, tluit he is a naturalist of 
a very rare typo — one with all the late Frank 
Buck land’s fondness for animal nature, and with 
more than even hU sprightliucss and humour in 
describing animal life. 

The author begins his descriptions in the hot 
month of .Uirie — an Indian June — when tlie 
scorching wind is nbrotid, when clouds of hot 
dust are being driven into ev(;ry cranny and nook 
of life, and the sun is shooting forth his almost 
visible rays till the air distinctly quivers and 
trembles under them. This is the time when 
man and beast and bird seek for cool places in 
which to shelter — to hide themselves it po.ssible 
from the fuimace of the sky. The fowls have 
taken possession of a moist spot at the back of 
the house, and up among the xWters of the broad 
veranda the * social lark ’ sits solitary and speech- 
less. Among the roots of the creeper which clings 
to the trellis, a dozen dingy brown ‘ rat-birds ’ arc 
hopping idly about, ‘turning over a dead leaf 
here and there, and ttilking to one another in 
mierulous falsettos.* There ore the mynas, in 
tiieir sober snuff-brown suits and yellow beaks ; 
the turtle-dove cooing to his mate ; the striped 
squirrel, ‘ tliat paintea iniquity,* lying ‘ flat upon 
the stone step, crunching a crust of bread, 
stolen of course ; * the modest and dainty hoopoe 


watching the hole where an ant-lion lies in 
wait for his prey, not knowing that he himself 
is to be immediately the prey of another. With 
these is yet another visitor — the butcher-bird — 
whom wc must let our author desc^bo in his own 
way: 

‘Along with the birds a pretty green lizard 
used to come every forenoon, shikarring ants and 
other insects ; but it was breakfasted on yesterday 
by that sinister-looking butcher-bird which now 
stands on the floor of the veranda, with legs 
straddled, like Apollyon in the Valley of Humi- 
liation, and mouth agape gasping from the heat. 
With his pale gray mantle, snow-white breast, 
and black “points,” the butcher-bird would be 
handsome but for his villainous eyebrows and 
generally assassinoiis aspect. Nothing living 
comes amiss to him, from the sparrow, if he can 
surprise it, down to the large fussy black ant 
wliicli comes hurrying along, to catch the train 
or something, with its tail cocked over its 
head. . . . N ow, wherever tliis bird comes, comes 
also a smaller bird, with the same white breast, 
the same shaggy black eyebrows, and the same 
brigand look, and it stands close by and shrieks 
and hisses mid heaps opprobrious epithets on the 
other. This is a cousin of the bird it vilifies. 
Lanins is the surname of both ; but the Christian 
name of the big one is Lahtora, and of the other 
Hardwichii. (it was named after one General 
Hard wicke, poor man ! but he did nothing wrong.) 
And as the little one hisses out its impotent rage, 
it cocks the blunq) of a tail which was once long 
and flowing os that which adorns the object of 
its wrath. Short as the stump is, thereby hangs 
a tale, and I happen to know it. One Sunday 
morning, not long ago, llardwickii was busy 
murdering some small creature at the foot of a 
tree, when Luhtora spied him, and came gliding 
gently down, and, before he was aware of any 
danger, he was knocked over on his back, with 
those sharp claws imbedded in his snowy ureast, 
and that murderous beak hammering his head. 
He hit back most pluckily, and shrieked piteously. 
Arcades amho, thought I, and declined to interfere. 
Still, my appearance on tlie scene created a diver- 
sion in the little butcher’s favour, and with a 
j desperate struggle he freed himself and was off, 
but, like Tam o* Shunter’s mure, without his tail 
Jihtc illat lachrim<t ! * 

In India, as at home, there are rats, and many 
kinds of them. There is the black rat, the brown 
rat^ the field-rnt, tlie tree-rat, the bandicoot, and 
so on, to the lovely fawn-coloured jerboa rat, 
with its satin-white breast and tufted tail. The 
brown rat is the villain of the family. Our natu- ' 
nilist says it spreads before the Scotchman and the 
crow, and possesses the earth. It will not be 
suppressed. Every man’s hand is against it, and 
still it prospei‘3. It sets at defiance gins and irapS| 
cats and dogs and poisonous pills. 

‘Now, all these are good,’ says our author ; ‘but 
in my opinion it is better to take the field in 
person against them. When 1 see the tail of a 
rut disappear behind a box, I quietly shut all 
doors and windows and stop up all holes, then 
arm myself with a good supple cane, and aavance 
upon the foe. Its present situation is a good 
one. A sweeping stooke between the box and 
the wall can scarcely miss. But it does not wait 
At the first sight of me it makes for the hole it 
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gnawed in the door, and findM it stuffed with a 
towel 1 AVliile it is tugging like a maniac at the 
t<.>wel, there is a chance ; hut canes miss rats 
amazingly, and it is off to each wdiidow and door 
in turn. As soon as it has gnispc^d the idea that 
escape is impossible, it changes its tactics. Driven 
with difficulty from one trunk, it dives under 
another. There is nothing for it now but hot 
umiiit ; press it hard ; rats arc short-winded, 
t soon gets blown, and rests behind the box 
again. A sweeping whack with tl)e whole length | 
of the cane ought to annihilate it, but only breaks 
a leg, and an able-bo«lio,d rat can always spai'e a 
leg or two, BO it is away as nimble as ever. But 
the blow has had a good moral effect. It gives up 
the Fabiiis Cuiictator strategy, and tlie chase 
becomes exciting. From hox to box it scurries, 
with me at his heels, raining blows on the floor 
and choking myself with dust. Then it is up 
the bedj>ost, down again, up the bookcase and 
behind Webster, where it regains its wind before 
I can dislodge it, from shelf to sludf like a 
monkey, acros.s to the almirali with one bound, 
and then nowhere ! 1 mount a chair and recon- ^ 

noitre the top, lay my hxce to tin; ground and 
explore the bottom, peer beliiiul, but it simply 
is not. While it was sitting behind Webster, it 
thought on a tunnel which it had excavated last 
year through the back of the almirali. After 
miuih pondering, I decide to open the almirali ; 
and sure enough it hoiinces nut of a nest of 
neckties, and lighting on my foot, clambers like 
ft laiiipligbtiT up my pantaloons, liappily on the 
outside. All agonised spring, .w'hich an adult 
kangaroo would be proud of, flings it to the 
middle of the floor, and ore it can recover itself 
and reach any shelter, I swoop like a falcon on 
iny prey, and a dexterous flick with the point of 
ili(? cane rolls it over.* 

Thci*e is n lively chapter on mosquitoes that ive 
would fain linger over, but space forbids. Then 
follows one on lizards, in wliich there is some 
exceedingly clever writing on the ancient life- 
history of this reptile, wlien the gigantic megalo- 
saunu flopped and plunged amid the swamps of 
the Mesozoic period, and was possibly plagued by 
mos(|uitoes ‘ as large as sparrows, with voices like 
tin trumpets.* But wc must take out a little bit 
regarding the modern representatives of this 
ancient race. 

*Like all races whose greatness is a mi*mory, 
lizards are sensual, passionate, and cruel. Sensual 
first : a lizard lives to eat, and there never 
Bccms to be any time in its life w'hen it is not 
looking out for food. And passionate next. 
Two sparrows wdll squabble and scuffle until 
they get so inextricably mixed that, wdieii they 
separate, it is quite an open question whether 
they have got their own legs and wings, or each 
other’s ; and two ants will fight until they die in 
each othei'*8 jaws, and a third comes up and caiTies 
oft* the whole jumble for the food of the com- 
munity ; but for an example of devouring rage 
go to the big garden lizard, whicli the children 
in India call a blood-sucker. See it standing in 
the middle of the road, its w'hole face and throat 
crimson with wrath, and swollen to the bursting- 
point with pent-up choler, its eyebrows raised, 
and its odious head bobbing up and down in 
menace of vengeance. And the explanation of 
the whole matter is that another smaller lizard j 


snapped up an ant on which it had set its heart 
Nothing will ajmease it now but to bite off the 
oirendcr’s tail. This will do the latter no harm, 
for a lizard’s tail is a contrivance for the saving 
of its life, planned on exactly the some principle 
as the faithful Ilnssiun slave W'ho threw himself 
to the w'olves that were i>ur.suing hi.s master’s 
sledge. I once saw a fierce scorpion catch a lizard 
by the tail and plunge its sting into the wriggling 
member ; but before the venom could circulate 
to the lizard’s body, it detached its tail and ran 
away grinning. The scorpion went on killing 
the old tiil, and the lizai*d began growing a new 
one.* 

The author has a pet chameleon, that lives in 
a canary cage with green muslin all round to keep 
in the flies which tii’e provided for his mainte- 
nance. Here, clutching a twig, ‘os if he were the 
fruit that grew on it,’ he lives his strange life 
of motionless meditation, changing his livery from 
lime to time us the light fades away or increases. 

* Philosopher as he is, the chameleon requires food, 
uml since he is too slow to go after it, he brings it 
to liim. As his ball-and-socket eyes roll this way 
.and that way, one of them marks a lax‘ge white 
Imtttirfly walking up the bars of his cage, and he 
forms a purpose to eat it. He unw’iuds his tail, 
then relaxes the grasp of liis broad palms one 
at a time — for he is extremely nervous about fall- 
ing and breaking his bemes — and so he advances 
slowly along the twig until he is within six inches 
of his prey. Then he stops, and there is a work- 
ing in his swollen throat ; he is gumming his 
tongue. At last he leans furwai’d and opens his 
preposterous mouth, and that member protrudes 
like a g( ose-quill steeped in white birdlime. For 
a moment he takes aim, and then, too quick for 
eye to follow it, the horrid instrument has darted 
forth, and returned like elastic to its place, and 
the gay buttcrtly is being crunched and swallowed 
as fiist ns any tiling can be swallowed when 
tongue, jaws, and throat arc smeoi’ed with viscid 
slime.* 

Ants, as every one knows, are at certain seasons 
a terrible pest in India, and our author touches 
off their peculiar habits of invasion, warfare, 
cannibalism, and general destructiveness, in the 
felicitous style of which we have already given 
examples. Crows come in also for some amusing 
bits of portraiture. The gray -necked crow, he 
says, differs from all the ‘fixmtier tribes,* bad 
as many of these are, in that it is utterly aban- 
doned. He has never been able to discover any 
shred of grace about a crow. ‘And what aggra- 
vates this shite of things is the imposture of its 
outward apx>earance. It affects to be respectable, 
and entirely ignores public opinion, dresses like 
a gentleman, carries itself jauntily, and examines 
everything with one eye in a way which will 
certainly bring on an eyeglass in time, if there is 
any scrap of truth in the development tlieoiy. . , , 
It begins the day by watching the veranda where 
you take your chota /lo^rec, in hope to steal the 
toast When that hope is disappointed, it wings 
its way to the bazaar, where it contends witn 
another crow for the remains of a dead bandicoot 
flattened by a passing cart-wheel. Th^n, recollect- 
ing that the bi'eakfust hour is near, it hurries 
back, not to lose its chance of an eggshell or 
a fishbone. On the ivuy it notices a new-fledged 
spaxTow tiying its feeble wings, and, pouncing 
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down ruthlessly, it carries the helpless little sinner 
away to a convenient bough, where it sits and 
pulls it to pieces, and nHbcts not to hear the 
pitiful screams of the heartbroken parents. Later 
on it is watching a little stream of water by the 
roadside, and plucking out small fishes as they 
pjiss ; or it is vexing a frog in a paddy-field, or 
it has spied a swarm of flying ants and is sitting 
down with a mixed compan}” to supper.* 

The wasps, Hies, and spiders of India arcj evi- 
dently creatures worthy of special study ; and 
those who are interested in them wifi, find 
both entertainment and much curious knowledge 
in the volume before us. The butterflies of 
that far land are a splendid race. ‘Seek some 
retired valley, or hollow among the hills, in the 
month of October, wljen weed and thornbush 
and waving creeper are in bloom, and the sun 
is hot, and the nir is moist, and you will preside 
at a durbar. The lordly swallow-tail will sail 
past ; the little whites and j^ellowa will flutter 
ceaselessly from flower to flower ; the huge orange- 
tipped white, hurrying by, will yield tempto- 
tion, and pause for a moment on a little blossom, 
which looKs insignificant perhaps, but tastes most 
exquisite to the connoisseur’s palate ; diadnma 
and junonia will display their glories ; danais 
and euploea will float witli easy grace on the air ; 
and perhaps a bold leaf-butterlly will pass with 
the flight of a strong- winged pigeon, the blue 
sheen of its wings glancing in the sun, until 
it plunges into some withered hush, and not an 
eye can distinguish its motionless form from any 
of the dead leaves a\round it. And wlien the 
afternoon is drawing on, then a rich hair- 
streak will Appear, and, taking its station in the 
middle of some large leaf, will open its wings 
just a little, and give you a peep of the dazzling 
olue within. By sunset all these will he souinl 
asleep, and then the richly pencilled brown 
butterflies of the twilight will come out, and 
dance their fairy dances about the roots of some 
dark tree,* 

We must drow to a close, though we have not 
half exhausted the rich stores of this writer’s 
pages. But before doing so, we wouhl like to 
refer to that curious species of bats known as 
the fruit-biit, or flying-fox. This animal, in 
contradistinction to hats generally, has what our 
naturalist considers a handsome face, with large 
soft eyes, and w'ould not he a bat at all but for 
two characteristic points, a strong batty smell, 
and an insatiable craving for strife. ‘Flying- 
foxes,* he says, ‘carry this last trait further than 
any others of the tribe. Considering that they 
spend the night filling their stomachs with indi- 
sestible green fruits, it is nothing strange that 
they should be dyspeptic and disagreeable by 
morning ; the odd thing is that, in order to lie 
within quarrelling distance of each other, they 
all must needs sleep on one tree, generally a huge 
tamarind with accommodation for two or throe 
hundred. Before a dozen have gathered, there is 
a misunderstanding between two which want the 
uppermost branch. That *s my place.” “ I had 
it yosterdav.” “You hadn*t.** “I had.” “You 
hadn*t.** “I had.** “Hands off.” “Whom are 
you shoving 1 *’ Mutual recriminations follow, and 
from words they proceed to blows. One is dis- 
lodged, and flies round to the other side of the 
tree, where it is greeted by a chorus of growls — 


“ No room here ! ** hut it plumps into the middle 
of the objectors, and three lose their hold. Then 
the brawl becomes general, and ends in a regular 
fracas* 

The book is cleverly illustrated by Mr F. 0. 
Macrae. We have only in conclusion to thank 
our Anglo-Indian naturalist for the delightful 
book which he lias sent home to his countrymen 
in Britain. May he live to give us another 
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‘THE PRIVATEER.* 

IN TTIllfiE CHArTERS.-— CHAPTER It. 

The Colonel gazed musingly into the fire. *I 
can’t see what hai*m I have done,’ he remarked 
geiiUy. 

‘Mischief will come of it, you may depend,* 
remarked the little man decisively, sm he softly 
re-opened the window. Then he added as he 
came down : ‘ By-the-by, in a letter I I’cceived 
from you some time before you left In<lia — the 
only letter I had had from you for about a dozen 

ears — you mentioned the name of Lucilla Latimer. 

thought you would have forgotten all about her 
years ago.* 

‘Why should I have forgotten all about her, 
Tom ? * 

‘liumpbl’ was the doctor’s sole but significant 
answer as lie resumed his chair. Then he asked : 
‘Do you know where Miss Latimer is at the 
Iiresent time H * 

‘ In Brighton.* . 

* So ! Then it was the hope of seeing her that 
brought you here 1 * 

The Colonel’s sallow chei'ks took on a dusky 
hue. ‘J^artly that, and — and partly the wish to 
see you, Tom.* 

‘My dear old friend, you don’t mean to tell 
me that after atl these years of silence and separa- 
tion — after all these years of happy hactielor 
existence, you still entertain any sentimental 
regard for Lucilla Latimer V ’ 

‘Why should I not, Tom? It was the one 
romance of my life. Why slmuld I have forgotten 
it?* 

‘ And her image has dwelt in your memory fop 
twenty yeai*s ? * 

‘ Yes — for twenty years.* As the Colonel spoke 
thus, he produced a small oval miniature case 
from one of his pockets. ‘This is her likeness, 
which she gave me just before we parted for the 
last time.’ He placed it gently on the table as he 
spoke. Then lie produced a pocket-book, and 
brought out of its recesses a small bundle of letters, 
yellow with age, and tied round with faded white 
ribbon. ‘These ore her dear letters,’ he said. 
‘How often they have comforted me, when I 
seemed to have no other comfort left in life!' 
He gazed tenderly at them for a few moments, 
sighed, and then replaced them in the pocket- 
b^k. 

* Dear me— dear me I I never dreamt of this 
sort of thing,* mattered the doctor half to him- 
self. 

‘ Eh ? ’ said the Colonel, turning his head 
quickly. 

Merrydew blew his nose deliberately ; then he 
said : ‘ Pai*don the question, old friend ; but is it 
possible that you have written to Mias Latimer?’ 
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*1 have written to her,* reBponderl the Colonel 
a little defiantly, with a tng at his moustache. 

‘ Then she knows that you are in Brighton 1 * 

* Undoubtedly, if my letter has reached her.* 

The doctor rested his hands on his knees and 

contemplated the fire. * Dear me — dear me ! * he 
murmured again. 

The Colonel rose abruptly. * Why do you say 
“Dear me,” in that tone of voice P he asked. 
‘You irritate me, Tom.* 

‘Ah — very likely,’ was the quiet rejoinder. 
Then after a brief pause, he mutttuvd to himself : 
‘When a sedative is of no avail, it sometimes 
becomes needful to try an irritant.* 

Meanwhile, the Colonel had gone quietly up 
and closed the window. He now came back and 
resumed his seat. His temporary irritation had 
vanished as quickly as it ha<l come. 

* Merrydew, you are iiiy oldest friend. 1 have 
nothing to hide from you in this matter — indeed, 
it will he a relief to mo to talk to you about it.’ 
He paused for a moment or two while he stirred 
up the fire. 

The doctor pushed his chair a little farther 
away. 

‘ You know already that TiUcilla and I loved 
each other when we were young ; that we were 
sijparated ; that T was ordered abroad with my 
redment, and that we have never met since ?* 
Merrydew’s answer was a nod of acquiescence. 

*I wrote three times after I sailed; hut there 
came no answer. Then I wrote no more. 1 felt 
that Lucilla was lost to mo for ever, and I strove 
to forget her — but in vain. Years passed, and 
my hair began to turn gray ; but still I w'as a 
poor man, and unable to leave India. Two years 
ago, my brother died, leaving me more thousands 
than I have any use for, and here I am.* 

‘Yes, hero you are — there’s no doubt about 
that. But in what way does that fact connect 
itself with Miss Latimer T 

‘ Lucilla is still unmarried,’ answered the 
Colonel in a low voice. 

‘What of that?* 

‘Don*t you think it just possible, Tom, that she 
may remember me as 1 remember her?’ He 
spolce in a nervous, hesitating way. ‘After all, 
neither of us is so very old. Would it he so very 
absurd, then, if— if, in short, we were to marry 
and try to moke each other happy, while there is 
a little time left us to do it in P 
For a few seconds the doctor did not answer. 
‘ poor friend ! ’ he began. 

The Colonel wriggled uneasily on his chair. 
‘And are you really credulous enough to 
imagine that this woman has remained unmarried 
because you and she loved each other — or fancied 
you loved each other — some twenty years ngoP 
‘Why not, Tom? The thought of her has 
always been dear to me. 1 have never cored for 
any one else.’ 

‘Could she say the same? — As it happens, I 
am not unacquainted with the history of the lady 
in question. In less than two years after you 
left England, she was engaged to old Purkiss the 
hanker. Purkiss, however, took it into his head 
to die about a week before the wedding-day.’ 

‘She was forced into the engagement by a 
^rannical father. It was he who separated her 
and me.* 

‘The tyrannical father had been dead six 


months when she became engaged to Purkiss. 
Tw'o yeans later, Miss liOtimcr obtained twelve 
hundred pounds damages in on action for breach 
of promise against a rich young booby of a 
country Scjuii-e.’ 

The Colonel’s chin drooped on his breast. ‘Can 
these things be true 7 * he asked sadly. 

‘ I have the new’spaper report of the action 
somewhere at home. 1 cut it out at the time, 
knowing there had been something between you 
and her. I’ll hunt it out, and bring it you 
to-raoiTow'.* 

The Colonel made a gesture of dissent, and 
turned away his face. 

‘Some of the letters hetw^*en her and young 
lilowhray w’ere read out in court,* continued the 
doctor cheerfully. ‘ Regular gushers, I can assure 
you.* 

Merrydew glanced sharply at his friend. The 
latter had shaded his face w'ith * one hand and 
appeared to be gazing intently into the fire. The 
little dfjctor got up very quietly and went and 
opened the window. While he was thus engaged, 
the Colonel, without turning his hcorl, put out 
his hand, grasped the miniature, drew it to him, 
and i)ut it back into the breast-pocket of his 
coat. 

‘ But Miss Latimer is still before the public,* 
wx'iit on the doctor os he resumed his seat; ‘not 
perhaps quite so youthful-looking as she once 
was, but doing lier best to make people believe 
so. She is a well-known character, I assure you, 
Colonel. She is known in these parts as “The 
Privateer.” * 

‘The Privateer!* exclaimed the Colonel with a 
start. * But why the Privataer ? * 

‘Because she cruises about from one water- 
ing-place to another, in the hope of being able 
to capture a rich husband. At present, she 
is ill Brighton, having lately returned from 
Scai’borongh or Harrogate. A month hence she 
will Hit to Eastbourne or Torquay. In the season, 
she pays a flying visit to Dieppe or Trouville. 
She is equally well known in a dozen diiferent 
places.* • 

The Colonel could not repress a low groan. 
‘ Merrytlew, this is terrible !* he murmured. 

The doctor rose, and going behind his friend’s 
chair, he placed a hand on each of his shoulders. 
‘And shall you, my dear old friend,* he said* 
‘become the prey of this piratical craft? Shall 
yon, at your time of life, after having escaped a 
thousand perils by land and sea, strike your flag 
ignomiiiiously to this Red Rover of the deep? 
Never — never, if aught lies in Tom Merrydew’s 
power to prevent it ! * 

The Colonel rose and turned and grasped the 
little doctor’s hand. ‘ You are right, Merrydew. 
I have been a fool. I can see it now. The dreamf 
of a lifetime has vanished ; but that matters little 
so long as my eyes have been opened to the 
truth.* 

The doctor looked at his watch, ‘ Later than. 
I thought,* he said. ‘My brougham will be at 
the door in five minutes. You shall come for a 
drive with me w'hile I go my rounds.* 

‘ But this confoundea east wind * — ' * 

‘East wind, indeed! It’s due sou’-west, and 
comes in puffs as soft and balmy as a maiden’a 
breath.— Away with you! I’ll give you five 
minutes to get ready in.* 
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The Colonel cast a longing glance at the fur 
pelisse, hut went without niiotlier word. He 
looked some years older than lie had looked a 
I quarter of an hour .previously. 

I must break him off these milksop ways,* 

remarked Merrydew to himself, as he gazed n^tcr 
his friend. ‘But the first thing is to guard 
against his capture by the Privateer.* With that, 
he stepped out through the open window on to 
the sunlit balcony. 

Dr Merrydew had not been more than two 
minutes in the balcony, when Miss Chester 
entered the room, followed by a tall, fair, plea- 
sant-looking young man — the Mr Horace Gray 
of whom Marian had spoken to her uncle. 

‘ Dr Merrydew in the balcony, and uncle not 
here,* said Marian. ‘ Perhaps they are going out 
together. I wanted Uncle Charles to go out 
with us.’ 

‘Two’s company — three’s none. Your Uncle 
Charles is a sensible man.’ 

‘ But I wanted liiin to see as miic'b of you ns 
possible while you are here. He likes you 
ali*eady, I think ; but 1 want him to like you still 
more.* 

‘ 1 will do my best to cultivate him over the 
dinner-table. He ’s a spleudid fellow and no ' 
mishiko.* 

‘ To look at him, who would think he had been 
in BO many battles ! ’ 

‘ Hush — here he is.* 

‘ Uncle, you have met Mr Gray before,’ said j 
Marian os the Colonel entered the room dressed 
for going out. 

‘ And am very glad to meet him again,’ was the I 
reply, as be, shook hands cordially with the j’^ouiig 
man. ‘ This young conspirator says that she I 
means to make me your uncle as well as her 
own, before long.’ 

* Oh, Uncle Charles ! * exclaimed Marian wdlh ■ 
a sudden blush. 

‘It is the dearest wish of my heart that she 
should do to, sir,* responded j^oung Gray. 

At this juncture they heanl tlie now familiar ; 
loud double knock. | 

‘ Another telegram from mamma,* said Marian 
witli a look of annoyance. I 

‘That woman will drive me back to India,’ 
muttered the Colonel under his breath. 

Juxon brought in a telegram on a salver, and 
presented it to Miss Chester. Marian tore open 
the envelope and read the message. As she diil 
so her cliceKs grew pale, and she could not repress 
a little cry of dismay. 

‘No bad news, eh, my dear?* said the Colonel 
anxiously. ‘Your mamma has not telegraphed 
that she’s coining down liere 1 * 

‘ Far, far worse than that. Uncle Charles, Sir 
Hugh Prendergast is coming down by the next | 
train to propose to me ; and mamma says that on ! 
no account must I refuse hira.*^ | 

‘ But this is monstrous. You can’t engage 
yourself to two men at one time. We *11 soon I 
aend Sir Hugh packing again, never fear.’ | 

‘ You don’t know mamma os well as I do. Her 
orders must be obeyed. Ob, Uncle Charles, what ' 
fihaUIdoV I 

‘ Do ? Wliy, dry those pretty eyes, and be oflf . 
with your Bwectheai*t, and enjoy yourselves while | 
you can. l^eiive mo to deal with the baronet and i 
mamma. I’m not afraid of either of them, or 


of both of them put together. So now run off — 
not another word.’ 

Nothing loath were the young folk to do as 
they were bidden. As soon as they were gone, 
Merrydew, who had been watcliing the scene 
from the balcony, stepped into the room. ‘ This 
comes of letting your sister-in-law know that you 
have made her daughter your heiress,* he said 
drily. ^ ‘ That young spark is not good enough for 
a son-in-law now. Her daughter must wed a 
baronet. Evidentl^^ Mrs Chester is a very clever 
woman.* 

‘ Heaven preserve me from being clever in the 
same way ! * 

‘ Wliat do you mean to do in the affair % * 

* Seeing that Mr.s Chester has favoured me with 
so many telegrams of late, I propose to favour her 
with one in ivturn.’ I 

At a side-table were writing materials, and 
among other tilings some blank telegram forms. 
The Colonel seated himself at the table and pro- 
ceeded to fill up one of the forms. When he had 
completed it, he read it aloud to his friend : 

‘“From Charles Crampton to Mrs Chester. — 
Should any unnecessary obstacles be placed in the 
way of your danghter’.s marriage with Mr Gruy, I 
shall at once alter my will, and make Mr Gray 
my heir-at-law.” 

‘ There ! I think that wdll have the effect of 
putting matters to rights,* said the Colonel grimly, 
j as he put the telegram into an envelope. 

I ‘ By J ove, Crampton,* said the doctor admiringly, 

‘if you only acted in all the affairs of life with 
I the decision and common-sense you have brouglit 
to bear in this, you ’ 

I ‘Gently, Tom— gently,* said the Colonel with 
j a deprecatory liftihg of one hand. ‘ We can 
I generally see clearly enough how to act for 
others, while often missing the right road for 
oursidves.* 

Juxon came in, in answer to the bell, and his 
master handed him the telegram for immediate 
j despatch. But at this instant there came an inter- 
I ruption in the form of a long-drawn fashionable 
rat-tat at the front-door. 

The little doctor skipped lightly to the window 
and peeped out ‘ Miss Latimer, as I live ! ’ he 
exclaimed. ‘I thought she would not be long 
before she hunted you up.’ 

The Colonel seemed to collapse in a moment. 

‘ What shall I do 1 * he asked, in tlic tone of a 
frightened school -girl. — ‘Say — say I’m ill — say 
I’m dying — say I’m dead I’ Was this the man 
who had won the Victoria Cross at the bayonet’s 
point ? 

‘ No, no ; tliat wdll never do,* answered Merry- 
dew wdth a twinkle in bis eye. ‘We had better 
I fight it out once and for all. Go into your 
dressing-room, and w'ait there till I fetch you, 
and leave nie to meet the first charge of the 
enemy.’ — Then to Juxon : ‘Show the ladjr up.’ 

The Colonel needed no second intimation ; and 
as he went out by one door, Juxon left the room 
by the other. The doctor remained buried in 
thought. 

A minute later, Juxon flung open the door and 
announced : ‘ Miss Tiatimer and Mrs Candy.’ 

‘Steady. Fix bayonets,* said the doctor to 
himself. 

Miss Latimer advanced into the room with the 
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same mincing and affected gait that had character- 
ised her when an over-conscious girl of eighteen. 
She was toll and thin — very thin, althoiigli art 
had done its best to transform certain angularities 
of figure into smoothly rounded outlines. She 
had sharply defined aquiline features, and light 
auburn hair, which she wore in a mass of short 
curls behind her ears. She was quite aware that 
curls ore not generally worn nowadays ; but 
as hers were all her own and curled naturally, 
she had never found in her heart to sacrifice them. 
Besides, who could be sure tliat next season curls 
might not be all the mode? — for so doth the 
whirligig of time bring about its revenges. Conse- 
quently slie lived in hope. She was not so blind 
to her own deficiencies ns not to be aware that 
ber eyes were somewhat lacking in hrilliance — 
that their iinrimil expressi<»n was slightly glassy, 
not to say lishlike — but this defect slie did her 
bc'st to remedy by darkening both her eyebrows 
and eyelids. Ifer complexion, taking her yeai’S 
into account, looked remarkably fresh and well 
preserved. She had large. white, teeth, which she 
was very fond of <lisplaying, and a slender shapely 
liand, of which she was still more vain. 

Slie came forward with rustling skirts and 
a comprehensive smile, and put out her hand. 
‘Anywhere — anywhere, dear Charles, 1 should 
have known you again in a nK)m(5nt,* she ex- 
claimed with eU'usion. ‘Time has dealt kindly 
with you. You are scarcely a bit changed.’ 

‘I’ardon me, madam,’ said the little doctor 
blandly; ‘but you seem to be labouring under a 
slight misap])rehenftion. You arc not addressing 
Colonel Crumpton, but his friend, T)r Merrydew.’ 

For a moment she was disconcerted, but only 
for n moineiit. Dangling in front of her was a 
gold-rimmc;d double eyeglass. This she now 
lifted up daintily betw'een her thumb and fore- 
finger, and jjcrclied it on the thin ii<]ge of her 
aquiline no&e. ‘ Of course — of course ; I now see 
my error,’ she said as she stared tlic doctor calmly 
in the face. ‘But my eyes were suffused with 
tears, and my heart w^as brimming with emotion, 
and at such times you know how easily one is 
misled.’ 

liliss Latimer had been followed into the room 
by an elderly gray-haired lady, somewhat eccen- 
trically attired. This person now called attention 
to herself by a little cough. Miss Latimer turned. 
‘ This is my aunt, Mrs Candy,’ she said to 
Merrydew. ‘A good creature, but as deaf as a 
post. It is not necessary to take any notice of 
her.* 

Dr Merrydew bowed ; Mrs Candy bobbed a 
little courtesy, and then went and sat down near 
one of the windows, and producing some wool- 
work and ivory needles from her reticule, took no 
further notice of anything that was going on 
around her. 

* I am afraid, Dr Merrydew, from vour presence 
here, I must conclude that our dear Colonel is ill ? ’ 

‘Very ill indeed, madam. He has come back 
to his native country a mere wreck.’ 

* Can it indeed be so ? Then my presentiments 
have come true — they nearly always do. I said 
to myself, he is ill, perhaps" dying. Considering 
the bond that unites us — the bund of an affection 
that has never been i-uptured for twenty years — 
it is mjr duty to go to him ; it is my place to 
nurse him. Let a censorious world say what it 


will, the double call of dutv and affection shall 
be obeyed. Behold me, then, Dr MeriyJew, 
accompanied by my aunt ! ’ 

‘Your feelings do you credit, I’m sure. Miss 
Latimer,* said tlie doctor drily ; ‘ but the fact is, 
Colonel Crampton has got his niece. Miss Chester, 
specially down here to attend lo him and to dook 
after his little comforts. Ho is well cared for, 1 
con assure you.’ 

‘ Miss Chester indeed ! * exclaimed the fair 
Lucilla with a sniff of scorn. ‘I saw her out 
ruling yesterday. What can an ignorant young 
tiling like her know about nui-siim an invalid 1 
No ; 1 have bad experience. 1 will be his nurse, 
AVliat more holy duty could a woman wdsh for? 
Night and day I will watch by his side. Never 
will I desert liim ! ’ 

‘Confound ilie woman! She will stick like a 
l(‘ech,’ mutt(‘r(‘d the doctor to himself. ‘ 1 must 
cliange my tactics.* 

The ‘woman’ was quietly taking off her bonnet 
and gloves. Merrytlew regardcil her with dismay, 

‘1 am dying to see my dear (.’harlcs. Will you 
not conduct me to him?’ she asked. 

‘You shall see liim almost at once, madam; 
hut there must be no sc'ene, no i*xciti*nu‘nt, or I 
won’t answer for the conse<pu*nces. Weak action 
of the heart and all that, you know.* 

‘ 1 will he very, very careful.’ 

Tlien the doctor left her and went into the 
dressing-room. 


HOUSES FOR THE POOR. 

IN TWO PABTS.— PABT I, 

A STBiKiNO pamphlet recently published, entitled 
TIig Bitter dry of Outcast London^ has served to 
draw public attention to the terrible sufferings 
endured by vast numbers of those who crowd our | 
mammoth city. Once more we see illustration 
of the old truism, tliat one half of the world 
knows notliing of liow the other lialf lives ; yet, 
that the luxurious, well-to-do lialf is by no means 
indifferent to the woes of the less favoured portion 
of its fellow-citizens, is fully shown by the inte- 
rest evoked whenever those woes are brought 
prominently forward, as in the present instance. 

Many forms of suffering are dwelt upon in the 
Bitter Cry, but our intention is to deal with one 
only — the want of anything like proper house- 
room for the poor ; and it need hanfly ho said 
that the difficulties in the way of meeting this 
grave and pressing question ai’c so great os to 
call for much more than a mere passing interest. 
Our subject, fur from being simple and iinin- 
volved, embraces so large a number of differing 
interests and considerations, that the starting-point 
is anything but clear ; nor do we believe that 
anything short of a radical change in not a few 
(»f our present ways and habits, can avail for a i 
permanent solution of this knotty problem. 

That the house-accommodation for our poor is 
alike had and inadequate, is admitted by all, and 
may be token as an acknowledged fact. In a 
general way, this has for long been known ; and 
for some time jiust, there has been a growing con- 
viction in the public mind that a remedy must 
be sought and found ; and we trust that future 
events will show that it only needed some such 
vigorous statement as the Bitter Cry to incite the 
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public to more active measures. With pity akin | 
to contempt, many of us have spoken of the ; 
Irishman, content to go on living in his tumble- 
down smoky hut, without effort to better himself j 
and his surroundings ; and yet it is a very open 
question whether his condition may not be far 
superior to that of thousands of dwellers in our 
two capitals, London and Edinburgh, justly cele- 
brated, indeed, for trade, wealth, and beauty, and 
yet having such a dai’k side of oppression, cruelty, 
and Buffenng as may well make us pause and 
consider, before the evil disease shall haA^e taken 
such hold as to be beyond cure. 

In dealing with this subject, we puipose taking 
these two capitals, for convenience’ sake, and as 
exhibiting a fuller development of the evils 
which in lesser degree are to be found in t<^»wns 
of smaller compass. The author of the Bitter 
Cry takes the worst piu‘ts of London for his 
theme, and it needs persoiiial experience to fully 
understand the awfulness of the unexaggerated 
picture painted. Alua ! it is by no means the 
worst districts only that have come to the pre- 
sent state of over-crowding. Take, for iushiiice, 
a case well known to us, the scene of Avhich lies 
in what is certainly not reckoned a bad quarter. 
The family, when first brought under our notice, 
consisted of father, mother, girl of sixteen, boy 
of fifteen, and live young children, in addition 
to two ‘ illegitimates,’ born on the premises and 
ado]»ted into tbe family. In order to lielp towards 
finding food for so many, hvo young-men lodgers 
Avere received ; and the Avliole tribe occu]»icd two 
rooms over a stable. Four of tbe cbil«lreii slept 
in a row, at tlie fo(»t of the mother’s bed, b(*ing 
dislodged for one night only, on the JUTiA^al of 
a tenth child. In another case, a father, mother, 
and eight children between the ages of three 
and eighteen, slept in a room so small that to , 
walk round the bed wiis an impossibility. Yet 
here all the eight children hud been born ; and the 
family continued to herd together thus for many 
years, till, fortunately, the house Avas condemned 
as unfit for habihitioii ; aii<l then the one Led Avas ' 
seized by the landlord, in lieu of fifty-two Aveeks’ j 
rent ! | 

Again, take an E<1 inburgh case, wdiere a family , 
of twelve were found huddled togetlier in a small ^ 
room with a liny i-ecess — in Avhich one room they 
all ate, drank, cooked, Avashed, and slept. | 

Need it be said that, under such circumstances, 
decency becomes not only a forgotten fact, but , 
often a forgotten Ai'ord 1 The results of such a • 
way of liAung ore so shocking that to attempt 
■description is neither possible nor permissible, j 
Indeed, in Avriting on such a subject, it is but 
the outside, and cousec[iiently lesser cauIs that ; 
may be mentioned ; the dark abyss beyond is : 
so unspeakably dark, that no hand may venture I 
to draw aside the veil that hides its existence 
, from public view. Still, an effort of imagination 1 
may supply some slight idea of the future ofi 
children brought up in sucli an atmosphere, AAdio j 
in their turn becoming fathers and mothers, 
pass on to the next genei'ation exaggerated forms 
of their oAVu eAul up-bringing. Indeed, it is a 
mystery to us that any turn out avcU ; oud we 
A'cntui'e to say that wterc this is the case, it is, 
as a rule, the result of external counteracting 
influences, religious or philanthropic. At the . 
same time, amongst the class a grade above the . 


lowest, the brave efforts made by some parents 
to keep respectable, and to bring the boys and 
gilds up to habits of decency and self-respect, 
are beyond all praise. A poor friend of ours is 
bringing up her family of nine children in very 
limited house-accommodation, to ways as nice 
and particular as heart could desire. But to 
accomplish tliis within the norroAV limits of a 
couple of small rooms, a large amount of care 
Olid Avatching is necessary, and this involves so 
much trouble and anxiety, that such cases are 
unhappily rare. 

But it may be objected tliat over-crowding 
to tbe extent Ave hii\'e named must surely be 
exceptional. As a fact, such instances as we 
have named could be multiplied hundreds, even 
thousands of times in even the suburbs of 
London ; and there is a lower depth still, compared 
with Avhich the wretched rooms avc have described 
are almost palatial in their accommodation. For 
tliose who descend to the common lodging-houses, 
Avhere fifty or sixty — or more — persons of all ages 
and both sexes find a roof over their heads, there 
is indeed sucli degradation and misery, that once 
more our pen refuses to paint the terrible 
jjictui'e. 

But not only are the houses of the poor thus 
OA»^er-croAvded ; as a rule, the state of repair, or 
rather non-repair, in Avhiidi they are kept is such 
as to be equally incredible to those who have 
not had personal experience of how little it is 
possible to expend upon house-property. We 
ourselves have seen many houses in different 
pju’ts of London without the slightest trace of 
paper on the Avails, wliere the phister has dropped 
away from the woodwork, and wliere holes in 
roof and ceiling allow the rain to pour in 
unchecked. Windows Avith more brown paper 
or rags than gloss ore by no moans exceptional ; 
Avliilst smoky chimneys ai’e quite the fashion. 
Ill many quarters, too, there is absolutely nothing 
in the Avay of proper arrangements for the removal 
of refuse ; and consequently may be found under 
the bed or beliind the door an accumulation of 
filth, ashes, &c., causing an odour well-nigh 
intolerable to the uninitiated. Wc believe that the 
case of an eighteen-year occupier of a room on 
Avhich not a shilling had been spent during his 
tenancy, is anything but a solitaiy one ; indeed, 
the sight of repairs or improvements is so rare, 
that we well remember pulling up in surprise, 
on entering a small house in a London suburb, 
at the astonishing rcA'clation of a new paper on 
the Av^alls. 

‘ Yes,’ said our hostess, ‘ I don’t wonder you ’re 
surprised. Every one is, as comes to the nouse. 
You see, my husband ’s been brought up tidy, and 
he couldn’t ahear the dirt, so he bought some bits 
of paper cheap, and wc hung them up between 
us.’ 

‘And will your landlord allow you anything 
for it?’ 

‘Isot be ; he’d only say : “More fool you, for 
doing it” ’ 

A few yards farther down the street, we came 
upon the case of a respectable old man lying 
dangerously ill with inflammation of the lungs. A 
staircase, steep os a ladder and guiltless alike of 
paint or hand-rail, led straight into a small garret- 
like room, hare of all furniture but a poor 
comfoitless bed, on which lay our unfortunate 


CHEER. 

E fitieiit, ^fusping for breath, and elnvering in the j dam] 
itter cold of a ehtirp Dccciiiber frost. | throi 

Pointing to the lireiducc, we infxuircd why it the 1 
W’os empty. * six i 

‘Oh,* answered the wife, in the most nonchalant, pouii 
matter-of-fact tone, ‘it *8 no good lighting a fire Ai 
when the wind sits this way.* reaac 

‘But why?* rooiij 

‘ If you look up, you *11 see.* pays 

We did look up, and found a fine view of the that 
open aky, the chimney not being a foot higher ‘ast 
than the roof. 

‘But surely the chimney was ncjt built ao?* that 
•wc remaiked. appa 

‘ Dear no ; it usen’t to ainoke, only a little ; teinj 
but they had a chimney on fire next door, and in payi 
putting it out, they broke ours like this.’ to 1 

Again we were simple enough to suggest appeal for 
to the landlord ; hut a scornful laugh was the degr 
response, accompanied by the significant remark : wou] 
‘All he says is: “You can go, if 3^011 don’t like woii< 
iL”’ of in 

Significant, indeed, Wiis the statement ; for it high 
is just the dilficulty of going, and of getting other tiny 
accommodation, that gives the poor man’s landlord woe 
the power to refuse to listen to the most just to m 
complaints or demands ; and if by chance the A< 
complaint is listened to, and the most necessary vast 
repairs set on foot, the unfortunate tenant is takei 
almr)st certain to be visited by an a<ldition to his pox, 
rent, on the ground of expense incurred. To dens 
show to w'hat an extent this may he and is carried way 
on, we cannot do better .than quote from the so s' 
Bittor Cry. Touching this question of rei»airs, the closi 
writer says : ‘ If by any cliaiice a reluctant land- men 
lord can be induced to execute or pay for some long- puui 
needed repairs, they become the occasion for new reim 
exactions. Going through these rooms, we come F< 
to one in which a hole as big os a man’s head neig 
has been roughly covered ; and how ? A piece of abor 
board from an old soup-box has been fixed over side] 
the opening by one nail, and to the tenant has as sj 

been given a yard and a half of paper with which 

to cover it; and for this expenditure — perhaps 
fourpence at the outside — tliivepence a week has 
been put upon the rent ! If this is enough to To i 
arouse our indignation, what must be thought not 
of tlie following ^ Two old peojde have lived in and 
one room for fourteen years, during which time fesli 
it has only once been partially cleaned. The land- a we 
lord has undertaken tliat it shall be done shortly, it is 
and for the post tliree months has been taking six- Men 
pence a week extra for rent for what he is thus hack 
going to do ! * and 

And yet, so scanty is the poor man’s accom- carr^ 
modation, that he is obliged to put up with treat- coun 
ment such os this, if he would keep a roof over ascri 
his head ; and it is this, too, which enables a land- attac 
lord to demand what may truly be called a ‘fancy due 
price.* Of the cases already mentioned, the rents the 
varied from four shillings and sixiieiice to six augl 
sliilliiigs and sixpence per week for one or two Mve 
rooms ; whilst two cases under our prostmt notice ^Ivc 
may serve to illustrate the position in this respect insUi 
of the decent, hoi'd-working poor who have man- with 
aged to keep above the lowest levcd. The fir.st and 
is the case of a family of six — father, mother, thi*ee neig] 
grown-up children, and a ho\" oi‘ lourtuen. The ably 
only one in regular work eaj'ns ten sliilliiigs per It is 
week, finding nerself in everything ; but they radi* 
consider themselves fortunate in getting a | of 01 


damp underground kitchen — with a right of way 
through for other lodgers — a draughty room on 
the first floor, and a tiny, sky-lighted attic, for 
six shillings and sixpence per week, or sixteen 
pounds eighteen shillings per annum. 

Another is the case of a laundress, who by 
reason of her work is obliged to indulge in four 
rooms, of which one only is lai^e. For this, she 
pays thirteen shillings per week, and considers 
that she is standing at anything hut a high rent ; 
‘ as times go,’ she adds with a sigh. 

Now, in the face of such rents, is it wonderful 
that the poor sub-let and take in lodgers to the 
appalling extent they do ? Of course, it is a great 
temptation tOy say, a poor man out of work, 
paying four shillings and sixpence for a room, 
to let the privilege of sleeping under the bed 
for two sliilliiigs. And 3'et, anything more 
degrading and demoralising for all parties it 
would be hard to imagine. Nor is it to he 
wondered at that under such inlliieuccs the rate 
of infant moi‘talit3^ amongst the poor is frightfully 
high ; and though one is often thankful to see the 
tiny sulferers released, tlie amount of agony and 
woe endured by such helpless victhus is enough 
to melt the stoniest heart. 

Again, as a result of over-crowding comes a 
vast amount of preventable disease ; and nature 
. takes her revenge in outbreaks of chfdera, small- 
pox, or fever, whicli, beginning in the pestilential 
dens of neglected outcast poverty, soon finds its 
way upwards, and emphasises the lesson we are 
so slow to l(‘aru — that the human family is so 
closely bound together, that not the humblest 
member may be neglected without a result of 
punishment for those who exclaim in angry 
remonstrance : ‘ Am 1 my brotlier*s keeper ? * 

For our own sfikes, then, os well os for our poor 
neighbours*, it behoves us to see to it that such 
abominations as the over-crowding we have con- 
sidered sliall be BW(q>t off the face of the earth 
as speedily and thoroughly as possible. 

CHEER. 

To move through life with a cheerful bearing does 
not present itself to our minds suificieutly often 
and clearly in the light of a duty'. At tiinea of 
festivity, at the inroiuiiig of the New Year, at 
a wedding, at a birthday feast, it is true we feel 
it is our duty to take a happy face among oiir 
Mends, or else to stay away ; but when we fall 
hack on the lower level of tlie ordinary week-day 
and work-day, we take no shame to ourselves for 
carrying about with us a brow of gloom or a 
countenance of discontent. We ai*e too apt to 
ascribe to our innate teiiiixiramants tlie pitiise 
attaching to a blithe compoi’tmeut, and the blame 
due to a sad demeanour. But indeed, save in 
the hour of bereavement or of humiliation, when 
aught but a sad aspect would appear to bespeak 
frivolity, we are all capable of so schooling our- 
selves that our presence shall he gladdening 
instead of saddening, and our arrival shall bring 
with it a sense of comfort, and not of depre.ssion ; 
and undoubtedly it is a part of our duty to our 
neighbour, and one that will react most favour- 
ably on our own happiness, so to bear ourselves. 
It is recorded of John Keats Uiat his face was so 
radiant with brightness that it bore the expression 
of one who has just looked on some glorious sight ; 
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and it is related of Hfinry Lord Holland that he 
came down to breakfast with the air of a man 
who has just met with some signal good fortune. 
Such men commimicute happiness and rebuke 
ditjectiou as a sunny spring morning docs, and 
stand to us for an ensample of how to take life. 
For those wlio have eyes to see, there is always 
some glorious sight to look on, and to fill tne 
gaze with radiance ; for those who have the heart 
to feel it, every morning that brings with it the 
ower to rise from sleep and descend to breakfast, 
rings a signal good fortune. To meet the 

morning 'with a dark face is an affront to the 
sun ; and to mope for one’s own sorrows in the 
resence of nnothei*’s mirth is unquestionably as 
ad in taste as to give the rein to hilarity in the 
presence of another’s grief ; ycjt the latter sin 
against good nmniicrs is one we wouLl not lightly 
allow ourselves to be charged with. 

Cheer and mirth are by no means sjTionymous. 
They are as diflFerent as a smile and a laugh. The 
latter may often be ill-timed ; the former can 
hardly ever be so. AVe may bring a smile of 
comfort to the mourner by the bed of dcatli, 
where a laugh would be sacrilege and desecration ; 
for smiles and tears are no enemies, and no 
strangers. And so with cheer. Where mirth 
would be resented, cheer is welcomed. A man 
of an evil habit of life may be a loud and 
frequent laugher, but he will rarely bring with 
him an atmosphere of chccr. The stern Chris- 
tian moralist, who was also the greatest poet of 
the middle ages, felt that to live sunken in gloom 
of spirit was not only to make miserable this 
life, but to com punish ment in the next ; for, 
when picturing the various sufferings imposed 
upon the lost souls for the various sins committed 
during life, he describes those ‘who in the sweet 
air that is cheered by the sun had lived sullenly,’ 
09 condemned to abide infixed in a pool of slime, 
accusing tliemselves, too late, of liaving always 
carried within their own heaits the sluggish 
smoke that dazkcncd their days. 

In liomely language, ‘to make the best of 
things,’ or ’‘to look on the bright side,* is the 
habit of life that we approve in others ; and the 
approval we give those who act in that temper 
implies our belief that the opposite mood is 
culpable. It lias been said that the best of life 
is conversation ; and to conversation, society is 
requisite. Certainly, therefore, it is much to our 
advantage to cultivate that side of our character 
which will make our company desirable ; and 
we may rest assured that no brilliance of speech, 
no attractiveness of manner, no rare attainments 
or acquisitions that we may possess, will render 
our society so w^elconie and so oeloved as a chceiy 
temper. Pride itself might well come to our aid, 
and bid us keep a countenance of cheer ; for 
what is a dejected bearing but a confession that 
we have not been able to hold our own in the 
battle of life — that we have 'been worsted, and 
that no efforts we can make are sufficient to 
restore to us that which Ave have lost, or can 
' satisfy those desires which we have nourished? 
I'^iiis is an avowal which we should be ashamed 
to make in words. Why, then, should we publish 
it in our demeanour? The self-reliant man, the 
man who is able to help himself and othGi*s, and 
is conscious of brave effort and high endeavour, 
will, despite reverses, have the spirit and the 


fortitude to comport himself cheerily among his 
fellow-men ; ana will find that this very cheer 
is a key to open to him men’s hearts and homes 
at once — is a magic power that finds him a chair 
at every table and a place by every hearbhside. 
He will find this ) and he will recomiise that it 
is Cheer that he himself seeks in tlie intimacy 
and converse of friends — Cheer that he seeks in 
his favourite pleasures — Cheer that is offered to 
him by the lessons of religion ; that it is this 
that makes the live and rippling brook the darling 
of the glooming woodlana — it is this that makes 
the glowworm the darling of the moonless August 
night — it is this that makes the robin the darling 
of the silent winter morning, wdien the trees are 
leafless, and the snow is abroad, and no other bird 
has heart to sing. 


SING, LITTLE BIRD. 

A OnillSTMAS CAROL. 

Sing, little birti, on the shivering ^ ongh, 

A grateful hymn to this dawn of love ! 

The voice of discord is silenced now, 

And hosts of angels adore above ; 

All earth rejoices this rapturous morn : 

0 sing, little llobiii, for Christ is born 1 

Sing, little bird, that immortal song 
The shepherds sang in the days of old. 

When watchful angels, a glittering throng, 

The strain first wakened on lyres of gold I 
Our feeble voices wo dare to raise ; 

So sing, little liobin, thf/ song of praise ! 

Sing, little bird, of that Father dear, 

AVhose loving eye ‘ marks tire sparrow’s fall 
The faintest vrhisper Ilis heart can hear, 

Ills tender mercy enfoldeth all ! 

We feel Ilis presence this happy day ; 

So sing, little liobin, thy sweetest lay 1 

Sing, little bird, of the wondrous bliss 

That til rilled through Mary, the Virgin mild. 
When her lips first printed a mother's kiss 
On the sacred brow of her heavenly child I 
While choirs of angels rejoice above, 

0 sing, little bird, of that mother's love ! 

Sing, little bird, Avhilo their white wings shine, 

Of that burning ra]>ture, that deep delight 
Which bnrst on her soul when His smile divine 
Klashcil on the gloom like a meteor bright ; 

And sing, little bird, of the trembling form 
Which the tender glow of her breast made warm. 

Sing, little bird, of tbe dawning gray ; 

Of the shout of triumph that rent the skies ; 

Of the humble straw where the Saviour lay. 

With the light of heaven in His holy eyes ; 

And sing, little bird, of the peace that stole, 

Like a seraph's breath, o'er the sinner's soul I 

Sing, little bini, for He lores to hear 
The simple strain that the lowly sings — 

Such loving praise to His heart is dear ; 

So shake the sleet from thy dusky wings. 

Let rajiture glow in thy crimson breast, 

For the songs of the humble He loves the best I 

Fammit Forrxstcb. 
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HOUSES FOR THE POOR 

IN TWO PAHTS. — TAUT IT. 

We have already drawn the attention of our 
readers to the suflerin^s of thou.sands of our 
fellow-creatures, especially with reference to the 
over-crowding so terribly prevalent in our cities 
and largo towns ; and we now propose dis- 
cussing some remedies for this state of things, 
a state so deplorable as to demand the serious 
attention of all thoughtful minds. 

There are indeed some writers and speakers 
who wouhl have us believe that it is worse than 
hopeless to atteunpt reformation. Things are so 
bad, say they, that interference will only make 
them worse. If better houses are built, and any 
portion of the present disgraceful nests of infamy 
removed, it will only tend towards driving the 
poor into still clascr quarters ; the already crowded 
‘rookeries* will become still fuller, and so the 
evil will be increased rather than diminished. 
The fallacy of all such argument lies in the w’ay 
in which the ‘ poor * are spoken of as a body, all 
grades classed together indiscriminately, and con- 
sequently treated without regard to the infinite 
variety of their characters and circumstances. 
There is no worse issue of the over-crowding 
system than the inevitable close association it 
induces between the honest and dishonest ; nor 
is it to be wondered at tliat so many fall 
from their good estate to low and evil habits, 
when we remember that, as regards children, a 
boy of ten may get several shillings weekly by 
stealing, as against the earnings to be obtained 
at such work as match-box making, wliich is 
paid at the munificent rate of twopencc-forthing 
a gross I 

In the face of such facts, it needs but little 
imagination to picture how great must be the 
temptation to the under-paid worker to yield 
to the vices which procure comparative luxury ; 
and especially in times of sickness and scarcity 
of employment must it need a mighty effort to 
accept semi-starvation as the price of an honest life. 


Price \ ld . 


But it is not our intention to touch the wages- 
question, or to consider the many siilc-issues of 
the subject in hand ; our ol^ject is to advance 
certain plans, which, if properly carried out, 
would, we believe, do much towards providing 
such accommodation for the deserving poor as 
might give them a chance of holding on to 
respectability and decency. 

As to tlie criminal class, and the large number 
of those who may be described as hangers-on, 
of the good-for-nothing type, who have about 
equal objections to work honest and dishonest, 
we do hold it utopian in the extreme to plan 
conveniences and comforts for such ; though at 
the same time, by beginning at the right end, 
we may hope in time to work downwards in 
such a way as to check the growth of evil, and 
even to diminish the amount of vice and degra- 
dation which already exists. 

In setting to work to provide honses for the 
poor, two methods may be adopted ; first, making 
use of present accommodation ; and second, build- 
ing new and more suitable habitations ; and to 
carry out such sclieincs, public as well as private 
clTorts are absolutely imperative. 

We have already touched upon the present 
condition of the poor man’s house or room, with 
its ill repairs, want of ventilation, bad water- 
supply, and lack of proper sanitary arrangements. 
Yet tile owners of such property, as a rule, realise 
profits hard to obtain in other forms of invest- 
ment, and in spite of the misery of their wretched 
tenants, are allowed to continue their extortions 
unnoticed, or if noticed, unchecked. True, there 
is such an official as a sanitary inspector; but 
to judge by results, his existence is practically 
useless. At anyrate, the difficulties in the way of 
getting redress are so great, that in the course 
of our experience amongst the poor, we have 
never met with a case of appeal being made for 
decision on a sanitary question. Yct^ in hundreds 
of streets, courts, alleys, and wynds, house after 
house is so ill provided with air, lights and water, 
as to be positively unfit for human habitation. 
We remember meeting with an Edinburgh case 
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in wliinh a basement hovel had evidently been 
intended for a stable ; but not being sufficiently 
lighted and ventilated for the use of horses, it 
had been turned into a room, for the accommoda- 
tion of a human family ! 

Now, in the face of such possibilities of per- 
version, is it not preposterous to raise a cry 
against inspection, on the ground of * rights of 
property?’ Not, of course, that we advocate 
state interference when the interests of the indivi- 
dual do not affect the peace and well-being of 
society ; but where private interests differ from 
those of the community, a governiiieut can 
hardly be deemed wise and just which makes no 
effort to bring about mutual harmony. Surely if 
the man who sells adulterated food, and the milk- 
seller who risks spreading typhoid fever amongst 
his customers, arc liable to penalty, that landlord 
should be held still more responsible who, from 
ignorance or greed, lets dwellings utterly unfit for 
habitation. Certainly, os regards disease, we may 
safely say that, over-crowded, ill-ventilated habita- 
tions do far more towards the spread of pre- 
ventable evils than any amount of typhoid germs 
in milk or water, of which wo rightly hear so 
much. Let thci'c, then, bo a sufficient staff of 
officials of intelligence and sagacity appointed 
by Government, and entirely independent of local 
influence. Let tludr duties consist, solely, in 
reporting fully on the sanitary condition of pro- 
perty in their districts. Their visits of inspection 
may be made cither on demand, or, bettor still, 
at certain intervals, so arranged that landlord anil 
tenant shall be c<iually ignorant na to when a 
visit may be expected. By such an arrangement, I 
the tenant would be freed from fear of the land- 
lord’s vengeance, should he venture to complain ; 
and though, at first, there would probably be 
little use of the privilege, long years of neglect 
having dulled the poor man’s mind on sanitary 
matters, yet as time goes on, the leaven of know- 
ledge will spread, till there comes to be duo 
appreciation of freedom to make legitimate com- 
plaint. 

As a result of such inspection, wc may fairly 
expect to find suitable means adopted for ventila- 
tion, drainage, and a proper supply of water ; and 
in addition, regulations as to the number of 
inhabitants in each building should be established 
and strictly enforced. Any building condemned 
M unfit for habitation and incapable of permanent 
improvement should be at once destroyed ; a pro- 
vision intelligible enough to those wlio have seen 
the effects of ground-damp, where bad foundations 
give no possibility of avoiding wet and mildewed 
walls. So much can only be properly carried out 
under government direction. 

We now turn to the consideration of private 
fchemes for helping the poor to help them- 
selves, in a way which is impossible under 
existing circumstances. An authority on the 
subject, Miss Octavia Hill, has given her opinions 
clearly and decidedly in a series of papers, col- 
lected under the title of Homes of the London Poor^ 
a book which deserves universal consideration. In 
it may be found the practical working of a private 
scheme of benevolence infinitely higher than the 


ordinary run of alms-giving charity. Briefly 
put, her plan of work is to buy up existing 
buildings ; and it need scarcely be said that, as a 
first step, the houses have to be put into tenant- 
able repair ; to replace a water-butt, doing duty 
sometimes for three or four houses, with a proper 
water-supply ; to make glass take the place of 
window ornamentation of the browm-paper and 
dirty-rag order ; and to provide each house with 
its due complement of sanitary resources. These 
are some of the absolutely necessary preliminaries 
needful to the establishment of anything like 
proper relations between landlord and tenant. 

Over-crowding and sub-letting must be entirely 
abandoned, large families being urged to take 
a reasonable number of rooms, which they are 
allowed to have at lower rates. Passages and stair- 
cases ai*e to be white-washed and distempered, and 
with the yards, are placed under the landlady’s 
care, to keep clean and in good repair. She is 
also allowed to remonstrate wdth the lodgers, 
should they keep their rooms habitually dirty. 

As to repairs, an excellent plan is adoptcul, 
when practicable. A yearly sum is allowed for 
repairs for each house, and the siiridiis is devoted 
to such additional comforts as the tenants may 
desire. Economy and carefulness follow as natural 
results, where habits of idleness, dirt, and waste- 
fulness have not taken too strong a hold upon the 
life and cliaracter. But even when such habits 
[ have degraded a district to an extent incom- 
patible with the proper use of improved sur- 
I roundings, patient coiitinuunce in right-doing has 
availed to bring the roughest into subjection to 
the laws of clcaiiliness anil health. 

The class occu]»yiiig the quarters which have 
been thus treated is far below the mechanic, 
and consists of those who in ordinary talk would 
be rei'konod amongst the very poor ; yet we 
learn that, in the course of four years, only those 
unwilling to work have continued in really 
distressed cii'cumBtances ; and it must not be for- 
gotten, in talking of the poor, that amount of 
income is but a slight test of happiness and real 
comfort, A man earning, say, thirty sliillings a 
week may he far more comfortable than his 
neighbour of education and refinernent, whose 
hundred and fifty a year will provide so few 
of the things which his training and manner of 
life have made into necessities. One of the 
happiest men we ever knew was an omnibus 
conductor, working tliirtecn hours seven days 
a w’eek, for twenty-eight shillings, wliose wife 
described him as ‘So jolly, he has to sing out 
when his ’bus is empty.’ Not a few of Miss 
Hill’s tenants had, throngli misfortune, sunk 
below their original grade ; but simply by prov- 
ing their character, have been able to regain 
their former standing. Such coses are truly 
delightful, and in refreshing contrast to the 
enfeebling elfccts of indiscriminate temporary 
relief. 

But in order to carry out a scheme which will 
include intimate knowledge of the history and 
chaincter of tenants, intelligent personal super- 
vision is a necessity, and opens out a promising 
field for lady-workers. Calling for the rent each 
w’cek, by bringing into constant contact, gives 
many opportunities for kindly remaiics, wnicli 
often serve os the foundation for a very real 
friendship, beyond comparison superior to the 
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ordinary mn of district-visiting, which has such 
an unpleasant flavour of coal and soup tickets. 
Indeed, it is impossible to over-estimate the gc»od 
which may be wrought in the liearts of the 
poor by educated sympathy, given in the spirit 
of friendliness, not patronage. Nor -will the good 
results be all on one side, for, in addition to 
the blessing of kindness done, tliere arc lessons 
of patient endurance and of cheerful submission, 
which have a force powerful and iJeculiar when 
learned in the dwellings of the sons and daughtei-s 
of alilictioii. 

But, biken on a different ground, as a mere 
commercial speculation, we lind that providing 
decent houses for the poor is anything but a bad 
investment. Miss llill gives as the result of 
her first year and a half of 'work, a pr<dit of five 
per cent, on eight hundred and twenty-eiglit 
pounds borrowotl, in addition to forty-eight pounds 
of capital repaiil. The block of buildings, accom- 
modating about thirty families, was first put in a 
state of thorough rejiair, with a plentiful supply of 
water on each floor. The tenants agree to keep 
their rooms and th(iir sluu’e of staircase and passa-ge 
clean ; while the landlord undertakes tluf rci>airs 
which properly devolve upon him. Kents are 
paid with the utmost regularity, whilst a vacancy 
insures twenty or thirty applications. No case 
could show more strikingly that judicious outlay 
upon dwellings for the poor insures rcspectixhle 
tenants and good profits. 

But 'W'hilst heai'tily advocating the adaptation 
of all such houses as can by proper attention 
be made fit for habitation, thcro still remains 
the question as to what may be the best future 
methods for providing decent, comfortable houses 
for the poor. Many houses and blocks of houses 
will, under sanitary inspection, be condemned 
to destruction ; and to take their place, 'we know 
of no better plan tlian an extension of the system 
set on foot by our friend George IVabody. ^ Sites 
for building purposes are so ruinously high in 
London, and there arc so many thousands whose 
way of living compels them to remain as close 
os possible to its very heart, that it needs the 
gravest consideration to decide on the best way 
of making the most of every inch of CTound. 
Perhaps no better idea can be given of the way 
in which this is being done, than by quoting a 
few sentences from the prospectus of au Industrial 
Building Company, which has just been handed to 
us. ‘ The buildings,* wq ivad, ‘ at present erected 
and in course of erection by this Company com- 

S rise upwards of two thousand five hundred 
istinct houses, containing every necessary con- 
venience for separate use. Each group of dwell- 
ings comprises one or more blocks of buildings, 
of from five to seven stories, or flats ; upon each 
of which are two, four, or six distinct tenements, 
of three, four, five, or six rooms, a kitchen or 
Bculle^ being provided to each. All the rooms 
have meplaces, and are light and w'ell ventilated ; 
Uie living-room is provided with a kitchen-range, 
having an oven and boiler. There are cupboards 
in each tenement ; and the sculleries are sunplicd 
with a sepanite water-sunply, sink, coal-place — 
holding in most eases nearly half a ton of coals — 
copper, dust-shoot, &c.* 

^ Certain moderate conditions are affixed to 
tenancy in all such buildings as the one we 
take as a sample, including the right wliicli the 


Company reserves to enter by its agents or 
workmen, and Inspect the state of repair of 
every dwelling at all roasonablo hours of the 
day. But the most important regulation, to 
which wo would draw special attention, is the 
following : ‘ The tenancy to ho weekly, and rents 
arc to be paid, and kept paid, a week in ndvance. 
Uiider no circumstances whatever will payment 
bo allowed to full into arrear.* It is jutjt this 
one invariable rule which, to our thinking, is 
so invaluable to the poor man’s wiiUiire. It is 
this which enables the managers of ‘Buildings* to 
give their tenants far better accommodation than 
they can get elsewhere at tlu*, same terms. Know- 
ing that the rent is sure, they can reckon on no 
loss ; and not having any allow'ance to make on 
this score, are enabh'd to charge accordingly. 
]Miss Hill has ado])ted the same lino of action, 
and gives it ns her expt'-rieiice that the truest 
kindness to the poor man is to prevent the 
possibility of his acquiring n heavy debt for rent. 
For this reason, y(‘arly tenancy is, as a rule, a 
snare and delusion to the uneducated, and we 
have always found rates imd taxes a mystery to 
such, too deep for solution. One such case under 
notice now is a melancholy instance of the cviL 
For bettfu* would it have been for all parties if 
the rent had been so demanded each week, that 
it must have been forthcoming to save ejectment. 
As it is, the misery is being protracted, and utter 
ruin can hardly fail to be the issue. Week by 
week the debt increases ; and when a distress is 
})ut in by an indignant landlf>rd, even the loss 
of all working implements will not make good 
the amount owing. 

True, the forcing of payment sounds hard — to 
the unthinking, even cruel ; but wo fully indorse 
Miss Hill’s experience, that the punctual payment 
of rent is a vital point, because it strikes a blow 
at the credit system, so harmful in its effects ; and 
because the fact of a man’s being kept up to his 
duty, increases his self-respect, and makes him 
able to grasp the hope of doing better for himself 
and his family. It is not the least sad clieci of 
our present system that hy it a sort of mental 
and moral paralysis is iuduced ; and consequently 
the practical motto of the majority of our stunted 
over-crowded population is the old miserable 
staiidai’d of, ‘ Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow 
we die.* 

From this it follow^s that anything which helps 
the poor man to independence of thought and 
action, and which plants within his bosom the 
germ of hope and energy, is indeed a blessed 
stimulus in the right direction, which, allowed to 
take its own coui-se, will greatly tend to improve 
and elevate the working-classes. 

The remedies we propose, then, for our present 
wretched system of nouse-accommodation lor the 
poor, are : (1) Government inspection, properly 
and efficiently corriiid out, and including registra- 
tion of all lodging-houses. (2) Private benevolence 
or speculation applied to the improvement of 
existing houses. (3) The building by individuals, 
Companies, or government, of large dwellings, 
constructed so as to provide the necessary com- 
forts of civilised life. (4) The abolition of the 
present system of rent, and the substitution of 
an inviolable rule of ready-money payment. 

'That some such 'measures will speedily he 
cairied out, we have little doubt; and wc hope 
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the day is not fur distant when the working-man, 
however p(ior, will be able to take such pride 
in house and home, as to be unwilling to do any- 
thing by which he might risk their loss. 

THE ROSERY FOLK. 

CHAPTER XXV. — MARRYING AND GIVING IN 
MARRIAGE. 

*And would you say Yes, aunt dear, if he 
should ask Die T 

‘ Before I answer that question, Naomi, my dear, 
let me ask you one. Is this little heart still sore 
about Arthur Praylc ? * 

‘ Indeed, no, aunt,* cried the girl indignantly ; 
‘pray, don’t mention his name. I am angry 
with myself for ever thinking of him iw I did.* 

‘ Under those cireaiinKtanees, my dear, it may 
be OB well to ask you whether you would like to 
be marri(id.* 

‘Like to be married, aunt? — I — I — I think I 
should.* 

‘ When, then — when a man, who is perhaps 
rather too bluff and tradesman-like in his -wavs, 
but who loves very dearly, and is a thoroughly 
true honest gentleman at heart, should ask me to 
be his wife, I think 1 should any Yes.’ 

She was a good obedient girl, this Naomi, and 
most ready to obey her aunt and take her advice. 
So thoroughly did she act upon it, that the very 
next day, Siixby charged into the room where 
Aunt Sophia w'as writing a letter, caught her 
hands in liis and kissed them, crying in the most 
exultant manner : * She *s said it — she ’s said it ! * 

‘What! has she refused you, Saxby?* said 
Aunt Sophia quietly. 

‘ Refused me? No. Said Yes, my dear madam. 
I8n*t it wonderful ? * 

* ‘Well, 1 dou*t know,* replied Aunt Sophia, 
‘ Do you think so ? * 

‘ That I do,* Btiid Saxhy. ‘ Oh, I am proud, 
Miss Raleigh, 1 am indeed ; for though 1 ’m an 
awfully big man on 'Change — away from Capel 
Court and my office, no one knows better than 
1 do what a humbug I am.* 

* Don’t be a goose, Saxby,* said Aunt Sopbia 
severely. ‘ There ; you see you make use of such 
bad language that it is catching. Humbug, 
indeed ! Look here, don’t you say such nasty 
things again. If 1 had not known you to be a 
very good true gentleman at heoi’t, do you think 
I should have encouraged your attentions as I 
have? Don’t say any more. She’s a good girl, 
Saxby ; and I am very glad for both your sukes 
that it is to be a match.* 

‘ Oh, thank you ! * he exclaimed. 

‘But mind this, Saxby ; if ever you neglect or 
ill-use her * 

‘ If ever 1 neglect or ill-use her ! * cried Saxby. 

^ ‘Well, well, I know you will not And now, 
listen, Saxby. I mean to give Naomi for her 
dow^* 

‘Nothing at all, my dear madam,’ said the 
stockbroker, interrupting her. ‘I’ve plenty of 
money for both of us — neaps ; and as for yours,* 
he continued, with a merry twinkle in his eye, 
‘ keep it for making investments, so that we can 
have a few squabbles now and then about shares.* 

‘ Now,* said Aunt Sophia, ‘ I daresay it is very 


wicked ; but if I could see my dear Doctor Scales 
made as happy as Saxby, 1 should like it very 
much indeed. — What do you think, Kate ? Can I 
do anything about him and Lady Martlett ? * 

‘No, aunt; I think not,* replied Mrs Scarlett. 
‘And yet it seems to be a pity, fur I am sure 
they are very fond of each other.* 

‘It *8 their nasty unpleasant pride keeps them 
apart,* said Aunt Sophia. ‘Anna Martlett is as 
proud as Lucifer ; and Scales is as proud os — as — 
as the box.* For Aunt Sophia was at a loss for 
a simile, and this was the only word that sug- 
gested itself. 

‘ Let them alone,* returned Mrs Scarlett. 
* Matters may come right alter all.* 

‘But it’s so stupid of him,* cried Aunt Sophia. 
‘Hang the man! What does he want? She 
can’t help having a title and being rich. WJjy, 
she *8 dying for him.* 

‘But she sets a barrier between them, every 
time they meet,* said Mrs Scarlett. 

‘ Yes ; they ’re both eaten up with pride,’ ex- 
claimed Aunt Sophia. ‘ Oh, if I were Scales, I *d 
give her such a dose ! * 

‘ Would you, aunt?* 

‘ That 1 would. And if I were Anna Martlett, 
I *d box his ears till he went down on his knees 
and asked me to marry him.’ 

‘Begging your pardon, ma’am, you haven’t 
seen master about, luive you?* inquired John 
Monnick, 

‘ He went up to the house just now, Monnick.* 

* Because, if you please *ni, I *ve got him a 
splendid lot o* wums, and a box lull o’ gentles for 
the doctor.* 

‘Ugh! the nasty creatures 1* exclaimed Aunt 
Sophia, with a shudder. ‘ I hope they are not 
going fishing up by that weir.* 

‘They are, aunt" dear — for the barbel.* 

But they were not, for a messenger was already 
at tlie gate. 

Just then, James Scarlett and the doctor came 
along the path, laden with fishing-tackle, on their 
way to llic punt ; but they were stopped by 
Fanny, who came up with a letter in her liana, 
the poor girl looking very subdued and pale, and 
a great deal changed in manner since the events 
of a certain night — events that had, by Scailett’s 
ordera, been buried for ever. 

‘Lady Martlett’s groom with the dogcart, and 
a letter for Doctor Scales, sir.* 

‘ lla-ha-lia ! * cried the doctor, with a harsh 
scornful laugh, which told tales to tlie thoughtful, 
as Aunt Sophia and Mrs Scarlett came up. 
‘Here, Miss llaleigh, you see how I am getting 
on in my profession. Lady Martlett’s pet dog 
has a fit, and I am honoured by her instructions. 
Hert', : read the note, Scarlett.* 

* No, thanks ; it is addi*essed to you.* 

The doctor frovnied, and opened the letter os 
he stood with his rod resting in the hollow of his 
arm, and his friends watched the change in his 
countenance. ‘ Goodness gracious ! * he exclaimed, 
with quite a groan. ‘ Here, Miss Raleigh — read ! * 
He thrust the letter into her hand, dropped the 
rod, and sped swiftly to the house, taking off his 
white flannel jacket as he ran ; and a minute 
later they saw him in more professional guise 
beside the groom, who was urging the horse into 
a brisk canter as they passed along the lane 
beyond the meadow. 
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Meanwhile, Aunt Sophia had read the letter. | 
It was very brief, conhiining merely these words : | 
* I am very ill. I do not feel confidence in my . 
medical man. Pray, come and see me. — Anna 
Martlett.' 

‘ Had we not better go over at once 1 * said Mrs 
S(!.arlett eagerly ; and the tears rose in her eyes. 
— ‘You will come, aunti* 

‘Yes, of course, if it is necessary,* returned 
Aunt Sophia. ‘But had wu not better wait till 
the doctor returns ? * 

Kate Scarlett looked up at her husband, wdio 
nodded. ‘Yes,’ he said ; ‘I think aunt is right.* 

So they waited. 

CHAPTER XXVI.— HITa’O, AND . 

‘This doesn’t look professional,’ quoth the doctor 
to himself. — ‘Go a little more steadily, my man,* 
ho said aloud to the groom ; and consequently 
the horse was checked into a decent trot. For 
John Scales wanted to grow cfilni, and quiet down 
the feeling of agony that had come upon him. 

‘She may want all my help,’ he thought. 
‘Poor girl ! Bah ! Itiibbish ! A whlow of thirty. 
Gill indeed ! Well, 1 hope she ’s very bad. It 
will be a ]es.«;on to her — bring her to nor senses. 
What an idiot I am ! Here my hand ’s trembling, 
and I *m all in a nervous fret. J list as if it was 

some one very dear to me, when all the time 

When was your mistress taken ill, my man 'f* 

‘She’s kep* her room the last fortnight, sir — 
not her bed ; but she ’s seomt'd going oil like for 
months and months. Hasn’t been on a horstt for | 
a good half a year, sir, and hasn’t been at all the | 
lady she was.* ^ | 

I5y the time they reached the lodge-gates, which i 
W’ere thrown open by a woman on the watch for | 
the returning vehicle, the doctor assured himself > 
tliat he was perfectly calm and collecteil ; but 
all the same there was a strange gnawing at his | 
heart ; and he turned, pale at the sight of the | 
promptitude with which the gates were opened. 
It seemed as if matters were known to be serious. 
Til is did not tend to make liim cooler as they 
trotted along tlie beautiful avenue, and drew up 
at the great stone ste])s of the ancient ivy-growu 
mansion, with ita magnificent vie.w over a glorious 
sweep of park-land ; neither did the sight of a 

a uietdookiiig butler and foolman waiting to open 
1 C hall door lessen Scales* anxiety. His lips 
parted to q^ucsiion the butler ; but by an effort he } 
restrained himself, and followed him uij to a room j 
at the top of the broad old oaken staircase, before 
whose door a heavy curtain was drawn. 

‘ Doctor Scales,’ said the butler, in a low voice ; 
and as the doctor advanced with the door closing 
behind him, it was to see that he was in a liaiid- 
Boinely furnished boudoir ; while rising from a 
couch placed near the open window was Lady 
Maitlett, looking extremely agitated and pale. 
Her eyes seemed to have grown larger, and tlie 
roundness had begun to leave her cheeks ; but 
there was no languor in her movement, no trace 
of weakness. Still she was sufficiently changed to 
break down the icy reserve with which tlie doctor 
had clothed himself ready for the interview. 

‘I will meet her with the most mutter-of-fact 
professional politeness,* he had said as he ascended 
the stairs, ‘ do the best I con for her os for os iny 
knowledge will let me, and she shall pay me some 


j thumping fees. — No ; she shan’t,* ho added the 
next moment. ‘ She shall know what pride reaUy 
is. I won’t touoh a penny of her wretched money. 
She shall have my services condescendingly given, 
or go w’itliout.* 

That is what John Scales, M.l)., Edin., as ho 
signed liiiiiself sometimes, determined upon before 
he saw Lady Martlett ; but as soon as he was 
alone with her, and saw the wistful appealing look 
in her eyes as she turned towards him, away went 
the icy formality, and he half ran to her. ‘My 
dear Lady Martlett ! ’ he excluiiiied, catching her 
hands in his. 

For answer, she burst into an hysterical fit of 
sobbing, sank upon lier knees, and hid lier faco 
ui>on his hands. ‘ I cannot bear it,’ she moaned. 

‘ You ai’e breaking my heart !’ 

Jcmier, Thompson, Robert Barnes — the wliolo 
party of the grandees of the profession would have 
been utterly scandalised had they been ivitiiesses 
of Doctor Scales’s treatment of his patient, though 
they must have afterwards confessed that it was 
aliiiost miraculous in its effects. For lie bent 
down, raised her from her knees, said the one 
word, ‘ Anna ! ’ and held her tightly to his breast. 
In fact so satisfactory was the treatment, that Lady 
Jklartlett’s passionate subs grew softer, till they 
almost ceased, and then she slowly raised her face 
to look into his eyes, saying softly : ‘There ; I axu 
humble now. Arc yon content 'f* 

‘ Content r he ciied pasBiouately, as bo kissed 
her again and again. ‘ But you arc, ill,’ he added 
excitedly, ‘and I am forgetting evexy thing. Why 
1 did you send for me 1 ’ 

I ‘ Is pride always to keep us ax>art 1 ’ she returned 
'in a low tender whisper. ‘Have J not huiriblcd 
I jnysclf enough? Yes; J am ill. 1 liave thought 
j lately that 1 should die. Will you let me die 
j like this?* 

‘Let you die?* he cried passionately. ‘No, 

I no ! But think — what will the M^orld say?* 

I ‘You are my world,’ she said softly, us she 
nestled to him. ‘My pride is all gone now. You 
may sxiy what you will. It has been a struggle, 
and you have won.* 

‘Ino,’ he respomhMl softly ; ‘you have won.* 

He never boasted of the cure that he effected 
hei*e. Wisely so. But certainly Lady Martlett 
was in an exli’emely Idw sbite — a state that 
necessitated change — such a conix>lete change as 
would be given by a long c(»ntineiital tour, with a 
I physician always at her side, 
j The world did bilk, and said that Lady !Martlctt 
liad thrown herself awxiy. 

‘ The stupids ! ’ exclaimed Aunt Sophia. ‘Just 
as if a woman could throw herM-df away, when it 
wjis into the arms of as good a huBband as ever 
breathed.* 

James Scarlett had one or two little relansea 
into his nervous state, and these W'ero wiien 
family ti'oubles had come upon him ; but tliey 
soon passed awaj^ and the little riverside homo 
blushes more brightly than ever with flowers ; 
the glass-houses ai*e fragrant with ripening fruit ; 
and Aunt Sophia sits and bows her head solemnly 
over her wort beixeath some shady ti’ee or another 
in the hot summer afternoons, the only soliUiry 
hcai't there. 

Doctor Scales practises still, in his own way ; 
and though he is somewhat at variance with tne 
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profession, they all hold him in re&pect. ‘As they 
must,* her Ladyship declares, ‘for there is not a 
greater man among them all.’ 

Sttxby bought the pretty villa across the river 
that you can see fnjiii Mrs »Scarlett’s drawing- 
room. You can shoot an arrow from one gai’dcn 
into the other ; but Aunt Sophia, who lives at 
the Scarletts’ now, when she does not live with 
th(i Saxbys, always goes round by the bridge — 
five miles — never once venturing in the boat 
Arthur Prayle has been heard of as a Company 

§ remoter in Australia, where, as he does not 
eserve, he is doing W'ell. 

‘ A rascal ! * Aunt Sophia says ; ‘ and with IIhj 
four hundred pounds he got out of me for that 
Society. But never mind ; it was on the strength 
of tliiit money that he tried to delude that foolish 
girl, and so we found out wlmt a had fellow h(‘> 
was.’ 

That foolish girl, hy the way, lias married ii 
farmer, a friend of BrtJther William ; and Aunt 
Soi>hia knits a great many little contrivances of 
wool for the results. 

The last trouble that happened at the Koscry 
was when old John Monnick i)assed away. 

‘It’s quite nat’ral like, Master James,’ he said, 
smiling. ‘Seventy-seven, you see. There isn’t 
the least o* anything the matter with me, and 1 
aren’t in a bit o* pain. There ’s only one thing as 
troubles me, and that is ’bout the oi^ening and 
shutting o* them glass-houses. I hope you won’t 
be neglecting of ’em when I ’lu gone.’ 

‘Oh, but you’ll be stronger soon, John, with 
the spring — luid come and look after things 
again.’ 

The old man smiled, and shook his head slowly 
from side to side. ‘’Tain’t in natui*’. Master 
James,’ he said. — ‘’Tain’t in iiatnr’, mistress. I 
come up, and I growed up, juid I blossomed, an»l 
the seed’s dead ripe now, ready for being garnered, 
if the heavenly Master thinks it ht. 1 ’in only a 
sej'vant, Master James, and I’ve been a servant 
all my life ; and now, as I lie here, it ’s to think 
and hope that He will say : * “ AVell done, good 
and faithful servant ; enter thou into the joy of 
tiiy Lord.” * 

It was Kate Scarlett’s lips that formed in an 
almost inaudible whisper the word ‘Amen!’ os 
the old gai*dencr fell asleep. 

THE END. 


THE FASTEST TRAIN IN GREAT 
BRITAIN. 

The tniins of Great Britain run, in the opinion 
of the British public, far more swiftly than those 
of any other nation ; hut, at the same time, thei’c 
is a general vagueness '\riih regard to their actual 
rate of motion that has a great ofiect in exaggerat- 
ing the reports of their speed. Every one natu- 
rally claims that the train by which he himself 
frequently travels is the first in point of spce«l. 
The tourist or the sportsman dashing down to 
Scotland believes in the ‘Flying Scotemau,’ the 
great ten o’clock morning train from King’s Cross, 
'which runs into Lincolnmire without a stoppage ; 
and, after allowing thirty minutes at York for a 
hasty mid-day meal, reaches Edinburgh at seven 
o’clock, in time for a substantial dinner in the 
northern capital. Another candidate for the 


honours of speed is the ‘Flying Dutchman,’ of 
Bristol and Exeter celebrity. It is a broad-gauge 
train, and there is a very prevalent idea that no 
matter how great the speeci of other lines may be, 
the gi'cat width that Brunei inti'oduced enables 
a higher velocity to be obtained on the Great 
Western than anywhci*e else. A third competitor, 
with many partisans, is the ‘Wild Irishman,’ 
cariying the llolyhead mail not only for Ireland 
hut for America, and, vtd San Francisco, for 
Australia and New Zealand. 

The vaguest ideas, as already said, prevail as 
to tlic running speed of these trains. The speed 
of the Flying Scotsman is generally assumed to 
be fiity miles an hour ; the Wild Irishman is 
credited with the same rate ; but the friends of 
the Flying Dutchman maintain that the run from 
Jjontlon to Bristol averages sixty, and that it is 
far ahead of all its rivals in regard to speed. 
Among sucli diversities c)f opinion, it may he 
interesting to give a few particulars of these 
clianipion trains. It is beyond our province to 
enter into the question of the accommodation and 
facilities provided hy the different railw’ays for 
their passengers, or to discuss the relative merits 
of PullTuaii cars and sleeping carriages. These, 
together wiLli the whole question of fares and 
varieties of class, are completely outside the 
present questirm, which is merely concerned with 
the running specMl of the quickest train in the 
Ih’iiish Isles. It may he mentioned that Ireland 
cannot show a single train averaging forty miles 
an houi'. 

The partisans of the Wild Irishman will he 
disappointed when they hear that, whatever may 
be the result of the negotiations now pending, 
or that may have been completed, between tho 
Loudon and North-western Comj)any and the 
Pt)st-oirice, the ‘ Irish mail ’ cannot even be 
named in the competition. The quickest of tho 
four trains known by this name — and it may 
be noticed that it stoj^s more frequently than its 
three namesakes — averages 40*6 miles an hour ; 
BO that though, by tho help of the steamer, the 
route to Dublin is probably the quickest sea and 
land journey in tho world, still, as a train, the 
Wihl Irishman is inferior to other ti*ains of 
the London and North- wcBtern Company, which 
does not pretend to run tho quickest train in 
England. 

A few years ago the honour would have fallen 
to a Company comparatively little known, the 
Loudon, Brighton, and South Coast, os it for- 
merly ran a tinin from one place to the other, 
n])w.irds of fifty miles, in sixty-five minutes — a 
small decimal over forty-six and a half miles an 
hour. This speed has, however, now been reduced, 
and five mimitea more are allowed for the journey, 
so that the speed reaches only forty-tliree miles 
un liour — a fine speed still, hut a sufficient decrease 
to lower the train from its proud eminence of 
speed, 

Brad^lmw is so pcr])lexing a study to many 
persons, that in order to save further trouble, 
it may he well to «idmit that the struggle for 
first place in speed lies between two well^nown 
trains, the Flying Dutchman of the Great Western, 
and the Flying Scotsman of the Great Northern, 
and the competition between them is extremely 
keen. Tho Flying Dutchman is a broad-gauge 
I train, leaving I’addington Station at a quarter to 
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twelve mid-day, and it runs os far as Swindon 
without a stoppage. It is the custom for all 
Great Western trains to come to a halt at this 
station, and the Dutchman stops for ten minutes, 
devoted to reireshmenls, after which it resumes 
its course ; and after a momentaiy stay at Bath, 
it reaches Bristol at twenty-one minutes past two, 
after a run of one hundred and eightc*en and a 
quarter miles. Notwithstanding tlie iniporUince 
of the city of the Avon, only five minutes for rest 
are allowed, and at twenty-six minutes past two, 
the Dutchman has resumed his wild cai*eer, ancl 
is rushing at full speed for Taunton, where there 
is a pause, hardly a stoppage, and at four oVdock 
in the afternoon the train rolls into Exeter. Here 
the career of the Dutchman is considered to end, 
os its great speed is no longer continued. It runs 
on indeed to Plymouth, and even Penzance ; hut 
it takes a longer time to finish the one hundred 
and thirty-two and a half miles between Exeter 
and the Land’s End than the jirevious one hun- 
dred and ninety-three and three-quarter miles 
from London. It requires hut little calculation 
to show that the sliced from start to finish, 
including all stojjpages, i.s drrfi miles an hour — 
a fine speed certainly, hut hy no means the 
‘mile a minute' with which tradition invests 
it. 

The other train who.se claims have 1o be 
examined is the Plying Scotsman, Tliis is a 
narrow-gauge train leaving King’s Cross, Loiulon, 
at ten a.m. en route for Scotland. Its first shirt 
is impressive, for it ojjens with the longest run 
without a pause in liiigland, and probably in 
the world, in the shape of a I'un to Grantham 
in Lincolnshire, a distance of one hundred and 
five miles. Six minutes are gracioii.sly allowed 
for breathing-time, and then ilie Scotsman 
takes wing for York. The speed is as high as 
ever ; and at the end of one hundred and eighty- 
nine miles — completed in five minutes less than 
four hours — the train enters the handsomest 
station in England, that of the North-eastern 
Company at York. Most travellers believe that 
York Station belongs to the Great Northern line ; 
but, as a matter of fact, the Great Northeni lint*, 
ends' at Doncaster, thirty-four miles south of 
York, from which station the train runs over 
the North-eastern system to Berwick-on-Tweed. 
Even the Flying Scotsman must, like the Flying 
Dutchman, slop for refreshments ; but as the dis- 
tance covered is greater, the pause is longer. Half 
an hour is allowed the passengers at York, and at 
twenty-five minutes past two the train once more 
makes a start. A respectable run of cighly-four 
miles to Newcastle is followed by a stoppage there 
for five minutes ; and another pause of the same 
duration at the old Border-town of Berwick-on- 
Tweed forms the last halt before, at seven o’clock 
in the evening, the Scotsman runs into the 
Waverley Station, Edinburgh. The total distance 
is three hundred and ninety-six and a quarter 
miles, covered in exactly nine hours, including 
all stoppages ; and on applying the same calcula- 
tion to the Scotsman os has been already applied 
to the Great Western train, it will be founa that 
the northern train's average running speed is 
exactly forty-four miles an hour. 

It is, however, only fair to place the matter in 
every B^ht ; and accordingly, as the Dutchman’s 
career S closed at Exeter after a run of one 


hundred and niiK'ty-threc and three-quoi'ter miles 
— the run to Penzance not being counted — so in the 
same manner the speed of the Flying Scotsman 
may be taken us far as York, tlic distance being 
practically the same — one hundred and eighty- 
nine miles rim in two liundrcd and thirty-live 
minutes, showing a sjjecd of 48*2 miles an hour 
against the Dutcli man’s 45*6 ; thus placing the 
railway journey from London to York, like Dick 
Turpin’s ride between the same jilacea, at the head 
of ail English railway travelling for speed. 

It only remains for the writer to say, that the 
question of the quickest train is quite different 
from that of the highest speed attained by a train 
on certain parts of a line. He is, of course*, aware 
that to obtain an average of forty-eight miles an 
hour, tlie ppc(*d must frequently exceed even the 
traditional ‘mile a minute.* He may mention 
that he has been in the habit for years of taking 
the speed of trains by the milestones he passeeb 
till he has acquired a certain facility in guessing 
the sner*d of a train. AVith rcganl to the speed bo 
noteil, he has frequently b(*cn conveyed on a cer- 
tain part of an Irish line at sixty miles an hour ; 
but the quickest speed he ever note<l was a journey 
from Birmingham to London by the Loniion and 
North-western Railway, when the train, for four 
or five miles on end, moved at the rate of seventy- 
five miles an hour, or a mile in forty-eight 
seconds. 
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IX THREE CIIArTEUS.— CONCLUSION. 

^lisa Latimer's first action, as soon as she was 
left alone with her aunt, was to take a careful 
.•survey of hersell' in the chimney glass, and to 
rearrange lier ringlets a little — those ringlets 
which had been such a di.straction to the Colonel 
wdien a susceptible young subaltern of five-and- 
twenty. 

‘I don't like that niece being hero,' she mur- 
mured to herself the while. ‘Perhaps ho has 
been weak enough to make his will in her favour. 
Only let me get my footing firmly fi.xed, and I 
shall know how to rid myself of a young minx 
like her. We must be married by special license 
at the earliest possible moment ; and as soon as 
the ceremony is over, I must get him away to 
one of the German wateri tig-places. — Very ill, 
the doctor said. Well — well. I may perhaps 
be a widow by this time next year ! I wonder 
what was the extent of the fortune left him by 
his brother? Something very handsome, I do 
not doubt. If I were in London, I would go to 
Doctors' Commons and get a sight of the will,’ 

At this juncluro, Dr Merrydew, with the 
Colonel leaning on his arm, entered the room. 
The latter had now inducted himself into a fur- 
lined overcoat, which, in conjunction with the 
ample white silk muffler round his throat, only 
served to bring into more conspicuous relief hia 
long thin visage and cadaverous complexion. 

Miss Latimer came forward a step or two as 
he entered and gazed earnestly at him. ‘ A wreck 
indeed ! He can’t last long,' she murmured 
under her breath. But for the moment Miss 
Latimer had forgotten the flight of time, and 
liad omitted to take into account the effect which 
twenty years of hard work under an Indian sun 
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might naturally be expected to have on the 
appearance of any one. There dwelt in her 
mind’s eye the image of a handsome, fresh- 
coloured, brown-haired youth ; and the contrast 
between that picture and this was too great to 
be altogether realised by her in those first 
moments of their meeting. 

* This is Miss Latimer, Colonel,’ said the doctor. 
‘You wrote to her a little while ago, I believe. 
She has kindly called to imiuire -after your 
healtli.’ 

The Colonel went forward and extended a hand 
which trembled a little. ‘This is kind of you, 
Lucilla — very kind,* he said. 

‘Charles — my dear Charles — wc meet again at 
last ! I have dreamed of this for years. 1 have 
longed for it night and day. How sweet — 
how’ But at this point her feelings over- 

came her, and she pressed her handkerchief to 
her eyes. 

He gazed at her in silence for a moment or 
two, then he said gently: ‘You find me greatly 
changed 1 * 

‘A little, Charles— hardly as much as I 
expected.* Then, with a sigh: ‘We none of us 
grow younger.* 

Ho motioned her to a chair, and sat dowui 
himself. 

Dr Menydew slipped quietly out of the room 
without a word. 

‘Once more we are alone, my dear Charles — 
all by our two selves, as they say, in the 
children’s story-books. How vividly the van- 
ished (lays of old live again in my memory ! 
Ah me !* 

‘Why do you sigh, Imcillal’ 

‘ Foi’ the past that can never return — for happy 
days that are fled for ever.* 

‘Is it not the truest philosophy to enjoy the 
present rather than to regret the past ? ’ 

‘You are right, ray dear Charles— as you 
always were. But when I think of that goMen 
time, of our moonlight meetings, of our whispered 
vows, and then of the cruel, cruel way in which 
we were tom asunder, how can I help feeling 
sad 1 * 

The Colonel coughed, but found nothin" to 
say. Close to bis chair was a hassock. Miss 
Latimer . slipped gracefully down, and planted 
herself on this piece of boarding-house furniture, 
and taking one of the Colonel’s hands in hers, 
began to pat it fondly. 

For a moment the veteran looked alarmed. 

‘ But 1 will time my heart to a more cheerful 
strain,’ continued the fair spinster. ‘We are 
together once more, and that is enough. Alw^ays 
in my heart, Charles, your image has been 
enshrined. For your sake, I have refused all 
other offera And now you have come hack, and 

r our letter tells me that 1 am not forgotten — that 
am still dear to you. O joy ! "O happiness ! 1 1 
will never leave you more ! * j 

The Colonel gently withdrew his hand. ‘But 
you engaged yourself to be married to rich Mr 
Purkiss— and after your father’s deatli too.’ 

Miss Latimer gave a little start and' hit her 
lip. ' * It was my father’s last dying command 
that I should marry that man. He made me 
promise that I would do so. 1 could not disobey 
Iiim, though my heart was breaking.’ j 

‘ Of course not — of course not,* responded the , 


Colonel, os he laid a hand lightly on her hair. 
— ‘ Hem ! But — but there was an action for 
breach of promise against another man — was there 
not?* 

Lucilla’s face darkened. ‘I was in hopes he 
had not heard of that,’ she whispered to herself. 
Then aloud : ‘ Some one line been calumniating me 
to you, Charles ; ’ and again her handkerchief 
w'cnt up to lier eyes. 

‘No — no, 1 assure you. But one can’t help 
healing these things.’ 

‘ That man was a villain. He sw'ore to me that 
you had got married out in Indio. In my despair, 
I listened to him ; and at last I promised to miui-y 
him, although my heart was racked with anguish. 
Then he jilted me ; and when I found that you, 
dear Charles, were still single, I brought an action 
against the wretch out of pure revenge, knowing 
that the gnly way to touch his feelings was 
through the medium of his pocket. But every 
farthing of the amount awarded me I gave 
away iu cliai'ity ; I could not touch his filthy 
lucre.* 

‘Merrydew was wrong. She has been true to 
me,*^ murmured the old soldier to himself. 

‘ But all those troubles are past and gone now, 
dear Cliiirles, and at last I am safe and happy in 
the haven of your love. — Do you remember the 
song I sang to you the night before W'e partedi ’ 
she a8k<;d as she nestled a little closer to him. 

‘As if it were x>ossihle that I could forget 

‘The moon was just rising above the trees in 
the valley.' 

‘The evening air was sweet with the breath 
of roses.’ 

‘We two were all alone in the dusky drawing- 
room.’ 

‘ ’Twas the hour of witchery.’ 

‘And of love. Sliall I sing you again to-day 
the song I sang you then ? ’ 

Before the Colontd could answer, the door was 
flung open and Dr Merrydew came in. His quick 
eye took iu the situation at a glance. ‘I’m not 
a minute too soon,’ >vas his unspoken thought. 

lyiiss Jjatiiiier sprang to her feet and crossed to 
the window, flinging the doctor a quick look of 
ti*iumx>U as she did so. 

The Colonel also arose, looking a little confused 
and sheepish. ‘You were wrong, altogether "wrong, 
Merrydew,’ he said in a low voice. ‘ She has been 
true to me. She has never forgotten me, and — 
and * 

‘You arc going to ask her to become Mrs 
Colonel Crampton. I congratulate you before- 
hand, my dear friend ! ’ 

There was an unmistakable ring of irony in 
the little man’s voice. The Colonel began to liave 
an uneasy sense that perhaps he hud been making 
an idiot of himself. 

The situation was broken by the now familiar 
rat-tat of the telcgraj)!! messenger. For once the 
Cvdonel hailed it as a welcome sound. Presently 
.luxon came in with the message, which he handed 
to his master. 

The Colonel opened the telegram ; hut as he 
injad it, an air of much perplexity crept over his 
features. He read it a second time, and then he 
handed it to Merrydew, saying: ‘Hang me, if 
I know what it means. Read it, and see what 
you can make of it.’ 
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The doctor took the telcgruxa ; and appai*ently 
oblivious for the moment of the presence of 
Miss Latimer, he proceeded to read it slowly 
aloud : 

^From Blatchett and Blatchett, SoUcUots^ 
Bedford Row, Lojidon, — Your brother’s lonpj-lost 
son and heir lias turned up. He has called upon 
us, and has furnished us with unequivocal proofs 
of his identity. Under his father’s will, he chiims 
the whole of the propeiiy left you by your 
brother. Send us instructions by first post.* 

Dr Mcrrydew pave vent to a low whistle as he 
refolded the telegram. ‘ My poor friend, you are 
a ruined man ! * he exclaimed in the tone of one 
who is stating a mournful but indisputable lact. 

‘But — but I don’t undei’stand/ persisted the 
other. ‘ 1 * 

‘Hold your tongue, can’t you!* whispered the 
doctor with a meaning gesture. 

Not a word of the telegram had been lost on 
Miss Latimer. She turned quickly. ‘Iluined!- 
What is the meaning of all this ‘i * she demanded 
in a voice which sounded like that of some other 
'ayoman. 

The Colonel, speechless with amazement, had 
sunk back in his easy-chair. Tn his expression, 
she seemed to read a confirmation of her worst 
fears. 

‘Madam, I am sorry to say the meaning is 
but too plain,’ answered Merry dew in his most 
impressive tones. * The foi*luue which came to 
( ’oloiiel Crampton at his brother’s death was only 
to remain his in case a certain son, who had been 
lost sight of for many years, and was believed to 
bo dead, should fail to turn up and claim his 
inheritance. Unfortunately —most unfortunately 
- it would appear that the long-lost heir Juis 
turned up ; and, as I said before, our poor friend 
is a ruined man.* 

Miss Latimei-’s face had changed colour moi’c 
than once while the doctor was speaking. She 
bit her lip, to keep down her emotion, ‘This 
is terrible news ! * was all that she could find to 
say. 

‘Terrible, indeed,* echoed Merrydew, with a 
mournful shake of the head. — Then turning to 
tlie Colonel, he said : ‘Bear up, old comrade — 
bluir up. You will still have your half-pay left, 
and friends who will never allow you to want.* 

Miss Latimer shuddered. ‘ Half-pay ! Pauper- 
i.‘;m ! * she muttered, ‘ From what an abyss have 
I been snatched ! 1 must get away at once.’ 

The Colonel’s face was a sight to see. Never 
in the whole course of his life had he been so 
mystified. 

"By this time Miss Latimer was putting on her 
bonnet and tying it with hurried fingers. ‘So 
sorry, my dear Cliarles, to hear of your misfor- 
tune,’ she said. ‘But that you will bear it like 
a man — and a Christian, 1 cannot doubt. “ Sweet 
arc the uses of adversity,” says the poet; and I 
sincerely hope you will find them so in the present 
case. And your poor health ! After Dr Merry- 
dew’s warning, I am afraid that 1 have stayed 
too long and chattered too much. But you must 
forgive me this once. It was so pleasant to meet 
you again, you know ; and if for a few moments 
we fancied ourselves Rosalind and Orlando — if 
for a little while we forgot the flight of time, and 
indulged in a few sentimental reminiscences, there 


was no harm done. Some one enters — we rub 
our eyes— we awake— and we call to mind that 
we are two elderly people who have long outlived 
the romance of their youth. — I vow there is that 
dear Lady Dudgeon beckoning to me with all her 
might from the opposite side of the road ! What 
ran she want?* And Miss Latimer, who, while 
.she spoke, had been standing close to the open 
window, began to wave her handkerchief at some 
iniiiginarjr person in the street. Then crossing 
the room and holding out her hand, she said : 

‘ You will excuse me, iny dear Colonel, I ’in sure, 
hut Lady Dudgeon’s ponies are so very restive. 
So delighted we have met again after all these 
years. We shall see each other another day — on 
the Steyne — or the pier — or — or elsewhere.’ 

The Colonel had risen from his chair. A hectic 
spot burned in each of his clieeks. A light shone 
ill his eyes which his men would have understood. 
‘1 too am pleased that we have met, Lucilla,’ 
he said gravely, as he took her hand for a moment 
and then dropped it. 

Lucilla glanced from his face to that of the 
doctor. There was an expression in the hitter 
that filled her with a terrible misgiving. But it 
w.'ia too late to retreat ; she had ‘ burned lier boats,’ 
and must perforce go forward. She crosseil to her 
aunt, and touched tliat automaton on the shoulder. 
The latter at once hustled her wool-work into her 
reticule, and next moment was ready to go. 

The Colonel touched the bell. J u.xon appeared. 

‘ The door.* 

Not another word was said. Tlie fair Lucilla, 
whose face was very pale, swept the two gentle- 
men an elaborate courtesy, Mrs Candy followed 
suit with a funny old-fashioned hob, and a moment 
later the door had closed behind them. 

‘ So vanishes the dream of a lifetime!’ remarked 
the Colonel os he gazed sadly into the fire. 

‘ A very good thing for you, I think, that you 
did not succeed in turning it into a reality,* 
j’esponded the doctor grimly. 

‘ But can you tell me the meaning of it all ? I 
was never so mystified in my Bfc.’ 

‘ The iiieuiiiug ’s os plain as a pikestaff. 1 felt 
from the first that the “ Privateer ” carried too 
many guns for you — that you would strike your 
colours almost without a shot unless help >vere at 
hancL Nothing could save you hut a coup de 
wain, 1 took Juxon into my confidence, got 
from him the names of your lawyers, and con- 
cocted the bogus telegram which you leceived a 
few minutes ago. Mark the effect The “ Privo* 
teer,” deceived by the message into hoisting her 
true colours, has sheered off, an^l left you to your 
fate, no longer deeming you worth capturing, and 
only sorry that she wasted powder and shot on 
you at all.’ 

‘ You don’t think she will come back, do you ? * 
asked the Colonel nervously. ’ 

‘No fear on that score. That she will go 
cruising elsewhere in the wake of some richer 
galleon than she believes you to be, 1 do not 
doubt ; but she will never flaunt her flag in these 
waters again.’ 

‘Tom, you are one of the biggest villains 
nnbiinged ! ’ 

‘Ab— lia! I had to tell a whopper or two, 
and no mistake ; but if the end is ever Meowed to 


I justify the means, then is this a cose in wliich I 


may hope to be forgiven.^ 
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Tlie (Lionel had tiimecl, and was dropping 
Lis i’aded love-letters one by one into the flames. 

Merrydew looked at his wateli. * My poor 
patients ! they will be wondering what the dickens 
lias become of me/ he said ; when once more the 
familiar rat-tat was heard. ^ j 

A minute later, Marian burst impetuously into 
the room, an open telegram in her hand. Horace 
Gray followed in a more leisurely fashion. 

‘ Oh, Uncle Charles, wliat do you think ? * she 
cried. 

‘ I think a great many things, my dear.* 

‘Here’s a telegram from inamma to say that 
Sir Hugh Prendergast has changed his mind, 
and is not coming down to see me. And she 
actually sends her love to Horace, and hopes he 
is quite well I What kind fairy has worked these 
wonders 1 * 

The Colonel’s only answer was a smile. 

Marian flung her arms round his neck and 
kissed him fonclly. ‘You are the necromancer to 
whose wand 1 owe my happiness ! ’ she exclaimed. 

‘ How can I ever repay you ? * 

‘ You can repay me best by getting married as 
soon as possible, and by letting an old man find 
his home under your roof.’ 

‘ And so save himself from ever being captured 
by a “ Privateer,” ’ added the doctor drily, as he 
took up his hat and gloves. 

Authof^a Note, — ^Thia atoiy having been dramatised, 
and tlio provisions of the law as regards dramatic copy- 
right having been duly complied with, any infringement 
oi the author’s rights bucomos actionable. 

THE MONTH: 

SCIENCE AND ABTa 

It is to be hoped that, possibly before these lines 
appear in print, the Suez Canal question will 
liave been definitely settled. The recent visit 
of Count de licssepa to this country, and tlie 
friendly reception that he has met with on all 
sides, will go far to show onr French neighbours 
that we ore anxious to meet them in a friendly 
spirit The matter has assumed a political aspect, 
as any discussion of international concerns is 
bound to do ; but it is only by leaving such con- 
siderations quite out of the question, that we can 
fairly grasp its practical aspects. Leaving alone 
certain alternative schemes, which seem to be 
beneath serious notice, on account of the vast 
cost which they would entail, the question seems 
to resolve itself into the choice of two methods 
of procedure ; and these are respectively, the 
widening of the present (^Jinal, or the construction 
of a second water-way by its side. For many 
reasons, the first-named is the best course to 
pursue. The grievous delays which ships tra- 
vejsing the Canal are at present subject to are 
chiefly caused by the insufficiency of the channel ; 
a ship will take the ground, and perhaps delay a 
large number of vessels in its rear. The same 
tiling would constantly occur with a second Canal, 
unless both that and the existing one were con- 
siderably enlarged. The expense would be pro- 
hibitive, and would natiirnlly amount to much 
more than the eight millions required to cut the 
present channel double its present width. ^ 

At the opening meeting of the winter session 
of the Royal Qeo^aphical Society, the President, 


Lord Aberdare, reviewed the recent advances in 
I geographical research, and showed most plainly 
j that the spirit of adventure and hardy enterpiise, 

I such as linimaltid the travellers of old, when there 
was far more to discover than there is now, still 
I exists among the restless explorers of to-day. 

I There are at present no fewer than six expedi- 
tions at work in Africa alone — three on its eastern, 
and three on its western coasts — helping in the 
uphill work of bringing ‘the dark continent’ to 
the light of civilisation. Naturally, the chief 
interest centres in the expedition of Mr Thomson, 
which, it will be remembered, was equipped at 
the expense of the Geographical Society ; and we 
are glad to learn that the last news received of 
him was very satisfactory. We may mention here 
that the Hamburg Geographical Society has also 
received good tidings of Dr Fischer’s expedition 
into the Masai Country ; and although, like Mr 
Tliomson, his progress was checked by a large 
force of Masai warriors, he h.'X8 returned safely 
to civilised regions. He brings with him a rich 
ethnological collection, as well as an ornithological 
cabinet of four hundred specimens, a number of 
which are entirely new to science. 

An official Paper, which has recently come to 
hand, telling us of the Wild Animals and their 
Victims in the Madras Presidency, reminds us 
that we ai*c happily Jrco from a form of disaster 
which is almost too horrible to contemplate, but 
which is common enough to the inhabitants of 
India. In the year 1882 there were killed in 
the presidency two thousand and fifty-five wild 
animals, consisting chiefly of tigers, panthers, 
leopards, bears, hyenas, and wolves. Of these 
last, only twenty-four were killed — a rather poor 
revenge for seventeen hundred cattle which thcjy 
are credited with slaughtering. But perhaps, as 
they confine their attention to the lower animals, 
and do not attack human beings, the chase after 
them is not so earnest as it is after the terrible 
tigers, leopards, and panthers. Nearly twelve 
hundred persons are recorded as having lost their 
lives by wild animals and snakes in the year 
named ; but there is, unfortunately, reason to 
believe that many cases of snake-bite are never 
recorded. The Board of Revenue is dissatisfied, 
it is said, ut the paucity of the rewards offered 
for the destruction of these terrible forest pests ; 
for the value of the cattle alone destroyed by 
them — nearly ten thousand in number — during 
this single year would justify a far more libercd 
Bcule of payment to those who risk their lives in 
reducing their numbers. 

We may hope that the Calcutta Exhibition will 
lead to the introduction of useful articles of machi- 
nery into India. It is believed that the reason of 
there being so much waste and unreclaimed land 
in the country, is the want of proper implements 
to cultivate the soil. The plougli, for instance, in 
many parts of the country is of the same primitive 
chanicter as it was hundreds of years ago ; and it 
is a fact that our Birmingham factories constantly 
turn out large quantities of so-called agricultural 
implements of such wonderful and absu:^ patterns 
that no civilised farmer would know for what 
they were used. At the late Vienna Exhibition, 
certain light iron ploughs were exhibited by a 
Swedish firm ; and the suitability of these for 
Indian use was at once seen by Colonel Michael, 
who r(«presented the Madras government at that 
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Exliibition. These ploughs cost only sixteen 
shillings apiece ; and as an experiment, "they have 
been introduced into the presidency with the best 
results. We feel certain that if somd of our 
manufacturers were to study the subject — and they 
might begin by referring to a list of implements 
found useful in India — a document which has 
lately been published by the Secretary of the 
Agricultural Department there — a large trade 
might be secured to them in supplying the ryot 
class with better ai^paratus for cultivating the 
soil. 

The suggestion made by Dr Giiiaburg, the well- 
Icnown Hebrew scholar, that simultaneously with 
the celebration in Germany of the fourth centenary 
of the birth of Luther, an Exhibition of tluj 
various books and manuscripts relating to the 
great reformer shouLl be exhibited in the British 
Museum, was an exceedingly hapjiy one. The 
suggestion has been carried out in a very thorough 
manner, and several cases in the room known as 
the Grenville Library have been devoted to the 
purpose. The manuscripts are naturally of the 
greatest interest, and contain many documents 
winch form landmarks in Ihiropean history. The 
most important of the.'o’e is a copy of the Indul- 
gence issued by Pope Leo X. for the rebuilding 
of St Peter’s at lb ►me. This indulgence, sold by 
a prii‘st appointed for the pui*pose, called forth 
the indignation of Luther, who subsequently 
issued his famous ninety -five theses or pro- 
positions against the doctrine of indulgences. 
Another manuscript tells us how these doings 
of the reformer were regarded by those in autho- 
rity here at hoin(». It is an account of the 
expenses entailed by certain revels held at Green- 
wich, November 10, 1527, at which the king was 
present A play was acted before His Majesty, 
and two of the characters are described thus : 
‘ The errytyke Lewter, lyke a party freer, in russet 
damaskc and blake taffati,’ and * Lewter’s wyef in 
red syllke.’ 

In Professor John Collett’s Geological Report of 
Indiana, he expresses the belief that the mastodon 
was alive in North America much more recently 
than naturalists commonly imagine. No fewer 
than thirty individual specimens of this enormous 
creature have been discovered in the marshes and 
miry places of Indiana. In excavating tlie bed of a 
canal in Fountain County, a skeleton was discovered 
imbedded in wet peat. Another skeleton found 
six miles north-west of Iloopston, Iroquois County, 
lllinoiB, the Professor considers to practically 
settle the question, not only that the mastodon 
was a recent animal, but that it survived until 
the life and vegetation of to-day prevailed. The 
tusks of the huge creature here referred to were 
nine feet long, twenty-two inches in circumference | 
at their base, and weighed — saturated with water as ! 
they were found — one hundred and seventy-live ! 
pounda It is stated that the preservation of some i 
of these remains is so complete, that the larger | 
bones contain a quantity of marrow, which is j 
used by the bog-cutters to grease their boots. | 

Since the discovery, a year or two ago, of a 
viking’s ship buried beneath a mound on the 
shore of a Norwegian fiord, no archmological find 
of anything like similar interest has come to 
light, until the recent examination of a somewhat j 
similar though much smaller mound in the nuiet ’ 
churchyard of Taplow, near Maidenhead. This 


tumulus, upon which many oz'chmologists have 
doubtless cast longing eyes, has been completely 
excavated, and has yielded some treasures, which 
we ore glad to learn are to find their way to the 
national collection. First, at about twenty feet 
l)e1ow the top of the mound was found a quantity 
of gold fringe, lying obliquely across wliat was 
originally a burial chamber. This fringe, once 
forming the trimming of a cloak or mantle, had 
been fastened at the shoulder by a large gold 
buckle of exquisite design and workmanship. A 
double-edged sword, or rather the remains of one 
— for it broke into i>ieces when handled — some 
spears, knives, and shields, completed the per- 
sonal belongings of the dead man, whose body 
was representcid by a few fragments of bone, 
pieces of vertebrae, much broken and decayed, 
parallel to the sword. Ornaments and 
other articles, too numerous to mention in detail, 
were also Ibuiid in abundance, and the dccora- 
! tion of these admits of little doubt that they 
' are of Scandinavian origin. This tomb is con- 
sidered to be the most complete example of 
the method of internuuit adopted by the early 
invaders of Britain which has yet been found in 
the southern counties ; and we shall look forward 
with great interest to the conclusions arrived at 
by experts, when this collection of relics of 
thirteen hundred years ago has been duly arranged 
and catalogued. 

Apropos of tlic rec(*nt closing of the Fisheries 
Exhibition, a correspondent of the loading paper 
nuotes the opening article in the 

TirtieH for July 28, IHOO, and suggests that the 
■words arc as applicable at tlie present time as 
they were when printed eighty-tlireo years ago. 
Here they are : ‘We ore sorry to observe that no 
effectual steps appear likely to be taken either 
to inquire into or remedy the abuses of the fish- 
market, We bedieve this great commodity of 
human sustenance is in the hands of the strictest 
and most limited monopoly throughout the 
kingdom.* We ai*e of opinion that the lnte.r- 
national Fisheries Exhibition has done much to 
break down this monopoly ; but the good effects 
cannot be seen immediately. Certain it is that 
fish is far more abundant in our large towns than 
it was some months ago, for the recent interest 
excited in the subject has attracted many to the 
trade. 

The statement by Sir Henry Thompson, that 
conger eel — although few people seem to be aware 
of it — is used for making the ‘stock’ of turtle-soup, 
has raised quite a storm, not only in aldermanic 
circles, but among the large body of purveyors 
who deal in that luxury. Tlicse gentlemen flatlv 
contradict the soft iiiipoachmcnt ; and although 
it is not possible to reproduce their arfpiments, 
one letter, written by ‘Restaurateur,’ is worth 
quoting, because it points out a circumstance 
■which is certainly a novel one to most people — 
namely, that turtle is not a dear food: lie says ; 

‘ 1 cannot understand why people should go out 
of their way to make turtle-soup of conger-eel or 
beef, or anything but turtle meat, when turtles 
are clieaper than beef or mutton, as they have 
been for some months past.’ Again he says : ‘For 
some months past there nas been no possible induce- 
ment to adulterate, as the genuine article has been 
about the cheapest that could be obtained.’ Most 
people on reading these ■words will be prompted 
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to ask why, when real turtle-soup docs appctir on 
the bill of fare at a restaurant, it is (quoted at a 
prohibitive price. 

A German medical paper gives an account of 
a series of observations can’ied out by Professor 
Gerhardt of Wurzburg on the liability of phea- 
sants. pigeons, turkeys, domestic fowls, &c., to the 
attack of dipbtheritis, and the possibility of the 
communicatiotL of that disease by this means. As 
a case in point, it is related tliat in September 
1881 some hundreds of fowls were sent from 
the ncighboiu’hood of Verona to Nesselhausen in 
Baden, where there is a fowl-rearing establishment. 
Some of these were affected with diphtheritis 
before they started on the journey, and in the 
end nearly half of them died. Five cats caught 
the malady, and a parrot was also invalided from 
the same cause. A diseased hen bit a man’s 
wrist, and he presently became ill, and had a 
most tedious recovery. Many of the workmen 
at Nesselhausen caught the disease from the 
fowls, and in one cose a man conveyed it to his 
children. 

Of the many uses to which paper is now 
applied, perhaps the most remarkable is boat- 
building. The Westiiighouse Company in America 
have now for some time been producing small 
paper boats— indeed, the original patent sjiecifica- 
tion was taken out so long ago as 1868 — but now 
they ore turning their atteiitit)n to craft of larger 
size, and are constructing an experinumtal steam- 
yacht or pleasure-launch. The method of manu- 
facture is briefly as follows. A full-size<l model 
is first of all constructed of wood, and to this 
sheet after sheet of thick Manilla pa])er is 
successively attached, until the whole forms a 
compact cardboard-like skin. This is afterwards 
detached from the mould, waterproofed, varnished, 
and finished for use. It is claimed for these 
boats that they are stronger, more durable, and 
stiffer than ordinary boats ; that being without 
Joint or seam, they are not subject to leakage by 
any sudden strain ; that they liave no grain to 
crack or split ; and that they aie not affected by 
extremes of heat and cold. 

The paper industry in Germany has lately 
afforded an instance of one of those curious 
coincidences by which two different minds w’idely 
separated will work out and x^ateiit the same idea. 
For some years, a German I’rofessor took out a 
patent for a process of transforming wood-pulp 
into paper, and the process 'was so successful, that 
, it was adopted by most of the German manu- 
facturers, and brought in to its inventor some 
twenty-five thousand poiimls sterling annually 
in the shape of royalties. A few mouths back, 
a paper-maker discovered that the process was 
rciuly identical %vith one patented long ogo by 
an American, and brought the matter under 
the notice of the Imi^erial Patent Olfice. The 

S atent of the German Professor has been now 
eclored to be null and void ; so that his income 
suddenly comes to an cud, and the German paper- 
trade has received a very welcome impetus. 

The curious tendency of different minds to 
adopt the same idea is seen in another phase in 
the various attempts that have been made to 
cross the English Channel by some other means 
than by an ordinary boat. Captain Boyton set 
the fomion with his swimming-dress. Poor 
Captain Webb followed him. Then came nume- 


rous attempts to cross the silver streak in 
balloons ; and more lately an enthusiastic inventor 
has been twice nearly drow’ned in trying apparatus 
in which he alone had faith. Many of these 
attempts must be put down to that strange fool- 
hardiness common t(^ human nature ; but in a 
different category must W'e place the successful 
voyage across the Channel from Dover to Calais 
of Mr Copenian in his life-saving raft. These 
rafts, already in use on the Peninsular and 
Oriental boats, form an admirable provision against 
the disasters of the ocean ; and the recent experi- 
mental trip shows that they are 8(iaworthy, and 
that in every way they answer their inventor’s 
anticipations. 

M. Gaston-Tissandier and his brother have 
recently constructed and tiicd a balloon of a 
somewhat novel character. It is cigar-shaped, 
about thirty yar«]8 long, and ten yards in 
diameter. Filled with jjiire hydrogen, carefully 
dried, a great ascension.'il power is obtained. 
But the novel feature of the balloon is its electric 
motor, which by means of a battery carried in 
the car will act for three hours. The two aero- 
nauts ascended from Aiiteuil in October last ; 
and at a height of five biindrcd metres, met with 
a breeze travelling at the rate of three metres 
piir second. The electric propeller allowed the 
lialloonists to outspeed tins wind, and, after a 
manner, to steer their strange craft. But we 
ne.e(l hardly say their course was with the wind, 
and not against it. 

Mr Walter Besant, the well-known novelist, 
has pointed out a new employment for girls. 
Must of our readers know wduit a type-writer is 
--a little machine wuth keys like a miniature 
piano, the }>ressiire of which will produce letters 
in printed characters. Now', several of the New 
York publishers ui*e adopting the system of sub- 
mitting proof-sheets to authors printed in this 
mniiuer, so that they can be corrected, and handed 
to the pi'ess us fair copies. It is found cheaper to 
do this than to correct the work when actually 
set nj) in type. Young ladies are employed to 
w’ork the type-writers, and get good remuneration 
for their services. The w’ork is far lighter than 
that of an ordinary sewing-machine, and it is 
pleasanter, in being far less of a mechanical nature. 
Busy w’riters, who torture compositors by com- 
]H*lling them to decipher a cramped handwTiting, 
would do well to take a hint from this new 
employment of the type-w'ritcr. 

Each autumn brings in regularly its lamentable 
crop of gunshot accidents, and one is often 
tempted to ask how it is that such carelessness 
call exist among persons used to handling deadly 
weapons. But a new theory has been started, 
wdiich, if true, w'^ould account for some of these 
disasters. Mr James How'ard believes that the 
individual shots in a charge travel from the 
gun-barrel with different velocities, and that, 
therefore, they ‘ cannon,’ like billiard balls, 
against one another, and so take erratic courses, 
lie quotes the case of an accident wdiich, he sajjs, 
could only be accounted for on this hypothesis. 
With a view to ascertaining the ‘spread’ of dif- 
ferent charges at varying distances, Mr Howard 
set up a target twenty feet square ; and has pub- 
lished the results he obtained. We need only 
quote one measui'ement, which will show that the 
urea of danger ncai* a gun is far larger than people 
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commonly suppose. Firing at a distance of sixty 
yards from tlie target, the distance between the 
extreme shot-marks was no less than seventeen 
feet. These experiments, however, did not prove 
in any way that the * cannoning * theory is right. 
Indeed, it is difficult to see how any proof can 
be obtained in support of the statement that the 
shots of one charge travel at diirerent speeds. 


BOOK GOSSIP. 

We have pleasure in drawing attention to four 
volumes of poetry, the respective authors of which 
have been all more or less cont)*ibutors of vei'se 
to our own pages. One of these volumes is Poerm^ 
by J. B. Selkirk (London : Kegan l*aul, Trench, 
& Co.), and every page goes to i^rove that he is, 
what we know him to be, an author of considerable 
experience, with a terse, nervous, cultivated style, 
a deep feeling for nature in its tenderer mootls, a 
force of spiritual insight that occasionally reminds 
one of Tennyson and Browning, and a command 
of free, fluent, picturesque English. J. B. Selkirk 
is also the author of a volume of ptjems that Inw 
long been out of print ; but his JJible Truths and 
Shafespearian Parallels^ a little work that is quite a 
mine of Shakspearian diamonds, has gone through 
many editions, and is likely lojig to maintain a 
place for itself in the little world of literature that 
has gathered round the Bard of Avon. He is 
likewise the author of a prose voliiine, Ethics and 
^Esthetics of Modern Poetry — a book full of fine 
thoughts finely expressed, and which embodies 
the distilled essence of much thinking. The 
volume of Poems now issued gives permanent 
form to much which it w'ould have been a source 
of regret to lose. 

# 

Another of these volumes of verse is Lay 
Canticles and other Poems, by F. Wyvillo Home 
(London : Pickering & (Jo.). Air Horae, also, 
is not unknown, and does not appear for the first 
time in print ; his former volume, Sonys of a 
Wayfarer, having met with much favour in the 
critical world. He possesses a pure and classical 
style, has a fine ear for the beauties of rhyme and 
rhythm ; and thoiigh his effects are not obtained 
by solitary expressions that strike upon the 
reader’s mind with a kind of electrical discharge, 
ns in Shelley and Keats, and some other poets of 
the same vein, yet he is in no way deficient in 
picturesque power, obtained by a certain warmth 
and rush of imagery, subdued and chastened by a 
fine artistic sense. 


The third volume that wc notice is somewhat 
unique in its w'ay, as bein" the production of an 
author who owes almost all her success as a verse- 
writer to her own innate qualities of mind, and 
who is indebted for little or nothing of it to the 
culture of schools. We allude to the tastefully 


and putting them upon paper when the day’s work 
i.s done. Considering the sparseness of her oppor- 
tunities for mental culture, and the monotonous 
taskwork of her occupation, it is equally a sur- 
prise and a pleasure to note the refinement of 
thought and feeling which is manifested in her 
poems, the sweet aiid tender music of her verse, 
and the command which she possesses of varied 
and poetic expression. We have only to refer 
to her * Afterwai'd,’ in last month’s issue of this 
Journal, and to other pieces of hers which have 
appeared in our pages, os a proof that we do not 
speak nieivly flattering words. Her example 
ou^lit to act as an incentive and encouragement 
to her sisters of the loom everywhere. 

V 

Tlie fourth volume comes to us from the far 
south. It is Scottish Echoes from New Zealand, 
by David Burns (Kclinburgb : Andrew Elliot). 
Our author would seom, from his prefatory verses, 
to have S])L‘nt a great portion of his life" in that 
distant colony ; but absence from the Old Land 
has not cliilled his fervour nor deadened his 
feeling for the sights and sounds of his Scottish 
home. Neither, on the other hand, has this 
recollectiim of the place of his birth shut his eyes 
to the natural beauties of the land of his adoption, 
for more tlian once he indulges in verse to the 
praise of the hills and woods and waters, the 
Hocks and herds and smiling fields, that brighten 
his new home in the Maitai Valley. He can write 
good pithy Scotch too, when he chooses ; and in 
his poetical record of tlie Duke of Edinburgh’s 
visit to New Zealand, he exhibits a fund of quiet, 

E awky humour which he must have taken with 
im from Scotland. 

V 

A number of excellent books for the season 
liave been issued by the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. Among these is Heroes of 
Literature: English Poets, bv John Dennis — a 
well- written book, from which young people 
may derive a good deal of knowledj^e regard- 
ing the most interesting personages in En^ish 
literature. Mr Dennis has tlie fashionable weak- 
ness of a small school which hopes some 
day to write down Byron ; but the period of 
exhaustion in the case of Byron, as in that of 
coal, is so far off and so probleinatioa], that the 
present generation may go on enjoying the bless- 
ings of both without any unnecessarily disquiet- 
ing anxiety for the future. — Among other books 
by the same publislicrs is Hops and Hop-pickers, 
by the Rev. J, Y. Stratton, rector of Ditton, 
Kent ; a book which will be of much interest for 
southern English readers. There is also a fine 
scries of tales and stories for young peopl^ all 
beautifully printed and bound, and containing 
healthy and entertaining matter. 

V 

To the notice of Scottish readers, who know 
and love the ‘ roaring game,’ we would commend 


got up little volume entitled The Tangled Web, by and love the ‘ roaring game, we would commend 
Effie Williamson, Galashiels (Edinburgh : Robert a pleasant series of books that is being published 
Williamson). In a brief prefatory note, she by Mr Richard Cameron, Edinburgh, all bearing 


Williamson). In a brief prefatory note, she 
speaks of herself as the Weaver, and this is lite- 
rally true. Miss Williamson is a power-loom 
weaver, and daily goes the prosaic and formal 
round of factory life, composing many of lier 
poems while attending to the ‘swift-fiying shuttle,’ 


upon Curling. The three volumes issued are-— 
Game of Curling, being a reprint of a volume 
issued in Edinburgh in 1832 ; The Kilmarnock 
Treatise on Curling, also a reprint of a work dated 
1828 ; and Tlu UhemneLstane, or Sioeepmge frae 
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r MnlUf bdn^ a collection, in a convenient and 
jlliaiidy form, ox fugitive literature relating to the 
k,,iMjae of Curling. A limited impression of these 
* books is being issued ; and to those wlio wish to 
possess the literature of the Curling-stnnc, we may 
add that the volumes are printed and got up in 
a tasteful and sixitable style. 

OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

A RATE-SUPrORTED SCHOOL OP MUSIC. 

Wbat may be considered an interesting and 
public-spirited innovation under tiie Public Libra- 
ries Act is now in full operation at Watford, 
in Hextfordshire, and was effected by the estab- 
lishment of a school of music which will be sup- 
ported out of the local rates. It is a feature of the 
different Libraiics Acts for the tlirce kingdoms, 
that while no mention is made of music in the 
statutes applying to England and Scotland, it is 
expressly mentioned in the Act for Ireland, in 
which provision is made for the management, 
regulation, and control of such schools. In these 
circumstances, the authorities and ratepayers of 
Watford have agreed, by a liberal interpretation 
of the term in the English Act, * schools for 
science and art,* to include music within that 
term; and have accordingly estahlibhed a school 
of music, which a very small assessment, along 
with a moderate fee paid hy pupils, will be suf- 
ficient to support. 

This, moreover, is the first provincial school 
of music connected with the Royal College of 
Music, of which the Prince of Wales is the 
President. The connecting link between the 
Watford school and the Royal College of Music 
is formed by the latter institution having, in 
compliance with a request from the managing 
committee at Watford, appointed one of its pro- 
fessors to act 08 examiner of the school at 
Watford. In this direction the Royal College 
of Music may beneficially extend its operations 
and increase the number of its allies. But 
this extension must depend more upon local 
efforts than upon any initiative to he taken hy 
the Royal College, which may become tlie national 
.centre whence instructora and examincis shall 
be derived. The example set by Watford seems 
to commend itself for imitation by larger towns 
in this country. 

The course of instruction at the Watford school 
is divided into three stages — elementary, inter- 
mediate, and advanced — and the examinations in 
each s^e refer to both the theory and the 
practice of music. Besides insttuction in piano- 
forte and organ playing, there are classes for 
violin, comet, &c., and an orchobtral class 
is in course of formation. Thcte ore upwards 
of six scholarships and exhibitions, which are 
ifi&nnally compete for by the students. In 
1«80 there were two hundred and forty-five 
Stodon t s ; and for the sesHion 1882--83, lately con- 
dnded, there were four hundred and fifty-three 
IhlAciitB. Besides the ^term* concerts, popular 
*■“* for the warking-classes were oi^onised 
the winter months by the energetic 
secretary, Miss Alice Brooks ; and the 


attendance at these last-named concerts was laigi^ 
the demand for tickets being always in exeeStf ' 
of the supply. 

THE LOST RIVERS 07 IDAHO. 

One of the most singular features in the sceneir 
of the Territory of Idaho, in the United States, m 
the occurrence of dark rocky chasnfs, into which 
large streams and creeks suddenly discharge them- 
selves, disappear, and are never more seen. These . 
fissures are old lava channels, produced by the 
outside of the molten mass cooling and forming 
a tube, which, on the fiery sti'eam becoming 
exhausted, lias been left empty, while the roof ox 
the lava duct having at some point fallen in, 
presents there the opening into which the river 
plunges and is lost. At one place on the precipi- 
tous banks of the Snake, one of these underground 
rivers comes gushing into light from a cleft high 
up in the basaltic walls, where it leaps in the form 
<>t ft catai’act into the torrent below. Where 
this stream has its origin, or at what point it 
is swallowed up, is utterly unknown, though it 
is believed that its sources are a long way up 
ill the north country. Besides becoming the 
channels of living streams, these lava c^onduits 
ar(‘ fi*pquently found impacted with ice masses, 
which never entirely melt. 

A MOTOR FOR THE SEWING-MACHINE. 

Mr Watkins, a North- London manufacturer, has 
recently com])letpd an invention which promises 
to ho of great use in the working of that almost 
indispensable requisite of a modem houaaliolcL 
the sewing-machine. The advantages which Woula 
bo derived from having some mode of driving 
these machines independent of the workei^^ hove 
long been obvious, and many contrivanoam^ .Intf' 
nil more or less faulty and insufScien^ lutve teeiil f 
suggested for the purpose. Mr Wa^ns’g ixtreiiw 
tiou promises to meet this want^ and can be . 
applied equally well to every kind of machine, 

It is contained in a box of about fifteen inches 
cube, which supports the machine, and is itself 
supported by Ic^gs like those of the ordinary table. 
Tlic box contains a length of steel tape, whiA is 
wound up to serve as a coiled spring for itae, and 
is prevented from releasing itself oy the usual 
ratchet and click arrangement of clocki^ The 
chief merit of the invention is in a meuod of 
compensating the action of this tape in suph a 
w^ay as to make it drive the machine as fast and 
with as much power at the termination of ths run 
as at the commencement. In most instruments 
tlriven by a spring, tliis compensation is with 
difficulty obtained. In Mr Watkins's spring 
motor, however, this want is supplied by a con- ’ 
trivanco which causes the tape as it is wound •td i 
form itself into what he calls a ‘parabolic wphnV 
on arrangement by which, as it unfoldi^ it oom- ; 
pensatCB its own action and drives the machine j 
steadily throughout its run. The box contains, ali|nL ; 
a drum on which the chain is wound, a nt * 
multiplying wheels, an instantaneous 
is worked from the immediate vicinky of Alt 
needle above, a fly-wheel, and the OQnxiictjiOI|||* 
with the sewing-machine. ^ } 

In order to use the contrivance, the tape ml* j 

wound up by an oxdinai'y windi'lmale, 





